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PHEFACE 

TO 

THE   FIRST   EDITION. 


It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  English,  who  have  employed  their  talents 
successfully  in  every  branch  of  literature,  and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of 
philology,  should  yet  have  fallen  below  other  nations  in  the  study  of  their 
synonymes :  it  cannot  however  be  denied  that,  while  the  French  and  Germans 
have  had  several  considerable  works  on  the  subject,  we  have  not  a  single  writer 
who  has  treated  it  in  a  scientifick  manner  adequate  to  its  importance :  not  that 
I  wish  by  this  remark  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  those  who  have  preceded 
me ;  but  simply  to  assign  it  as  a  reason  why  I  have  now  been  induced  to  some 
forward  with  an  attempt  to  fill  up  what  is  considered  a  chasm  in  English 
literature. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  profited  by  every  thing  which 
has  been  written  in  any  language  upon  the  subject ;  and  although  I  always 
punned  my  own  train  of  thought,  yet  whenever  I  met  with  any  thing  deserving 
of  notice,  I  adopted  it,  and  referred  it  to  the  author  in  a  note.  I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  I  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  myself  in  the  choice  of  my 
materials ;  and  accordingly  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not  to  compare  any  words 
together  which  were  sufficiently  distinguished  from  each  other  by  striking  fea- 
tures in  their  signification,  such  as  abandon  and  quit,  which  require  a  compari- 
son with  others,  though  not  necessarily  with  themselves ;  for  the  same  reason  I 
thought  fit  to  limit  myself,  as  a  rule,  to  one  authority  for  each  word,  unless 
where  the  case  seemed  to  require  farther  exemplification. 

Although  a  work  of  this  description  does  not  afford  much  scope  for  system 
and  arrangement,  yet  I  laid  down  to  myself  the  plan  of  arranging  the  words 
according  to  the  extent  or  universality  of  their  acceptation,  placing  those  first 
which  had  the  most  general  sense  and  application,  and  the  rest  in  order.  By 
this  plan  I  found  myself  greatly  aided  in  analyzing  their  differences,  and  I  trust 
that  the  reader  will  thereby  be  equally  benefited.  In  the  choice  of  authorities 
I  have  been  guided  by  various  considerations ;  namely,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  examples ;  the  classick  purity  of  the  author ;  the  justness  of  the  sentiment ; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  variety  of  the  writers :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  reader 
will  not  be  dissatisfied  to  find  that  I  have  shown  a  decided  preference  to  such 
authors  as  Addison,  Johnson,  Dryden,  Pope,  Milton,  &c.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  but  just  to  observe  that  this  selection  of  authorities  has  been  made  by  an 
actual  perusal  of  the  authors,  without  the  assistance  of  Johnson's  dictionary. 

For  the  sentiments  scattered  through  this  work  I  offer  no  apology,  although  I 
am  aware  that  they  will  not  fall  in  with  the  views  of  many  who  may  be  corn- 
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petent  to  decide  on  its  literary  merits.  I  write  not  to  please  or  displease  any 
description  of  persons ;  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  written  according  to  the 
dictates  of  my  mind  will  meet  the  approbation  of  those  whose  good  opinion  I 
am  most  solicitous  to  obtain.  Should  any  object  to  the  introduction  of  morality 
in  a  "work  of  science,  I  beg  them  to  consider,  that  a  writer,  whose  business  it 
was  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  distinction  between  words  closely  allied,  could 
not  do  justice  to  his  subject  without  entering  into  all  the  relations  of  society, 
and  showing,  from  the  acknowledged  sense  of  many  moral  and  religious  terms, 
what  has  been  the  general  sense  of  mankind  on  many  of  the  most  important 
questions  which  have  agitated  the  world.  My  first  object  certainly  has  been 
to  assist  the  philological  inquirer  in  ascertaining  the  force  and  comprehension 
of  the  English  language;  yet  I  should  have  thought  my  work  but  half  com- 
pleted had  I  made  it  a  mere  register  of  verbal  distinctions.  While  others  seize 
every  opportunity  unblushingly  to  avow  and  zealously  to  propagate  opinions 
destructive  of  good  order,  it  would  ill  become  any  individual  of  contrary  senti- 
ments to  shrink  from  stating  his  convictions,  when  called  upon  as  he  seems  to  be 
by  an  occasion  like  that  which  has  now  offered  itself.  As  to  the  rest,  I  thro* 
myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  publick,  with  the  assurance  that,  having  us^d 
every  endeavour  to  deserve  their  approbation,  I  shall  not  make  an  appeal  It 
their  candour  in  vain. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  LONDON  QUARTO  EDITION* 


A  fourth  edition  of  the  English  Synonymes  having  now  become  desirable, 
the  Author  has  for  some  time  past  occcupied  himself  in  making  such  additions 
and  improvements,  as  he  deems  calculated  materially  to  enhance  its  value  as  a 
work  of  criticism.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words  is  exchanged 
for  one  of  a  more  scientifick  character,  arising  from  their  alliance  in  sense  or  from 
the  general  nature  of  the  subjects :  thus  affording  the  advantage  of  a  more  con- 
nected explanation  of  terms,  more  or  less  allied  to  each  other.  At  the  same 
time  the  purpose  of  reference  is  more  fully  answered  by  an  index  so  copious 
that  the  reader  may  immediately  turn  to  the  particular  article  sought  for.  The 
subject  matter  of  several  articles  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  such 
amplifications  admitted  as  may  serve  to  place  the  Synonymes  in  a  clearer  point 
of  view,  particularly  by  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding  words  in  the 
original  languages  whence  they  are  derived.  The  English  quotations  have 
likewise  undergone  several  alterations  both  in  their  number  and  order,  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  other  changes  which  have  been  introduced  throughout  the 
work. 
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TO  ABANDON— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  re- 


843 


TO  ABANDON— to  abandon,  resign,  renounce, 


343 

TO  ABANDON— to  give  up,  abandon,  resign, 

forego  

ABANDONED— profligate,  abandoned,  reprobate  349 
TO  ABASE— to  abate,  humble,  degrade,  disgrace, 

debate 106 

TO  ABASH— to  abash,  confound,  confute 107 

TO  ABATE— to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  decrease  351 

TO  ABATE— to  subside,  abate,  Intermit 271 

TO  ABDICATE— to  abandon,  resign,  renounce, 

abdicate 343 

TO  ABDICATE— to  abdicate,  desert 


TO  ABHOR— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loathe  138 
TO  ABIDE— w  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  In- 
habit  983 

ABILHT— ability,  capacity 07 

ABILITY— faculty,  ability,  talent 68 

ABILITY- dexterity,  address,  ability 08 

ABJECT— low,  mean,  abjeet 147 

TO  ABJURE— to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke, 

recall 847 

TO  ABOLlSH-to  aboHsb,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, ermol,  cancel 847 

ABOMINABLE—  abominable,  detestable,  execra- 
ble  138 

TO  ABOMINATE-to  abhor,  detest,  abominate, 

loathe 138 

ABORTION— tWIure,  miscarriage,  abortion 185 

ABOVE— above,  over,  upon,  beyond 378 

TO  ABKIIKH^-to  ebtfdft^  curtail,  contract 178 

TO  ABRIDGE-todeprive^debar,  abridge 506 

TO  ABROGATE— to  aboUsb,  abrogate,  repeal, 

revoke,  annul,  cancel 847 

ABRUPT— abrupt,  rugged,  rough 801 

TO  ABSCOND— to  abscond,  steal  away,  secrete 

one's  self 590 

ABSENT— absent,  abstracted,  diverted,  distracted  484 

TO  ABSOLVE— to  absolve,  acquit,  clear 188 

TO  ABSOLVE— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  re- 


ABSOLUTE— absolute,  despotiek,  arbitrary 

ABSOLUTE— positive,  absolute,  peremptory .... 
TO  ABSORB— to  absorb,  swallow  op,  Ingulf,  en- 


TO  ABSTAlN-to  abstain,  forbear,  refrain 844 

ABSTEMIOUS— abstinent,    sober,    abstemious, 

temperate 944 

ABSTINENCE-absUBenee,  fast 87 

ABSTINENT-ebstliient,    sober,     abstemious, 

844 


TO  ABSTRACT— to  abstract,  serrate,  distin- 
guish  430 

ABSTRACTED— absent,    abstracted,   diverted, 

distracted 484 

ABSURD— Irrational,  foolish,  absurd,  preposte- 
rous     01 

ABUNDANT— plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant,  co- 
pious, ample 311 

TO  ABUSE— to  abuse,  misuse 300 

ABUSE— abuse,  Invective 108 

ABUSIVE— reproachful,  abusive,  scurrilous )00 

ABYSS-gulf,  abym 403 

ACADEMY-school,  academy 107 

TO  ACCEDB-~to  accede,  content,  comply,  acqui- 
esce, agree 151 

TO  ACCELERATE— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed, 

expedite,  despatch 961 

ACCENT   stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 381 

TO  ACCEPT— to  take,  receive,  accept 333 

ACCEPTABLE    sacepmhle,  grateful,  welcome. .  334 
ACCEPTANCE    )  M. 

ACCEPTATION  \  «*•**•**»  «**«*i<» ** 

ACCESS-admlttanee,  secern,  approach 33ft 

ACCESSION— Increase,  addition,  aocession,  aug- 
mentation   34" 

ACCESSARY— ebettor,  accessary,  accomplice. ..  365 

ACCTOENT— ecddeot,  chance HI 

ACCIDENT— accident,  contingency,  casualty...  173 
ACCIDENT— event,  incident,  accident,  adven- 
ture, occurrence.  •• • ........................  172 

ACCIDENTAL— accidental,  Incidental,  casual, 

contingent 173 

ACCLAMATION— applause,  acclamation,  plau- 
dit    130 

TO  ACCOMMODATE-*  At,  suit,  adapt,  accom- 
modate adjust 154 

ACCOMPANIMENT    accompaniment,  compa- 
nion, concomitant 493 

TO  ACCOMPANY— to  accompany,  attend,  es- 
cort, wait  on 493 

AOCOMPLICE-abettor,  accessary, accomplice..  365 
ACCOMPLICE— ally,  confederate,  accomplice . .    491 
TO  ACCOMPLISH— to  occomphsti,  effect,  exe- 
cute, achieve  a?a 

TO  ACCOMPLISH— to  fulfil,  accomplish,  realize  2H) 

ACCOMPLISHED— accomplished,  perfect 288 

ACCOMPLISHMENT — qualification,      accom- 
plishment   389 

TO  ACCORD— to  agree,  accord,  suit 153 

ACCORDANCE— matody,  harmony,  accordance  155 
ACCORDANT— consonant,  accordant,  consistent  153 
ACCORDINGLY— therefore,  consequently,  ac- 
cordingly  374 

TOACCOST-to  accost,  salute,  address 461 
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AOOOUOTU-attonnt,  reckoning,  bin 433 

ACXX)UNT— •ccoun^Mrrmtlve,de«rtpdoo 407 

ACCOUNT-eake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end  535 
TO  ACCOUNT-to  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 

ooant  or  account,  number 438 

ACCOUI.TABLE— tmwereble,  responsible,  ue- 

eountable,  amenable M9 

TO  ACCUMULATE-to  beep,  pile,  eccumolaie, 

■men • • 9e0 

ACCURATE— accurate,  exact,  predee 908 

ACCURATE— conect,  accurate 908 

ACCUSATION-comnlaint,  eccneulon 119 

TO  ACCUBB— to  accuse,  charge,  Impeach,  ur- 

relgn 1" 

TO  ACCUSE— to  accuse,  censure Ill 

ACHIEVE— to  accomplish,  effect, execute,  achieve  968 
ACHIEVEMENT-deed,  exploit,  achievement, 

feet 905 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE— to  acknowledge,  own, 

confess,  avow 449 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE-to 

ledge 

TO  ACQUAIN*— to  Inform, 

quaint,  apprine 104 

AOQUAINTANCra-HUMiueJntaace,  familiarity, 

Intimacy 195 

TO  ACQUIESCE-to  accede,  concent,  comply, 

acquiesce,  agree 151 

TO  ACQUIRE— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win, 

earn 395 

TO  ACQUIRE- to  acquire,  attain 306 

^SSSSSSS'l'^^^^  acquWtSon....  306 
ACQUISITION     $  ^ 

TO  ACQUIT— to  absolve,  acquit,  deer 169 

ACRIMONY- acrimony,  tartnen»,aseertty,  barsh- 

nem 393 

TOACT-toinakc,do,aet 904 

*J*        J  ectJon,  act,  deed 904 

ACTION  J 

ACTION  -action,  feature,  gesticulation,  posture, 

altitude 905 

ACTION— action,  agency,  operation 906 

ACTIVE-actlve,  dtugent,  Industrious,  aasidaoas, 

koodoos 906 

ACIW&-active,l)riak1e|n^liimb» 907 

ACTIVE— active,  busy,  officious 907 

ACTOR— actor,  agent 908 

ACTOR— ector,  player,  performer 908 

ACTUAL— actual,  real,  poahlve 908 

TO  ACTUATE— to  actuate,  impel,  Induce 300 

ACUTE— acute,  keen,  shrewd 401 

ACUTE— sharp,  acute,  keen 409 

ACUTENE68—penetreJion,seutanea^  sagacity*  •  401 
ADAGE— axiom,  maxim,  apboriem,  apophthegm, 

■eying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  aaw 910 

TO  ADAPT— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate,  ad- 

juat 154 

TO  ADD— to  add,  Join,  unite,  coalesce 418 

TO  ADDICT--to  addict,  devote,  epply 491 

ADDITION— Increase,  addition,  accemton,  aug- 
mentation   * 347 

TO  ADDRESS— to  accost,  salute,  address 481 

TO  ADDRESS— to  address,  apply 499 

ADDRESS-address,  speech, 


ADDRESS-directkn^ address, superecriptma....  8» 

ADDRESS-dexterfty,adarea%  aMU* 68 

TO  ADDUCE— to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance  490 
ADEQUATE— proportkmsiefCcmjnemvireto,  ade- 
quate  434 

TO  ADHERE— to  adhere,  attach 490 

TO  ADHERE— to  sock,  cleave,  adhere 419 

ADHBRENCB-adhealon,  adherence 490 

ADHERENT— follower,  adherent,  partisan 419 

ADHESION    adhesion,  adherence 490 

ADJACENT— adjacent,  adjoining,  contiguous . . .  490 

ADJECTIVE— epithet,  adjective 490 

ADJOINING-adjacent,  enjoining,  contiguous. . .  490 

TO  ADJOURN— to  prorogue,  adjourn 900 

TO  ADJUST— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate, 

adjust 154 

TO  ADMINISTER— to  minister,  administer,  con- 
tribute   167 

ADMINISTRATION-fovemment,  adininlstra- 

Hon 907 

ADMIRATION— wonder,  admiration,  surprise, 

astonishment,  amazement 403 

ADMISSION-admlttanc^s^mission.... 835 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  receive 935 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tole- 
rate  1S7 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  allow,  grant 157 

ADMITTANCE— admittance,  access,  approach. .  935 . 

ADMITTANCE— admittance,  admission 835 

TO  ADMONKH-to  admonish,  advise US 

ADMONITION— admonition,  warning,  caution  .    03 

TO  ADORE— to  adore,  worship 31 

TO  ADORE— to  adore,  reverence,  venerate,  re- 
vere  ••    si 

TO  ADORN-to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish 500 

ADROIT-clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit  60 
TO  ADULATE— to  adulate,  natter,  compliment. .  586 

TO  ADVANCE—to  advance,  proceed 301 

TO  ADVANCE— to  encourage,  advance,  promote, 

prefer,  forward 319 

TO  ADVANCE— to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  ad- 
vance   49C 

ADVANCE  I  progress,    piugresslon,   ad- 

ADVANCEMENT)    vance,  advancement 904 

ADVANTAGE-good,  benefit,  advantage 307 

ADVANTAGE— advantage,  profit 300 

ADVANTAGE— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  ser- 
vice, avail,  use 306 

ADVENTURE— event,  incident,  accident,  adven- 
ture, occurrence 179 

ADVENTUROUS— enter]aismg,advcntarous...  173 
ADVENTUROUS— foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash  391 
ADVERSARY— roomy,  foe,  edvemary,  opponent, 

antagonist 134 

ADVERSE— adverse,  contrary,  opposilo 135 

ADVERSE— adverse,  Inimical,  hostile,  repugnant  135 

ADVERSE— advene,  averse 136 

ADVERSITY— adversity,  distress 407 

TO  ADVERTISE— to  announce,  proclaim,  pub- 
lish, advertise 441 

ADVICE— ad  vice,  counsel,  Instruction 104 

ADVICE-ufbrmatlon,  faftelUgaace,  notice,  ed- 

▼»s 196 

TO  ADVISE-to  admonish,  advise 103 
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ADVOCATB-ddtaHter,  advocate,  pteadcr 180 

AFFABLE— affable,  courteous 900 

AFFAm-emu>,bueliiees,  concern 338 

TO  AFFECT— to  eilfee^eoneera 338 

TO  AFFECT— to  affect,  assume MO 

TO  AFFECT— to  affect,  pretend  to 989 

AFFECTING— moving,  affecting,  pttHeliek 301 

AFFECTION— affection,  love 378 

AFFBITION— attachment,  affection,  mclmatlon  379 

AFFECTIONATB--*flfectkmale,  kind,  ftwl 37V 

AFFINITY— alliance,  affinity 493 

AFFINITY— kindred,  relationship,  affinity,  con- 

aanguinity 407 

TO  AFFIRM— to  affirm,  asseverate,  aesure,  Touch, 

aver,  protest 441 

TO  AFFIRM— to  affirm,  amert 441 

TO  AFFIX— to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex 419 

TO  AFFLICT— to  afflict,  distrme,  trouble 408 

AFFLICTION— affliction,  grief,  sorrow 408 

AFFLUENCE— riches,  wealth,  opulence,  afflu- 
ence   ~ 340 

TO  AFFORD— to  aifard,  yield,  produce 330 

TO  AFFORD— togtve,  afford,  spare... 163 

ArTRAY— quarrel,  broil,  feod,  affray  or  fray....  133 

AFFBONT— affront,  lnwilt,  outrage. 191 

AFFRONT-ofifence,  trespass,  ttumjremion,  mte- 

ATJLAD>-eiralo\leerful,amoroue,tiinld 307 

379 

370 

taa*  date,  era,  epoch* 967 

y.«fM.ol4 969 

306 

AGENT— actor,  ages* 908 

AGENT-snlmmw,  agent 915 

AGENT— teeter,  agent 338 

TO  AGGBAVATB~to  aggraval 

TO  AGGRAVATB-to  heighten,  ratae,  aggravate  355 

AGGRESSOR    aggressor,  assailant... 116 

AGILE    actlye,  brink,  agile,  naallw 907 

TO  AGfTATB-to  shake,  agkete,  toss 304 

AGITATION    agitation,  emotion,   trepidation, 
treaaooT  •••••••••••«•••«»»••■••••••••••••»•  «sai 

AGONY— dietrees,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony 407 

AGONY— pate,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

TO  AGBBE-toagree,  accord,  sott 150 

TO  AGREE-to  accede,  consent,  comply,  aeeul- 

esce,  agree 151 

TO  AGREE— to  agree,  coincide,  eonenr 151 

AGREEABLE  agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing.-.  159 
AGBEEABLE-eourormable,  agreeable,  suitable  153 
AGREEMENT— agreement,  contract,  covenant, 

compact,  bargain...                                .«••  lus 
AGRICULTURIST— farmer,  hnsbandmen,  agri- 
culturist  336 

TO  AD3-^  help,  aistot,  aid,  ■oewmr,  relieve....  364 

AIM— aim,  object,  end >94 

AIM— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 385 

TO  AIM— to  aim,  point,  level 394 

TO  AIM-to  aim,  aspire 985 

TO  AIM— to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  struggle....  391 

AIR-air,aiajuier 193 

i  look » 


AIR    appearance,  ahr,  aspect 478 

ALACRITY— stertneeB,  aJacrlty 907 

ALARM— alaTii^tcrro<ir,frlB^cona>eraanoa.-..  880 
ALERTNESS    alertness,  alacrity 997 

£oi£lRNATE  J"™*"'  *"*llr-  ■»■■ * 

ALIKE— equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike,  uni- 
form  480 

ALL-ail,  whole 959 

ALL '  all, every, ench»« ............... ....»...»  859 

TO  ALLAY— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  sewage, 

mitigate aoi 

TO  ALLEGE— to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance  490 
ALLBOOBT— pgnie,nietopnor,aJtegory,einblem, 

symbol,  type 531 

ALLBGOBY-parable,  allegory 538 

TO  ALLEVIATE— to  alleviate,  relieve 361 

ALLIANCE— emmie*  league,  ccafedency......  409 

ALLIANCE-eJIiahce,  affinity 409 

TO  ALLOT— to  allot,  amtgn,  apportioo,  distribute  169 

TO  ALLOT-Ho  allot,  appoint,  destine 160 

TO  ALLOW— to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 169 

TO  ALLOW— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tole- 
rate  157 

TOALLOW-to  admit,  allow,  grant 157 

TO  ALLOW-to  consent,  permit,  allow 190 

ALLOWANCE— allowance,     stipend,     salary, 
wages,  hirei  pay.. ...... ............  ••••••••  164 

TO  ALLUDE— to  allude,  refer,  htat,  luggest 380 

TOAiJiUDBTO-tog)eace*V.aJ!ua*4o 397 

TO  ALLTJRB-to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice, 

decoy 310 

TO  ALLURE— to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage. .  316 

ALLUREMENTS attrnettoas,     allurements, 

oharms 319 

AIAY—el^,ec«<ederi«^acceiiipJlce 401 

ALMANAOK-ealeiidaf,ahmmaelc,eBlienier^      494 

ALONE-akHMSsoUmry,  lonely 959 

AIJBO—ek^  likewise,  too 959 

TO  ALTER— to  change^  alter,  vary 883 

ALTERCATION— eJflterenee,  dispute,  altercation, 

quarrel 133 

ALTERNATE   eucccarivc,m1ernato 379 

ALWAYS— always,  at  an  times,  ever 959 

AMASS-tolieep,p«er  accumulate,  smew 340 

AMAZBMENT-wonder,  admiration,  surprise, 

AMBABSADOR-umbamador,  envoy,  pteripoten- 

ttary,  deputy 314 

AMBIGUOUS-ainbajucua.equivoeal 537 

AMENABLE— aiawreraWe,  responsible,  account* 

able,  amenable 169 

TO  AMEND— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  Improve,  mend,  better ........ .......  901 

AMENDS   restoration,  restitution,  reparation, 

amends .438 

AMENDS— conrpensatfon,  satisfaction,  amends, 

remuneration,  recompense,  requital,  reward. .  438 

AMLABLE-amiable,  lovely,  beloved 378 

AMICABLE-emieable,  friendly 378 

AMOROUS— amorous,  loving,  fond 378 

AMPLE— ample,  spacious,  capacious 350 

AMPLE— plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant,  copious, 

amnte - Ml 
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TO  AMUSE-to  amuse,  divert, 

TO  AMUSE-mamum,  beguile 301 

AMUSEMENT— amusement,  entertalwnent,  dl- 

versio^  sport,  recreation  pastlum 391 

ANATHEMA— malediction,  cone,  Imprecation, 

execration,  nnathema 88 

ANCB8TOBB-fci^tiief^|W)|eiiltoi^wic8rton  900 
ANCIENT— old,  ancient,   antique,  antiquated, 

old-iusMoned,  obsolete 908 

ANCIENTLY         V^mCi^Z 
ANCIENT  TIME8  J     clenttyortoancleiltlimei  » 

ANECDOTE— anecdote,  story ,  tale 407 

ANECDOTES— anecdotal,  memoirs,  chronicles, 


ANGER— anfar,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  Indigna- 
tion  110 

ANQER  -anger,  cooler,  rage,  Any 110 

ANGER— displeasure,  anger,  disapprobation 1 10 

ANGLE— corner,  angle 

ANGRY— angry,  passionate,  hasty,  iraidble 110 

ANGUISH— distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony. ...  407 

ANGUISH— pain,  pang,  agony,  anguho 407 

ANIMADVERSION— uriinadversion,  criticium, 

etrkture 113 

TO  ANIMADVERT— to  censure,   animadvert 

criticise Ill 

ANDfAL-anlmal,brate,beeau Ml 

TOANIMATE-to 


TOANIMATE—to 

Impel,  urge,  rtimuUte,  Instigate 311 

ANIMATION— animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit..  390 

ANIMOSITY— euiiity,aniuu)sltytaastUiiy 135 

ANNALS— anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles,  aimals  400 
TO  ANNEX-to affix,  subjoin, attach  uinex....  410 
ANNOTATION— remark,  observation,  comment, 

note,  annotation,  commentary 451 

TO  ANNOUNCE— to  announce,  proclaim,  pub- 
lish, advertise 443 

TO  ANNOY— to  inconvenience,  annoy,  molest..  417 
TO  ANNUL-to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel 947 

ANSWER— answer,  reply,  leJoJnder,  response.. . 
ANBWERABLE-answeruble,  responsible,  un- 
countable, amenable 

ANSWERABLE — correspondent,    answerable, 

suitable 155 

ANTAGONIST— enemy,  foe,  adversary,  oppo- 
nent, antagonist 134 

ANTECEDENT  )  «*»**;  Piling.  *"*> 
ANTERIOR       (    tog.previoue.antmior.nrlor, 

j     former 97* 

ANTICIPATE— to  prevent,  anticipate S50 

ANTIPATHY— aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,  ha- 
tred, repugnance* 136 

ANTiaUATED  2  old,  ancient,  antiquated,  an- 
ANTIQUE         )     dque,  old-faahloned,  obsolete  988 

ANXIETY— care,  solicitude,  anxiety 

ANXIETY— distress,  anxiety,  angukh,  agony. .. .  407 
ANY— some,  any 850 


APERTURE-ooening,  aperture,  cavity 400 

APHORISM— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apoph- 
thegm, saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw  910 
TO  APOLOGIZE— to  apologise,  defend,  justify, 

exculpate,  excuse,  plead 101. 

APOPHTHEGM — axiom,    maxim,     aphorism, 
apophthegm,  saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word, 

saw *» 

TO  APPAL-40  dismay,  daunt,  nppal 300 

APPAREL— apparel,  attire,  array 977 

APPARENT— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  ob- 

ous,  evident,  manifest 478 

APPARITION — vision,    apparition,    phantom, 

ectre,  ghost 471 

TO  APPEAR-to  look,  appear v 481 

TO  APPEARr-to  seem,  appear 483 

APPEARANCE— appearance,  air,  aspect 478 

APPEARANCE — show,   outside,    appearance, 

mblnnce  ••••••••••••«••••••••••■•••••••••  nan 

TO  APPEASE-to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet, 

still « 

TO  APPEASE— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

mitigate »* 

APPELLATION— name,  appellation,  tide,  deno- 

minutlon*...  ••••••••••• • ••••  471 

TO  APPLAUD-to  praise,  commend,  applaud, 

extol «• 

APPLAUSE— appUuse,  acclamation,  plaudit ....  130 
APPUCATION-attantion,  application,  study. ..  401 

TO  APPLY-to  addict,  devote,  apply 401 

TO  APPLY-to  address,  apply 400 

TO  APPOINT-*  allot,  appoint,  destine 100 

TOAPTOINT-toaiioolnt1<)rdar1a»escrtbe1oidam  184 
TO  APPOINT- to  constitute,  apnoiirt,  depute....  SM 
TO  APPORTION-Hoan^  assign,  ani>ortk>n,dts- 


TO  APPRAISE       it 

TO  APPRECIATE  J 

TO  APPREHEND-to  apprebeod,  fear,  dread...  307 

TO  APPREHEND— to  conceive,  apprehend,  sup- 
pose, imagine 75 

TO  APPRIZE— toiniorofnwkekrown,ecquaint, 
apprise  ..•••••••••••••••••••••»••••••••••••  104 

APPRIZBD-aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprised, 


APPROACH— admittance,  access,  approach . 
TO  APPROACH— to  approach,  approximate 
APPROBATION— assent, 


.  935 

935 


150 


APPROPRIATE — peculiar,  appropriate,   pertl- 


APARTMENTS— lodgings,  apartments 400 1  ARDENT— hot,  flery,  burning,  ardent. 

APATHY— Indifference,  Insensibility,  apathy....  375  ARDOUR— fervour, ardour 


TO  APPROPRIATE— to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrb- 

.  gala,  assume,  ascribe 830 

TO  APPROPRIATE— to  appropriate,  Impropriate  931 
TO  APPROXIMATE— to  approach,  approximate  935 

APT— feady,  apt,  prompt. •  — •  907 

APT— fit,  apt,  meet 155 

ARBITER— judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator....  811 
ARBITRARY— absolute,  despotlck,  arbitrary  v..  18* 
ARBITRATOR— Judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator  911 

ARCHITECT— architect,  builder 400 

ARCHIVE— record,  register,  archive 400 

....  475 
....  475 


TO  APE— to  imitate,  mJrnick,  mock,  ape  . 


500  >  ARDUOUS— hard,  difficult,  arduous  . 
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TOAmGUB—toaisiie,dkpttte,debal0 114 

TO  ARGUE— to  argue,  evince,  prove 77 

ARGUMENT— argument,  reason,  proof 77 

TO  ARISE— to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb, 

•cate «....  3Q8 

TO  ARISE— to  arise,  proceed,  lane,  spring,  flow, 

AIMS— exins,  weapons 141 

ARMY- army,  boat 141 

TO  ARRAIGN— toectneajfhtTte^mpoacbtefreita  111 

It)  ARRANGE— to  dus%  arrange,  range 977 

roARRANG£-todispoaa,axTaj)ge,  digest S77 

ARRAY    apparel,  attire,  array 977 

TO^ARRIYE— to  come,  arrive 301 

ARROGANCE— arrogance,  presumption 931 

ARROGANCE-onegbtinon^  disdain,  aaoganee  101 
TO  ARRCKMTE-to  appropriate,  usurp,  sriogat* 

assunie,eneribe , 830 

ART— art,  conning ,  deceit flsi 

ART— buatocss,  trade,  projection,  art 331 

ARTFUL— artful,  artificial,  flrtUoue SSI 

ARTICTX— artfcie,  coodilioo,  term 385 

TO  ARTICULATE— to  otter,  apeak,  articulate, 

proaoonee 40 

ARTIFICE— artifice,  trick,  (taenia,  stratagem....  591 

ARTIFICiAL-artfttJ,  artificial,  nctitious 581 

ARTIFICER  i 
ARTISAN  ( 
ARTIST  ) 
ASCENDANCY-mflueoce,  authority, 

ancy.sway 

TO  ASCEND-to  ariaa  or 

oUmb,seale 

TO  ASCRIBE— to  appropriate,  usurp, 

assumu,  nsciibo 830 

TO  ASCRIBB-toaecrib*  attribute,  Impute 931 

TO  ASK— to  ask,  beg,  request 157 

TO  ASK-to  ask  maaklbr,eJalm,  demand 998 

TOASK-toaa^toqiUre^taeetk^iiitenDgate..    97 

ASPECT-eppearan^air.espect 478 

AEPERTIY-acriinony.tajtttcss,  aeperlty,  baieb- 

— '•" 383 

TO  AflFERj3E-*>  asperse,  detract,  defame, -Un- 
der, calumniate io(j 

TO  ASPIRE— to  aim,  eepire 395 

TO  ASSAIL— to  attack,  assail,  assault,  eneonnter  llfi 

AWAILANT-^ggremnr,  amallant llfl 

TO  ASSAS8INATE-to  kill,  murder,  — - -tlnato, 

Jay  or  daughter Sl§ 

TO  ASSAULT-to  attack,  assail,  assault,  en- 
eonnter  Ug 

ASSAULT — attack,  assault,  eneonnter,  onset, 

t***!* 116 

ABSEIIBLAGB-araeinbhr,  amsmbtoge,  group, 

collection 49a 

TO  ASSBMBLE-to  anwmble, uinater, collect.!.!  460 
TO  ASSEMBLE-to  essemnle,  convene,  convoke  400 
ASSEMBLY-a»emWy,  assemblage,  group,  col- 

lection ••«.....  ...... .....#..,............^.    ina 

AflSEMBLY-aeaBmnly, 

pegation,  parliament,  diet,  congress, 
tieo^aynod,  convocation,  council 400 

AflSENT-aaaant,  concent,  apfwobeiton,  concur. 
mn 158 


TO  ASSERT— to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate 

TO  ASSERT— to  affirm,  amort 

ASSESSMENT-tax,  rate,  aammment 

TO  ASSEVERATE— to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure, 

vouch,  aver,  protest 

ASSIDUOUS— active,  diligent,  Industrious,  assi- 
duous, laborioua 

ASSmUOUS-eeduloua,  diligent,  amlduout 

TO  ASSIQN-to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance 
TO  ASSIGN— to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  distribute 
TO  ASSIST— to  help,  eaatst,  aid,  auccour,  relieve 
ASSISTANT— colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  as- 


441 
441 

188 

441 

908 

897 

168 
304 

491 


aoclety,  company, 


ASSOCIATE— mandate, 

ASSOCIATION- 
partnerablp 

ASSOCIATION 

TO  ASSUAGE — to  allay,  aooth,  appeaw,  as- 
suage, mitigate 

TO  ASSUME— to  affect,  aarame 

TO  ASSUME— to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate, 
assume,  ascribe 

ASSURANCE— assurance,  confldonee 

ASSURANCE— assurance,  Impudence 

TO  ASSURE — to   affirm, 

vouch,  aver,  protest , 

ASTONISHMENT — wonder,  ■Aff'miftnl 
priee,  astonishment, 

ASTROLOGY  j 

ASTRONOMY  I 

ASYLUM— asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 

AT  ALL  TIMES— always,  at  all  times,  ever 

ATLAST       »,     , 

AT  LENGTH  J  ^ J.  ■*!■*.«  length 

TO  ATONE  FOR— to  atone  for,  expiate 

ATROCIOUS— heinous,  flagrant,  flagitious,  atro- 


830 


415 

415 


441 


818 

858 

810 
87 


TO  ATTACH— to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex...  419 

TO  ATTACH— to  adhere,  attach 490 

ATTACHMENT— attachment,  affection,  inclina- 
tion   378 

TO  ATTACK — to  attack,  assail,  assault,  en- 
counter  116 

ATTACK — attack,   assault,  encounter,  onset, 

dw" 116 

TO  ATTACK— 10  impugn,  attack 116 

TO  ATTAIN— to  acquire,  attain 306 

ATTEMPT — attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay, 
effort  •>'•.....«*•••••...•■.................  388 

ATTEMPT— attempt, undertaking,  enterprise... .  390 

TO  ATTEND— 10  accompany,  attend,  escort, 

walton 493 

TO  ATTEND  TO— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard, 

heed,  notice 499 

TO  ATTEND— to  attend,  hearken,  listen 483 

ATTENTION— attention,  application,  study.  •  ••  •  48)1 

ATTENTION— heed,  care,  attention «&• 

ATTENTIVE— attentive,  careful 484 

ATTHtB-apparel,  attire,  array 877 

ATTITUDE— action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  pos- 
ture, attitude,  position 9* 

TOATTRACT— to  attract,  allure,  Invite,  engage  318 

ATTRACTIONS attractions,       allurements, 

charms 818 

TO  ATTRIBUTE— to  ascribe,  attribute,  impute..  33| 
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ATTBIBUTE-qnallty,  property,  attribute 838 

AVAIL— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail, 

use. 888 

AVAIL— signification,  avail,  importance,  conse- 

seeuce,  weight,  moment 456 

AVARICE— covetousriess,  cupidity,  avarice  ....  100 
AVARICIOUS— avaricious,  mtaerly,  parsimoni- 
ous, niggardly 161 

AUDACITY— audacity,  effrontery,  hardihood  or 

hardlnem,  boldness 140 

TO  AVENGE— to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate. .. .  DO 
TO  AVER— to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure,  vouch, 

aver,  protest 441 

AVERSE— adverse,  averse 136 

AVERSE — averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath, 

reluctant 196 

AVERSION   aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,  hatred, 

repugnance  ............ ......•••»....  136 

AUGMENTATION— increase,  addition,   acces- 
sion, augmentation 348 

TO  AUGUR— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  betoken, 

portend 94 

AUGUST-magteteria),  msjestick,  stately,  pom- 

poue,  august,  dignified 454 

AVIDITY— avidity,  greediness,  esgernesi 163 

AVOCATION— business,  occupation,  employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocation 331 

frO  AVOID— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude 587 

TO  AVOW— to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow  449 
AUSPICIOUS— favourable,  propitious,  auspicious  190 
AUgnBBE— austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stern  388 

AUTHOR— writer,  author., 336 

AUTHORITATIVE — commanding,  imperative, 

Imperious,  authoritative 185 

AUTHORTTT— influence,  authority,  ascendancy, 

sway 186 

AUTHORITY— power,  strength,  force,  authority, 

dominion 186 

TO  AUTHORIZE— to  commission,  authorise,  em- 
power  186 

1*0  AWAIT— to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect  415 
TO  AWAKEN — to  awaken,  excite,  provoke, 

rouse,  stirup 311 

AWARE— aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprised,  con- 
scious  196 

4JWE— awe,  reverence,  dread 307 

AWKWARD— awkward,  clumsy 316 

AWKWARD awkward,     cross,    untoward, 

crooked,  froward,  perverse 81* 

AWRY— bent,  curved,  crooktd,  awry 316 

AXIOM— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 
saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw 810 

TO  BABBLE-to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle, 
Prate 458 

BACKWARD  }l*dt,l*ekwi,,|'beWnd ** 

BACKWARD — averse,    unwilling,    backward, 

loath,  reluctant • „ 136 

BAD— bad,  wicked,  evil m, 

BADGE— mark,  badge,  stigma 4* 

BADLY— badly,  01 jgj 

tO  BAFFLE-co  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert,  con- 

148 


TO  BALANCE— to  poise,  balance 37* 

BALL— globe,  baB 506 

BAND— band,  company,  crew,  gang 489 

BAND-chaln,  fetter,  band,  shackle »T 

BANE— bane,  pest,  ruin 503 

TO  BANISH— to  banish,  exile,  expel 988 

BANKRUPTCY— insolveney,  failure,  bankruptcy  198 
BANQUET— ffcaet,  banquet,  carousal,  entertain- 
ment, treat 513 

TO  BANTER— to  deride,  meek,  ridicule,  rally, 

banter 103 

BARBAROUB-cxual,  inhuman,  barbarous,  bru- 
tal, savage 978 

BARS-bare,  naked,  uncovered 918 

BARB-bare,  scanty,  destitute 998 

BARS— bare,  mere 958 

BAREFACED-gmrtof,  barefaced fit 

BARGAIN    nsjeamsnt,  contract,  covenant,  com- 
pact, bargain 158 

TO  BARGAIN— to  buy,    purchase,    bargain, 


TO  BARTER— to  change,  exchange,  barter,  sub- 


334 


TO  BARTER— to  exchange,  barter,  truck,  com- 
mote  338 

BASE— base,  vile,  mean 148 

BASTE— foundation,  ground,  basis 488 

BABHTUL— modest,  bashful,  dMBdent 148 

BATTLE— tattle,  combat,  engagement* 141 

TO  Bfc-to  be,  exmi,  subsist 938 

TO  BE— tobe*  become,  grow  *.. < 940 

TO  BE  ACQUAINTED  WTTH-to  know,  be 

acquainted  with.  ♦.....« 198 

BEAlf^-gleam.atomer,  ray,  beam 476 

TO  BEAR— to  bear,  yteM  * 338 

TO  BEAR— to  bear,  catty,  convey,  transport 330 

TO  BEAR— to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support 149 

TO  BEAR  DOWN— to  overbear,  bear  down, 

overpower,  overwhelm,  mbaue* 144 

BEAST-aalsAaHbruto,aeast 511 

TO  BEAT-to  bant,  strike,  hit 149 

TO  BEAT— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout,  over- 
throw  148 

BEATIFICATION— testification,  canoniantion..    85 
BEATITUDE— happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessed- 

mbb,  beatitude 384 

BEAU— fallaat,  bean,  spark 381 

BEAUTIFUL— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty  313 

TO  BECOMX-tol^  become,  grow 940 

BECOMmG— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suit- 
able  948 

BECOMING— becoming,  comely,  graceful 313 

TO  BE  CONSCIOUS— to  feel,  be  sensible,  be  con- 
scious  378 

TO  BE  DEFICIENT— to  faM,  fall  short,  be  defi- 
cient  185 

TO  BEDEW— to  sprinkle,  bedew 353 

TO  BEG-to  beg,  desire 158 

TO  BEG— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  suppli- 
cate, implore,  crave 156 

TO  BEG-to  ask,  beg,  request 157 

TO  BEGIN— to  begin,  commence,  enter  upon . .. .  90S 
BEGINNING— origie,  original,  beginning,  rise, 
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JADE* 


** 


TOBBOTOLE-toamu 

SKUA  VJGUB- behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  do- 

HIS 

939 

BEBraD-back^beftfcward,  behind 979 

TO  BEHOLD-to  took,  see,  behold,  view ,  eye. . .  481 
*,  beholder,  ob~ 


■SLIEF-beatf,  credit,  treat,  faith- 
TO 


BELOVED   amiable,  lovely,  beamed 
TO 


15 
.979 


•tore. 410 

BEllD-tend,  bent HO 

TO  B«NI>-to  teen,  incline,  bend 150 

90  BEMD— 4o  ten)  bend,  tweet,  dntort,  wring, 

3W 

909 

PACriON-gttt,  promt,  donaflon,  beoe- 

104 

BENEFICE— Irving,  benefice 939 

BENEFICENCE— benevoleoca,  beneficence 100 


SIC 

no 

,  189 

no 

BENUMBED— nonab,  benumbed,  torpid 379 

TO  BBaUEATH— to  devise,  bequeath 104 

TO  BEREAVE— to  bereave,  deprive,  strip »  805 

TO  BB  BBSPONSmUi)^™^^ 

to  be  security     j  S^TTI^m 

TO  BS  BER8BIA — to  fori,  be  sensible,  con- 


.9)0 


beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat, 


TO  BESTOW— to  grve,  grant,  bestow,  allow.... 

TO  BESTOW— to  confer,  bestow • 

BETIMES   ■pop,  early,  bedmea 

TO  BETOKEN— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  be- 


TO  BETTEE— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  reo- 

th>,  ceaend,  mrprove,  awnd;  better 901 

TO  BEWAIL— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 

ptore. 410 

BEIONJJ-  above,  over,  upon,  beyond 979 

BIAB  bent,  Mas,  Incltaatio^prepoawMelon 159 

BIAB  blM,prepoB>mMontprejttdtoe 100 


TOBID-toeaIl,bid,« 

TO  BID— to  ofier.bM,  tender,  propoee 147 

TO  BID  ADIEU  >  to  leave,  take  leave,  bid 

TO  BH>  FARE WELL  J    farewell  or  adieu....  405 

BIG-greatJaufcblf a* 

BILL— account,  reckoning,  bin 49 

BILLOW— wave,  billow,  forge,  breaker ISO 

TO  BIND-to  bind,  tie 9* 

TOBDfD-tobli>d,oUige,einjnjB 9J6 

BD3HOPBICK-hicho|a1ck,diocem 85 

TO  BLANK-to  blame,  reprove,  leproacb,  up-     . 

braid,  cenmre,  condemn • HO 

TO  BLAME— to  and  fault  with,  Wan*,  object  to  119 
Rf.AfngT.Bflfl — blamekea,  Irwproachahle,  an- 


BLABT   breaae,  gale,  Mast,  gut,  storm,  t 

hurricane >  359 

TO  BLAZE-ftome,  Mane,  Bash,  flare,  glare  ....  49 

BLEMI9&-MentlatHetBi]il«|wttapeok,fiaw X9 

BLEMISH-Mairdeh,defecVAutt 197 

TO  BIJEaU)--ton^nrfDgle,Weii^ooofouiui...  991 


m 

BLIND-h***,  meek,  Mind,  veil 510 

PI  TUB   happjneee,  feJkKy,  biles,  biecsednocs,  bea- 

tttnde . , 394 

BLOODY  leaajulaaiy,  bloody,  btood- 

BLOOD-THOSTY !    DUnfty ...507 

TO  BLOT  OUT— to  Hot  out,  < 


BLOW— blow,  ctrake 149 

BLUNDER  orroor,  mletahe,  blunder 190 

TO  BOAflT-to  glory,  boast,  vaunt 590 

BOATM&Jtf—wetonnnn,  boatman,  ferryman . .- .  387 

BODILY-coipora^oorpoteal,  bodily 519 

BOD  Y-^body,  cornea,  caream * 519 

BOISTEROUS— violent,  furious,  bo1nero«etvehe- 


BOLD--bold,fl3erie^uitM|»id,iU¥iai^ 300 

BOLD— daring,  bold 141 

BOLD-etrennous,boId 14f 

BOLDNESS— audacity,  efflontery,  hardihood  or 

JieidtneesJaMnem. 149 

BOMBASTldKr-turgi^tmiil^ 404 

BONDAQJB  :»ervn^aarery,  bondage 998 

BOOTY    booty,  spoil,  prey 500 

BORDER— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  mar- 


TOl 

TO  ROUND-to  I 

eeribe,rcstriet 190 

BOUWDABY-bounda,  boundary IV 

BOUNDARY    term,  limit,  boundary 177 


179 


BOU1TO0— bounds,  boondary , 
BOUNTEOUS  r 
BOUNTIFUL  I  wmmmmmmm 
BRACE— couple,  bcece,  pair. 
TO  BRAVE— to  brave,  defy, 


BREACH 


J  breach,  break,  gap, 


139 
001 
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TO  BREAK-to  bunk,  nek,  read,  taw . 
VO  BREAK— to  break,  brahn 


INDEX. 


.  901 


801 


TO  BREAK— to  bieak,  bunt,  creek,  fpHt. 
BREAKER— wave,  WHow,  cargo,  breaker. 

TO  BRBED-to  breed,  engemder 497 

BREED— race,  geaerattoa,  breed 497 

BRREDlNG-edttoeikMi,  Inetroetkm,  breeding ...  197 
BRKBTiH   bream,  gala,  bleat,  fuet, 

an 


BRILLIANCY  )     brilliancy 474 

BBJLLIANOT-redtanot.biUMaiiey 475 

BRIM-border,  edge,  rfai  or  brim,  brink,  margin, 

▼ergo. 170 

TO  BOING-tobriag,  fetch,  carry 330 

BRINK-border ,  edge,  Ha  or  Mb,  brink,  marate, 

ITS 

307 

BBlTTIA-JraeBa,  frail,  brittle. 

BROAD-laige.wide,  broad 340 

BROIL— quarrel,  broH,  fend,  affray  or  Irey US 

TO  BRUKB-to  araak,  brake,  eaoeene,  pound, 

creak 501 

BRUTAL— erad,  iokonaA,  barbaroae,   aratal, 

Barege 870 

BRUTE— enlmai,  broto,  aeeat 511 

TO  BUD-ioaproot,  bod 

BUlVOON-fbot,  idiot, 

TO  BUILD— to  balki,  erect, 

TO  BUILD— to  (bond,  ground,  reet,baBd 

BULK   elaa,  toignltadc,  griatniw,  baft. 

BVLCT— bulky,  naarte  or  taaary 046 

BimDBN-wetgbi,  harden,  toad S70 

BUBDEN-ftoJgkt,  cargo,  todtog,)oad, 
BURDENSOME   heavy,  bqrdeneome 

pooderooa  •••.•••.•••*..........•.••.••«•••  370 

BURIAL-borieifiateraiea^eopatare 84 

BURLESUUB-wk, 


TO  CALL— to  call,  bid, 

TO  CALL— to  cry, 

TOCALL-to 

OALLOUS-hard, 

CALM— cakn,  compcoed,  trilerjtcd 

CALM— ealn,  placid,  eereae 

TO  CALM- 


CALM-^paaee,  qulat, 
TO  OALUMNIATE-to 


CAN— cwy,  eaa  •• 
TO  CANCEL— eo 


TO  CANCEL-toUotoot, 


047 
041 


CABMD-  candid,  con 
CANDID-frank, 


free,< 


BURNING-^  Aery,  burning,  ardent.... 
TO  BURST— to  break,  buret,  crack,  apnt.. 


475 


aagigaanat,  avoeaakNi 

BUBINIB8— buetoeaj,  trade,  pjrofoarion,  art. 
ffFJWWWflW    IbiIbob\  fldVtij  duty 

....  on 

....301 
••••  331 

....  VB 

BUBTIiB— beetle,  tanoh,  oproar 

BTOT— active,  eucy,  oflelooe 

••••  007 

BUTOIKBY--<aruafelah^htor,  butchery,  i 

•  ••  510 

BUTT   aawh,buu 

TO  BUY— to  bar,  purchace,  bargain,  eheape 

BY-WORD—axlooj,  nonta,  epberiam,  ap 

••■J""!  »»Jkig,  adage,  proverb,  by-word, 

....440 
■•••  335 

•BW&0 

CABAL  cnaiMnBtkii, cabal,  plot, ootiBiaracy...  400 
TO  CAJOLE— to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn...  005 
CALAMITY- 


TO  CALCULATE— to 


OANONIZA' 

CAP ACIOU8— emote,  ipattoaa,  capoctoua 

CAPACIOUSNESS  » 

CAPACITY  } 

CAPACITY— abUta,  capacity 

CAPRICE— hanaear, 

OAPRICIOUS-faneUuJ, 


174 

.  or 


CAPTIOUS— capttoue, 

fretful 

TO  CAFTlVATB-to 

enraptorO)  captivate 

TO  CAPTIVATE— to  enclave,  captivate 
CAPTIVITY- 


.  «7 


.100 


CAPTURE— capture,  eaUnra,  priaa 

CARCABS-kodj.eorpa^caroiai 

OARB— care,  anUcitode,  anxiety 

CARE— oaro,  ooaoara,  regard 

CARE— care,  charge,  maaagaaient 

OARB— bead,  care,  atbmiioa 

CARJCTJL— careful,  canttoue,  prerident.. 

CAREFUL— attentive,  careful- 

CARELESS-tadotont,  eupioa,  Matte 

CARELBSB-nogUgent,  leatim,  caretaai,  thought- 
lem,heedtoa^ii>alteB*fe 401 

TO  CARESS-tocaraa^lbodle JT7 

OARGO-lrekMeuVHl^Uaflloao\lmtdeB....  300 

OARNAGE-caroage,  elaugbtar,  butchery,  bbbb- 
aaere 510 

CAROUSAL— feaat,  banquet,  caroaoal,  entertain- 
ment, treat...  •••••••••••••*..  ••••«••••••••  513 

TO  CARP-toecaeure,CBrp,cavO 113 

CARRIAGE— carriage,  gall,  walk ISO 

OARRLtGB-tenavtour,  conduct,  carriage,  da- 


TO  CARRY— to  bear,  cany,  oootoj,  traoaport. . 

TO  CARRY-to  bring,  fetch,  carry 

CASE— eace,  caaae .« 

CASE   ehoatioo,  condition,  atata,  predicament 


no 


CASH— money,  caab • •••  ! 

TO  CAST— to eaat,  throw, burl *•••••  ! 

OAST— cart,  torn,  doasrlption,  character 
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CfeSUAL-oceaslousJ,  canal 

CASUALTY   accident,  contingency,  casualty. . 
CATALOGUE-flst,  roll,  catalogue,  register. , 


>  in 

,  418 
,  179 


TO  CATCH— to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  sens, 


TO  CAVIL— to  ceaanre,  carp,  caTfl 

CAVITY— opening,  aperture,  cavity 

CAUBB— case,  cause 

CAUSE— cause,  reason,  motive 

TO  CAUSE— to  caaae,  occasion,  create S 

CAUTION    ■dmoaldon,  waratof ,  caottoo 193 

OAUTIOUB—caj*ful,cautioc4s  provident 485 

OAUTIOtTS-^aattmi,  wary,  drowsy 485 

TOCEA8aV^ceaaB,leBireofl;dltooatlBaeldailBt  857 
TO  CEDB-to  give  op,  deliver,  earreader,  yield, 


GELBBRATED-faiaous,  celebrated,  renowned, 


.473 


swiftness, 


CELESTIAL   relauflal,  heavenly m 

TO  01twmj*E-Ho  ccneure,  animadvert,  criticise  111 

TO  CENSURE— to  accuse,  contaie .. ill 

TO  OElfSURE— to  censure,  carp,  cavB lis 

TO  CENSURE-to  Mama,  reprove,  reproach,  up- 
braid, csasoje,  condemn no 

OEREMOlWOUS—rbrmaJ,  ceremonious 884 

CEEBMONY-fhrm,  ceremony,  rite,  observance   83 

CERTAIN— certain,  sure,  secure 308 

CESSATION-eessation,  atop,  rest,  Intermission  857 

TO  CHAFE— tomb, chate,  fret, gall 

CHAGRIN— vexation,  mortification,  drag  rln 123 

CHAW— chain,  fetter,  band,  ■hackle 317 

TO  CHALLENGE— to  brave,  defy,  dare,  cbal- 

*** 138 

CHAMPION'— combatant,  champion 134 

CHANCE— chance,  fortune,  fate 170 

CHANCE— chance,  probability no 

CHANCE— chance,  hazard 170 

CHANCE— accident,  chance 171 

TO  CHANCE— to  happen,  chance m 

TO  CHANGE— to  change,  alter,  vary 033 

IO  CHANGE— to  change,  exchange,  barter,  sub- 

■thnte 331 

CM  ANGE— change,  variation,  vicissitude 888 

CHARACTER— character,  letter 107 

CHARACTER-cast,  turn,  description,  character  487 

CHARACTER— character,  reputation 478 

TO  CHARACTERIZE— to  name,  A*tvMntnitev 

style,  entitle,  designate,  characteriae 471 

CHARGE— care,  charge, 
CHARGE — attack,    assault, 

**■«» U6 

CHARGE- coal,  expense,  price,  charge 436 

CHARGE-omce,  place,  charge,  function 333 

TO  CHAEGE-to  accuse,  charge,  Impeach,  ar- 

_Bl*Jfl "1 

CHAKM— grace,  charm ,  314 

CHAEM-pleaaure,Joy,dellght,ehann 30 

TO  CHARM— to  charm,  enchant,  faadnate,  en- 
rapture, captivate ,...,  317 


C1LARM8— extractions,  sllurements,  cfaarma 318 

CHASE— forest,  caaae,  park 871 

CHASE— boat,  cbaea STl 

CHAflM   breach,  break,  gap,  cbaam 881 

TO  CHASTEN— to  chasten,  chastise 884 

CHASTITY— chastity,  conttoence,  modeaty 845 

TO  CHASTISE-U)  chasten,  ebastlee 884 

TO  CHAT— to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle,  prate  488 
CHATTELS   goods,  furniture,  chattels,  seovea- 

bla^eflbcto. 839 

TO  CHATTER— to  babble, 


TO  CHEAPEN— to   buy, 


bargain, 


TO  CHEAT— to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 
TO  CHECK— to  check,  curb, 
TO  CHBCK-to  check,  chide, 
prove,  rebuke  •••••*••  •«••••< 
TO  CHECK— to  check,  atop... . . 
TO  CHEER— to 


TO 


118 


CHEERFUL    chcmfiil,  inorry,  sprightly,  gay....  388 

CHEERFUL— glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 388 

TO  CHERISH— to  ao«ffhe\  nurture,  chcrbh 37T 

TO  CHERISH— to  foster,  cherish,  harbour,  In- 
dulge  37T 

TO  CHIDE— to  check,  chide,  repriaiand,  reprove, 

wmike 118 

CHIEF— chief;  principal,  mala 888 

CHIEF— chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 888 

CHIEFLY— especially,  particularly,  principally, 

chiefly '888 

CHIEFTAIN— chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 888 

OHBLDIBH— childisb,  Infantine 401 

CHILL-chUI,cold 814 

TO  CHOKE— to  suflbeate,  ■tine,  another,  choke  888 

CHOICE— option,  choke 881 

CHOIJSR— anger,  choter,  rage,  fury 118 

TO  CHOOSE— to  choose,  prefer 888 

TO  CHOOSE— to  choose,  pick,  select 884 

TO  CHOOSE— to  choose,  elect 834 

CflRONK&ES-anccdotee,  memoirs,  chronicles,      • 


CaURMWG-^|ghtful,chs*sslng 313  •  CLAIMlright,  dsimVprivBefs' 


CHURCH— temple,  church 88 

CmCLE-drcle,  sphere,  orb,  globe ITS 

CIRCUIT— circuit,  tout,  round 178 

TO  CIRCULATE— to  apread,  circulate,  propa- 
gate, disseminate 348 

TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE— to  ditumeeribe,  enclose  178 
TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE— to  bound,  limit,  confine, 

circumscribe,  restrict 188 

CIRCUMSPECT— cautious,  wary,  cirenmspeet..  488 

CIRCUMSTANCE-dicuiiistance,iltualioa 118 

CIRCUMSTANCE^ncldent,faet ITS 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL— circumstantial,  particu- 
lar, minute it| 

TO  CITE— 10  cite,  quote 488 

TO  CITE— to  cite,  summon 488 

CrVIL-clvIl,  polite 188 

CIVIL-civU,  obliging,  complsJeant 188 

CmLfTY— benefit,  favour,  Mildness,  dvility . .. .  188 
CIVILIZATION— cultivation,  culture,  dvittaa- 
tion,  refinement . 
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tffy.^TM    prrjrjnaitMi,  olalm < 

TO  CL AIM— to  aak,  or  ask  for,  claim,  < 
CLAMOROUS-toud,  noisy,  bjajweadrng,  da- 


CLAMOUR-notee,  cry,  outer* 
GLANDESllNE— elanac* 
TO  C&ASP— toclaafthenj, 


TO  CLASS— Co  closs,  arrange,  r 
•42LEAR— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious, 


CLEAR-deer,  lusld,  bright,  vivid 

CLBAR-to,  clear 

•TO  CLEAR— to  absolve,  acquit,  clear . 
CLEARLY-deariy,  diataeUy 


TO  CLRAVE— to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 

CLEMENCY    clemoacr,  lenity,  mercy 

t2LERGYMAN— derayman,  parson,  priest,  minis 


4TB 
476 

477 

vest 

477 
477 
419 
358 


TO  CLIMB— to  erica  or  rise,  meant,  aaeeni,  climb, 

ecale ! 

CLOAK*-4»oak,afteie^  Mart,  veil *W 

TOOLOO-^clogvloaa\eBoaiBbar fTO 

•3LOIBTER— cloister,  convent,  neaactery 86* 

CLOAK    eaouel,  dose 

CLOSE   dose,  compact 


-TO  CL08£— lo  dose,  abet 

TO  CLOSE— to  dose,  fltueb,  conduce 

TO  OLOBE— to  end,  eloao,  terminate 

4X0  WN— countryman,  peasant,  twain,  Mad,  rus- 

llektclown 

90  OLOY— canary,  satiate,  glut,  doy 

CLUMSY— awkward,  cltuaay 

COADJUTOR— eetleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  as- 

TO  COALESCE— to  add,  Join,  unite,  coalesce. 

COARSE— coarse,  rough,  rode 

COARSE— gross,  coaiae 

TO  COAX— to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn. .. . 

TO  COEBCE— to  coerce,  reatrahi. 

COEVAL— coeval,  contemporary 

COGENT— cogent,  forcible,  strong 

90  COINCIDE— to  agree,  coincide,  concur. . . . 

COLD— ©hffl,  cold 

OOLD-eool,  cold,  frigid 

COLLEAGUE— -colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  as- 


TO  COLLECT— to  aawmble, 

TO  COLLECT— to  gather,  collect... 

COLLECTED— calm,  compoced,  collected 

COLLECTION    assembly,   aaaemblage,   group, 


S15 

401 
418 
101 
SOI 
5S5 
SSO 
987 
MO 
151 
514 
514 

401 
489 
834 


COLLOQUY 


i,  dialogue,  coltoquy, 


400 

TO  COLOUR— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  ataln 516 

COLOUR— colour,  hue,  tint 510 

COLOURABLE— colourable,  apedoua,  ostensible, 

plausible,  feasible 510 

COLUMN— pillar,  column 499 

COMBAT— battle  combat,  engagement 141 


COMBAT-conmct, 

TO  COMBAT— to  combat,  oppose .... 

COMBATANT— combment,  champion 

COMBINATION. 

COMBINATION— combination,  cabal,  plot,  eon- 

•puacy ... 

TO  COMBINE— to  connect, 

TO  COME— to  come,  arrive 

OOMXLY-becemiag,  oomely,  graotlal 
COMELY-«raceful,  comely,  emjaat... 
COMFORT— comma, 
TO  COMFORT-to  cheer, 
TO  COMFORT-to 
COMICK    )  la^MjbaMe,  rue^oaa,  rWcaloaa,  CO- 
COMICAL  J     mJceJorcoaniok,ovaH 

comma: 

cent, 

COMMANDING— oommaadiog,  imperative,  im- 
perious, authoritative - 

TO  COMMENCE-tobeghV 

TOOOMMEND-to  praise, 

extol . 

OOMJMENPABLyrHaadaMe,  praiaewortfay.eom- 


134 
04 


419 


3» 
305 


199 

m 


C^MJnXN£URATE---iMeaoitloBate, 


COMMENT         \ 

COMMENTARY  I 

COMMERCE— Intercourse,  communicatioo,  con- 
nexion, commerce 

COMMERCE— trade,  commerce,  tramck,  dealing 

COMMERCIAL— mercantile,  commercial 

COMMISERATION— eympathy,  commiseration, 
compaation,  condolence 

TO  COMMISSION— to  commission,  authorise, 
empower 

TO  COMMIT— to  conalgn,  commit,  intrust 

TO  COMMIT— to  perpetrate,  commit 

COMMODIOUS— commodious,  convenient,  suita- 
ble  

COMMODITY— commodity,  goods,  merchandise, 
ware 

COMMON— common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean  ... 

COMMONLY— commonly,  generally,  frequently, 
usually 

COMMONWEALTH — state,  realm,  common- 
wealth  

COMMOTION— commotion,  disturbance  - 

TO  COMMUNICATE— to  communicate,  impart 

COMMUNICATION — Intercourse,  communica- 
tion, connexion,  commerce 

COMMUNICATIVE— communicative,  free ..... 

COMMUNION— communion,  convene 

COMMUNION— Lord's  supper,  eucharlat,  eommu- 


3S7 


166 

4U 


417 


199 

417 


487 
4*7 


COMMUNITY— community,  sodety 487 

TO  COMMUTE— to  exchange,  baiter,  commute, 
truck 339 

COMPACT  agreement,  contract,  covenant,  cam- 
pact,  bargain 159 

COMPACT— doaa,  compact •• 909 

OOMPANION- 
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COMPANION— aaaodate,  companion 488 

COMPANY— assembly,  company,  meeting,  con- 
gregation, parliament,  diet,  congress,  convenF- 

Hon,  synod,  convocation,  council 480 

COMPANY— association,  society,  company,  part- 
nership  489 

COMPANY— band,  company,  crew,  gang < 

COMPANY— society,  company 487 

COMPANY— troop,  company , 493 

COMPARISON— comparison,  contrast 135 

COMPARISON-simile,  atmUitude,  comparison. .  538 

COMPASSION— pity,  compaaiion 956 

COMPASSION— sympathy,  commiseration,  com- 
passion, condolence • 357 

COMPATIBLE— compatible,  consistent 153 

TO  COMPEL— to  compel,  fores,  oblige,  necessi- 
tate  .v. , 219 

COMPENSATION— compensation,  satisfaction, 
amends,  remuneration,  recompense,  requital, 

reward 438 

COMPETENT— competent,  fitted,  qualified 154 

COMPETITION— competition,  rivalry,  emula- 
tion  ...s. 131 

TO  COMPLAIN— to  complain,  lament,  regret. . .  409 
TO  COMPLAIN— to  complain,  murmur, repine..  409 

COMPLAINT— complaint,  accusation 112 

COMPLAISANCE— complaisance,    condescen- 
sion, deference 800 

COMPLAISANT— civil,  obliging,  complaisant. . .  190 
COMPLAISANT— courteous,  courtly,  complai- 
sant   190 

COMPLETE  -complete,  perfect,  finished 887 

COMPLETE— whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  in- 
tegral  , ! 

TO  COMPLETE— lo  complete,  finish,  terminate  887 
COMPLETION— consummation,  completion ....  887 

COMPLEX— compound,  complex 818 

COMPLEXITY     >  complexity,  complication,  tn- 

COMPUCATION  \     tricacy 918 

COMPLIANT-compllant,  yielding,  submissive. .  151 
TO  COMPLIMENT— to  adulate,  natter,  compli- 
ment  

TO  COMPLY— to  comply,  conform,  yield,  submit  150 
TO  COMPLY— to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acqui- 
esce, agree ,  151 

TO  COMPOSE— to  compose,  settle 887 

TO  COMPOSE— to  compound,  compose 819 

TO  COMPOSE— to  form,  compose,  constitute. ...  394 

COMPOSED— composed,  sedate 837 

COMPOSED— calm,  composed,  collected 

COMPOUND— compound,  complex 918 

TO  COMPOUND— to  compound,  compose,. .....  319 

TO  COMPREHEND— to  comprise,  comprehend, 

embrace,  contain,  include. 174 

TO  COMPREHEND— to  conceive,  understand, 

comprehend 74 

COMPREHENSIVE— comprehensive,  extensive.  174 
TO  COMPRISE— to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include 174 

COMPULSION— constraint,  compulsion 830 

COMPUNCTION— repentance,  penitence,  contri- 
tion, compunction,  remorse  

rO  COMPUTE— to  calculate,  compote,  reckon, 

count  or  account,  number 438 
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TO  COMPUTE— to  estimate,  compute,  rate 438 

TO  CONCEAL— to  conceal, dissemble, disguise..  519 

TO  CONCEAL— to  conceal,  bide,  secrete 519 

CONCEALMENT— concealment,  secrecy 519 

TO  CONCEDE— lo  give  up,  deliver,  surrender, 

yield,  cede,  concede 942 

CONCEIT— conceit,  fancy 99 

CONCEIT— pride,  vanity,  conceit 100 

CONCEITED— oplniated,  oplnlative,  conceited, 

egoistical 100 

TO  CONCEIVE— to  conceive,  apprehend,  sup- 
pose, imagine 7s 

TO  CONCEIVE— to  conceive,  understand,  com- 
prehend   74 

CONCEPTION— conception,  notion 75 

CONCEPTION— perception,  ides,  conception,  no- 
tion  , 75 

CONCERN— affair,  business,  concern 338 

CONCERN— care,  concern,  regard 435 

CONCERN— interest,  concern .338 

TO  CONCERN— to  affect,  concern 338 

TO  CONCERT— to  concert,  contrive,  manage. . .  533 

TO  CONCILIATE-to  conciliate,  reconcile 153 

CONCISE— snort,  brief,  concise,  summery,  suc- 
cinct  , 986 

TO  CONCLUDE-to  close,  finish,  conclude 989 

TO  CONCLUDE  UPON-rto  decide,  determine, 

conclude  upon. •    383 

CONCLUSION— conclusion,  inference,  deduction  78 
CONCLUSIVE— conclusive,  decisive,  convincing  885 

CONCLUSIVE— onai,  conclusive. 984 

CONCOMITANT-- accompaniment,  companion, 

concomitant 493 

CONCORD— concord,  harmony . . . 155 

TO  CONCUR— to  agree,  coincide,  concur 151 

CONCURRENCE— assent,  consent,  approbation, 

concurrence 156 

CONCUSSION— shock,  ooncnssion 305 

TO  CONDEMN— to  blame,  reprove,  reproach, 

upbraid,  censure,  condemn 110 

TO  CONDEMN— to  reprobate,  condemn 109 

TO  CONDEMN— to  sentence,  condemn,  doom...  109 
CONDESCENSION— complaisance,  condescen- 
sion, deference SMC 

CONDITION-article,  condition,  term 335 

CONDITION— condition,  station 889 

CONDITION— situation,  condition,  state,  predica- 
ment, plight,  case 97<> 

CONDOLENCE— sympathy,  compassion,  com- 
miseration, condolence 351 

TO  CONDUCE— to  condocev contribute 168 

CONDUCT— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  deport- 
ment, demeanour . . 199 

TO  CONDUCT— to  conduct,  guide,  lend 1H 

TO  CONDUCT— to  conduct,  manage,  direct ....  191 
CONFEDERACY— alliance,  league,  confederacy  499 
CONFEDERATE— ally,  confederate,  accomplice  491 

TO  CONFER— to  confer,  bestow 167 

CONFERENCE— conversation,  dialogue,  confe- 
rence, colloquy 400 

TO  CONFESS-to  acknowledge,  own,  confess, 

avow 449 

TO  CONFIDE— to  confide,  trust 414 

CONFIDENCE-anraranee,  confidence 415 
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CONFIDENCE— hope,  expectation,  trust,  confi- 
dence  414 

CONFIDENT— confident,  dogmatical,  positive. . .  414 
TO  CONFINE— to  bound,  limit,  confine,  circum- 
scribe, restrict 178 

CX)NFINED— contracted,  confined,  narrow 177 

CONFINEMENT— confinement,    imprisonment, 

captivity 178 

TO  CONFIRM— to  confirm, corroborate.........  935 

TO  CONFIRM— to  confirm,  establish 225 

CONFLICT— conflict,  combat,  contest 142 

TO  CONFORM— to  comply,  conform,  yield,  sub- 

rnJt 150 

CONFORMABLE— conformable,  agreeable,  suita- 
ble  * 153 

CONFORM ATTON— form,  figure,  conformation. .  293 
TO  CONFOUrH)-^si»aih,  confound,  coiifueB..  107 
TO  CONFOUND— to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert, 

confound 143 

TO  CONFOUND— to  confound,  confuse 281 

TO  CONFOUND— to  mix,  mingle,  Mend,  eoo> 

fbutod 284 

TO  CONFRONT— to  confront,  face 142 

TO  CONFUSE— to confound, confuse 281 

TO  CONFUSE— to  abash,  confound,  cut/use. . . .  107 

•CONFUSED— Indistinct,  confused 283 

•CONFUSION— confusion,  disorder 282 

TO  CONFUTE— to  confute,  refute,  oppugn,  d*> 

prove US 

TO  CONGRATULATE— to  felicitate,  congratu- 


{  assembly,  company, 
Maoism,  diet,  congress, 
convention,  synod,  con- 
vocation, council 490 

^CONJECTURE— conjecture,  supposition,  sur- 
mise     24 

TO  CONJECTURE— to  guess,  conjecture,  dlvrna   25 

CONJUNCTURE— conjuncture,  crisis 173 

TO  CONNECT— to  connect,  combine,  unite 419 

<X)NNECTED-connected,  related 419 

•CONNEXION— Intercourse,  communication,  eon- 


TO  CONQUER— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 


— v 144 

<X>N8Aira(7IMTY-kiiidred,  relationship,  anV 

nity,  consanguinity 497 

-CONSCIENTIOUS—  conscientious,  scrupulous..    88 
CONSCIOUS— aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprised, 

conscious • » ........  428 

TO  BE  CONSCIOUS— to  fee),  be  sensible,  con- 
scious   376 

TO  CONSECRATE— to  dedicate,  devote,  conse- 
crate, hallow 88 

TO  CONSENT— to  consent,  permit,  allow 158 

TO  CONSENT— to  accede,  consent,  comply,  ac- 
quiesce, agree 151 

4X>N8ENT— assent,  consent,  approbation,  concur- 
rence  158 

CONSEQUENCE— effect,  consequence,  result,  to- 


CONSEQUENCE— elgniflcstion,  avail,  Import- 
ance, consequence,  weight,  moment  •  •  • 49s 


CONSEQUENT— subsequent,  consequent,  poste- 
rior ..... .>.  *?• 

CONSEQUENTLY— naturally,  consequently,  In 

course,  of  course 279 

CONSEQUENTLY— therefore,  consequently,  ac- 
cordingly  274 

TO  CONSIDER— to  consider,  reflect 7* 

TO  CONSIDER—  to  consider,  regard 77 

CttNSroERATE-tiratfhtfut,  considerate,  deli- 
berate  424 

CONSIDERATION— consideration,  reason 77 

TO  CONSIGN— to  consign,  commit,  Intrust 415 

CONSISTENT— compatible,  consistent 153 

CONSISTENT— consonant,  accordant  consistent  153 

TO  CONSOLE— to  console,  solace,  comfort 350 

CONSONANT— consonant,  accordant,  consistent  158 
CONSPICUOUS    dtsthsjutshed,  noted,  couaphe 

one,  eminent,  illustrious 478 

CONSPICUOUS— promtoeut,  completions 474 

CONSPIRACY— combination,  oabal,  plot,  conspi- 
racy  489 

CONSTANCT— coMtancy,  stability, 


CONSTANT— continual,  perpetual,  constant ....  288 

CONSTANT— durable,  constant... » 281 

CONSTERNATION— alarm,  teriour,  fright,  con- 
sternation  38r 

TO  OONSTITUTE— to  constitute,  appoint,  de- 

r*te- 21« 

TO  OONBTrrUTB— to  form,  compose,  consti- 
tute  ♦ 294 

CONSTITUTK)* 


114 


coNsnTunoN- 


snioinmcnt,o 

CONSTRAINT— constraint,  compulsion 

CONSTRAINT-oonstramt,  restraint,  restriction 

CONSTRUCT-to  build,  erect,  contract 

TO  CONSULT-to  consult,  deliberate,  debate,  v 

TO  CONSUME— to  consume,  destroy,  wsste.... 

OON8UMMATK>N--eonsummation,  completion 

CONSUMPTION— decay,  decUne,  consumption. . 

CONTACT— contact,  touch 

CONTAGION— contagion,  Infection 

CONTAGIOUS— contagious,  epidemical,  pestilen- 
tial  

TO  CONTAIN— to  contain,  bold 

TO  CONTAIN— to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  Include « 

TO  CONTAMINATE— to  contaminate,  defile, 
pollute,  unit,  corrupt 

TO  CONTEMN— to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  dis- 
dain  

TO  CONTEMPLATE— tocontemnlate,  meditate, 


CONTEMPORARY— coeval,  contemporary 

CONTEMPTIBLE  J,^^, 

CONTEMPTUOUS  S  """"""l*" 

CONTEMPTUOUS— contemptuous,  scornful,  dis- 
dainful   

CONTEMPTIBLE— contemptible,  despicable,  pi- 
tiful  ~. 

TO  CONTEND— to  contend,  strive,  vie 

TO  CONTEND— to  contend,  contest,  dispute. .. . 

CONTENTION— contention,  strife 


287 
388 

129 
129 

128 
174 

I7« 

129 

101 

78 
287 


102 
131 
181 
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CONTENTJi 

strife ; « 133 

CONTENTMENT— contentment,  satisfaction...  384 

CONTEST— conflict,  combat,  contest 149 

TO  CONTEST— to contend,  contest,  dispute....  131 
OOWnOUOUB-ndjeeent,  adjoi^nf ,  eontlgnoni  490 
CONTINEKCB--chasti ty,  continence,  modesty. .  915 
CONTINGENCY-— eeeWent,  casualty,  contin- 
gency  179 

OONTTNGENT-eeddental,  toddental,  casual, 

eentfnnent 178 

CONTINUAL— continual,  perpetual,  constant. . .  965 

CONTINUAL— continual,  continued ~ 965 

CONTINUANCE   >  continuance,  deration,  con- 

CONTINUATION  J     tinoatkm 965 

CONTINUATION— continuation,  continuity. .. .  968 
TO  COOTDFUE— to oonttnae, tannin, etajr -...*  963 
TO  CONTINUE— to  continue,  persevere,  persist, 

pursue, prosecute 964 

CONTINUED—  continual, eontinned 965 

CONTINUITY— continuation,  eontinniiy 966 

CONTRACT— ^-agreement,  contract,  covenant, 

compact,  bargain 159 

TO  CONTRACT— to  abridge,  curtail,  contract. .  178 
CONTRACTED— contracted,  confined,  narrow. .  177 
TO  CONTRADICT— to  contradict,  oppose,  deny  113 

CONTRARY—ndaeraa,  contrary,  opposite 135 

CONTRAST— eomnuriso^  contrast.... 135 

IK)  CONTRIBUTB-to conduce, contribute ....  166 
TO  CONTRIBUTE— to  ii>uitot«,edurinftiteT,  con- 
tribute  167 

CONTRIBUTION— tax,  duty,  custom,  toB,  Im- 

po^tribirto,  contribution 168 

CONTRITION— repentance,  penitence,  contrition, 
compunction, innMnaa ...... .»»........*....    88 

CONTRIVANCE— device,  contrivance 535 

TO  CONTRIVE— to  contrive, device,  Invent....  539 
TO  CONTRIVE— to  concert,  contrive,  manage..  533 

TO  CONTROL— to  check,  euro,  control 999 

TO  CONTROVERT— to  controvert,  dispute  . .. .  114 
CONTUMACIOUB— obstinate,  atnbbom,  contu- 
macious, headstrong,  heady 909 

CONTUMACY— enntujnaey,  rebellion 910 

CONTUMELY— reproach,  cooContely,  obtoqoy. .  108 
TO  CONVENE— to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  490 
CONVENIENT— coouDodtoas,  convenient,  snlta- 

ble 417 

CONVENT— doieter,  convent,  monentery 86 

CONVENTION— assembly,  company,  meeting, 
congregation,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, eynod, convocation, eonncil ...  480 

CONVERSATION— conversation,  dialogue,  con- 
ference, coUoqay 460 

CONVERSE— communion,  convene 487 

TO  CONVERSE— to  speak,  talk,  convene,  dts- 

ennrne 459 

QONVERSIBLE-faeetious,  convertible,  Jocular, 
pleasant,  jocese  ............................  481 

30NVERT— convert,  proselyte, 86 

TO  CONVEY— to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport  830 

TO  CONVICT— to  convict,  detect,  dleeovar 445 

30NVICT— crimloaL  culprit,  malefactor,  felon, 

eonvlet 183 

TQNVICTION— conviction,  perniaalon 79 

8* 


CONVINCING— conclusive,  decWvc,  convincing  995 

CON  VIVIAL— convivial,  aocial,  sociable 487 

CONVOCATION— eeaembly,  company,  meeting, 
congregation,  pariiament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, rynod,  convocation,  eonncil 488 

TO  CONVOKS-to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  480 

COOL-cool,  eold,  frigid 514 

COOL— damamionale,  cool 119 

COPIOUS— plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant,  copl- 

ona,  ample 341 

COPIOUSLY— largely,  copiously,  fnDy 849 

COPY— copy,  model,  pattern,  inecimen 530 

TO  COPY— to  copy,  tranecribe 580 

TO  COPY— to  Imitate,  copy,  counterfeit 5S9 

COQUET— coquet,  Jilt 595 

CORDIAL— hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 431 

CORNER-corner,  angle.* 488 

cor^reaU60^  51° 

CORPOREAL— corporeal,  material 510 

CORPSE— body,  corpse,  carcaas 510 

CORPULENT— corpulent,  stout,  lusty 511 

TO  CORRECT— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rec- 
tify, emend,  Improve,  mend,  better 901 

CORRECT— correct,  accurate 909 

CORRECTION— correction,  discipline,  punish- 
ment  904 

CORRECTNESS- Justness correctnem. 983 

CORRESPONDENT—^orrespondent,   suitable, 

uawerabie' 155 

TO  CORROBORATE— to  confirm,  corroborate. .  995 
TO  CORRUPT— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute, 

taint,  corrupt,  w 199 

TO  CORRUPT— to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 504 

CORRUPTION— depravity,  deuravetkm,  corrup- 
tion   198 

COST— coat,  expense,  price,  charge 438 

COfiTTLY— valuable,  piecioua,  costly 437 

COVENANT— -agreement,  contract,  covenant, 

compact,  bargain. 159 

TO  COVER— to  cover,  bide 517 

COVER— cover,  shelter,  screen 517 

COVERINCk-tegunjent,  covering 518 

TO  COVET-Ho  desire,  tong  for,  hanker  after, 

covet 159 

OOVETOUSNESS— covetousness,  cupidity,  ava- 
rice  180 

COUNCIL— assembly,  company,  meeting,  congre- 
gation, parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

synod,  convocation,  council » 480 

COUNSEL— ad  vice,  counsel,  instruction 194 

TO  COUNT— to  calculate,  compute,  reckon,  count 

or  account,  number.... 439 

TO  COUNTENANCE— to  encourage,  sanction, 

rantenanee,iupport.. 310 

COUNTENANCE— face,  countenance,  visage. . .  479 
COUNTERFEIT— spurious,  suppositious,  coun- 
terfeit  598 

TO  COUNTERFEIT— to  imitate,  copy,  counter- 
feit  ,599 

COUNTRY— land,  country 497 

COUNTRYMAN— countryman,  peasant,  swain, 

Mndjiusttek,  clown 398 

COUPLE-couple,  brace,  pair ..434 
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COURAGE— courage,  fortitude,  resolution 140 

COURAGE— bravery,  courage,  valour 139 

COUBflE— coane,  race,  passage 875 

COURSE— way,  road,  route  or  rout,  comae 975 

COURSE— serie*,  course  .. 875 

COURSE— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

means... 973 

COURTEOUS— affable,  courteous 900 

COURTLY      I  courteous, complaisant, courtly..  109 

TO  CRACK— to  break,  burst,  crack,  split 509 

CRAFTY— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 929 

TO  CRAVB— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  sup- 
plicate* Implore,  crave 158 

TO  CREATE— to  cause,  occasion,  create 994 

TO  CREATE— to  make,  form,  produce,  create  . .  999 

CREDIT— credit,  favour,  Influence 190 

CREDIT— belief,  credit,  trust,  faith 78 

CREDIT— name,  reputation,  repute,  credit 479 

CREED— faith, creed.. 79 

CREW— band,  company,  crew,  gang 499 

CRIME— crime,  vice,  sin 199 

CRIME— crime,  misdemeanour 199 

CRIMINAL— criminal,  guilty 193 

CRIMINAL— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  Moo, 

convict 193 

CRISIS— conjuncture,  crisis 173 

CRITERION— criterion,  standard 995 

CRITICISM— snrmadverslon,  criticism,  stricture.  119 
TO  CRITICISE— to  censure,  animadvert,  criti- 
cise  , Ill 

CROOKED— awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked, 

froward,  perverse 315 

CROOKED— bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 316 

CROSS— awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked,  fro- 
ward, perverse 315 

CROSS— captious,  crass,  peevish,  petulant,  fretful  £15 

CROWD— multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm 494 

CRUEL— cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal,  sa- 

▼»«» 373 

CRUEL— hardhearted,  cruel,  unmerciful,  merci- 

»•■■ 373 

TO  CRUSH-to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound, 

crush 301 

TO  CRUSH— to  overwhelm,  crush 504 

CRUTCH— staff,  stick,  crutch 939 

CRY— noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  weep 470 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  scream,  shriek 470 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  exclaim,  call 470 

CULPABLE— culpable,  faulty 193 

CULRRIT-crimlnal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon, 

convict .....193 

CULTIVATION— cultivation,  tillage,  husbandry  337 
CULTIVATION  >  cultivation,  culture,  civilize 

CULTURE  J     tlon,  refinement ]98 

CUNNING— art,  cunning,  deceit 521 

CUNNING— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily ....  599 

CUPIDITY— covefousness,  cupidity,  avarice 180 

TO  CURB— to  check,  curb,  control 899 

ro  CURE— to  cure,  heal,  remedy 305 

CURE— cure,  remedy 365 

CURIOUS— curious,  Inquisitive,  prying 99 

CURRENT~stream,  current,  tide 358 


CURSE— malediction,  curse,  imprecation,  execra- 
tion, anathema 89 

CURSORY— cursory, hasty, alight, 'desultory  . ...  968 
TO  CURTAIL— to  abridge,  curtail, contract ....  178  . 

CURVED— bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 316 

CUSTODY— keeping,  custody 179 

CUSTOM— custom,  habit 399 

CUSTOM— custom,  fashion,  manner,  practice ....  398 
CUSTOM— tax,  doty,  custom,  toll,  impost,  tribute, 

contribution 168 

CUSTOM— usage,  custom,  prescription 394 

DADLY-daily,  diurnal 908 

DAINTY— dainty,  delicacy 314 

DAMAGE— loss,  damage,  detriment 404 

DAMAGE— Injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief  404 
DAMPNESS— moisture,  humidity,  dampness... •  516 

DANGER— danger,  peril,  hazard 171 

TO  DARE— to  brave,  dare,  defy,  challenge 138 

DARING— daring,  bold 141 

DARK— dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious *  480 

DARK— opaque,  dark *..  481 

TO  DART— to  shoot,  dart 305 

DATE— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epoehe 987 

TO  DAUB— to  smear,  daub 815 

TO  DAUNT— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal.* 398 

DAYS  OF  YORE— formerly,  to  times  past,  or 
old  times,  days  of  yore,  anciently  or  ancient 


DEAD— lifeless,  dead,  inanimate 356 

DEADLY— deadly,  mortal,  fatal 371 

DEAL— deal, quantity, portion.... 486 

DEALING—trade, commerce, trtffick, dealing...  333 

DEARTH-ecarcfty,  dearth 950 

DEATH— death,  departure,  decease,  demise 371 

TO  DEBAR— to  deprive,  debar,  abridge 806 

TO  DEBASE— to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  debase, 
disgrace  ••••••••••••••••••••■••••••••••••••  106 

TO  DEBATE— to  argue,  dispute,  debate 114 

TO  DEBATE— consult,  deliberate,  debate 115 

TO  DEBILITATE— to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debili- 
tate, enervate,  Invalidate 368 

DEBILITY— debility,  Infirmity,  Imbecility 367 

DEBT— debt,  due 917 

DECAY— decay,  decline,  consumption 368 

TO  DECAY— to  periih,  die,  decay. 371 

DECEASE— death,  departure,  decease,  demise  . .  371 

DECEIT— art,  cunning,  deceit 591 

DECEIT— deceit,  deception 89S 

DECEIT— deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing 893 

DECEIT— deceit,  fraud,  guile 583 

DECEITFUL— fallacious,  deceitful,  fraudulent  .  5B3 
TO  DECEIVE— to  deceive,  delude,  Impose  upon  599 

DECEIVER— deceiver,  impostor 589 

DECENCY— decency,  decorum 946 

DECENT— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable  946 

DECEPTION— deceit,  deception 893 

TO  DECIDE— to    decide,  determine,  conclude 

upon 993 

DECIDED— decided,  determined,  resolute  .: 994 

DECn)ED-declded,  decisive 994 

DECISION— decision,  judgement,  sentence 994 

DECISIVE-4ecided,  decisive 994 

DECISIVE— conclusive, decisive, convincing....  995 
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TO  DECLAIM— to  declaim,  inveigh 100 

TO  DECLARE— to  declare,  pubHib, proclaim...  449 
TO  DECLARE— to  express,  declare,  signify,  tes- 
tify, utter 455 

TO  DECLARE— to  discover,  manifest,  declare.  •  444 

TO  DECLARE— to  profess,  declare 449 

DECLINE— decay,  decline,  consumption 388 

TO  DECLINE— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel, 


TO  DECORATE— to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish. 

DECORUM— decency,  decorum 

TO  DECOY— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice,  de- 
coy  .. 

TO  DECREABE-to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  de- 

DECREE    decree,  edict,  proclamation -.. 

TO  DECRY— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce,  de- 
predate, degrade,  decry  

TO  DEDICATE— to  dedicate,  devote,  consecrate, 
hallow 

TO  DEDUCE— to  derive,  trace,  deduce 

TO  DEDUCT— to  deduct,  subtract 

DEDUCTION— conclusion,  inference,  deduction. 

DEED— deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat 

DEED   action,  act,  deed 

TO  DEEM— to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  believe, 


TO  DEFACE— to  deface,  disfigure,  deform. 

TO  DEFAME— to  asperse,  detract,  slander,  de- 


TO  DEFEAT— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout, 

overthrow*.  ■  ■.•••■«•••••»■..••*..••■•••••. 

TO  DEFEAT— to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert,  con- 


TO  DEFEAT— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frus- 
trate  + 

DEFECT— Imperfection,  defect,  mult,  vice 

DEFECT— Memkdi,  defect,  fault 

DEFECTIVE— defective,  deficient 

TO  DEFEND— to  apologize,  defend,  justify,  excul- 
pate, excuse,  plead , 

TO  DEFEND— to  defend,  protect,  vindicate 

TO  DEFEND— to  guard,  defend,  watch 

J£^^Tj*«»da^<toftod« 

DEFENDER— defender,  advocate,  pleader 

DEFENSIBLE  > 
DEFENSIVE     J 
TO  DEFER— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrasti- 
nate, prolong  protract,  retard 

DEFERENCE— complaisance,  condescension,  de- 


[  defensible,  defensive . 


DEFILE— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  corrupt, 
mint...'. 

DEFICIENT— defective,  deficient 

DEFINITE— definite,  positive 

DEFINITION— definition,  explanation 

TO  DEFORM— to  deface,  disfigure,  deform 

TO  DEFRAUD— to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 

TO  DEFY— to  brave,  defy,  dare,  challenge. , . . . . 

TO  DEGRADE— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 
depreciate,  degrade,  decry 

TO  DEGRADE— to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  dis- 


421 

78 

885 

994 

75 
503 

1A5 

143 

143 

J43 

134 
127 
127 

181 

179 
180 

180 

180 

180 

900 

900 

139 
137 
458 

458 
583 
595 
138 

105 

106 


TO  DEGRADE— to  disparage,  derogate,  degrade.  105 
TO  DEGRADE— to  humble,  humiliate,  degrade.  146 

DEGREE— class,  order,  rank,  degree I.  976 

DEITY— deity,  divinity 81 

DEJECTION— dejection,  depression,  melancholy  413 
TO  DELAY— to  delay,  defer,  posipone^procrastl- 

nate,  prolong,  protract,  retard.. 969 

DELEGATE— delegate,  deputy 914 

TO  DELIBERATE— to  consult,  deliberate,  debate  115 
DELDERATE— thoughtful,  considerate,  delibe- 
rate  434 

DELICACY— dainty,  delicacy 314 

DELICATE— fine,  delicate,  nice , 314 

DELIGHT— pleasure,  joy,  delight,  charm 304 

DELIGHTFUL— delightful,  charming 313 

TO  DELINEATE — to  paint,  depict,  delineate, 

sketch 338 

DELINQUENT— offender,  delinquent 190 

TO  DELIVER— to  deliver,  rescue,  save 940 

TO  DELIVER— to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender, 

yield,  cede,  concede 349 

DELIVERANCE  \  ^ 

DELIVERY         \  deMverance,  delivery 940 

TO  DELUDE— to  deceive,  delude,  impose  upon.  599 
TO  DELUGE— to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge ...  359 

DELUSION— fallacy,  delusion,  Illusion 593 

TO  DEMAND— to  ask,  or  ask  for,  claim,  depend  338 

TO  DEMAND— to  demand,  require 998 

DEMEANOUR— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour 199 

DEMISE— death,  departure,  decease,  demise  ....  371 
TO  DEMOLISH— to  demolish,  rase,  dismantle, 

destroy :.  505 

DEMON-devil,  demon 09 

TO  DEMONSTRATE— to  prove,  demonstrate, 

evince,  manifest 444 

TO  DEMUR— to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 96 

DEMUR— demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection ....    96 
TO  DENOMINATE— to  name,  denominate,  style, 

entitle,  designate,  characterize 471 

DENOMINATION— name,  appellation,  tide,  de- 
nomination   471 

TO  DENOTE— to  denote,  signify,  imply 456 

DENSE— thick,  dense 351 

TO  DENY— to  contradict,  oppose,  deny 113 

TO  DENY— to  deny,  refuse 339 

TO  DENY— to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  disavow.  113 
DEPARTURE— death,  departure,  decease,  demise  371 

DEPARTURE— exit,  departure 373 

DEPENDENCE— dependence,  reliance 4 . . . .  416 

TO  DEPICT— to  paint,  depict, delineate, sketch..  338 
TO  DEPLORE— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lamented*- 

.    ptore *......  410 

DEPONENT— deponent,  evidence,  witness. .....  445 

DEPORTMENT— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage 

deportment,  demeanour 199 

DEPOSITS— deposite,  pledge,  security 183 

DEPRAVITY       >  depravity,  depravation,  cor- 

DEPRAVATION5     ruptlon : 198 

TO  DEPRECIATE— to  disparage,  detract,  tra- 

duce,  deprer*ate,  degrade,  decry..... 108 

DEPREDATION  -denredatlon,  robbery 505 

DEPRESSION-  -Ejection,    depression,  melan- 
choly  .' 413 
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TO  DBPBIVB-to  bereave,  deprive,  strip.  • 
TO  DEPRIVE— to  dcpri ve,  debar,  abridge 

DnOTH— depth,  ntesundlty... 

TO  DETUTB-to 


914 


914 

DBPUTY-driegatof  deputy 814 

TO  DERANGE— to  disorder,  derange,  dleeoacert, 

decompose * ft* 

DERANOEls^NT— doraiigamont,  toaanhy,  luna- 


cy* 


TO  DERIDE— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  banter, 
rally 

TO  DERIVE-to  derive,  trace,  deduce 

TO  DEROGATE-todieparatfl,  derogate, degrade 

TO  DESCRIBE— to relate,  recount,  describe  . ... 

DESORD7TION— account,  narrative,  description. 

DESCRUTTION-cast,  tan,  description,  eharac- 
tar 

TO  DESCRY— to  find,  find  out,  discover,  descry, 

espy - 

♦  TO  DESERT— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  reOn- 
qobh .\ 

TO  DESERT-to  abdicate,  deeert 

DESERT    assert,  merit,  worth 

DESERT— solitary,  deeert,  deaolate 

TO  DESIGN— to  design,  purpose,  Intend,  mean.  * 

DESIGN— design,  plan,  scheme,  project 

TO  DESIGNATE— to  name,  denominate,  style, 
eatitie,  deehjnate,  characterise 

TO  DESIRE-to  beg,  desire 

TO  DESIRE— to  desire,  wlan,  long  lor,  hanker 
after,  covet »... •  •••• 

TO  DESIST— to  cease,  leave  off,  dosha,  dlscou- 
tlnue ♦.... 

DESOLATE— aolltary,  deeert,  deaolate 

DESOLATION— ravage,  desolation,  devastation 

DESPAIR— despair,  desperation,  despondency.  • .  • 

DESPATCH— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expe- 
dite, despatch ~ 

DESPERATE-desperate,  hopeless 

DESPERATION— despair,  despondency,  despe- 
ration   • 

DESPICABLE-contemptible,  despicable,  pitiful 

TO  DESPISE— to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  dis- 
dain  

DESPONDENCY-despalr,  despondency,  despe- 
ration  

DESPOTICK— absolute,  arbitrary,  despotick 

DESTIN  ATTON-desflny,  destination 

TO  DESTINE— to  allot,  appoint,  destine. . . .  ~ . . 

DESTINY— destiny,  fate,  let,  doom 

DESTINY-destlny,  destination 

DESTITUTE— bare,  scanty,  destitute 

DESTITUTE— forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 

TO  DESTROY— to  consume,  destroy,  waste .... 

TO  DESTROY— to  demolish,  rase,  dismantle,  de- 
etroy 

DESTRUCTION— destruction,  ruin 

DESTRUCTIVE — destructive    ruinous,  perni 
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445 

943 
SB 
438 
953 
533 
534 

471 
156 

156 

957 
953 
566 

413 

981 
413 

413 

169 

101 

413 
188 
160 
166 
166 
160 
956 
948 
505 


DESULTORY -cursory,  hasty,  slight,  desultory.  989 
TO  DETACH— to  separate,  eever,  disjoin,  detach  491 
TO  DFTAIN-to  hold,  -cetfttdain,  retain 936 


TO  DETECT— to  convict,  dated,  4 
TO  DETER-to deter, discourage, dishearten...  319 
TO  DETERMINE-to  decide,  determine,  con- 
clude upon «. 993 

TO  DETERMINE— to  determine,  resolve 993 

TO  DETERMINE— to  Ax,  determine,  settle,  limit  897 
DETEBJONED-deeidcd,  determined,  resolute. .  994 
TO  DETEST— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loath  138 

TO  DETECT— to  hate,  detest 137 

DETEST AflUE— abominable,  detestable,  execra- 
ble  138 

TO  DETRACT— to  asperse,  detract,  slander,  de- 
fame, calumniate 105 

TO  DETRACT— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 

depreciate,  degrade,  decry 105 

DnTTRIMENT-dlsadvaatage,  injury,  hurt,  detxft- 

ment,  prejudice 404 

DETRIMENT-Iobs,  damage,  detriment 404 

DEVASTATION— ravage,  desolation,  devasta- 
tion  567 

TO  DEVELOPE— to  unfold,  unravel,  develops..  81* 
TO  DEVIATE— todevlate,  wander,  swerve,  stray  196 

TO  DEVIATE— to  digress,  deviate 198 

DEVICE— device,  eonlrivance 533 

DEVIL-devli, demon.., 69 

TO  DEVISE— to  contrive,  devise,  invent 539 

TO  DEVISB-to  devise,  bequeath 164 

DEVOID-cmpty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 3a 

TO  DEVOTE— to  addict,  devote,  apply 491 

TO  DEVOTE— to  dedicate,  devote,  consecrate, 

hallow 86 

DEVOUT— holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 80 

DEXTERITY— ability,  dexterity,  address 66 

DEXTEROUfeV-clever^skOfnl,  expert,  dexterous, 

adroit 66 

DIALECT— language,  tongue,  speech,  Idiom,  din* 

lect 463 

DIALOGUE— conversation,  dialogue,  conference, 

colloquy 401 

TO  DICTATE-todictste,  proscribe 181 

DICTATE— dictate,  suggestion , 184 

DICTION— diction,  style,  phrase,  phraseology  .    463 

DICTION  ARY— dictionary ,  encyclopedia 463 

DICTIONARY— dictionary,  lexicon,  vocabulary, 

stossary,  nomenclature 464 

TO  DIE— to  die,  expire. 371 

TO  DIE— to  perish,  die,  decav 371 

DD3T— rood,  diet,  regimen 514 

DIET— assembly,  company,  meeting,  consregsr 
Hon,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

aynod,  convocation,  council 46f 

TO  DIPPER— to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent. .  •  139 
DD7FERENCE— difference,  variety,  diversity, 


DD7FERENCE— dinVence,  distinction 989 

DTJFFERENCE— difference,  dispute,  altercation, 

quarrel 133 

DIFFERENT— different,  distinct,  separata 989 

DD7FERENT— different,  eeversi,  divers,  sundry, 

various 983 

DIFFERENT— dlflerent,  unlike 983 

DD7FICULT— hard,  difficult,  arduous 364 

DIFFICULTIES — difficulties,   embarrassments, 

troubles. *13 
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DIFFICULTY— difficulty,  obstacle,  impediment.  250 
DIFFICULTY— objection,  difficulty,  exception  . .  112 
DlFFtoENT— distrustful,  suspicious, diffident...  416 

DIFFIDENT— modest,  bashful,  diffident 148 

DIFFUSE— dUAice,  pfoUx 404 

TO  DIFFUSE— to  spree^  expend,  diffuse 345 

TO  DIGEST— to  dispose,  arrange,  digest 277 

DIGNIFIED — magisterial,    majesties,    ■lately, 


DIGNITY— honour,  dignity 490 

DIGNITY- pride,  hsugtalmes,  loftiness,  dignity.  100 

TO  DIGRESS- to  Agrees,  deviate 126 

TO  DILATE— to  dilate,  expand 345 

DILATORY— eiow,  dUalory,  lardy,  tedloue ! 

DILIGENT— attire,  diligent,  industrious,  assidu- 
ous, Isbortous 806 

DILIGENT— diUgant,  expeditious,  prompt 

DILIGENT— sedulous,  diligent,  aetiduoue. ......  207 

DIM— dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 480 

TO  DIMINISH— to  abate,  lessen,  dimmish,  de- 

eresse 351 

DIMINUTIVE— flute,  small,  diminutive 350 

DIOCTESS-bisboprlck,dlocesB 88 

TO  DIRECT— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 101 

TO  DIRECT— to  conduct,  manage,  direct 101 

DIRECT— straight,  right,  direct 430 

DIRECTION— direction,  address,  superscription,  213 

DIRECTIQN-direotlon,  order 213 

DIRECTLY— directly,  immediately,  instantly,  In- 
stantaneously.... ! 

DISABILITY— Inability,  disability 60 

DISADVANTAGE— disadvantage,  Injury,  hurt, 

detriment,  prejudice 404 

DISAFFEenoN-dleaftetton,  disloyalty 210 

TO  DISAGREE— to  diner,  vary,  disagree,  dissent  132 

TO  DISAPPEAR— to  disappear,  vanish 481 

TO  DISAPPOINT— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint, 

frustrate 143 

DISAPPROBATION— displeasure,  anger,  disap- 
probation  118 

TO  DISAPPROVE— to  disapprove,  dtallke 120 

DISASTER— calamity,  disaster,  misfortune,  mis- 
chance, mishap 406 

TO  DISAVOW— to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  die- 
wow 113 

DIBBELIEF-disbeHer,  unbelief. 70 

TO  DISCARD-to dismiss, discharge,  discard  ...  254 
TO  DISCERN— to  perceive,  discern,  distinguish.  463 
DISCERNMENT— discernment,  penetration,  dis- 
crimination, Judgement 71 

TO  DISCHARGE— to  dismiss,  discbarge,  discard  254 
DISCIPLINE— correction,  discipline,  punishment  204 

DISCIPLE— scholar,  disciple,  pupil 107 

TO  DISCLAIM— deny,  disown,    disclaim,  dis- 
avow  lis 

iO  DISCLOSE— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 

revee),  dlecloBB 443 

TO  DISCLOSE— to  uncover,  discover,  disclose.,  444 
TO  DISCOMPOSE— to  disorder,  derange,  dlscon- 


TO  DISCONCERT— to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert, 
confound ...f 143 

fO  DISCONCERT— to  disorder,  derange,  discon- 
cert, discompose... ... 380 


TO  DISCONTINUE- to  ©ease,  leave  0*  discon- 
tinue, desist * 257 

DISCORD— dissension,  contention,  discord,  strife  133 
TO  DISCOVER— to  convict,  detect,  discover..*.  445 
TO  DISCOVER-io  discover,  manifest,  declare. .  444 
TO  DISCOVER— to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy, 


TO  DISdOVERxto  find,  find  out,  discover,  in- 
vent  440 

TO  DISCOVER— to  uncover,  discover, disclose..  444 
TO  DISCOURAGE— to  deter,  discourage,  dis- 
hearten  ..,..» 312 

TO  DISCOURSE— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  dis- 

couise « 410 

DISCREDIT— discredit,  reproach,  scandal,  dis- 
grace  107 

DISCRETION— Judgement,  discretion,  prudence  400 
TO  DISCRIMINATE— to  distinguish,  dlscrlm> 

nate 484 

DISCRIMINATION— discernment,   penetration, 

disc rimlnatioh,  Judgement 71 

TO  DISCUSS— to  discuss,  examine 08 

DISDAIN— haughtiness,  disdain,  arrogance 101 

TO  DISDAIN— to  contemn,  dsoptee,  scorn,  disdain  101 
DISDAINFUL— contemptuous,  scornful,  disdain- 
ful  108 

DISEASE— disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady.  307 

DISEASED~eiek,  sickly,  diseased,  morbid 357 

TO  BISBNGAGB       >  to  disengage,  disentangle, 

TO  DISENTANGLE  I     extricate 918 

TO  DISFIGURB-todence,  disfigure, deform...  303 

DISGRACE— dftriMWrtir,  disgrace,  shame 107 

DISGRACE— discredit,  reproach  scandal,  dis- 
grace  ur? 

TO  DISGRACE— to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  die- 
grace,  debase MM 

TO  DISGUIBE— to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise. .  519 

DISGUST— disgust,  loathing,  nausea. 120 

DISGUST— dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, 

distaste,  disgust 117 

TO  DISHEARTEN— to  deter,  discourage,  dis- 
hearten  312 

DISHONEST— dishonest,  knavish , 430 

DISHONOUR— dishonour,  disgrace,  shame 107 

DISINCLINATION-dislIke,  disinclination 1 18 

TO  DISJOIN— to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  detach  421 

TO  DISJOINT- to  disjoint,  dismember 421 

DISLIKE— aversion,  antipathy,  dlsliks,  hatred, 


^ 130 

TO  DISLIKE— to  disapprove,  dietlke ISO 

DISLIKE — dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, 

distaste,  disgust 117 

DISLIKE-dtsiike,  disinclination 118 

DISLOYALTY— disaffection,  disloyalty 210 

DISMAL— dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 410 

TO  DISMANTLE— to  demolish,  rase,  dismantle, 

destroy 505 

TO  DISMAY— to  dbsnsy,  daunt,  appal 305 

TO  DISMEMBER— to  disjoint,  dismember 421 

TO  DreMI88-todisnibns discbarge,  discard....  254 

DISORDER— confusion,  disorder 282 

TO  DISORDER— to  disorder,  derange,  disconcert, 

discompose 280 

DISORDER- dtorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady 
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DTORDERLY—irres^ilej,  disorderly,  Inordinate, 
Intemperate .....; 

TO  DISOWN— to  deny,  dlaown,  disclaim,  disa- 
vow  * 

TO  DISPARAGE— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 
depreciate,  degrade,  deery 

TO  DISPARAGE— to  d top*  rage,  derogate,  de- 


VDSPAlUTT^diflparfty,  inequality 

DIBPABSIOMATB-dispaertonale,  cool 

TO  DISPEL-to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate  . . . 

TO  DISPENSE— to  dispense,  distribute • 

TO  DISPERSE— to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate. 

TO  DISPERSE— to  spread,  scatter,  disperse. 

TO  DISPLAY-to  snow,  exhibit,  display. .. . 

TO  DISPLEASE— to  displease,  offend,  vex 

DIBPLEASURE-HUsllke,  displeasure,  dissatisfac- 
tion, distaste,  disgust ....~ 

DISPLEASURE— dwpleasure,  anger,  disapproba- 
tion  

DISPOSAL— dUposal,  disposition 

TO  DISPOSE— to  dispose,  arrange,  digest 

TO  DISPOSE— to  place,  dispose,  older 

TO  DISPOSE— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 

DISPOSITION— disposition,  temper 

DISPOSITION— deposition,  Inclination 

DISPOSITION— disposal,  disposition ,. . 

TO  DISPROVE* — to  confute,  refute*  disprove, 


TO  DISPUTE— to  argue,  dispute,  debate 

TO  DISPUTE— to  contend,  contest,  dispute 

TO  DISPUTE— to  controvert,  dispute. .......... 

TO  DISPUTE— to  doubt,  question,  dispute 

TO  DISPUTE— difference,  dispute,  altercation, 
quarrel.... 

TO  DISREGARD— to  disregard,  "egleet,  slight. . 

DWSATMFACTION-didlke,  displeasure,  dissa- 
tisfaction, distaste,  disgust 

TO  DIS8EMBLE— to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise 

DISSEMBLER— hypocrite,  dissembler 

DISSEMINATE— to  spread,  circulate,  propagate, 
disseminate • •• 

DISSENSION— dissension,  contention,  discord  . . 

TO  DISSENT— to  difler,  vary,  disagree,  dissent. 

DISSENTER— heretick,  scbismatlck,  sectarian, 
"  dissenter,  nonconformist 

DISSERTATION  essay,  treatise,  tract,  disserta- 
tion   > 

DISSIMULATION— simulation,  dissimulation  .. 

TO  DISSD7ATE— to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate  • . 

TO  DISSIPATE— to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dis- 
sipate, squander 

DISSOLUTE— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licen- 
tious  •• 

DISTANT— distant,  »r,  remote 

DISTASTE— dtolike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, 
distaste,  disgust •■ 

DISTEMPER— disorder,  disease,  malady,  dlstem- 

P» ' 

DISTINCT— different,  distinct,  separate 

DISTINCTION— difference,  distinction 

DISTINCTION— of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  dis- 
tinction  

DISTINCTLY-clearly,  distinctly 
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TO  DISTINGUISH— to  distinguish,  discriminate  484 
TO  DISTINGUISH— to  perceive,  discern,  distin- 
guish  483 

TO  DISTINGUISH— to  signalize,  distinguish....  474 
TO  DISTINGUISH— to  abstract,  separate,  distin- 
guish  43© 

DISTINGUISHED— distinguished,  conspicuous, 

noted,  eminent,  Illustrious . .  j 473 

TO  DISTORT— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  wring,  wrest, 

distort,  wrench • 33ft 

DISTRACTED-absent,  abstracted,  diverted,  dis- 
tracted  *84 

DISTRESS— adversity,  distress 407 

DISTRESS— distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony  ...  407 
TO  DISTRESS— to  afflict,  distress,  trouble .......  408 

TO  DISTRESS— to  distress,  harass,  perplex. ...    407 

TO  DISTRIBUTE— to  allot,  assign,  apportion, 

distribute *.  188 

TO  DISTRIBUTE— to  dispense,  distribute 485 

TO  DISTRIBUTE— to  divide,  distribute,  share. .  485 

DISTRICT— district,  region,  tract,  quarter. 498 

DISTRUSTFUL— diatruilful,  suspicious,  diffident  41ft 

TO  DISTURB— to  disturb,  interrupt 417 

TO  DISTURB— to  trouble,  disturb,  molest 419 

DISTURBANCE— commotion,  disturbance 417 

TO  DIVE— to  plunge,  dive 353 

TO  DIVE  INTO— to  pry,  scrutinise,  dive  Into  . .    99 
DIVERS— different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  vari- 
ous  983 

DIVERSION— amusement,  entertainment,  diver- 
sion, sport,  recreation,  pastime 391 

DIVERSITY— dlflerence,  variety,  medley,  diver- 
sity  881 

TO  DIVERT— to  amuse,  divert,  entertain 389 

DIVERTED— absent,  abstracted,  diverted,  dis- 
tracted  484 

TO  DIVIDE— to  divide,  separate,  part 484 

TO  DIVIDE— to  divide,  distribute,  share 485 

DIVINE— godlike,  divine,  heavenly 90 

DIVINE— holy,  sacred,  divine 89 

DIVINE-ecclesiastick,  divine,  theologian 80 

TO  DIVINE— to  guess,  conjecture,  divine 95 

DIVmiTY-deity,  divinity 81 

DIVISION— part,  portion,  division,  share 485 

DIURNAL-daily,  dlnrnal 388 

TO  DIVULGE— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 

reveal, disclose 443 

TO  DO— to  make,  do,  act 894 

DOCILE— docile,  tractable,  ductile 300 

DOCTRINE— doctrine,  precept,  principle 80 

J^j^dwt™. » 

DOGMATICAL— confident,  dogmatical,  positive.  414 

DOLEFUL— piteous,  doleful,  woful,  rueful 411 

DOME8T1CK— servant,  domestick,  drudge,  me- 
nial   398 

DOMINEERING— Imperious,  lordly,   domineer- 
ing, overbearing *.....  185 

DOMINION— empire,  reign,  dominion 187 

DOMINION— power,  strength,  force,  authority, 

dominion 180 

DOMINIONS— territory,  dominions 189 

DONATION— gift,  present,  donation,  benefaction  104 
DOOM— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom 189 
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TO  DOOM— to  sentence,  doon^  condemn 169 

DOUBLE-DEALING— deceit,  duplicity,  double- 

dealing 583 

DOUBT— demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection ....    96 

TO  DOUBT— to  doubt,  question,  dispute 95 

DOUBT-doubt,  suspense 95 

DOUBTFUL— doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  pre- 
carious      90 

TO  DOZE— to  steep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse,  nap.  300 
TO  DRAG— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  bale,  pull,  tug, 

pluck •  303 

TO  DRAIN— to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 344 

TO  DRAW— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pluck, 

pull,  tug 303 

TO  DREAD— to  apprehend,  fear,  dread 307 

DREAD— awe,  reverence,  dread 307 

DREADFUL— fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremen- 
dous, terrible, terrifies, horrible, horrid  ......  306 

DREADFUL— formidable,  dreadful,  shocking,  ter- 
rible  308 

DREAM— dream,  reverie 91 

DREGS— dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse  ...  515 

TO  DRENCH— to  soak,  drench,  steep 518 

DRDT— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 325 

DROLL— laughable,  ludicrous^  ridiculous,  comi- 
cal or  eomick,  droO 103 

TO  DROOP— in  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 366 

TO  Drop'  !  to  *"» ta)*  droop,  "^  to,nWe* '  303 
DROSS— dregs, sediment, dross, scum, refuse....  515 
TO  DROWSE— to  sleep,  slumber,  dose,  drowse, 

nap 300 

DROWSY— heavy,  dull,  drowsy 300 

DROWSY— sleepy,  drowsy,  leibarglck 300 

DRUDGE— servant,  domeatlck,  menial,  drudge . .  328 
DRUDGERY— work,  labour,  toll,  drudgery,  task.  388 
DRUNKENNESS— intoxication,  drunkenness,  in- 
fatuation  310 

DUBIOUS— doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  preca- 
rious     90 

DUCTILE— docile,  tractable,  ductile 300 

DUE-4ebt,due 217 

DULL— heavy,  dull,  drowsy 300 

DULL— Insipid,  dull,  flat 513 

DULL— dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 410 

DULL— stupid,  duU 401 

DUMB— silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 464 

DUPLICITY— deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing. .  523 

DURABLE— durable,  lasting,  permanent 266 

DURABLE— durable,  constant 266 

DURATION— continuance,  continuation,  dura- 
tion  265 

DURATION— duration,  time 266 

DUTIFUL— dutiful,  obedient,  respectful 150 

DUTY— duty,  obligation 150 

DUTY— business,  office,  duty 331 

DUTY— tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  Impost,  tribute, 

contribution 166 

TO  DWELL— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  in- 
habit  263 

TO  DYE— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain 516 

EACH— all,  every,  each 252 

EAGER    eager,  earnest,  serious 398 


EAGERNESS    avidity,  greediness,  eagerness ..  *  162 

EARLY— soon,  early,  betimes 262 

TO  BARN— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn. .  396 

EARNEST— eager,  earnest,  serious 392 

EARNEST— earnest,  pledge 184 

EASE— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 362 

EASE  ) 

EASINESS  I  ^6Ml^^miy'!fchtom-"  M 

EASY— easy,  ready 363 

EBULLITION— ebullition,   effervescence,   fer- 
mentation  309 

ECCENTRICK— particular,  singular,  odd,  eccen- 
trics:, strange 385 

EOCLESIASTICK    ccclosiastlck,  divine,  theolo- 
gian     86 

ECONOMICAL — economical,  saving,  sparing, 

thrifty,  penurious,  niggardly 161 

ECONOMY— economy, frugality,  parsimony  ....  161 

ECONOMY— economy,  management 161 

ECSTASY— ecstasy,  rapture,  transport 318 

EDGE— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin, 

verge 176 

EDICT— decree,  edict,  proclamation 443 

EDIFICE— edifice,  structure,  fabrick 499 

EDUCATION— education,  instruction,  breeding.  197 
TO  EFFACE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

efface,  cancel,  obliterate 948 

EFFECT— effect,  consequence,  result,  event,  Is- 
sue  290 

TO  EFFECT— to  effect,  produce,  perform 289 

TO  EFFECT— to  aceouu»lish,  execute,  achieve,  ef- 
fect  989 

EFFECTIVE— effective,  efficient,  effectual,  effica- 
cious  290 

EFFECTS— goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveables, 

effects 339 

EFFECTUAL— effective,  efficient,  effectual,  effi- 
cacious  290 

EFFEMINATE— female,  femluine,  effeminate. . .  514 
EFFERVESCENCE — ebullition,  effervescence, 

fermentation 309 

EFFICACIOUS  >  effective,  efficient,  efficacious, 

EFFICIENT      J     effectual 290 

EFFIGY— likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 532 

EFFORT— endeavour,  effort,  exertion 321 

EFFORT— attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort  329 
EFFRONTERY— audacity,  effrontery,  hardihood 

or  hardiness,  boldness 140 

EFFUSION— effusion,  ejaculation 469 

EGOISTICAL— opinlated  or  opiniattve,  conceited, 

egoistical 109 

EJACULATION— effusion,  ejaculation 462 

ELDER— senior,  elder,  older 269 

ELDERLY— elderly,  aged,  old 269 

ELECT— to  choose,  elect 234 

ELEGANT— graceful,  comely,  elegant 31F 

TO  ELEVATE— to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt  39 

ELIGIBLE— eligible,  preferable 2» 

ELOCUTION  >  elocution,  eloquence,  rhetoric*, 

ELOQUENCE)     oratory 462 

TO  ELUCD3ATE— to  explain,  illustrate,  eluci- 
date  458 

TO  ELUDE— to  escape,  elude,  evade 527 

TO  ELUDR-to  avoid,  c 
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TO  EMANATE-toarn*,  proceed,  i 


991 


TO  EMBARRASB-to 


entangle,  per- 


419 


EMBARRASSMENTS — difficulties. 


- 413 

TO  EMBELLISH— to  Adorn,  decora*,  embellish  MO 
EMBLEM— figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem, 

symbol,  type 531 

TO  EMBOLDEN— to  encourage,  embolden  ....,  319 

TO  EMBRACE— to  deep,  hog,  embrace 377 

TO  EMBRACE— to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  Include 174 

EMBRYO— embryo,  fmtus ftJO 

.TO  EMEND— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mead,  better SOI 

TO  EMERGE— to  rice,  kerne,  emerge 901 

EMERGENCY— exigency,  emergescy 173 

EMINENT— distinguished,  conepkuoue,  noted, 

eminent,  iUustrious 473 

EMISBARY-emlsseiy,  spy 440 

TO  EMIT— to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate.. Ml 

EMOLUMENT-gsln,  profit,  emokuncnt,  lucre. .  397 
EMOTION— agitation,  emotion,  tremow,  trepida- 
tion   308 

EMPHASIS— rtress,  strain,  emfihasKsoceot 991 

EMPIRE— empire,  kingdom «.  180 

EMPIRE-empire,  reign,  domlalon 167 

TO  EMPLOY— to  employ,  nee 388 

EMPLOYMENT— business,  occupation,  employ* 

meat,  engagement,  avocation 391 

TO  EMPOWERr-to 


BMPTY-em|rty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

EMPTY- hollow,  empty 344 

EMULATION— competition,  emulation,  rivalry.  131 
TO  ENCHANT— to  charm,  enchant,  fxecinatt, 

enrapture,  captivate «...  817 

TO  ENCIRCLE— to  surround,  encompass,  envi- 
ron, encircle * •  173 

TO  ENCLOSE— to  drauinsefthe,  enclose 175 

TO  ENCLOSE-to  enclose,  include 174 

ENCOMIUM— encomium,  eulogy,  psnegy  rick ....  130 
TO  ENCOMPASS- to  eurround,  encompass,  en- 
viron, encircle 173 

ENCOUNTER— ettack,  ssssult,  encounter,  onset, 

charge U« 

TO  ENCOUNTER— to  attack,  aemil.amault,  en- 
counter  110 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort  350 
TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  animate,  In* 

cite,  Impel,  urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  advance,  pro- 
mote, prefer,  forward 319 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  embolden. ...  319 
TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  countenance, 

sanction,  support 310 

TO  ENCROACH— to  encroach,  Intrench,  Invade, 

Intrude,  infringe... * •  307 

TO  ENCUMBER-to  dog,  land,  encumber 370 

EN(^CLOPiEDIA-dktic^ry,ee«yclop«<Ua..  403 

END— aim,  object,  end ♦. 334 

TO  BND-to  end,  etoee,  terminate 989 

END— end,  extremity  - 9R5 


END— sake,  account,  resson^  purpose,  end 530 

TO  ENDEAVOUR— to  attempt,  trial,  endeavour, 

eesay,eflbrt * 390 

TO  ENDEAVOUR— to  endeavour,  aim,  strive, 

struggle 391 

ENDEAVOUR— endeavour,  effort,  exertion  I ....  391 

ENDLESS— i«^rnal,  endless,  ovmlesting 970 

TO  ENDOW— Invest,  endow  or  endue.  *%.......  107 

ENDOWMENT-eift,  endowment,  talent 07 

ENDURANCE— patience,  endurance,  resignation  149 
TO  ENDURE-to  cuffer,  bear,  endure,  support . .  149 
ENEMY    enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent,  ante* 

goon* 134 

ENERGY— energy,  force,  vigour 379 

TO  ENERVATE) to  weaken,  enfeeble,  aobiU- 
TO  ENFEEBLE  i    fata,  enervate,  Invalidate . .  308 
TO  ENGAGE— to  attract,  allure,  Invite,  engage. .  318 

TO  ENGAGE— to  bind,  engage,  oblige 910 

ENGAGEMENT  battle,  combat,  engagement ..  141 
ENGAGEMENT— business,  occupation,  emntoy- 

ment,  engagement,  avocation 331 

ENGAGEMENT-promtm,  engagement,  word . .  917 

TO  ENGENDER— to  l>reod,  engender 497 

TO  ENGRAVE-to  Imprint,  impress,  engrave. .  •  430 

ENGRAVING— picture,  print,  engraving 490 

TO  ENGROSS- to  absorb,  swallow  up,  Ingulf, 

engross..... 899 

ENJOYMENT— enjoyment,  fruition,  gratification  383 
ro  ElO^RQE-toenlaite,  Increase, extend....  349 
TO  ENLIGHTEN— to  illuminate,  illumine,  en- 
lighten   197 

TO  ENLIST— to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  register,  re- 
cord  409 

TO  ENLIVEN-to  animate,  intpiie,  cheer,  ca- 
ll ven,  exhilarate * 355 

ENMITY— enmity,  animosity,  hostility 135 

ENMITY— hatred,  enmity,  Ill-will,  repugnance. .  137 
ENORMOUS— enormous,  huge,  Immense,  vest . .  349 
ENORMOUS-enormous,  prodigious,  monetroue.  350 

ENOUGH— enough,  sufficient 343 

ENRAPTURE— to  charm,  enchant,  (asdnate,  en- 
rapture, esptivate 317 

TO  ENROL— to  enrol,  eniift  or  list,  regleter,  re- 
cord  400 

ENSAMPLE— example,  pattern,  eneample 531 

TO  ENSLAVE— to  enclave,  captivate 3J8 

TO  ENSUE— to  follow,  succeed,  enwe 971 

TO  ENTANGLE— to  embarrass,  entangle,  per*, 

plex 419 

TO  ENTANGLE— to  incaare,  entrap,  entangle, 

Inveigle „ 535 

ENTERPRISE— attempt,  undertaking,  enterprise  390 
ENTERPRISING— enterprising, ndventurous  ...  173 
TO  ENTER  UPON— to  begin,  commence,  enter 

upon 999 

TO  ENTERTAIN-to  amuse,  divert,  entertain. .  300 
ENTERTATOMENT-emusemcnt,  diversion,  en- 
tertainment, sport, recreation  pastime.......  391 

ENTERTAINMENT— feast,  banquet,  carousal, 

entertainment,  treat 513 

BNTHU8IA8T— enthusiast,  fanatick,  vielonary . .  91 
TO  ENTICE— to  aflure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice, 

decoy 319 

TO  ENTICE— to  persuade,  entice,  prevail  upon.  313 
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ENTIKE--wlM>leteotfaetcoapl6to,toUl1  Integral  28B 

TO  ENTITLE— to  name,  denominate,  etyle,  en- 
title, etoignute,  characterise 471 

TO  ENTRAP— to  laanare,  entrap,  entangle,  m- 
veigjs 

TO  ENTREAT— to  beg,  beeecch,  coUdt,  entreat, 
■appikato,  Implore 15 

ENTREATY— prayer,  petition,  request,  entreatar, 
salt,  crave 87 

ENVIOUS— lavidlous,  envious 

TO  ENVIRON— to  eimoojMi,eneompais,  environ, 
eacirde 179 

ENVOY — emhsmarior,  envoy,  ptettiaotontavy, 

814 

EPHEMBR1H    calendar,  almanack, ephernarle ..  434 

EPICURE   nansuabst,  volopttmry,  epicure 375 

EPIDEMICAL-^ootastous,  epkkunical,  pestilen- 
tial  - IS* 

EPISTLE— tetter,  epbtfle 198 

EPTCHST— epithet  adjective 

EPOCHA— thne,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocnn . .  987 
Ban  ABLE  \  equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike, 

EQUAL      ]     uniform 439 

TO  EQUIP— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify J94 

EQUITABLE— (air,  bone*,  equitable,  reaeonable  499 

MUlTY-jinaJee,  equity 919 

EQUCTOCAL-ambbjoous,  equivocal...* 597 

1*0  EQUIVOCATE— to  evade,  equivocate,  pre- 
varicate  

ERA— time,  period,  age,  data,  era,  epoeba 987 

TO  ERADICATE— to  eradicate,  extirpate,  extor- 

TO  ERASE— to  blot  oat,  expunge,  rate  or  erase, 

eflaee,  eancel,  obliterate -  94 

TO  ERECT— to  build,  erect,  eooetruet 

TO  ERECT— to  Institute,  establish,  found,  erect.  913 

TO  ERECT— to  lift,  ralee,  erect,  elevate,  exalt. . .  354 

ERRAND    miction,  rnnmnge,  errand 915 

ERROUR— errour,  mistake,  blunder  . 

ERROUR— errour,  fault 199 

ERUDITION— knowledge,  science,  laaming,  era- 

ditton 198 

ERUPTION— araption,  exptoakm 501 

TO  ESCAPE— to  escape,  elude,  evade 997 

TO  ESCHEW— to  avoid,  eeehew,  anun,  elude. . .  997 
TO  ESCORT— to  accompany,  escort,  wait  on,  at- 
tend  

ESPECIALLY    especially,  particularly,  prlncl- 

P^.cbleny 

TO  EBPT-to  nod,  find  out,  discover,  eapy,  deecry  448 
ESSAY— attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  eesoy,  eflbrt. . 

ESSAY— essay,  treatise,  tract,  duaertatioa 

ESSENTIAL     neceniary,  expedient,  essential, 

reqoJsUe 417 

TOESTABLIBH— to  confirm,  eefeMkdi 

TO  ESTABLISH— to  fix,  settle,  establish 997 

TO  E8TABLISH-to  Institute,  establish,  found, 

913 

497 

TO 

TO  ESTEEM      >  to   apprise,  appreciate,  acti- 

TO  ESTIMATE  $     mate,  esteem 

TO  ESTIMATE— to  estitnsto,compote,rate.... 


ETERNAL— etornaLeiidlear^ewlaeting 970 

EUCHARIST^Lord's  aapper,  eucnarkt,  commu- 
nion, eat  ramoni . 89 

EULOGY— encomium,  eulogy,  panegyrick 139 

TO  EVADE— to  evade,  equivocate,  prevaricate.  598 

TO  EVADE— to  eecape,  elude,  evade 997 

TO  EVAPORATE— to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate. .  501 

EVASION    ovasfan,sltift,snbtorfugs 598 

EVEN    equal,  even,  equable,  uniform,  like  or 

eHke..... 438 

EVEN— even,  emootb,  level,  plain 435 

EVENT— event,  incident,  accident,  adventure,  oc- 
currence  179 

EVENT— event,  lame,  consequence 998 

EVER— elwaya,  at  all  tunes,  ever 998 

EVERLASTING    eternal,  endless,  everlasting. .  978 

EVERY— aD,  every,  eaob 999 

EVIDENCE— depooeiit,  evtdeaee,  whneee 449 

EVIDENCE— proof,  testimony,  evidence 444 

EVIDENT— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvi- 
ous, evident,  manifeat 478 

EVII>-evQo*iU,mndbrtniiellmimlmlKblef....  409 

EVIL— bad,  evU,  wicked 197 

TO  EVINCE— to  argue,  evince,  prove 77 

TO  EVINC5E— to  prove,  d^raoiistrnte,  evince,  ma- 

niftst 444 

EXACT    accurate,  exact,  preciee 903 

EXACT— exact,  nice,  particular,  punctual 90S 

TO  EXACT— to  exact,  extort 317 

TO  EXALT— to  HA,  pratae,  erect,  elevate,  exalt.  354 
IXAMINATION-exarotoatiou,  search,  inquiry, 

research,  mvecdgation,  scrutiny 98 

TO  EXAMINE— to  dleeuas,  examine 98 

TO  EXAMINE— to  examine,  search,  explore....    98 

EXAMPLE— example,  pattern,  ensample 531 

EXAMPLE— example,  precedent 931 

EXAMPLB-example,  Instance 931 

TO  EXASPERATE— to  aggravate,  Irritate,  pro- 
voke, exesperate,  tantaliae -...  191 

TO  EXCEED  )  to  exceed,  surpass,  transcend,  ex- 

TO  EXCEL    {■  eel,  outdo 973 

EXCELLENCE— exectence,  superiority 974 

EXCEPT— betides,  except 951 

EXCEPT— onlem,  except * 951 

EXCE^ON-objection,  difficulty,  exception  ...  119 

EXCESS— excess,  superfluity,  redundancy 343 

EXCESSIVE— executive,  Immoderate,  intempe- 
rate  *...343 

TO  EXCHANGE— to  change,  exchange,  barter, 

subjtitoto 334 

TO  EXCHANGE— to  exchange,  barter,  truck, 

commute 335 

EXCHANGE— interchange,  exchange,  reciprocity  334 
TO  EXCITE— to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse, 

stir  up 310 

TO  EXCITE— to  excite,  Incite,  provoke 300 

TO  EXCLAIM— to  cry.  exclaim,  catt 470 

TO  EXCULPATE-to  apologue,  defend,  Justify, 

exculpate,  excuse,  plead 181 

TO  EXCULPATE— to  exonerate,  exculpate  ....  189 
EXCUWON— exemakm,  ramble,  tons  Junat, 

trip 309 

TO  EXCUSE— to  apologise,  defend,  justify,  ex- 
culp*te,  excuse,  plead    •■  ••••••»•••••••••••  Itt 
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TO  EXCUSE— to  excuse,  pardon 

EXCUSE— pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  excuse. .  999 
EXEC1UBLE--«lx)mlnftbl6,deteilabl«lexeereble  138 
EXECRATION— maledfctioD,  cane,  imprecation, 


TO  EXECUTE— to  accomplish,  eflh 

achieve 

TO  EXECUTE—to  execute,  fojfll,  perform 988 

EXEMPT-frce,  exempt 949 

EXEMPTION— privilege,  pcerogatlTe,  exemption, 


TO  EXERCISE— to  exercise,  practiss .328 

TO  EXERCISE fa^.^^ 333 

TO  EXERT       J      ^^ 

EXERTION— endeavour,  eflbrt,  exertion 321 

TO  EXHALE— to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate 901 

TO  EXHAUST— to  •p«ad,exbaiiet,dfaln 344 

TO  EXHIBIT— to  give,  present,  offer,  exhibit ...  163 

TO  EXHIBIT— to  ahow,  exhibit,  display 459 

EXHIBITION— show,  exhibition,  lepreai 

eight,  spectacle 459 

TO  EXHILARATE— to 

enliven,  exhilarate. . . 

TO  EXHORT-to  exhort,  pomade 319 

EXIGENCY— exigency,  emergency 1*73 

TO  EXILE-to  banian,  exile,  expel 905 

TO  EXI8T-to  be,  extenuate... 

TO  EXIST-to  exist,  live 940 

EXIT— exit,  departnre 379 

TO  EXONERATE— to  exonerate,  excolpate ....  189 

TO  EXPAND-to  dilate,  expand 345 

TO  EXPAND-to  spread,  expand,  difluse 345 

TO  EXPECT— to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect  415 
EXPECTATION-bope, 


EXPEDIENT— expedient,  reaouiee . 

EXPEDIENT-expedlentflk 

EXPEDIENT- 


535 

418 


TO  EXPEDITE— to  batten,  accelerate,  speed,  ex- 


EXPEDITIOUS— diligent,  expeditious,  prompt . 

TO  EXPEL— to  banish,  exile,  expel 

TO  EXPEND— to  apend  or  expend,  waste,  dim 


417 

961 
969 
905 

344 


EXPENSE— cost,  expense,  price,  charge 

EXPERIENCE  /  experience,  experiment,  trial, 

EXPERIMENT  \     proof,  tort 

EXPERT— clever,  akllful,  expert,  dexterpui,  adroit 

TO  EXPIATE— to  atone  for,  expiate 

TO  EXPIRE— to  die,  expire 

TO  EXPLAIN— to  explain,  expound,  Interpret . . 
TO  EXPLAIN— to  explain,  illustrate,  elucidate. . 

EXPLANATION— definition,  explanation 

EXPLANATORY  J       ,      , 

EXPLICIT  (txpuniatory,  explicit,  exprem 

EXPLOIT— deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat 

TO  EXPLORE— to  examine,  search,  explore .... 

BXPLOSION-ernptlon,  explosion 

EXPOSED— subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious. . 
TO  EXPOSTULATE — to  expostulate,  lemou- 


459 


TO  EXPOUND— to  explain,  expound,  interpret.  457 
EXPRESS— explanatory,  explicit,  express 459 


TO] 

tify,  utter 455 

EXPRESSION— word,  expression,  term 469 

EXPRESSIVE-slgnificaii^expremive 459 

TO  EXPUNGE— 10  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or 

erase, efiace, cancel, obliterate.... «..  948 

TO  EXTEND— to  enlarge,  increese,  extend 348 

TO  EXTEND— to  reach,  stretch,  extend 34S 

EXTENSIVE— eomprehensive,  extensive 174 

EXTENT— limit,  extent. 177 

TO  EXTENUATE— to  extenuate,  palliate 189 

EXTERIOUR— outward,  external,  exteriour 351 

TO  EXTERMINATE — to  eradicate,  extirpate, 

exterminate 503 

EXTERN  AL— outward,  external,  exteriour 351 

TO  EXTIRPATE— to  eradicate,  extirpate,  exter- 
minate   599 

TO  EXTOL— to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  extol  130 

TO  EXTORT— to  exact,  extort 317 

EXTRANEOUS-extrsneous,  extrinslck,  foreign  437 
EXTRAORDINARY-exnaordlnary,  remarkable  451 
EXTRAVAGANT— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish, 

profuse 349 

EXTREME      »   _      . ^ 

EXTREMITY  {extremfty»  «*«• 985 

EXTREMTTY-end,  extremity 985 

TO  EXTRICATE— to  disengage,  disentangle,  ex- 
tricate  - 918 

EXTRINSICK— extraneous,  extrtnelek,  foreign..  437 

EXUBERANT— exuberant,  luxuriant 343 

TO  EYE-to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 489 

FABLE— table,  tele,  novel,  romance 467 

FABRICS— edifice,  structure,  fabric* . . .  499 

TO  FABRICATE— to  invent,  reign,  frame,  fabri- 
cate, forge 598 

FABRICATlON-nctlon,  fabrication,  falsehood. .  598 

TO  FACE— to  confront,  face 149 

FACE— face,  front 478 

FACE— nee,  countenance,  visage 479 

FACETIOUS— facetious,  conversion),  pleasant, 

Jocular,  Jocose 461 

FACILITY— ease, eesloea^U|htiM», facility....  363 

FACT— circumstance,  Incident,  fact 179 

FACTION— faction,  party 909 

FACTIOUS— factious,  seditious 909 

FACTOR— factor,  agent 338 

FACULTY— ability,  faculty,  talent 68 

TO  FAIL— to  fail,  fall  short,  be  deficient 195 

FAILING— imperfection,  weakness,  frailty,  foil- 
ing, foible 194 

FAILING  > 

FAILURE  Hure''U,",« « 

FAILURE— failure,  miscarriage,  abortion 195 

FAILURE— insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy 195 

FAINT— faint,  languid 369 

FAIR— fair,  clear 477 

FAIR— fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable 498 

FAITH— belief,  trust,  credit,  faith 78 

FAITH— faith,  creed 79 

FAITH— faith,  fidelity 416 

FAITHFUL— fkkbful,  trusty 416 

FAITHLES8— felthlem,  unfaithful 594 

FAITHLESS— faltbless, perfidious, treacherous..  584 
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TO  FALL— to  All,  drop,  droop,  link,  tumble... .  803 
TO  FALL  SHORT-tofail,  Ml  short,  be  deficient  125 
FALLACIOUS— fallacious,  deceitful,  fraudulent  523 

FALLACY— fallacy,  delusion,  illusion 

FALSEHOOD— fieUon,  fabrication,  falsehood. 

FALSEHOOD ) 

FALSITY        i  untrath»  falsehood,  falsity,  lie. ..  288 

TO  FALTER— to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer,  stntter  97 

FAME— lame,  reputation,  renown 478 

FAME— feme,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 47S 

FAMILIAR-foe,  familiar 841 

FA  MILI  h  R1TY— acquaintance,  familiarity,  inti- 
macy   195 

FAMILY— family,  house,  lineage,  race 495 

FAMOUS— famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  illus- 
trious   473 

FANATICK— enthusiast,  fenatick,  visionary. ...    91 
FANCIFUL— fanciful,  fantastical,  whimsical,  ca- 
pricious •...•<■..••..•*..•••••......•••.•.•  385 

FANCY— conceit,  fancy 99 

FANCY— fancy,  imagination 73 

FANTASTICAL— fanciful,  fantastical,  whimsi- 
cal, capricious : &>* 

FAS— distant,  far,  remote 986 

FARE— fare,  provision 513 

FARMER— farmer,  husbandman,  agriculturist. . .  336 
TO  FASCINATE— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate, 

enrapture,  captivate 317 

FASHION— custom,  fashion,  manner,  practice . .  339 
OF  FASHION— of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  distinc- 
tion   * 474 

TO  FASHION— to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape  893 

FAST— abstinence,  fast 87 

TO  FASTEN— to  fix,  fasten,  stick 996 

FASTIDIOUS— fastidious,  squeamish 385 

FATAL— deadly,  mortal,  fatal 371 

FATE— chance,  fortune,  fate 170 

FATE— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom »» 189 

FATIGUE— fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude 369 

FAVOUR— benefit,  favour,  kindness,  civility . ...  166 

FAVOUR— credit,  favour,  influence. 190 

FAVOUR— grace,  favour 190 

FAVOURABLE— favourable,  propitious,  auspi- 
cious  190 

FAULT— blemish,  defect,  fault 197 

FAULT— errour,  fault 185 

FAULT— imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 194 

FAULTY— culpable,  faulty 193 

TO  FA WN— to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn....  585 

TO  FEAR— to  apprehend,  fear,  dread 307 

FEARFUL— afraid,  tearful,  timorous,  timid 307 

FEARFUL— fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremen- 
dous, terrible,  terrlfick,  horrible,  horrid 306 

FEARLESS— bold,  fearless,  Intrepid,  undaunted  306 
FEASIBLE— colourable,  specious,  ostensible,  plau- 
sible, feasible 516 

FEAST— feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment, 

'*     treat 513 

FEAST— feast,  festival,  holyday 85 

FEAT — deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat. 995 

FEEBLE— weak,  feeble,  infirm 368 

TO  FEEL— to  led,  be  sensible,  conscious. 376 

FEELING— feeling,  sensation,  sense 376 


TO  FEION— to  feign,  pretend....* 588 

TO  FEIGN— to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 

forge..... 594 

TO  FELICITATE— to  felicitate,  congratulate. . .  395 
FELICITY— happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness, 

beatitude 394 

FELLOWSHIP— fellowship,  society. . .  „ .......  489 

FELON— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon,  con- 
vict  183 

FEMALE     7 

FEMININE  i  femaIe»  feminine,  effeminate 514 

FENCE— fence,  guard,  security 183 

FERMENTATION— ebulHtkm,  effervescence,  fer- 
mentation..  399 

FEROCIOUS— ferocious,  fierce,  savage 374 

FERRYMAN— waterman,  boatman,  ferryman. . .  937 

FERTILE— fertile,  fruitful,  prolifick 341 

FERV  OUR— fervour,  ardour.  • 475 

FESTIVAL-feast,  festival,  holyday 85 

FESTIVITY— festivity,  mirth 309 

TO  FETCH— to  bring,  fetch,  carry 330 

FETTER— chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle. 817 

FEUD— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  aflray  or  fray 133 

FICTION— fiction,  fabrication,  falsehood 598 

FICTITIOUS-artful,  artificial,  fictitious 581 

FIDELITY— faith,  fidelity 416 

FIERCE— ferocious,  fierce,  savage 374 

FIERY— hot,  Aery,  burning,  ardent 475 

FIGURE — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem, 

symbol,  type 531 

FIGURE— form,  figure,  conformation 993 

FILTHY- nasty,  filthy,  fbul 515 

FTNAL-nnal,  conclusive 894 

FINAL-last,  latest,  final,  ultimate .*•.  979 

TO  SS  OUT !  »a»d.«»do<Mtaom,taT»i  m 
TO  FIND  i  to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy, 

TO  FIND  OUT!     descry.... 445 

TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH— to  find  fault  with, 

blame,  object  to lit 

FINE— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty 313 

FINE— fine,  delicate,  nice 314 

FINE— fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture 904 

FINESSE— artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem 581 

FINICAL— finical,  spruce,  foppish..... 386 

TO  FINISH— to  close,  finish,  conclude. 986 

TO  FINISH— to  complete,  finish,  terminate 887 

FINITE— finite,  limited 178 

HRE— fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 475 

FIRM— hard,  firm,  solid 373 

FIRM— firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable 896 

FIRM    strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 978 

FIRMNESS— constancy,stability,a 


FIT— fit,  apt,  meet 155 

FIT-expedlent,  fit 418 

FIT— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable . . . . .  946 

TO  FIT— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify 154 

TO  FIT— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  aecomtnodate,  ad- 
just   154 

FITTED— competent,  fitted,  qualified 154 

TO  FIX— to  fix,  fasten,  stick 888 

TO  FIX— to  fix,  settle,  establish 997 


FEELING— feeling,  sensibility,  susceptibility. ...  376 1  TO  FCC— to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit 
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TO  FLAG— to  flic  droop,  leneulsb,  pine 

FLAGITIOUS  i  heinous,  flagrant,  flagitious,  atro- 

FLAGRANT   }     clow 

FLAME  > 

FLAKE  V  flame,  Mase,  flash,  flue,  glare 

FLASH  ) 

FLAT-flat,  level 

FLAT— torpid,  doll,  flat *. 

TO  FLATTER— to  adulate,  flatter, 

FL  ATTEREKr^flalterer,  sycophant,  parasite 

FLAVOUR— Urte,  flavour,  retain,  savour 

FLAW— blemish,  stain,  spot,  ipeck,  flaw. .. . . 
FLEETING— transient,  transitory,  fleeting,  tem- 


9*7 


FLEETNES8    qakknm,  swlfmeni,  floetnces,  ee- 


FLEXIBLE-flexibte,pJUhKpUant,«ipfite 

FUGHTINESS-Ufhue^  levity,  fllghrtnass,  to- 

latUity,  giddiness 

FLrMSY-stipernclal,  shallow,  fiawy 

TO  FLOURISH— to  neuium,  thrive,  prosper ... . 
TO  FLOW— to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  earing,  flow, 


TO  FLOW— to  now,  stream,  gush..... 

TO  FLUCTUATE— toscraato,htsltsaa,ff  jelumc, 

waver.... • 

fLUID-fluld,  liquid ~ J 

a-O  FLUTTER— to  palpitate,  tot* et,  pant,  gaap : 
JOE— enemy,  roe,  adversary,  opponent,  i 


fGBTUB— embryo,  fincus . 

fOIRLB- imperfestmn,  wisjnem,  frailty,  failing, 


fO  FOlL-to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frustrate 

FOLKS— people,  persons,  folks 

TO  FOLU>W-tofoaew,seoeecd,  ensue 

TO  FOLLOW— to  follow,  parene — • 

fO  FOLLOW— to  follow,  imitate 

FOLLOWER— follower,  adherent,  pardean  • .. 

FOLLY-folly,  foolery 

FOND-afleeUonate,  kind,  food 

FOND— amorous,  awing,  fond 

FOND-iadolgent,  fond 

to  FONDLE— to 

FOOD— food,  dtet, 

FOOL— fool,  Idiot,  bafleon..M 

FOOLERY— folly,  foolery. .  ^ 

FOOLHARDY— foolhardy ,  adventurous,  rash .... 

FOOLISH— Irrational,  foolish,  nbenrd,  preposte- 
rone 

IOQLISH-rimpie,enry,foolieli 

FOOTSTEP— mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track 

FOPPISH— finical,  •prace,  foppish 

TO  FORBEAR— to  abataln,  forbear,  refrain 

TO  FORBID-to  forbid,  prohibit,  Interdict 

FORECAST— foresight,  forethought,  forecast,  pre- 
meditation   

FORCE— energy,  force,  vigour 

FORCE— power,  strength,  force,  authority,  domi- 
nion....  ••• 

FORCE— force,  violence 

FORCE— strain,  sprain,  street,  force 

TO  FORCE— to  compel,  force,  oblige,  necessitate 


FORCIBLE— cogent,  forcible,  strong. 999 

TO  FOREBODE— to  augur,  presage,  forbode,  be- 
token, portend M 

FORECAST— foredgbt,  foiethought,  pranedka- 

tioa,  forecast 399 

FOREFATHERS— forefathers,  progenitors,  an- 
cestors  919 

FOREGO— to  give  un,  abandon,  resign,  forego...  tsU 
FOREGOING— antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing, 

previous,  anterior,  prior,  former 479 

FOREIGN— cxtrsoeous,  extrlnsick,  fbraign 437 

FOREIGNER— stranger»  foreigner,  alien 398 

FORERUNNER— forerunner,  precursor,  messen- 
ger, harbioger «. 915 

FORESIGHT— foresight,   forethought,  forecast, 

premeditation %.  309 

FOREST— forest,  abase,  park. - ...♦  •  971 

TO  FORETEL— to   foretol,  predict,  prophesy, 

prognosticate 94 

FORETHOUGHT— foresight,  forethought,  fore- 
cast, premedimtlon 999 

FORFETTURR— fine,  motet,  penalty,  forfeiture. .  994 
TO  FORGE— to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 

forge 389 

FORGETFULNE8S— forgetfutoess, oblivion....    79 
TO  FORGIVE— to  forgive,  paidoo,  absolve,  remit   87 

FORLORN— foreakea,  forlorn,  dentituto MB 

FORM— form,  figure,  conformation 998 

FORM— -form,  ceremony,  right,  observance ......    89 

TO  FORM— to  make,  form,  produce,  create 999 

TO  FORM— to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape 998 

TO  FORM— to  form,  compose,  constitute 994 

FORMAL— forms),  ceremonious 994 

FORMER— antecedent,  preceding*  foregoing,  pre- 
vious, anterior,  prior,  former ...> 979 

FORMERLY— formerly,  In  tmrnspestorcid  tames, 

la  days  of  yore,  anciently,  or  ancient  times. .  999 
FORMIDABLE- formidable,  dreadful,  terrible, 

shocking * 908 

TO  FORSAKE— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  re- 
linquish  943 

FORSAKEN— forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 948 

TO  FORSWEAR— to  forswear,  perjure,  suborn.    99 
TO  FORTIFY— to  strengthen,  fortify,  Invlgomte  379 
FORTITUDE— courage, fortitude,  resolution....  139 
FORTUITOUS  >  fortunate,    lucky,    forttdtous, 
FORTUNATE  )     prosperous,  successful..*...  306 

FORTUNATE— happy ,  fortunate 394 

FORTUNE— chance,  fortune,  fete 170 

FORWARD— on  ward,  forward,  progressive .....  309 
TO  FORWARD— to  encourage,  advance,  pro- 
mote, prefer,  forward 319 

TO  FOSTER— to  foster,  cherish,  harbour,  indulge  377 

FOUL— nasty,  filthy,  foul - 515 

TO  FOUND-to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 496 

TO  FOUND— to  Institute,  establish,  found,  erect.  213 
FOUNDATION— foundation, ground, ba»ls  ....  498 

FOUNT AtN— spring,  fountain,  source 353 

FRACTION  >     _       *_^_  #    _  „« 

FRACTURE  J  n,pture'  fl*et!o,l» fwcl1ire OT 

FRAGILE— fragile,  frail,  brittle 599 

FRAGRANCE— smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fra- 
grance  , 511 

FRAIL— fragile,  frail,  brittle 599 
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ntAILTT-^finperfoetkn,  vreaknesa,  frailty  mil- 

ng,lDIDI8«  ••■•••  ••••■•  •••••••••  ••••••••••••    *»» 

FRAME— frame,  temper,  temperament,  coMtttu- 

tmu 888 

TO  FRAMB-to  Invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 

forge  ..... .... •• 588 

FRANK— frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  fine,  open, 

plain . 411 

FRAUD— deceit,  fraud,  guile 993 

FRAY— quarrel,  broil,  fend,  affray  or  fray 133 

RAUDULENT-feliacioas,deeeltfni,ftnndnJent  583 

FREAK— freak,  whim * 384 

FREE— oflntmuiricative,  Area 487 

FREE— frank,  eandM,  Jngennoae,  Dree,  open,  plain  431 

FREE— free,  exempt • 949 

FREE— free,  liberal 241 


TO  FREE— to  free,  get  free,  deliver, 

FREEDOM-freedom,  liberty... 

FREIGHT— freight,  cargo,  lading,  load, 
TO  FREttUEHT— to  frequent,  resort  to, 
FREQUENTLY— commonly,  generally, 


84 
.  .<48 


FREQUENTLY— often,  frequently. 
FRESH— fresh,  new,  novel,  re 

TO  FRET— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 

FRETFUL  caption*,  cross,  peevish,  petulant, 

fretful 

FRIENDLY-emfcsJbte,  friendly 

FRIENDSHIP— tore,  frienpaUp  ~ «. 

FRIGID-coo^  cold,  frigid „... 

FRIGHT— alarm,  terronr,  fright,  eonaternatton.  • 

TO  FRIGHTEN— to  frighten,  intimidate 

FRIGHTFUL-fearful,  dreadful,  frhjhtral,tremen- 

&ms,terriffck,bon<We,  horrid... 

FRIVOLOUB— uHUng,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous, 


FROUCK— ftoitek,  gambol,  prank. 

FRONT— race,  front  , 

FRO  WARD— awkward,  erom,  untoward,  crook- 
ed, f reward,  perverse.  •  .....«*..••...•••••• 

FRUGALITY— economy,  frugality,  parsimony.. 

FRUITFUL— fertile,  fruitful,  proUfiek 

FRUITION   enjoyment,  fruition,  gratification. . . 

FRUITLESS— vain,  Ineffectual,  fruitless. 

FRUSTRATE— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frus- 
trate   

TO  FULFIL— to  execute,  fulfil,  perlbrm 

TO  FULFIL— to  fulfil,  accomplish,  realise. ..... 

TO  FULFIL— to  keep,  observe,  fulfil 

FULLY— largely,  copiously,  fully. • 

FULNESS— fulness,  plenitude 

FUNCTION— office,  place,  charge,  function 

FUNERAL— funeral,  obsequies 

FURIOUS— violent,  furious,  boisterous,  tmpetu- 
ous,  vehement  •  ««..•'••••».•••......•«■•.•■. 

FURNISH— to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  supply. . 

FURNITURE— goods,  furniture,  chattels,  move- 
ables, effects' 

FURY— madness,  phrensy,  rage,  fury...  • 

FURY— anger,  cooler,  rage,  fury 

FUTILE— trifling,  trivial,  frivolous,  futile 


SAIN— gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre  • 


,  9B1 
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TO  GAIN— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure, 3M 

TO  GAIN— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn. . .  3M 

GAIT— carriage,  gait,  walk.  ~ lift 

GALE— breeze,  gate,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest, 

hurricane... 393 

TO  GALL-toreb,  chafe,  fret,  gall 309 

GALLANT,  vies  GALLANTRY. 

GALLANT— gallant,  beau,  spark 381 

GALLANTRY— bravery,  courage,  valour,  gal- 
lantry  . 139 

GAMROL-frolkk, gambol, prank 399 

GAME— play,  game,  sport 384 

GANG    band,  company,  crew,  gang 499 

GAP— breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 501 

TO  GAPE— lo gape, stare, gaae 479 

GARRULOUS— talkative,  (oeuaeious,  garrulous.  499 

TO  GAS*-to  palpitate,  anitw,  pant,  Bnap. 309 

TO  GATHER-to  gather,  collect ..  934 

GAUDY— showy,  gaudy,  gay 433 

OAY-cheerful,meriy,aprigMy9gay 389 

GAY— ahowy,  gaudy,  gay 439 

TO  GAZE— to  gaps,  stare,  gaae 479 

GENDER   gender,  sax 5M 

GENERAL— general,  universal 393 

GENERALLY— commonly,  generally,  frequently, 

usually .,...: 393 

GENERATION— generation,  ag* 870 

GENERATION— race,  generation,  breed... 497 

GENEROUS— beneficlent,  bountiful,  bounteous, 
munificent,  generous,  liberal  •  ••••.*•••  ••*•••  195 

GENIUS— iaiallset, genius, talent. 67 

GENIUS    taste,  genius 70 

GENTBEL-pelite,pelhutod,ienne^  199 

GENTILE— genthe,  heathen,  pagan 495 

GENTLE   gentle,  tame 390 

GENTLE-eoft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 399 

GENUINE— totrinskk,  real,  genuine,  native 437 

GESTICULATION  I  tC*m>  *""*  ****** 
GESTURE  J 

TO  GET— to  get,  ante,  obtain,  procure 396 

GHASTLY- hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly.. 476 

GHOST— vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre, 

ghost 479 

GHOSTLY-spiritooos,spirked,8pWtual,anOBay   86 

TO  GIBE— toscofl;  gibe,  Jeer,  sneer 194 

GIDDUVESS-Ugbtness,  levity,  fltgnuness,  votetf- 

Uty,  giddiness. 396 

GIFT— gift,  present,  donation,  benefaction 164 

GIFT— gift,  endowment,  talent .- 67 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 169 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  afford,  spare 163 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  present,  offer,  exhibit 163 

TO  GIVE  UP— to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender, 

yield,  cede,  concede 949 

TO  GIVE  UP— to  give  up,  abandon,  resign,  forego  949 

GLAD— glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 393 

GLADNESSHoy,  gladness;  mirth 393 

TO  GLANCE  AT— lo  glance  at,  allude  to 397 

GLANCE— look,  glance 489 

GLANCE— glimpse,  glance 897 

GLARE— flame,  blase,  flash,  flare,  glare 496 

TO  GLARE— to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle,  ra- 
diate.-  479 
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GLARCTGt-glaring,  barefaced 

GLEAM— gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam ...... 

TO  GLIDE— to  aUp,. elide,  glide 303 

GLIMMER— gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 476 

GLIMPSE-glimpse,  glance 327 

TO  GUTTER— to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle, 

radiate 478 

GLOBE— circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 175 

GLOBE— globe,  ball 500 

GLOOM— gloom,  heaviness 410 

GLOOMY-dull,  gloomy,  aad,  dismal 410 

GLOOMY— gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenetlck. . .  411 

GLORY— glory,  honour 429 

TO  GLORY— to  glory,  boast,  vaunt £36 

TO  GLOSS— to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 515 

GLOSSARY— dictionary,  lexicon,  glossary,  vo- 
cabulary, nomenclature.v 464 

GLOW— fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 475 

TO  GLUT— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy 383 

GODLIKEr-godUke,  divine,  heavenly 00 

GODLY-godly,  righteous 00 

GOLD— gold,  golden 514 

GOOD— good,  foodneas 3O7 

GOOD— good,  benefit,  advantage 307 

GOOD.HUMOUR  )       M  _  _ 

GOOD-NATURE  f  food-nature,  good-humour. .  388 

GOODNESS— good,  goodness 307 

GOOD  OFFICE— benefit,  service,  good  office....  166 
GOODS— commodity,  goods,  merchandise,  ware  339 
.  GOODS— goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveables,  ef- 
fects  339 

GOODS— goods,  possessions,  property 340 

TO  GOVERN— to  govern,  rale,  regulate 906 

f  GOVERNMENT— govenunen^  adminietralion. .  907 
GOVERNMENT— government,  constitution ....  907 

GRACE— grace,  favour 190 

GRACE— grace,  charm 314 

GRACEFUL— becoming,  comely,  graceful 313 

GRACEFUL— graceful,  comely,  elegant 315 

GRACIOUS— gracious,  merciful,  kind 357 

GRAND— great,  grand,  sublime 455 

GRAND— noble,  grand 454 

GRANDEUR— grandeur,  magnificence 454 

'  TO  GRANT- -to  admit,  allow,  grant 157 

TO  GRANT— to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow. .....  163 

TO  GRASP— to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe 937 

GRATEFUL— acceptable,  grateful,  welcome....  934 
GRATIFICATION— enjoyment,  fruition,  gratifi- 
cation  .« 383 

TO  GRATIFY— to  satisfy,  please,  gratify 383 

GRATITUDE— thankfulness,  gratitude 441 

GRATUITOUS— gratuitous,  voluntary 441 

GRATUITY— gratuity,  recompense 440 

GRAVE— grave,  serious,  solemn 399 

GRAVE— sober,  grave 393 

GRAVE— grave,  tomb,  sepulchre 500 

GRAVITY— weight,  heaviness,  gravity 369 

GREAT— great,  large,  big 349 

GREAT— great,  grand,  sublime 455 

GREATNESS— size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk  348 
GREEDINESS— aridity,  greediness,  eagerness, . .  163 

GREETING— salute,  aalutatkm,  greeting 461 

GRIEF-afflktlon,  grief,  sorrow 406 


GRIEVANCE— grievance,  liardsblp 400 

TO  GRIEVE— to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 408 

GRIEVED— sorry,  grieved,  hurt 4X1 

GRIM— hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly. 478 

TO  GRIPE— to  lay  or  lake  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe ~.  937 

TO  GRIPE— to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 309 

G  RISLY— hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 478 

TO  GROAN— to  groan,  moan 410 

GROSS— gross,  coarse 301 

GROSS— gross,  total ~ 988 

TO  GROUND— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 498 

GROUND— foundation,  ground,  basis 498 

GROUP— assembly,  assemblage,  group,  collection  490 

TO  GROW— to  become,  grow > 940 

TO  GROW— to  increase,  grow 347 

GRUDGE— malice, rancour, spite, grudge,  pique..  381 
TO  GUARANTEE— to  guarantee,  be  security,  be 

responsible,  warrant.. v..«  183 

GUARD— fence,  guard,  security 183 

TO  GUARD— to  guard,  defend,  watch 180 

GUARD— guard,  sentinel 180 

GUARD-guard,  guardian 181 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST— to  guard  against,  take 

heed 181 

GUARDIAN— guard,  guardian 181 

TO  GUESS— to  guess,  conjecture,  divine 95 

GUEST— guest,  visiter  or  visitant 401 

TO  GUIDE— to  lead,  conduct,  guide 191 

GUIDE— guide,  rule 310 

GUILE— deceit,  fraud,  guile 593 

GUILTLESS— guiltless,  Innocent,  harmless 193 

GUILTY— criminal,  guilty 133 

GUISE— guise,  habit 518 

GULF-guif,  abyss 403 

TO  GUSH— to  flow,  stream,  gush 353 

GUST— breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  'storm,  tempest, 
*    hurricane 353 

HABIT— custom,  habit 393 

HABIT-guise,  habit 518 

TO  HALE— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hate,  pull,  tug, 

pluck 303 

TO  HALLOW— to  dedicate,  consecrate,  hallow..  63 
HANDSOME— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty  313 
TO  HANKER  AFTER— to  desire,  wish,  long  for, 

hanker  after,  covet 158 

TO  HAPPEN— u>  happen,  chance Til 

HAPPINESS— happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessed- 

ness,  beatitude 394 

HAPPINESS— well-being,  prosperity,  happiness, 

welfare ». 396 

HAPPY— happy,  fortunate 394 

HARANGUE— address,  speech,  harangue,  oration  461 

TO  HARASS— to  distress,  harass,  perplex 407 

TO  HARASS— to  weary,  tire,  Jade,  harass 389 

HARBINGER— forerunner,  precursor,  messenger, 

harbinger 815 

HARBOUR— harbour,  haven,  port 518 

TO  HARBOUR— to  harbour,  shelter,  Jodge.    ...  517 
TO  HARBOUR— to  foster,  cherish,  harbour,  in- 
dulge   377 

HARD— hard,  firm,  solid 373 

HARD— hard,  hardy,  insensible,  unfeeling 374 
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HARD^-bard\dinV»ll,  arduous 364 

HARD  )  hart,  callous,  hardened,  obdu- 

HARDENED)     rate... 373 

HARD-HEARTED— Imrd-hearted,  cruel,  unmer- 
ciful, merciless 373 

HARDIHOOD  )  audacity,  effrontery,  hardihood 

HARDINESS  \     or  liardiiiess,  boldness 140 

HARDLY-liardly,  scarcely 364 

HARDSHIP-grievance,  bardehtp 409 

HARDY-hard,  hardy,  insensible,  unfeeling 374 

HARM— evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  harm,  mischief. . .  405 
HARM— injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief ...  404 

HARMLESS— guROeas,  ianocaat,  harmlaai 123 

HARMLESS— unoffending,  inoffensive,  harmleai  191 

HARMONY— eoncord,  harmony 156 

HARMONY— melody,  harmony,  accordance 1SS 

HARSH— harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous,  Hern 
HARSHNESS — acrimony,  harshness,  asperity, 


TO  HASTEN— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expe- 

dite,  despatch.. 901 

TO  HASTEN— to  hasten,  hurry 961 

HASTINESS— rashness,  temerity,  hastiness,  pre- 
cipitancy   963 

HASTY— cursory,  desultory,  slight,  hasty 

HASTY— angry,  passionate,  hasty,  Irascible 119 

TO  HATE— to  hate,  detest 137 

HATEFUL— tasteful,  odious U 137 

HATRED   evasion,  antipathy,  dislike,  hatred, 

repugn  nnra •• ................  336 

HATRED— hatred,  enmity,  ID-win,  rancour 137 

TO  HAVE-to  have,  possess 937 

HAVEN— harbour,  haven,  port 518 

HAUGHTINESS — haughtiness,  arrogance,  dis- 
dain  101 

HAUGHTINESS— pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness, 

dignity 100 

HAUGHTY— naughty,  high,  high-minded 101 

TO  HAUL— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  bale,  piuck, 

pull,  tug 303 

TO  HAUNT— to  frequent,  resort  to,  haunt 494 

HAZARD— danger,  peri),  hazard 171 

HAZARD— chance,  hazard 170 

TO  HAZARD— to  hazard,  risk,  venture 171 

HEAD— chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 906 

HEADSTRONG  )  obstinate,  contumacious,  stub- 
HEADY  \     born, headstrong, beady....  900 

TO  HEAL— to  core,  heal,  remedy 

HEALTHY— healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious,  sa- 
lutary  

HEALTHY— sound,  sane,  healthy 

TO  HEAP— to  heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass. ...  340 
TO  HEAR  >     .        .      .  .  „. 

TO  HEARKEN  ("» hear, hearken, overhear....  482 

TO  HEARKEN— to  attend,  hearken,  listen 49S 

HEARSAY— fame,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 479 

HEARTY— hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 431 

HEAT— fire,  beat,  warmth,  glow 47S 

HEATHEN— gentUe,  heathen,  pagan 495 

TO  HEAVE— to  lift,  heave,  hoist 354 

TO  HEAVE— to  heave,  sweH 354 

HEAVENLY— celestial,  heavenly 81 

HEAVENLY— fodUke,  divine,  heavenly 90 

HEAVINESS— gloom,  heaviness 410 


HEAVINESS— weight,  heaviness,  gravity 309 

HEAVY— heavy,  dull,  drowsy 300 

HEAVY— heavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  ponder- 
ous  370 

TO  HEED— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  heed,  no- 
tice  499 

HEED— heed,  care,  attention 499 

HEEDLESS— negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thought- 
less, needless,  inattentive .j 494 

TO  HEIGHTEN— to  heighten,  raise,  aggravate. .  393 
HEINOUS — heinous,  flagrant,  flagitious,  atro-         i 

clous 949  * 

TO  HELP— to  help,  assist,  aid, succour,  relieve..  304 

HERESY-beterodoxy,  heresy 93 

HERETICK— fceretlck,  schkunatick,  sectarian  or 

sectary,  dissenter,  nonconformist 99 

TO  HESITATE— to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 96 

TO  HESITATE — to  hesitate,  falter,  .stammer, 

97    * 


TO  HESITATE— to  scruple,  hesitate,  fluctuate, 

waver 97 

HESITATION— demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objec- 
tion     99 

HETERODOXY— beterodozy,  beamy 93 

HIDDEN  secret,  hidden,  latent,  mysterious,  oc- 
cult  X 599  ' 

TO  HIDH— to  conceal,  bide,  sec  ete 519 

TO  HIDE— to  cover,  bide 517 

HIDE-skin,  bide, peel, rind '..  519 

HIDEOUS— hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly .479 

HIGH-blgh,  tall,  lofty 90S 

HIGH-SOUNDING— loud,  noisy,  bigfesounding, 
clamorous 47J 

HILARITY— mirth,  merriment,  Joviality,  Jollity, 
hilarity 391 

HIND-^untryman,  peasant,  swain,  bind,  clown, 
rustlck 339 

TO  HINDER— to  hinder,  prevent,  obstruct,  Im- 
pede  999 

TO  HINDER-~to  hinder,  stop 958 

TO  HINDER— to  retard,  hinder 909 

TO  HINT— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  i 

TO  HINT— to  bint,  suggc 

HIRE— allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  here, 

P*y... 16a 

HIRELING— venal,  mercenary,  hireling 339 

TO  HIT— to  beat,  hit,  strike 149 

TO  HOARD— to  treasure,  board 341 

TO  HOIST— to  lift,  heave,  hoist 364 

TO  HOLD— to  contain,  hold 174 

TO  HOLD— to  bold,  keep,  detain,  retain 939 

TO  HOLD— to  bold,  occupy,  posset* 939 

TO  HOLD— to  hold,  support,  maintain 937 

HOLINESS— bounces,  sanctity 89 

HOLLOW— hollow,  empty 344 

HOLY-boly,pioua,  devout,  religious 89 

HOLY— holy,  sacred,  divine - 89 

HOLYDA Y-foast,  festival,  bolyday 89 

HONEST— lair, honest, equitable,  reasonable. ...  498 

HONEST— sineeia,  honest,  true,  plain 439 

HONESTY — honesty,  uprightness,  probity,  In- 
tegrity     ••4f| 
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HONB8TTK  h  , 427 

HONOUR  jnoneKy»uo»lw 

HONOUR— glory,  honour i 

HONOUR— honour,  dignity. 429 

TO  HONOUR— to  honour,  reverence, reepect. ...  497 

HOPE— hope,  expectation,  trust,  confidence 414 

HOPELESS— desperate,  hopeless 413 

SoSId      }     jren^ndou.,  .errhlch,  horrible, 

(     horrid...* auo 

HOST— army,  host 141 

HOSTILE— adverse,  Inimical,  hostile,  repugnant  135 

HOSTILITY— enmity,  animosity ,  hottUlty 135 

HOT— hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 475 

HOUSE— family,  house,  lineage,  race 485 

HOWEVER— however,  yet,  nevertheless,  notwith- 
standing  851 

HUE— colour,  hue,  tint 516 

TO  HUG— to  clasp,  bug,  embrace. 377 

HUGE— enormous,  huge,  Immense,  vast 349 

HUMAN    >._,.-  «- , 

HUMANE  I  *nnan,  humane 377 

HUMANITY— tenevolence,  benignity,  humanity, 
kindness,  tenderness 165 

TO  HUMBLE— to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  dis- 
grace, debase 100 

HUMBLE— humble,  lowly,  low 147 

HUMBLE— humble,  modest,  eubmhsive 147 

TO  SKItB  \  ••*-*»-■■*«»■*  M6 

HUMIDITY— moisture,  humidity,  dampness 515 

HUMOUR— liquid,  liquor,  juice,  humour 353 

HUMOUR— humour,  temper,  mood ~ . .  367 

HUMOUR— humour,  caprice 360 

HUMOUR— wit,  humour,  satire,  Irony,  burlesque   6U 

TO  HUMOUR— to  qualify,  temper,  humour 366 

HUNT— hunt,  chase 971 

TO  HURL— to  cast,  throw,  hurl «..  304 

HURRIOANB-breexe,  gate,  blast,  gust,  tempest, 

storm,  hurricane 353 

T6  HURRY— to  hastec,  hurry 961 

HURT— Injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief. ...  404 

HURT— sorry,  grieved,  hurt 419 

HURT— disadvantage,  Injury,  hurt,  prejudice,  de- 
triment  i 464 

HURTFUL— burtiul,  pernicious,  noxious,  noi- 
some  406 

HUSBANDMAN— farmer,  husbandman,  agricul- 
turist  336 

HUSBANDRY— cultivation,  tillage,  husbandry..  337 
HYPOCRITE— hypocrite,  dissembler 590 

IDEA— Idea,  thought,  imagination 73 

IDEA— perception,  idea,  conception,  notion 75 

IDEAL— Ideal, Imaginary.... 73 

IDIOM— language,  tongue,  speech,  Idiom,  dialect  463 

IDIOT— fool,  Idiot,  bufleon 400 

IDLE-idle,  luy,  Indolent 889 

IDLE— Idle,  leisure,  vacant 999 

IDLE-idle,  vain 999 

IGNOMINY— Infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium. ...  108 
IGNORANT— ignorant,  Illiterate,  unlearned,  un- 
lettered  - 197 

ILL,  «*  EVIL. 


ILL— badly,  IH 1*7 

ILLITERATE— ignorant,  illiterate,  unlearned, 

unlettered 197 

ILLNEBS-stckru»,  illness,  indisposition 167 

TO  ILLUMINATE  >  to  illuminate,  illumine,  en- 

TO  ILLUMINE       \     lighten 197 

ILLUSION— fallacy,  delusion,  Illusion 593 

TO  ILLUSTRATE— to  explain,  illustrate,  dud. 

dale 458 

ILLUSTRIOUS— distinguished,  noted,  conspicu- 
ous, eminent,  Illustrious 473 

ILLUSTRIOUS— famous,  celebrated,  renowned, 

illustrious • 473 

ILL-WILL— hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancour....  137 

IMAGE— likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 539 

IMAGINARY— ideal,  Imaginary 73 

IMAGINATION— fancy,  Imagination 79 

IMAGINATION— idea,  thought,  imagination. « •  73 
TO  IMAGINEr-to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose, 

imagine 74 

TO  IMAGINE-to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  be- 
lieve, deem 75 

IMBECILITY— debility,  Infirmity,  imbecility. ...  367 

TO  IMITATE— to  follow,  imitate 539 

TO  IMITATE— to  imitate,  copy,  counterfeit ....  599 
TO  IMITATE— to  Imitate,  mimick,  mock,  ape. .  599 
IMMATERIAL— unimportant,  insignificant,  im- 
material, inconsiderable 457 

IMMATERIAL— incorporeal,  unbodied,  immate- 
rial, spiritual 66 

IMMEDIATELY-  directly,  immediately,  Instan- 
taneously, Instantly 901 

IMMENSE— enormous,  huge,  immense,  vast....  349 
IMMINENT— imminent,  impending,  threatening.  406 
IMMODERATE— excessive,  Immoderate,  intem- 
perate  , 343 

IMMODEST— indecent,  immodest,  indelicate....  947 
IMMODEST— Immodest, impudent,  shameless...  947 
IMMUNITY— privilege,  prerogative,  exemption, 

Immunity.. 968 

TO  IMPAIR— to  impair,  Injure 405 

TO  iMPART-rto  communicate,  impart 488 

IMPASSABLE—  Impervious,  impassable,  inac- 
cessible  .935 

TO  IMPEACH— to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  ar- 
raign  Ill 

TO  IMPEDE— to  hinder,  prevent,  Impede,  00-. 

struct 958 

IMPEDIMENT— difficulty,  impediment,  obstacle.  959 

TO  IMPEL— to  actuate,  Impel,  Induce 396 

TO  IMPEL— to  encourage,  animate,  Incite,  impel, 

urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

IMPENDING— Imminent,  Impending,  threatening  405 
IMPERATIVE— commanding,  Imperative,  impe- 
rious, authoritative 185 

IMPERFECTION— imperfection1,    delect,  fault, 

vice 134 

IMPERFECTION— Imperfection,  weakness,  (ail- 
ing, frailly,  foible 19s 

IMPERIOUS— commanding,  imperative,  bnperl- 

ous,  autlioritatlve •  385 

IMPERIOUS— imperious,  lordly,  overbearing,  do- 
mineering   185 

IMPERTINENT,  vUU  PERTINENT. 
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mnSTINBOT— impertinent,  rude,  nancy,  lm- 
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IMPERVIOUS— impervious,  impassable,  inacces- 
sible  835 

IMPETUOUS— violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehe- 
ment, Impetuous «•  819 

IMPIOUS— Irreligious,  profane,  Impious 98 

IMPLACABLE— implacable,  unrelenting,  retent- 

kaa.  Inexorable 381 

TO  IMPLANT— to  Implant,  ingraft,  inculcate, 

InstD,  infuse 449 

TO  IMPLICATE— to  implicate,  Involve 318 

TO  IMPLORE— lo  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat, 

supplicate,  implore,  crave 158 

TO  IMPLY— to  denote,  signify,  imply 450 

IMPORT — signification,   meaning,  sense,    im- 
port  456 

IMPORTANCE— signification,  avail,  Importance, 

consequence,  weight,  moment 456 

IMPORTUNATE — preening,  Importunate,   ur- 
gent  158 

IMPORTUNITY— solicitation,  importunity 158 

TO  IMPOSE  UPON— to  deceive,  delude,  Impose 

upon 588 

IMPOST— tax,  duty,  custom,  impost,  toll,  tribute, 

contribution 168 

IMPOSTOR— deceiver,  impostor 5SS 

IMPRECATION— malediction,  curse,  execration, 

implication,  anathema 88 

TO  IMPRESS— to  Imprint,  Impress,  engrave....  450 
IMPRESSION— mark,  print,  impression,  stamp. .  446 
TO  IMPRINT— to  Imprint,  Impress,  engrave....  450 
IMPRISONMENT— confinement,  imprisonment, 

captivity 178 

TO  IMPROPRIATE— to  appropriate,  impropriate  831 
TO  IMPROVE— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rec- 
tify, emend,  improve,  mend,  better 801 

IMPROVEMENT— progress,  improvement,  profl- 

dency 804 

IMPUDENCE— assurance,  impudence 415 

IMPUDENT— Immodest,  impudent,  shameless...  847 
IMPUDENT— impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  Impudent, 

insolent 800 

TO  IMPUGN— to  impugn,  attack 116 

TO  IMPUTE— to  ascribe,  attribute,  Impute S38 

INABILITY— inability,  disability 69 

INACCESSIBLE— Impervious,  impassable,  inac- 
cessible  835 

INACTIVE— Inactive,  Inert,  lazy,  slothful,  slug- 
gish  2D8 

INADEQUATE— incapable,  insufficient,  Incom- 
petent, Inadequate 60 

INADVERTENCY— Inadvertency,  oversight,  In- 


INANIMATE-tifelera,  dead,  Inanimate 356 

INANITY— vacancy,  vacuity,  Inanity 344 

Cf ATTENTION— inadvertency,  oversight,  Inat- 

tenlton 483 

INATTENTIVE— negligent,  remiss,  thoughtless, 

careless,  needless,  inattentive 494 

rjgMvn  J  tabewnt,  Inbred,  Inborn,  innate 73 

INCAPABLE— Incapable,  Insufficient,  ineompe- 


INCESSANTLY-ii 

terruptedly,  without  intermission 857 

INCIDENT— circumstance,  incident,  lad 178 

INCIDENT— event,  Incident,  accident,  adventure, 
occurrence ITS 

INCIDENTAL— accidental,  incidental,  casual, 
contingent 178 

TO  INCITE— to  encourage,  animate,  Incite,  im- 
pel, urge,  stimulate.  Instigate 311 

TO  INCITE— to  excite,  incite,  provoke 309  x 

INCLINATION— attachment,  affection,  inclina- 
tion   379 

INCLINAT10N-*ent,  bias,  inclination,  prepos- 
session   159 

INCLINATION-dlsposkion,  Inclination 386 

INCLINATION— Inclination,  tendency,  propen- 
sity,  proneness , 160 

TO  INCLINE— to  lean,  incline,  bend 159 

TO  INCLUDE— to  enclose,  Include 174 

TO  INCLUDE— to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include , 174 

INCOHERENT    }  Inconsistent,  incongruous,  In- 

INCONGRUOUS)     coherent 153 

INCOMPETENT— Incapable,  insufficient,  incom- 
petent, inadequate  69 

INCONSTOERABLE— unimportant,  immaterial, 
iiurignlneant,  Inconsiderable 457 

INCONSISTENT— Inconsistent,  Incongruous,  In- 
coherent  153 

INCONTROVEBTD3LE— Indubitable,  unques- 
tionable, indisputable,  undeniable,  Incontro- 
vertible, Irrefragable 114 

TO  INCONVENIENCE— to  inconvenience,  an- 
noy, molest 417 

INCORPOREAL— Incorporeal,  unbodied,  imma- 
terial, spiritual 66 

TS  COURSE— naturally,  m  course,  consequently, 
of  course* WJ% 

TO  INCREASE— to  enlarge, Increase,  extend...  348 

TO  INCREASE— to  increase,  grow 347 

INCREASE— Ineresse,  addition,  accession,  aug- 
mentation   347 

INCREDULITY— unbelief,  Infidelity,  Incredu- 
lity     7* 

TO  INCULCATE— to  Implant,  Ingraft,  Inculcate, 
Instil,  Infuse 449 

INCURSION— Invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  In- 
road  598 

TO  INDICATE— to  show,  point  out,  mark,  Indi- 
cate  , 45i 

ntfDICATION— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  tokan, 
indication 447 

INDIFFERENCE— Indifference,  apathy,  InsensJ- 
Wlity 37« 

INDD7FERENT— indifferent,  unconcerned,  re- 
gardless  373 

INDIGENCE— poverty,  Indigence,  want,  need, 
penury 3* 

INDIGENOUS— natal,  native,  Indigencus 49C 

INDIGNATION— anger,  resentment,  wrsth,  tie, 
Indignation m 

INDIGNITY    Indignity,  insult MS 
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IMDIBCElMINATE-tmltacrlinlMte,   promfecu- 

oue 884 

INDlSPOSITION-sickness,  Illness,  Indisposition  387 
DlDISrUTABLE-indubltaWc,  unquestionable, 
indisputable,  undeniable,  IneontroverUMe,  Ir- 
refragable  114 

INDISTINCT— indistinct,  confused 983 

INDIVIDU  AL— particular,  individual 85* 

INDOLENT— idle,  lazy,  Indolent 808 

INDOLENT— indolent,  rapine,  listless,  careless. .  300 
INDUBITABLE— tadebitable,  unquestionable,  in- 
disputnble,  undeniable,  incontrovertible,  Irre- 
fragable  114 

TO  INDUCE— to  actuate*  impel,  induce 306 

TO  INDUE— to  Invest,  Indue  or  endue 167 

TO  Df  DULGE— to  foater,  cherish,  Indulge,  bar- 

boor 377 

INDULGENT— Indulgent,  fond .  378 

INDUSTRIOUS— «cU  ve,  diligent,  Industrious,  as- 
siduous, laborioui 808 

INEFFABLE— unspeakable,  ineflable,  unutter- 
able, inexpressible 400 

WEFFECTUAL— vain,  Ineffectual,  fruitless....  800 

INEaUALTTY— disparity,  inequality % 435 

INSET— inactive,  Inert,  lazy,  slothful, sluggish..  806 
DiEXORABLBWmplacable,  unrelenting,  rden> 

lent,  inexorable. . .. 381 

INEXPRESSIBLE— unspeakable,  Ineffable,  unut- 
terable, inexpressible 460 

INFAMOUS— infamous,  scandalous 106 

INFAMY— infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium 106 

INFANTD3E— chlldian,  infantine 401 

INFATUATION— drunkenness,  infatuation,  In- 
toxication  310 

INFECTION— contagion,  Infection 189 

INFEEENCE— conclusion, deduction, inference.*    78 

INFERIOUR— second,  secondary,  Inferiour 874 

flfFERIOUR-snbJeet,  subordinate,  subservient, 

inferiour- 140 

INFIDELITY— unbelief,  infidelity,  Incredulity. .    70 
INFINITE- — boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited, 

infinite 177 

INFIRM— weak,  feeble,  Infirm 386 

LNFD2MITY— debility,  infirmity,  imbecility 387 

INFLUENCE— credit,  favour,  influence 190 

INFLUENCE— influence,  authority,  ascendency, 

■way.... 186 

TO  INFORM— to  Inform,  make  known,  acquaint, 

•purine 194 

TO  INFORM— to  inform,  instruct,  teach 194 

INFORM  ANT— informant,  informer 195 

INFORMATION— Information,  intelligence,  no- 
tice, advice 195 

INFORMER— informant,  informer.  •• 105 

INFRACTION— infringement,  infraction 506 

TO  INFRINGE— to  encroach,  Intrench,  intrude, 

Invade,  Infringe 507 

TO  INFRINGE— to  infringe,  violate,  transgress..  508 
INFRINGEMENT— Infringement, infraction....  50S 
TO  INFUSE— to  Implant,  ingraft,  Inculcate,  in- 
stil, Infuse • 449 

INGENIOUS— ingenuous,  ingenious 438 

INGENUITY— Ingenuity,  wit 7Q 

OTOENUOUB— Ingenuous, 


INGENUOUS— frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free, 
open,  plain 411 

TO  DXGRAFT-*)  Implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  In- 
stil, infuse  - 449 

TO  INGRATIATE— to  insinuate,  ingratiate ....  38? 

TO  Df  GULF— to  absorb,  swallow  up,  Ingulf,  en- 

««*■ ** 

TO  INHABIT-*)  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside, 

inhabit 963 

INHERENT— inherent, mbred, Inborn, Innate....    71 
INHUMAN— cruel,  Inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal, 

savage...* # 373 

INIMICAL— adverse,  Inimical,  hostile,  repug- 
nant   131 

INIQUITOUS— wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefa- 
rious  » no 

INJUNCTION— command,  order,  Injunction,  pre- 
cept, mandate 186 

INJURY— disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detriment, 

prejudice • 404 

TO  IN  JURE— to  Impair,  injure * 465 

INJURY— injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief. .  40ft 

SSCB|,*-tt^,^''ra-« *» 

INNATE— Inherent,  inbred,  Inborn,  Innata— .  •  •  •    73 

INNOCENT-guilUess,  innocent,  harmless 183 

INOFFENSIVE— unoffending,  inoffensive,  harm- 
less  m 

INORDINATE-irregular,  disorderly,  iMrdiaaie, 
intemperate 984 

TO  INCIUIRE— to  ask,  inquire,  question,  Interro- 
gate   m 

INQUIRY-examinatlon,  search,  inquiry,  investi- 
gation, research,  scrutiny 61 

INQUISITIVE— curious,  inquisitive,  prying ....    80 
INROAD— Invasion,  incursion,  Irruption,  inroad  50f 
INSANTTY— derangement,  Insanity,  lunacy,  mad- 
ness, mania «  981 

INSENSIEILITY-indUfcrence,  apathy,  insensi- 
bility  ZR 

INSENSIBLE— hard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  inseaalbls  37>i 

INSIDE— inside,  Interiour 351 

INSIDIOUS— insidious,  treacherous 04 

INSIGHT-insigh^iiiBpectton «13 

INSIGNIFICANT — unimportant,  insignificant, 

immaterial,  inconsiderable ,  457 

TO  INSINUATE— to  hint,  suggest,  Intimate,  In- 
sinuate   39J 

TO  INSINUATE— to  insinuate,  ingratiate 397 

INSINUATION— insinuation,  reflection 317 

INSIPID— insipid,  dull,  fiat... 513 

TO  INSBT-to  insist,  persist 681 

TO  Df  SNARE— to  Inanare,  entrap,  entangle,  In- 
veigle  5fa 

INSOLENT— Impertinent,  rode,  saucy,  impudent, 

insolent sot 

INSOLVENCY— insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy  191 

INSPECTION— insight,  inspection 8i| 

INSPECTION — Inspection,  oversight,  superin- 

tendency egg 

TO  INSHRE— to  aniinate,  inspire,  enliven,  cheer, 

eihUarate 356 

IN  STANCE— example,  Instance 531 

INSTANT-linaant,  moment 667 
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UWTANTANEOUBLY  J  T^''"-^' 
INSTANTLY  j     l^*^!f:.^ 

TO  INSTIGATE— to  encourage,  animate,  indie, 
impel,  urge,  stimulate,  inetigate 

TO  INSTIL— to  implant,  Ingraft,  incujeate,  loaiH, 
infuse 

TO  INSTITUTE— to  Institute,  establish,  found, 
erect 

IX)  INSTRUCT— lo  inform,  instruct,  teach 

INSTRUCTION— edvice,  conned,  luetruetion. . . 

INSTRUCTION— education,  instruction,  breed- 
ing  

INSTRUMENT— instrument,  tool 

INSUFFICIENT- 
petent,  inedoq 

INSULT— affroot,  lneult, outrage 

INSULT- indignity,  insult 

INBURMOUNTARLE)     *^  ^uperame,  in- 

(     enrmonniable «. 

INSURRECTION — laaurrecUon,  uadktoa,  rebd- 

Aon,  revolt <...... 

INTEGRAL— whole,  entire,  complete,  Integral, 

total ...... 

INTEGRITY— honesty,  uprightness,  probity,  iu- 

temiiy 

ICTBLLECT— intellect,  genius,  talent 

INTELLECT — understanding,  intellect,  intelll- 

INTELLECTUAL— mental,  Intellectual „ . 

DTTBLLIOENCE— ioformatioo,  notice,  advice, 

SNTELLIGENCE — understanding,  totoUlgeoce, 

Intclfacl 

DrrBMPERATE— exceedve,  Immoderate,  ihtem- 

pffatf -T--T- . *V 

IMTEMPERATE-lrregular,  disorderly,  inordi- 
nate, intemperate .« 

TO  INTEND— to  design,  purpose,  inland,  mean. . 

2^f  |lM,H. 

TO  INTERCEDE— to  intercede,  interpoee,  medi- 
ate, Interfere,  intermeddle 

INTERCHANGE— interchange,  exchange,  reci- 
procity  

INTERCOURSE — intercourse,  eommnnieatlon, 
connexion,  commerce*  •••••«»•«•>»•  •••••••• 

TO  INTERDICT-to  -ferWd,  prohibit,  interdict, 

on 

TO 

INTERIOUR— Inside,  tnteriour 

WT1»IX>PBR— intruder,  interloper 

TO  INTERMEDDLE — to  intercede,  interpose, 

mediate,  Interfere,  Intermeddle 

INTERMEDIATnV-intermedlate,  Intervening. . . 

tNTBRMENT—boria],  interment,  eepnllnre 

INTERMISSION    cessation,  stop,  rest,  lntermh> 

don 

TO  INTERMTT-to  subside, abate,  Intermit .... 
£0  INTERPOSE— to  intercede,  interpose,  modi- 


311 


487 
67 

66 
78 

195 

66 

348 

284 

533 

534 

816 

334 

333 

SS3 
338 

816 

351 


WTBRPOfln'ION— UteJrventten,iiiteri)cehlon..  fttfj 
TO  INTERPRET— to  explain,  expound,  inter- 
pret  487 

TO  INTERROGATE— to  aak,  inquire,  question, 

Interrogate 87 

TO  INTERRUPT— to  disturb,  Interrapt 417 

INTERVAL—lnlerval,  respite... 857 

INTERVENING— intennedtote,  intervening 8tt 

INTERVENTION— Intervention,  interpodtlon . .  9J6 

INTERVIEW— meeting,  Interview - 484 

INTIMACY— acquaintance,  familiarity ,  intimacy  188  > 
TO  INTIMATE-to  bint,  i 


TO  INTIMIDATE— to  frighten,  Intimidate 2 

INTOXICATION— intoxication  dronkeooea^  In- 


TO  INTRENCH— to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude, 
Invade,  infringe 

INTREPID— bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted. . 

INTRICACY— complexity,  complication,  Intri- 
cacy  

INTRINSICK— -intrindck,  real,  genuine,  native. . 

TO  INTRODUCE— to  introduce,  preeent 

INTRODUCTORY-previous, 
paratory,  Introductory 

TO  INTRUDE— to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude, 
invade,  infringe 

TO  INTRUDE— to  Intrude,  obtrude 

INTRUDER— intruder,  interloper 

TO  INTRUST— to  consign,  commit,  intrust 

TO  INVADE— to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude,  in- 
vade, infringe 

INVALID-iardid,  patient 

TO  INVALIDATE-*  weaken,  enfeeble,  debili- 
tate, enervate,  Invalidate - 

INVASION— invasion,  Incurdon,  Irruption,  h> 


INVECTIVE— abuse,  invective 168 

TO  INVEIGH— to  declaim,  Inveigh 110 

TO  INVEIGLE— lo  knmare,  entrap,  entangle,  la* 


507 


»8 
437 


8H 
J07 

418 


TO  INVENT— to  contrive,  device,  invent .538 

TO  IN  VENT— to  And  or  And  out,  discover,  Invent  446 
TO  INVENT— to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 


TO  INVERT— to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert, 
invert,  reverse * *.... 

TO  INVERT— to  Invest,  endue  or  endow 

INVESTIGATION— extenuation,  investigation, 
Inquiry,  search,  research,  scrutiny 

INVIDIOUS— invidious,  envious 

TO  INVIGORATE — to  strengthen,  Invigorate, 
fortify 

INVINCIBLE— invincible,  unconquerable,  Insu- 
perable, fosurntoHntnbM 

TO  INVITE— to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage. . . 

TO  INVITE— to  eaft,  bid,  summon,  Invite 

TO  INUNDATE— to  overflow,  Inundate,  deluge 

TO  INVOLVB-to  Implicate,  Involve 

IRA8CffRLE--aiigry,pumlonate,  hasty,  Irasdbw 

IRE— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  Ire,  indignation.. 

IRKSOME— troublesome,  irksome,  vexatious.... 

IRONY— ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 

IRONY-wh,  humour,  entire,  irony,  boxkuque... 


167 
88 

378 

145 


118 
118 
418 
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IlBATIONAL-lnaiMiiaL  feoUab,  absurd,  nre- 


BRBJMGABLB— Indubitable,  unaumtionable, 
indisputable,  undeniable,  incontrovertible,  ir- 
refragable.  -••• H4 

IRREGULAR-hTegular,  disorderly,  iimrdihata, 

intemperate ••••» 984 

BRELlGIOUB—trTeHgioua,  profane, impious....   03 

IRREPROACHABLE — blameless,  lnUemkmed, 
hrepiouchable,uiunwttedwspo^ 1SD 

TO  IRRITATE— to  aggravate,  Irritate,  provoke, 

Bl 


IRRUPTION— invasion,  Incunfen,  irruption, 
road  •••••••••••••••••••••• •••••■•••••••i 

ISSUE    sflhot,  consequence,  result,  issue,  erent. .  900 

B90CE— oftprlng,  progeny,  imue 291 

TO 


.  134 

808 

380 

.  104 

.104 


TO  JADE— to  weary,  tlrs,  Jade,  harass 

J}^j^k™* 

JAUNT— excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  Jaunt 

JEALOUSY-Jeelousy,  onvy,  suspfcton 

TO  JEER-tosa^  gibe,  jeer,  sneer 

TO  JEST— to  Jeet,  Joke,  make  game,  ■port .. 

JILT— coquet,  Jilt 

JOCOSE     )  facetious,  coovetsable,  pleasant,  Jo- 

JOCULARi     eular.Jocoae 461 

JOCUND— lively,  ■prigJttly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

merry,  Joeuud ••  389 

TO  JOIN-to  add,  Join,  unite,  eoaleaoe 518 

TO  JOKE— to  Jest, Joke, make eame,iport 104 

JOLLITY     >  mirth,  merriment,  Joviality,  Jollity, 

JOVIALITY*    hflarity 391 

JOURNEY— journey,  travel,  voyage 308 

JOY   jdessure,  Joy,  delight,  charm 303 

JOY-^,gladnem,  mirth 393 

JOYFUL-fjsd,plees8d,  Joyful,  cheerful 303 

JUDGE— Judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator 911 

JUDGEMENT— discernment,  penetration,  dbcrt- 

mination,  Judgement 71 

JUDGEMENT— Judfement,  discretion,  prudence  400 
x  JUDGEMENT-nlecWoD Judgement, •entence...  9S4 

JUMEMENT-enm*  Judgement 70 

JUICE— liquid,  liquor,  Juke,  humour 382 

JUST— right,  Just,  proper 430 

JUSTICE— Justice,  equity 912 

TO  JUSTIFY— to  apologias,  defend,  Justify,  ex- 

culpa*,  excuse,  plead 181 

JUSTNESS— Justness,  correctness.... 909 

JUVENILE— youthful,  Juvenile,  puerile 401 


KEEN— acuta,  keen,  shrewd* . 


TO  KEEP— to  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 

TO  KEEP— to  keep,  preserve,  save 

TO  KEEP— to  keep,  observe,  fulfil.. 

KEEPING— keeping,  custody 

TO  KILL— to  kin,  murder,  assassinate,  slay  or 


KIND— eifcetlnaate,  kind,  fbnd .. 
KIND— grscloue,  merciful,  kind.. 
KT1»D— kind,  species,  eort...  ... 


.401 
.  403 
.896 
.178 
.  989 
.  179 

610 

379 
.  357 


KINDNESS-bsneft,  favour,  Jdndnen^dvOjtv..  106. 
KINDNESS*  benevolence,  benignity,  humanity, 

kindness,  tendernem 169* 

KINDRED— kindred,  relationship,  afBnity,  con- 
sanguinity  497 

KUVDRED-relntlon,  relative,  kJiisman,  kindred  499 

KINGDOM— empire,  kingdom 189 

KINGLY— royal,  regal,  kingly 189 

KINSMAN— relation,  relative,  kinsman,  kindred  496 

KNAVISH-disboiiast,knavieh 499 

TO  KNOW— to  know,  be  acqunlnted  with 196 

KNOWLEDGE -knowledge,  science,  learning, 
erudition 196 

LABORIOUS— acUve,  diligent,  Industrious,  assi- 
duous, laborious 996 

LABOUR— work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task 319 

TO  LABOUR-<0  labour,  take  pains  or  trouble, 

use  endeavour...". • 398 

LABYRINTH-labyrtnth,  maze 403 

TO  LACK— to  want,  need,  lack 347 

LADING— freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden. ..  399 
TO  LAG— to Hnger,  tarry, loiter,  lag. saunter.*..  961 

TO  LAMENT— to  complain,  lament,  regret 409 

TO  LAMENT— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore,  - 410 

TO  LAMENT— to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 408 

LAND— land,  country 497 

LANDSCAPE— view,  prospect,  landscape 479 

LANGUAGE— language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom, 

dialect 4ft 

LANGUID-nlnt,  languid 369 

TO  LANGUISH— to  flag,  droop,  ungulsb,ptne..  306 

LARGE-gmt,  large,  big 349 

LARGE-large,  wide,  broad 349 

LARGELY— tamely,  copiously,  fully 949 

LASSITUDE—  fatigue,  weariness,  lsssitads 369 

LAST— Iset,  latent,  final,  ultimate 979 

LASTING— durable,  lasting,  permanent 909 

LASTLY— lastly,  attest,  ai length 990 

LATENT   secret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  myste- 
rious  nan 

LATEST— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 970 

LAUDABLE— laudable,  prskewortby,  eommend- 

■kto Ill 

TOgLAUGH  AT- -to  laugh  at,  ridicule... 109 

LAUGHABLE-Jeughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous, 

comical  or  comick,  droll 103 

LAVISH— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse  309 

LAW— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 911 

LAWFUL-Uwful,  legal,  legitimate,  licit 811 

LAX— Mom,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious.....  986 
TO  LAY  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OF— to  lay  or  take 

hold  of,  catch,  eelxe,  snatch,  grasp,  gripe 997 

TO  LAY— to  He,  lay ana 

LAZY— Idle,  lasy,  indolent 999 

LAZY— maeU  ve,  inert,  lasy,  slothful,  eluggWH .  •  996 

TO  LEAD— to  lead,  conduct,  guide taj 

LEADER-cbief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 90f 

LEAGUE— alliance,  league,  confederacy 499 

LEAN— lean,  meagre 511 

TO  LEAN— to  lean,  Incline,  bend 131 

LEARNING— knowledge,  science,  learning,  eru- 
dition     too 
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LEARNING— Jetteis,  literature,  learninf 106 

LEAVE— leave,  liberty,  permission,  license S55 

TO  LRAVE-to  leave,  quit,  relinquish 255 

TO  LEAVE— let,  leave,  suffer 855 

TO  LEAVE— to  leave,  take  leave,  bid  farewell 

or  adieu ^ 855 

TO  LEAVE  OFF— to  cease,  leave  off,  discon- 
tinue, desist-* 857 

LEAVINGS— leavings,  remains,  relkks 855 

^ITLIMATE}tawfl,1»te^  I^Omate, Mcit..  811 

LEISURE— Idle,  leisure,  vacant 890 

LENITY— clemency,  lenity,  mercy 358 

TO  LESSEN— to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  de- 
crease  351 

TO  LET— to  let,  leave,  suffer.... 355 

LETH  ARGICK— sleepy,  drowsy,  lethargick 300 

LETTER— character,  letter 107 

LETTER— letter,  epistle JOG 

LETTERS— letters,  literature,  learning 106 

LEVEL— even,  smooth,  level,  plain 435 

LEVEL— flat,  level 435 

TO  LEVEL— to  aim, point, level 384 

LEVITT— lightness,  levity,  mightiness,  volatility, 

giddiness 300 

LEXICON— dictionary,  lexicon,  vocabulary,  glos- 
sary, nomenclature 464 

LIABLE— subject, liable, exposed,  obnoxious....  146 
LIBERAL— beneficent,  bountiful,  bounteous,  mu- 
nificent, generous,  Hberal 365 

LIBER  AL-free,  liberal 841 

TO  LIBERATE— to  free,  set  free,  deliver,  libe- 
rate  840 

LIBERTY— fieedom,  liberty 843 

LICENSE  I^^P*™"^."^^11^0-  -  S55 
LICENTIOUS— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licen- 
tious  850 

LICIT— lawful,  legal;  legitimate,  licit 811 

LIE— untruth,  falsehood,  fatally,  lie 588 

TO  LIE— to  lie,  lay 880 

LIFE— animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit 356 

LIFELESS— lifeless,  dead,  Inanimate 356 

TO  LIFT— to  lift,  heave,  hoist 354 

TO  LIFT— to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt 354 

LIGHTNESS— ease,  easiness,  lightness,  facility. .  363 
LIGHTNESS— lightness,  levity,  fligbtlness,  vola- 
tility, giddiness 390 

LIKE— equal,  even,  equable,  like,  or  alike,  uni- 
form   435 

LIKENESS- likeness,  resemblance,  similarity  or 

similitude 533 

LIKENESS— likeness,  picture,  Image,  effigy 538 

LIKEWISE— also,  likewise,  too 853 

LIMB— member,  limb 511 

TO  LIMIT— to  bound,  limit,  confine,  restrict,  cir- 
cumscribe   176 

FO  LIMIT— to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit- 887 

LIMIT— Omit,  extent i 177 

LIMIT— term,  limit,  boundary 177 

LIMITED— finite,  limited 178 

LINEAGE— family,  house,  lineage,  race 405 

TO  LINGER— to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter  861 
LIQUID— fluid,  liquid 358 


LIQUOR  I  liquid» ,iqaor,  Jukc»  hllinottr 3M 

LOT— list,  roll,  catalogue,  register 468 

TO  LIST— to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  register,  record  468 

TO  LISTEN— to  attend,  hearken,  listen 488 

LISTLESS— Indolent,  supine,  listless,  careless.. .  300 

LITERATURE— letters,  literature,  learning 106 

LITTLE— little,  small,  diminutive 356 

TO  LIVE— to  exist,  live 840 

LIVELIHOOD  CUvc,,,MKMl'  ,,v,n6.  "bslstence, 
LIVING  i     maintenance,  support,  suste- 

f     nance 830 

LIVELY— lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

merry,  jocund 380 

LIVING,  vide  LIVELIHOOD. 

LIVING— living,  benefice 830 

LOAD— freight,  cargo,  load,  lading,  burden 338 

LOAD— weight,  burden,  load 370 

TO  LOAD— tb  clog,  load,  encumber •  •  •  370 

LOATH— averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath,  re- 
luctant    136 

TO  LOATH— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loath  138 

LOATHING-disgust,  loathing,  nausea 180 

TO  LODGE— to  harbour,  shelter,  lodge 517 

LODGINGS— lodgings,  apartments 400 

LOFTINESS— pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dig- 
nity   J00 

LOFTY-high,  tall,  lofty 355 

TO  LOITER— to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter  861 

LONELY— alone,  solitary,  lonely 858 

TO  LONG  FOR— to  desire,  long  for,  banker  after  150 

LOOK— air,  mien,  look 183 

LOOK— look,  glance 488 

TO  LOOK— to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 488 

TO  LOOK— to  look,  appear 431 

LOOKER-ON — looker-on,  spectator,  beholder, 

observer , 488 

TO  LOOK  FOR-^to  await,  wall  for,  look  lor, 

expect 415 

LOOSE— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious. .  856 

LOOSE— slack,  loose 856 

LOQUACIOUS— talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous  460 
LORDLY-!-linperious,  lordly,  domineering,  over- 
bearing  185 

LORD'S  SUPPER— Lord's  supper,  communion, 

eucbarist,  sacrament 83 

TO  LOSE— to  lose,  miss 404 

LOSS— loss,  damage,  detriment 404 

LOT— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom 168 

LOTH,  tmfo  LOATH. 

LOUD— loud,  noisy,  high-sounding,  clamorous. . .  471 

LOVE— affection,  love 378 

LOVE— love,  friendship 380 

LOVELY— amiable,  lovely,  beloved 378 

LOVER— lover,  suitor,  wooer 380 

LOVING— amorous,  loving,  fond 338 

LOW— humble,  lowly,  low 147 

LOW— low,  mean,  abject 147 

TO  LOWER— to  reduce,  lower 148 

LOWLY— humble,  lowly,  low .  ^ 147 

LUCK  Y— fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous,  successful  306 

LUCRE— gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre 307 

LUDICROUS— laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous 
comical  or  comlck,  droll • 168 
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LUNACY— derangement,  Insanity,  lunacy,  mad- 


881 
LUSTRE— lustre,  brightness,  splendour,  brilliancy  474 

LUSTY— corpulent,  stout,  lusty 511 

LUXURIANT— exuberant,  luxuriant 343 

MADNESS— derangement,  Insanity,  lunacy,  mad. 

not,  mania 281 

MADNESS— madness,  plirensy ,  rage,  fury 881 

MAGISTERIAL— mafUrteriaJ,  majeetiek,  stately, 

pompous,  sugust,  dignified 454 

MAGNIFICENCE— grandeur,  magnificence 454 

MAGNIFICENCE— magnificence,  pomp,  splen* 

dour 453 

MAGNITUDE— eiae,  magnitude,  greatnemr  bulk.  348 
MAJESTICK — magisterial,  msjestick,  stately, 

pompous,  august,  dignified 454 

TO  MAIM— to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle 500 

MAIN— thief,  principal,  main 906 

TO  MAINTAIN-to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate  441 
TO  MAINTAIN— to  bold,  support,  maintain. .. .  837 
TO  MAINTAIN— to  sustain,  support,  maintain. .  838 
MAINTENANCE— livelihood,  living,  subsistence, 

maintenance,  support,  sustenance 839 

TO  MAKE— to  make,  do,  act 884 

TO  MAKE— to  make,  form,  produce,  create 983 

TO  MAKE  GAME— to  Jest,  Joke,  make  game, 

sport 104 

TO  MAKJB  KNOWN-40  inform,  make  known, 

acquaint,  apprize * 104 

MALADY— disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady  367 
MALEDICTION— malediction,  curse,  impreca- 
tion, execration,  anathema •    89 

MALEFACTOR— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor, 

felon,  convict 123 

MALEVOLENT— malevolent,  malicious,  malig- 
nant  381 

MALICE— malice,  rancour,  spile,  grudge,  pique. .  381 
MALICIOUS    >  malevolent,  malicious,    malig- 

MALIGNANTi     nam 381 

TO  MANAGE— to  concert,  contrive,  manage. .. .  533 

TO  MANAGE— to  conduct,  manage,  direct 191 

MAN  AGEMENT— care,  charge,  management ...  495 

MANAGEMENT— economy,  management «  161 

MANDATE— command,  order,  injunction,  pre- 
cept, mandate 183 

MANFUL-nnanly,  manful 306 

TO  MANGLE— to  mutilate,  malm,  mangle. .. . . .  509 

"  MANIA— derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  madness, 

mania 881 

MANIFEST— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvi- 
ous, evident,  manifest  478 

TO  MANIFEST— to  discover,  manifest,  declare  444 
TO  MANIFEST— to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince, 

manifest 444 

MANLY— manly,  manful 306 

MANNER— air,  manner 193 

MANNER— custom,  habit,  manner,  practice 

MANNER— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  coarse, 

means 875 

MANNERS— manners,  morals 183 

MARGIN— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  verge, 

margin 176 

MARDNE— maritime, marine, naval,  nautical....  337 


MARINER— seaman, waterman, sailor, marlnei..  337 
MARITIME— maritime,  marine,  naval,  nautical.  337 

MARK— mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 44ft 

MARK— mark,  sign,  note)  symptom,  token,  indi- 
cation  447 

MARK— mark,  trac?,  vestige,  footstep,  track  ....  448 

MARK— mark,  badge,  stigma 44ft 

MARK— mark,  bull 448 

TO  MARK— to  mark,  note,  notice , 450 

TO  MARK— to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indicate..  451 

MARRIAGE— marriage,  wedding,  nuptial* <.    83 

MARRIAGE— marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock. ...    81 
MARTIAL-marUal,  warlike,  military,  soldier- 
like   337 

MARVEL— wonder,   miraele,  marvel,   prodigy, 

monster » 403 

MASK-cloak,  mask,  veil,  blind 510 

MASSACRE— carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  mas- 
sacre  510 

MASSIVE— bulky,  massive  or  massy.. > 348 

MASTER— possessor,  proprietor, owner, master..  938 

MATERIAL— corporeal,  material 510 

MATERIALS— matter,  materials,  subject 395 

MATRIMONY— marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock.    84 

MATTER— matter,  materials,  subject 395 

MATURE— ripe,  mature ~ 987 

MAXIM— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  by- word,  saw 91ft 

MAXIM— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 811 

MAY — may,  can • 394 

MAZE— labyrinth,  maze 403 

MEAGRE— lean,  meagre 511 

MEAN— base,  vile,  mean 14ft 

MEAN— common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean ,393 

MEAN— low,  mean,  abject 147 

MEAN— mean,  pitiful,  sordid 411 

MEAN— mean,  medium 940 

TO  MEAN— to  design,  purpose,  meao,  Intend....  533 
MEANING— signification,  meaning,  import,  sense  450 
MEANS— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

means 975 

MECHANICK— artist,  artificer,  mechanic*,  arti- 
san....  330 

TO  MEDIATE— to  intercede,  interpose,  mediate, 

interfere,  Intermeddle 91ft 

MEDIOCRITY— moderation,  med  locrity 940 

TO  MEDITATE — to  contemplate,  muse,  medi- 
tate     70 

MEDIUM— mean,  medium 94ft 

MEDLEY— difference,  variety,  diversity,  medley  889 

MEDLEY— mixture,  medley,  miscellany .-. 984 

MEEK— soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 350 

MEET— fit,  apt,  meet 151 

MEETING— assembly,  company,  congregation, 
meeting,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  conven- 
tion, council 491 

MEETING— meeting,  interview 404 

MELANCHOLY— dejection,  depression,  melan- 
choly  413 

MELODY— m6lody,  harmony,  accordance 185 

MEMBER— member, limb 5U 

MEMOIRS— anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles,  aa- 


MEMORASLt-sJfnal,  memorable., 
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rial 500 

MEMORY— memory,  remembrance,  recollection, 

reminiscence 78 

MENACE— tin-eat,  menace 405 

TO  MEND— to  amend,  correct,  rectify,  reform, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 901 

MENIAL— servant,  domestiek,  menial,  drudge. . .  388 

MENTAL— mental,  Intellectual 78 

TO  MENTION— to  mention,  notice 451 

MERCANTILeV-mercaatile,  commercial 339 

MERCENARY— hireling,  mercenary,  venal 339 

MERCHANT— trader,  merchant,  tradesman 335 

MERCHANDISE— cominodity,  goods,  merchan- 
dise, ware  339 

MERCIFUL— gracious,  merciful,  kirjd 357 

MERCILESS — hard-hearted,  cruel,  unmerciful, 

merciless 373 

MERCY— clemency,  mercy,  lenity 358 

MERCY— pity,  mercy . 358 

MERE-bare,  mere 850 

MERIT— desert,  merit,  worth... 436 

MERRIMENT-mirth,  merriment,  Joviality,  hila- 
rity, JottHy „ 391 

MERRY— cheerful,  merry,  aprightly,  gay 389 

MERRY — lively,  aprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

merry,  Jocund..... 389 

MESSAGE-miamion,  message,  errand 915 

MESSENGER- forerunner,  precunor,  messenger, 

harbinger 315 

TO  METAMORPHOSE — to  transfigure,  meta- 

morphuse » . 86 

METAPHOR — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  em- 
Mem,  symbol,  type 531 

METHOD— order,  method,  rule 27C 

METHOD— system, method «. 375 

METHOD— wsy,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

MIEN-elr,  mien,  look 193 

MIGHTY— powerful,  potent,  mighty 187 

MILD— soft, mild, gentle, meek 359 

MILITARY— martial,  warlike,  military,  soldier- 
like   337 

TO  MIM1CK— to  imitate,  mimick,  mock,  ape. ...  529 

MIND— soul,  mind 85 

TO  MIND— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  notice, 

heed 438 

MINDFUL— mindful,  regardful,  observant 486 

TO  MINGLE— to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound..  884 
MINISTER— clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister'  85 

MINISTER— minister,  agent » 815 

TO  MINISTER— to  minister,  administer,  contri- 
bute   167 

MINUTE— circumstantial,  particular,  minute ....  173 
MIRACLE — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy, 

monster 403 

MIRTH— festivity,  mirth 398 

MttTH-Joy,  gliidoess,  mirth 393 

aURTH— mirth,  merriment,  Joviality  .Jollity,  hila- 
rity  391 

MlBCARRIAGE-faUure,mtaarriage,  abortion..  185 
MISCELLANY— mixture,  medley,  miscellany. . .  884 
MISCHANCE— calamity,  disaster,  misfortune, 

» 406 


MISCHIEF— evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  barm,  mischief  408 
MISCHIEF— injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief  404 
TO  MISCONSTRUE— to  misconstrue,  misinter- 
pret  45B 

MISDEED  {  ^T6'  V*—"*? 

misdemeanour!    £^ZT?T.»o 

MISDEMEANOUR— crime,  misdemeanour 148 

MISERABLE— unhappy, miserable,  wretched...  41t 
MISERLY— avaricious,  parsimonious,  niggardly  1SJ 
MISFORTUNE-evll  or  ill,  misfortune,  mischief, 

harm 405 

MISFORTUNE  )  calamity,  disaster,  misfortune, 

MISHAP  ]     mischance,  mishap ...400 

TO  MISINTERPRET — to  misconstrue,  misin- 
terpret   458 

TO  MISS— to  lose,  miss 404 

MISSION-mlssion,  message,  errand 215 

MISTAKE-errour,  mistake,  blunder 186 

MISUSE— abuse,  misuse. 309 

TO  MITIGATE— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  miti- 
gate, assuage 361 

TO  MIX— to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound 884 

MIXTURE— mixture,  medley,  miscellany 884 

TO  MOAN— to  groan,  moan 410 

MOB  ) 

MOBILITY  \  pe0p,e>  P°PuUlce»  mob>  moWmy  ••  485 

TO  MOCK— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally,  banter  104 

TO  MOCK— to  imitate,  mimick,  moek,*ape 589 

MODE— way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

MODEL— copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen 530 

MODERATION— moderation,  mediocrity 846 

MODERATION— modesty,  moderation,  tempe- 
rance, sobriety.. 845 

MODERN— fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern...  868 

MODEST— humble,  modest,  submissive 147 

MODEST— modest,  bashful,  diffident 148 

MODESTY— chastity,  continence,  modesty *45 

MODESTY— modesty,  moderation,  temperance, 

sobriety 845 

MOISTURE— mototure,  humidity, dampness  ....  515 

TO  MOLEST— to  trouble,  disturb,  molest.......  419 

TO  MOLEST— to  inconvenience,  annoy,  molest..  417 
MOMENT— signification,  avail,  importance,  con- 
sequence, weight,  moment..... 456 

MOMENT— instant,  moment 867 

MONARCH— prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  poten- 
tate   188 

MONASTERY— cloister,  monastery,  convent. ...    86 

MONEY— money,  eash 340 

MONSTER— wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy, 

monster 400 

MONSTROUS— enormous,  monstrods,  prodigious  350 
MONUMENT— monument,  remembrancer,  me- 
morial  50C 

MOOD— humour,  temper,  mood 387 

MORALS— manners,  morals.. « 198 

MORBID— ilea,  sickly,  diseased,  morbid 307 

MOREOVER— besides,  moreover . .. 801 

MOROSE— gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenetfck ...  411 

MORTAL— deadly,  rami,  mortal 391 

MORTIFICATION— vexation,  chagrin,  mortifr 
catkM JSR 
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MOTION— motion,  movement 901 

MOTIVE— cause,  motive,  ream 77 

MOTIVE— principle,  moUve .  813 

TO  MOULD— to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape. ...  993 
TO  MOUNT— to  artae  or  rite,  mount,  ascend, 

climb,  scale 302 

TO  MOURN— to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 408 

MOURNFUL-mournful,sad 410 

TO  MOVE-to  stir,  move 301 

MOVEABLES— goods,  furniture,  moveables,  ef- 
fects   339 

MOVEMENT— motion,  movement 301 

MO  VINO— moving,  affecting,  pathetic* 301 

MULCT— fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture 804 

MULTITUDE— multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm  494 
MUNIFICENT— beneficent,  bountiful  or  bounte- 
ous, munificent,  generous,  liberal. 165 

TO  MURDER-to  kill,  murder,  assassinate,  slay 

or  slaughter 510 

TO  MURMUR— to  complain,  murmur,  repine. . .  409 

TO  MUSE— to  contemplate,  meditate,  muse 70 

TO  MUSE— to  think,  reflect,  wonder,  muse 70 

TO  MUSTER— to  assemble,  muster,  collect 480 

MUTE— silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 464 

TO  MUTILATE— to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle...  509 
MUTINOUS— tumultuous,   turbulent,  seditious, 

mutinous 808 

MUTUAL— mutual,  reciprocal 334 

MYSTERIOUS— dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious  480 
MYSTERIOUS-secret,  hidden,  latent,  occult, 

mysterious • 580 

MYSTERIOUS  mtm,amimiMk „ 


MTSTICK 


I" 


NAKED— bare,  naked,  uncovered 849 

TO  NAME-to  name,  call.- 471 

NAME— came,  appellation,  title,  denomination..  471 

NAME— name,  reputation,  repute,  credit 473 

TO  NAME— to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle, 

designate,  characterise 471 

TO  NAME— to  nominate,  name 471 

TO  NAP— to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse,  nap. .  300 
NARRATION— relation, recital,  narration  ......  460 

NARRATIVE— account,  narrative,  description. .  467 

NARROW— contracted,  confined,  narrow J77 

NARROVV-etralght,tnarrow 885 

NASTY— nasty,  filthy,  foul 515 

NATAL— natal,  native,  Indigenous 408 

NATION— people,  nation, 484 

NATIVE— intriiisielc,  real,  genuine,  native 437 

NATIVE— natal,  native, 
NATIVE     i     u      natura|_ 
NATURAL  5  '  vmuum'" 

NATURALLY— ^naturally,  to 

quentiy,of  course 878 

NAVAL        j  maritime,  marine,  naval,  nauti- 

NAUTICALl     cal 337 

NAUSEA-dlsgust,  loathing,  nausea 180 

NAUTICAL — maritime,  marine,  naval,  nau 

ileal 337 

NEAH-close,  near,  nigh 885 

NECESSARIES— necessities,  necessaries 347 

NECESSARY^ecessary,  expedient,  essential, 

lequlilto 417 


TO  NECESSITATE— to  compel,  force,  oblige, 

necessitate 819 

NECESSITIES— necessities,  necessaries 347 

NECESSITY— occasion,  necessity 418 

NECESSITY— necessity,  need 346 

NEED— poverty,  indigence,  want,  need,  penury.  •  346 

TO  NEED— to  want,  need, lack 347 

NEip— necessity,  need 346 

NEEDYUL},,,,A  NECESSITY,  NEED 348 

NEFARIOUS— wicked,  unjust,  Iniquitous,  nefa-         ' 

rlous 198 

TO  NEGLECT— to  disregard,  slight,  neglect....  483 

TO  NEGLECT— to  neglect,  omit 483 

NEGLIGENT— negligent,  remiss,  careless,  heed* 

leas,  thoughtless,  Inattentive 484 

TO  NEGOTIATE— to  negotiate,  treat  for  or 

about,  transact SIS 

NEIGHBOURHOOD— neighbourhood,  vklnlty..  498 
NEVERTHELESS— however,  yet,  nevertheless, 

notwithstanding 951 

NEW— fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern 868 

NEWS  -news,  tidinge 465 

NICE— exact,  nice,  particular 803 

NICE— fine,  delicate,  nice 214 

NIGGARDLY— avaricious,  miserly,  parsimoni- 
ous, niggardly 161 

NIGGARDLY— economical,  sparing,  thrifty,  sav- 
ing, niggardly 161 

NIGH— close,  near,  nigh 985 

NIGHTLY— nightly,  nocturnal 969 

NIMBLE— active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 997 

NOBLE-noMe,  grand 454 

NOCTURNAL— nightly,  nocturnal 969 

NOISE— noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

NOISOME— hurtful,  pernicious,  noxious,  noisome  406 
NOISY— loud,  noley,  high-sounding,  elamoroue . .  471 
NOMENCLATURE— dictionary,  lexicon,  cata- 
logue, vocabulary,  glossary,  nomenclature. ...  464 

TO  NOMINATE— to  nominate,  name 471 

NONCONFORMIST— heretlck,  schismatick,  sec- 
tarian, dissenter,  nonconformist 99 

NOTE— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  Indica- 
tion  441 

NOTE— remark,  observetlon,  comment,  note,  an- 
notation, eouimentary 451 

TO  NOTE— to  mark,  note,  notice 450 

NOTED— distinguished,  conspicuous,  noted,  emi- 
nent, Illustrious  479 

NOTED— noted,  notorious 479 

NOTICE— Information,  Intelligence,  notice,  advice  195 
TO  NOTICE— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  heed, 


TO  NOTICE^to  mention,  notice 451 

TO  NOTICE— to  mark,  note,  notice 499 

TO  NOTICE— to  notice,  remark,  observe 450 

NOTION— conception,  notion 75 

NOTION— perception,  Idea,  conception,  notion. .    75 

NOTION— opinion,  sentiment,  notion 89 

NOTORIOUS— noted,  notorious 473 

NOTWITHSTANDTNG-however,  yet,  never- 
theless, notwithstanding 951 

NOVEL— fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 407 

NOVEL— fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  i 
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lO  NOURISH— to  nourish,  nurture,  cberfafa....  377 
NOXIOUS— hurtful,  pernicious,  noxious,  noisome  406 

NUMB— numb,  benumbed,  torpid 379 

TO  NUMBER— to  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 

count  or  account,  number 438 

HUMERAL      1 
*  NUMERICAL  >  numerous,  numeral,  numerical  959 
NUMEROUS    ) 

NUFTL\LS— marriage,  weddliuj,  nuptials 83 

TO  NURTURE— to  MMilsl^nttituie,  cherish...  377 


OBDURATE— bard,  -  callous,  hardened,  obdurate 

OBEDIENT— dutiful,  obedient,  respectful 

OBEDIENT— obedient,  submissive,  obsequious. . 

OBJECT— elm,  object,  end 

OBJECT— object,  subject 

TO  OBJECT— to  object,  oppose 

TO  OBJECT  TO— to  find  fault  with,  blame,  ob- 
ject to 

OBJECTION— demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objec- 
tion  

OBJECTION— objection,  difficulty,  exception. 

OBLATION— offering,  oblation 

OBUGATION-duty,  obligation 

TO  OBLIGE— to  Und,  oblige,  engage 

TO  OBLIGE— to  compel,  oblige,  force, 


OBLIGING-clril,  obliging, 

TO  OBLITERATE— to  Mot  out,  expunge, 
or  erase,  efface,  cancel,  obliterate 

OBLIVION— Ibrgetftlnem,  oblivion 

OBLONG-obiong,  oral 

OBLOaUY— reproach,  contumely,  obloquy 

OBNOXIOUS— obnoxious,  offensive * 

OBNOXIOUS-cubJect,  liable,  exposed,  obnox- 
ions  

OBSCURE— dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 

TO  OBSCURE— to  eclipse,  obscure 

OBSEQUIES— funeral,  obsequies 

OB8EQOTOUB— obedient,  submissive,  obsequi- 
ous  

OBSERVANCE— form,  ceremony,  right,  obsarv- 


OBSBRV  ANCE— observadon,  observanee 

OBSERVANT-mlndful,  regardful,  observant.. 
OBSERVATION— observation,  observance 
OBSERVATION— remark,  observation,  note,  ai 


TO  OBSERVE— to  keep,  observe,  fulfil 

TO  OBSERVE— to  notice,  remark,  observe. . 

TO  OBSERVE— to  observe,  watch 

TO  OBSERVE— to  see, perceive,  observe. ... 
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149 
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119 

98 
113 

89 
150 
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919 
199 

948 
79 
350 
108 
140 

140 
480 
480 
84 

149 

.  83 
451 
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451* 
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TO  OB  VI  ATE— to  prevent,  obviate,  pret  Jade ....  359 
OBVIOUS-apperent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvi- 
ous, evident,  manifest  478 

TO  OCCASION— to  cause,  occasion,  create 304 

OCCASION— occasion,  opportunity 418 

OCCASION-occaslon,  necessity 418 

OCCASIONAL— occasional,  casual 4J8 

OCCULT— secret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  myste- 


OB80LETE— old,  one  tent, 


969 


OBSTACLE— difficulty,  fan] 
OB8TINA 


beady, 


TO  OBSTRUCT— to  hinder,  prevent,  Impede, 

obstruct 958 

TO  OBTAIN— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn  396 

TO  OBTAIN— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 396 

TO  OBTRUDE— to  intrude,  obtrude 509 


OCCUPANCY  > 

OCCUPATION  $««■■«*»  «*»!»*» 

OCCUPATION— business,  occupation,  employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocation 

TO  OCCUPY— to  hold,  occupy,  poseesi 

OCCURRENCE— event,  incident,  accident,  ad- 
venture, occurrence 

ODD— particular,  singular,  odd,  strange,  eecen- 
trick 

ODD— odd,  unevon 

ODIOUS— hateful,  odious 

ODOUR— smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fragrance 

OP  COURSE— naturally,  In  course,  consequently, 
of  course 

OFFENCE— offence,  trespass,  transgression,  mis- 
demeanour, misdeed,  affront 

TO  OFFEND— to  dbplcase,  offend,  vex 

OFFENDER— offender,  delinquent 

OFFENDING  > 

OFFENSIVE  J 

OFFENSIVE— obnoxious,  offensive 

TO  OFFER— to  give,  offer,  present,  exhibit 

TO  OFFER— to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 

OFFERING— offering,  oblation * . 

OFFICE— business,  office,  duty 

OFFICE— office,  place,  charge,  function 

OFFICE— benefit,  service,  good,  office 

OFFICIOUS— active,  busy,  officious 

OFFSPRING— offspring,  progeny,  issue 

OFTEN— often,  frequently 

OLD— elderly,  aged,  old 

OLD— old,  ancient,  antique,  antiquated,  old-fa- 
shioned, obsolete 

OLDER— senior,  elder,  older 

OLD-FASHIONED,  eras  OLD. 

OLD-TIMES— formerly,  In  times  past,  old  times 
or  days  of  yore,  anciently,  or  in  ancient  times 

OMEN— omen,  prognostics,  presage 

TO  OMIT— to  neglect,  omit 

ON  ONE'S  GUARD— aware,  on  one'i  guard,  ap- 
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979 

190 
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146 
163 
167 
89 
331 
339 
169 
997 
991 


93 
4S3 


ONE     »  _, 

O^y(oiia,etogle,oi4y... 

ONSET — attack,    assault, 


charge, 


ONWARD— onward,  forward,  progressive 

OPAQUE— opaque,  dark 

OPEN— saadld,  open,  sincere 

OPEN— frank,  candid,  Ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain 

'OPENING— opening,  aperture,  cavity 

OPERATION— action,  agency,  operation 

OPERATION— work,  operation 

OPINIATED  j  oplniated  or  oplnlative,  eonedi- 

OPINTATrVEt    ed,  egoistical 

OPINION— opinion,  sentiment,  notion 
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OPPONENT 

antagonist 134 

OPPORTUNITY-occaelou,  opportunity 418 

TO  OPPOSE— lo  combat,  oppose 134 

TO  OPPOSE— to  contradict,  oppoee,  deny 113 

TO  OPPOSE— to  object,  oppow US 

TO  OPPOSE— to  oppose,  resist,  thwart,  with- 

atand 114 

OPPOSITE— adveree,  contrary,  opposite 135 

OPPROBRIUM— infamy,  ifaominy,  opprobrium  108 
TO  OPPUGN— to  confute,  refute,  dieprovc,  op- 
pugn   • * 115 

OPTION— option,  choice.- 834 

OPULENCE— richer  wealth,  opulence,  aflhience  340 

ORAL— verbal,  vocal,  oral 403 

ORATION— addieas,  speech,  oration,  harangue. .  461 
OR  ATORY— elocution,  eloquence,  oratory,  rheto- 
ric*  463 

ORB— circle,  orb,  globe,  sphere 175 

TO  ORDAIN  )  to  appoint,  order,  prescribe,  or- 

TO  ORDER   J     dam 184 

ORDER— class,  order,  rank,  degree 878 

ORDER— command,  order,  injum 

mandate ••••  185 

ORDER— direction,  order 813 

ORDER— order,  method,  rule STB 

ORDER— succession,  series,  order • 871 

TO  ORDER— to  place,  dispose,  order 878 

ORDINARY— common,  vulgar,  ordinary, 

ORIFICE-orlnee,  perforation 402 

ORIGIN       )  origin,  original,  beginning,  source, 

ORIGINAL  \     rise 

ORIGINAL— primary,  primitive,  pristine,  origi- 
nal   874 

OSTENSIBLE— colourable!  specious,  ostensible, 

plausible,  feasible 518 

OSTENTATlON-ahow,  parade,  ostentation 

OVAL-oWong.oval * 350 

OVER— above,  over,  npon,  beyond 879 

OVERBALANCE — to  overbalance,  outweigh, 

preponderate • 206 

TO  OVERBEAR— to  overbear,  bear  down,  over- 
power, overwhelm,  subdue  144 

OVERBEARING— Imperious,  lordly,  domineer- 
ing, overbearing  ••••  185 

TO  OVERCAME— to  conquer, vinquh*,  subdue, 

overcome,  rarmount 144 

TO  OVERFLOW— to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge  358 
TO  OVERHEAR— to  hear,  hearken,  overhear . .  489 
TO  OVERPOWER— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower, 

rout,  overthrow 143 

TO  OVERPOWER — to  overbear,  overpower, 

bear  down,  overwhelm,  subdue 144 

TO  OVERRULE— overrule,  supersede 800 

OVERRULING— prevailing,  prevalent,  predomi- 
nant, overruling  805 

TO  OVERRUN        )  to  overspread,  overrun,  re- 

TO  OVERSPREAD)    vage » 687 

OVERSIGHT — inadvertency,  Inattention,  over- 
eight  483 

OVERSIGHT— Inspection,  OTerslgbt,  superintend- 
ence  813 

TO  OVERTHROW— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower, 
rout,  overthrow...* 143 


TO  OVERTHROW  » to  overturn,  subvert,  over- 
TO  OVERTURN     J     throw,  invert,  reverse . .  886 
TO  OVERWHELM — to  overbear,  bear  down, 

overpower,  overwhelm,  subdue 144 

TO  OVERWHELM-toeverwaeko,  crush 584 

OUTCRY— noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 418 

TO  OUTDO— to exceed,  excel,  surpass, outdo...  878 

OUTLINES— sketch,  outlines 888 

TO  OUTLTVE-to  outlive,  survive 848 

OUTRAGE— affront,  Insult,  outrage 191 

OUTSIDE — show,  outside,  semblance,  appear- 
ance  • 488 

OUTWARD— outward,  external,  exteriour 881 

TO  OUTWEIOH-4oovert»alaj»o»,  preponderate, 

outweigh..* 888 

TO  OWN— to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow  448 
OWNER— possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master . .  888 

PACE- pace,  step 881 

PACIFICE—  peaceable,  peaceful,  pnehlck 388 

TO  PACIFY— to  appeass,  eahn,  pacify,  quiet, 

still 861 

PAGAN-fjentile,  heathen,  pagan 488 

PAIN— pain, pang, agony, sngoish 407 

TO  PAINT— to poitK,depfct,  delineate,  sketch..  338 

PAIR— couple,  brace,  pair 634 

PALATE— palate, taste 518 

FALB-pale,  pallid,  wan 868 

TO  PALLIATE— to  extenuate,  palliate 188 

TO  P ALLIATE-to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate .....  515 

PALLID— pale,  pallid,  wan 388 

TO  PALPITATE— <o  palpitate,  flutter,  pant, 

8»P 368 

PANEGYRICK— encomium,  eulogy,  panegyrlefc  138 

PANG— pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 487 

TO  PANT— to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 388 

PARABLE— parable,  ailegory 538 

PARADE— chow,  parade,  ostentation 453 

PARASITE— flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite 888 

TO  PARDON— to  excuse,  pardon 188 

TO  PARDON— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit   87 

PARDONABLE— venial,  pardonable 188 

TO  PARE— to  peel,  pare 518 

PARLIAMENT — eesembly,  company,  meeting, 
congref  atlon,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, synod,  convocation,  council*  •••••••»  488 

PABSIMONlOUS-cvartekras,  miserly,  parsimo- 
nious, rdggardry 161 

PARSIMONY— economy,  frugality,  parsimony  ..  MI 
PARSON— clergymen,  person,  priest,  minister. . .    88 

PART— part,  division,  portion,  share 468 

PART— part,  piece,  patch 488 

TO  PART-to  divide,  separate,  part 486 

TO  PARTAKE         >  to  partake,  share,  partfcl- 

TO  PARTICIPATE  (    pate. 4B8 

PARTIC1TLAR— ciroueoetantlal,  minute,  particu- 
lar     173 

PARTICULAR   exact,  nice,  particular,  puno 

tual 803 

PARTICULAR— particular,  singular,  eccentric*, 

odd,  strange 388 

PARTICULAR  -particular,  Individual 898 

PARTICULAR— pecuRar,  approprlete,  particular  831 
PAKTICULAR-epoda),  ipeeiflck,  particular ...  888 
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PARTICULARLY— MpMfiQriPHllcnterifiprlB- 

ctoairy,  chiefly mb 

PARTISAN— follower,  adlmreo^  panama 419 

PARTNER    colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  assist- 

aat 491 

PARTNERSHIP    nssoclsfloa,  society,  company, 

paruwrahlp «■ 488 

PARTY-factlo^  party * 909 

PASSAGE— eourse,  race,  passage 275 

PASSIONATE— aagry,  passjonate,  hasty,  irasci- 
ble  119 

FASBIVB    pojsrv^  submissive 149 

PASSIVE    patient,  passive 149 

PASTIME— amusement,  entertaiameiit,diverBk>n, 
eport,  recreatioo,  paatiake.  •••••••••••  ••••••  391 

PATCH-*i»rt,  piece,  patch 486 

PATHETIOT-movtag.aftctlnfciMtbetlck 301 

PATTRNCTC— patience,  endurance,  resignation...  149 

PATIENT— iieJient,  panto 149 

PATIENT-invalid,  patient 367 

PAUPBR--poor,  pauper. 347 

TO  PAUSE— to  demur,  hesitate,  peine 

PAY— allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire, 

P*T 1M 

PEACE— peace,  quiet,  cabn,  tranquillity 361 


PECULIAR,   pcatllar,  appropriate,  particular...  931 

PKBLr-eUa,  hide,  peel,  rind 518 

TO  PKELho  peel,  pare .618 


PERFORATION— orifice,  perforation 409 

TO  PERFORM— Co  effect,  produce,  perform 9Bf 

TO  PERFORM— to  execute,  fulfil,  perform 989 

PERFORMANCE — production,  work,  perfbrm- 

enee 399 

PERFORMER— actor,  player,  performer 998 

PERFUME— emell,  scent,  odour,  fragrance,  per- 
fume  Sll 

PERIL— danger,  haaard,  peril 171 

PERIOD  sentence,  proposition,  period,  phraee . .  464 
PERIOD— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epoetaa. ...  967 

TO  PERIBB-toperUi,  die,  decay 371 

TO  PERJURE— to  fbiswear,peijare, reborn....  99 
PERMANENT— durable,  looting,  permanent ....  969 
PERMISSION— bare,  liberty,  permission,  Horace  999 
TO  PERMIT— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  tolerate, 

suffer 197 

TO  PERMIT— to  consent,  permit,  allow 196 

PERNICIOUS— destructive, ruinous, pernicious..  504 
PERNICIOUS— hurtful,  noxious,  noisome,  pernl- 


FELLUCID— pel^W,  transparent 

PENALTY— line,  penalty,  mulct,  forfeiture 

TO  PENETRATE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perrb- 


FENETRATIOi 


PENETRATION— penetration, 

etty 401 

PENITENCE— fcpentance,  penitence,  contrition, 

compunction,  remorse..*. ..........    89 

PENMAN— writer,  penman,  scribe ~ 336 

PENURlOUa    economical, saving, ■paring,  peon* 

rlous,  thrifty,  niggardly 161 

PENURY — poverty,  Indigence,  want,  penury, 


PEOPLE— people,  notion 

PEOPLE— people,  populace,  mob,  mobility 

PEOPLE— people,  persons,  folks 

TO  PERCEIVE — Co  perceive,  discern,  dhttln- 


495 


TO  PERCEIVE— to  see,  perceive, « 
PERCEPTION— perospiion,  Idea,  conception,  Mo- 
lion 

PERCEPTION— sentiment,  sensation,  pereeptloaJTO 
PEREMPTORY— powUTe,  absolute,  peremptorr  188 


PERFECT— complete,  perfect,  finished.  .......  ;.  887 

PERFIDIOUS-feitalcae,  perfidious,  treacherous  fJM 
tO  PERFORATE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perfo- 
rate, bore  ••• 


TO  PERPETRATE— to  perpetrate,  commit 999 

PERPETUAL— continual,  perpetual,  constant. . .  965 

TO  PERPLEX— to  distress,  harass,  perplex 497 

TO  PERPLEX— Co  embarrass,  perplex,  entangle  419 
TO  PERSEVERE )  Co  continue,  persevere,  per- 
TO  PERSIST       I    su*,pursue, prosecute...-  964 

TO  PERSIST— to  Insist,  persist 965 

PERSONS— people,  persons,  folks 495 

PERSPICUITY— clearness,  perspicuity 477 

TO  PERSUADE— to  exhort,  persuade 319 

TO  PERSUADE — to  persuade,  entice,  prevail 

pon 319 

PlASUASION-eonvtotion,  persuasion 79 

PERTINENT— pertinent,  relevant 397 

PERVERSE — awkward,  cross,  crooked,  unlo- 

rard,  frowaid,  perverse •••••.  .....  315 

PEST— bane,  pest,  ruin 503 

PESTnJWTlAL— eOBtsgtooj,  epidemical,  pesti- 
lential  * 190 

PETITION— prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty, 

sit 87 

PETTY— trtflmg,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  futile . .  457 
PETULANT— captious,  cram,  peevish,  fretful, 

petulant * 315 

PHANTOM— vision,  apparition,  phantom,  ghost, 

spectre 479 

PHRASE— sentence,  proposition,  period,  phrase. .  464 
PHRASE  i  diction,  phrase,  phraseology, 

PHRASEOLOGY  t    style 463 

PHRENSY— madness,  pbrensy,  rage,  fury 981 

TO  PICh>-to  choose,  pick,  select 934 

PICTURE— likeness,  picture,  Image,  efflgy 539 

TO  PICTURE,  vide  TO  PAINT. 

PICTURE— pfcture,  print,  engraTing 450 

PIECE— part,  piece,  patch 486 

TO  PIERCE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore  409 

TO  PILE— heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass 340 

PILLAGE— rapine,  plunder,  pillage 507 

PILLAR— pillar,  comma 499 

TO  PINCH— to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 309 

TO  PINE— to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 369 

ROUS— boty,  pious,  devout,  religious 89 

WUUE-tnalk^iaac«w,sp«te,  grudge,  pHue...  381 
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PITEOUS— piteous,  doleful,  wolul,  rueful ill 

PITEOUS   ) 

PITIABLE  >  piteous,  pitiable,  pitiful 

PITIFUL    J 

PITIFUL— mean,  pitiful,  sordid 411 

PITIPUIs-contemptible,  despicable,  pitiful 109 

PIT  Y— pity,  compassion 358 

PITY— pity,merey 358 

PLACE— office,  place,  charge,  function 

PLACE— place,  aiuiatlon,  station,  position,  post. .  278 

PLACE— place,  spot,  site 878 

TO  PLACE— to  place,  dispose,  order 378 

TO  PLACE— to  put,  place,  lay,  set 

PLACID— calm,  placid,  serene 

PLAIN— apparent,  visible,  dear,  plain,  obvious, 

evident,  manifest.... 478 

PLAIN— even,  smooth,  level,  plain 435 

PLAIN — frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open, 

plain • 431 

PLAIN— sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 430 

PLAUDIT— applause,  acclamation,  plaudit 130 

PLAUSIBLE — colourable,  specious,  ostensible, 

plausible,  feasible 516 

PLAY— play,  game,  sport 384 

•  PLAYER— actor,  player,  performer 898 

TO  PLEAD— apologize,  defend,  justify,  excuse, 

exculpate,  plead 181 

PLEADER— defender,  advocate,  pleader 180 

PEASANT— agreeable,  pleass^  pleasing 159 

PLEASANT— facetious,  convertible,  pleasant,  Jo< 

cular,  Jocose 461 

TO  FLEASB-to  satisfy,  please,  gratify 383 

PLEASED— fled,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 

PLEASING— agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing 159 

PLEASURE— comfort,  pleasure 357 

PLEASURE— pleasure,  joy,  delight,  charm 303 

PLEDGE— deposits,  pledge,  security , .  182 

PLEDGE— earnest,  pledge 184 

PLENIPOTENTIARY— ambassador,  plenipoten- 
tiary, envoy,  deputy 914 

PLENITUDE-Ailnees,  plenitude 341 

PLENTEOUS  )  plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant, 
PLENTIFUL  J     copious,  ample 341 

PLIANT    \  flexible»  P11*"*!  PHm**  •nPP16 

PLIGHT— situation,  condition,  stale,  predicament, 

plight,  case 970 

PLOT— combination,  cabal,  plot,  conspiracy 480 

TO  PLUCK— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pluck, 

pull,  tug 303 

PLUNDER— rapine,  plunder,  pUlage 507 

TO  PLUNGE-io  plunge,  dive 353 

TO  POINT— to  aim,  point,  level 394 

TO  POINT  OUT— to  show,  point  out,  Indicate, 

mark 451 

TO  POISE— to  poise,  balance 370 

POISON— poison,  venom 503 

TOLITE110 1  **l*> poH,h0d'  wtad»  «enUteI- -  1W 
POLITE— clvD,  polite 108 

SEELI'***'-"* «■ 

TO  POLLUTE— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute, 
taint,  corrupt. 190 


POMP— magnificence,  splendour,  pomp 453 

POMPOUS— magisterial,  majesties,  stately,  pomp- 
ous, august,  dignified , 454 

TO  PONDER— to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse. . .    7V 
PONDEROUS— heavy,  burdensome,  ponderous, 

weighty 376: 

POOR— poor,  pauper 347 

POPULACE— people,  populace, mob,  mobility...  405 

PORT— harbour,  haven,  port 518 

TO  PORTEND— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  be- 
token, portend  84 

PORTION— deal,  quantity,  portion 485 

PORTION— part,  division,  portion,  share 485 

POSITION — place,  situation,  station,  position, 

poet 978 

POSITION— action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  atti- 
tude, posture,  position 985 

POSITION— tenet,  position 88 

POSITIVE— actual,  real,  positive 988 

POSITIVE— confident,  dogmatical,  positive 414 

POSITIVE— definite,  posilive... 458 

POSITIVE— positive,  absolute,  peremptory 188 

TO  POSSESS-to have, possess... 937 

TO  POSSESS— to  hold,  occupy,  posseee  .<.......  936 

POSSESSIONS-goods,  possessions,  property... .  348 

POSSESSOR— possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  mas- 
ter  938 

POSSIBLE-possibte,  practicable,  practical 394 

POST— place,  situation,  station,  position,  post. ...  978 
POSTERIOR — subsequent,  consequent,  poste- 
rior  979 

TO  POSTPONE— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro- 
crastinate, prolong,  protmct,  retard 969 

POSTURE— action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  pos- 
ture, attitude,  position 985 

POTENT— powerful,  potent,  mighty 187 

POTENTATE— prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  po-     . 

twtate XMP 

POVERTY— poverty,  indigence,  want,  penury, 


TO  POUND— to  break,  bruise,  i 

crush 581 

TO  POUR— to  pour,  spill,  shed 348 

POWER— power,  strsngtb,  force,  authority,  do- 
minion  186 

POWERFUL— powerful,  potent,  mighty 187 

PRACTICE— custom,  habit,  manner,  practice...  399 

TO  PRACTISE— to  exercise,  practise 398 

TO  PRAISE— to  praise,  commend,  applaud;  ex- 
tol  138 

PRAKEWORTHY-eommendable,  nraftmwortny, 

laudable 131 

PRANK- frollek,  gambol,  prank 398 

TO  PRATE      i  to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prate, 

TO  PRATTLE)     prattle 439 

PRAYER— prayer,   petition,  request,  entreaty, 

suit 87 

PRECARIOUS— doubtful,  dubious,  nncertatn, 

precarious •  88 

PRECEDENCE— priority,  precedence,  preference, 
pre-eminence  •••••.••«••••••••..•••.....•••  878 

PRECEDENT— example,  precedent 531 
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PRECEDING— antecedent,  preceding,  previous, 

foregoing,  anterior,  prior,  former 972 

PRECEPT— command,  order,  injunction,  precept, 

mandate 185 

PRECEPT— ooctrine,  precept;  principle. .. ......    80 

PRECEPT— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law. 811 

PRECIOUS— valuable,  precious,  costly 437 

PRECIPITANCY— rashness,  temerity,  hastiness, 

precipitancy..* ^..  S63 

PRECISE— accurate,  exact,  predM 203 

TO  PRECLUDE— to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude  259 
PRECURSOR— forerunner,  precursor,  messenger, 

harbinger £15 

PREDICAMENT— situation,  condition,  state,  pre- 
dicament, plight,  case 379 

TO  PREDICT— to  foretel,  predict,  prognosticate, 

prophesy M 

PREDOMINANT— prevailing,  prevalent,   over- 
ruling, predominant 805 

.  PRE-EMINENCE— priority,  precedence,  pre-emi- 
nence, preference • 273 

PREFACE— prelude,  preface 331 

TO  PREFER— to  choose,  prefer 

TO  PREFER— to  encourage,  advance,  promote, 

prefer,  forward 313 

PREFERABLE-eligible,  preferable 234 

PREFERENCE — priority,  precedence,  pre-emi- 
nence, preference  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••  373 

PREJUDICE— bias,  prejudice,  prepossession 160 

PREJUDICE— disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detri- 
ment, prejudice 404 

PRELIMINARY— previous,  preliminary,  prepara- 
tory, introductory 974 

PRELUDE— prelude,  preface 931 

TO  PREMISE— to  premise,  presume 331 

PREMEDITATION— foresight,  forethought,  fore- 
cast, premeditation..... •  309 

TO  PREPARE— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify. . .  154 
PREPARATORY— previous,  preliminary,  prepa- 
ratory, Introductory  .» 374 

TO  PREPONDERATE— to  overbalance,  prepon- 
derate, outweigh 308 

PREPOSSESSION — bias,  prepossession,  preju- 
dice  160 

PREPOSSESSION— bent,  bias,  inclination,  pre- 

159 


PREPOSTEROUS — irrational,  foollab,  absurd, 

prenosteroua 01 

PREROGATIVE— privilege,  prerogative,  immu- 
nity, exemption  228 

PRESAGE— omen,  prerogative,  presage. 93 

TO  PRESAGE— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  be- 
token, portend 94 

TO  PRESCRIBE— to  appoint, prescribe, ordain..  184 

TO  PRESCRIBE— to  dictate,  prescribe 184 

PRESCRIPTION— usage,  custom,  prescription . .  934 
PRESENT— gift,  present,  donation,  benefaction. .  164 
TO  PRESENT— to  give, flier,  present,  eibiblt. . .  163 

TO  PRESENT— to  introduce,  present 163 

TO  PRESERVE— to  keep,  preserve,  save 178 

TO  PRESERVE— to  save,  spare,  preserve,  pro- 
tect   179 

TO"  PRESS— to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 300 

PRESSING  —pressing,  urged  importunate. . .  -     J58 


TO  PRESUME— to  premise,  presume 331 

PRESUMING— presumptive,  presumptuous,  pre- 
suming.  333 

PRESUMPTION— arrogance,  presumption 231 

PRESUMPTIVE     J  presumptive,  presumptuous, 

PRESUMPTUOUS  i     presuming 333 

PRETENCE— pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  ex- 
cuse  ~ 839 

TO  PRETEND— to  feign,  pretend 538 

TO  PRETEND— to  affect,  pretend 339 

PRETENSION— pretension,  claim > 339 

PRETENSION  » pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  ex- 

PRETEXT        \     cues 339 

PRETTY— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty 313 

PREVAILING — prevailing,  ruling,  overruling, 

prevalent,  predominant  • 305 

TO  PREVARICATE— to  evade,  equivocate,  pre- 
varicate  -•• 586 

TO  PREVENT— to  hinder,  prevent,  impede,  ob- 
struct  ~..«.  558 

TO  PREVENT— to  prevent,  anticipate 353 

TO  PREVENT— to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude.*.  359 
PREVIOUS— antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing, 

previous,  anterior,  prior,  former 378 

PREVIOUS— previous,  prefoninary*  preparatory, 

Introductory ...« 374 

PREY— booty,  spoil,  prey 506 

PRICE— cost,  expense,  price,  charge 436 

PRICE— value,  worth,  rate,  price 436 

PRIDE— pride,  vanity,  conceit 100 

PRIDE-pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dignity ....  100 
PRIEST— clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister ....  85 
PRIMARY    I  primary,  primitive,  pristine,  orlgi- 

PRIMlTlVEi    nal 374 

PRINCE— prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  potentate  188 

PRINCIPAL— chief,  principal,  main... 306 

PRINCIPALLY— especially,  particularly,  princi- 
pally, chiefly 306 

PRINCffLE-doctrfne,  precept,  principle 80 

PRINCIPLE— principle,  motive 213 

PRINT— mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 446 

PRINT— picture,  print,  engraving 450 

PRIOR— antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  previ- 
ous, anterior,  prior,  former 973 

PRIORITY— priority,  precedence,  pre-eminence, 

preference /  •■  -  •  373 

PRISTINE — primacy,  primitive,  pristine,  origi- 
nal  874 

PRIVACY— privacy,  retirement  seclusion 353 

PRIVILEGE-privilege,  prerogative,  exemption, 

Immunity 82b 

PRIVILEGE— right,  claim,  privilege 338 

PRIZE— capture,  censure,  prise 506 

TO  PRIZE— to  value,  prise,  esteem 436 

PROBABILITY— chance,  probability 170 

PROBITY— honesty,  uprightness,  integrity,  pro- 
bity  » •  *87 

TO  PROCEED-to  advance,  proceed. 301 

TO  PROCEED— to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring, 

flow, emanate 391 

PROCEEDING— proceeding,  transaction 333 

PROCESSION— procession,  train,  retinue 493 
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TO  PROCLAIM— to  annoojKe,prodaii^  publish, 

advertise . 443 

TO  PROCLAIM— to  declare,  publish,  proclaim. .  •  443 
FROCLAMATlON-decree,  edict,  proclamation  443 
TO  PROCRASTINATE-to  delay,  defer,  poet- 
pone,  procrastinate,  prolong,  protract,  retard. .  980 
TO  PROCURE— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure. .. .  306 
TO  PROCURE— to   provide,  procure,  furnish, 

eupply 399 

FRODIGAL-extravagant,  prodigal,  lavlab,  pro- 
fuse  348 

PRODIGIOUS— enormous,  prodigious,  monstrous  330 
PRODIGY— wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy, 

monster 409 

PRODUCE— production,  produce,  product 389 

TO  PRODUCE— to  afford,  yield,  produce  . . 

TO  PRODUCE— to  eflfect,  produce,  perform 

TO  PRODUCE— to  make,  form,  produce,  create  898 

PRODUCT        ) 

PRODUCTION  }P~d«ctionlproducelproduct 

PRODUCTION— production,  performance,  work  389 

PROFANE— Irreligious,  profane,  Impious 98 

TO  PROFESS-to  profess,  declare 448 

PROFESSION— business,  trade,  profession,  art. .  331 
.PROFICIENCY— progress,  proficiency,  improve- 
ment  »..»..  804 

PROFIT— advantage,  profit ,.. 

PROFIT— gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre 397 

PROFL(GATE-profligat»>  abandoned,  reprobate  849 

PROFUNDITY— depth,  profundity 

PROFUSE— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse  348 
PROFUSBNES8  )       ,    ,  ,  0iMk 

PROFUSION       \  P~**». profusenesa.......  348 

PROGENITORS— forefathers,  ancestors,  progeni- 
tors  8S» 

PROGENY— of&pring,  progeny,  issue 99l' 

PROGNOeTTICK— omen,  presage,  prognostic* ...    98 
TO  PROGNOSTIC  ATE— to  foretel,  predict,  prog- 
nosticate, prophesy 94 

PROGRESS— proceeding,  process,  progress 333 

PROGRESS— progress,  proficiency,  Improvement  904 
PROGRESS        i  progress,  progression,  advance, 

PROGRESSION)     advancement 804 

PROGRESSIVE— onward,  forward,  progressive  309 
TO  PROHIBIT-to    forbid,  prohibit,  interdict, 

proscribe -.. 893 

PROJECT-  design,  plan,  scheme,  project 534 

PROUFICK— fertile,  fruitful,  prolific* 341 

PROLIX-difluse,  prolix 404 

TO  PROLONG— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro- 
crastinate, prolong,  protract,  retard 800 

PROMINENT— prominent,  conspicuous 474 

PROMISCUOUS— promiscuous,  indiscriminate-  884 

PROMISE— promise,  engagement,  word 817 

TO  PROMOTE— to  encourage,  advance,  promote, 

prefer,  forward - 318 

PROMPT— diligent,  expeditious,  prompt. . 

PROMPT— ready,  apt,  prompt 897 

TO  PROMULGATE— to  publish,  promulgate,  di- 
vulge, reveal,  disclose 443 

RONENESS— Inclination,  tendency,  propensity, 

proneness*..* ••••  .«••••••• •••.....  .  100 

TO  PRONOUNCE— to  utter,  speak,  articulate, 

430 


PROOF— e/gnment,  reason,  proof...... 71 

PROOF— proof,  evidence,  testimony 444 

PROOF— experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  teat  319 

PROP— staff,  stay,  prop,  support 839 

TO  PROPAGATE-to  speed,  circulate,  propa- 
gate, disseminate 349 

PROPENSITY— inclination,  tendency,  proneneas, 

propensity 109 

PROPER— right,  Jnst,  proper .430 

PROPERTY— goods,  property,  possessions 349 

PROPERTY— quality,  property,  attribute 838 

PROPITIOUS— favourable,  auspicious,  propitious  190 
TO  PROPHESY— to  foretel,  predict,  prophesy, 

prognosticate 94 

PROPORTION— rate,  proportion,  ratio 434 

PROPORTION— symmetry,  proportion 43S 

PROPORTIONATE— proportionate,  commensu- 
rate, adequate i 434 

TO  PROPOSE— to  offer, bid,  tender,  propose....  107 

TO  PROPOSE— to  purpose,  propose 534 

PROPOSITION— sentence,  proposition,  period, 

phrase 404 

PROPRIETOR — possessor,   proprietor,  owner, 


TO  PROROGUE— to  prorogue,  adjourn 1 

TO  PROSCRIBE— to  forbid,  prohibit,  Interdict, 


TO  PROSECUTE*- to  continue,  persevere,  per- 

stct,  pursue,  prosecute 904 

PROSELYTE— ©on  vert,  proselyte 88 

PROSPECT— view,  survey,  prospect 479 

PROSPECT— view,  prospect,  landscspe 479 

TO  PROSPER— to  flourish,  thrive,  prosper 399 

PROSPERITY— well-being,  welfare,  prosperity, 

happiness 399 

PROSPEROUS— fortunate,    lucky,    prosperous, 

successful 395 

TO  PROTECT— to  defend, protect,  vindicate....  179 
TO  PROTECT— to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect  179 
TO  PROTEST— to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure, 

vouch,  aver,  protest 441 

TO  PROTRACT— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro- 
crastinate, prolong,  protract,  retard 800 

TO  PROVE— to  argue,  evince,  prove 7? 

TO  PROVE— to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  ma- 
nifest  444 

PROVERB— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  npoph- 

tfaegm,  raying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw  810 
TO  PROVIDE— to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  sup- 

P»y 3» 

PRO  VIDENCB— providence,  prudence 390 

PROVIDENT— careful,  cautious,  provident 485 

PROVISION— fare,  provision SO 

TO  PROVOKE— to  aggravate,  irritate,  provoke, 

exasperate,  tantalize 191 

TO  PROVOKE— to   awaken,  excite,  provoke, 

rouse,  stir  up v 310 

TO  PROVOKE-to  excite,  Incite,  provoke 309 

PRUDENCE— Judgement,  discretion,  prudence. .  400 

PRUDENCE— prudence,  providence 399 

PRUDENCE— wisdom,  prudence 409 

SZ^i"*-.''--" - 

TO  PRY— to  pry, scrutinise,  dive  into... 99 
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PR  ZING— ccoioia^  prying  Inquisitive 99 

TO  PUBLISH— to  ■nnoquf,  proclaim,  advertise, 

publlab 443 

TO  PUBLISH— to  declare,  publkb,  proclaim. .. .  449 
TO  PUBLISH— to  pubttah,  promulgate,  divulge, 

reveal,  disclose 443 

VUBRILE— youthful,  juvenile,  puerile 401 

TO  PULL— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull, 

pluck,  tog 303 

PUNCTUAL— exact, nice, particular,  punctual..  903 
PUNISHMENT— correcttoo,  discipline,  pniusb- 

ment 904 

PUPIL— acholar,  disciple,  pupU 197 

TO  PURCHASE— to  buy,    purchase,   bargain, 


PURPOSE— sake, account, reason,  pnrpcee, end..  535 
TO  PURPOSE— to  design,  purpose,  intend,  mean  533 

TO  PURPOSE— to  purpoaa,  propcee 534 

TO  PURSUE— to  follow,  purees 971 

TO  PURSUE— to  continue,  persevere,  persist, 

purine,  proeecote 964 

TO  PUT— to  put,  place,  lay,  net 980 

rO  PUTREFY— to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 504 

TO  aUART-toibaA^tieiiibl^cbudder,  quiver, 

quake 305 

OUAHFICATIO] 


O^ ALIFfED-ccmpeteat, fitted, quaMfled  ......  154 

TO  QUALIFY— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify..  154 
PO  aUALIFY— to  qualify,  temper,  humour. ..  •  39B 
OP  QUAUTY-of  rnehion,  of  quality,  of  die. 

traction 474 

QUALITY— quanty,  property,  attribute. 939 

QU  ANTITY— deal,  quantity,  portion 486 

QUARREL— difference,  dispute,  quarrel,  alterca- 
tion   133 

QUARREL— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray. .  133 

QUARTER— dJatriet,  region,  tract,  quarter 406 

'  WERT       >  mM(rt. 

question  $qoert,on,q,,ery w 

TO  QUESTION- to  doubt,  queatlon,  diepute....  05 
TO  QUESTION— to  aak,taqube,  question,  inter- 
rogate  •    97 

QUICKNESS- quickness,  swiftness,    neetnem, 

celerity,  rapidity,  velocity 90S 

QUIET    ease,  quiet,  rent,  repeee 363 

QUIET— peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 361 

TO  QUIET— to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  etfll  361 

TO  QUIT— to  leave,  quit,reHnquleh 955 

TO  QUIVER— to  shake,  tremble,  ebudder,  qui- 
ver, quake •• • 305 

TO  QUOTE— to  cite,  quote 469 


RACE— course,  race,  peerage 975 

RACE-ramily,booac,lineegefraee 495 

RACE   race,  generation,  breed ~ 497 

TO  RACK— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 501 

RADIANCE-tadience.brUWeocy 475 

*Q  RADIATE-to  eatae,  glitter,  glare,  aparkle, 

radiate 476 

RAGE— anger,  ehotor,  rage,  rnry 119 

RAGE— madoeae,  pbxeney,  rage,  fury 9B1 

TO  RAlBE-to  heighten  latea,  aggravate 355 


TO  RAISE— to  UA,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt. . .  354 
TO  RALLY— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally, 

banter 168 

RAMBLE— excorelon,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  Jaunt. . .  309 
TO  RAMBLE— to  wander,  atroll,  ramble,  rovu, 

roam,  range. 196 

RANCOUR— batred,  enmity,  UI-wHI,  rancour  ...  137 
RANCOUR— malice, rancour, spite,  grudge,  pique  381 

TO  RANGE— to  clam,  arrange,  range 977 

TO  RANGE— to  wander,  atroll,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range 196 

RANK— clam,  order,  rank,  degree 976 

TO  RANSOM— to  redeem,  ranaom 440 

RAPACIOUS— rapacious,  ravenoua,  voracioua. .  50* 
RAPIDITY— quieknem,  avriftneea,  neetnem,  eele 

rity,  rapidity,  velocity 969 

RAPINE— rapine,  plunder,  pUage 507 

RAPTURE— ecetaay, 'rapture,  transport 318 

RARE— rare,  acarce,  lingular.... 950 

TO  RASE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

eflaeo,  cancel,  obliterate 948 

RASH— foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash 991 

RASHNESS-raahnees,  temerity, » 


434 

169 
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RATE— rate,  proportion, ratio..... 

RATE— tax,  rate,  ami  anient 

RATE— value,  worth,  rate,  price 

TO  RATE— to  estimate,  compute,  rate 439 

RATIO— rate,  proportion,  ratio 434 

RATIONAL— rational,  reasonable 71 

RAVAGB—ravege,  desolation,  devastation 506 

TO  RAVAGE— to  overspread,  overrun,  ravage. .  507 
RAVENOUS— rapacious, nvenoue,  voracioua...  507 

RAY— gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 476 

TO  RAZE— to  demolish,  rate,  dismantle,  destroy  505 

TO  REACH— to  reach,  stretch,  extend 348 

REAlTP^esy,  ready 363 

READY— ready,  apt,  prompt 997 

REAL— actual,  real,  positive 998 

REAL— mtrmaick,  genuine,  reel 437 

TO  REALIZE— to  fulfil,  accomplish,  realize....  969 

REALM— etate,  realm,  commonwealth 189 

REASON— argument,  reason,  proof. 77 

REASON— eauee,  reason,  motive 77 

REASON— consideration,  reason 77 

REASON— sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end. .  535 
REASONABLE— fair,  honest,  equitable,  reason* 


REASONABLE— rational, 
REBELLION— contumacy,  rebellion  .. 
RlftELIJON— Insurrection,  eedltkm, 

revolt * *... 

TO  REBOUND— to  rebound,  reverberate,  recoil 
TO  REBUFF— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel, 


71 
919 


TO  REBUKE— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  re- 
prove, rebuke  ......•..*•.........•••••..•••  lav 

TO  RECALL  » to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke, 

TO  RECANT  t    recall :....  947 

TO  RECAPITULATE— to  repeat,  recfta,  recapr- 


TO  RECEDE— to  recede,  retreat,  withdraw,  re- 
tire, aecede i 

RSCraPT-teeeii*  reception \ 
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TO  RECEIVE— to  take,  receive,  accept 233 

TO  RECEIVE— to  admit,  receive 235 

REGENT—  fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern. ...  268 

RECEPTION— receipt,  reception 233 

RECIPROCAL— mutual,  reciprocal 334 

RECIPROCITY— interchange,  exchange,  recipro- 
city  334 

RECITAL— relation,  recital,  narration 466 

TO  RECITE— to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  recapi- 
tulate  465 

TO  RECKON — to  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 

count  or  account,  number 432 

RECKONING— account,  bill,  reckoning 433 

TO  RECLAIM— to  reclaim,  reform 

TO  RECLINE— to  recline,  repose 

TO  RECOGNISE— to  recognise,  acknowledge  . .  443 
TO  RECOIL— to  rebound,  reverberate,  recoil ...  305 
RECOLLECTION— memory,  remembrance,  n 

collection,  reminiscence 72 

RECOMPENSE — compensation,  amends,  satis- 
faction, remuneration,  recompense,  requital. .  438 

RECOMPENSE-«ralulty,  recompense 440 

TO  RECONCILE— to  conciliate,  reconcile 153 

TO  RECORD— to  enrol,  enlist,  record,  register. . .  468 

RECORD— record,  register,  archive 469 

TO  RECOUNT— to  relate,  recount,  describe  ....  466 
TO  RECOVER— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 

cruit v«» 440 

RECOVER  Y— recovery ,  restoration 440 

RECREATION— amusement,  entertainment,  di- 
version, sport,  recreation,  pastime 391 

TO  RECRUIT— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 
cruit  440 

TO  RECTIFY— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 201 

RECTITUDE— recckude,  uprightness 428 

TO  REDEEM— to  redeem,  ransom 

REDRESS— redress,  relief 

TO  REDUCE— to  reduce,  tower 148 

REDUNDANCY — redundancy,  superfluity,  ex- 
cess  343 

TO  REEL— to  stagger,  reel,  totter 303 

TO  REFER— to  allude,  refer,  bint,  suggest .... 

TO  REFER— to  refer,  relate*  respect,  regard 326 

REFINED— polite,  polished,  refined,  genteel 1C0 

SBFINEMENT-cultivation,  civilisation,  refine- 
ment    188 

TO  REFLECT— to  consider,  reflect 76 

TO  REFLECT — to  think,  reflect,  muse,  pon- 
der  . 76 

REFLECTION— insinuation,  reflection 327 

TO  REFORM— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 201 

TO  REFORM— to  reclaim,  reform 203 

REFORM  )     « 

REFORMATION  J  "^.  **»«*» ** 

REFRACTORY— unruly,  ungovernable,  refrac- 
tory  208 

TO  REFRAIN— to  abstain,  forbear,  refrain 244 

TO  REFRESH— to  revive,  refresh,  renovate,  re- 


REFUGE-*sylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat  .. . 

TO  REFUSE— to  deny,  refuse »  .... 

REFUSE— dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  ati^, 


518 


515 


TO  REFUSE— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  re- 
buff   23S 

TO  REFUTE— to  confute,  refute,  oppugn,  dis- 
prove   115 

REGAL— royal,  regal,  kingly  .J 180 

REGARD— care,  concern,  regard 482 

TO  REGARD— to  attend  to,  mind,  heed,  regard..  42£ 

TO  REGARD— to  esteem,  respect,  regard 427 

TO  REGARD— to  consider,  regard 77 

TO  REGARD— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard. . .  326 
REGARDFUL— mindful,  regardful,  observant. ...  426 
REGARDLESS — indifferent,   unconcerned,   re- 
gardless   375 

REGIMEN— food,  diet,  regimen 514 

REGION— district,  region,  quarter 498 

TO  REGISTER— to  enrol,  enlist,  record,  register  468 

REGISTER— record,  register,  archive. 460 

REGISTER— list,  roll,  catalogue,  register 468 

TO  REGRET— to  complain,  lament,  regret 400 

TO  REGULATE— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate...  101 

TO  REGULATE— to  govern,  rule,  regulate 206 

TO  REHEARSE— to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  re- 
capitulate  465 

REIGN— empire,  reign,  dominion 187 

TO  REJECT— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  re- 
buff  232 

REJOINDER— answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response  460 
TO  RELATE— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard...  326 

TO  RELATE— to  relate,  recount,  describe 466 

RELATED— connected,  related 410 

RELATION— relation,  recital,  narration 466 

RELATION  )  relation,  relative,  kindred,  kins- 

RELATIVE  I     man 496 

RELATIONSHIP— kindred,  relationship,  affinity, 

consanguin  ity 497 

TO  RELAX— to  relax,  remit 256 

RELENTLESS— Implacable,  unrelenting,  relent- 
less, inexorable 381 

RELEV  A  NT— pertinent,  relevant 327 

RELIANCE— dependence,  reliance 416 

RELICKS— leavings,  remains,  relicks 255 

RELIEF— redress,  relief. 365 

TO  RELIEVE— to  alleviate,  relieve 361 

TO  RELIEVE— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  re- 
lieve  364 

RELIGIOUS— holy ,  pious,  devout,  religious 80 

TO  RELINQUISH— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake, 

relinquish t...  943 

TO  RELINQUISH— to  leave,  quit,  relinquish  ..  255 

RELISH— taste,  flavour,  relish,  savour 512 

RELUCTANT— averse,  unwilling,  backward,  re- 
luctant, loath 136 

TO  REM  AIN— to  continue,  remain,  stay 263 

REMAINDER — rest,  remainder,  remnant,  resi- 
due   270 

REMAINS— leavings,  remains,  relicks 25f 

REMARK — remark,  observation,  comment,  note, 

annotation,  commentary 451 

REMARKABLE— extraordinary,  remarkable...  451 

TO  REMARK-Mo  notice,  remark,  observe 450 

TO  REMEDY— to  cure,  heal,  remedy 365 

REMEDY— cure,  remedy 365 

REMEMBRANCE— memory,  remembrance,  re- 
colIecLlon,  reminiscence...  .* 7t 
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REMEMBRANCER— monument,  memorial,  re- 
membrancer  500 

REMINISCENCE— memory ,  remembrance,  recol- 
lection, reminiscence 72 

REMISS— negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thoughtless, 

heedless,  inattentive • •  •  i 

TO  REBUT— 4o  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit.  •    87 

TO  REMIT— to  relax,  remit 256 

REMNANT— rest,* remainder,  remnant, residue..  870 
TO  REMONSTRATE: — to  expostulate,  remon- 
strate  459 

REMORSE — repentance,  penitence,  contrition, 

compunction,  remorse 87 

REMOTE— distant,  far,  remote 236 

REMUNERATION— compensation,  satisfaction, 
•mends,  remuneration,  recompense,  requital, 

reward 438 

TO  REND— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 501 

TO  RENEW        )  to  revive,  refresh,,  renovate, 

TO  RENOVATE  \     renew 289 

TO  RENOUNCE— to  abandon,  resign,  renounce, 

abdicate.. • 243 

RENO WN— fame,  reputation,  renown 472 

RENOWNED— famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  il- 
lustrious  47& 

TO  REPAIR— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  recruit  440 
REPARATION— restoration,  restitution,  repara- 
tion, amends 439 

REPARTEE— retort,  repartee 481 

TO  REPAY— to  restore,  return,  repay 439 

TO  REPEAI/-*to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  annul, 

revoke,  cancel .f 247 

TO  REPEAT— to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  recapi- 
tulate  - 465 

CO  REPEL— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  rebuff  232 
REPENTANCE— repentance,  penitence,  contri- 
tion, compunction,  remorse 88 

REPETITION— repetition,  tautology 466 

TO  REPINE— to  complain,  murmur,  repine 409 

REPLY— answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response 460 

REPORT— fame,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 472 

REPOSE— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 362 

TO  REPOSE— to  recline,  repose ' 363 

REPREHENSION— reprehension,  reproof.  ;...*.  110 
REPRESENTATION— show,  exhibition,  repre- 
sentation, sight,  spectacle 452 

TO  REPRESS— to  repress,  restrain,  suppress. .. .  221 

REPRIEVE— reprieve,  respite 257 

TO  REPRIMAND— to  check,  chide,  reprimand, 

reprove,  rebuke 110 

REPRISAL— retaliation,  reprisal 440 

REPROACH — discredit,  reproach,  scandal,  dis- 
grace  107 

REPROACH— reproach, contumely,  obloquy  ....  108 
TO  REPROACH— to  blame,  reprove,  reproach, 

upbraid,  censure,  condemn 110 

REPROACHFUL— reproachful,  abusive,  scurri- 
lous  109 

REPROBATE — profligate,    abandoned,    repro- 
bate  249 

IX>  REPROBATE— to  reprobate,  condemn 109 

REPROOF— reprehension,  reproof 110 

TO  REPROVE— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  re- , 
prove,  rebuke 110 


REPUGNANCE — aversion,  antipathy,  dislike, 

hatred,  repugnance 136 

REPUTATION— character,  reputation 472 

REPUTATION— fame,  reputation,  renown 472 

REPUTATION  )  name,   reputation,  credit,  *- 

REPUTE  J     pute 472 

REQUEST— prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty, 

suit 87 

TO  REQUEST— to  ask,  beg,  request 157 

TO  REQUIRE— to  demand,  require 228 

REQUISITE— necessary,  expedient,  essential,  re- 
quisite  417 

REQUITAL— compensation,  satisfaction,  amends, 
remuneration,  recompense,  requital,  reward. .  438 

REQUITAL— retribution,  requital 440 

TO  RESCUE— to  deliver,  rescue,  save 240 

RESEARCH— examination,  search,  inquiry,  re- 
search, investigation,  scrutiny 98 

RESEMBLANCE— likeness,  resemblance,   simi- 
larity or  similitude 532 

RESENTFUL— resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive  119 
RESENTMENT— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire, 

indignation 1)8 

RESERVATION)      _                 .,  ,^ 

RESERVE  J  re^ve,  reservation 178 

TO  RESERVE— to  reserve,  retain 178 

TO  RESIDE— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  In- 
habit  , 263 

RESIDUE— rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue. . .  270 
TO  RESIGN-*te  abandon,  resign,  renounce,  ab- 
dicate    213 

TO  RESIGN— Co  give  up,  abandon,  forego,  re- 
sign  .....? 242 

RESIGNATION— patience,  endurance,  resigna- 
tion   149 

TO  RESIST— to  oppose,  withstand,  thwart,  re- 
sist   115 

TO  RESOLVE— to  determine,  resolve 223 

TO  RESOLVE— to  solve,  resolve 224 

RESOLUTE— decided,  determined,  resolute 224 

RESOLUTION— courage,  fortitude,  resolution. . .  'l40 
TO  RESORT  TO— to  frequent,  haunt,  resort  to..  494 

RESOURCE— expedient  resource 535 

TO  RESPECT— to  esteem,  respect,  regard 427 

TO  RESPECT— to  honour,  reverence,  respect. ..  427 
TO  RESPECT— to  refer,  relate,  reapectf regard..  326 
RESPECTFUL— dutiful,  obedient,  respectful. .. .  150 

RESPITE— interval,  respite 257 

RESPITE— reprieve,  respite 257 

RESPONSE— answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response  460 
RESPONSIBLE — answerable,  responsible,  ac- 
countable, amenable 163 

REST— cessation,  stop,  rest,  Intermission 257 

REST— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 362 

REST— rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue 270 

TO  REST— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 498 

TO  REST— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 258 

RESTITUTION   >  restoration,  restitution,  repa- 

RESTOR  ATI  ON  I     ration,  amends 439 

RESTORATION— recovery,  restoration 440 

TO  RESTORE— to  restore,  return,  repay 439 

TO  RESTRAIN— to  coerce,  restrain 220 

TO  RESTRAIN— to  repress,  restrain, suppress  .  221 
TO  RESTRAIN,  vide  RESTRICTION. 
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RESTRAINT-nxmstrslnt,  restraint,  restriction. .  990 
TO  RESTRICT— 10  bound,  limit,  confine,  circum- 
scribe, restrict 176 

TO  RESTRICT,  vide  RESTRICTION. 
RESTRICTION— constraint,  restraint,  restriction  990 
RESULT— effect,  consequence,  retail,  Issue,  event  990 

TO  RETAIN— Co  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 936 

TO  RETAIN— to  reserve,  retain 178 

RETALIATION— retaliation,  reprisal 440 

TO  RETARD— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procras- 
tinate, prolong,  protract,  retard 960 

TO  RETARD— to  retard,  hinder 960 

RETINUE— procession,  train,  retinue 493 

TO  RETIRE— to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  secede, 

withdraw 953 

RETIREMENT— privacy,  retirement,  seclusion. .  953 

RETORT— retort,  repartee 461 

TO  RETRACT— to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  re- 
voke, recall 947 

RETREAT— asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 518 

TO  RETREAT— to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  with- 
draw, secede 953 

RETRIBUTION- retribution,  requital 440 

TO  RETRD3VE— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 
cruit  440 

RETROSPECT— retrospect,  review,  survey 480 

TO  RETURN— to  restore,  return,  repay 439 

TO  RETURN— to  revert,  return 397 

TO  REVEAL— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 

reveal,  disclose 443 

TO  REVENGE— to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate..  110 
REVENGEFUlA-reeBniAil,  revengeful,  vindictive  119 
TO  REVERBERATE— to  rebound,  reverberate, 

recoil 305 

TO  REVERE         I  to  adore,  reverence,  vene- 

TO  REVERENCE  J     rate,  revere 81 

REVERENCE— awe,  reverence,  dread.  •  • 307 

TO  REVERENCE— to  honour,  reverence,  respect  497 

REVERIE— dream,  reverie 91 

TO  REVERSE— to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert, 

Invert,  reverse • 503 

TO  REVERT— to  revert,  return 397 

REVIEW— retrospect,  review,  survey 480 

REVIEW— revisuL  revenon,  review 480 

TO  REVILE-ta  revile,  vUliy 108 

REVISAL   #.,,,_,  ^ 

REVISION  rreV,tt,»  »""»".»*tow «» 

TO  REVIVE— to  revive,  refresh,  renovate,  re- 
new  960 

TO  REVOKE— to  sbjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke, 

recall 947 

TO  REVOKE— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel 947 

REVOLT— Insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  re- 
volt  906 

REWARD— compensation,  satisfaction,  amends, 

remuneration,  recompense,  requital,  reward  438 
RHETORICK— elocution,  eloquence,  oratory,  rne- 

tortck 469 

RICHES— riches,  wealth, opulence, affluence....  340 

RIDICULE— ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 104 

TO  RIWCULR-to  laugh  at,  ridicule 103 

TO  RIDICULE-to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally, 
banter 103 


RIDICULOUS-UughaWe,  ludicrous,  ridiculous, 

comical  or  comick,  droll 103 

RIGHT— straight,  right,  direct 439 

RIGHT— right,  just,  proper 430 

RIGHT— right,  claim,  privilege.... 996 

RIGHTEOUS-godly,  righteous 90 

RIGID  i  austere,    rigid,    severe,   rigorous, 

RIGOROUS)     stern 389 

RIGOROUS— harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 369 

RIM— border,  edge,  rim,  brim,  brink,  margin, 
verge*.  ••.••.•..•••••..»»•••.•••••••»..••»»,  176 

RIND-ekln,  hide,  peel,  rind 516 

RIPE— ripe,  mature 987 

RISE— origin,  original,  rise,  source 999 

TO  RISE— to  rise,  Issue,  emerge 991 

TO  RISE— to  arias  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb, 

scale 309 

TO  RISK— to  banard,  venture,  risk 171 

RITE— form,  ceremony,  rite,  observance 89 

RIVALRY— competition,  emulation,  rivalry  ....  131 

ROAD— way,  road,  route  or  rout,  course........  971 

TO  ROAM— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove,  roam, 

range 19f 

ROBBERY— depredation,  robbery 596 

ROBUST— strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 379 

ROLL— list,  catalogue,  roll,  register 468 

ROMANCE— fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 467 

ROOM— epaee,  room 359 

TO  ROT— to  ret,  putrefy,  corrupt 604 

ROTUNDITY— roundness,  rotundity 351 

TO  ROVE— 4o  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove,  roam, 

range 196 

ROUGH— abrupt,  ragged,  rough 991 

ROUGH— coarse,  rough,  rude 901 

ROUGH— harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 389 

ROUNDNESS— roundness,  rotundity 351 

ROUND— circuit,  tour,  round 175 

TO  ROUSE— to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse, 

'Stir  up 310 

TO  ROUT— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout, 

overthrow 149 

ROUTE— way,  road,  route  or  rout,  course 979 

ROYAL— royal,  regal,  kingly 189 

TO  RUB— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 309 

RUDE— coarse,  rough,  rude 991 

RUDE— impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  inso- 
lent  900 

RUEFUL— piteous,  doleful,  woful,  rueful 411 

RUGGED— abrupt,  rugged,  rough 901 

RUIN— bane,  pest,  ruin 503 

RUIN— destruction,  rain 504 

RUINOUS— destructive,  ruinous,  pernicious 504 

RULE-order,  method,  rale 976 

RULE— guide,  rule 919 

RULE— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 911 

TO  RULE— to  govern,  rule,  regulate 906 

RULING— prevailing,  prevalent,  ruling,  predomi- 
nant   305 

RUMOUR— Jama,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 479 

RUPTURE— rupture,  fracture,  fraction 509 

RURAL     >_,_,.  ^ 

RusTicKjn,rtI'n,,tlck a* 

RUST1CK— countryman,  peasant,  swam,  hind, 
rustlck,  clown 336 
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SACRAMENT— Lord's  supper,  eusbarist,  sacra- 

ment 83 

SACRED— July,  sacred,  divine 80 

8AD-ditiLs>»iiiy,ssjL  dismal 410 

8AD-moaniful,Md 410 

S  AFE— esie,  eecure 366 

WOACIOU3l-«e--«M,0---ph0t M1 

SAGACITY— penetration,  acutences,  sagacity...  401 
BAILOR— teaman,  wsterman,  sailor,  mariner. ..  337 
SALARY— allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages, 

hire,  pay 164 

BAKE— sake,  account,  mason,  purpose,  end 535 

SALUBRIOUS  i  healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious, 

8ALUTART     J    salutary 366 

.^TiON^..^^ « 

TO  SALUTE-to  accost,  uldreas,  saute 461 

TO  SANCTION— to  countenance,  sanction,  sop- 

port 310 

SANCTITY— holiness,  sanctity 88 

SANE-sound,  sane,  healthy 366 

SANGUINARY— bloody,  Mood-thirsty,  sangui. 

nary 507 

TO  SAP— to  sap,  undermine 508 

8APIENT-*age,sagadwis,  sapient... 401 

SARCABM-ridkuJe,  satire,  irOTV,  sarcasm.....  104 
TO  SATIATE— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy. ...  383 

SATIRE— ridicule,  satire,  irony,  Mrcaam •  104 

SATIRE— wit,  humour,  satire,  irony,  burlesque  70 
SATISFACTION — compensation,   satisfaction, 

amende,  remuneration,  recompense,  requital, 

reward 438 

SATISFACTION— contentment, satisfaction. ...  384 

TO  SATISFY— to  satisfy,  please,  gratify 383 

TO  SATISFY— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut, cloy....  383 
SAUCY— impertinent,  rude,  eancy,  impudent,  in- 
solent  800 

SAVAGE— cruel,  inhuman,   barbarous,  brutal, 

saTage 373 

SAVAGE— ferocious,  fierce,  savage 374 

TO  SAVE— to  deliver,  rescue,  save 940 

TO  SAVE— to  keep,  cave,  preserve 178 

TO  SAVE— to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect 179 

SAVING— economical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty,  pe- 

norioas,  niggardly.*. 161 

TO  SAUNTER— to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  saunter, 

tag 961 

SAVOUR— taste,  flavour,  rehab,  savour 519 

SAW,  vide  SAYING. 

TO  SAY-to  speak,  say,  teO 465 

SAYING— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw 910 

TO  SCALE— to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend, 

climb,  scale 308 

SCANDAL— discredit,  disgrace,  reproach,  scandal  107 

SCANDALOUS— infamous,  scandalous 108 

SCANTY— bare,  scanty,  destitute 950 

SCARCE— rare,  ecarce,  singular 850 

SCARCELY— hardly,  scarcely 364 

SCAfcCITY-cearctty,  dearth 900 

TO  SCATTER— to  spread,  seattev,  diaperse 344 

SCENT— smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fragrance  511 
SCHEME— design,  ptan,  scheme,  project 534 


SCHISMATICK-berotick,  achiematick,   secta- 
rian, dieesnter,  nonconformist 99 

SCHOLAR-seholar,  disciple,  pupil 197 

BCHOOL-school,  academy 197 

SCIENCE— knowledge,  science,  learning,  erudi- 
tion  198 

TO  SCOFF— to  scoli;  gibe.  Jeer,  sneer 104 

SCOPE— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 995 

TO  SCORN— to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain  101 
SCORNFUL— contemptuous,  scornful,  disdainful  199 

TO  SCREAM— to  cry,  scream,  shriek 479 

TO  SCREEN— to  cover,  shelter,  screen 517 

SCRIBE— writer,  penman,  scribe 336 

TO  SCRUPLE— to  scruple,  hesitate,  waver,  fluc- 
tuate     97 

SCRUPULOUS— conscientious,  scrnpulons 89 

TO  SCRUTINIZE— to  pry,  scrutinise,  dive  into    99 
SCRUTINY— examination,  search,  inquiry,  re- 
search, investigation,  scrutiny 98 

SCUM— dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse 515 

SCURRILOUS— reproachful,  abusive,  acunHoue  109 

SEAL— seal,  stamp 450 

SEAMAN    seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mariner. .  337 
SEARCH— examination,  search,  inquiry,  Investi- 
gation, research,  scrutiny 98 

TO  SEARCH— to  examine,  seek,  search,  explore   98 
SEASON  itime,  season,  timely,  season- 

SEASONABLE)     able 969 

TO  SECEDE— to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  with- 

draw,  secede 953 

SECLUSION— privacy,  retirement,  seclusion...  951 
TO  SECOND— to  second,  support 365 

SECRECY— concealment,  secrecy 519 

SECRET— clandestine,  secret 590 

SECRET-eeeret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  myste- 
rious  580 

TO  SECRETE— to  conceal,  hide,  secrete 519 

TO  SECRETE  ONE'S  SELF— to  abscond,  steal 
away,  secrete  one's  self 580 

SECTARIAN  (  **"**>  >eM"nia**'  «***«». 
!™£7^     <     •ectary,dIesenter,noncon«brm- 

SECTARY      1     |m. .....•* 99 

SECULAR— secular,  temporal,  worldly 99 

SECURE— certain,  sore,  secure , 369 

SECURE— safe,  secure 366 

SECURITY— deposite,  pledge,  security 183 

SECURITY— fence,  guard,  security 183 

BEPATR-composed,  sedate 987 

SEDIMENT— dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse  515 
SEDITION— insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  re- 
volt  *» 

SEDITIOUS-factious,  seditious 909 

SEDITIOUS— tumultuous,  turbulent,  seditious, 

mutinous 959 

TO  SEDUCE— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  enoce, 

decoy 3» 

SEDULOUS-sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous 997 

TO  SEE— to  took,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 489 

TO  SEE— to  see,  perceive,  observe *B8 

TO  SEEK— to  examine,  seek,  search,  explore... .    98 

TO  SEEM— to  eeem,  appear 483 

SEEMLY— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  sulmbJe  919 
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self-will,    self-conceit, 
self-sufficiency 100 
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\  sensible,  sensitive,  sentient. . 
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TO  SEIZE— to  lay  or  take  bold  of,  catch,  seise, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe 837 

SEIZURE— capture,  seizure,  prize 506 

TO  SELECT— to  chooao,  pick,  select 834 

SELF-CONCEIT 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
SELF-WILL 

SEMBLANCE— show,  outside  appearance,  sem- 
blance  453 

SENIOR— senior,  elder,  older *.  809 

SENSATION— sentiment,  sensation,  perception. .  376 

SENSE— sense,  judgement 70 

SENSE— signification,  meaning,  import,  sense. . .  456 
SENSIBILITY — feeling,  sensibility,  si 

Uty 376 

TO  BE  SENSIBLE— to  feel,  be  sensible,  con- 
scions » 376 

SENSIBLE  ) 
SENSITIVE  5 
-SENSUALIST— sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure. . 

SENTENCE— decision,  Judgement,  sentence 

SENTENCE    sentence,  period,  phrase,  pronosl- 

tkm 464 

TO  SENTENCE— to  sentence,  condemn,  doom. .  160 

SENTENTIOUS— sententious,  sentimental 376 

SENTIENT— sensible,  sensitive,  sentient 375 

SENTIMENT— sentimenttsensaticn,  perception . .  376 

8ENTIMENT— opinion,  sentiment,  notion 80 

SENTIMENTAL— sententious,  sentimental 376 

SENTINEL— guard,  sentinel 180 

SEPARATE— different,  distinct,  separate 888 

TO  SEPARATE— to  abstract,  separate,  distin- 
guish   490 

TO  SEPARATE— to  divide,  separate,  part 484 

TO  SEPARATE— to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  de. 

taeh 481 

SEPULCHRE— grave,  tomb,  sepulchre 500 

SEPULTURE— burial,  Interment,  sepulture 84 

SEaUEL— sequel,  close 884 

SERENE— calm,  placid,  serene 363 

SERIES— series, course 875 

SERIESi-suecesslon,  series,  order 871 

■SERIOUS— eager,  earnest,  serious 383 

SERIOUS— grave,  serious,  solemn 308 

SERVANT— servant,  domestick,  menial,  drudge  388 
SERVICE— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service, 

avail,  use 306 

SERVICE— benefit,  service,  good  office 166 

SERVITUDE— servitude,  slavery,  bondage 338 

TO  SET— 4o  put,  place,  lay,  set 880 

TO  SET  FREE— to  free,  set  free,  deliver,  libe- 
rate   840 

'  TO  SETTLE— to  compose,  settlo 887 

TO  SETTLE— to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit ....  887 

TO  SETTLE— to  fix,  settle,  establish 887 

TO  SEVER— to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  de*acb. .  481 
SEVERAL— diflerent,  several,  divers,  sundry,  va- 
rious  883 

SEVERE— austere, rigid, severe, rigorous, stern..  388 

SEVERE— harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 382 

SEVERE— strict,  severe 804 

SEX— gender,  sex 514 


SHACRXE-cbaln,  fetter,  band,  shackle 817 

Swi^-»- « 

TO  SHAKE— to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver, 

quake 305 

TO  SHAKE— to  shake,  agitate,  toss 304 

SHALLOW— superficial,  shallow,  flimsy 457 

SHAME— dishonour,  disgrace,  shame 107 

SHAMELESS— Immodest,  impudent,  shameless. .  847 
TO  SHAPE— to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape  ....  883 

TO  SHARE-to  divide,  distribute,  share 485 

SHARE— part,  division,  portion,  share 485 

TO  SHARE— to  partake,  participate,  share 486 

SHARP— sharp,  acute,  keen '408 

TO  SHED— to  pour,  spill,  shed 346 

SHELTER— asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 518 

TO  SHELTER— to  cover,  shelter,  screen 517 

TO  SHELTER— to  harbour,  shelter,  lodge 517 

SHIFT— evasion,  shift,  subterfuge 986 

TO  SHINE — to  shine,  glitter,  sparkle,  radiate, 

glare » •".  476 

SHOCK— shock,  concussion 305 

SHOCKING— formidable,  dreadful,  shocking,  ter- 
rible  308 

TO  SHOOT-to  shoot,  dart » 305 

SHORT— short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  summary  886 
SHOW— show,  outside,  appearance,  semblance. .  453 
SHOW— show,  exhibition,  representation,  sight, 

spectacle 451 

SHOW— show,  parade,  ostentation 453 

TO  SHOW— to  show,  point  out,  mark,  Indicate..  451 

TO  SHOW— to  show,  exhibit,  display 498 

SHOWY— showy,  gaudy,  gay 453 

SHREWD— acute,  keen,  shrewd 401 

TO  SHRIEK— to  cry,  scream,  shriek 470 

TO  SHRINK— to  spring,  sunt,  startle,  shrink....  304 
TO  SHUDDER— to  shake,  tremble,  quiver,  quake, 

shudder 305 

TO  SHUN— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude 587 

TO  SHUT— to  close,  shut 886 

SICK        > 

SICKLY  ( *lck'  f ,ckly*  dLBe,ued» morbU 3&7 

SICKNESS-slckness,  Illness,  Indisposition 367 

SIGHT— show,  exhibition,  representation,  sight, 

spectacle 491 

SIGN— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  Indica- 
tion   447 

SIGN       , ,  4 ^ 


SIGN        \  .        .       . 
SIGNAL  J*.*"1- 


SIGNAL-signel,  memorable 474 

TO  SIGNALIZE— to  signalise,  distinguish 474 

3IGNIFIC  A  NT-slgnlficant,  expressive 496 

SIGNIFICATION— signification,  meaning,  sense, 

Import 45fi 

SIGNIFICATION— signification,  avail,  import- 
ance, consequence,  moment,  weight 456 

TO  SIGNIFY— to  denote,  signify,  imply 451 

TO  SIGNIFY— to  express,  declare,  signify,  utter, 

testify 451 

SILENCE— silence,  taciturnity 44V 

SILENT— silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 46\ 

BTLLY— simple,  sIHy,  fbollsh 40* 

SIMILARITY— likeness,  resemblance,  similarity 
or  similitude 931 
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SIMILE  > 

BOIILITUDE  (  8imlte»  dm,Ulud«»  comparison...  532 

SIMILITUDE— likened  resemblance,  similarity 

or  similitude 

SIMPLE— simple,  single,  singular 250 

SIMPLE— simple,  silly,  foolish 401 

SIMULATION-simuiation,  dissimulation 590 

SIN— crime,  vice,  sin J22 

SINCERE— candid,  open,  sincere 430 

SINCERE— hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 431 

SINCERE— sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 430 

SINGLE— solitary,  sole,  only,  single 951 

SINGLE-one,  single,  only 251 

SINGLE       |  .     ,      .    ,      ,      , 

SINGULAR  J  •W'ple,  single,  singular 250 

SINGULAR— rare,  scarce,  singular 250 

SINGULAR— particular,  singular,  odd,  eccentrics., 
strange 385 

TO  SINK— to  lall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble 303 

SITE— place,  spot,  site 278 

SITUATION— circumstance,  situation 173 

SITUATION— place,  situation,  station,  position, 
post 278 

SITUATION— situation,  condition,  state,  predica- 
ment, plight,  case 279 

SIZE— else,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk 348 

TO  SKETCH— to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch  338 

SKETCH— sketch,  outlines 338 

SKILFUL— clever,  skilful,  expert,  adroit,  dexter- 
ous     80  I 

BKlN-skin,  hide,  peel,  rind 518   SOLITARY— solitary,  sole,  only,  ilngie 251 

SLACK— slack,  loose 2»  >  SOLITARY-solitary,  desert,  desolate 253 


TO  SNEER— to  scoff,  gibe,  Jeer,  sneer 104 

TO  SOAK-to  soak,  drench,  steep . . .  5l« 

SOBER— abstinent,  sober,  abstemious,  temperate  244 

SOBER— sober,  grave 388 

SOBRIETY— modesty,  moderation,  temperance, 

sobriety  945 

SOCIAL       )  s 

SOCIABLE  I  convivl,ll«  iocial,  sociable 487 

SOCIETY— association,  society,  company,  part- 
nership   488 

SOCIETY— community,  society 487 

SOCIET  Y-fellowship,  society 480 

SOCIETY— society,  company 487 

SOFT— soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 359 

TO  SOIL— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 514 

TO  SOJOURN— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside, 

Inhabit , » 203 

TO  SOLACE— to  console,  solace,  comfort 356 

SOLDIER-LIKE— martial,  military,  soldier-like, 

warlike 337 

SOLE— solitary^  sole,  only,  single 251 

SOLEMN— grave,  serious,  solemn 302 

TO  SOLICIT— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat, 

supplicate,  Implore,  crave.. 158 

SOLICITATION— solicitation,  Importunity 158 

SOLICITUDE— care,  anxiety,  solicitude 425 

SOLID— firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable 220 

SOLID— hard,  firm,  solid 373 

SOLID— substantial,  solid1 372 

SOLITARY— alone,  solitary,  lonely 259 


TO  SLANDER— to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  ca- 
lumniate, slander 105 

SLAVERY— servitude,  slavery,  bondage 
SLAUGHTER— carnage,  slaughter, 

butchery 510 

TO  SLA Y— to  kill,  murder,  slay,  assassinate ....  510 
TO  SLEEP— to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse,  nap  300 

SLEEPY— sleepy,  drowsy,  letharglck 300 

SLENDER— thin,  slender,  slight,  slim 351 

TO  SLIDE— to  slip,  slide,  glide 303 

SLIGHT— cursory,  hasty,  slight,  desultory 282 

IJ^J0^  J  thla,  slender,  slight,  slim 351 

TO  SLIGHT— to  disregard,  neglect,  slight 423 

TO  SLIP— to  slip,  slide,  glide 303 

SLOTHFUL— Inactive,  Inert,  lazy,  slothful,  slug- 
gish  

SLOW— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 280 

SLUGGISH— inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  slog- 
an  

TO  SLUMBER— to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse, 

nap 300 

SLY— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 522 

SMALL— little,  diminutive,  small 350 

TO  SMEAR— to  smea*  daub 515 

SMELL— smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fragrance  511 

SMOOTH— even,  smooth,  level,  plain 435 

TO  SMOTHER— to  stifle,  suppress,  smother 222 

TO  SMOTHER — to  suffocate,  stifle,  smother, 

choke 222 

TO  SNATCH— to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 
snatch,  grasp,  gripe 237 


TO  SOLVE— to  solve,  resolve 224 

SOME— some,  any 250 

SOON— soon,  early,  betimes 203 

TO  SOOTH— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

mitigate 361 

SORDID— mean,  pitiful,  sordid 411 

SORROW— affliction,  grief,  sorrow 408 

80RRY-sorry,  grieved,  hurt 412 

SORT— kind,  species,  sort 496 

SOVEREIGN— prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  po- 
tentate   188 

SOUL— soul,  mind 65 

SOUND— sound,  sane,  healthy 360 

SOUND— sound,  tone 511 

SOURCE— origin,  original,  rise,  source 292 

SOURCE— spring,  fountain,  source 353 

SPACE— space,  room 350 

SPACIOUS— ample,  spacious,  capacious 350 

TO  SPARE— to  give,  afford,  spare 163 

TO  SPARE— to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect-...  179 
SPARING— economical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty, 

niggardly 16- 

SPARK— gallant,  beau,  spark 381 

TO  SPARKLE— to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle,! 

radiate 476 

TO  SPEAK -to  speak,  say,  tell 465 

TO  SPEAK— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  discourse..  430 
TO  SPEAK— to   utter,  speak,   articulate,  pro- 

nounce 450 

SPECIAL— special,  speclflck,  particular 252 

SPECIES— kind,  species,  sort 496 

8PECD7ICK-speciaI,  speclflck,  particular 252 
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SPECIMEN— WH^modd,  pattern,  specimen....  590 
BPECTOUS— colourable,  specious,  ostensible,  fea- 

■iblt,  plausible 516 

SPECK— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 187 

'  SPECTACLE— show,  exhibition,  representation, 

sight,  spectacle 458 

SPECTATOR— looker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  ob- 
server  . 4B8 

SPECTRE— vision,  apparition,  phantom,  spectre, 

ghost 479 

SPECULATION— theory,  speculation 80 

SPEECH— address, speech, harangue, oration. ...  461 
SPEECH— language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dia- 
lect  463 

SPEECHLESS— silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless. .  464 
TO  SPEED— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expe- 
dite, despatch 961 

TO  SPEND— tospend,  exhaust,  drain 344 

TO  SPEND— to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dissi- 
pate, squander... 344 

SPHERE— circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 175 

TO  SPILL— to  pour,  spill,  shed 346 

SPIRIT— animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit 356 

SPIRITED-splrituous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly    66 
SPIRITUAL— incorporeal,  unbodied,  immaterial, 

spiritual 66 

SPIRITUAL   i  spirituous,  spirited,  ghostly,  spl- 

SPIRITUOUSi     ritual 66 

SPITE— malice,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  plane... .  381 
SPLENDOUR— brightness,  lustre,  splendour,  bril- 
liancy  474 

SPLENDOUR— splendour,  magnificence,  pomp. .  453 
SPLENETICK— gloomy,  morose,  sullen,  spiene- 

Uek 411 

TO  SPLIT— to  break,  bunt,  crack,  split 508 

%8POIL-booty,  spoil,  prey 506 

SPONTANEOUSLY— willingly,  spontaneously, 

voluntarily 150 

SPORT— amusement,  diversion,  entertainment, 

sport,  recreation,  pastime 301 

SPORT— play,  game,  sport 384 

TO  BPORT— to  Jest,  joke,  make  game  of,  sport. .  104 
SPORTIVE— lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

merry,  Jocund 380 

SPOT— place,  spot,  site 878 

SPOT— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 187 

SPOTLESS,  vide  UNSPOTTED. 

TO  SPOUT— to  spurt,  spout 353 

SPRAIN— strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 881 

TO  SPREAD— to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 344 

TO  SPREAD— to  spread,  expand,  diffuse 346 

TO  SPREAD— to  spread,  circulate,  propagate,  dis- 
seminata   345 

SPRIGHTLY— cheerful,  merry, sprightly, gay...  380 
SPRIGHTLY—  lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sport- 
ive, merry 380 

SPRING— spring,  fountain,  source 353 

TO  SPRING— to  arise,  proceed,  Issue,  spring,  now, 

emanate 801 

TO  SPRING— to  spring,  start,  startle, shrink....  304 

TO  SPRINKLE— to  sprinkle,  bedew 353 

TO  SPROUT— to  sprout,  bud 353 

SPRUCE— flnleil,  foppish,  spruce 386 

SPURIOUS— spurious,  suppositious,  counterfeit. .  580 


TO  SPURT— to  spurt,  spout. . 

SPY— emissary,  spy 

TO  SQUANDER-to  spend  . 

squander 344 

SQUEAMISH— fastidious,  squeamish 385 

SQUEEZE— to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound, 

crush 501 

TO  SQUEEZE— to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe. .  300 
STABILITY — constancy,  stability,  steadiness, 

firmness 886 

STABLE— firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable 886 

STAFF— staff;  stay,  prop,  support 838 

STAFF— staff,  slick,  crutch 830 

TO  ST  AGGER— to  stagger,  reel,  totter 303 

TO  STAGNATE— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagaate. .  859 

STAIN— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 187 

TO  STAIN— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain 516 

TO  STAIN— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 514 

TO  STAMMER— to  hesitate,  falter,  summer, 

stutter 97 

STAMP— mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 446 

TO  STAMP— to  seal,  stamp.. 450 

TO  STAND— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 858 

STANDARD— criterion,  standard 995 

TO  STARE— to  stare,  gape,  gase 479 

™  ?It»L » ( U>«Prfng,  start, startle, shrink..  304 
TO  STARTLE  i       **  ■»»       "» 

STATE-sltuation,  condition,  state,  predicament, 

plight,  case 979 

STATE— state,  realm,  commonwealth 189 

STATION— condition,  station 889 

STATION— place,  situation,  station, position,  post  878 
STATELY— magisterial,  majestlck,  stately,  pomp- 
ous, august*  dignified - 454 

STAY— staff;  stay,  support 838 

TO  STAY— to  continue,  remain,  stay 863 

STEADINESS— constancy,  stability,  steadiness, 

firmness 886 

TO  STEAL  AW  AY— to  abscond,  steal  away,  se- 
crete one's  self 590 

TO  STEEP— to  soak,  drench,  steep 519 

STEP— pace,  step 301 

STERN— austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stern ...  383 

STICK— staff;  stick,  crutch 839 

TO  STICK-to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 419 

TO  STICK-to  fix,  fasten,  stick 886 

TO  STIFLE— to  stifle,  suppress,  smother 889 

TO  STIFLE— to  suffocate,  stifle,  choke,  smo- 
ther  888 

STIGMA— mark,  badge,  stigma 449 

TO  STIMULATE— to  encourage,  animate,  in- 
die, impel,  urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

TO  STILL— *o  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  still  361 
STIPEND— allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages, 

hire,  pay 164 

TO  STIR— to  stir,  move 301 

TO  STIR  UP— to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse, 

stir  up 310 

STOCK— stock,  store 341 

STOP— cassation,  stop,  rest,  intermission 857 

TO  STOP— to  cheek,  stop.. 856 

TO  STOP— to  binder,  stop 858 

TO  STOP— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 858 

STORE— etock,  store 941 
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STORM-bteeee,  gate,  blast,  gal,  storm,  tempest, 


STORY— anecdote,  story,  tele 

STOUT— corpulent,  lusty,  stout 

STRAIN— strain,  sprai^  stress,  force 

STRAIN    nrw,  strain,  emphasis  .accent. . 

STRAIGHT-alrahjht,  right,  direct 

STRAIT— strait,  narrow . 


353 
.  467 
.  511 
.  931 

SSI 
.  430 
.885 


STRANGE— particular,  singular,  odd,eecentriek, 


STRANGER— stranger,  foreigner,  alien 
STRATAGEM— artifice,  trick,  finesse, 
TO  STRAY— to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray 

STREAM— stream,  current,  tide* 

TO  STREAM— to  flow,  stream,  gush 

STRENGTH— power,  strength,  force,  authority, 


TO  STRENGTHEN— to  atreagthea,  fortify,  tavt- 


STRBNUOUS-etrennous,  bold 

8TRE00   strain,  sprain,  stress,  forco 

BTRESO    stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent. .  ■ 

TO  STRETCH— to  reach,  stretch,  extend 

STRICT— strict,  severe 

STRICTURE    animadversion,  criticism,   stric- 
ture   

STRIFE— contention,  strife 

STRIFE   dissension,  contention,  discord,  strife. . 

TO  STRIKE— to  beat,  hit,  strike 

TO  STRIP— to  bereave,  deprive,  strip 

TO  STRIVE— to  contend,  strive,  vie 

rO  STRIVE— to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  strug- 

gto 

STROKE— Mow,  stroke 

TO  STROLL— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 


STRONG— cogent,  forcible,  strong 

STRONG— strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 

8TRUGTURE-edince^stracture,fabrkk 

TO  STRUGGLE— to  endeavour,  aim,  struggle, 


186 

37S 
141 
SSI 
821 
348 
804 

IIS 
138 
133 
14S 
505 
131 

331 
148 

185 

890 
378 
490 


bTUBBORN— obstinate,  contumacious,  stubborn, 


STUDY— attention,  application,  study j....  483 

STUPID-etnpid,  dull 401 

STURDY—  strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 378 

TO  STUTTER — to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer, 

atntter 07 

STYLE— diction,  style,  phrase,  phraseology 463 

TO  STYLE— to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle, 

designate, characterize . 471 

SUAVITY— suavity,  urbanity 196 

TO  SUBDUE— to  conquer,   vanqujahj  subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

TO  SUBDUE— to  overbear,  bear  down,  over- 
power, overwhelm,  subdue 144 

TO  SUBDUE— to  subject, subjugate,  subdue..:..  145 

SUBJECT— matter,  materials,  subject 

SUBJECT— object,  subject 385 

SUBJECT-eubject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious. . .  146 
SUBJECT— subject,  subordinate,  tnferiour,  sab- 

servient 146 

TO  SUBJECT— to  subject,  subjugate,  subdue. ...  145 
TO  SUBJOIN— to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex. .  410 


TO  SUBJUGATE— to  subject,  subjugate,  subdue  145 

SUBLIME— great,  grand,  sublime 455 

SUBMISSIVE— complaint,  yielding,  submissive  151 

SUBMISSIVE— humble,  modest,  submisshre 147 

SUBMISSIVE— obedient,  submissive,  obsequious  140 

SUBMISSIVE— passive,  submissive 140 

TO  SUBMIT— to  comply,  yield,  submit 150 

SUBORDINATE— robject,  subordinate,  infertour, 

subservient 146 

TO  SUBORN— to  forswear,  perjure,  suborn OS 

SUBSEQUENT— subsequent ,  consequent  Poaie- 

rior , S78 

SUBSERVIENT— subject,  subordinate,  inftrionr, 

subservient ~ 148 

TO  SUBSIDE— to  subside,  abate,  intermit 871 

TO  8UB8IST-to  be, exist, subsist.....'. 830 

SUBSISTENCE— livelihood,  living,  subsistence, 

maintenance,  support,  sustenance 830 

SUBSTANTIAL-eobstandal,  solid 378 

TO  SUBSTITUTE— to  change,  exchange,  barter, 


SUBTERFUGE— evasion,  shift,  subterfuge 596 

SUBTLE— cunning,  erar\y,  subtle,  sly,  wily 598 

TO  SUBTRACT— to  deduct,  subtract 481 

TO  SUBVERT— to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert, 

invert,  reverse - 503 

TO  SUCCEED— to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 871 

SUCCESSFUL— fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous,  euc* 

cessrul 305 

SUCCESSION— succession,  series,  order 971 

SUCCESSIVE— succemive,  alternate 879 

SUCCINCT— short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  sum- 
mary  986 

TO  SUCCOUR— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  re- 
lieve  364 

TO  SUFFER— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  to- 
lerate   157 

TO  SUFFER— to  let,  leave,  sufler 855 

TO  SUFFER— to  sufler,  bear,  endure,  support. . .  140 

SUFFICIENT— enough,  sufficient 343 

TO  SUFFOCATE— to  suflbtate,  stifle,  smother, 

choke »...  8SS 

SUFFRAGE— vote,  suffrage,  voice 469 

TO  SUGGEST— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest ...  396 
TO  SUGGEST— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  insinu- 
ate   < 390 

SUGGESTION— dictate,  suggestion 184 

SUIT— prayer,  petition,  request,  suit 87 

TO  BUTT— to  agree,  accord,  suit 159 

TO  SUIT— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate 154 

Bti  IT ABLE-nbecoming,  decent,  seemly,  suitable, 

fit 846 

SUITABLE— conformable,  agreeable,  suitable. . .  157 
SUITABLE— commodious, convenient, suitable..  417 
SUITABLE— correspondent,  answerable,  suitable  155 

SUITOR— lover,  suitor,  wooer 3* 

SULLEN— gloomy,  suuen,  morose,  splenctick. . . .  41 

TO  SULLY— to  slalo,  soil,  sully,  tarnish. . .' 5M 

SUMMARY— short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  sam- 


TO  SUMMON— to  call,  bid,  • 
TO  SUMMON-toche,e 
SUNDRY— diflerent,  several,  divers,  sundry,  va- 
rious  • * I 
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SUPERFICIAL— superficial, shallow, flimsy  ....  457 

SUPERFICIES— surface,  superficies 457 

SUPERFLUITY— ezcem,  superfluity,  redundancy  343 
BUPERINTsENDENCY — Inspection,  oversight, 

superlntendency •••••  213 

SUPERIORIT  Y— excellence,  superiority 974 

SUPERSCRIPTION — direction,  superscription, 

address 813* 

TO  SUPERSEDE— to  overrule,  supersede 200 

SUPINE— indolent,  supine,  listless,  careless 300 

SUPPLE— flexible,  pllaut,  supple 360 

TO  SUPPLICATE— Co  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  en- 
treat, supplicate,  implore,  crave 158 

TO  SUPPLY— to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  sup- 
ply  *» 

SUPPORT— livelihood,  living,  subsistence,  sup- 
port, sustenance 930 

SUPPORT— staff,  stay,  support 838 

TO  SUPPORT— to  countenance,  sanction,  sup- 
port  310 

TO  SUPPORT— to  hold,  maintain,  support 837 

TO  SUPPORT— to  second,  support 365 

TO  SUPPORT— to  suffer,  bear, endure, support..  149 
TO  SUPPORT— to  sustain,  support,  maintain ....  838 
TO  SUPPOSE— to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose, 

Imagine 74 

TO  SUPPOSE— to  think,  suppose,  Imagine,  deem, 

believe 75 

SUPPOSITION— conjecture,  supposition,  surmise   04 
SUPPOSITIOUS— spurious,  suppositious,  coun- 
terfeit    599 

TO  SUPPRESS— to  repress,  restrain,  suppress  . .  831 
TO  SUPPRESS— to  stifle,  suppress,  smother ....  389 

SURE— certain,  sure,  secure 366 

SURFACE— surface,  superficies 457 

SURGE— wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 353 

SURMISE— conjecture,  supposition,  surmise 04 

TO  SURMOUNT— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

TO  SURPASS— to  exceed,  excel,  outdo,  surpass  373 
SURPRISE— wonder,  admiration,  surprise,  asto- 
nishment, amazement 403 

TO  SURRENDER — to  give  up,  deliver,  yield, 

surrender,  cede,  concede 849 

TO  SURROUND— u>  surround,  encompass,  envi- 
ron, encircle »  175 

SURVEY— retrospect,  review,  survey 480 

BUR  VEY— vie  w,  survey,  prospect 470 

TO  SURVIVE— to  outlive,  survive 940 

SUSCEPTIBILITY— feeling,  sensibility,  suscepti- 
bility   376 

SUSPENSE— dcubt,  suspense 05 

SUSPICION— jealousy,  envy,  suspicion 380 

BUSPICIOUS-distrustful,  suspicious,  diffident ..  416 
TO  SUSTAIN— to  sustain,  support,  maintain .. .  838 
SUSTENANCE— livelihood,  living,  subsistence, 

support,  sustenance 830 

SWAIN— countryman,  peasant,  swain,  bind,  rue- 
ttek,  clown  336 

TO  SWALLOW  UP — to  absorb,  swallow  up, 

engross.... 500 

SWARM— multitude,  crowd!,  throng,  swarm 404 

SWAY— Influence,  authority,  ascendancy,  sway.  •  188 
TO  SWELL— to  heavfe,  swell 354 


TO  SWERVE— to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray  196 
SWIFTNESS— quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  ce- 
lerity, rapidity,  velocity 969 

SYCOPHANT— flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite. ...  596 
SYMBOL — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem, 

symbol,  type 531 

SYMMETRY— symmetry ,  proportion 439 

SYMPATHY— sympathy,  compassion,  commise- 
ration, condolence f 357 

SYMPTOM— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token, 

Indication 447 

SYNOD    assembly,  company,  meeting,  congrega- 
tion, parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

synod,  convocation,  council 496 

SYSTEM— system,  method 975 

TACrrURNITY-eilence,  taciturnity 464 

TO  TAINT— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  cor- 
rupt, taint 190 

TO  TARE— to  take,  receive,  accept 933 

TO  TAKE  HEED — to  guard  against,  to  take 

heed 181 

TO  TAKE  HOLD  OF— to  lay  or  take  hold  of, 

catch,  seise,  snatch,  grasp,  gripe 937 

TO  TAKE  LEAVE— to  leave,  take  leave,  bid 

fsrewell 955 

TO  TAKE  PAINS — to  labour,  take  pains  or 

trouble,  use  endeavour 398 

TALE— fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 467 

TALE— anecdote,  story,  tale 467 

TALENT— faculty,  ability,  talent 68 

TALENT— gift,  endowment,  talent 67 

TALENT— Intellect,  genius,  talent 67 

TO  TALK— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  discourse. .  459 
TALKATIVE— talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous. .  460 

TALL— high,  tall,  lofty 355 

TAME— gentle,  tame 360 

TO  TANTALIZE — to  aggravate,  Irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantalize 191 

TO  TANTALIZE— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  torment, 

tantalise 191 

TARDY— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 960 

TO  TARNISH— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 514 

TO  TARRY— to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter  961 
TARTNESS— acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harsh- 
ness  383 

TASK— work,  labour,  toll,  drudgery,  task 386 

TASTE— palate,  taste 513 

TASTE— taste,  flavour,  relish,  savour 519 

TASTE— taste,  genius 70 

TO  TAUNT— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize,  tor- 
ment  191 

TAUTOLOGY— repetition,  tautology 466 

TAX— tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  Impost,  tribute,  con- 
tribution   168 

TAX— tax,  rate,  assessment 168 

TO  TEACH— to  inform,  teach,  Instruct 104 

TO  TEAR— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 501 

TO  TEASE— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalise,  tor- 
ment  191 

TEDIOUS— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 960 

TEDIOUS— wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious 360 

TEGUMENT— tegument,  covering 518 

TO  TELL-to  speak,  say,  tell 465 
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TEMERITY— rashness,  temerity,  precipitancy  . .  963 

TEMPER— disposition,  temper 367 

TEMPER— frame,  temper,  temperament,  consti- 
tution   388 

TEMPER— humour,  temper,  mood 387 

TO  TEMPER— to  qualify,  temper,  humour. .. ., .  388 
TEMPERAMENT— frame,  temper,  temperament, 

constitution 388 

TEMPER AMENT— temperament,  temperature. .  388 
TEMPERANCE— modesty,  moderation,  temper- 
ance, sobriety 345 

TEMPERATE— abstinent,  eober,  abstemious,  tem- 
perate  944 

TEMPERATURE— temperament,  temperature..  388 
TEMPEST— breeze,  gale,  Wast,  fust,  storm,  tem- 
pest, hurricane 

TEMPLE— temple,  church 83 

TEMPORAL— secular,  temporal,  worldly 90 

TEMPORARY— temporary,  transient,  transitory, 

fleeting 987 

TEMPORIZING— temporizing,  timeserving 967 

TO  TEMPT— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice,  de- 
coy  319 

TO  TEMPT— to  try,  tempt 319 

TENDENCY— inclination,  tendency,  propensity, 

16D 


307 


167 

165 
80 
80 


TERRIBLE   \ 
TERRIFICKI 


TENDENCY— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim... 
TO  TENDER— to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 
TENDERNESS — benevolence,  benignity,    hu- 
manity, kindness,  tenderness 

TENET— doctrine,  precept,  tenet 

TENET— tenet,  position 

TERM— article,  condition,  term 

TERM— term,  Umit,  boundary 177 

TERM— word,  term,  expression 469 

TO  TERMINATE-to  complete,  finish,  termi- 
nate  287 

TO  TERMINATE— to  end,  dose,  terminate 

TERRIBLE— formidable,  dreadful,  shocking,  ter- 

rible 303 

fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  terrible, 
tremendous,  terriflck,  horrible, 

1     horrid 306 

TERRITORY— territory,  dominion 189 

TERROUR — alarm,  terrour,  fright,  consterna- 
tion — 305 

TEST— experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test. .  319 

TESTAMENT— will,  testament* 164 

TO  TESTIFY— to  express,  declare,  signify,  tes- 
tify, utter 455 

TESTIMONY— proof,  evidence,  testimony 444 

THANKFULNESS-Uwnkfulness, gratitude....  441 
THEOLOGIAN— ecclesiaslick,  divine,  theologian    86 

THEORY— theory,  speculation 80 

THEREFORE— therefore,  consequently,  accord- 
ingly  974 

THICK— thick,  dense 351 

THIN-tbin,  slender,  slight,  sum 351 

TO  THINK— to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse 76 

TO  THINK— to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  believe, 

deem 75 

THOUGIIT— Idea,  thought,  imagination 73 

THOUGHTFUL— thoughtful,  considerate,  dell 
berate 494 
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he* 

THOUGHTLESS — negligent,  remiss,  careless, 

thoughtless,  heedless,  inattentive 494 

THREAT— threat,  menace 405 

THREATENING— imminent,  impending,  threat- 
ening  4bS 

THRIFTY— economical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty, 

penurious,  niggardly 161 

TO  THRIVE— to  flourish,  prosper,  thrive 395 

THRONG— multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm. .. .  494 

TO  THROW— to  cast,  throw,  hurl 304 

TO  THWART — to   oppose,  resist,  withstand, 

thwart « 115 

TIDE— stream,  current,  tide 359 

TIDINGS— news,  tidings 465 

TO  TIE— to  bind,  tie 916 

TILLAGE— cultivation,  tillage,  husbandry 337 

TIME— duration,  time 966 

TIME— time,  season,  timely,  seasonable 966 

TIME— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epochs 967 

TIMELY— time,  season,  timely,  seasonable 966 

TIMES  PAST— formerly,  in  former  times,  times 
past  or  days  of  yore,  anciently  or  in  ancient 

times 969 

TIMESERVING— temporizing,  timeserving 967 

TIMID  ) 

TIMOROUS  I  afraId'  *""**'  "**• tUn0n>UB- 

TO  TINGE— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain *  516 

TINT— colour,  hue,  tint 516 

TO  TIRE— to  weary,  tire,  Jade,  harass 369 

TIRESOME— wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious 369 

TITLE— name,  appellation,  title,  denomination..  471 

TOIL— work,  labour,  toll,  drudgery,  task 398 

TOKEN— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  indication, 

token 447 

TO  TOLERATE— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  sutler, 

tolerate 157 

TOLL— tax,  custom,  duty,  toll,  impost,  tribute, 

contribution 1  &. 

TOMB— grave,  tomb,  sepulchre 500 

TONE-sound,  tone 511 

TONGUE— language,  tongue,  speech,  Idiom,  dia- 
lect  463 

TOO— also,  likewise,  too 353 

TOOL— instrument,  tool 399 

TORMENT— torment,  torture 408 

TO  TORMENT— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize, 

innent 1S1 

TORPID— numb,  benumbed,  torpid 379 

TORTURE— torment,  torture 406 

TO  TOSS— to  shake,  agitate,  toss 304 

TOTAL— gross,  total 988 

TOTAL— whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  integral  988 

TO  TOTTER— to  stagger,  reel,  totter... » 303 

TOUCH— contact,  touch 199 

TOUR— circuit,  tour,  round 175 

TOUR— excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  Jaunt 309 

TO  TRACE— to  derive,  trace,  deduce 449 

TRACE  } 

TRACK  J  mark»  *****  Tertl*ft'  footstep,  track. 

TRACT    away,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation 399 

TRACT— district,  region,  tract,  quarter 498 

TRACT  ABLE— docile,  trfictotwe/ductile 369 

TRADE— business,  trade,  profession,  art. 331 

TRADE— trade,  commerce,  traffic*,  dealing 33) 
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TRADER  > 

TRADESMAN  J«^.  ■*"*■*  *■*-■■••■ 

TO  TRADUCE-to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 
depreciate,  degrade,  decry 

TRAFFICK— trade,  commerce,  traffic*,  dealing. . 

TRAIN— procession,  train,  retinue.... 

TRAITOROUS— treacherous,  traitorous,  treason- 
tble 

TRANQUILLITY— peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquil- 
It*/ 

TO  TRANSACT— to  negotiaie,  treat  for  or  about, 
trancact 

TRANSACTION— proceeding,  tranaactloa 

TO  TRANSCEND— to  exceed,  surpass,  excel, 
tranicend,  outdo 

TO  TRANSCRIBE— to  copy,  traoserlbe 

TO  TRANSFIGURE  >  to  transfigure,  transform, 

TO  TRANSFORM     \     metamorpboee 

WO  TRANSGRESS-to  infringe,  violate,  trans- 


335 

105 
333 
403 

584 

361 

815 
333 

873 
530 


TROUBLES— difficulties,  amba 
blea 


TROUBLESOME— troublesome,  irksome,  vexa- 
tious  

TO  TRUCK— to  exchange,  barter,  truck,  com- 


TRANSGRESSION-oflence, 

■Ion,  misdemeanour,  misdeed,  affront 

TRANSIENT     )  temporary, 

TRANSITORY  J     tory,  ' 

TRANSPARENT-pellucId, 

TO  TRANSPORT— to  bear,  carry,  conrey,  trans- 
port  

TRANSPORT— ecstasy,  rapture,  transport 

TRAVEL— journey,  travel,  voyage 

TREACHEROUS-raitbiess,  perfidious,  treache- 


TREACHEROUS— insidious,  treacherous 594 

TREACHEROUS  >  treacherous,  traitorous,  trea-   - 

rREA80NABLE)     sonaWe 584 

fO  TREASURE— to  treasure,  board 341 

rRE  AT— feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment, 

treat 513 

TO  TREAT  FOR  OR  ABOUT — to  negotiate, 

treat  for  or  about,  transact 815 

TREATISE— essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation. .  389 

TREATMENT— treatment,  usage 390 

TO  TREMBLE — to  shake,  tremble,  shudder, 

quiver,  quake 3 

TREMBLING— trembling,  tremour, trepidation..  308 
TREMENDOUS— fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tre- 
mendous, terrible,  terrlflek,  horrible,  horrid. . .  800 
fREMOUR         i  agitation,  emotion,  trepidation, 

TREPIDATION)     tremour 306 

TREMOUR         )  trembling,    tremour,  treplda- 

TREPIDATION)     Uon 308 

TPvESP  ASS— offence,  trespass,  transgression,  mts- 

deineanour,  misdeed,  affront ISO 

TRIAL— -attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort. .  380 
TRIAL— experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test  319 
TRIBUTE— tax,  custom,  duty,  toil,  impost,  tri- 
bute, contribution 168 

TRICK— artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem 581 

TO  TRICK— to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 585 

TRIFLING  l  trffllnr,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  fu- 

TRTVIAL    {     titet 457 

TRIP— excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  Jaunt 308 

TROOP— troop,  company 498 

TO  ^TROUBLE— to  afflict,  distress,'  trouble 408 

TO  TROUBLfcV-to  trouble,  disturb,  molest 418 


TRUE-elncere,  honest,  true,  plain 

TRUST— belief,  credit,  trust,  faith 

TRUST— hope,  expectation,  trust,  confidence.... 

TO  TRUST— to  confide,  trust 

TRUSTY— faithful,  trusty 

TRUTH— troth,  veracity 

TO  TRY— to  try,  tempt 

TO  TUG— to  draw,  drag,  hale  or  haul,  pull,  pluck, 

tug 

TO  TUMBLE— to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble 

TUMID— turgid,  tumid,  bombastkk 

TUMULT— bustle,  tumult,  uproar 

TUMULTUARY  » tumuUu       tumultuary 

TUMULTUOUS  \  ttU,uuuoo"»  ™™»7 
TUMULTUOUS )  tumultuous,    turbulent,  sedl- 

TURBULENT     i     tious,  mutinous 

TURGID-turgld,  tumid,  bombsstlck 

TURN— cast,  turn,  description,  character 

TURN— turn,  bent 

TO  TURN— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 


TO  TWIRL  }  to  tu™' wM»  WhW|  lwW» wHUie 

TO  TWIST— to  tun,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 
wrest,  wrench 

TYPE— figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem,  sym- 
bol, type * 

TYRANNICAL— absoluie,  arbitrary,  tyrannical 

ULTIMATE-tast,  latest,  final,  ultimate 

UMPIRE— judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator...*. 

UNBEUEF-uisbeUef,  unbelief 

UNBELIEF— unbelief,  Infidelity,  Incredulity.... 

UNBLEMISHED-Wamelew,  hreproaebable,  un- 
blemished, unspoued  or  spotless 

UNBODIED— Incorporeal,  unbodied,  Immaterial, 
spiritual — ► 

UNBOUNDED— boundless,  unbounded,  Infinite, 
unlimited 

UNCEASINGLY— incessantly,  unceasingly,  un- 
interruptedly, without  Intermission 

UNCERTAIN— doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  pre- 
carious  

UNCONCERNED— Indifferent,  unconcerned,  re- 
gardless  

UNCONQUERABLE — Invincible,  insuperable, 
unconquerable,  Insurmountable 

TO  UNCOVER— to  uncover,  discover,  disclose. . 

UNCOVERED— bare,  naked,  uncovered 

UNDAUNTED— bold,  fearless,  undaunted,  tntre- 

p« 

UNDENIABLE— Indubitable,  unquestionable,  In- 
disputable, undeniable,  Incontrovertible,  lrre> 
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UNDER— under,  below,  beneath 

TO  UNDERMINE— to  sap,  undermine 

TO  UNDERSTAND— to  conceive,  comprehend, 
understand 
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UNDERSTANDING — ujtferstandlog,  Intellect, 


UNDERTAKING— attempt,  undertaking,  enter- 
Pd» 

UNDETERMINED — uuietermiaed,  unsettled, 
unsteady,  wavering 

UNEVEN— odd,  uneven 

UNFAITHFUL— faithless,  unfaithful 

UNFEELING— hard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  insensible 

TO  UNFOLD— co unfold,  uwavel,  develope  .... 

UNGOVERNABLE— unruly,  ungovernable,  re- 
fractory  

UNHAPPY— unhappy,  miserable,  wretched 

UNIFORM— equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike, 
uniform \ 

UNDfPORTANT — unimportant,  insignificant, 
immaterial,  inconsiderable 

UNDNTERRUPTBDLY — incessantly,  uninter- 
ruptedly, uneeaaingly,  without  intermiaaion 

TO  UNITE— to  add,  Join,  unite,  coalesce 

TO  UNITE— to  connect,  combine,  unite 

UNIVERSAL-ganeral,  univereal 

UNJUST— wicked,  unjust,  Iniquitous,  nefarious 

UNLEARNED    » ignorant,  illiterate,  unlearned, 

UNLETTERED  i    unlettered 

UNLESS— unless,  except 

UNUKE—dinerent,  unlike 

UNLDUTED—  boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited, 


U|f  MERCD7UL— hard-hearted,  cruel,  unmerciful, 

jneseiless 

UNOrTENDING— uijoffendlng,  harmkss,  inof. 
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UNQUESTIONABLE— indubitable,  unquestion- 
able, inoawutable,  undeniable,  Incontroverti- 
ble, irrefragable 114 

TO  UNRAVEL— to  unfold,  unravel,  develope. . .  318 
UNRELENTING— Implacable,  unrelenting,  re- 


UNRULY— unruly,  ungovernable,  refractory.... 

UNSEARCHABLE— unsearchable,  inscrutable.. 

UNSETTLED— undetermined,  unsettled,  waver- 
ing, unsteady 

UNSPEAKABLE-unapeakable,  toeflaJMe,  unut- 
terable, Jnexprearlble 

UNSPOTTED— blameless,  irreproachable,  un- 
blemiahed,  unspotted,  spotless 

UBCTEADY— uirietermined,  unsettled,  waver. 


UNTOWARD— awkward,  cress,  crooked,  unto- 
ward, froward,  perverse 315 

UNTRUTH— untruth,  falsehood,  falsity,  lie 588 

unutterab: 


UNWILLING — averse,  unwilling,  backward, 

loath,  retoetaot 136 

UNWORTHY— unworthy,  worthless 437 

TO  UPBRAID— to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  up- 

braid,  censure,  condemn no 

UPON— above,  over,  upon,  beyond 379 

UPRIGHTNESS— honesty,  uprightness,  Integrity, 

probtty 497 

UPRIGHTNESS— reetHode,  oprigbtnew 498 

UPROAR— bustle,  tumult,  uproar 390 


URBANITY-Hirbanlry,  suavity 198 

TO  URGE— to  encourage,  animate,  incite,  impel, 

urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

URGENT— pressing,  urgent,  importunate 158 

USAGE— usage,  custom,  prescription. 334 

USAGE— treatment,  usage 399 

USE— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail, 

w» 398 

TO  USB— to  employ,  use 398 

TO  USE  ENDEAVOURS— to  labour,  take  pains 

or  trouble,  use  endeavours 398 

USUALLY— commonly,   generally,    frequently, 

usually 393 

TO  USURP— <o  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate,  as- 
sume, ascribe 330 

UTILITY— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service, 

avail,  use 399 

TO  UTTER-to  express,  declare,  signify,  testify, 

utter 45g 

TO  UTTER— to  utter,  speak,  articulate,  pro- 

459 


VACANCY— vacancy,  vacuity,  Inanity. . . , 
VACANT— empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid  .. 

VACANT— idle,  vacant,  leisure 

VACUITY— vacancy,  vacuity,  Inanity 

VAGUE— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious. . 

VAIN-idle,  vain 

VAIN—valn,  ineffectual,  fruitless 

VALOUR— bravery,  courage,  valour,  gallantry . . 

VALUABLE— rateable,  precious,  costly 

VALUE-value*  worth,  rate,  price 

TO  VALUE— to  value,  prize,  esteem 

TO  VANISH— to  disappear,  vanbh 

VANITY— pride,  vanity,  conceit 

TO  VANQUISH— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 

VARIATION— change,  variation,  vicissitude .... 

VARIATION)     _,   , 

VARIETY      \  variation,  variety 

VARIETY— difference,  variety,  diversity,  medley 

VARIOUS— different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  va- 
rious  

TO  VARNISH— to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 

TO  VARY— to  change,  aiter^vary 

TO  VARY— to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent .... 

VAST— enormous,  huge,  vast,  immense 

TO  VAUNT— to  glory,  boast,  vaunt 

VEHEMENT— violent,  furious,' boisterous,  vehe- 
ment, impetuous 

VEIL— cloak,  mask,  blind,  veil 

VELOCITY— quickness,  swiftness,  fleefnesa,  cele- 
rity, rapidity,  velocity  

VENAL— renal,  mercenary,  hireling 

TO  VENERATE-to  adore,  reverence,  venerate, 
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139 
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VENIAL— venial,  pardonable  .*. 

VENOM— poison,  venom 

TO  VENTURE— to  hazard,  venture,  risk 

VERACITY— truth,  veracity 

VERBAL— verbal,  vocal  oral 

VERGE— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  mar- 
gin, verge 

VESTIGE— mark,  trace,  vestige,  fboartcp,  track. . 
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TO  VEX— to  displease,  vex,  offend 117 

TO  VEX — to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize,  tor- 
ment  191 

VEXATION-'-vexation,  mortification,  chagrin.. ,  139 
VEXATIOUS— troublesome,  irksome,  vexatious  413 

VICE— crime,  vice,  sin 123 
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ENGLISH    SXNONYMES 

EXPLAINED. 


80LL,  MIND. 
Tsesn  term,  or  Uie  equivalents  to  them,  bare  been 
employed  by  all  civilized  nationa  to  designate  that  part 
of  human  nature  which  Is  distinct  from  matter.  The 
Seal,  however,  from  the  German  seek,  dec  and  the 
Greek  ti»,  to  live,  like  the  onima  of  the  Latin,  which 
eonwe  from  the  Greek  aViaoc,  wind  or  breath,  is  repre- 
sented to  our  minds  by  the  subiilest  01  most  ethereal  of 
sensible  objects,  namely,  breath  or  spirit,  and  denotes 
properly  the  quickening  or  vital  principle.  Mind,  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  Greek  /of**,  which  signifies 
strength,  Is  that  sort  of  power  which  is  closely  allied  to, 
and  In  a  great  measure  dependant  upon,  corporeal  or 

Snixaiion :  the  former  is,  therefore,  the  immortal,  and 
b  latter  the  mortal,  part  of  us ;  the  former  connects 
as  with  angels,  the  latter  with  brutes ;  in  this  latter  we 
distinguish  nothing  but  the  power  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  external  objects,  which  we  call  ideas,  and 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes. 

There  are  minute  philosophers,  who,  from  their  ex- 
treme anxiety  after  truth,  deny  that  we  possess  any 
thing  more  than  what  this  poor  composition  of  flesh  and 
blood  can  give  us ;  and  yet,  methluka,  sound  philosophy 
would  teach  us  that  we  ought  to  prove  the  truth  of  one 
position,  before  we  assert  the  falsehood  of  its  opposite ; 
and  consequently,  that  if       J       ^  * 


.        w. 'we  deny  that  we  have  any 

thing  but  what  is  material  in  us,  we  ought  first  to  prove 
that  the  material  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  reasoning 
faculty  of  man.  Now  it  is  npon  this  very  Impossibility 
«f  finding  any  thing  in  matter  as  an  adequate  cause  for 
the  production  of  the  soul,  that  it  is  conceived  to  be  an 
entirely  distinct  principle.  If  wc  had  only  the  mind, 
that  Is,  an  aggregate  of  ideas  or  sensible  images,  such  as 
Is  possessedHiy  the  brutes,  it  would  be  no  difficulty  to 
conceive  of  this  as  purely  material,  since  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving images  is  but  a  passive  act,  suited  to  the  inactive 
property  of  matter:  but  when  the  soul  turns  in  upon 
hsrtf,  and  creates  for  itself  by  abstraction,  combination, 
and  deduction,  a  world  of  new  objects,  It  proves  Itself 
to  be  the  most  active  of  all  principles  in  the  universe ; 
It  then  positively  acts  upon  matter  instead  of  being 
acted  upon  by  It. 

Bal  not  to  lose  stgbtof  the  distinction  drawn  between 
fibs  words  soul  and  mind,  I  simply  wjtsh  to  show  that 
the  vulgar  and  the  philosophical  use  oc  these  terms  altn- 

"ter  accord,  and  are  both  founded  on  the  true  nature 


his  dylna  bed  to  nave  addressed  bis  soul  in  words  which 
clearly  denote  what  he  thought  of  its  independent 


of  things.  Poets  and  philosophers  speak  of  the  soul  in 
the  same  strain,  as  the  active  and  living  principle ; 
Man's  sett/  In  a  perpetual  motion  flows, 
And  to  no  outward  cause  that  motion  owes. 

DaxuAX. 
In  bashful  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride. 
The  soft  return  eonccai'd.  save  when  it  stole 
In  side-long  glances  from  her  downcast  eyes, 
Or  from  her  swelling  seal  In  stifled  sighs. 

Tnouson. 
•The  sonl  consists  of  many  faculties,  as  the  under 
•landing,  and  the  will,  with  all  the  senses,  both  outward 
and  inward ;  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  the  soul 
can  exert  herself  in  many  different  ways  of  action.' — 
Annuo*.  The  ancients,  tbongh  unaided  by  the  light  of 
divine  levelation,  yet  represented  the  son!  as  a  distinct 
principle.  The  Psyche  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  the 
name  they  gave  to  the  human  roe/,  was  feigned  to  be 
oneoftheirlncorporeal  or  celestial  beings.  The  raisin 
of  the  Latins  was  taken  precisely  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  soul,  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  the 
emsiwf  orswmd.    Thus  the  emperour  Adrian  is  said  on 

5 


Animula  vagula,  Mandate, 
Qua  nunc  abibls  in  loca  1 
Hospee  eomesque  corporis, 
Pallldula,  rlglda.  undula, 
Nee  (ut  soles)  dabis  joca ! 
The  awed  being  considered  as  an  attribute  to  the  seal, 
is  taken  sometimes  for  one  faculty,  and  sometimes  for 
another;  as  for  the  understanding,  when  we  any  a 
person  is  not  in  his  right  mind; 
I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man ; 
I  fear  I  am  not  In  my  perfect  mind.— SsuxsrasJiB. 
Sometimes  for  the  Intellectual  power; 
I  thought  the  eternal  mind 
Had  made  us  masters.— Daman. 
Or  for  the  Intellectual  capacity ; 

We  say  that  learning 's  endless,  and  blame  fata 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date, 
He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find, 
He  found  them  not  so  large  as  waa  his  mind, 

COWHT. 

Or  for  the  Imagination  or  conception;  'In  the  Judgment 
of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  the  true  poet  forms  his  imi- 
tations of  nature  after  a  model  of  ideal  perfection, 
which  perhaps  has  no  existence  but  in  his  own  attad.'— - 
Bkattib. 

Sometimes  the  word  mind  is  employed  to  denote 
the  operations  of  the  thinking  faculty,  the  thoughts  or 


The  ambiguous  god, 
In  these  mysterious  words  bis  stmd  express *d\ 
Borne  truths  revealed,  in  terms  Involved  the  rest. 

DaYosa,     ' 
The  earth  was  not  of  my  sired 
If  you  suppose,  as  fearing  you,  it  shook. 

Sbaksfbam. 
Or  the  will,  choice,  determination,  as  in  the  colloquial 
phrase  to  have  a  mini  to  do  a  thing ;  » All  the  argu- 
ments to  a  good  life  will  be  very  insignificant  to  a  mao 
that  bath  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  when  remission  of  sine 
may  be  bad  on  such  cheap  terms.'— Tiilotsom.  *  Our 
question  is,  whether  all  be  sin  which  is  done  without 
direction  by  Scripture,  and  not  whether  the  Israelites  did 
at  any  time  amiss  by  following  their  own  minds  without 
asking  counsel  of  God.'— Hooana. 

Sometimes  It  stands  for  the  memory,  as  in  the  fa- 
miliar expressions  to  call  to simd,  put  m  stfed,  dec: 
*  The  king  knows  their  disposition ;  a  small  touch  will 
put  him  in  mind  of  them.'— Bacom. 

These,  and  more  than  I  to  anted  can  bring, 
Menalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  stag.'— Betdkh. 
♦They  wiU  put  him  in  mind  of  his  own  waking 
thoughts,  ere  these  dreams  had  as  yet  made  their  im- 
pressions on  his  fancy.'— A-rntaauaT. 
A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind; 
Had  been  confirm'd  by  fate's  decree,'— Swift. 
Lastly,  the  mind  Is  considered  as  the  seat  of  all  the 
faculties ;  *  Every  faculty  is  a  distinct  taste  In  the  ssnid, 
and  hath  objects  accommodated  to  Its  proper  relish.'— 
Anmson.    And  also  of  the  passions  or  affections; 
E'en  from  the  body's  purity,  the  and 
Receives  a  secret  symptuhettckawV-THoarsoa. 
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•This  word,  being  often  used  for  the  sow]  giving 
Ufa,  It  rttribuied  abusively  to  madmen,  when  we  soy 
that  they  are  of  a  distracted  mind,  Instead  of  a  broken 
understanding;  which  word  mind  we  use  also  for 
opinion,  as  I  am  of  this  or  that  mind ;  and  sometimes 
for  men's  conditions  or  virtues,  as  he  m  of  an  Ivmest 
mind,  or  a  man  of  a  Just  mind ;  sometimes  for  affection, 
as  I  do  this  for  my  triad's  sake,'  fcc— Ralbioh. 

The  soul,  being  the  belter  part  of  a  man,  is  taken  for 
the  man's  self,  as  Horace  says,  in  allusion  to  his  friend 
VIrgU,  '  Bt  serves  anlms  dimldium  men :'  hence  the 
term  is  figuratively  extended  in  its  application  to  denote 
a  human  being ;  '  The  moral  Is  the  case  of  every  soul 
of  us.*— L*  Estrange.  It  Is  a  republick ;  there  are  in  It 
a  hundred  burgeois,  and  about  a  thonsand  seals ;  *  The 
poor  eoultal  singing  by  a  sycamore  tree.'— Suaxsfsarb. 
Or  the  individual  In  general ; 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls.    Ye  birds 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend 
Bear  on  your  wings,  and  m  your  notes,  Dispraise. 

Milton. 
Also  what  Is  excellent,  the  essential  or  principal  part  of 
a  thing,  the  spirit ;  •Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both 
eye  and  soui.'— Milton.    *  He  has  the  very  soul  of 
bounty.'— Sjuupkare. 


There  b  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
observiugly  distil  It  out.— Shaksi 


Would  men  oh 


Incorporeal,  from  esrp*jS,abody,  marks  1 
it  belonging  to  the  body,  or  having  any  j 
wunon  with  it :  unbodied  denotes  the  si 


INCORPOREAL,  UNBODIED,  IMMATERIAL, 
SPIRITUAL. 

\  marks  thequallty  of 

ly  properties  in 

wuhuuh  «t«u»  «»,  .».~».«~  UCUVK»  »u*  state  of  being 

without  the  body,  or  not  enclosed  In  a  body;  a  thing 

may  therefore  be  incorporeal  without  being  unbodied; 

bolnotsssseersd;  thesoulof  minis  msoryfrsei,  but 

not  unbodied,  during  bis  natural  life; 

Th'  unbodied  spirit  flies 

And  lodges  where  it  lights  lit  man  or  beast. 

Dktdkr. 

Incorporeal  is  used  In  regard  to  living . 

enlarly  by  way  of  comparison,  with  corporeal  or 


Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste, 

Tasting,  concoct,  digest,  assimilate, 

And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn.— Milton. 

Hence  we  speak  of  incorporeal  agency,  or  incorporeal 
agents,  In  reference  to  such  beings  as  are  supposed  to  act 
to  this  world  without  the  help  or  the  body ;  *  Sense  and 
perception  must  necessarily  proceed  from  some  incor- 
poreal substance  wlthta  us.'— Bbntlst.  But  unu- 
toriol  Is  applied  to  Inanimate  objects ; 

O  thou  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death, 

Nature's  immortal,  immaterial  sun ! 

Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown.— Toono. 

Hen  are  corporeal  as  men, spirits  are  incorporeal;  the 
body  is  the  material  part  of  man,  the  soul  bis  imma- 
terial part :  whatever  external  object  acts  upon  the 
senses  Is  material ;  hut  the  action  of  the  mind  on  itself, 
and  its  results  are  all  immaterial :  the  earth,  sun,  moon, 
etc  are  termed  material ;  but  the  Impressions  which 
they  make  on  the  mind,  that  Is,  our  ideas  of  them,  are 
imnaterial 

The  incorporeal  and  immaterial  have  always  a  rela- 
tive sense ;  the  spiritual  is  thai  which  is  positive :  God 
is  a  spiritual,  not  properly  an  incorporeal  nor  immate- 
rial being :  the  angels  are  likewise  designated,  in  gene- 
ral, as  the  spiritual  Inhabitants  of  Heaven ;  *  All  crea- 
tures, as  well  spiritual  as  corporeal,  declare  their  abso- 
lute oependanoe  upon  the  first  author  of  all  beings,  the 

*  sstfexistent  God.'— Bbrtlby.  Although,  when 
-  of  in  regard  to  men,  they  may  be  denominated 


SPIRITUOUS,  SPIRITED,  SHRTTCAL, 


Spirituous  signifies  having  the  spirit  separated  from 
the  gross  particles  of  the  body,  after  the  manner  of 
spirituous  liquors;  '  The  spirituous  and  benign  matter 
most  apt  for  generadou.'— ««ith  on  Old  Age.  Spirited 
n  applicable  to  the  animal  spirits  of  either  men  or 
brutes ;  a  person  or  a  horse  may  be  spirited;  and  also 
in  a  moral  application  in  the  sense  of  vivacious,  or  cal- 
culated to  rouse  die  spirit;  *  Dryden's  translation  of 
Virgil  Is  noMe  and  spirited:— Pofb.  What  is  i 
is  after  the  manner  of  a  spirit ;  and  what  is  gi 

like  a  ghost ;  although  originally  the  same  in  11 

the  former  being  derived  from  the  Latin  spirit**, 
the  latter  from  the  German  geist,  and  both  signifying 
_..__.  , .  yel  j£     have  acqu|rot|  a  dMftr 

iritual  objects  are  distinguished 


spoken 


Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduced  their  shapes  immense.— Milton. 

The  epithet  spiritual  has,  however,  been  improperly 
•r  figuratively  applied  to  objects  In  the  sense  of  imma- 
terial; •  Echo  Is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiritual 
essence  of  sounds;  for  if  It  were  corporeal,  the  reper- 
reosJon  should  be  created  by  like  instruments  with  the 
original  sound.'— Baoor. 


what  is  not  c 

ence  of  application.    .......... 

generally  from  those  of  sense ;  *  virginity  tab 
the  married  life,  not  that  it  is  more  holy,  but  that  it  m 
a  freedom  from  cares,  an  opportunity  to  spend  more 
time  in  spiritual  employments.'— Taylob  {Holm  Liv- 
ing). Hence  it  is  that  the  wont  spiritual  is  opposed 
to  the  temporal ;  '  She  loves  them  as  her  spiritual 
children,  and  they  reverence  her  as  their  spiritual 
mother,  with  an  affection  far  above  that  of  the  fondest 
friend.'— Law. 

Thou  art  reverend, 
Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

SSJASSPBAKSJ. 

Ghostly  Is  more  Immediately  opposed  to  the  carnal 
or  the  secular,  and  Is  therefore  a  term  of  more  solemn 
import  than  spiritual;  *  The  grace  of  the  spirit  is  much 
more  precious  than  worldly  benefits,  and  our  gkoetlg 
evils  of  greater  importance  than  harm  which  the  body 
feeleth.'— Hookkb.  *  To  deny  me  the  ghostiu  comfort 
of  my  chaplains  seems  a  greater  barbarity  than  is  ever 
used  by  Christians,'— K.  Cbablss. 

UNDERSTANDING,  INTELLECT,  INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

Understanding  being  the  8axon  word,  Is  employed 
to  describe  a  familiar  and  easy  operation  of  the  mind  in 
forming  distinct  ideas  of  things.  Intellect,  which  Is  of 
Latin  derivation,  is  employed  to  mark  the  same  opera- 
tion In  regard  to  higher  and  more  abstruse  objects.  The 
understanding  applies  to  the  first  exercise  of  the  ra- 
tional powers :  it  Is  therefore  aptly  said  of  children  and 
savages  that  they  employ  their  understandings  on  the 
simple  objects  of  perception ;  a  child  uses  his  under- 
standing to  distinguish  the  dimensions  of  objects,  or 
to  apply  the  right  names  to  the  things  that  come  before 
his  notice ;  *  By  understanding  I  mean  that  faculty 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  objects  of 
knowledge,  generals  as  well  as  particulars,  absent 
things  as  welt  as  present,  and  to  Judge  of  their  truth  or 
falsehood,  good  or  evil.'— Wildhs. 

Intellect,  being  a  matured  stato  of  the  understand- 
ing, is  most  properly  applied  to  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  their  powers  In  full  vigour :  we  speak  of  under- 
standing as  the  characterisrick  distinction  between  man 
and  brute ;  *  The  light  within  us  is  (since  the  fall)  be- 
come darkness ;  and  the  understanding,  that  should  be 
eyes  to  the  blind  faculty  of  the  will,  is  blind  itself.'— 
South.  But  human  beings  are  distinguished  fiom 
each  other  by  the  measure  of  their  intellect;  *  All  those 
arts  and  inventions  which  vulgar  minds  gaze  at,  the 
Ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  rellcks  of 
an  intellect  defaced  with  sin  and  time.'— South.  We 
may  expect  the  youngest  children  to  employ  an  under- 
standing according  to  the  opportunities  which  they 
have  or  using  their  senses ;  one  is  gratified  in  swains; 
great  intellect  in  youth. 

Intellect  and  intelligence  are  derived  from  the  same 
word ;  but  intellect  describes  the  power  Itself,  and  in- 
telligence the  exercise  of  that  power :  the  intellect  may 
be  bidden,  but  the  intelligence  brings  it  to  light ; 
Silent  as  the  ecstatlck  bliss 

Of  souls,  that  by  intelligence  converse,— Otw at. 

Hence  we  speak  of  intelligence  as  displayed  In  the 
countenance  of  a  child  whose  looks  evince  that  he  has 
exerted  his  intellect,  and  thereby  proved  that  ft  exists 
Hence  it  arises  that  the  word  intelligence  has  been  em 
ployed  in  the  sense  of  knowledge  or  Information,  be- 
cause these  are  the  express  fruits  of  inteltigeneo:  we        f 
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Wgemce  i 

tanorant  with a  gmt  share  of  mulled 
Duderotaading  and  intettigencendn 
te  the  sense  of  acquaintance between 
km  aa  to  each  others  views,  awl  a 
■mot  and  concert;  but  the  fanner  tc 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  toe 

good  surfers 
jeets  would  concur 
"  retaoatimg  beti 

IntoUigeuce,  on  toe  other 


but  we  may  be 


ffi: 

aadeoBcert;  but  the  former  term  to  applied  to 

ordinary  concern*  of  life,  aad  the  harmonious  la- 

ouree  of  men,  s*  in  the  phrase  to  be  on  terms  of  a 

*  He  hoped  the  loyalty  of  hie  sub- 

ih  him  la  the 


i  preserving  a  Rood 
his  subjects.'— Cla- 
er  hand,  fe  parrJcu- 


iarty  appHeahie  to  persoos  who,  being  obUj 
operate  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  hold  a 
of  information,  or  get  to  understand  eaco 
saaaas  of  mutual  information ;  *  It  was  perc 
•here  had  aotbeen  in  the  Catbolleks  as  much  foresight 
as  to  provide  that  true  intelligence  might  pam  between 
them  of  what  was  done.'— Hooun. 
Let  all  the  passages 

Be  well  secured,  that  no  intelligence 

May  pam  between  the  prince  and  them.— Dkjtbam. 

INTELLECT,  GENIUS,  TALENT. 

JnteUecL,  in  Latin  intellschte,  from  intelligo,  to  un- 
derstand, signifying  the  gift  of  understanding,  as  op. 
posed  to  mere  instruct  or  Impulse,  Is  here  the  generics: 
term,  as  It  luetudes  In  its  own  meaning  that  oftbe  two 
others :  there  cannot  be  genhu  or  talent  without  iutel- 
boot;  but  there  may  be  intellect  without  genius  or 
taUnt:  a  man  of  intellect  distinguishes  himself  from 
the  common  herd  of  mankind,  by  the  sentences  of  bis 
ehsu  nation,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgement,  the  origin- 
ality of  Jus  conceptions,  and  other  peculiar  attributes 
e/ mental  power ;  genius,  in  Latin  genius,  from  gigno, 
to  be  horn,  signifying  that  which  is  peculiarly  born 
with  us,  b  a  particular  bent  oftbe  intellect,  which  dls- 
tmgnlahes  a  man  from  every  other  individual;  total, 
wueh  from  rdXarroo  and  talentmm,  a  Greek  coin  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  pounds,  is  now  employed  in  the 
figurative  language  of  our  Saviour  for  that  particular 
modus  or  modification  of  the  intellect,  which  is  of 
practical  utility  to  the  possessor.  Intellect  sometimes 
rune  through  a  family,  and  becomes  as  it  were  an  he- 
reditary portion :  genius  is  not  of  so  communicable  a 
nature ;  ft  Is  that  tone  of  the  thinking  faculty  which  fat 
altogether  Individual  In  its  character ;  it  is  opposed  to 
every  thing  artificial,  acquired,  drcumstatitlal,  or  Inci- 
dental', it  to  a  pure  spark  of  the  Divine  flame,  which 
raises  the  possessor  above  all  his  fellow-mortals;  it  b 
not  expanded,  like  intellect,  to  many  objects ;  for  in  its 
eery  nature  it  is  contracted  within  a  very  short  space ; 
and,  tike  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  concentrated  within 
a  focus,  it  gains  in  strength  what  it  loses  in  expansion. 

We  consider  intellect  as  it  generally  respects  specu- 
lation and  abstraction ;  but  genius  as  it  respects  the 
operations  of  the  Imagination ;  talent  as  it  respects  the 
exercise  or  acquirements  of  the  mind.  A  map  of  intel- 
lect may  be  a  good  writer ;  but  it  requires  a  genhu 
fbr  poetry  to  be  a  poet,  n  genius  for  painting  to  be 
•  painter,  a  genius  for  sculpture  to  be  s  statuary,  and 
the  like :  It  requires  a  talent  to  learn  languages ;  It 
requires  a  faint  for  the  stage  to  he  a  good  actor;  some 
have  a  talent  for  Imitation,  others  a  talent  for  humour. 
Intellect,  in  its  strict  sense,  Is  seen  only  in  a  mature 
state ;  genhu  or  talent  may  be  discovered  In  its  earliest 
dawn :  we  speak  in  general  of  the  intellect  of  a  man 
only ;  but  we  may  speak  of  the  genius  or  talent  of  a 
vouth :  intellect  qualifies  a  person  for  conversation, 
and  aflbrds  him  great  enjoyment ;  *  There  was  a  select 
set,  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by  superiority  of/toi- 
tollect»%  who  always  pawed  the  evening  together.'— 
Jonnsoif .  Qentus  quslifles  a  person  for  the  most  ex- 
alted efforts  sf  the  human  mind ;  ■  Thomson  thinks  in 
a  peculiar  train,  and  nlwaye  thinks  as  a  man  of  genhu.' 
— Johhsoh.  Talent  quslifles  a  person  for  the  active 
duties  and  employments  of  life;  'It  is  commonly 
thought  thst  the  sagacity  of  these  fathers  (the  Jesuits) 
fat  discovering  the  talent  of  a  young  student,  has  not  a 
Mtte  contributed  to  the  figure  which  their  order  baa 
made  in  the  world.'— Bodobll. 

GIFT,  ENDOWMENT,  TALENT. 
Oift  and  endowment  both  refer  to  the  act  of  giving 
and  endowing,  and  of  course  Include  the  idea  ofspme- 


thing given,  and  something  received:  the  word  inlast 
conveys  no  such  collateral  idea.  When  we  speak  of  a 
gift,  we  refer  in  our  minds  to  *gwer; 

But  Heaven  Its  gifts  not  aU  at  once  bestows, 
These  years  with  wisdom  crowns,  with  action  those. 


When  we  apeak  of  an  endowment,  we  refer  In  our 
minds  to  the  receiver;  *  A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of 
perfection  that  be  can  never  pam ;  in  a  few  years  bs 
has  all  the  endowments  he  is  capable  of.'— Annuo*. 
When  we  speak  of  a  talent  (e.  InUUect)  we  only  think 
of  its  intrinskk  quality  or  worth :  '  Mr.  Locke  has  an 
admirable  reflection  upon  the  difference  of  wit  and 
judgement,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  show  the  reason 
why  they  are  not  always  the  talents  of  the  same  per- 
son.'—Annuo*. 

The  gift  fat  either  supernatural  or  natural;  the  en- 
dowment  is  only  natural.  The  primitive  Christians 
received  various  gifts  through  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of  healing.  . 
ace  There  are  some  men  who  have  a  peculiar  gift  or 
utterance ;  beauty  of  person,  and  corporeal  agility,  are 
endowments  with  which  some  are  peculiarly  invested. 

The  word  gift  excludes  the  idea  of  any  thing  ac- 
quired by  exertion :  it  is  that  which  Is  communicated 
to  us  altogether  independent  of  ourselves,  and  enables 
us  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  in  any  art  which  could 
not  be  attained  in  any  other  way.  Speech  is  deno 
mlnated  a  general  gift,  inasmuch  as  it  is  given  to  the 
whole  human  race  In  distinction  from  the  brutes ;  but 
the  gift  -of  utterance  is  a  peculiar  gift  granted  to  in- 
dividuals, in  distinction  from  others,  which  may  ha 
exerted  tor  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Endowments, 
though  inherent  in  us,  sre  not  independent  of  exer- 
tions; they  sre  qualities  which  admit  of  improvement 
by  being  used ;  they  are  In  fact  the  gifts  of  nature, 
which  serve  to  adorn  and  elevate  the  possessor,  when 
employed  for  a  good  purpose.  Talents  are  either  na- 
tural or  acquired,  or  in  some  measure  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture ;  they  denote  powers  without  specifying  the  source 
from  which  they  proceed:  a  man  may  have  a  talent 
for  musick,  for  drawing,  for  raimickry,  and  the  like ; 
but  this  talent  may  be  the  fruit  of  practice  and  experi- 
ence, as  much  as  of  nature. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  an  endowment  la  a 
gift,  but  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endowment;  and  that 
a  talent  may  also  be  either  a  gift  or  an  endowment  but 
that  It  ia  frequently  distinct  from  both.  A  gift  or  n 
talent  is  applicable  to  corporeal  ae  well  as  spiritual 
actions;  an  endowment  is  applicable  to  corporeal  or 
mental  qualities.  To  write  s  superlour  hand  Is  a  gift, 
inasmuch  as  it  Is  supposed  to  be  unattainable  by  any 
force  of  application  and  instruction ;  it  is  a  talent, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  power  or  property  worth  our  pos- 
session; but  It  is  never  an  endowment.  On  the  other 
hand,  courage,  discernment,  a  strong  imagination,  and 
the  like,  me  both  gifts  and  endowmento ;  and  when  the 
intellectual  endowment  displays  itself  in  any  creative 
form,  as  in  the  case  of  poetry,  musick,  or  any  art,  so  ae 
to  produce  that  which  is  valued  and  esteemed,  it 
becomes  a  talent  to  the  possessor. 

ABILITY,  CAPACITY^ 

Ability,  In  French  habilitd,  Latin  kabilitai,  comet 
from  able,  habile,  kahilis,  and  kabeo  to  have,  because 
possession  end  power  sre  Inseparable.  Capacity,  in 
French  capacity  Latin  capacitas,  from  eapax  and 
caput  to  receive,  marks  the  abstract  quality  of  being 
able  to  receive  or  bold. 

Ability  is  to  capacity  as  the  genus  to  the  species. 
Ability  comprehends  the  power  of  doing  in  general 
without  specifying  the  qusjlly  or  degree;  capacity  is  a 
particular  kind  of  ability. 

Ability  may  be  either  physical  or  mental,  capacity. 
when  said  of  persons,  Is  mental  only ;  'Riches  are  ot 
no  use,  if  sickness  taketh  from  us  the  ability  of  en-  * 
Joying  them.'— Swirr.  '  In  what  I  have  done,  I  have 
rather  given  a  proof  of  my  willingness  and  desire,  than 
of  my  ability  to  do  him  (Shakspeare)  justice.'— Porn. 

Ability  respects  action,  capacity  respects  thought. 
Ability  always  supposes  something  sole  to  be  done; 
1 1  took  upon  an  able  statesman  out  of  business  like  a 
huge  whale,  that  will  endeavour  to  overturn  the  ship 
unless  he  has  an  empty  cask  to  play  with.'— Stbklb. 
Capacity  m  a  mental  endowment,  and  always  nupposes 
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something  ready  to  receive  or  hoM;  'The object  Is  too 
big  for  our  capacity^  when  we  would  comprehend  the 
etecuniference  of  a  world.'— Addisom.  Hence  we  say 
an  able  commander;  an  able  statesman;  a  man  of  a 
aavacieue  uilad ;  a  great  capacity  of  thought 

Ability  ia  in  no  wke  limited  In  its  extent;  it  may  be 
avail  or  great; 

Of  tinging  toon  hart  got  the  reputation, 

Good  Thyrsls;  mine  I  yield  to  thy  ability. 

My  heart  doth  eeek  another  ertlmatktn.— Siokby. 

Capacity  of  itself  always  implies  a  positive  and  supe- 
rionr  degree  of  power;  '  Sir  Frarxis  Bacon's  capacity 
seemed  to  have  grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  books 
before.*— Hue bbs.  Although  it  may  be  modified  by 
epithets  to  denote  different  degrees ;  a  boy  of  capacity 
wtU  have  the  advantage  over  nis  school-fellows,  partf 
colarly  if  lie  be  classed  with  those  of  a  dull  capacity. 
A  person  may  be  able  to  write  a  letter,  who  is  not  capa- 
ble of  writing  a  book;  'Sl  Paul  requireth  learning  in 
presbyters,  yea,  such  learning  as  doth  enable  them  to 
exhort  in  doctrine  which  is  sound,  and  to  disprove 
them  that  gainsay  It  What  measure  of  ability  in  such 
thlnge  shall  serve  to  make  men  capable  of  that  kind 
•f  office  he  doth  not  determine.'— Hoobbb. 

Abilities,  when  used  In  the  plural  only,  is  confined  to 
the  signification  of  mental  endowments,  and  compre- 
hends the  operation*  of  thought  in  general ;  '  As  for  me, 
my  abilities,  If  ever  I  bad  any,  are  not  what  they 
were.'— Attbbbuby.  Capacity,  on  the  other  band,  is 
that  peculiar  endowment,  that  enlargement  of  under- 
standing, that  exalte  the  possessor  above  the  rest  of 
mankind :  '  We  sometimes  repine  at  the  narrow  limbs 
prescribed  to  human  capacity' — Beatou.  Many  men 
nave  the  abilities  for  managing  the  concerns  of  others, 
who  would  not  have  the  capacity  for  conducting  a  con- 
cern of  their  own.  We  should  not  judge  highly  of  that 
man's  abilities  who  could  only  mar  the  plans  of  others, 
but  bad  no  capacity  for  conceiving  and  proposing  any 
thing  better  In  their  stead. 

A  vivid  imagination,  a  retentive  memory,  an  exube- 
rant flow  of  language,  are  abilities  which  may  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  attracting  popular  applause: 
4 1  grieve  that  our  senate  li  dwindled  into  a  school  or 
rhetorick,  where  men  rise  to  display  their  abilities  rather 
than  to  deliberate.'— Sia  W.  Joxxs.  But  that  capacity 
which  embraces  a  question  in  all  its  bearings,  which 
surveys  with  a  discriminating  eye  the  mixed  multitude 
of  objects  that  demand  attention,  which  is  accompanied 
with  coolness  in  reflecting,  readiness  in  combining, 
quickness  in  inventing,  firmness  in  deciding,  prompti- 
tude In  action,  and  penetration  in  discerning,  that  la  the 
capacity  to  direct  a  state,  which  is  the  gift  of  but  few ; 
'An  heroick  poem  requires  the  accomplishment  of  some 
extraordinary  undertaking,  which  requires  the  duty  of 
a  soldier,  and  the  capacity  and  prudence  of  a  general.' 
•  -Pbydbk. 

ABILITY,  FACULTY,  TALENT. 

The  common  idea  of  power  is  what  renders  these 
words  r-ynonymous. 

Ability,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  signifies  that 
which  may  be  derived  either  from  circumstances  or 
otherwise :  faculty,  In  Latin  facuUae,  changed  from 
facUUas  facility,  which  signifies  doableness,  or  the 
property  of  being  able  to  do  or  bring  about  effects,  is  a 
power  derived  from  nature;  *  The  vital  faculty  is  that 
by  which  life  is  preserved  and  the  ordinary  functions 
of  speech  preserved;  and  the  animal  faculty  is  what 
conducts  the  operations  of  the  mind.'— doiacr.  The 
faculty  is  a  permanent  possession ;  it  is  held  by  a  certain 
tenure:  the  ability  Is  an  incidental  possession;  it  is 
whatever  we  have  while  we  have  it  at  our  disposal, 
but  it  may  vary  in  degree  and  quality  with  times,  per- 
sons, and  circumstances ;  'Ability  to  teach  by  sermons 
is  a  grace  which  God  doth  bestow  on  them  whom  he 
maketh  sufficient  for  the  commendable  discharge  of 
their  duty.'— Hoobbb.  The  powers  of  seeing  and 
bearing  *n  faculties ;  health,  strength,  and  fortune  are 
abilities.  The  faculty  is  some  speciflck  power  which  is 
directed  to  one  single  object;  it  is  the  power  of  acting 
according  to  a  given  form ; 

No  fruit  our  palate  courts,  or  flow'r  our 

But  on  Its  fragrant  bosom  nsrJons  dwell , 

AU  formed  with  proper  faculties  to  share 

The  dairy  bounties  of  their  Maker's  cafe.— Jbhtbs. 


faculty  therefore  might,  in  the  strict  sense,  be  eost- 
sidered  as  a  species  of  ability;  *  Human  ability  Is  an 


The  ability  is  la  general  the  power  of  doing;  tho 
"    therefore  might,  In 
s  a  species  of  abOi^  _ 
unequal  match  for  the  violent  and  i 
tudes  of  the  world.*— Blaib. 

A  man  uses  the  faculties  with  which  hois  endowed; 
he  gives  according  to  bis  ability. 

Faculty  and  talent  both  owe  their  being  to  nature ; 
but  the  faculty  may  be  either  physical  or  mental ;  the 
talent  is  altogether  mental:  the  faculty  of  speech 
the  rational  faculty  are  the  grand  marks  of  distinc 


between  man  and  the  brute;  *  Reason  is 
faculty,  and  when  kept  within  its  proper  sphere,  and 
applied  to  useful  purposes,  proves  a  means  of  exalting 
human  creatures  almost  to  the  rank  of  sup*r|'>"r  h»lM^' 


— Bbat-rb.    The  talent  of  mimlckry,  of  drama 
acting,  and  of  Imitation  in  general,  is  what  distinguishes 
one  man  from  the  other; 

*Tis  not,  Indeed,  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise.— Darns*. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  the  plural,  agreeably  to 
the  above  explanation ;  the  abilities  include,  In  the 
aggregate,  whatever  a  man  is  able  to  do:  hence  we 
■peak  of  a  man's  abilities  in  sneaking,  writing,  team- 
ing, and  the  like;  the  faculties  Include  all  the  endow- 
ments of  body  and  mind,  which  are  the  inherent  pro- 
perties of  the  being,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  man's 
retaining  his  faculties,  or  having  his  f acuities  Im- 
paired: talemte  are  the  particular  endowments  of  the 
mind,  which  belong  to  the  individual;  hence  we  say, 
the  talents  which  are  requisite  for  a  minister  of  state 
are  different  from  those  which  qualify  a  man  for  being 
a  judge. 


ABILITY,  DEXTERITY,  ADDRESS. 

Ability  is  here,  as  In  the  preceding  articles,  the  gee* 
rick  term :  dexterity,  says  the  Abbe  Oirard,*  respects  the 
manner  of  executing  things ;  it  is  the  mechanical  facility 
of  performing  an  office:  address  refers  to  the  use  or 
means  in  executing ;  it  signifies  properly  the  mode  of 
address  or  of  managing  one'i  self;  dexterity  and 
address  are  but  In  fact  modes  of  ability. 

Dexterity,  in  Latin  dexteritae,  comes  from  dexter,  the 
right  hand,  because  that  it  is  the  member  most  fitted  for 
dexterous  execution.  Dexterity  may  be  acquired ; '  His 
wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  wss  turned 
rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  dangers 
when  they  pressed  him,  than  into  a  providence  to  pre- 
vent and  remove  them  afar  off.'— Bacon.  Address  Is 
the  gift  of  nature;  *It  was  no  sooner  dark  than  she 
conveyed  into  his  room  a  young  maid  of  no  disagree* 
of  her  i 


able  figure,  who  was  one  of  her  attendants,  and  did  not 
want  addreee  to  improve  the  opportunity  for  the 
advancement  of  her  fortune.— Skutatob. 

We  may  have  ability  to  any  degree  (s.  Ability);  '  It 
is  not  possible  for  our  small  party  and  small  abtuty  to 
extend  their  operations  so  far  as  to  be  much  felt  among 
Mich  numbers.*— Cowpsb.  But  dexterity  and  addreee 
arc  positive  degrees  of  ability  ;  '  It  ie  often  observed  that 
the  race  is  won  ss  much  by  the  dexterity  of  the  rider  as 
by  the  vigour  and  fleetness  of  the  animal.'— Eabl  op 
Bath.  •  I  could  produce  innumerable  instances  from 
my  own  observation,  of  events  imputed  to  the  profound 
skill  and  addreee  of  a  minister,  which  in  reality  were 
either  mere  effects  of  negligence,  weakness,  humour,  or 
pride,  or  at  best  but  the  natural  course  of  things  left  to 
themselves.'— 8wirr. 

To  form  a  good  government  there  must  be  ability  In 
the  prince  or  nis  ministers ;  addreee  in  those  to  whom 
the  detail  of  operations  is  Intrusted;  and  dexterity  in 
those  to  whom  the  execution  of  orders  ie  confided. 
With  little  abihty  and  long  habit  In  transacting  busi- 
ness, we  may  acquire  a  dexterity  in  despatching  it,  and 
address  in  giving  it  whatever  turn  will  best  suit  our 
purpose. 

Ability  enables  us  to  act  with  Intelligence  and  con- 
fidence; dexterity  lends  an  air  of  ease  to  every  notion ; 
addreee  supplies  art  and  ingenuity  in  contrivance.  To 
manage  the  whip  with  dexterity,  to  carry  on  an  intrigue 
with  addreee.  to  display  some  ability  on  Ibe  turf,  wit 
raise  a  man  high  in  the  rank  of  the  present  fashionables. 


♦  Vkie^DexterW, 
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/  CLEVER,  SKILFULjEXPERT,  DEXTEROUS, 

Cfeeer,  In  French  lesyre,  Latin  feet's  light,  seems  to 
denote  quickness  in  the  mental  faculty ;  ekilfnl  signifies 
fell  of  skill ;  and  ekill  probably  comes  fVom  the  Latin 
aeio  to  know ;  expert^  in  French  experte,  Latin  expertus, 
participle  of  experior  to  search  or  try,  signifies  searched 
and  tried ;  de%teroaey  in  Latin  dexter  t  in  Greek  ocgrrtpfc, 
from  or(w  the  right  liand,  has  the  meaning  of  clever, 
because  the  right  hand  is  tin;  most  fitted  for  action : 
adroit,  in  French  sdrvicc,  Latin  adrectue  or  rextue 
light  or  straight,  signifies  the  quality  of  doing  things  in 
a  right  manner. 

Ueoer  and  skilful  are  qualities  of  the  mind ;  experty 
dexterous,  and  o*r«tt,  refer  to  modes  of  physical  action. 
Ctmfi  mii  regards  in  general  the  readiness  to  compre- 
hend; skill  the  maturity  of  the  judgement;  expertneee 

•  facility  in  the  use  iif  things ;  dexterity  a  mechanical 
facility  In  the  performance  of  any  work ;  adroitness 
the  suitable  movements  of  the  body.  A  person  is  clever 
at  drawing  who  shows  a  taste  for  It,  and  executes  it 
well  without  much  instruction ;  he  iashlftd  in  drawing 
if  be  understands  it  both  in  theory  and  practice;  lie  is 
erji  in  r  in  the  use  of  the  bow  If  he  can  use  it  wiibexpe- 
ditton  and  effect;  he  hdexteroue  at  any  game  when  he 
goes  through  the  maixBuvres  with  celerity  and  an 
unerring  hand ;  lie  is  adroit  if  by  a  quick,  sudden,  and 
weU-dlrected  movement  of  his  body,  he  enacts  toe 
object  he  has  In  view. 

Cleverness  is  mental  power  employed  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life:  a  person  is  clever  in  business  or 

Mr  friends  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite  dumb, 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come ; 
« And  I  knew  it,"  he  cried, "  both  eternally  fail, 
The  one  at  the  Mouse,  and  the  other  with  Thrale. 
Rut  no  mailer;  1*11  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party, 
With  two  full  as  cfeeer  and  ten  times  as  hearty." 

Goldsmith. 
Still  is  both  a  mental  and  corporeal  power,  exerted 
sa  mechanical  operations  and  practical  sciences:  a 
atrysician,  a  lawyer,  and  an  artist,  are  skilful :  one  may 
lave  a  skill  In  divination,  or*  a  skill  in  painting. 
There  is  nothing  more  graceful  than  to  see  the  play 
stand  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  audience  kept 
m  an  agreeable  suspense,  during  the  silence  of  a  skilful 
actor.*— Addis  ok.    Expertneee  and  dexterity  require 
more  corporeal  than  mental  power  exerted  In  minor 
arts  and  amusements:  one  Is  expert  at  throwing  the 
auoit ;  dexterous  In  the  management  of  horses; 
O'er  bar  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound, 
With  dexVrous  arm,  sagaciou*  or  tlie  ground; 
Fearless  they  combat  every  hcrtile  wind, 
Wheeling  In  many  tracts  with  course  lnctln*d, 
Kxpcrt  to  moor  where  terrour/  line  the  road. 

Falconbr. 
*  He  applied  himself  next  to  the  coquette's  heart, 
which  be  likewise  laid  opeu  utth  great  dexterity:-— 
Amnios.  Adroitneee  is  altnte iher  a  corporeal  talent, 
employed  only  as  occasion  ra'iy  require :  one  is  adroit 
at  eluding  the  blows  aimed  by  a  n  adversary ;  *  Use  your- 
self to  carve  adroitly  and  genteelly.*— Cbestbrfjblu. 
Cleverness  is  rather  a  LKilural  gift ;  tlall  Is  clever- 
ness  improved  by  pracf  be  tmd  extended  knowledge ; 
expertneee  is  the  effeci  t£  long  practice;  dexterity 
arises  from  habit  eombirr  J  with  agility ;  adroitness  is 

•  specie*  of  dexterity  a/i*«rg  from  a  natural  agility  and 
pHabtliry  of  body. 


INABILITY,  DISABILITY. 
Inability  denotes  the  absence  of  ability  (v.  Ability) 
bn  the  most  general  snJ  Abstract  sense ;  *  It  Is  not  from 
snestfe'ty  to  discover  vhat  they  ought  to  do  that  men 
ear  in  nractice.>-*-OiaiR.  Disability  implies  the  ab- 
aenee  of  ability  ord>  in  particular  cases :  the  inability 
Hes  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  is  Irremediable ;  the 
Usability  lies  In  Vhe  circumstances,  and  may  sometimes 
be  reooved ;  we'll  ness,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
wiB  occasion  an  i  lability  to  perform  a  task ;  there  is  a 
Betel  inabUitf  la  an  infant  to  walk  and  act  like  an 
adoli  *  a  want  of  knowledge  or  of  the  requisite  qoali- 
eVerdoaa  av.j  le  a  disability;  In  this  manner  mi- 
uerf.t  o*  igh  x  an  objection  to  take  certain  oaths 
■*/  »  m  ntvAtUty  for  filling  a  publlck  office;  *  Want 


of  age  Is  a  legal  Usability 
riage.'— Blacrstomr. 


INCAPABLE,  INSUFFICIENT,  INOOMPETENT, 
INADEQUATE. 

Incapable,  that  is,  not  having  capacity  (».  Jthlity): 
insufficient,  or  not  ovfficient,  or  not  having  what  is  snf- 
ficient;  incompetent,  or  not  competent;  are  employed 
dtlier  for  persons  or  things:  the  first  in  a  general,  the 
lasttwoloaspcclficksense:  inaaeauaUoT  not  adequate 
or  equalled,  to  appUed  more  generally  to  things. 

When  a  man  is  said  to  be  incapable,  it  characterises 
bis  whole  mind ;  *  Were  a  human  soul  incapable  of 
farther  enforcements,  I  oould  Imagine  it  might  fall 
away  Insensibly.'— Addison.  If  he  he  said  to  have 
insufficiency  and  incompetency,  it  respects  the  parti- 
cular objects  to  which  he  baa  applied  his  power:  he 
may  be  insufficient  or  incompetent  for  certain  things ; 
but  he  may  have  a  capacity  for  other  things :  the  term 
incapacity,  therefore,  Implies  a  direct  charge  upon  the 
understanding,  which  is  not  implied  by  the  inenffir 
ciency  and  incompetency.  An  incapacity  consists  alto- 
gether of  a  physical  defect :  an  ineufficiency  aod  ta- 
competency  are  incidental  defects:  the  former  depend- 
ing upon  the  age,  the  condition,  the  acquisitions,  moral 
qualities,  and  the  like,  of  the  individual;  the  latter  oa 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  his 
studies ;  where  there  is  direct  incapacity,  a  person  has 
nc  chance  of  making  himself  fit  for  any  offlce  or  em* 
ploymehc ;  *  It  chiefly  proceeded!  from  natural  incapa- 
city, and  general  indisposition.'— Brown.  Youth  Is 
naturally  accompanied  with  inenfficieney  to  fill  sta 
x,  ,   .. -—IB  age,  and  to  perform 


which  require  the  exerebs)  of  judgement:  'The 
er's  aptness,  or  insufficiency  t  otherwise  than  by 
ig,  to  Instruct  the  flock,  standeth  in  this  place  as 
ager,  with  whom  our  Common  Prayer  has  no- 


tions which  belong  to  mature    _  . 
offices  which  require  the  exercise  of  judgement: 
minister's  apf  .      -  •  - 

reading,  i 

a  stranger,  with  whom  our  Common  Prayer  hi 
thing  to  do.'— Hoorbr.  A  young  person  is.  therefore, 
still  more  incompetent  to  form  a  fixed  opinion  on  any 
one  subject,  because  he  can  have  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  none;  *  Laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of 
parts,  are  not  the  most  incompetent  judges  of  sacred 
things.*— Drysbm. 

Incapable  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter, to  signify  the  absence  of  that  which  is  bad; 
insufficient  and  incompetent  always  convey  the  idea 
of  a  deficiency  in  that  which  is  at  least  desirable :  it 
Is  an  honour  to  a  person  to  be  incapable  of  falsehood, 
or  incapable  of  doing  an  ungenerous  action ;  but  to  be 
insufficient  and  incompetent  are,  at  all  events,  qualities 
not  to  be  boasted  of,  although  they  may  not  be  expressly 
disgraceful.  These  terms  are  likewise  applicable  .10 
things.  In  which  they  preserve  a  similar  distinction ; 
infidelity  is  incapable  of  affording  a  man  any  comfort; 
when  the  means  are  insufficient  for  obtaining  the  ends, 
it  is  madness  10  expect  success ;  It  b  a  sad  condition  of 
humanity  when  a  man's  resources  are  incompetent  U> 
supply  him  with  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

Inadequate  to  relative  in  its  signification,  like  insuf- 
ficient and  incompetent;  out  the  relation  is  different 
A  thing  is  insufficient  which  does  not  suffice  either  for 
the  wishes,  the  purposes,  or  necessities,  of  any  one. 
in  particular  or  in  general  cases;  thus  a  quantity  or 
materials  may  be  insufficient  for  a  particular  building ; 
'The  inenfficieney  of  the  light  ot  nature  is,  by  the 
light  of  Scripture,  fully  supplied.'— Hoorbr.  /> 
potency  is  an  raeuffidencf  for  general  purposes,  in  ti 
of  the  first  necessity ;  thus,  an  income  may  be 
patent  to  support  a  family,  or  perform  an  office ;  *  Every 
speck  does  not  blind  a  man,  nor  does  ovary  Infirmity 
make  one  unable  to  discern,  or  incompetent  to  reprove, 
the  grosser  fruits  of  others.'— Govbsjimbmt  or  tub 
Tone  u«.  Inadequacy  la  still  more  particular,  for  it 
denotes  any  deficiency  which  is  measured  by  compa- 
rison with  the  object  to  which  it  refers;  thus,  the 
strength  of  an  animal  may  be  inadequate  to  the  labour 
which  to  required,  or  a  reward  may  be  inadequate  to 
the  service;  'All  the  attainments  possible  in  our  pre- 
sent state  are  evidently  inadequate  to  our  capacities  ex* 
enjoyment.'— Johbsoh. 


WIT,  HUMOUR,  SATIRE,  IRONY, 
BURLESQUE. 

ffift,  like  wisdom,  according  to  Its  original,  front 
meteeen  to  know,  signifies  knowledge,  but  it  baa  at 
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sshanusil  Hi  meaning  as  to  signify  that  faculty 
mind  by  which  knowledge  or  truth  to  perceived. 
An*  property  of  wic,  as  an  exertion  of  the  intell 
after,  to  that  it  be 


for  with  any  severe  e 


of  the 

The 
ntellectual 
Acuity,  to  that  it  be  spontaneous,  and  as  it  were  In- 
StrnottVe:  laboured  or  forced  wills no  wtf.  Reflection 
and  experience  supply  an  wiih  wisdom ;  study  and 
labour  supply  us  with  learning;  but  wtt  seizes  with 
an  eagle  eye  that  which  escapes  the  notke  of  the  deep 
'■  i  truths  which  are  in  vain  sought 
any  severe  effort:  *  Wit  lies  more  in  the  as- 

i  of  Ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with 

quickness  and  variety.'— AnotsoH.     Humsmr  is  a 
pedes  of  wit  which  flows  out  of  too  teawar  of  a 

For  sura  by  ant  is  chiefly  meant 
Applying  well  what  we  Invent : 
What  humsmr  Is  not,  ail  the  tribe 
Of  togtek-mongers  can  describe: 
Here  nature  only  acts  her  pan, 
Unbelp'd  by  practice,  boohs,  or  art.— Swirr. 
as  distinguished  from  aueumr ,  may  consist  of  a 
brilaant  thought 


Tb)  with  our  J 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  hto  own ; 

In  poets  as  true  genius  H  rare, 

True  costs  as  seldom  Is  the  crillck's 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  may  have  a  Uses 
without  having  genius ;  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
have  genius  for  a  thing  without  having  a  lusts  for  it : 
for  nothing  can  so  effectually  give  a  taste  for  any  ae» 
comnlishment,  as  the  capacity  to  learn  it,  and 


S." 


In  a  (rue  piece  of  wit  all  things  must  be, 
Yet  all  dungs  there  agree.— Cowlkt. 


enuabte 
or  natui 


in  a  vein ;  It  is  not  a  striking,  but  an 

.     . flow  of  wit;  •  There  Is  a  kind 

nature,  a  certain  regularity  of  ihouglit,  which  must 
discover  the  writer  (or  hummer)  to  be  a  man  of  sease 
at  the  same  time  that  he  appears  altogether  eiven  up 
to  caprice.'— Asmsom.  Of  this  description  of  wit  Mr. 
Addison  has  given  us  the  most  admirable  specimens  In 
his  writings,  who  knew  best  how  to  explain  what  wit 
and  humsur  were,  and  to  Illustrate  them  by  bis  practice. 
Humour  may  likewise  display  itself  in  actions  as  well 
as  words,  whereby  It  Is  more  strikingly  distinguished 
from  wit,  which  displays  itself  only  in  the  happy  ex- 
pression of  happy  thoughts;  *  I  cannot  help  remarking 
that  sickness,  which  often  destroys  both  wic  and  wis- 
dom, yet  seldom  has  power  to  remove  that  talent  which 
wecail  teaser.  Mr.  Wycherley  showed  his  in  his  last 
compliment  paid  to  his  young  wife  (whom  he  made 
'  »,  on  his  dying  bed,  that  she  would  not  marry  an 


old  man  again).*— Porn. 
Settrs,   ~ 


rious  sorts  of  wit; 


from  satyr,  probably  from  sot  s 
in  anger,  and  irony,  from  the  Greek 
i  and  oUmulation)  are  personal  and 


and  tfro 

stpwvtc 

inJatiOD)  are  personal  and  ceueo- 

the  first  of  which  openly  pohits  at 


foe  object,  and  the  second  in  a  covert  manner  takes  Its 
aim ; l  The  ordinary  subjects  of  satin  are  such  as  ex- 
cite the  greatest  Indignation  in  the  best  tempers.1— 
Aadisoh.  *  In  writings  of  humour,  figures  are  some- 
times used  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  shall  often 
happen  that  some  people  will  see  things  in  a  direct  cou- 
trary  sense  to  what  the  author,  and  the  majority  of  the 
leaders  understand  them :  to  such  the  most  innocent 
teeny  may  appear  irreMgkm.'— Cambridge.  Bur- 
issems  Is  rather  a  species  of  humour  than  direct  wit, 
which  consists  In  an  assemblage  of  Ideas  extrava- 
gantly discordant ;  *  One  kind  of  serJssyes  represents 
aaaaa  persons  In  the  accoutrements  of  heroes.'— 
Abmsoh.  The  suUre  and  trsny  are  the  most  ill-nu- 
tured  kinds  of  wit ;  saWesyasstands  fo  the  lowest  rank. 

TASTE,  GENIUS. 
Teste,  In  all  probability  from  the  Latin  Caelum  and 
tsmge  to  touch,  seems  to  designate  the  capacity  to  de- 
rive pleasure  from  an  object  by  simply  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it;  « This  metaphor  would  not  have  been  so 
general  had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between  the 
mental  tests  and  that  sensitive  casts  which  gives  a  re- 
lish of  every  flavour.*— AnatsoN.  Genius  designates 
she  power  we  have  for  accomplishing  any  deject; 
4  TusU  consists  in  the  power  of  judging,  genius  In  the 
fewer  of  executing.*— Blak.  He  who  derives  parti- 
cular pleasure  from  muslek  may  be  said  to  have  a  Costs 
for  muslek ;  he  who  makes  very  great  proficiency  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  muslek  may  be  said  to  have  a 
fences  for  it.  7*ests  is  In  some  degree  an  acquired 
faculty,  or  at  least  is  dependant  on  cultivation,  as  also 
on  our  other  faculties,  for  Its  perfection;  *The  cause 
of  a  wrong  tests  Is  a  defect  of  Judgement.'— Buxxa. 
<7sns«ttftoni  the  Latin  gigne  to  generate,  Is  a  perfectly 
nntural  gift  which  rises  to  pei  * 
strength;  the  former  belongs 
isr  to  the  poet; 


i  gigno  to  generate,  Is  a  perfectly 
i  to  perfection  by  Its  own  native 
etonJE*  to  the  crluck,  and  the  lat- 


ceptibUity  of  all  its  beauties,  which 
Inseparable  from  genius. 

INGENUITY,  WfP. 
Both  these  terme  Imply  sentences  of  r  _ 

and  differ  mostly  in  the  mode  of  displaying  tfleauseivea. 
Ingsuuitw,  in  Latin  ingennitas,  stenioes  literary  frec- 
dom  of  birth,  in  distinction  from  slavery,  with  which 
condition  have  been  naturally  associated  nobleness  of 
character  and  richness  In  mental  endowmente,  In 
which  latter  sense  it  Is  allied  to  auc  Ingenuity  com- 
prehends Invention ;  wic  comprehends  knowledge.  fo> 
geumity  displays  itself  In  the  mode  of  conducting  an 
argument;  <  lien  were  formerly  won  over  to  opinions, 
by  the  candour,  sense,  and  ingenuity  of  those  who  bud 
the  right  on  their  side.'— Aooison.  Wit  is  mostly  dis- 
played in  aptness  of  expression  and  Hlestrutlon ; « When 


I  broke  loose  from  that  great  body  of  writers,  whohave 

and  parts  in  propagating  vice  and 

Irrellcfon,  I  did  not  question  but  I  should  be  treated  as 


employed  their  wit  i 


an  odd  kind  of  fellow.'— A  omsom.  One  is  iugtuisuw 
In  matters  either  of  art  or  science;  one  hi  witty  only 
in  matters  of  sentiment:  things  may,  therefore,  be  m- 
gsnious,  but  not  witty;  entry,  but  not  tnge*unu,<x  both 
witty  and  ingenious.  A  mechanical  uiventkm,  or  any 
ordinary  contrivance,  is  ingenious  but  not  witty ;  an 
ingenious,  not  a  witty  solution  of  a  difficulty ;  a  flash 
of  wit,  not  a  flash  of  ingenuity;  a  witty  humour,  a 
witty  conversation ;  not  an  ingenious  humour  or  con* 
venation :  on  the  other  hand,  a  conceit  Is  tafsuteus, 
as  It  is  the  fmit  of  one's  own  mind ;  It  Is  witty,  as  It 
contains  point,  and  strikes  on  the  ujideistandmg  of 
others. 

SENSE,  JUDGEMENT.      , 
Sense,  from  the  Latin  senses  and  ssntas  to  fed  or 
perceive,  signifies  In  general  the  faculty  of  feeling  cor* 
poreally,  or  perceiving  mentally :  In  the  first  case  it  Is 
allied  to  feeling  (e.  Feeling),  in  the  second  it  hi  synony- 
mous with  judgement^  which  Is  a  special  operation  of 
the  mind.    *  Tlie  sense  is  that  primitive  portion  of  the 
understanding  which  renders  an  account  of  things 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses; 
Then  is  the  soul  s  nature,  which  contains 
The  power  of  sense  within  a  greater  power. 

Davim. 
And  the  judgement,  that  portion  of  the  reason  which 
selects  or  rejects  from  this  account.  The  esass  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  reporter  which  collects  the  details,  and 
exposes  the  facts ;  the  judgement  Is  the  judge  that 
passes  sentence  upon  them*  According  to  the  strict 
import  of  the  terms,  the  judgement  depends  upon  the 
sense,  and  varies  with  It  in  degree.  He  who  has  no 
sense,  has  no  judgement ;  and  he  who  loses  sense, 
loses  judgement:  since  ssass  supplies  the  knowledge 
of  things,  and  judgement  pronounces  upon  them,  Ills 
evident  that  there  must  be  ssass  before  there  can  be 


*tt 


the  other  hand,  sense,  when  taken  to  denote  the 
mental  faculty  of  perceiving,  may  he  so  distinguished 
fromjudgement,  that  there  may  be  sense  without/aa^ys- 
meat,  and  judgement  without  sense  ;  sense  is  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  in  general;  It  Is  applied  to  ab- 
stract science  as  wellss  general  knowledee  :jas* 
hi  the  faculty  of  determining  either  in  matters  c 


as  general  knowledge :  judgement 
-mining  either  in  matters  or  prac- 
tice or  theory.    It  Is  the  lot  of  many,  therefore,  to  have 


sense  in  matters  of  theory,  who  have  no  judgment  in 
matters  of  practice,  while  others,  on  the  contrary, 
who  have  nothing  above  common  sense,  will  have  a 
soundness  of  judgement  that  Is  not  to  be  surpassed 

Nay,  further,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  good 
sense,  and  yet  not  a  solid  judgement :  as  they  are 
both  natural  faculties,  men  are  gifted  with  them  an 

•  Vide  Riband:  "Sens. jusument" 
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tathmsry  as  with  every  other  faculty.   By  good  sense 

a  dm  is  enabled  to  discern,  as  it  were  intuitively,  that 
which  requires  another  of  tees  ««i«  to  ponder  over 
and  study; 
There's 


_  j  previous  ev'n  to  teste;  nis  seas*. 

Good  mm  ;  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heav'n, 
And,  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven ; 
A  nght  within  yourself  you  must  perceive, 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give.— Pom. 

By  a  solid  judgment  a  man  is  enabled  to  avoid  those 
errours  in  conduct,  which  one  of  a  weak  judgement  is 
always  falling  into ; « In  all  instances,  where  our  ex- 
perience of  the  past  has  been  extensive  and  uniform, 
•nr  judgement  concerning  the  future  amounts  to  moral 
certainty.'— Bcattuc.  There  is,  however,  this  dis- 
tinction between  eense  and  judgment,  that  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  former  may  be  supplied  by  diligence  and 
attention ;  but  a  defect  in  the  latter  is  to  be  supplied 
by  no  eflbrts  of  one's  own.  A  man  may  improve  his 
in  proportion  as  he  has  the  means  of  infor- 
i ;  but  a  weakness  of  judgement,  ia  an  irreme- 
eviL 

When  employed  as  epithets,  the  term  sensible  and 
judicious  serve  still  more  clearly  to  distinguish  the  two 
primitives.  A  writer  or  a  speaker  is  said  to  be  sensi- 
ble; 'I  have  been  tired  with  accounts  from  sensible 
man,  furnished  with  matters  of  fact,  which  have  hap- 
pened within  their  own  knowledge.'— Addison.  A 
friend,  or  an  adviser,  to  be  judicious ;  « Your  observa- 
tions areeo  j«*7 dons,  I  wish  you  bad  not  bnen  so  sparing 
of  them.'— Sir  W.  Jon  as.  The  sense  displays  itself 
in  the  conversation,  or  the  communication  of  one's 
Ideas;  the  judgment  in  the  propriety  of  one's  actions. 
A  oeusible  man  maybe  an  entertaining  companion; 
but  a  judicious  man,  In  any  post  of  command,  is  an 
Inestimable  treasure.  Sensible  remarks  are  always 
calculated  to  please  and  interest  sensible  people;  ta- 
dicieue  measures  have  a  sterling  value  in  themselves, 
that  is  appreciated  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
object.  Hence,  it  la  obvious,  that  to  be  eeveible  is  a 
desirable  thing;  but  to  be  judicious  is  an  indispensable 


who  can  diectm  the 
r  penetrate  the  views  of 
'  discriminating  between 
en;  'Perhaps  there  is  an 


DISCERNMENT,  PENETRATION,  DISCRIMI- 
NATION, JUDGEMENT. 

Discernment  expresses  the  judgement  or  power  of 
aeeeerning,  which,  from  the  Latin  diecemo.  or  die  snd 
eerno,  signifies  to  look  at  apart,  so  as  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  things ;  penetration  denotes  the  act  or 
sower  of  penetrating,  from  penetrate,  in  Latin  pens- 
trains,  participle  of  penetro  and  penitus,  within,  signi- 
fying 10  aee  into  the  Interiour ;  discrimination  denotes 
the  act  or  power  of  discriminating,  from  discriminate, 
ss  Latin  discriminatus,  participle  of  diecrimino,  to 
make  a  difference;  judgement  denotes  the  power  of 
judging,  from  judge,  in  Latin  judico,  compounded  of 
jua  and  dies,  signifying  to  pronounce  right. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  do  not  express  different 
powers,  but  different  modes  of  the  same  power; 
aamety,  the  power  of  seeing  Intellectually,  or  exertina 
the  Intellectual  sight.  * 

Discernment  Is  not  so  powerful  a  mode  of  fntellcc- 
seal  vision  as  penetration  ;  the  former  is  a  common 
faculty,  the  latter  is  a  higher  degree  of  the  same 
faculty ;  it  is  the  power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing 
hi  spite  of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and  keeps  the 
object  out  of  view :  a  man  of  common  discernment  dis- 
cerns characters  which  are  not  concealed  by  any  par- 
ticular disguise ;  « Great  part  of  the  country  was  aban- 
doned to  the  spoils  of  the  soldiers,  who,  not  troubling 
themselves  to  discern  between  a  subject  and  a  rebel, 
while  their  liberty  lasted,  made  indifferently  profit  of 
both.'-- Hatwasd.  A  man  of  penetration  b  not  to  be 
deceived  by  any  artifice,  however  thoroughly  cloaked 
or  secured,  even  from  suspicion ;  '  H?  is  as  slow  to 
decade  as  be  la  quick  to  apprehend,  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately weighing  every  opposite  reason  that  is.  offered, 
and  tracing  It  with  a  most  judicious  penetration.'— 
Msxmoth  (Letters  sf  Pliny), 

Dieaernment  and  penetration  serve  for  the  discovery 
of  individual  things  by  their  outward  marks;  diecrimi- 
nation  m  employed  in  the  discovery  of  differences 
between  two  or  more  objects ;  the  former  consists  of 
simple  observation,  the  latter  combines  also  conv 
forisoo:  diecemmont  and  penetration  are  great  aids 


towards  dioeriminatum ,   „ 

springs  of  human  action,  or 

men,  will  be  most  fitted  for 

the  characters  of  different  me_ ,    _  _,__,„  __ 

character  through  all  Shakspeare  drawn  with 

spirit    and   just  diecriminatien   than  Bbytock'a.'— 

UBXLST. 

Although  judgement  derives  much  assistance  from 
the  three  former  operations,  it  is  a  totauy  distinct 
power:  the  former  only  discover  the  things  that  are; 
it  acta  on  external  objects  by  seeing  them :  the  latter 
is  creative;  it  produces  by  deduction  from  that  which 
passes  Inwardly.*  The  former  are  speculative;  they 
aro  directed  to  that  which  is  to  be  known,  and  are 
condoed  to  present  objects;  they  serve  to  discover 
truth  or  falsehood,  perfections  and  defects,  motives 
and  pretexts:  the  latter  is  practical ;  it' Is  directed  to 
that  which  is  to  be  done,  and  extends  its  views  to  the 
future;  it  marks  the  relations  and  connexions  of 
things:  it  foresees  their  consequences  and  effects;  'J 
love  him,  I  confess,  extremely ;  but  my  affection  dote 
by  no  means  prejudice  my  judgement:)— Mklmotb 
(Letters  of  Pliny).  ' 

Of  discernment,  we  say  that  it  is  clear;  it  serves  to 
remove  all  obscurity  and  confusion :  of  penetration, 
we  say  that  it  is  acute ;  it  pierces  every  veil  which 
falsehood  draws  before  truth,  and  prevents  us  from 
being  deceived:  of  discrimination,  we  say  that  ll  si 
nice ;  it  renders  our  ideas  accurate,  and  serves  to  pre- 
vent us  from  confounding  objects :  of  judgement,  we 
say  that  it  is  solid  or  sound ;  H  renders  the  conduct 
prudent,  and  prevents  us  from  committing  mistakes, 
or  involving  one's  self  in  embarrassments. 

When  lite  question  hi  to  estimate  the  real  qualities 
of  either  persons  or  things,  we  exercise  discernment  i 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wise, 

Turns  on  ail  hands  ita  deep  discerning  eyes.— Para. 
When  it  is  required  to  lay  open  that  which  art  or 
cunuing  has  concealed,  we  must  exercise  penetration: 
'A  penetration  into  the  abstruse  difficulties  snd  depths 
of  modern  algebra  and  fluxions,  is  not  worth  the 
labour  of  those  who  design  either  of  the  three  learned 
professions.'— Watts.  When  the  question 'n  to  de- 
termine the  proportions  and  degrees  of  qualities  in  per- 
sons or  things,  we  must  use  discrimination;  «  A  satire 
should  expose  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible,  and 
make  a  due  discrimination  between  those  who  are, 
atjd  those  who  are  not,  proper  objects  of  it.'— Addison* 
When  called  upon  to  take  any  step,  or  act  any  part, 
we  must  employ  the  judgement ;  ^Judgement,  a  cool  and 
slow  faculty,  attends  not  a  man  in  the  rapture  of  poeti- 
cal composition.'— Dennis.  Discernment  is  more  or 
less  indispensable  for  every  roan  in  private  or  public 
station ;  he  who  has  the  most  promiscuous  dealings 
with  men,  has  the  greatest  need  of  It :  penetration Tie 
of  peculiar  importance  for  princes  and  statesmen :  die 
crimination  is  of  great  utility  for  commanders,  and 
all  who  have  the  power  of  distributing  rewards  and 
punislnaeata:  judgement  is  an  absolute  requisite  for  all 
to  whom  the  execution  or  management  of  concerns  is 
intrusted, 


REASONABLE,  RATIONAL, 

Are  both  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word  ratio, 
reason,  which,  from  ratus  and  rear,  to  think,  signifies 
the  thinking  faculty. 

Reasonable  signifies  accordant  with  reason ;  rational 
signifies  having  reason  in  it :  the  former  is  more  com- 
monly applied  in  the  sense  of  right  reason,  propriety, 
or  fairness :  the  latter  ia  employed  in  the  original  sense 
of  the  word  reaeou  :  hence  we  term  a  man  reeeenaieo 
who  acta  according  to  the  principles  of  right  reason  ; 
and  a  being  rational,  w*to  Is  possessed  of  the  rationed 
or  reasoning  faculty,  in  distinction  from  the  brutes.  Il 
is  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  much  fewer  reeoenabkt 
than  there  are  rational  creatures.  The  same  distinction 
exists  between  them  when  applied  to  things;  « A  raw 
may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a  man  doss  net 
allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgivers  » 
—Swift.  •  The  evidence  which  is  afforded  for  a  future 
state  Is  sufficient  for  a  rational  ground  of  conduct^— 


•  Vide  Abbe  Glrard .  ^Dlecornement,  Jugement » 
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MENTAL,  INTELLECTUAL. 
There  If  the  emne  difference  between  mental  and 
naellwhtal  as  between  mind  and  intellect :  the 
comprehends  ths  thinking  faculty  in  general  with  all 
I  to  operation!;  the  intellect  include*  only  that  part  of 
It  which  consists  In  underftanding  and  judgement 
mental  to  therefore  opposed  to  corporeal ;  intellectual 
to  opposed  to  sensual  or  physical :  mental  exertions  are 
not  to  be  expected  from  alt ;  intellectual  enjoymeuts 
fall  to  the  lot  of  comparatively  (few. 

Objects,  pleasures,  pains,  operations,  gifts,  Ac.  are 
denominated  mental;   'To  collect  and  reposite  the 
various  forms  of  tilings  to  far  the  most  pleasing  part 
ot  mental  occupation.'— Johnsoh.     Subjects,  conver- 
sation, pursuits,  and  the  like,  are  entitled  intellectual; 
Man  *s  more  divine,  the  master  of  all  these, 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  wat'ry  seas, 
Endued  with  intellectual  sense  and  soul. 

Shakspxars. 
tt  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  our  mental  pleasures 
ftum  those  corporeal  pleasures  which  we  enjoy  in  com- 
mon with  the  brutes ;  the  latter  are  however  greatly 
heightened  by  the  former  in  whatever  degree  they  are 
"  in  a  society  of  weil-lnlbrmed  persons  the  con- 
"  teUectnal  s 


venation  will  turn  principally  on  tsisi 

MEMORY,  REMEMBRANCE.  RECOLLECTION, 
REMINISCENCE. 


Memory,  in  L 

and  Mvdo/Mi,  co 
mind,  because  s 


irt  Greek  «wj 
from  uttfof. 


1 


,  comes,  In  all  probability,  from  »•*»».  *•■« 
se  memory  is  the  principal  faculty  of  the 
;  remembrance,  from  the  verb  remember,  con- 
tracted from  re  and  austere,  to  bring  back  to  the  mind, 
to  a  verbal  substantive,  denoting  the  exercise  of  that 
acuity ;  recollection,  from  recollect,  compounded  of  re 
and  celled,  signifies  collecting  again,  I.  e.  carefully, 
and  from  different  quarters  by  an  effort  of  the  memory ; 
reminiecence,  In  Latin  reminieetnlia,  from  rtminiecer 
and  memer,  to  the  bringing  back  to  the  mind  what  was 
there  before. 

Memory  to  the  power  of  recalling  images  once  made 
em  the  mind ;  remembrance,  recollection,  and  reminie- 
cence, are  operations  or  exertions  of  this  power,  which 
vary  la  their  mode. 

The  meaorf  to  a  power  which  exerts  Itself  either  in- 
dependently of  the  will,  or  in  conformity  with  the  will ; 
but  all  the  other  terms  express  the  acts  of  conscious 
agents,  and  consequently  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  will.  In  dreams  the  memorf  exerts  itself,  but 
wa  should  not  say  that  we  have  then  any  remembrance 
or  recollection  of  objects. 

Remembrance  to  the  exercise  of  memory  In  a  con- 
ations agent ;  it  is  the  calling  a  thing  back  to  the  mind 
which  has  been  there  before,  but  has  passed  away ; 
Forgetfulness  to  necessary  to  remembrance.'— John- 
sou.  Thto  may  be  the  effect  of  repetition  or  habit,  as 
In  the  case  of  a  child  who  remembert  his  lesson  after 
having  learned  It  several  times ;  or  of  a  horse  who 
remembere  the  road  which  he  has  been  continually 
passing;  or  it  may  be  the  effect  of  association  and  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  Images  are  casually  brought 
back  to  the  mind,  as  happens  to  intelligent  beings  con- 
tinually as  they  exercise  their  thinking  (acuities ; 
Remember  thee! 

Ah,  tboo  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 

In  this  distracted  globe.— SHAXsntAas. 

In  these  cases  remembrance  to  an  Involuntary  act ; 
for  things  return  to  the  mind  before  one  to  aware  of  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  one  who  hears  a  particular  name,  and 
remembere  that  be  has  to  cap  on  a  person  of  the  same 
name ;  or  of  one  who,  on  seeing  a  particular  tree, 
rssisnssrs  all  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  which 
were  connected  with  a  similar  tree. 

Remembrance  to  however  likewise  a  voluntary  act, 
and  the  consequence  of  a  direct  determination,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  ehlld  who  strives  to  remember  what  it  has 
been  told  by  lis  parent ;  or  of  a  friend  who  remembere 
the  hour  of  meeting  another  friend  in  consequence 
of  the  Interest  which  It  has  excited  m  his  mind :  nay 
indeed  experience  teaches  us  that  scarcely  any  thine 
In  ordinary  cases  to  more  under  the  subservience  of 
the  will  than  the  memorf ;  for  It  is  now  become  almost 
a  maxim  to  say,  thai  one  may  remember  whatever  one 


The  power  of  memorf.  and  the  stmple  exercise  of 
that  power  in  the  act  of  remembering,  aie  po  Missed 
in  common,  though  In  different  degrees,  by  man  and 
brute ;  but  recollection  and  reminiecence  are  exercises 
of  the  memorf  that  are  connected  with  the  higher 
faculties  of  man,  bis  Judgement  and  understanding. 
To  remember  to  to  call  to  mhid  that  which  has  once 
been  presented  to  the  mind ;  but  to  recollect  to  to 
remember  afresh,  to  remember  what  has  been  remem- 
bered before.  Remembrance  busies  itself  with  object* 
that  are  at  hand ;  recollection  carries  us  back  to  die - 
tant  periods :  simple  remembrance  is  engaged  in  things 
that  have  but  Just  left  the  mind,  which  are  more  or 
lea  easily  to  be  recalled,  and  more  or  lew  faithfully  to 
be  represented;  but  recollection  trie*  to  retrace  the 
faint  images  of  things  that  have  been  so  long  unthouglit 
of  as  to  be  almost  obliterated  from  the  memory.  In  this 
manner  we  are  said  to  remember  In  one  half  hour  what 
wss  told  ua  In  the  preceding  half  hour,  or  to  remember 
what  passes  from  one  day  to  another ;  but  we  recollect 
the  incidents  of  childhood ;  we  recollect  what  happened 
in  our  native  place  after  many  yean'  absence  from  It, 
The  remembrance  is  that  homely  e very-day  exeictoe  of 
the  memory  which  renders  it  of  essential  service  in  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  performance  of 
one's  duties;  *  Memorf  may  be  assisted  by  method, 
and  the  decays  of  knowledge  repaired  by  stated  tiroes 
of  recollection.'— Johhson.  The  recollection  to  that  ex- 
alted  exercise  of  the  memory  which  affords  us  the  purest 
of  enjoyments,  and  serves  the  noblest  of  purposes ;  the 
recollection  or  all  the  minute  Incidents  of  childhood  to 
a  more  alncere  pleasure  than  any  which  the  present 
moment  can  afford. 

Reminiecence,  if  it  deserve  any  notice  as  a  word  of 
English  use,  is  altogether  an  abstract  exercise  of  the 
memorf,  which  is  employed  on  purely  Intelhrtual  ideas 
in  distinction  from  those  which  are  awakened  by  sen- 
sible objects ;  the  mathematician  makes  use  of  resit- 
niecence  in  deducing  unknown  truths  from  those  which 
he  already  knows;  *  Reminiecence  is  the  retrieving  a 
thing  at  present  forgot,  or  confusedly  remembered,  by 
setting  the  mind  to  hunt  over  all  Its  notions.'— South. 

Reminiecence  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates  was 
the  remembrance  of  thins*  iMirely  Intellectual,  or  of 
that  natural  knowledge  which  the  souls  had  had  before 
their  union  with  the  body ;  while  the  memory  was 
exercised  upon  sensible  things,  or  that  knowledge  which 
was  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  senses ;  there- 
fore the  Latins  said  that  reminiocentia  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  man,  because  it  was  purely  Intellectual,  but 
that  memory  was  common  to  all  animals,  because  It 
was  merely  ihe  depot  of  the  senses ;  but  this  distinc- 
tion, from  what  has  been  before  observed,  to  only  pre 
served  as  h  respects  the  meaning  of  reminieoence. 

Memory  to  a  generic  term,  as  has  been  already 
shown :  it  includes  the  common  Idea  of  reviving  former 
impressions,  but  does  not  qualify  the  nature  of  the 
ideas  revived:  tlie  term  Is  however  extended  In  its 
application  to  signify  not  merely  a  power,  but  also  a 
seat  or  resting  place,  as  to  likewise  remembrance  and 
recollection;  but  still  with  this  difference,  that  the 
memory  to  spacious,  and  contains  every  thing;  the 
remembrance  and  recollection  are  partial,  and  compre- 
hend only  passing  event* :  we  treasure  up  knowledge 
in  our  memory ;  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  year 
are  still  fresh  in  our  remembrance  or  recollection. 

FORGETPULNE8S,  OBLIVION. 

Fbrgetfnlneee  characterises  the  person,  or  that  which 

to  personal ;  oblivion  the  state  of  the  thing :  the  former 

refers  to  him  who  forget*;  'I  have  read  in  ancient 

authors  invitations  to  lay  aside  care  and  anxiety,  and 


iety, 

WIN 


give  a  loose  to  that  pleasing  fi*rgei/ulncee  \ 

men  put  off  their  characters  of  business.'—  Sraau. 

The  latter  to  that  which  to  forgotten; 

O'er  all  the  rest,  an  undistinguished  crew, 

Her  wing  of  deepest  shade  oblivion  drew.— Falcons* 

We  blame  a  person  for  his  forgetf ulnae*  ;  but  we  some 
times  bury  things  in  oblivion 


FANCY,  IMAGINATION. 
Fane*,  considered  as  a  power,  simply  brings  the  ob- 
ject to  the  mind,  or  nu&es  it  appear,  from  the  Latin 
pkemtmeia,  and  the  Gowk  SMvrasai  and  sWsw,  ► 
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j  but  ttnagtnation,  from  myt,  in  Latin  mmsv, 
or  tanCe/**  or  imitatie.  is  a  power  whlcli  presents  the 
Images  or  likenesses  or  things.  The  fancy,  therefore, 
only  employs  itself  about  things  without  regarding 
their  nature;  but  the  imagination  alma  at  tracing  a 
resemblance,  and  getting  a  true  copy ; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape.— Shakbpkasb. 
The  /axes;  consequently  forms  combinations,  either 
teal  or  unreal,  as  chance  may  direct ;  but  the  imagina- 
"m»  h  seldomer  led  astray.  The  fancy  is  busy  in 
Ireams,  or  when  the  mind  is  In  a  disordered  state ; 
There  was  a  certain  lady  of  thin  airy  shape,  who 
was  very  active  In  this  solemnity:  her  name  was 
Aacy.'— Addison.  But  the  imagination  is  supposed 
to  act  when  the  intellectual  powers  are  in  full  play. 
The  fancy  Is  employed  on  light  and  trivial  objects, 
which  are  present  to  the  senses;  the  imagination  soars 
■hove  all  worldly  objects,  and  carries  us  (torn  the  world 
of  matter  into  the  world  of  spirits,  from  time  present 
to  the  time  to  come.  A  milliner  or  mantua-maker  may 
employ  her /secy  in  the  decorations  of  a  cap  or  gown ; 

Philosophy !  I  say,  and  call  it  He ; 

For  whatsoe'er  the  painter's  fancy  be, 

It  a  male  virtue  seems  to  me.— Cowley. 
But  the  poet's  imagination  depicts  every  thing  grand, 

#___  JtfJtou  never  faMst&Hi" 

fas*.'— Jonnsox. 


mmwunm    uumw*    |vw»  m    nmmmmrnemm  _ 

every  thing  bold,  and  every  thing  remote';  *  Whatever 
be  his  subject,  Milton 


i  never  falls  to  All  the  imagina- 


Ahhough  Mr.  Addison  has  thought  proper,  for  his 
convenience,  to  use  the  word*  fancy  and  imagination 
promiscuously  when  writing  on  this  subject,  yet  the 
distinction,  as  above  puiuted  out,  has  been  observed 
both  in  familiar  discourse  and  in  writing.  We  say 
that  we  fancy,  not  that  we  imagine^  that  we  see  or 
hear  something ;  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  not 
of  tbe/ajuy. 


IDEA,  THOUGHT,  IMAGINATION. 
Moo,  In  Latin  idea,  Greek  uMa,  signifies  the  form  or 
tare  of  an  object,  from  ubiu  to  see,  that  is,  the  thing 
in  the  mind.    Thought  literally  signifies  the  thing 


The 


hL,  and  imagination  the  thing  imagined, 
e  idea  is  the  simple  r 


j  representation  of  an  object; 

e  thought  to  the  reflection;  and  the  imagination  is 
we  combination  of  ideas:  we  have  ideas  of  the 
inn,  the  moon,  and  all  material  objects ;  we  have 
thought*  on  moral  subjects ;  we  have  imaginations 
drawn  from  the  ideas  already  existing  in  the  mind. 
The  ideas  are  formed ;  they  are  the  rude  materials  with 
which  the  thinking  faculty  exerts  Itself:  the  thoughts 
artoe  in.  the  mind  by  means  of  association,  or  recur 
in  the  mind  by  the  power  of  the  memory ;  tlicy  are 


the  materials  with  which  the  thinking  faculty  employs 
Itself:  the  imaginations  are  created  by  the  mind's  re- 
action on  itself;  they  are  the  materials  with  which  the 


undemanding  seeks  to  enrich  itself. 

The  word  idea  is  not  only  the  most  general  in  sense. 
hot  the  most  universal  in  application;  thought  and 
imagination  an  particular  terms  used  only  In  con- 
nexion with  the  agent  thinking  or  imagining.  All 
these  words  have  therefore  a  distinct  office,  In  which 
they  cannot  properly  be  confounded  with  each  other. 
Jdaa  is  used  In  all  cases  for  the  mental  representation, 


abstractedly  from  the  agent  that  represents  them 
ideas  are  either  clear  or  distinct!  ideas  are  attached  to 
words;  ideas  are  analyzed,  confounded,  and  the  like; 
in  which  cases  the  word  thought  could  not  be  substi- 
tuted ;  Every  one  finds  that  many  of  the  ideas  which 
he  desired  to  retain  have  slipped  away  irretrievably.' 
— Johssoh.  The  thought  belongs  only  to  thinking  and 
rational  beings :  the  brutes  may  be  said  to  have  ideas, 
tat  not  thoughts  :  hmoetheughts  are  either  mean,  fine, 
grovelliiig,  or  sublime,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
Bind  in  which  they  exist: 

The  warring  passions,  and  tnmnltuous  thoughts 

That  rage  within  thee!— Kowa. 
Hence  wo  say  with  more  propriety,  to  indulge  a 
tkamgkt,  than  to  Indulge  an  idea;  to  express  one's 
thoughts,  rather  than  one's  ideas,  on  any  subject: 
sjnougb  the  latter  term  idea,  on  account  of  its  compre- 
hensive nee,  may  without  violation  of  any  express  rule 


be  Indifferently  employed  In  general  discourse  for 
thought ;  but  the  former  term  does  nit  on  this  account 
lose  its  characteristic  meaning. 

The  imagination  is  not  only  the  fruit  of  thought,  but 
of  peculiar  thought;  the  thought  may  lie  another's; 
the  imagination  Is  one's  own :  the  thought  occurs  and 
recurs;  it  comes  and  it  goes ;  it  is  retained  or  rejected  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  thinking  being :  the  imagination  is 
framed  by  special  desire;  it  is  cherished  with  the  par- 
tiality of  a  parent  for  its  offspring.  The  thoughts  are 
busied  with  the  surrounding  objects;  the  imaginations 
are  employed  on  distant  and  strange  objects ;  hence  the 
thoughts  are  denominated  sober,  chaste,  and  the  like ; 
the  imaginations*  wild  and  extravagant  The  thoughts 
engage  the  mind  as  circumstances  give  rwe  to  them ; 
they  are  always  supposed  to  have  a  foundation  in  some 
thing:  the  imaginations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often 
the  mere  fruit  of  a  disordered  brain ;  tbey  are  always 
regarded  as  unsubstantial,  if  not  unreal ;  they  fre- 
quently owe  their  origin  to  the  suggestions  of  the  appe- 
tites and  passions;  whence  they  are  termed  the  imagi- 
nations of  too  heart:  'Different  climates  produce  In 
men,  by  a  different  mixture  of  the  humours,  a  different 
and  unequal  course  of  imaginations  and  passions,' 
— TsnrLs. 


IDEAL,  IMAGINARY. 

Ideal  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  sense  of  Its  prl 
mllive  idea  (e.  idea) :  the  idea  Is  the  representation  of 
a  real  object  in  the  mind ;  but  ideal  signifies  belonging  to 
the  idea  independent  of  the  reality  or  the  external  object. 
Imaginary  preserves  the  signification  of  its  primitive 
imagination  (v.  Fancy,  also  v.  Idea),  as  denoting  what 
Is  crested  by  the  mind  itself. 

The  ideal  is  not  directly  opposed  to,  but  abstracted 
from, the  reality;  'There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the 
stores  of  ideal  anguish,  a  thought  more  painful  than 
the  consciousness  of  having  propagated  corruption.' 
— JoHHSOJt.  The  imaginary,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  reality;  it  is  the  unreal  thing 
formed  by  the  imagination;  *  Superiour  beings  know 
well  the  vanity  of  those  imaginary  perfections  that 
swell  the  heart  of  man.'— Anntsox.  Ideal  happiness 
is  the  happiness  which  is  formed  In  the  mind,  without 
having  any  direct  and  actual  prototype  in  nature ;  but 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  something  possible  tn  be  real 
ized ;  it  may  be  above  nature,  but  not  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  it :  the  imaginary  is  that  which  la  n|ipo»ite  to 
some  positive  existing  reality ;  the  pleasure  which  a 
lunatic  derives  from  the  conceit  of  being  a  king  Is  alto- 


gether imaginary. 


INHERENT,  INBRED,  INBORN,  INNATE. 
The  inherent,  from  horreo  to  stick,  denotes  a  perium 
ncnt  quality  or  property,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is 
adventitious  and  transitory.  Inbred  denotes  that  pro 
perty  which  is  derived  principally  from  habit  or  by  a 
gradual  process,  as  opposed  to  the  one  acquired  by 
actual  efforts,  inborn  denotes  that  which  is  purely 
natural,  in  opposition  to  the  artificial.  Inherent  is  in 
its  sense  the  most  general ;  for  what  Is  inbred  and 
inborn  Is  naturally  inherent;  but  all  Is  not  inbred  and 
inborn  which  Is  inherent.  Inanimate  objects  have 
inherent  properties ;  but  the  inbred  and  inborn  exist 
only  in  that  which  receives  life;  solidity  Is  an  inherent^ 
but  not  an  inbred  or  inborn  property  of  matter :  a  love 
of  truth  is  an  inborn  property  of  the  human  mind:  ll 
Is  consequently  inherent,  In  as  much  as  nothing  can 
totally  destroy  it; 

When  my  new  mind  had  no  infusion  known, 

Thou  gav'st  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own, 

That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 

To  wash  away  th*  inherent  dye.— Cowutv. 

That  which  Is  inbred  Is  bred  or  nurtured  In  us  from  oar 
birth ;  hence,  likewise,  the  properties  of  animals  are 
inbred  In  them,  in  as  much  as  they  are  derived  through 
the  medium  of  the  breed  of  which  the  parent  partakes, 
that  which  la  inborn  is  simply  born  In  us:  a  property 
may  be  inborn,  but  not  inbred;  It  cannot,  however,  be 
inbred  and  not  inborn.  Habits  which  are  Ingrafted 
Into  the  natural  disposition  are  properly  inbred:  whence 
the  vulgar  proverb  that  •  what  is  bred  in  the  bone  wiO 
never  be  out  of  the  flesh;'  to  denote  the  influence 
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which  parents  have  oo  the  characters  of  their  children, 
both  physically  and  morally ; 

But  be,  my  inbred  enemy, 

u'd,  brandishing  his  fetal  dart. 

destroy  j  1  fled,  and  cry'd  out  death! 

MlLTO*. 

Propensities,  on  the  other  hnnd,  which  are  totally  Inde- 
Itendcut  of  education  or  external  circumstance*,  are 
properly  inborn,  at  an  intern  love  of  freedom  - 


Despair,  and  secret  sham 
Of  inborn  worth,  bis  lab* 


I'd. 

Ditto*. 

inborn  and  innate,  from  the  Latin  nates  born,  are 
prectoeJy  the  same  In  meaning,  yet  they  differ  somewhat 
{n  application.  Poetry  and  ttie  grave  style  have  adopted 
assent;  philosophy  has  adopted  masts:  genius  is 
assent  in  some  men;  nobleness  is  inborn  mothers: 
there  to  an  tutor*  talent  in  some  men  to  command,  and 
an  inborn  fitness  in  others  to  obey.  Bf  r.  Locke  and  his 
follower!  are  pleased  to  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
innate  ideas;  and  if  they  Only  mean  that  there  are  no 
sensible  Impression*  on  the  soul,  until  it  Is  acted  upon 
by  external  objects,  they  may  be  right :  but  If  they  mean 
to  tay  that  there  are  no  inborn  characters  or  powers  in 
the  soul,  which  predtopose  it  for  the  reception  of  certain 
Impressions,  they  contradict  the  experience  of  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  in  all  ages,  who  believe,  and 
that  from  close  observation  on  themselves  and  others, 
that  man  has,  from  bki  birth,  not  only  the  general  cha- 
ncier, which  belongs  to  him  In  common  with  his 
species,  but  also  those  peculiar  characteristicks  which 
distinguish  Individuals  from  their  earliest  Infancy :  all 
these  characters  or  characteristicks  are,  therefore,  not 
supposed  to  be  produced,  but  elicited,  by  circumstances ; 
and  the  ideas,  which  are  but  the  sensible  forms  that  the 
soul  assuines  In  its  connexion  with  the  body,  are,  on 
that  account,  in  vulgar  language  termed  innate; 
Grant  these  inventions  of  the  crafty  priest, 
Yetsuch  inventions  never  could  subsist, 
Unless  some  glimmerings  of  a  futum  state 
Were  with  the  mind  coeval  and  innate. 

Jaime. 


TO  CONCEIVE,  APPREHEND,  SUPPOSE, 

IMAGINE. 
To  conceive,  from  the  Latin  coneipio,  or  eon  and  capio 
to  put  together,  to  to  pot  an  image  together  In  the 
mind,  or  to  form  do  Idea ;  'to  apprehend,  from  appro- 

ndlng; 


Apprehending  to  a  momentary  or  sodden  aef ; 
I  nam'd  them  as  they  pass 'd,  and  understood 
Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  indued 
My  sudden  eppreAaiuio*-— Miltok. 
Conceiving,  which  is  a  process  of  nature,  to  often  stosf 
and  gradual,  as  to  conceive  a  design ;  'This  man  cs*r 
ceived  the  duke's  death,  but  what  was  the  motive  of. 
that  felonious  conception  to  hi  the  clouds.'— Woltom. 
What  is  conceived,  is  conclusive  or  at  least  deter- 
minate; *  A  state  or  innocence  and  happiness  to  so 
remote  from  all  that  we  have  ever  seen,  that  sJtnougfa 
we  cap  easily  conceive  it  to  possible,  yet  our  snecufa 


tends  to  lay  hold  of,  to  to  seize  with  the  understand!  . , 
toenppoee,  in  French  onppoeer,  Latin  enppoeni,  perfect 
of  tuppono,  or  enb  aod  pons  to  nut  one  tiling  in  the 
place  of  another,  Is  to  have  one  thing  In  one's  mind  in 
lieu  of  another;  to  imagine,  In  French  imaginor, 
Latin  imagine,  from  imago  an  image,  signifies  to  reflect 
a*  an  image  or  phantom  In  the  mind. 

Conceive,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  Is  the 
cenertck,  the  others  the  specifick  terms:  since  in  appro- 
bonding,  imagining,  and  enppoeing,  we  always  oon- 
eeive  or  form  an  Idea,  but  not  vie*  vorod ;  the  difference 
consists  In  the  mode  and  object  of  the  action :  we 
conceive  of  things  ss  proper  or  Improper,  and  just  or 
unjust,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  this  to  an  act  of  the 
Judgement ;  '  Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in 
their  own  natures;  conceive  of  things  completely  In  all 
their  own  parts;  conceive  of  things  comprehensively  in 
all  their  properties  and  relations ;  conceive  of  things 
extensively  in  all  their  kinds;  conceive  of  things  orderly, 
or  in  s  proper  method.'— Watts.  We  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  another;  this  to  by  the  power  of  simple 
perception; 

Yet  this  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth 
Bo  many  and  so  various  laws  ate  given.— Miltok. 
Jpprebeneion  Is  considered  by  logicians  as  the  first 
power  or  operation  of  the  mind  being  employed  on  the 
atoplest  objects;   'Simple  apprrheneion  denotes  no 
more  than  the  sours  naked  intellection  of  an  object, 
Without  either  composition  or  deduction.*— Guutvu.L*. 
Conceiving  to  applied  to  objects  of  any  magnitude 
which  are  not  above  the  stretch  of  human  power ; 
O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high 
To  have  conceived  of  God,or  that  salute 


lions  upon  it  must  be  general  end  confused.'— Jonnson. 
What  is  apprehended  may  be  dubious  -or  IndetanmV 
nate:  hence  the  term  apprehend  is  taken  in  the  sens* 
of  fear; 

Nothing  to  a  misery, 
Unless  our  weakness  apprehend  it  so. 
Conceive  and  apprehend  are  exercises  of  the  under 
standing;  enppoee  and  imagine  of  the  linaginatioa ; 
but  the  former  commonly  rests  on  some  ground  of 
reality,  the  latter  may  be  the  more  of&priug  of  the 
brain.  Snppoee  is  used  in  opposition  to  positive  know- 
ledge ;  no  person  enppoeoo  that,  of  which  he  is  posi- 
tively informed ;  •  U  can  scarce  be  enppoeed  that  the 
mind  Is  more  vigorous  when  we  sleep,  than  when  we 
are  awake.'— Hawkkswosth.  Imagine  is  employed 
for  that  which,  In  all  probability,  does  not  exist;  we 
shall  not  imagine  what  is  evident  and  undeniable; 
1  The  Earl  of  Rivers  did  not  imagine  there  could  extol. 
In  a  human  form,  a  mother  that  would  ruin  her  own 
son  without  enriching  hersehV— Johmsoh  (Z.tfs  */\ 
Savage). 


TO  CONCEIVE,  UNDERSTAND,  COM 
PREHEND. 

These  terms  indicate  the  intellectual  operations  of 
forming  ideas,  that  is,  ideas  of  the  complex  kind  In  dis- 
tinction from  the  simple  ideas  formed  by  the  act  of 
perception.  To  concaivet  to  to  put  together  in  th* 
mind ;  to  anderetana\  to  to  stand  under,  or  near  to  the 
mind ;  to  comprehend,  from  the  Latin  com  or  sum  and 
prehendo  to  take,  signifies  to  seise  or  embrace  in  the 
mind.  r 

Conception  Is  the  simplest  operation  of  the  three; 
when  we  conceive  we  may  have  but  one  Idea,  when 
we  underetand  or  comprehend  we  have  alt  the  ideas 
which  the  subject  Is  capable  of  presenting.  We  can- 
not understand  or  comprehend  without  concetoing  ; 
but  we  may  often  conceive  that  which  we  neither  «*- 
dereiand  nor  comprehend;  l Whatever  they  cannot 
immediately  conceive  they  consider  as  too  high  to  be 
reached,  or  too  extensive  to  be  comprthendod.'— 
JonNson.  • 

That  which  we  cannot  conceive  to  to  ua  nothing; 
but  the  conception  of  it  gives  It  an  existence,  at  least 
In  our  minds;  but  understanding  or  comprehending 
Is  not  essential  to  the  belief  of  a  thing's  existence.  Be- 
long as  we  have  reasons  sufficient  to  conceive  a  thing  as 
possible  or  probable,  it  to  not  necessary  either  to  sadsr* 
otand  or  comprehend  them  in  order  to  authorise  our  be- 
lief. The  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion  are  objects  of 
conception,  but  not  of  comprehension  ; 

Our  finite  knowledge  cannot  comprehend 

The  principles  of  an  abounded  sway.— 8biblbt. 
We  conceive  that  a  thing  may  be  done  without  under- 
standing bow  it  to  done ;  we  conceive  that  a  thing  may 
exist  without  comprehending  the  nature  of  Its  exist- 
ence. We  conceive  clearly,  underetand  fully,  comprv 
hend  minutely. 

Conception  to  a  species  of  Invention ;  It  to  the  fruit 
of  the  mind's  operation  within  itself;  •  If,  by  a  more 
noble  and  more  adequate  conception  that  be  considered 
as  wit  which  to  at  once  natural  and  new,  that  which, 
though  not  obvious,  Is,  upon  Its  first  production,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  just;  If  It  be  that,  which  he  that 
never  found  it,  wonders  how  he  missed ;  to  wit  of 
this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  seldom  risen.'— 
Johnson.  Understanding  mid  comprehension  are  em- 
ployed solely  on  external  objects ;  we  underetand  and 
comprehend  that  which  actually  exists  before  us,  and 
presents  itself  to  our  observation ;  *  Swift  pays  no  court 


Bail  highly  favour'd,  among  women  blest.— Milt**,    to  the  passions ;  he  excites  neither  surprise  nor  adnO* 
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ration ;  he  always  nmdtnUmd*  bimetf,  and  net  read- 
era  always  under*!***  him.'— Jounso*.  Conceiving 
fa  the  office  of  tiio  Imagination,  as  well  as  the  Judge- 
fjeut;  under*  M«ataf  and  camprtkension  are  Uw  office . 
ef  the  reasoning  faculties  exclusively.  ^ 

•  Graefiem/  *»  employed  wlih  recant  to  mattera  of 
taste,  to  arrangements,  designs,  and  projects;  under- 
etanding  le  employed  on  familiar  objects  which  pre- 
sent  themselves  In  the  ordinary  discourse  and  business 
Of* men;  ceonrchending  respects  principles,  lemons, 
and  speculative  knowledge  in  general.    The  artist 

— .. a  design,  and  he  who  will  execute  it  must 

dit;  the  -       *        ••      • 


b  poet  cancers**  that  which  is  grand 
and  sublime,  and  he  who  will  enjoy  the  perusal  of  hie 
esnerytum*  must  have  refinement  of  mind,  and  ca- 
pacity to  comprehend  the  grand  and  sublime.  The 
builder  conceive*  plans,  the  scholar  understand*  lan- 
nagea,  the  metaphysician  c*stvrc4#ad*  subtle  ques- 

A  ready  conception  supplies  us  with  a  stock  of  ideas 
en  all  subjects :  a  quick  %nd*r*tamdi*g  catches  the 
Intentions  of  others  with  half  a  word;  a  penetrating 
mind  comprehend*  the  abstrusest  points.  There  we 
human  brings  involved  in  such  profound  ignorance, 
■hat  they  cannot  conceio*  of  the  most  ordinary  things 
that  exist  in  civilised  life :  there  are  those  who,  though 
Slow  at  undemanding  words,  will  be  quick  atunder- 
ng  looks  and  sums:  and  there  am  others  who, 
i  dull  at  eonceiotng  or  understanding  common 
■s,  will  have  a  power  for  comprehending  the 
ahstrnef  r  parts  of  the  mathematics. 

CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 
Conception,  from  conceive  (».  7>  csneeme),  signifies 
the  thing  ctmeeHed;  notion,  in  French  notion.  Latin 
a**'*,  fromuetiu?  participle  of  noteo  to  know,  signifies 
the  thing  known. 

Ckmcaptiou  ia  the  mind*s  own  work,  what  it  pictures 
to  Itself  from  the  exercise  of  ha  own  powers ;  « Words 
signify  not  immediately  aad  primely  tilings  themselves, 
but  the  fences/turn*  of  the  mind  concerning  things.'— 
Sooth.  JVtoum  Is  the  representation  of  objects  as 
they  are  drawn  from  observation:  'The  story  of 
TehNuachus  is  formed  altogether  In  the  spirit  of 
Homer,  and  will  give  an  unlearned  reader  a  notion  of 
that  great  poet's  manner  of  writing/— Aoeison.  Con- 
ception* are  the  fruit  of  the  Imagination ;  *  It  Is  natural 
for  the  imaginations  of  men  who  lead  their  lives  in  too 
ry  a  manner  to  prey  upon  themselves,  and  form 
their  own  conceptions  beings  and  tilings  which 
have  no  place  in  nature.*— Stkxlb.  Notion*  are  the 
result  of  reflection  and  experience ;  *  Considering  that 
the  happiness  of  the  other  world  hi  to  be  the  happiness 
ef  the  whole  man.  who  can  question,  but  there  is  an 
infinite  variety  in  those  pleasures  we  are  speaking  oft 
Revelation,  likewise,  very  much  confirms  this  notion 
under  the  different  views  it  gives  us  of  oar  future  hap- 
sjeess.*— Anoison.  Conception*  are  formed ;  notion* 
are  entertained.  Conception*  are  either  grand  or  mean, 
i  or  sublime,  either  clear  or  indistinct,  crude  or 
wt ;  no*ion*  are  either  true  or  false.  Just  or  absurd. 
lectual  culture  serves  to  elevate  the  conception*; 
the  extension  of  knowledge  serves  to  correct  and  refine 


moss  < 
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Some  heathen  philosophers  had  an  indistinct  eonccp- 
m  of  the  Deity,  whose  attributes  and  character  are 
■folded  to  us  In  his  revelation:  the  Ignorant  have 


cam  of 


;  the  Ignorant  J 
often  false  notion*  of  their  duty  and  obligations 
their  super  lours.  The  unenlightened  express  their  gn 
and  crude  conception*  of  a  Superiour  Being  by  some 
material  and  visible  object:   the  vulgar  notion  of 
ghosts  and  spirits  to  not  entirely  baiiished  from  the 
most  cultivated  parts  of  England. 

RECEPTION,  IDEA,  CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 
Perception  expresses  either  the  act  of  perceiving  or 
the  Impression  produced  by  that  act;  In  this  latter 
sense  it  is  analogous  to  an  idea  (v.  Idea).  The  lm- 
sressloo  of  an  object  that  is  present  to  us  to  termed  a 
perception;  the  revival  of  thai  impression,  when  the 
unjust  la  removed,  to  an  idea.  A  combination  of  id*** 
by  which  any  image  to  presented  to  the  mind  to  a  c#u- 

•  Tide  Abbe  Glrard:  ** Entendre,  eotnprendre,  eon- 


(».  Toconutrokond);  the  aesoemtloo  of  two  et 
more  idea*,  so  as  to  constitute  It  a  decision,  is  a  notion 
Perception*  are  clear  or  confused,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  sensible  organs,  and  the  perception  faculty, 
arc  faint  or  vivid,  vugueor  distinct,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  perception,  conception*  are  gross  or 
refined  according  to  the  number  and  extent  of  one's 
;  notion*  are  true  or  false,  correct  or  incorrect, 
rding  to  the  extent  of  one's  knowledge.  The  per- 
ception which  we  have  of  remote  objects  is  sometimes 
so  indistinct  as  to  leave  hardly  any  traces  of  the  image 
on  the  mind ;  we  have  in  that  case  a  perception,  but 
not  an  idea. 

.  What  can  the  fondest  mother  wish  for  more, 
Ev'n  for  her  darling  son,  than  solid  sense, 
Perception*  clear,  and  flowing  eloquence.— Wynne. 
If  we  read  the  description  of  any  object,  we  may  have 
nn  idea  of  it;  but  we  need  not  have  any  immediate 
perception :  the  idea  hi  this  case  being  complex,  and 
tunned  of  many  images  of  Which  we  have  already  hud 
a  perception;  'Imagination  selects  idea*  torn  the 
treasures  of  remembrance.'— JonHrfoN. 

If  we  present  objects  to  our  minds,  according  to  dif 
feront  images  which  have  already  been  impressed,  we 
are  said  to  have  a  conception  of  them :  In  this  case, 
however,  It  to  not  necessary  for  the  objects  really  to 
exist ;  they  may  be  the  oflspring  of  the  mind's  opera- 
tion within  itself;  •  It  to  not  a  bead  that  Is  filled  with 


extravagant  conception*,  which  hi  capable  of  furnish- 
ing the  world  with  diversions  of  this  nature  (from 
humour).'— Ani 
different,  for  tn 
realty  exist,  altti 
stances  which  i 


humour).'— Anntson.  But  with  regard  to  notion*  U  to 
"  '  -  r  they  are  formed  respecting  objects  that  do 
although  perhaps  the  properties  or  clrcum- 
ch  we  assign  to  them  are  not  real ;  *  Those 
notion*  which  are  to  be  collected  by  reason,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  senses,  will  seldom  stood  forward  in  the 
mind,  but  be  treasured  in  the  remoter  repositories  of 
the  memory.*— JoHnson.  If  I  look  at  the  moon,  I 
have  a  perception  of  it ;  if  it  disappear  from  my  sight, 
and  the  impression  remains,  I  have  an  idea  of  It;  if  an 
object,  differing  in  shape  and  colour  from  that  or  any 
thing  else  which  I  may  have  seen,  present  itself  to  my 
mind,  it  to  a  conception ;  if  of  this  moon  I  conceive 
that  ft  is  no  bigger  than  what  it  appears  to  my  eve,  thto 
is  a  notion,  which  in  the  present  instance,  assigns  an 
unreal  property  to  a  real  object. 

TO  THINK,  SUPPOSE,  IMAGINE,  BELIEVE, 

DEEM. 
To  think,  in  Saxon  lain***,  German  denken,  ace. 
from  the  Hebrew  p  to  rule  or  Judge,  to  the  genertck 
term.  It  expresses,  in  common  with  the  other  terms, 
the  act  of  having  a  particular  idea  in  the  mind ;  but  it 
to  Indefinite  as  to  the  mode  and  the  object  of  the 
salon.  To  think  may  be  the  act  of  the  understand 
Ing,  or  merely  of  the  imagination ;  to  tuppot*  and 
imagine  are  rather  the  acta  of  the  imagination  than  of 
the  understanding.  To  tain*,  that  to,  to  have  any 
thought  or  opinion  upon  a  subject,  requires  reflection; 
It  to  the  work  of  time ; 

If  to  conceive  how  nny  thing  can  be 
From  shape  extracted,  and  locality, 
Is  hard:  what  think  you  of  the  Deity  T-Jumrm. 
To  tuppote  and  imagine  may  be  the  acts  of  the  mo- 
ment We  think  a  thing  right  or  wrong ;  we  tnppoee 
it  to  be  true  or  false;  'It  to  absurd  to  *uppo*e  that 
while  the  relations,  In  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  naturally  call  forth  certain  sentiments  and 
affections,  there  should  be  none  to  correspond  to  the 
first  and  greatest  of  all  beings.'— Blair.  We  imagine 
it  to  be  real  or  unreal.  To  think  to  employed  promis- 
cuously in  regard  to  all  objects,  whether  actually  ex-, 
toting  or  not :  to  enppoee  applies  to  those  which  are  un- 
certain or  precarious;  imagine,  to  those  which  are  on-' 
real ;  *  How  ridiculous  must  it  bo  to  imagine  that  the 
clergy  of  England  favour  popery,  when  they  cannot  be 
clergymen  without  renouncing  it.*— Bavaainox.  Think 
and  imagine  are  said  of  that  which  affects  the  senses, 
immediately ;  tnppoee  m  only  said  of  that  which  on 
cupies  the  mind.  We  think  that  we  hear  a  noise  as 
soon  as  the  sound  catches  our  attention;  in  certain 
states  of  the  body  or  mind  we  imagine  we  hear  notoea 
which  were  never  made :  we  rami  that  a  person  will 
come  to-day,  because  he  has  informed  us  that  he  in  ' 
tends  to-do  so ;  we  tuppote  that  be  will  come  to-day% 
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at  a  eertala  how,  became  be  cum  at  the  mom  hoar 
Yesterday. 

When  applied  to  die  even*  and  circameiancei  of 
life,  10  timk  may  be  applied  to  any  time,  past,  present, 
or  to  come,  or  where  no  time  is  expressed :  lo 


fai  more  aptly  applied  to  a  future  time ;  and  imagine  to 
a  past  or  present  time.  We  (am*  that  a  person  hae 
done  a  thing,  it  doing  It,  or  will  do  it;  we  suppose 
tliat  he  will  do  It;  we  iaifM  that  he  has  done  it,  or 
to  doing  it.  A  penon  thinks  that  he  will  die ;  imagines 
that  be  it  in  a  dangeroue  way :  we  think  that  the 
weather  will  be  One  to-day,  we  suppose  that  ibe  afiair 
will  be  decided. 

In  regard  to  moral  points,  in  which  case  the  word 
4mm  may  be  compared  with  the  others;  to  think  it  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  certain  premises.  I  think  that 
a  man  has  acted  wrong:  to  suppose  is  to  take  up  an 
Idea  arbitrarily  or  at  pleasure;  we  argue  upon  a 
•apposed  case,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument:  to 
imagine  Is  to  take  up  an  idea  by  accident,  or  without 
any  connexion  with  the  truth  or  reality;  we  imagine 
that  a  penon  is  offended  with  us,  without  being  able 
to  assign  a  tingle  reason  for  the  Idea ;  imaginary 
are  even  more  numerous  than  those  which  ore 


. roil: 

to  deem  is  to  form  a  conclusion ;  things  ars  deemed 
hurtful  or  otherwise  in  consequence  of  otor/atfon ; 
1  An  empty  house  is  by  the  players  deor*d  the  most 
dreadful  sign  of  popular  disapprobation.'— Hawus- 

WORTH. 

To  think  and  believe  are  both  opposite  to  knowing 
or  perceiving;  but  to  think  Is  s  more  partial  action 
than  to  believe:  we  think  as  the  thing  strikes  us  at 
the  lime ;  we  believe  from  a  settle*'  deduction :  hence,  it 
expresses  much  less  to  say  that  E  think  a  penon  speaks 
Ibe  truth,  than  thai  I  Mine  that  he  sppaksthe  truth ; 
For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can.— Davos*. 

I  think,  from  what  f  can  recollect,  that  such  and 
such  were  the  word*,  I'  a  vague  mode  of  speech,  not 
admissible  in  a  court  of  law  as  positive  evidence :  the 
natural  question  which  follows  upon  this  is,  do  you 
irmly  believe  ltl  to  which,  whoever  can  answer  in  the 
■Armstive,  with  tho  appearance  of  sincerity,  must  be 
admitted  as  a  testimony.  Hence  It  arises,  that  the 
word  can  only  be  employed  In  matten  that  require  but 
Jttle  thought  in  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion;  and 
Relieve  to  applicable  to  things  that  must  be  admitted 
only  on  substantial  evidence.  We  are  at  liberty  to  say 
Ju*  I  Ota*,  or  I  believe,  that  the  account  to  made  out 
4c*t ;  but  we  must  say,  that  I  believe,  not  think,  that 
ebe  Bible  to  the  word  of  God. 


TO  THINK,  REFLECT,  PONDER,  MUSE. 

Think,  In  Saxon  tUncem,  German  denken.  Jtc, 
tomes  from  the  Hebrew  \\  to  direct,  rule,  or  judge; 
reflect,  In  Latin  reflecto,  signifies  literally  to  bend 
back,  that  is,  to  hend  the  mind  back  on  Itself;  ponder, 
from  pandas  a  weight,  signifies  to  weigh ;  mute,  from 
sums,  a  song,  signifies  to  dwell  upon  with  the  bnagi- 
nation. 

To  think  Is  a  general  and  Indefinite  term ;  to  reJUet 
Is  a  particular  mode  of  thinking ;  to  ponder  and  mnse 
are  different  modes  of  reflecting,  the  former  on  grave 
matters,  the  totter  oa  matten  that  Interest  either  the 
affections  or  the  imagination :  we  think  whenever  we 
receive  or  recall  an  idea  to  the  mind;  but  we  reflect 
only  by  recalling,  not  one  only,  but  many  ideas :  we 
think  If  we  only  suffer  the  ideas  to  revolve  In  succes- 
sion in  the  mind :  but  in  rejecting  we  compare,  com- 
bine, and  Judge  of  those  ideas  which  thus  pass  in  the 
mind ;  we  think,  therefore,  of  things  past,  as  they  are 
pleasurable  or  otherwise ;  we  reflect  upon  them  as  they 
are  applicable  to  our  present  condition :  we  may  think 
on  things  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  we  reflect,  vender, 
and  muse  mostly  on  that  which  Is  past  or  present. 
The  man  thinks  on  the  days  of  his  childhood,  snd 
wishes  them  back ;  the  child  thinks  on  the  time  when 
be  shall  be  a  man,  and  is  impellent  until  It  to  come: 
*  No  man  was  ever  weary  of  thinking,  much  less  or 
thinking  that  he  bad  done  well  or  virtuously. '—South. 
A  man  reflects  on  his  past  follies,  and  tries  to  profit 
by  experience ;  *  Let  men  but  rrjlect  upon  their  own 
observation,  and  consider  impartially  with  themselves 
how  few  in  the  world  they  nave  known  made  better 
by  age.'—  South-  One  ponders  on  any  serious  concern 
that  affects  bis  destiny ; 


Stood  on  the  brink  of  hen,  and  look'd  awhjto, 

Pondering  bis  voyage.— Miltoh. 
One  muses  on  the  happy  events  of  his  childhood ;  <l 
was  sluing  on  a  sola  one  evening,  after  I  had  been 
caressed  by  Amurath,  and  my  imagination  kindled  aa 
I  stated.'— Hawuswoktb. 

TO  CONTEMPLATE,  MEDITATE,  MUSB. 

Contemplate,  m  Latin  coniemplatas,  participle  of 
eontemplor,  probably  cornea  from  templum  the  temple, 
that  being  the  place  most  fitted  for  contemplation. 
Meditate,  in  Latin  msditatus,  participle  of  medilor, 
to  probably  changed  from  nulitor,  In  Greek  asAcrew, 
to  modulate,  or  attune  the  thoughts,  as  sounds  are  har- 
Mut  '  " 


rnse  to  derived  from  muss,  owing  to  the 
connexion  between  the  harmony  of  a  song,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  thoughts  in  musing. 

IMflferent  species  of  reflection  are  marked  by  these 
termo. 

We  contemplate,  what  to  present  or  before  our  eyes; 
r-e  meditate  on  what  is  past  or  absent;  wesmseoa 
what  is  present  or  past 

The  heavens,  and  all  the  works  of  the  Creator,  arc 
oblects  of  contemplation;  *I  sincerely  wish  myself 
with  you  to  contemplate  the  wooden  of  God  in  the 
firmament,  rather  than  the  madness  or  man  on  the 
earth.'— Pore.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  fit  sub* 
Jects  for  meditation;  «  But  a  very  small  part  of  the 
spent  in  meditation  on  toe  past,  produce  any 
e  caution  or  salutary  sorrow.'— Jouksow. 
One  masts  on  the  events  or  circumstances  which  have 
been  Just  passing. 

We  may  contemplate  and  meditate  for  the  future, 
but  never  state.  In  this  case  the  two  former  terms 
have  the  sense  of  contriving  or  purposing :  what  Is 
contemplated  to  be  done,  to  thought  of  mora  indis- 
tinctly than  when  It  to  meditaud  to  be  done:  many 
things  are  had  In  contemplation  which  are  never 
seriously  meditated  upon;  'Life  to  the  immediate  gift 
of  God.  a  right  inherent  by  nature  in  evvey  individual, 
and  it  begins  in  contemplation  of  law  at  toon  at  aa 
Infant  to  able  to  stir  In  the  mother's  womb.*— Blace- 
stohs.  Between  contemplating  and  meditating  there 
is  oftener  a  greater  difference  than  between  s 


Thus  plung*d  in  Ilto  and  meditating  more, 
The  people's  patience,  tried,  no  longer  bore 
The  raging  monster.— Drtdbn. 

Contemplation  may  be  a  temporary  action  directed 
to  a  single  object ;  '  There  to  not  any  property  or  cir- 
cumstances of  my  being  that  I  contemplate  with  mora 
Joy  than  my  immortality.*— Beauicr.  Meditating 
is  a  permanent  and  serious  action  directed  to  several 
objects;  'Meditate  till  yon  make  some  act  of  piety 
upon  the  occasion  of  what  you  meditate,  either  get  soma 
new  arguments  against  sin,  or  some  new  encourage- 
ment to  virtue.'— TATLoa.  Musing  it  partial  and  un- 
important: meditation  It  a  religious  duty,  it  cannot 
be  neglected  without  injury  to  a  person's  spiritual  im- 
provement ;  musing  is  a  temporary  employment  of  the? 
mind  on  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  they  happen 
to  excite  an  interest  for  the  time ; 

Musing  as  wont  on  this  and  that, 

Such  trifles  as  I  know  not  what.— Fajutcts. 

Contemplative  and  musing,  as  epithets,  have  a 
strong  analogy  to  each  other. 

Contemplative  to  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  musing  Is  a 
particular  state  of  the  mind.  A  person  may  hive  a 
contemplative  turn,  or  be  in  a  musing  mood. 


TO  CONSIDER,  REFLECT. 

Consider,  in  French  consider  or,  Latin  eensxderu, 
a  faetative,  from  conoids  to  Sit  down,  signifies  to 
make  to  settle  in  the  mind.  ReJUet,  In  Latin  reflecto, 
compounded  of  re  nndflecto,  signifies  to  turn  back,  or 
upon  Itself,  after  the  manner  of  the  mind. 

The  operation  of  thought  to  expressed  by  these  twe> 
words,  but  h  varies  In  the  circumstance*  or  the  action, 

Consideration  is  employed  for  practical  purposes, 
refaction  for  matten  or  speculation  or  moral  improve- 
ment Common  objects  call  for  conoidcrotion  ;  the 
workings  of  the  mind  iiself,  or  object*  purely  spiritual, 
occupy  reflection.    It  to  necessary  to  consider  what  to 
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proper  to  be  doiie,  before  we  take  any  step;  'It  seems 
necessary,  In  the  choice  of  persons  fix  greater  employ- 
asanrs,  to  consider  their  bodies  aa  well  at  their  minds, 
and  ages  and  health  aa  well  aa  their  abilities.*— Tan- 
no.  It  Is  consistent  with  oar  natures,  as  rational 
beings,  to  refUct  on  what  we  are,  what  we  ought  to  be, 
and  what  we  shall  be ;  *  Whoever  redacts  frequently 
on  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  duration,  will  find  out 
that  the  state  of  others  hi  not  more  permanent  than  his 
©w*V— Jonnsoa. 

Without  consideration  we  shall  naturally  commit 
the  most  flagrant  errors ;  without  rejection  i 
never  understand  our  duty  to  our  Maker,  ou 
hour,  and  ourselves. 

TO  CONSIDER,  REGARD. 


deyfecl 
tvnuoy 


"« 


r  (v.  7V  consider)  slralnes  to  take  a  view 
af  a  thing  In  the  mind,  which  is  the  result  of  thought ; 
to  regard  Is  literally  to  look  back  upon,  from  the 
French  regarder.  that  Is,  re  and  gerexr,  to  keep  or 
uFsj£h,-which  is  derived  from  the  old  German  wakxen 
to  see,  of  which  there  are  still  traces  in  the  words 
'oawakran  to  guard  against,  wart  en  to  wait,  and  the 
English  to  be  aware  of. 

There  Is  more  caution  or  thought  in  considering ; 
more  personal  Interest  la  regarding.  A  man  may 
consider  bb  reputation  so  as  to  be  deterred  from 
mking  a  particular  step ;  If  he  regards  hb)  reputation, 
Una  regard  has  a  general  Influence  on  all  he  does. 
•The  king  had  not,  at  that  time,  one  person  about 
Mm  of  his  council,  who  had  the  least  consideration  of 
Ma  own  honour,  or  friendship  for  those  who  sat  at 
the  helm  of  aflairs,  the  Duke  of  Lennox  excepted.'— 
Cl*bxndob. 

If  much  you  note  him, 
You  offend  him ;  feed  and  regard  him  not. 

A  similar  distinction  .exists  between  these  words 
when  not  expressly  personal :  to  consider  a  thing  In  a 
certain  light,  is  to  take  a  steady  view  of  It ;  1 1  con- 
sseVr  the  soul  of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a  glorious  pile  of 
buildings.'— 8tkxlk.  To  regard  a  thing  is  to  view 
It  with  a  certain  Interest ;  *  I  regard  trade  not  only  as 
highly  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth  in  general, 
hut  as  the  most  natural  and  likely  method  of  making  a 
man's  fortune.'— Bvdoblu 


CONSIDERATION,  REASON. 

Consideration,  or  that  which  enters  into  a  person's 
consideration,  has  a  reference  to  the  person  consider- 
ing. Reason,  or  that  which  Influences  the  reason,  is 
taken  absolutely:  considerations  are  therefore  for  the 
meet  part  partial,  as  affecting  particular  interests,  or 
enoeadeMonparacuhvdrcumstances.  *  He  had  been 
made  general  upon  very  partial,  and  not  enough  de- 
flbersiod  consideration*:-- ClaebkOon. 

Reasons  on  the  contrary  may  be  general,  and  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  *  The  reasons 
assaraed In  a  law  of  the  36th  year  of  Edward  IIL  for 
having  pleas  and  judgements  in  the  English  tongue, 
might  have  been  urged  for  having  the  laws  themselves 
m  that  language.'— TrawRiTr. 

When  applied  to  matters  of  practice  the  considera- 
tion influences  the  particular  actions  of  an  individual 
or  individuals ;  no  consideration  of  profit  or  emolument 
should  induce  a  person  to  forfeit  bis  word ; » He  was 
obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  considerations,  to 
search  an  asylum.*— Dbydbm. 

The  reason  Influences  a  line  of  conduct ;  the  reasons 
which  men  assign  for  their  conduct  are  often  as  absurd 
as  they  are  false ; 

I  mask  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons — BntnraAM. 

fa  the  same  manner,  when  applied  to  matters  of 
theory,  the  consideration  to  that  Which  enters  Into  a 
man's  consideration,  or  which  he  offers  to  the  consider- 
ation of  others;  *The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  pun- 
aauneuts  to  any  particular  crimes,  may  appear  from 
several  considerations:— Avdisom.  The  reason  to  that 
which  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  thing;  •  If  it  be 
natural,  ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude  that  there  Is 
same  ground  or  reason  for  those  fears,  and  that  nature 
hath  not  planted  them  in  us  to  no  purpose  r— Ttir- 


TO  ARGUE,  EVINCE,  PROVE.      . 

To  argue,  from  the  Latin  argue,  and  the  Greek 
-*  clear,  signifies  to  make  dear ;  to  earns*,  In  Latin 

j,  compounded  of  vines  to  prove  ot  make  out,  and 

e  forth,  signifies  to  bring  to  light,  to  make  to  appear 
clear;  to  provet  in  French  prouver,  in  Latin  probe\ 
from  probus  good,  signifies  to  make  good,  or  make  to 
ear  good. 

bese  terms  in  general  convey  the  idea  of  evidence^ 
but  with  gradations :  argue  denotes  the  smallest  degree, 
and  prove  the  highest  degree.  To  argue  Is  to  serve 
as  an  Indication  amounting  to  probability ;  to  semes 
denotes  an  indication  so  dear  as  to  remove  doubt;  to 
nrovt  marks  an  evidence  so  positive  as  to  produce  con- 
viction. ' 

It  argues  a  want  of  candour  in  any  man  to  conceal 
circumstances  In  bis  statement  which  are  any  ways 
calculated  to  affect  the  subject  in  question;  *  U  to  not 
the  being  singular,  but  being  singular  for  something, 
that  argues  either  extraordinary  endowments  of  nature 
or  benevolent  intentions  to  mankind,  which  draws  the 
admiration  and  esteem  of  the  world.*— Bkrkklky. 
The  tenour  of  a  person's  conversation  may  evince  the 
refinement  of  his  mind  and  the  purity  of  his  taste; 
*  The  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  particularly  He 
immateriality,  has,  I  think,  been  evinced  almost  to  a 
demonstration.'— Addison.  When  we  see  men  sacri- 
ficing their  peace  of  mind  and  even  their  integrity  of 
character  to  ambition,  it  proves  to  us  how  important  it 
Is  even  in  early  life  toeheck  this  natural,  and  in  some 
measure  laudable,  but  still  insinuating  and  dangerous 


What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath, 

Bnt  argues  or  endears  an  after-scene? 

To  reason  proves,  or  weds  it  to  desire  T— Tovna 

ARGUMENT,  REASON,  PROOF. 
Argument,  from  argue  (v.  To  argue),  signifies  either 
the  thing  that  argues*  or  that  which  to  brought  forward 
In  arguing*:  rearm.  In  French  rsisra,  Latin  relte, 
from  rata*,  participle  of  rear  to  think,  signifies  the 
thing  thought  or  estimated  In  the  mind  by  the  power 
of  reason;  proof,  from  to  prove,  signifies  the  thing  that 


An  argument  serves  for  defence;  a  reason  for  justi- 
fication; a  proof  for  conviction.  Arguments  are 
adduced  In  support  of  an  hypothesis  of  proposition ; 
4  When  the  arguments  press  equally  on  both  sides  In 
matters  that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  safeet  method  la 
to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither.*— Addisob.  Reasons 
are  assigned  in  matters  of  belief  and  practice ; 
The  reasons,  with  his  friend's  experience  join'd, 
Encourag'd  much,  but  more  dtotuxb'd  his  mind. 

D&YDBH. 

Proofs  are  collected  to  ascertain  a  fact ; 

One  soui  in  both,  whereof  good  proof 
This  day  affords.— Milton. 
Arguments  arc  either  strong  or  weak;  reasons  solid 


or  fuQle ;  proofs  clear  and  positive,  or  vogue  and  Inde- 
finite. We  confute  an  argument,  overpower  a  reason* 
and  invalidate  a  proof.  Whoever  wishes  to  defend 
Christianity  will  be  In  no  want  of  arguments ;  *  This, 
before  revelation  bad  enlightened  the  world,  was  the 
very  best  argument  for  a  future  state.*— Attsbbuby. 
The  believer  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to  give  a  reason 
tot  the  hope  that  Is  in  him ;  *  Virtue  and  vice  are  not 
arbitrary  things,  but  there  Is  n  natural  and  eternal 
reason  for  that  goodness  and  Virtue,  and  against 
vice  and  wickedness.*— Tillotson.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  Divine  revelation  there  to  no  circumstance 
that  is  substantiated  with  such  irrefragable  proofs  aa 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour ; 

Are  there  (still  more  amasing !)  who  resist 
The  rising  thought,  who  smother  in  its  birth 
The  glorious  truth,  who  struggle  to  be  brutes? 
Who  fight  the  proofs  of  immortality  1— Youao. 

CAUSE,  REASON,  MOTIVE. 
Canes  to  supposed  to  signify  originally  the  same  as 
case ;  It  means  liowever  now,  by  distinction,  the  case 
or  thing  happening  before  another  as  Its  cause;  the 
reason  m  the  thing  that  acts  on  the  reason  or  under  • 
standing;  the  msttvs,  in  French  men/,  from  the  Latin 
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>  |o  move,  Is  tluu  which 


facias,  partietnfc  of 
brings  Into  action. 

Ohm  respects  the  order  and  connexion  of  things; 
fwm  the  movements  and  operation!  of  the  mind; 
iv(im  the  nmvemcntaof  the  mind  and  body.  Cause  Is 
property  the  generick ;  reason  and  motive  are  specinck : 
•very  mm  or  meCtse  b  a  cause,  but  every  cans*  ia 
not  a  rssse*  or  motive. 

Cause  is  aald  of  all  inanimate  objects;  reaton  and 
metres  of  rational  agents:  whatever  happens  in  the 
world,  happens  from  some  cease  mediate  or  imme- 
diate; the  primary  or  first  cause  of  all,  Is  God;  lTbe 
wise  and  learned  among  the  very  heathens  themselves, 
have  all  acknowledged  some  first  cease,  whereupon 
originally  the  being  of  all  things  dependeth,  neither 
have  they  otherwise  spoken  of  that  cause,  than  as  an 
agent  which,  knowing  what  and  why  It  worketh, 
obscrveth  In  working  a  roost  exact  order  or  lew.'— 
Hookke.  Whatever  opinions  men  hold,  tbev  ought  to 
he  able  to  asslgu  substantial  reason  for  them ;  'if  we 
oommemorate  any  mystery  of  our  redemption,  or  arti- 
cle of  our  faith,  we  ought  to  confirm  our  belief  of  it  by 
considering  all  those  reasons  upon  which  it  is  built' — 
JYblsom.  For  whatever  men  do  they  ought  to  have  a 
sufficient  motive;  '  Every  principle  that  is  a  motive  to 
food  actions  ought  to  be  encouraged.'— Addison. 

As  the  coats  gives  birth  to  the  effect,  so  does  the 
reason  give  birth  to  the  conclusion,  and  the  motive  gives 
birth  to  the  action.  Between  cause  and  effect  there  is 
a  necessary  connexion :  whatever  in  the  natural  world 
la  capable  of  giving  birth  to  another  thing  is  an  ade- 


Cut  off  the  causes,  and  the  effects  will  cease, 
And  all  the  moving  madness  (all  to  peace. 

Daman. 
Bat  In  the  moral  world  there  to  not  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  reasons  and  their  results,  or  motives 
and  their  actions:  the  state  of  the  agent's  mind  is  not 
always  such  as  to  be  acted  upon  according  to  the 
nature  or  things ;  every  adequate  reason  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  Its  natural  conclusion,  lor  every  man  will  not 
believe  who  has  reasons  to  believe,  nor  yield  to  the 
reasons  that  would  lead  to  a  right  belief:  and  every 
motive  will  not  be  accompanied  with  hacorrespondiiig 
action,  for  every  man  will  not  act  who  has  a  motive 
for  acting,  nor  act  ia  the  manner  in  which  his  mottoes 
ought  to  dictate :  the  ceases  of  our  diseases  often  lie  as 
hidden  as  the  reasons  of  our  opinions,  and  the  motives 
fix  our  actions. 

CONCLUSION,  INFERENCE,  DEDUCTION. 

CbacJasisn,  from  conclude,  and  the  Latin  cemelaudo, 
or  sen  and  elude  to  shut  up,  signifies  literally  the 
winding  up  of  nil  arguments  and  reasoning;  inference, 
from  infer,  In  Latin  ta/ers,  signifies  what  Is  brought 
In;  deduction,  from  deduct,  lh  Latin  deductus  and 
deduca  to  bring  out.  signifies,  the  bringing  or  drawing 
one  thing  from  another. 

A  conclusion  Is  full  and  decisive ;  an  inference  is  par- 
tial and  indecisive:  ti  conclusion  leaves  the  mind  ia  no 
doubt  or  hesitation;  it  put*  a  stop  to  ail  farther  rea- 


fall  of  rain  or  a 


'Ton  mtejbt.  from  theafngje  por> 


i  departed,  make  some  useful  inferences  or  guesses 
f  there  are  left  unmarried.*— 6tbblb.    Wo 


deduet  from  a  oombinstkn  of  facte,  fnferenom,  and 
assertions,  that  a  story  la  fabricated;  •  There  is  a  con- 
sequence which  seems  very  naturaHy  deduabls  from 
the  foiegomg  considerations.  If  the  scale  of  being  rises 
by  such  a  regular  progress  so  high  as  man,  we  may  by 
a  parity  of  reason  suppose  that  It  still  proceed 
ally  through  those  beings  which  are  of  a 
nature  to  film.*— Anmsoa.  Hasty  eonelnsion 
a  want  of  judgement,  or  firmness  of  mind:  contrary 
'  VsKw  are  frequently  drawn  from  the  some  cireum- 
nccs  to  serve  the  purposes  of  party,  and  support  a 
favourite  position ;  the  deductions  in  such  cases  are  not 
unfrequently  true  when  the  inferences  are  false. 


I  only  deal  by  rules  of  art, 
Such  as  are  lawful,  and  Judge  by 
Conclusions  of  astrology .— Hudibras. 
Inferences  are  special  conclusions  from  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  they  serve  as  links  in  the  chain  of  reason- 
ing; 'Though  it  may  chance  to  be  right  In  the  con- 
elusion,  it  is  yet  unjust  and  mistaken  In  the  method  of 
inference:— Glakvillb      Conclusion  in   the  logical 
sense  to  the  concluding  proposition  in  a  syllogism, 
drawn  from  the  two  others,  which  are  called  the  pre- 
mises, and  may  each  of  them  be  inferences. 

Conclusions  are  drawn  from  real  facts,  inferences 
are  drawn  from  the  appearances  of  things ,  deductions 
only  from  arguments  or  assertions.  Conclusions  are 
practical;    inferences  ratiocinative;  deductions  arc 

We  conclude  from  a  person's  conduct  or  declarations 
what  he  Intends  to  do,  or  leave  uudone; 

He  praises  wine,  and  we  conclude  from  thence 
He  Kk'd  his  glass,  on  his  own  evidence.— Addison. 
We  infer  from  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  or  the 
"  '  Batnwsphere,thaf  ■ 


BELIEF,  CREDIT,  TRUST,  FAITH. 
Belief,  from  believe,  In  I  _    _     . 

German  glauben,  kilauban,  toe.  comes,  in  all  possibi 
"tf,  in  German  belieben  \     '  . -.     - 


libet  it  pleascth.  signifying  the  pleasure  or  assent  of  the 
Credit,  in  French  credit,  Latin  credUue,  parti- 


mind. 


ciple  of  credo,  compounded  of  cor  the  heart,  and  do  to 
give,  signifies  also  giving  the  heart  Trust  is  con- 
nected with  the  old  word  trow,  in  Saxon  treowian, 
German  franca,  old  German  thravahn,  tamos*,  sec  to 
hold  true,  and  probably  from  the  Greek  Odppuv  to  have 
confidence,  signifying  to  depend  upon  as  true.  Faith, 
in  Latin  fides,  from  fido  to  confide,  signifies  asm  de- 
pendence upon  as  true. 

Belief  is  the  generick  term,  the  ofhns  specifick;  wo 
believe  when  we  credit  mid  trust,  bui  not  always  vise 
vered.  Belief  rests  on  no  particular  person  or  thing; 
but  credit  and  trust  rest  on  the  authority  of  one  or 
more  individuals.  Every  thing  is  the  subject  of  belief 
which  produces  one's  assent:  the  events  of  human  lire 
are  credited  upon  the  authority  of  the  narrator:  the 
words,  promises,  or  the  integrity  of  Individuals  are 
trusted:  the  power  of  persons  and  the  virtue  of  tbiiasj 
are  objects  of  faith. 

Belief  and  credit  are  particular  actions,  or  senti- 
ments: trust  and  faith  are  permanent  dispositions  of 
the  mind.  Things  are  entitled  to  our  belief;  persona 
are  entitled  toour  credit:  but  people  repose  a  trust  in 
others ;  or  have  *  faith  in  others. 

Our  belief  or  unbelief  m  not  always  regulated  by  oar 
reasoning  faculties,  or  the  truth  of  things;  we  often 
believe  from  prejudice  and  Ignorance,  things  to  be  true) 
which  are  very  false ; 

1        Oh !  Pve  heard  him  talk 

Like  the  first-born  child  of  love,  when  every  word 

Spoke  In  his  eyes,  and  wept  to  be  believ'd, 

And  all  to  ruin  me.— Soothbsj*. 

With  the  bulk  of  mankind,  assurance  goes  further 
than  any  thing  else  In  obtaining  credit :  cross  false- 
hoods, pronounced  with  confidence,  will  be  rrodned 
sooner  than  plain  truths  told  in  an  unvarnished  style ; 

Oh  1  I  will  credit  my  8camandra*s  tears ! 

Nor  think  them  drops  of  chance  like  other  wouieife. 

Las. 
There  are  no  disappointments  more  severe  than  those 
which  we  feel  on  finding  that  we  have  trusted  to  men 
of  base  principles ; 

Capricious  man !    To  good  or  ill  Inconstant 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  Is  equal  weakness. 
Johns  on. 

Ignorant  people  have  commonly  a  more  Implicit  faith 
In  any  nostrum  recommended  to  them  by  persons  of 
their  own  class,  than  in  the  prescriptions  or  professional 
men  regularly  educated; 

For  faith  repos'd  on  seas  and  on  the  flatt'ring  sky 
Thy  naked  corpse  Is  doomed  on  shores  unknown  to  Mo 

Davosn. 

Belief,  trust,  and  faith  have  a  religious  application, 
which  credit  has  not  Belief  is  simply  an  act  of  the 
understanding;  trust  and  faith  ere  active  movinc 
principles  of  the  mind  in  which  the  heart  Is  concerneo. 


thickness  of  the  a 


l  that  there  will  be  a  heavy 


Belief  does  not  extend  beyond  an  assent  of  die  mind  to 
any  given  proposition;  trust  and  faith  are  lively  sen- 
timents which  impel  to  aciion.  Belief  is  to  trust  and 
faith,  as  cause  to  effect:  there  may  be  belief  without 
either  trust  ot/axth:  but  there  can  be  no  frnsf  or 
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fitttk  wWmil  kahaf:  we  sstiese  that  there  IsaGod, 
who  is  Ifae  creator  and  piosomi  of  all  his  creature*; 
we  therefore  fries*  In  him  for  his  protection  of  our- 
selves ;  we  btliovo  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of 
men;  we  have  therefore  faith  in  his  redeeming  grace 
lo  save  us  from  our  sins. 

p  to  common  to  an  religions;  *  The  Epicureans 
i  wkh  the  denial  of  a  Providence, 
m  lime  the  existence  -of  gods  in 
i  they  would  not  shock  the  common 
r  of  mankind.'— Aooisoa.  Trust  is  peculiar  to 
•  in  Divine  revelation ;  '  What  can  be  a 
stronger  motive  to  a  firm  trust  and  reliance  on  the 
mercies  of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  bis  Son  to 
softer  for  us  f— Addison.    Faith  is  employed  by  dis- 


of  the  author  of  it,  whkh  is  the  Divine  Spirit.'— Til- 
lotso*.  Belief  to  purely  speculative;  and  trust  and 
fimtk  are  operative :  the  for  mer  operates  on  the  mind ; 
the  tetter  on  the  outward  conduct.  Trust  in  God 
serves  to  dispel  ail  anxious  concern  about  the  future. 
"  Ait*,"  says  the  Apostle,  "fa  deed  without  works." 
Theorists  substitute  belief  for  faith ;  enthusiasts  mis- 
take passion  for  faith.  True  faith  must  be  grounded 
em  a  right  belief y  and  accompanied  with  a  right  practice. 

FAITH,  CREED. 

fmith  («.  BoHof)  denotes  either  the  principle  of 
trusting,  or  the  thing  trusted :  creed,  from  the  Latin 
credo  to  believe,  denotes  the  thing  believed. 

These  words  am  synonymous  when  taken  for  the 
thing  trusted  in  or  believed;  but  they  differ  in  this,  .that 
fmitk  has  always  a  reference  to  the  principle  in  the 
mtad ;  creed  only  respects  the  thing  which  is  the  object 
of  faith:  the  former  is  likewise  taken  generally  and 
Indefinitely ;  the  latter  particularly  and  definitely,  sig- 
nifying a  set  form  or  a  code  of  faith ;  hence  we  say, 
to  he  of  the  same  faith,  or  to  adopt  the  same  creed. 
The  holy  martyrs  died  for  the  faith,  &s  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  •Bt-  Paul  affirms  that  a  sinner  is  at  first  justified 
and  received  into  the  favour  of  God,  by  a  sincere  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  faith.*— Tillotson.  Every 
esftabffahed  form  of  religion  will  have  Its  peculiar  creed. 
The  Church  of  England  has  adopted  that  creed  which 
k  considers  as  containing  the  purest  principles  of 
Christian  faith;  'Supposing  all  the  great  points  of 
atheism  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  creed.  I  would  fain 
ssk  whether  It  would  not  require  an  infinitely  greater 
measure  of  faith  than  any  set  of  articles  which  they 
so  violently  oppose  T— Annuo*. 

CONVICTION,  PERSUASION. 

Cbmricffsm,  from  convince,  denotes  either  the  act  of 
convincing  or  the  stateof  being  convinced  ;  persuasion, 
which,  from  the  Latin  versuadoo,  or  euadeoy  and  the 
Greek  tfdc  sweet,  signifies  to  make  thoroughly  agree- 
able to  the  taste,  expresses  likewise  the  act  of  per- 
suading,  or  the  stale  of  being  persuaded. 

What  convince*  binds;  what  persuades  attracts. 
We  convince  by  arguments;  it  is  the  understanding 
whkh  determines  *  we  are  persuaded  by  entreaties  and 
personal  Influence,  it  is  the  imagination,  the  passions, 
or  the  will  which  decide.  Our  conviction,  respects 
solely  matters  of  belief  or  faith ;  '  When  therefore  the 
Apostle  requlreth  ability  to  convict  bereticks,  can  we 
think  be  judgeth  it  a  thing  unlawful,  and  not  rather 
needful,  to  use  the  principal  instrument  of  their  convic- 
tion, the  light  of  reason/— Hookex.  Our  persuasion 
respects  matters  of  belief  or  practice ;  *  I  should  be  glad 
If  I  coold  persuade  him  to  write  such  another  critique 
on  any  thing  of  mine,  for  when  he  condemns  any  of  my 
poems,  he  makes  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of 
them.'— DftTDKM.  We  are  convinced  that  a  thing  is 
true  or  false ;  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  either  right  or 
wrong,  advantageous  or  trie  contrary.  A  person  will 
hnve  naif  effected  a  thing  who  Is  convinced  that  it  is  in 
Ms  power  to  effect  it ;  he  will  be  easily  persuaded  to  do 
that  which  favour*  his  own  interests. 

Conviction  respects  our  most  important  duties 
'Their  wisdom  is  only  of  this  world,  to  put  false 
colours  upon  things,  to  can  good  evil,  and  evil  good, 
against  the  conviction  of  their  own  consciences/— 
•will     Persuasion  is  frequently  applied  to  matters  of 


•Phlloclea'B  beaoty  not  <^  persuaded, 
but  so  persuaded  that  all  hearts  must  yieldz-iftxursv 
The  first  step  to  true  repentance  is  a  thorough  convic- 
tion otlhv  enormity  of  sin.  The  core  of  people's  mala* 
dies  is  sometimes  promoted  to  a  surprising  degree  by 
their  persuasion  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 

As  conviction  is  the  effect  of  substantial-evidence,  It 
is  solid  and  permanent  in  its  nature;  it  cannot  be  so 
easily  changed  and  deceived ;  persuasion,  depending  on 
our  feelings,  Is  influenced  by  external  objects,  and  ex- 
posed to  various  changes;  it  may  vary  both  in  the 
degree  and  in  the  object  Conviction  answers  In  our 
minds  to  positive  certainty ;  persuasion  answers  to  pro- 
bability. ^  ^ 

The  practical  truths  of  Christianity  demand  our 
deepest  conviction ;  *  When  men  bnve  settled  in  them- 
selves a  conviction  that  there  fa  nothing  honourable 
which  Is  not  accompanied  with  innocence;  nothing 
mean  but  what  has  guilt  in  it;  riches,  pleasures,  and 
honours  will  easily  lose  their  charms,  if  they  stand  be 
tween  us  and  our  Integrity.'— Stbble.  Of  the  apecu 
lative  truths  of  Christianity  we  ought  to  have  a  rational 
persuasion ;  *  Let  the  mind  be  possessed  with  tin  per- 
suasion of  immortal  happiness  snnexed  to  the  act,  and 
there  will  be  no  want  of  candidates  to  struggle  for  the 
glorious  prerogative.'— CunnxanAim.     - 

The  conviction  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  thai 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  condemn  or  admire 
cannot  be  effected  without  powerful  means;  but  we 
may  be  persuaded  of  the  propriety  of  a  thing  to-day, 
which  to-morrow  we  shall  regard  with  indlfferenee, 
We  ought  to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  avoiding 
every  thing  which  can  interfere  with  the  good  order  of 
society ;  we  may  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  a  person'f 
narrative  or  not,  according  to  the  representation  made 
to  us;  we  may  be  persuaded  to  pursue  any  study  or  lay 


UNBELIEF,  INFIDELITY,  INCREDULITY 
Unbelief  {v.  Belief)  respects  matters  In  general ;  tad 
rfefcty,  from  fides  faithful,  fa  unbelief  as  respects  Divine 
revelation ;  incredulity  Is  unbelief  In  ordinary  matters 
Unbelief  is  taken  in  an  indefinite  and  negative  sense; 
it  is  the  want  of  belief  in  nny  particular  thing  that  may 
or  may  not  be  believed :  infidelity  is  a  more  active  stale 
of  mind ;  it  supposes  a  violent  and  total  rejection  of  thai 
whkh  ought  to  be  believed :  incredulity  Is  also  an  active 
state  of  mind,  fn  which  we  oppose  a  belief  to  matters 
that  may  be  rejected.  Unbelief  does  not  of  Itself  con 
vey  any  reproachful  meaning;  it  depends  upon  the 
thing  disbelieved;  we  may  be  unbelievers  In  Indifferent 
as  well  as  the  most  Important  matters ;  hut  absolutely 
taken  it  means  one  who  disbelieves  sacred  truths; 
l8uch  a  universal  acquaintance  with  things  will  keep 
you  from  an  excess  of  credulity  and  unbelief;  i.  e.  a 
readiness  to  believe  or  deny  every  thing  at  first  hearing/ 
— Watts.  *  One  gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title 
pages  and  editions;  and  immediately,  to  become  con- 
spicuous, declares  that  be  is  an  unbeliever.1— Anmson. 
Infidelity  Is  taken  in  the  worst  sense  for  a  Mind  and 
senseless  perversity  In  refusing  belief; » Belief  and  pro- 
fession will  speak  a  Christian  but  very  faintly,  when 
thy  conversation  proclaims  thee  an  infidd.*— South 
incredulity  is  often  a  mark  of  wisdom,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  a  mark  of  the  contrary ;  'lam  not  altogether 
incredulous  that  there  may  be  such  candles  as  are  made 
of  salamander's  wood,  being  a  kind  of  mineral  which 
whiteneth  in  the  burning  and  consumeth  not/— Bacoh. 
1  The  youth  hears  all  the  predictions  of  the  aged  wlti» 
obstinate  incredulity.'-^  Johnson.  The  Jews  are  «***> 
hevers  In  the  mission  of*our  Saviour ;  the  Turks  are 
infidels^  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible; 
Deists  and  Atheists  are  likewise  infidels,  Inasmuch  ai 
they  set  themselves  up  against  Divine  revelation;  well 
informed  people  are  always  incredulous  of  stories 
respecting  ghosts  and  apparitions. 

DISBELIEF,  UNBELIEF 
Disbelief  properly  implies  the  believing  that  a  thing 
fa  not,  or  refusing  to  believe  that  it  Is.  Unbelief  ex- 
presses properly  a  believing-  the  contrary  of  what  one 
has  believed  before:  disbelief  is  qualified  as  to  Its  nature 
by  the  thing  disbelieved,  « The  belief  or  disbelief  of  a 
thing  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing/— Tillot- 
son.   Our  disbelief  of  the  idle  tales  which  are  told  b 
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beggars,  to  Justified  by  Ibe  frequent  detection  of  their 
Aueehuod ;  *  The  ettaiM  has  not  found  his  post  tenable, 
and  to  therefore  retired  into  deism,  and  a  disbelief  ot 
revealed  religion  only.'— Addison.  Our  Saviour  had 
compassion  on  Thomas  for  his  unbelief,  and  gave  him 
such  evideoees  of  his  identity,  as  dissipated  every 
doubt;  *  The  opposite*  to  faith  are  unbelief  and  Credu- 
lity.'—TiLLOTSOS. 

DOCTRINE,  PRECEPT,  PRINCIPLE. 

Doctrine,  in  French  doctrine,  Latin  doctrine,  from 
deeee  to  teach,  signifies  the  thing  taught ;  precept,  from 
the  Latin  projeipio,  signifies  the  thing  laid  down ;  and 
principle,  in  French  srtnewe,  Latin  prineivinm,  signi- 
fies the  beginning  of  things,  that  to,  their  first  or  origi- 
nal component  parts. 

The  doctrine  requires  a  teacher;  the  precept  requires 
a  superiour  with  authority ;  XhtprincipU  reaulres  only 
an  illustrator.  The  doctrine  to  always  framed  by 
some  one;  the  precept  to  enjoined  or  laid  down  by 
some  one  j  the  principle  lies  in  the  thing  itself.  The 
doctrine  is  composed  of  principles,  the  preempt  rests 
upon  principles  or  doctrines.  Pythagoras  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  enjoined  many 
precepts  on  his  disciples  for  the  regulation  of  their  con- 
duct, particularly  that  they  should  abstain  from  eating 
animal  food,  and  be  only  silent  hearers  for  the  first  five 
years  of  then*  scholarship:  the  former  of  these  rules 
depended  upon  the  preceding  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
transmigration  to  the  bodies  of  animals ;  the  latter 
rested  on  that  simple  principle  of  education,  the  entire 
devotion  of  the  scholar  to  the  master. 

We  are  said  to  believe  In  doctrines  t  to  obey  pro- 
cents  ;  to  imbibe  or  bold  principles.  The  doctrine  to 
that  which  enters  Into  the  composition  of  our  faith; 
1  To  make  new  articles  of  faith  and  doctrine  no  man 
tbtnketh  it  lawful;  new  laws  of  government  what 
church  or  commonwealth  to  there  which  inaketh  not 
either  atone  time  or  other.'— Hookeb.  'This  sedi- 
tious, unconstitutional  doctrine  of  electing  kings  to  now 
publickly  taught,  avowed,  and  printed.'—  Burks.  The 
precept  to  that  which  to  recommended  for  practice; 
tpythagoras's  first  rule  directs  us  to  worship  the  gods, 
as  is  ordained  by  law,  for  thai  to  the  most  natural  In- 
terpretation of  the  precept.'— A  onison.  Both  are  the 
subjects  of  rational  assent,  and  suited  only  to  the 
matured  understanding:  principles  are  often  admitted 
without  examination;  ana  imbibed  as  frequently  from 
observation  and  circumstances,  ss  from  any  direct 
personal  efforts ;  children  as  well  as  men  got  prin- 
ciples ;  « If  we  hid  the  whole  history  of  zeal,  from  the 
days  of  Cain  to  our  times,  we  should  see  litnlled  with 
so  many  scenes  of  slaughter  and  bloodshed,  as  would 
make  a  wise  man  very  careful  not  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  actuated  by  such  *  principle,  when  It  regards  mat- 
ters of  opinion  and  speculation.  —Addison. 

DOCTRINE,  DOGMA,  TENET. 
The  doctrine  (e.  Doctrine)  originates  with  the  indi- 
vidual who  teaches,  In  application  to  all  subjects;  the 
doctrine  is  whatever  to  taught  or  recommended  to  the 
belief  of  others ;  the  dogma,  from  the  Greek  boWpa  and 
eessw  to  think,  signifies  the  thing  thought,  admitted,  or 
taken  for  granted ;  this  lies  with  s  body  or  number  of 
Individuals;  the  tenet,  from  the  Latin  teneo  to  hold  or 
maintain,  signifies  the  thing  heid  or  maintained,  and  to 
a  species  of  principle  (e.  Doctrine*  specifically  main- 
tained in  matters  of  opinion  by  poisons  In  general. 

The  doctrine  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  individual 
by  whom  it  to  framed ; 

Unpraetto'd  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power 

By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour; 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  prise, 

More  skiU'd  to  raise  the  wretch'd,  than  to  rise. 

Golosmith. 

The  dogma  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  body  by  whom 

it  ismaintained ;  *  Our  poet  was  a  stoick  philosopher, 

and  all  his  moral  sentences  are  drawn  from  the  dogmas 

of  that  sect.1— Davnsir.    The  tenet  rests  on  Its  own 

tntrtnslck  merits  or  demerit* ;  *  One  of  the  puritanical 

tenets  was  the  illegality  of  all  games  of  chance  '— 

Johnbok.     Many  of  the  doctrines  of  our  blessed 

Saviour  are  held  by  faith  in  him ;  they  are  subjects  of 

persuasion  by  the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers:  the 

•sgmas  of  the  Romish  church  are  admitted  by  none 


no  ui  we  omervui  aemnninMiomi  ©I 

carcely  to  be  known  or  dtotingutahed; 
upon  such  trivial  points;  'Theocca- 
;  beiog  first  disgusted  with  the  tenets 


but  such  as  admit  its  authority:  ilia  feaeft  of  fassaV 

licaas,  levellers,  and  freethinkers,  have  been  nanlnah 
legly  maintained  both  in  publkk  and  private. 

TENET,  POSITION. 
The  tenet  (v.  Doctrine)  to  the  opinion  which  wa 
hold  in  our  own  minds :  the  position  to  that  which  we 
lay  down  for  others.  Our  tenets  may  be  hurtful,  our 
positions  false.  He  who  gives  up  his  tenets  readily 
evinces  an  unstable  mind ;  he  who  argues  on  a  false 
position  shows  more  tenacity  and  subtlety  than  good 
sense.  The  (easts  of  the  different  denominations  of 
Christians  are  scarcely  t 
they  often  rest  upon  sue 
tion  of  Luther's  beiog  first  disgusted  i 
of  the  Romish  church,  to  known  to  every  one,  the 
least  conversant  with  history.'— Robketsoh.  The 
positions  which  an  author  lays  down  must  be  very 
definite  and  clear  when  he  wishes  to  build  upon  them 
any  theory  or  system ;  '  To  the  position  of  Tully,  thai 
if  virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  be  loved,  may  be 
added,  that  If  truth  could  be  heard,  she  must  ba 
obeyed.'— JonNioa. 

THEORY,  SPECULATION. 
Theory,  from  the  Greek  Ocdouni  to  behold,  and  specn 
lotion,  from  the  Latin  specnlor  to  watch  for  or  espyi 
are  both  employed  to  express  what  to  seen  with  the 
mind's  eye.  Theory  is  the  fruit  of  reflection,  it  serves 
the  purposes  of  science;  practice  will  be  incomplete 
when  the  theory  to  false; 

Tru«j  piety  without  cessation  tost 

By  theories,  the  practice  past  to  lost— -Ocxitab:. 
Speculation  belongs  more  to  the  Imagination ;  It  has 
therefore  less  to  do  with  realities :  it  to  that  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  practice,  and  can  therefore  never  ba 
brought  to  the  test  of  experience ;  *  In  all  these  things 
being  fully  persuaded  that  what  ihey  did,  it  was  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God.  and  that  all  men  should  do 
the  like;  there  remained  after  speculation  practice 
whereunto  the  whole  world  might  be  framed.'— 
HooKjta.  Hence  it  arises  that  theory  is  contrasted 
sometimes  with  the  practice  to  designate  its  insuffi- 
ciency to  render  a  man  complete ; 

True  Christianity  depends  on  fact, 

Religion  is  not  theory,  but  acL— Haste. 
And  speculation  is  put  for  that  which  to  fanciful  or 
unreal ;  *  This  is  a  cpnslderation  not  to  be  neglected  or 
thought  an  indifferent  matter  of  mere  speculation.*^ 
Leslie.  A  general  who  Is  so  only  in  theory  will 
acquit  himself  miserably  In  the  field;  a  religionist 
who  is  only  so  in  speculation  will  make  a  wretched 
Christian. 


OPINION,  SENTIMENT,  NOTION. 

Opinion,  in  Latin  opinio  from  opinor,  and  the  Greek 
fatvofw,  to  think  or  judge,  is  the  work  of  the  head ; 
sentiment,  from  eentio  to  feel,  to  the  work  of  the  heart ; 
notion  (vide  Perception)  to  a  simple  operation  of  the 
thinking  facility. 

We  form  opinions:  we  have  senthnente  :  we  gat 
notions.  Opinions  are  formed  on  speculative  matters ; 
they  are  the  result  of  reading,  experience,  or  reflec- 
tion :  continents  are  entertained  on  matters  of  prac- 
tice ;  they  are  the  consequence  of  habits  and  circum- 
stances: notions  are  gathered  upon  sensible  objects, 
and  arise  out  of  the  casualties  of  hearing  and  seeing. 
We  have  opinions  on  religion  as  respects  its  doctrines ; 
we  have  sentiments  on  religion  as  respects  its  practice 
and  Its  precepts.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  In  the 
general  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  In  the 
particular  sense,  are  opinions ;  honour  and  gratitude 
towards  the  Deity,  the  sense  of  our  dependence  upon 
him,  and  obligations  to  him,  are  sentiments. 

Opinions  are  more  liable  toerrour  than  sentiments: 
the  former  depend  upon  knowledge,  sod  must  there- 
fore be  Inaccurate ;  the  latter  depend  rather  upon  in- 
stinct, and  a  well  organized  frame  of  mind ;  •  Time 
wears  out  the  fictions  of  opinion,  and  doth  by  degreea 
discover  and  unmaek  that  fallacy  of  ungrounded  per- 
suasions, but  confirms  the  dictates  and  sentiments  of 
nature.1— Wilkins.  Notions  are  still  more  liable  to 
errour  than  either;  they  are  the  Unmatured  decisions  of 
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use  uninformed  nM  on  the  appearances  of  things: 
There  la  nothing  made  a  mora  common  subject  of 
discourse  than  nature  and  its  laws,  and  yet  few  agree 
in  their  notions  about  ibese  words.'— -Cm**. 

The  difference  of  ovation  among  men,  on  the  most 
important  questions  or  human  life,  is  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  mind  of  man  is  very  easily  led  astray 
'No,  cousin,  (said  Henry  IV. 


en  or  ran 
when  ebanjed  by  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  with  having 
chanced  his  religion)  I  have  changed  no  religion,  but 
an  opinion.'— Howbl.  Whatever  difference  of  opi- 
nion there  may  be  among  Christians,  there  is  but  one 
sentiment  of  love  and  good-will  among  those  who  fol- 
low the  example  of  Christ,  rather  than  their  own  pas- 
sions; *  There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation 
who  can  raise  a  pleasing  discourse  from  their  own 
stock  of  sentiments  and  images.'— Johsson.  The  no- 
tions of  a  Deity  are  so  imperfect  among  savages  in 
general,  that  they  seem  to  amount  to  little  more  than 
an  indistinct  idea  of  some  superiour  invisible  agent ; 
'  Being  we  are  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  proper  no- 
tion of  the  church,  therefore  I  shall  not  took  upon  ilas 
any  more  than  the  eons  of  men.*— Psaesox. 

DEITY,  DIVINITY. 
Deity,  from  Dens  a  God,  signifies  a  divine  person. 
Ehetmtv,  from  divinns,  signifies  the  divine  essence  or 
power:  the  deities  of  the  heathens  had  little  of  am- 
saiy  in  them;  *  The  first  original  of  the  drama  was 
religious  worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which 
was  nothing  else  but  a  hymn  to  a  2>«Y».'— Aimisoa. 
The  diainitf  of  our  Saviour  Is  a  fundamental  ankle  in 
the  Christian  faith; 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  1 
*Tis  the  dromtty  that  stirs  within  us.— Annuo*. 

CELESTIAL,  HEAVENLY. 
Celestial  and  heavenly  derive  their  difference  In  sfg- 
njfkatioa  from  their  different  origin :  they  both  literally 
Imply  belonging  to  heaven ;  but  the  former,  from  the 
Latin  cojleetum,  signifies  belonging  to  the  heaven  of 
heathens;  the  latter,  which  has  its  origin  among  be- 
lievers in  the  true  God,  has  acquired  a  superiour  sense, 
in  regard  to  hoove*  as  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty. 
This  distinction  Is  pretty  faithfully  observed  In  their 
application :  celestial  Is  applied  mostly  in  the  natural 
ssnse  of  the  heamsne:  heavenly  is  employed  mote  com- 
monly in  a  spiritual  sense.  Hence  we  speak  of  the 
+Jeotial  globe  as  distinguished  from  the  terrestrial,  of* 
♦*e  celestial  bodies,  of  Olympus  as  the  celestial  abode 
tU  Juphnr,  of  the  celestial  deities; 

Twice  warn'd  by  the  ceUetial  messenger, 
The  pious  prince  arose,  with  hasty  fear.— Darns*. 
Unhappy  son!  (fair  Thetis  thus  replies, 
While  tears  celestial  trickle  from  her  eyes.)— Pom. 
But  on  the  other  band,  of  the  heavenly  habitation,  of 
heavenly  toys  or  biles,  of  heavenly  spirits  and  the  like. 
There  are  doubtless  many  cases  in  which  celestial  may 
be  used  for  heavenly  in  the  moral  sense; 
Thus  having  said,  the  hero  bound  his  brows 
With  leafy  branches,  then  perfonn'd  hit  vows ; 
Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
Then  Earth,  the  mother  of  the  heavenly  race. 

Detdch. 
But  there  are  cases  In  which  heavenly  caimot  so  pro- 
perly be  substituted  by  celestial ;  '  As  the  love  of  hea- 
ven makes  one  heavenly,  the  love  of  virtue  virtuous, 
so  doth  the  love  of  the  world  make  one  become 
worldly.'— Simurr.    Heavenly  Is  frequently  employed 
In  the  sense  of  sunerexesllent; 
Bnt  now  he  sebVd  Briseis*  heav'nty  charms, 
And  of  my  valour's  prize  defrauds  my  arms.— Pom. 
The  poets  have  also  availed  themselves  of  the  license 
to  use  celestial  in  a  similar  sense,  as  occasion  might 


TO  ADOBE,  WOBSHD?. 


Adore,  In  French  adorer,  Latin  adero,  or  ad  and 
era,  signifies  literally  to  pray  to.    WorohAp,  in  Saxon 
'    contracted  from  worthship,  implying 
t  that  w  worth,  or  the  worth  hseif; 


whence  it  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  action 
of  doing  suitable  homage  to  the  object  Which  has  worth 
and,  by  a  just  distinction,  of  paying  homage  to  our 
Maker  by  religious  rites. 

Adoration,  strictly  speaking.  Is  the  service  of  the 
heart  towards  a  Superiour  Being,  in  which  we  ac- 
knowledge our  dependence  and  obedience,  by  petition 
and  thanksgiving:  worship  consists  in  the  outward 
form  of  snowing  reverence  to  some  supposed  superiour 
being.  Adoration  can  with  propriety  be  paid  only  to 
the  one  true  God;  'Menander  esys,  that  "Gad.  the 
Lord  and  Father  of  all  things,  is  alone  worthy  or  our 
humble  adoration,  being  at  once  the  maker  and  giver 
*" ***    "  But  worship  la 


of  all 


bknslngs." '— CuMsaaLuin. 
by  heathens  to  stocks  and  sti 


By  reason,  man  a  Godhead  can  discern, 
But  how  he  should  be  worship' d  cannot  learn. 

Darns*. 
We  may  adore  our  Maker  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  whenever  the  heart  Is  lifted  up  towards  him ; 
but  we  worship  him  only  at  stated  times,  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules :  *  Solemn  and  serviceable  worship 
we  name,  for  distinction  sake,wbatsoever  bdongeth 
to  the  church  or  puUkk  society  of  God,  by  way  of 
external  adoration.1'-- fiooaaa.  Outward  signs  are  but 
secondary  in  the  act  of  adoration;  and  in  divine  wpr- 
ehip  there  is  often  nothing  existing  but  the  outward 
form.  We  seldom  adore  without  worshipping;  but 
we  too  frequently  worship  without  adoring. 

TO  ADORE.  REVERENCE,  VENERATE, 
REVERE. 

Adoration  has  been  before  considered  only  In  rela- 
tion to  our  Maker ;  it  is  here  employed  in  an  Improper 
and  extended  application  to  express,  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner,  the  devotion  of  the  mind  towards 
sensible  objects:  Reverence,  in  Latin  reverentia, 
reverence  or  awe,  implies  to  show  reverence,  from 
rsvereor,  to  stand  in  awe  of:  Venerate,  in  Latin  vene- 
rates, participle  of  veneror,  probably  from  venere 
beauty,  signifvlng  to  hold  In  very  high  esteem  for  its 
superiour  qualities :  revere  is  another  form  of  the  same 
verb. 

Reverence  kv  equally  engendered  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  superiority  in  a  being,  whether  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  our  Creator,  or  any  earthly  being  as  our 
parent.  It  differs,  however,  from  adoration,  in  as 
much  as  It  has  a  mixture  of  fear  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  weakness  and  dependence,  or  of  obliga- 
tion for  favours  received:  'The  fear  acceptable  to 
God,  is  atolla!  fear,  an  awful  reverence  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  proceeding  from  a  Just  esteem  for  his  perfec- 
tions, which  produces  in  us  an  inclination  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  an  unwillingness  to  offend  him.'— Roocas. 

To  revere  and  venerate  sre  applied  only  to  human- 
beings,  and  that  not  so  much  from  the  relation  we 
stand  in  to  them,  as  from  their  characters  and  endow 
ments ;  on  which  account  these  two  latter  terms  are 
applicable  to  Inanimate  as  well  as  animate  objects. 

Adoration  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  essentially 
requires  no  external  form  of  expression  •  it  is  best 
expressed  by  tbs  devotion  of  the  individual  to  the 
service  of  him  whom  he  adores;  '  **  There  Is  no  end 
of  his  greatness."    The  most  exalted  creature  he  has 
made  Is  only  caoable  of  adoring  h;  none  but  himself 
can  comprehend  it'— Addison.     Reverencing  our 
Maker  is  altogether  an  Inward  feeling;  but  reverencing 
our  parents  includes  In  it  an  outward  expression  of  our 
sentiments  by  our  deportment  towards  them ; 
The  war  protracted,  and  the  siege  <Way»d, 
Were  due  to  Hector's  and  this  hero's  hand, 
Both  brave  alike,  and  equal  In  command ; 
jBneaa,  not  infariour  in  the  field, 
In  pious  reverence  to  the  gods  exceir  d.— Daron* 
Revering  and  venerating  are  confined  to  the  breast  of 
the  individual,  but  they  may  sometimes  display  them 
selves  In  suitable  acts  of  homage. 

Good  princes  are  frequently  adored  by  their  subjects: 
It  Is  a  part  of  the  Christian  character  to  reverence  our 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  as  well  as  all  temporal 
authorities ;  *  It  seems  to  be  remarkable  that  death  In- 
creases our  veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenuates 
our  hatred  of  the  bad.*— Johksom.  We  ought  to  seas- 
rats  all  truly  good  men  while  living,  and  to  raver* 
their  memories  when  they  are  dead: 
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And  had  not  men  the  hoary  head  rever'd, 
And  boye  paid  reoirence  when  a  man  appear' d, 
Both  must  have  died,  though  richer  skins  they  wore, 
And  saw  more  neaps  of  acorns  In  their  store. 

CasncH. 

OFFERING,  OBLATION. 
Offering,  from  offer,  and  oblation,  from  ablatio  and 
eblatne  or  ofiatne,  come  both  from  off  (e.  To  offer): 
the  former  is  however  a  term  of  much  more  general 
and  familiar  use  than  the  latter.  Offering*  are  both 
moral  and  religious;  oblation,  in  the  proper  sense,  is 
religious  only;  the  money  which  Is  put  Into  the 
sacramental  plate  Is  an  offering;  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  at  the  sacrament  Is  an  oblation.  The 
offering,  in  a  religious  sense,  is  whatever  one  effete  as 
a  gift  by  way  of  reverence  to  a  superiour ; 

They  are  polluted  offering*,  more  ebhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

BnaxsraAitc. 

The  winds  to  heav*n  the  curling  vapouis  bore, 
Ungrateful  offering  to  the  lininortalpow'rs, 
Whose  wrath  hong  heavy  o'er  the  Trojan  tow'rs. 

Purs. 

The  oblation  is  the  offering  which  is  accompanied 
with  some  particular  ceremony;  'Many  conceive  in 
the  oblation  of  Jephtha's  daughter,  not  a  natural  but 
a  civil  kind  of  death.'— Baown.  The  wise  men  made 
an  offering;  to  our  Saviour ;  but  not  properly  an  *Me- 
tion ;  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  as  In  general  all  religious 
sacrifices,  were  in  the  proper  sense  oblation*.  Tho 
lerm  oblation,  In  a  figurative  sense,  may  be  as  gene- 
•rally  applied  as  offering ; 

Te  mighty  princes,  your  oblations  bring, 

And  pay  due  honours  to  your  awful  king.— Pitt. 

The  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear.— Drtdxjc 

MALEDICTION,  CURSE,  IMPRECATION,  EX- 
ECRATION, ANATHEMA. 

Malediction,  from  male  and  dies,  signifies  a  saying 
til,  that  is.  declaring  an  evil  wish  against  a  person : 
curie,  in  Saxon  hnreian,  comes  In  all  probability  from 
the  Greek  emptm,  to  sanction  or  ratify,  signifying  a  bad 
wish  declared  upon  oath,  or  in  a  solemn  manner:  im- 
precation, from  im  and  areeo,  signifies  a  praying  down 
evil  upon  a  person :  execration,  from  the  Lauu  exe- 
■eror,  that  is,  I  eaerie  excluder*,  signifies  the  same  as  to 
^excommunicate,  with  every  form  of  soJemsj  impreca- 
tion :  anathema,  in  Greek  avdduta,  signifies  a  setting 
out,  that  is,  a  putting  out  of  a  religious  community  by 
way  of  penance. 

The  malediction  Is  the  most  Indefinite  and  general 
lerm,  signifying  simply  the  declaration  of  evil:  curse 
is  a  solemn  denunciation  of  evil :  the  former  is  em- 
ployed mostly  by  men ;  the  latter  by  God  or  man :  the 
rest  are  species  of  the  enroe  pronounced  only  by  man. 
The  malediction  is  caused  by  simple  anger :  the  curie 
is  occasioned  by  some  grievous  offence :  men,  in  the 
-heat  of  their  passions,  will  utter  maledictions  against 
amy  object  that  offends  them ;  *  With  many  praises  of 
Ills  good  play,  and  many  malediction*  on  the  power 
•of  chance,  he  took  up  the  cards  and  threw  them  In  the 
Hie.'— Micumnn.  God  pronounced  a  euree  upon 
Adam,  and  all  his  posterity,  after  the  fall ; 

Bat  know,  that  eve  your  nrorols'd  walls  yon  build, 

My  cureee  shall  severely  be  fulfill' <L— Daman. 

The  enroe  differs  In  the  degree  of  evil  pronounced 
•or  wished;  the  imprecation  and  execration  always 
imply  some  positive  great  evil,  and,  In  fact,  as  much 
evil  as  can  be  conceived  by  man  In  his  anger ;  '  Thus 
either  host  their  impreeanone  JoinU'— Pora.  The 
anathema  respects  the  evil  which  is  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  canon  law,  by  which  a  man  Is  not  only 
put  out  of  the  cburch,  but  hekl  up  as  an  object  of 
offence.  The  malediction  Is  altogether  an  unallowed 
unmssiim  of  private  resentment;  the  enroe  was  ad- 
mitted, in  some  cases,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law; 
and  that  as  well  as  the  anathema,  at  one  time  formed 
a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Christian 

*     -"-    '  The  bare  anatkemae  of  the  church  fall  like 


invoked  the  Dins  to  bring  down  every  evil  on  the 
heads  of  their  enemies.  They  bad  different  formulas 
of  speech  for  different  occasions,  as  to  an  enemy  on  bis 
departure:  lAbeas  nunquam  redlturus.'  Mela  in- 
forms us  that  the  Abrantes,  a  people  of  Africa,  used  10 
salute  the  rising  and  setting  sun  after  this  manner. 

The  execration  m  always  the  Informal  expression 
of  the  most  violent  personal  anger;  'I  have  seen  In 
Bedlam  a  man  that  has  held  up  his  face  in  a  posture 
of  adoration  towards  heaven  to  utter  execrations  and 
blasphemies.'— S  mils. 

TEMPLE,  CHURCH. 
These  words  designate  an  edifice  destined  for  the 
exercise  or  religion,  out  with  collateral  ideas,  which 
sufficiently  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The 
templum  of  the  Latin  signified  originally  an  open 
elevated  spot  marked  out  by  the  augurs  with  their 
lituue,  or  sacred  wand,  whence  they  could  best  survey 
the  heavens  on  ail  sides ;  the  Idea,  therefore,  of  spa- 
cious, open,  and  elevated,  enters  into  the  meaning  of 
this  word  In  the  same  manner  as  It  does  In  the  Hebrew 
word  SaT!»  derived  from  Spn»  which  in  the  AraMck 
signifies  great  and  lofty.  The  Greek  rale,  from  palm 
to  inhabit,  signifies  a  dwelling-place,  and  by  distinction 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Almighty,  in  which  sense  the 
Hebrew  word  is  also  taken  to  denote  the  high  and  • 
holy  place  where  Jehovah  peculiarly  dwelleth,  other- 
wise called  the  holy  heaveno,  Jehovah's  dwelling  or 
resting-place;  whence  St.  Paul  calls  our  bodies  the 
temple*  of  God  when  the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth  In  us. 
The  Roman  poets  used  the  word  temptmm  in  a  similar 


so  many  bruta  fulmhta  upon  the  obstinate  and  schls- 
fnatteal.*— South.  The  imprecation  formed  a  part  of 
the  heathenish  ceremony  of  religion,  whereby  they 


CoeU  tonltralla  templa.— Locmar.  (Lib.  L) 

Qui  templa  coll  sumroa  sonltn  concutit. 

Taaairr.  (Eva.) 
Contremult  templum  magnum  Jovis  altitonantis. 

Emrros. 
The  word  temple,  therefore,  strictly  signifies  a  spacious 
open  place  set  apart  for  the  peculiar  presence  and 
worship  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  Is  applied  with  pecu* 
liar  propriety  to  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  Jews. 

Centra,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  8axon 
dree,  cync,  and  the  German  arreas,  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  kvmokoc,  signifying  literally  what  belonged 
to  tiptoe,  the  Lord ;  whence  Ft  became  a  word  among 
the  earliest  Christians  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
Lord's  day,  the  Lord's  house,  and  also  for  an  assembly 
of  the  faithful,  and  is  still  used  In  the  two  latter  mean- 
ings; '  That  chnrchee  were  consecrated  unto  none  but 
the  Lord  only,  the  very  general  name  chiefly  doth  suf 
flclently  show ;  chnrek  doth  signify  no  other  thing 
than  the  Lord's  bouse.'— Hooxaa.  <  The  church  being 
a  supernatural  society,  doth  differ  from  natural  so* 
deties  In  this ;  that  the  persons  unto  whom  we  asso- 
ciate ourselves  In  the  one,  are  men  simply  considered 
as  men :  but  they  to  whom  we  be  Joined  in  the  other, 
are  God,  angels,  and  holy  men.'— Hooxaa.  The  word 
church,  having  acquired  a  specifick  meaning,  is  never 
used  by  the  poets,  or  In  a  general  application  like  the 
word  temple;  *  Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood, 
no  assembly  but  horn-beasts.'— SHAXsraana.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  a  diversity  of  particular  meanings : 
being  taken  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  the  ecclesiastical 
in  distinction  from  the  stale,  sometimes  for 


power  in  dl 
holy  orders, 


fee. 


TO  DEDICATE,  DEVOTE,  CONSECRATE, 
HALLOW. 

Dedicate,  In  Latin  dodicatae,  participle  from  do  am) 
dice, signifies  to  set  apart  by  a  promise;  devote,  in  Latin 
deestas,  participle  from  devovoo,  signifies  to  vow  for 
an  express  purpose;  consecrate,  In  Latin  ceneecratne. 
from  eoneccro  or  con  and  eacro,  signifies  to  make  sacred 
by  a  special  act ;  hallow  from  hoi*,  or  the  German 
hoilig,  signifies  to  make  holy. 

There  b  something  more  positive  in  the  act  of  dssV- 
eating  than  in  that  of  denoting ;  but  leas  so  than  in  that 
of  consecrating. 

To  dedicate  and  denote  may  be  employed  in  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  matters;  to  coneecrate  and  hal- 
low only  in  the  spiritual  sense:  we  may  dedicate  ot 
devote  any  thing  that  is  at  our  disposal  to  the  service 
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of  same  object  :~but  the  former  to  employed  mostly  In 
regard  to  eupertours,  and  the  latter  to  persons  without 
distinction  of  rank:  we  sedtesie  a  bouss  to  the  eervke 
of  God; 

Warn'd  by  the  seer,  to  her  oflbnded  name 
We  ralae  and  dedicaU  tola  wond'rous  frame. 

Drtdbk. 
Or  we  devote  oar  time  to  the  benefit  of  oar  Mend*,  or 
tbe  relief  of  the  poor;  'Gilbert  Wert  fettled  himself 
In  a  very  pleasant  bouse  at  Wlckham  In  Kent,  where 
be  devoted  himself  to  piety.'— Johnson.  We  may 
dedicate  or  devoU  ourselves  to  an  object;  but  the  former 
always  implies  a  solemn  setting  apart,  springing  from  a 
aenss  of  duty ;  tbe  latter  an  entire  application  of  one's 
self  from  seal  and  affection ;  in  this  manner  be  who 
dedicate*  himself  to  God  abstracts  himself  from  every 
object  wbkh  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
service  of  God ;  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  ministry 
pursues  It  as  tbe  first  object  of  bis  attention  and  regard : 
such  a  dedication  of  ourself  is  hardly  consistent  with 
oar  other  duties  as  members  of  society ;  but  a  devotion 
of  one's  powers,  one's  time,  and  one's  knowledge;  to 
me  spread  of  religion  among  men  is  one  of  the  moat 
honourable  and  sacred  kinds  of  devotion. 

To  eansecraU  is  a  species  of  formal  dedication  by 
virtue  of  a  rettgloua  observance ;  It  Is  applicable  mostly 
to  places  and  things  connected  with  religious  works ; 
•  Tbe  greatest -conqueror  m  this  boly  nation  did  not  only 
compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  generally 
art  Them  to  musick  himself:  after  which  his  works, 
though  they  were  consecrated  to  the  tabernacle,  became 
the  national  entertainment.'— Addison.  Hallow  is  a 
species  of  informal  consecration  applied  to  tbe  same 
•jibjecis;  the  church  is  consecrated;  particular  days  are 


Without  the  walls  a  ruhVd  temple  stands, 
To  Ceres  hallowed  once.— Dbydbn. 


FORM,  CEREMONY,  RITE,  OBSERVANCE. 

Ann  In  Ato  sense  respects  the  farm  or  manner  of 
ffc  action ;  ceremony,  in  Latin  eeremonis^  is  supposed 
ID  signify  the  rites  of  Ceres ;  rite,  In  Latin  ritue,  Is 
probably  changed  from  ratus,  signifying  a  custom  that 
s  esteemed ;  observance  signifies  tbe  thing  observed. 

AH  these  terms  are  employed  with  regard  to  particu- 
lar modes  of  action  in  civil  society.  Form  is  here' tbe 
most  general  in  its  sense  and  application;  ceremony, 
tile,  and  observance  are  particular  kinds  of  form, 
suited  to  particular  occasions.  Form,  In  its  distinct 
application,  respects  all  modes  of  acting  and  speaking, 
that  are  adopted  by  society  at  huge,  in  every  transac- 
tion of  Wfe ;  ceremony  respects  those  forme  of  outward 
behaviour  which  are  made  the  expressions  of  respect 
and  deference;  riu  and  observance  are  applied  to 
national  ceremonies  In  matters  of  religion.  A  certain 
form  Is  requisite  for  the  sake  Of  order,  method,  and 
decorum,  in  every  social  matter,  whether  in  affairs  of 
state,  in  a  court  of  law,  in  a  place  of  worship,  or  in  tbe 
private  intercourse  of  f " 
are  admitted  In  society, 

their  sentiments  of  regard  and  respect  to  each  other,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  ceremonies  of  potlte- 
aess  wbleh  have  been  established.  Every  country  has 
adopted  certain  Wees  founded  upon  its  peculiar  religious 
fakh,  nnd  prescribed  certain  obeerveneee  by  which 
individuals  could  make  a  publkk  profession  of  their 
faith.  Administering  oaths  by  the  magistrate  is  a  ne- 
cessary/ersi  In  law ;  '  A  long  table  and  a  square  table, 
or  seat  about  the  wans,  seem  things  of  form,  but  are 
things  of  substance;  for  at  a  long  table,  a  few  at  tbe 
upper  end,  in  effect,  sway  all  tbe  business ;  but  in  the 
form,  there  Is  more  use  of  tbe  counsellors'  opl- 
that  sit  lower.'— Bacon.  Kissing  the  king's  hand 
m  a  ceremony  practised  at  court; 

!  what  have  kings 
Save  ceremony  1—SaxxsrzAM.t. 

Baptism  is  one  'riu  of  Initiation  into  the  Christian^ 
church,  and  confirmation  another ;  prayer,  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  preaching  are  different  religious 
ebeervanees. 

As  respects  religion,  the  /oralis  tbe  established  prac- 
tice, comprehending  the  rite,  ceremony,  and  obeervance, 
bat  the  word  is  mostly  applied  to  that  which  is  exter- 
nal, and  suited  for  a  community;  '  He  who  tflnneih 


r  law,  in  a  place  of  worship,  or  in  tbe 
9  of  friends.  80  long  as  distinctions 
clety,  and  men  are  agreed  to  express 


JKLriy 
Tbec 


speech  to  be  necessary  among  an  men  throughout  thl 
world  doth  not  thereby  import  that  all  men  must  ne- 
cessarily speak  one  language;  even  so  the  iirtcssUy 
of  polity  and  regimen  Id  all  churches  may  be  held 
without  holding  any  one  certain  form  to  be  necessary 
in  them  sH.'— Boon*.  Tbe  ceremony  may  be  said 
"  sr  of  an  individual  or  a  community ;  the  riu  la 
only  of  a  community:  the  observance,  more  pro- 
r  of  the  Individual  either  in  publkk  or  private. 
ceremony  of  kneeling  during  the  time  of  prayer  is 
the  most  becoming  posture  for  a  suppliant,  whether  in 
publick  or  private; 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 
Tbe  sacred  ceremonies  there  partek*.— SraNsna. 
The  discipline  of  a  Christian  church  consists  in  its  rices, 
to  which  every  member,  either  as  a  layman  or  a  priest, 
is  obliged  to  conform; 
Live  thou  to  mourn  thy  love's  unhappy  fate, 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe, 
Or  buy  it  back,  and  fun'ral  rius  bestow.— Darns*. 
Publkk  worship  is  an  observance  whkh  no  Christian 
thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  neglect ;  *  Incorporated 
minds  will  always  feel  some  inclination  towards  exte- 
riour  acts  and  ritual  observances.'— Johnson. 

It  betrays  either  gross  ignorance  or  wilful  imperti- 
nence, in  tbe  man  who  sets  at  nought  any  of  tbe  esta- 
blished forms  of  society,  particularly  in  religious  mat- 
ters ;  *  You  may  discover  tribes  of  men  without  policy, 
or  laws,  or  cities,  or  any  of  the  arts  of  life ;  but  no 
where  will  you  find  them  without  some  form  of  reli- 
gion.'—Blaxb.  When  ceremonies  are  too  numerous, 
they  destroy  the  ease  of  social  Intercourse :  but  the 
absence  of  ceremony  destroys  all  decency ;  '  Not  to  use 
seres******  at  all,  is  to  teach  others  not  to  use  them 
again,  and  so  diminish  respect  to  himself.*— Bacon. 
In  publick  worship  the  excess  of  ceremony  is  apt  to  ex- 
tinguish the  warmth  and  spirit  of  devotion;  but  tbe 
want  of  eeresumy  deprives  It  of  all  solemnity. 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  EUCHASI8T,  COMMUNION, 
SACRAMENT. 
Tbe  LsrsTs  supper  Is  a  term  of  tumfllar  and  general 
use  among  Christians,  as  designating  in  literal  terms 
the  supper  of  our  Lord ;  that  £L  either  the  last  solemn 
supper  whkh  be  took  with  his  disciples  previous  to  bu 
crucifixion,  or  the  commemoration  of  that  event  whlcl. 
conformably  to  his  commands  has  been  observed  b> 
tbe  professors  of  Christianity;  'To  the  worthy  pani 
dparkm-pf  the  Lord's  supper,  there  m  Indispensably 
requlreifa  suitable  preparation.'— Sooth.  Eucharist 
is  a  term  of  peculiar  use  amor.*  tbe  Roman  Catbolkks, 
from  the  Greek  brxsotXfo  to  give  thanks,  because  per- 
sonal  adoration,  by  way  of  returning  thanks,  consti- 
tutes in  their  estimation  the  chief  part  of  the  cere- 
mony:  'This  ceremony  vt  feasting  belongs  most  pro. 
perly  both  to  marriage  and  to  the  euchariet,  as  both  of 
them  have  the  nature  of  a  covenant.'— South.  As 
the  social  affections  are  kept  alive  mostly  by  tbe  com- 
mon participation  of  meals,  so  is  brotherly  love,  tbe 
essence  of  Christian  fellowship,  cherished  and  warmed 
In  the  highest  degree  by  the  common  participation  in 
this  holy  festival:  hence,  by  distinction,  it  has  been 
denominated  the  communion ;  'One  woman  be  could 
not  bring  to  the  communion,  and  when  be  reproved 
or  exhorted  her,  she  only  answered  that  she  was  no 
scholar.'— Johnson.  As  the  vows  whkh  am  made 
at  the  altar  of  our  Lord  are  tbe  most  solemn  which  a 
Christian  can  make,  comprehending  in  them  the  entire 
devotion  of  himself  to  Christ,  the -general  term  eexra- 
ment,  signifying  an  oath,  has  been  employed  by  ww 
of  emphasis  for  this  ordinance ;  *  I  could  not  have  tho 
consent  of  tbe  physicians  to  go  to  church  yesterday ; 
I  therefore  received  the  holy  sacrament  at  home.'— 
Johnson.  The  Roman  CathoUcks  have  employed 
the  same  term  to  six  other  ordinances ;  but  the  Pro- 
testants, who  attach  a  similar  degree  of  sacredaess  to 
no  other  than  baptism,  annex  this  appellation  only  to 
these  two. 


MARRIAGE,  WEDDING,  NUPTIALS. 
Marriage,  from  to  marry,  denotes  the  act  of  marry 

J>;  wiling  and  nuptials  denote  tbe  ceremony  of 
nc  i*\rricd.    As  marry,  In  French  starrier,  comes 
from  use  Lata  marito  to  be  Joined  to  a  male ;  hence 
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warrie^  comprehends  the  act  of  choosing  tad  beiBf 
legally  bound  to  a  man  or  a  woman:  wedding,  from 
tees',  and  the  Teutonick  wetten,  to  promise  or  betroth, 


impiiea  the  ceremony  of  marrying,  lnaamuch  as  it  is 
binding  upon  tbe  parties.  Jfuptialo  comes  from  the 
Latin  nubo  to  veil,  beeanM  the  Roman  ladies  were 
veiled  at  the  time  of  marriage :  hence  the  word  has 
been  pat  for  the  whole  ceremony  itself.  Marriage  is 
a  general  term,  which  conveys  no  collateral  meaning. 
Marriage  hi  an  institution  which,  by  those  who  have 
been  blessed  with  the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  has 
alwayi  been  considered  as  sacred ; 

O  fatal  maid !  thy  marriage  is  endow'd 
With  Phrygian,  Latian,  and  Rutuiian  blood. 

Deydsx. 
Wedding  has  always  a  reference  to  the  ceremony; 
with  some  persons,  particularly  nmong  the  lower  orders 
of  society,  the  day  of  their  wedding  is  converted  into 
a  day  of  riot  and  Intemperance ;  "Ask  any  one  bow 
he  has  been  employed  to-day :  he  will  tell  you,  per- 
haps, 1  have  been  at  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  manly 
lobe :  this  friend  invited  me  to  a  wedding ;  that  de- 
sired me  to  attend  the  hearing  of  his  cause.'— Mbl- 
moth  (Lettere  of  Pliny).  Jfuptiale  may  either  be 
used  In  a  general  or  particular  Import ;  among  the 
Roman  Catnolicks  In  England  It  is  a  practice  for  them 
to  have  their  nuptial*  solemnised  by  a  priest  of  their 
own  persuasion  as  well  as  by  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man; 

Fir'd  with  disdain  for  Turnos  dispossess^, 

And  tba  new  nuptials  at  the  Trojan  guest.— Dbtdbv. 


MARRIAGE,  MATRIMONY,  WEDLOCK. 

Marriage  (v.  Marriage)  is  oftcner  an  act  than  a 
state ;  matrimony  and  wedlock  both  describe  states. 

Marriage  m  taken  in  the  sense  of  an  act,  when  we 
speak  of  the'  *  " 


laws  of  marriage,  the  day  of  one's  1 


riage,  the  congratulations  upon  one's  marriage  a 
happy  or  unhappy  marriage,  fee ;  *  Marriage  m  re- 
warded with  some  honourable  distinctions  which  celi- 
bacy Is  forbidden  to  usurp.1— Johnson.  It  b  taken  in 
tbe  sense  of  a  state,  when  we  speak  of  the  pleasures 
or  pains  of  marriage;  but  in  tins  latter  case,  matri- 
' '  :b  signifies  a  married  life  abstracted! 


many,  which  i 


dlyfrom 


all  agents  or  acting  persons,  Is  preferable ;  so  likewise, 
to  think  of  matrimony,  and  to  enter  into  the  Jrnty  state 
of  matrimony,  are  expressions  founded  upon  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term.  As  matrimony  is  derived  from 
motor  a  mother,  because  married  women  are  In  gene- 
ral mothers,  it  has  particular  reference  to  tbe  domestlck 
state  of  the  two  parties ;  broils  are  but  too  frequently 
tbe  fruits  of  matrimony,  yet  there  are  few  cases  in 
whleh  they  might  not  be  obviated  by  the  good  sense 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them.  Hasty  marriageo 
cannot  bo  expected  to  produce  happiness ;  young  peo- 
ple who  are  eager  for  matrimony  before  they  are  fully 
aware  of  Its  consequences  win  purchase  their  expe- 
rience at  the  expense  of  their  peace ; '  As  love  generally 
produces  matrimony,  so  It  often  happens  that  matri- 
mony produces  love.'— Spectator. 

Wedlock  is  the  old  English  word  for  matrimony,  and 
Is  in  consequence  admitted  in  law,  when  one  speaks 
of  children  born  in  wedlock ;  asjeeabty  to  its  deriva- 
tion it  has  a  reference  to  the  bond  of  union  which  fol- 
lows the  marriage :  hence  one  speaks  of  living  hap- 
pily In  a  state  of  wedlock,  of  being  Joined  in  holy  wed- 
lock ;  *  The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  If 
they  visit  publlck  places,  are  frighted  at  wedlock  and 
resolve  to  live  singlc'-nJoHNsoM. 

FUNERAL,  OBSEttUIES. 

Funeral,  In  Latin  funue,  m  derived  from  funie  a 
cord,  because  lighted  cords,  or  torches,  were  carried 
before  the  bodies  which  were  Interred  by  night;  the 
faneral,  therefore,  denotes  the  ordinary  solemnity 
which  attends  tbe  consignment  of  a  body  to  the  grave. 
Obeequiee,  In  Latin  ezajauim,  are  both  derived  from 
eequor,  which,  in  Its  compound  sense,  signifies  to  per- 
form or  execute ;  they  comprehend,  therefore,  funerale 
attended  with  more  than  ordinary  solemnity. 

We  speak  of  the  faneral  as  tbe  last  sad  office 
which  we  perform  for  a  friend ;  It  Is  accompanied  by 
nothing  but  by  mourning  and  sorrow ; 


That  prock'd  my  nerves,  those  tender  strings  of  11% 

Which,  pluck'd  a  little  more,  will  toll  the  bell 

That  calls  my  few  friends  to  my  funeraL— Youm. 

We  speak  of  the  obeequiee  as  the  tribute  of  respect 

which  can  be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  high 

in  station  or  pubJick esteem; 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd. 
I  will,  myself. 

Be  the  chief  mourner  at  but  obeeeuiee.— Dame* 
The  funeral,  by  its  frequency,  becomes  so  familiar  aa 
object  that  It  passes  by  unheeded ;  the  obeeouieo  which 
are  performed  over  the  remains  of  tbe  great,  attract 
our  notice  from  the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  which 
they  are  conducted.  The  funeral  m  performed  for 
one  immediately  after  his  decease ;  but  tbe  obeequiee 
may  be  performed  at  any  period  afterward,  and  ta 
this  sense  to  not  confined  alone  to  the  great; 
Some  In  tbe  flow'r-strewn  grave  the  corpse  have  Iay*d 
And  annual  obeeauieo  around  it  pakt— Jxaras. 

BURIAL,  INTERMENT,  SEPULTURE. 

Burial,  from  bury,  in  Saxon  strum,  birigan,  Get 
man  bergen,  signifies,  in  the  original  sense,  to  conceal 
Interment,  from  inter,  compounded  of  in  and  terra, 
signifies  the  putting  into  the  ground.  Sepulture,  la 
French  eepulture,  Latin  eepultura,  from  eepultue, 
'  'pie  of  eepeUo  to  bury,  comes  from  oepeo  a 
signifying  an  enclosure,  and  probably  likewise 
from  tbe  Hebrew  J"Off  to  put  to  rest,  or  la  a  state 
of  privacy. 

under  burial  b  comprehended  simply  the  purpose 
of  the  action ;  under  interment  and  eepulture,  the 
manner  as  wdl  as  tbe  motive  of  the  action.  Yftbwry 
In  order  to  conceal ;  *  Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the 
dead  bodies  of  such  as  were  slain  in  the  field  were 
not  laid  in  graves ;  but  lying  upon  the  ground  were 
covered  with  turves  or  clods  or  earth,  and  the  more 
in  reputation  the  persons-had  been,  the  greater  and 
higher  were  the  turves  raised  over  their  bodies.  This 
some  used  to  call  biriging,  some  beorging  of  the  dead ; 
all  being  one  thing  though  differently  pronounced, 
and  from  whence  we  yet  retain  our  speech  of  burying 
the  dead,  that  is,  hiding  the  dead.*— VaasTaeuf 
Interment  and  eepulture  are  accompanied  with  rell 
gions  ceremonies. 

*Bury  is  confined  to  no  object  or  place ;  we  bury 
whatever  we  deposite  in  the  earth,  and  wherever  we 


When  he  lies  along 
After  your  way  his  talepronoanc'd,  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body.— Bhakspbam. 
But  interment  and  eepulture  respect  only  tbe  bodies 
of  the  deceased  when  deposited  in  a  sacred  place. 
Burial  requires  that  the  object  be  concealed  undet 
ground;  interment  may  be  used  for  depositing  Is 
vaults.    Self-murderers  are  buried  In  the  highways ; 
Christians  in  genetai  are  buried  in  the  church-yard ; 
If  you  have  kindness  left,  there  see  me  laid ; 
To  bury  decently  the  injur'd  maid 
Is  all  the  favour.— W axles. 

The  kings  of  England  were  formerly  interred  In  West 
minster  Abbey; 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd, 
And  the  last  funeral  pomps  adorn  his  hearse. 

Daman. 
Burial  is  a  term  in  familiar  use;  interment  serves 
frequently  as  a  more  elegant  expression ; 
But  good  iEneas  ordered  on  tbe  shore 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  bore; 
Thus  was  his  friend  interr'd,  and  deathless  fame 
Still  to  the  lofty  cape  consigns  his  name.— Drtdin . 
Sepulture  Is  an  abstract  term  confined  to  partfculai 
esses,  as  in  speaking  of  tbe  rights  and  privileges  of 
eepulture; 

Ah !  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear, 
The  common  rites  of  eepulture  bestow ; 
To  sooth  a  father's  and  a  mother's  wo : 
Let  their  large  gifts  procure  an  urn  at  least, 
And  Hector's  ashes  in  his  country  rest.— Pora 

*  Vide  Trussler:* To  bury,  inter  w 
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fnterment  and  eepnUnre  never  depart  from  their 
religious  import ;  sure  is  used  figuratively  for  other 
object*  and  purposes.    A  man  Is  said  to  bury  himself 
alive  who  ahuia  himself  out  from  the  world ;  he  Is  said 
to  bury  the  talent  of  which  he  makes  no  use,  or  to  envy 
Ju  oblivion  what  he  does  not  wish  to  call  to  mind ; 
This  Is  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat 
And  fairy  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin.— Shaksfbabb. 
infer  is  on  one  occasion  applied  hy  Shakspeare  also 
Jo  other  objects; 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  Is  oft  intern*  with  their  bones. 

Soaisfbabb. 


BEATIFICATION,  CANONIZATION. 

rhese  are  two  acts  emanating  from  the  pontifical 
authority,  by  which  the  Pope  declares  a  person,  whose 
life  has  been  exemplary  and  accompanied  with  mira- 
cles, as  entitled  to  enjoy  eternal  happiness  after  his 
death,  and  determines  In  consequence  the  sort  of  wor- 
ship which  should  be  paid  to  him. 

In  the  act  of  beatification  the  Pope  pronounces  only 
as  a  private  person,  and  uses  his  own  authority  only 
In  granting  to  certain  persons,  or  to  a  religious  order, 
the  privilege  of  paying  a  particular  worship  to  a  beati- 

act  of  easumiiation,  the  Pope  speaks  as  a  judge 


In  these 


after  a  Judicial  examination  on  the  state,  ai 

the  sort  of  worship  which  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  whole 


FEAST,  FESTIVAL,  HOLIDAY, 
feast,  in  Latin  festum,  or  feetns,  cht 
probably  from  fteia.  otferiej,  which,  In 
billty,  comes  from  the  Greek  tcpfe,  sacred,  because 
these  days  were  kept  saered  or  vacant  from  all  secular 
labour :  ftstfesi  and  holiday,  as  the  words  themselves 
denote,  nave  precisely  the  same  meaning  m  their  ori- 
ginal sense,  with  this  difference,  that  the  former  derives 
lis  origin  from  heathenish  superstition,  the  latter  owes 
hs  rise  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  its  re- 


A  feast,  In  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  Is  ap- 
plied to  every  day,  except  Sundays,  which  are  regarded 
as  sacred,  and  observed  with  particular  solemnity ;  a 
astydoy,  or,  according  to  Its  modern  orthography,  a 
holiday,  Is  simply  a  day  on  which  the  ordinary  bud- 
ness  is  suspended :  among  the  Roman  Catholicks,  there 
are  many  days  which  are  kept  holy,  and  consequently 
by  them  denominated  feaete,  which  in  the  English 
reformed  church  are  only  observed  as  holiday e,  or  days 
of  exemption  from  pubtiek  business ;  of  this  description 
are  the  Saints'  days,  on  which  the  public*  offices  are 
shdt :  on  the  other  hand.  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide, are  regarded  in  both  churches  more  as  /easts 


Feast,  as  a  technical  term,  is  applied  only  to  certain 
spednedAsisdefs; 

First,  I  provide  myself  %  nimble  thing, 
To  be  my  page,  a  variet  of  all  crafts ; 
Next,  two  new  suits  for  feast*  and  gala  days. 

COMBBBLAJTB. 

K  holiday  is  an  Indefinite  term,  it  may  be  employed 
for  any  day  or  time  in  which  there  to  a  suspension  of 
hnsincss ;  there  are,  therefore,  many  /easts  where 
them  are  no  holiday*,  and  many  holiday*  where  there 


are  no  feaoto  :  a  /east  is  alt 
has  frequently  nothing  sacr 
cause ;  It  may  be  a  simple, 


is  altogether  sacred; 
sacred  in  it, 


i  it,  not  even  in  its 
,  ordinary  transaction,  the 
actofantodirldual; 

It  happen'd  on  a  summer's  holiday, 
That  to  the  green  wood  shade  be  took  his  way. 

Dbybbw. 
A  festival  has  always  either  a  sacred  or  a  serious 
» In  so  enlightened  an  age  as  the  present,  I 
aps  be  ridiculed  if  I  hint,  as 


i  my  opinion, 


that  the  observation  of  certain  festivals  to 

more  than  a  mere  political  institution/— Walfolb. 

/test  to  kept  by  religious  worship;  *  holiday  to  kept 

*Glrard:" 


the  harmony  was  between  timaeiufaye  and  their  attri- 
butes (if  I  may  call  them  so),  and  what  a  confusion 
would  follow  if  Michaelmas-day,  for  instance,  was 
not  to  be  celebrated  when  stubble  geese  are  In  their 
highest  perfection.*— Walfolb.  A  feemal  to  kept 
by  mirth  and  festivity :  some  feaete  are  festival*,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  carnival  at  Borne ;  some  feetivale 
are  hetiiavo,  as  In  the  case  of  weddings  and  p 
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CLERGYMAN,  PARSON,  PRIEST,  MINISTER. 
Clergyman,  altered  from  clerk,  clericue.  signified 
any  one  holding  a  regular  office,  and  by  distinction 
one  who  held  the  holy  office ;  person  to  either  changed 
from  pereon,  that  is,  by  distinction  the  person  who 
spiritually  presides  over  a  parish,  or  contracted  from 
poroekianme  ;  print ,  in  German,  dec.  prieeier,  is  con- 
tracted  from  preebyter,  in  Greek  tpeofivrepoc,  signifying 
an  elder  who  holds  the  sacerdotal  office;  minister,  in 
Latin  smusfer,  a  servant,  from  minus,  lev  or  inferior, 
signifies  literally  one  who  performs  a  subordinate  office, 
and  has  been  extended  in  its  meaning,  to  signify  gene- 
rally one  who  officiates  or  performs  an  office. 

The  word  clergyman  applies  to  such  as  are  regularly 
bred  according  to  the  forms  of  the  national  religion, 
and  applies  to  none  else.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  the 
English,  the  French,  and  Scotch  clergy,  without  dis- 
tinction ;  *  By  a  clergyman  I  mean  one  In  holy  orders.'— 
Stbblb.  «To  the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  to  probable 
that  the  French  and  English  languages  subsisted  to- 
getiwrthrooibout  the  kingdom;  the  higher  orders,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  speaking  almost  universally 
French ;  the  lower  retaining  the  use  of  zbelr  native 


tongue.'— Trawnrrr.    A  parson  Is  a  species  of  dor- 
Trtio  ranks  the  highest  in  the  three  on 
clergy  ;  th 
the  parson  being  a  technical  term  for  the  rector,  or  blni 


orders  of 
that  is,  parson,  vicar,  and  curate ; 


who  holds  the  living:  in  Its  technical  sense  it  has  now 
acquired  a  definite  use ;  but  in  general  conversation  it 
to  become  almost  a  nickname.  The  word  clergyman 
to  always  .substituted  for  parson  in  polite  society. 
When  priest  respects  the  Christian  religion  it  to  a 
species  of  clergyman,  that  to,  one  who  to  ordained  to 
officiate  at  the  altar  in  distinction  from  the  deacon,  who 
is  only  an  assistant  to  the  priest.  But  the  term  priest 
has  likewise  an  extended  meaning  in  reference  to  such 
as  hold  the  sacerdotal  character  in  any  form  of  religion, 
as  the  priests  of  the  Jews,  or  those  of  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Indians,  and  the  like ;  '  Call  a  man  a  priest,  or 
parson,  and  you  set  him  in  some  men's  esteem  ten  de- 
grees below  his  own  servant.'— South.  A  minister  is 
one  who  actually  or  habitually  officiates.  Clergymen 
are  therefore  not  always  strictly  ministers;  nor  are  all 
ministers  clergymen.  If  a  clergyman  delegates  his 
functions  altogether  he  to  not  a  minister ;  nor  is  he 
who  presides  oyer  a  dissenting  congregation  a  clergy- 
man. In  the  former  case,  however,  it  would  be  invidious 
to  deprive  the  clergyman  of  the  name  of  minister  of 
the  gospel,  but  In  the  latter  case  ft  to  a  misuse  of  the 
term  clergyman  to  apply  it  to  any  minister  who  does 
not  officiate  according  to  the  form  of  an  esmbltobed 
religion; 

With  leave  and  honour  enter  our  abodes, 
To  sacred  ministers  of  men  and  gods.— Pon. 


empire,  signifies  the  empire  or  government  of  a  bishop 
Diocese, Tin  Greek  otefranf,  compounded  of  *  * 
otcfo,  signifies  an  administration  throughout 


BBHOPRICK,  DIOCESS. 

Bishepriek,  compounded  of  biekep  and  rick  or  reieh 

.....  _.^-.a— -.—  „i government  of  a  blsho-  - 

compounded  of  its)  ,ai 

„, wi     Ion  throughout 

Both  these  words  describe  the  extent  of  an  episcopal 
jurisdiction;  the  first  with  relation  to  the  person  who 
officiates,  the  second  with  relation  to  the  charge: 
There  may,  therefore,  be  a  biehopruk,  either  where 
there  are  many  iiecesses  or  no  diosese;  but  according 
to  the  Import  of  the  term,  there  is  properly  no  diocese 
where  there  is  no  bishepriek.  When  the  Jurisdiction 
to  merely  titular,  as  in  countries  where  the  Catholics: 
religion  is  not  recognised,  It  Is  a  bishepriek,  but  not  a  7 
diocees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  W*Aesr«*  of  Rome  or  % 
that  of  an  archbishop  comprehends  all  the  dioceses* 
of  the  subordinate  bishops.  Hence  it  arises  that  when 
we  speak  of  the  ecclesiastical  distribution  of  a  country, 
watermtiwffiviskmsMsaosTwBs;  but  w.'ien  we  apeak 
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«f  the  actual  office,  we  term  It  a  diocese.  England  li 
divided  into  a  certain  Dumber  of  bishopruht,  not  dio- 
tosses.  Every  bishop  visits  his  discus,  not  bis  bishop 
ma,  at  stated! 


ECCLESIASTICK,  DIVINE,  THEOLOGIAN. 

An  oecleoiastieh  derl  vet  his  UUe  from  the  office  which 
he  bean  in  the  eccleeia  or  church;  a  divine  and  theo- 
logian from  their  pursuit  after,  or  engagement  in, 
dtsme  or  theological  matters.  An  ecclceiaetiek  is  con- 
nected with  an  episcopacy ;  a  divine  or  theologian  hi 
not  essentially  connected  with  any  form  of  church  go- 


An  ecclesiastich  need  not  in  bis  own  person  perform 
any  office,  although  be  flat  a  station :  a  divine  not 
only  Alls  a  station,  but  actually  oerfonns  the  office  of 
teaching;  a  theologian  neither  fills  any  particular  sta- 
tion, nor  discharges  any  speoifiek  duty,  but  merely  fol- 
lows the  pursuit  of  studying  theology.  An  ecclesiastich 
Is  not  always  a  divine,  nor  a  divine  an  occlesiastish ;  a 
divine  is  always  more  or  km  a  theologian,  but  every 
theologian  is  not  a  divine. 

Among  the  Roman  CatboUcks  afl  monks,  and  in  the 
Church  of  England  the  various  dignitaries  who  perform 
the  episcopal  functions,  are  entitled  scclssiastieks ; 
'Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of  their  kings 
depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to  diminish  the 
power  or  wealth  -of  which  the  eeclseiastieks  were  in 
those  times  possessed.'— Addison.  There  are  but  few 
denominations  of  Christians  who  have  not  appointed 
teachers  who  are  called  divine* ;  '  Ner  shall  I  dwell  on 
our  excellence  in  metaphysical  speculations ;  because, 
he  that  reads  the  works  of  our  divines  will  easily  dis- 
cover how  far  human  subtiky  has  been  able  to  pene- 
trate.'—-Johnson.  Professors  or  writers  on  theology 
are  peculiarly  denominated  theotsgians :  'I  looked  on 
thst  sermon  (of  Dr.  Price's)  as  the  pubuck  declaration 
of  a  man  much  connected  with  literary  caballers,  in- 
triguing philosophers,  and  political  theologians:— 
Beau. 


CLOISTER,  CONVENT,  MONASTERY. 

Cloister,  in  French  *  cMttrs,  from  the  word  doe  close, 
signifies  a  certain  close  place  in  a  convent,  or  an  enclo- 
sure of  houses  for  canons,  or  in  general  a  religious 
house  ;  convent,  from  the  Latin  convent**,  a  meeting, 
and  convents  to  come  together,  signifies  a  religious  as- 
sembly ;  monastery,  In  French  monastdre,  signifies  a 
habitation  for  monks,  from  the  Greek  pivot  alone. 

The  proper  Idea  of  cloister  is  that  of  seclusion ;  the 
proper  idea  of  convent  is  that  of  community ;  the  proper 
Idea  of  a  monastery  is  that  of  solitude.  One  Is  shut 
up  in  a  cloister,  put  into  a  convent,  and  retires  to  a 
monastery. 

Whoever  wishes  to  take  an  absolute  leave  of  the 
world,  shuts  himself  up  in  a  cloister; 

Borne  solitary  cloister  will  I  choose, 
And  there  with  holy  virgins  live  immur'd. 

Daman. 
Whoever  wishes  to  attach  himself  to  a  community 
that  has  renounced  alt  commerce  with  the  world,  goes 
into  a  convent ;  l  Nor  were  the  new  abbots  less  indus- 
trious to  stock  their  convents  with  foreigners. '--Tra- 
Wboever  wishes  to  shun  all  human  Inter- 


course retires  to  a  monastery  ;  'I  drove  my  suitor  to 
forswear  the  mil  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a 
nook  merely  nunuutte*.'— Shakspeasb. 

In  the  cloister  our  liberty  is  sacrificed :  in  the  convent 
our  worldly  habits  are  renounced,  and  those  of  a  regular 
religious  community  being  adopted,  we  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  established  ordei  s ;  in  a  monastery  we  Impose  a 
sort  of  voluntary  exile  upon  ourselves ;  we  live  with 
the  view  of  living  only  to  God. 

In  the  ancient  and  true  monasteries,  the  members 
divided  their  time  between  contemplation  and  labour ; 
but  as  population  increased,  and  towns  multiplied, 
monasteries  were,  properly  speaking,  succeeded  by 
convents. 

In  ordinary  discourse,  cloister  Is  employed  in  an  ab- 
solute and  indefinite  manner:  we  speak  of  the  cloister 
to  designate  a  monastics;  state;  as  entering  a  cloister; 

*  Tide  Abbe  Roubaud:   "Cloitre,  convent,  mo- 


burying  one's  self  in  a  cloister;  i 
cations  aro  practised  In  a  cloister  ;  but  It  Is  not  the 
same  thing  when  we  speak  of  the  cloister  of  the  Bene* 
dictlnes  aud  of  their  monastery;  or  the  oiswisr  of  the 
Capuchins  and  their  convent. 


CONVERT,  PROSELYTE. 

Convert,  from  the  Latin  eenverto,  signifies  changed 
to  something  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  another; 
proselyte,  from  the  Greek  wqocjXvtos  end  veeospxottai, 
signifies  come  over  to  the  side  of  another. 

Convert  Is  more  extensive  In  its  sense  and  application 
than  proselyte :  convert  in  Its  full  sense  includes  every 


change  of  opinion,  without  respect  to  the  subject; 

selyts  in  its  strict  s  * " 

one  religious  belief  to  another :  there  are  many  converts 


prosei 


i  refers  only  to  changes  from 


to  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  proselftse 
from  the  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Mahomedan,  to  the  Christian 
faith :  there  are  political  as  well  as  rehgloos  converts, 
who  could  not  whh  the  same  strict  propriety  be  termed 
proselytes. 

Conversion  Is  a  more  voluntary  act  than  vroedytism ; 
It  emanates  entirely  from  the  mind  of  the  agent,  inde 
pendent  of  foreign  Influence ;  it  extends  not  merely  to 
the  abstract  or  speculative  opinions  of  the  individual, 
but  to  the  whole  current  of  his  feelings  and  spring  or 
his  actions :  ft  is  the  conversion  of  the  heart  and  soul. 
Proselytism  fa  an  outward  act,  which  need  not  extend 
beyond  the  conformity  of  one's  words  and  actions  to  a 
certain  rule :  convert  to  therefore  always  taken  in  a 
good  sense :  It  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  sin 
eerily ;  « A  believer  may  be  excused  by  the  most  hardV 
ened  atheist  for  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  convert, 
because  lie  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both  their  interests.  '— 
Addison.  Proselyte  Is  a  term  of  more  ambiguous 
meaning ;  the  proselyte  is  often  the  creature  and  tool 
of  a  party;  there  may  be  many  proselytes  where  there 
are  no  converts ;  •  False  teachers  commonly  make  use 
of  base,  and  low,  and  temporal  considerations,  of  little 
tricks  and  devices,  to  make  disciples  and  gain  prooe- 
IpUs.'—TiLumoK. 

The  conversion  of  a  sinner  Is  the  work  of  God's  grace, 
either  by  his  special  interposition,  or  by  the  ordinary 
influence  of  his  Holy  Word  on  the  heart;  it  is  an  act 
of  great  presumption,  therefore,  in  those  men  who  rest 
so  strongly  on  their  own  particular  modes  and  forms  in 
bringing  about  this  great  work :  they  may  without  any 
breach  of  charity  be  suspected  of  rather  wishing  to 
make  proselytes  to  their  own  party. 


TO  TRANSFIGURE,  TRANSFORM, 
METAMORPHOSE. 

Transfigure  Is  to  make  to  pass  over  Into  another 
figure;  transform  and  metamorphose  is  to  put  into 
another  form:  the  former  being  said  mostly  of  spiritual 
beings,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  our  Saviour  ; 
the  other  two  terms  being  applied  to  that  which  has  a 
corporeal  form. 

Transformation  Is  commonly  applied  to  that  which 
changes  Its  outward  form ;  in  this  manner  a  harlequin 
transforms  himself  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  like- 


Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation  ;  so  I  call  it, 
Since  not  the  exteriour,  nor  the  Inward  man 
■  iwbatiti 


Sometimes  however  the  word  Is  applied  to  moral  ob- 
1  Can  a  good  intention,  or  rather  a  very  wicked 
one  so  miscalled,  transform  perjury  and  hypocrisy  into 
and  perfection  r— Soxrm.  Metamorphosis  Is 
applied  to  the  form  internal  as  well  as  external,  that  is, 
to  the  whole  nature;  In  this  manner  Ovid  describes 
among  others,  the  motomorvhosss  of  Narcissus  Into  s 
flower,  and  Daphne  Into  a  laurel :  with  the  same  idea 


we  may  speak  of  a  rustick  being  metamorphosed,  by 
the  force  of  art,  Into  a  fine  gentleman ;  *  A  lady's  shift 
may  be  metamorphosed  into  billets-doux,  and  come  Into 


her  possession  a  second  time*— Addison.  Tremsjlgnr 
ration  is  frequently  taken  for  a  painting  of  our  Sa- 
viour's tranofLguration ;  *  We  nave  of  this  gentleman 
a  piece  of  the  transfiguration,  which  I  think  is  held  a 
work  second  to  none  in  the  world/— Steele, 
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PRAYER,  PETITION,  REQUEST,  ENTREATY,    Then  are  too  many  unfortunate  wretches  in  England 
SUIT.  woo  expiate  their  crime*  on  a  gallows ; 


Prayer,  from  the  Latin  preco,  and  the  Greek  mod 
and  |»xa|Mu  to  pray,  is  a  general  term,  including  the 
common  idea  or  application  to  tome  person  for  any 
favour  to  be  granted ;  petition,  from  peto  to  seek ;  re- 
quest, from  the  Latin  requisite*  and  requiro,  or  re, 
and  quoxro  to  look  after,  or  seek  for  with  desire ;  en- 
treaty, from  the  French  on  and  trailer,  signifying  to 
act  upon;  sue,  from  sue,  in  French  suivre,  Latin 
sequor  to  follow  after;  denote  different  modes  of 
prefer,  varying  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action  and 
the  object  acted  upon. 

The  prayer  is  made  more  commonly  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  the  petition  is  made  more  generally  to  one's 
fellow-creatures;  we  may,  however,  pray  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  petition  our  Creator :  the  prayer  is  made 
for  every  thing  which  is  of  the  first  Importance  to  us 
as  living  beings;  the  petition  Is  made  for  that  which 
may  satisfy  our  desires :  hence  our  prayers  to  the  Al- 
mighty respect  all  our  circumstances  as  moral  and 
responsible  agents ;  out  petitions  respect  the  temporary 
circumstances  of  our  present  existence.  When  the 
term  prmyer  is  applied  to  one's  fellow-creatures  It  car- 
ries with  It  the  idea  of  earnestness  and  submission; 
*  Prmyer  among  men  is  supposed  a  means  to  change 
the  person  to  whom  we  pray;  but  prayer  to  God  doth 
not  change  him,  but  fits  us  to  receive  the  things  prayed 
tor.'— SrauxorLErr. 

Torture  him  with  thy  softness, 

Nor  till  thy  prayers  are  granted  set  him  free. 

Otwat. 

The  petition  and  request  are  alike  made  to  our  fellow- 
features;  but  the  former  is  a  pubHck  act,  In  which 


many  express  their  wishes  to  the  Supreme  Authority ; 
the  latter  is  an  individual  act  between  men  in  their 
private  relations ;  the  people  petition  the  king  or  the 
parliament ;  a  school  of  boys  petition  their  master ; 


She  lake*  petition*,  and  dispenses  laws, 
Bears  and  determines  every  private  cause. 

Dktdbn.  . 

A  child  makes  a  request  to  Its  parent ;  one  friend 
makes  a  request  to  another ; 
Tbos  spoke  Itioneus ;  the  Trojan  crew, 
With  cries  and  clamours  hie  request  renew. 

Darnav. 
The  request  marks  an  equality,  but  the  entreaty  de- 
llnes  no  condition ;  it  differs,  however,  from  the  former 
in  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the  mode  of  prefer- 
ring :  the  request  is  but  a  simple  expression ;  the  ea- 
treaty  is  urgent:  the  reewertmay  be  made  in  trivial 
matters;  the  entreaty  is  made  in  matters  that  deeply 
interest  the  feelings :  we  make  the  request  of  a  friend 
to  lend  a  book ;  we  use  every  entreaty  In  order  to  di- 
vert a  person  from  the  purpose  which  we  think  detri- 
mental :  one  complies  with  a  request:  one  yields  to 
entreaties.  It  was  the  dying  request  of  Socrates,  that 
they  would  sacrifice  a  cock  to  jEsculaptus ;  Regulus 
was  deaf  to  every  entreaty  of  his  friends,  who  wished 
him  not  to  return  to  Carthage ;  •  Arguments,  entreaties, 
and  promises  were  employed  in  order  to  sooth  them 
(the  followers  of  Cortes).*— RoaxaTso*. 

The  suit  is  a  higher  kind  of  prayer,  varying  both  in 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  character  of  the 
agent.  A  gentleman  pays  his  suit  to  a  lady  ;  a  cour- 
tier makes  his  suit  to  the  prince ;  *  Seldom  or  never  is 


uch  spoke,  whenever  any  one  comes  to  prefer 
a  suit  to  another.'— South. 


TO  ATONE  FOR,  EXPIATE. 

Atone,  or  at  one,  signifies  to  be  In  unity,  at  peace, 
er  good  friends/,  expiate,  in  Latin  expiatus,  participle 
of  expio,  compounded  of  ex  and  pie,  signifies  to  put 


b  clear  by  an  act  of  piety. 

Both  these  terms  express  a  satisfaction  for  an  of- 
fence ;  but  atoms  is  general,  expiate  is  particular.  We 
may  atoms  for  a  fault  by  any  species  of  suffering ;  we 
exptau  a  crime  only  by  suffering  a  legal  punishment. 
A  female  often  sufficiently  atones  for  her  violation  of 
chastity  by  the  misery  she  entails  on  herself; 

O  let  the  blood,  already  spilt,  atone 

For  tlic  past  crimes  of  cua'a 


How  sacred  ought  kings'  Uses  be  held, 

When  but  the  death  of  one 

Demands  an  empire's  blood  for  expiation.— Lac. 

Neither  atonement  nor  expiation  always  necessarily 
require  punishment  or  even  suffering  from  the  offender. 
The  nature  of  the  atonement  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  individual  who  is  offended ;  and  oftentimes  tfe 
word  implies  simply  an  equivalent  given  or  offered  for 
something;  'I  would  earnestly  desire  the  story-tellei 
to  consider,  that  no  wit  or  mirth  at  the  end  of  a  story 
can  atone  for  the  half  hour  that  has  been  lost  before 
they  come  at  it.*— Stee lb.  Expiations  are  frequently 
made  by  means  of  performing  certain  religious  rites  or 
acts  of  piety.  Offence*  between  man  and  man  are 
sometimes  atoned  for  by  an  acknowledgment  of  errour ; 
but  offences  towards  God  require  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, which  our  Saviour  has  been  pleased  to  make  of 
himself,  that  we,  through  Him,  might  become  par- 
takers of  eternal  life.  Expiation,  therefore,  in  the 
religious  sense,  is  to  atonement  as  the  means  to  the 
end:  atonement  is  often  obtained  by  an  expiationJoM 
there  may  be  expiations  where  there  is  no  atonement. 

Atonement  replaces  in  a  state  of  favour ;  expiation 
produces  only  a  real  or  supposed  exemption  from  sin 
and  its  consequences.  Among  the  Jews  and  heathena 
there  was  expiation,  but  no  atonement;  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  there  is  atonement  as  well  as 
expiation. 


ABSTINENCE,  FAST. 
Abstinence  Is  a  general  term,  applicable  to  any  object 
from  which  we  abstain ;  fast  Is  a  species  of  abeti- 
nenee,  namely,  an  abstaining  from  food ;  *  Fridays  are 
appointed  by  the  Church  as  days  of  abetmenee;  and 
Good  Friday  as  a  day  of  fast.1— Taylor.  The  gene- 
ral term  is  likewise  used  in  the  particular  sense,  to 


imply  a  partial  abstinence  from  particular  food  ;  but 
fast  signifies  an  abstinence  from  food  altogether;  'I 
am  verily  persuaded  that  if  a  whole  people  were  to 
enter  Into  a  course  of  abstinence,  and  eat  nothing  but 
water  gruel  for  a  fortnight,  it  would  abate  the  rage  and 
aitimosUy  of  parties ;'  '  Such  a  fast  would  have  the 
natural  tendency  to  the  procuring  of  those  ends  for 
which  a  fast  Is  proclaimed.'— Anoisox. 


TO  FORGIVE,  PARDON,  ABSOLVE,  REMIT. 

Forgive,  compounded  of  the  privative/or  and  five; 
and  pardon,  ia  French  pardonnor,  som pounded  like- 
wise of  the  privative  par  or  per  and  donner  to  give, 
both  signify  not  to  give  the  punishment  that  Is  due.  to 
relax  from  the  rigour  of  Justice  in  demanding  retribu- 
tion. Forgive  n  the  familiar  term ;  pardon  Is  adapted 
to  the  serious  style.  Individuals  forgive  each  other 
personal  offences ;  they  pardon  offences  against  law 
and  morals:  the  former  Is  an  act  of  Christian  charily ; 
the  latter  an  act  of  clemency :  the  former  is  an  act  thai 
is  confined  to  no  condition;  the  latter  is  peculiarly  the 
act  of  a  superiour.  He  who  has  the  right  of  bring 
offended  has  an  opportunity  of  forgiving  the  offender : 

No  more  Achilles  draws 
His  conqu'rtng  sword  in  any  woman's  cause. 
The  gods  command  roe  to  forgive  the  past, 
But  let  this  first  Invasion  be  the  lasL— Porn. 

He  who  has  the  authority  of  punishing  the  offence 
may  pardon ;  '  A  being  who  has  nothing  to  pardon  in 
himself  may  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works ; 
but  be  whose  very  best  actions  must  be  seen  with  a 
grain  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too  mild,  moderate,  and 
forgiving^— Addisoh.  Next  to  the  principle  of  not 
taking  offence  easily,  that  of  forgiving  real  injuries 
should  be  instilled  into  the  Infant  mind :  it  is  the  happy 
prerogative  of  the  monarch  that  he  can  extend  his 
pardon  to  all  criminals,  except  to  those  whose  crimes 
have  rendered  them  unworthy  to  live :  they  may  be 
both  used  in  relation  to  our  Maker,  but  with  a  similar 
distinction  In  sense.  God  forgives  the  sins  of  hki 
creatures  as  a  father  pitying  his  children;  he  pardons 
their  sins  as  a  judge  extending  mercy  to  criminals,  aa 
far  as  Is  consistent  with  Justice. 
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*  Pardon,  when  rompared  with  remission,  Is  the 
consequence  of  offence ;  it  respects  principally  the  per- 
son offending ;  it  depends  upon  him  who  is  offended : 
ft  produces  reconciliation  when  it  is  sincerely  granted 
and  sincerely  demanded.  Remission  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  crime ;  it  has  more  particular  regard  to 
the  punishment;  it  is  granted  either  by  the  prince  or 
magistrate;  it  arrests  the  execution  of  justice; 

With  suppliant  prayers  their  powers  appease ; 
The  soft  Napean  race  will  soon  repent 
Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment.— Detox*. 
Like  pardon,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
r  with  regard  to  his  Maker.    Absolution  Is  taken 
in  no  other  sense:  it  is  the  consequence  of  the  fault  or 
ihe  sin,  and  properly  concerns  the  state  of  the  culprit ; 
it  properly  loosens  him  from  the  lie  with  which  he  is 
bound ;  it  is  pronounced  either  by  the  civil  judge  or 
the  ecclesiastical  minister ;  it  re-establishes  the  accused 
or  the  penitent  Jn the  rights  of  innocence; 

*  Bound  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rolls, 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 

Drydxh. 
The  sards*  of  stn  obliterates  that  wWeh  hi  past,  and 
rsstores  the  sinner  to  the  Divine  favour;  it  is  promised 
throughout  Scripture  to  all  men  on  the  condition  of 
faith  and  repentance ;  remtssionat  sin  only  averts  the 
Divine  vengeance,  which  otherwise  would  rail  upon 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it;  it  Is  granted  peculiarly  to 
Christians  upon  the  ground  of  Christ's  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, which  satisfies  Divine  justice  for  all  offences :  os- 
selution  of  sin  is  the  work  of  God's  grace  on  the  heart ; 
it  acts  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  past,  by  lessening 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  making  those  free  who  were 
before  in  bondage.  The  Roman  Catholkks  look  upon 
absolution  as  the  immediate  act  of  the  Pope,  by  virtue 
of  his  sacred  relationship  to  Christ ;  but  the  Protestant* 
look  to  Christ  only  as  the  dispenser  of  this  blessing  to 
*  "i  ministers  simply  as —..—.— 


men.  a 
IheDl 


vine  will  to  i 


REPENTANCE,  PENITENCE,  CONTRITION, 
COMPUNCTION,  REMORSE. 

Repentance,  from  re  back,  and  pemitct  to  be  sorry, 
signifies  looking  back  with  sorrow  on  what  one  has 
done  amiss;  penitence,  from  the  same  source,  signifies 
simply  sorrow  for  what  is  amiss.  Contrition,  from 
centers  to  rub  together,  or  bruise  as  It  were  with  sor- 
row ;  compunction,  from  compunsy  to  prick  thorough- 
ly ;  and  remorse,  from  rtmsrdos  to  have  a  gnawing 
pain ;  all  express  modes  of  penitence  differing  In  de- 
gree and  circumstance. 

Repentance  refers  more  to  the  change  of  one's  mind 
with  regard  to  an  object,  and  is  properly  confined  to  the 
time  wnen  this  change  takes  place;  we  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  repent  of  a  thing  but  once ;  we  may, 
however,  have  penitence  for  the  same  thing  all  our 
Urea,  Repentance  may  be  felt  for  trivial  matters ;  we 
may  repent  of  going  or  not  going,  speaking  or  not 
speaking:  penitence  refers  only  to  serious  matters ;  we 
are  sentient  only  for  our  sins.  Errours  of  judgement 
will  always  be  attended  with  repentance  in  a  mind  that 
Is  striving  to  do  right ;  there  is  no  human  being  so  per- 
fect but  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  will  have  occa- 
sion to  be  penitent  for  many  acts  of  comtnkslon  and 


Repentance  may  be  felt  for  errours  which  concern 
only  ourselves,  or  nt  most  offences  against  our  fellow 
creatures ;  penitence,  and  the  other  terms,  are  appli- 
cable only  to  offences  against  the  moral  and  divine 
law,  that  law  which  Is  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every 
man.  We  may  repent  of  not  having  made  a  bargain 
that  we  afterward  find  would  have  been  advantageous, 
or  we  may  repent  of  having  done  any  injury  to  our 
neighbour;  but  our  penance  is  awakened  when  we 
reflect  on  our  unworthiness  or  sinfulness  in  the  sight 
ce"  our  Maker.  This  penitence  is  a  general  sentiment, 
which helongs  to  ail  men  as  offending  creatures;  but 
contrition,  compunction,  and  remeree  are  awakened 
by  reflecting  on  particular  offences :  contrition  is  a 
continued  and  severs  sorrow,  appropriate  to  one  who 
has  been  in  n  continued  state  of  peculiar  sinfulness; 

Vide  AbbeGirard:  « Absolution,  pardon,  remis- 
aknLw 


compunction  Is  rather  an  occasional,  but  sharp  sorrow 
provoked  by  a  single  offence,  or  a  moment's  reflection , 
remeree  may  be  temporary,  but  it  is  a  still  sharper 
pain  awakened  by  some  particular  offence  of  peculiar 
magnitude  and  atrocity.  The  prodigal  son  was  n 
contrite  sinner;  the  brethren  of  Joseph  felt  great  com- 
punction when  they  were  carried  back  with  their  seeks 
to  Egypt ;  David  waa  struck  with  remove*  for  the  mur- 
dero?  Uriah. 

These  four  terms  depend  not  so  much  on  the 
measure  of  guilt  as  on  the  sensibility  of  the  offender 
Whoever  reflects  most  deeply  on  the  enormity  of  sin, 
will  be  most  sensible  of  repentance,  when  he  sees  his 
own  liability  to  offend ;  '  This  is  the  sinner's  hard  lot; 
that  the  same  thing  which  makes  him  need  repentance, 
makes  him  also  in  danger  of  not  obtaining  it.'— Booth 
In  those  who  have  most  offended,  and  are  come  to  n 
sense  of  their  own  condition,  penitence  will  rise  to  deep 
contrition; 
Heaven  may  forgive  a  crime  to  penitence, 
For  heaven  can  judge  if  penitence  be  true.— Dawn*. 
*  Contrition,  though  It  may  melt,  ought  not  to  sink,  or 
|  overpower  the  heart  of  a  Christian.'— Blaiu.  There 
is  no  man  so  hardened  that  he  will  net  some  time  or 
other  feel  compunction  for  the  crimes  he  has  commit- 
ted; 'All  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  subject 
more  or  less  to  compunctions  of  conscience.'— Blaul. 
He  who  has  the  liveliest  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
will  feel  keen  remeree  whenever  he  reflects  on  any 
thing  that  he  has  done,  by  which  be  fears  to  nave  for 
feited  the  favour  of  so  good  a  Being ; 

The  heart, 
Plorc'd  with  a  sharp  remorse  for  guilt,  disclaims 
The  costly  poverty  pf  hecatombs, 
And  offers  the  best  sacrifice  Itself.— JxmLT. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  SCRUPULOUS. 

Conscientious  marks  the  quality  of  having  a  nice 
conscience;  scrupulous,  that  of  having  a  scruple. 
Conscience,  in  Latin  conscientia,  from  conscious,  sig- 
nifies that  by  which  a  man  becomes  conscious  to  him- 
self of  right  and  wrong.  Scruple,  in  Latin  scrvpulus, 
a  little  hard  stone,  signifies  that  which  gives  pain  to 
the  mind,  as  the  stone  does  to  the  foot  In  walking. 

Conscientious  is  to  scrupulous  as  a  whole  to  a  part 
A  conscientious  man  Is  so  altogether ;  a  scrupulous 
man  may  have  only  particular  scruples :  the  one  Is 
therefore  always  taken  In  a  good  sense;  and  the  other 
at  least  in  an  indifferent,  if  not  a  bad  sense. 

A  conscientious  man  does  nothing  to  offend  his  con- 
science ;  '  A  conscientious  person  would  rather  distrust 
his  own  judgement  than  condemn  his  species.  He 
would  say,  I  havo  observed  without  attention,  or 
judged  upon  erroneous  maxims;  I  have  trusted  to 

Erofession  when  I  ought  to  have  attended  to  conduct.' 
luxxs.— But  n  scrupulous  man  has  often  his  scruples 
on  trifling  or  minor  points;  *  Others  by  their  weakness, 
and  fear,  and  scrupulousness,  cannot  fully  satisfy  their 
own  thoughts.'— Pullkx.  The  Pharisees  were  scru- 
pulous without  being  conscientious:  we  must  there- 
fore strive  to  be  conscientious  without  being  over  scru- 
pulous; 'I  have  been  so  very  scrupulous  in  this 
particular,  of  not  hurtingjmy  roan's  reputation,  that  I 
have  forborne  mentioning  even  such  authors  as  I  could 
not  name  with  honour.'— Anotsox. 

HOLINESS,  SANCTITY. 

Holiness,  which  comes  from  the  northern  languages, 
has  altogether  acquired  a  Christian  signification;  it 
respects  the  life  and  temper  of  a  Christian;  sanctitm 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  sanctus  and  sanctum 
to  sanction,  has  merely  a  moral  signification,  which  it 
derives  from  the  sanction  of  human  authority. 

Holiness  is  to  the  mind  of  a  man  what  sanctity  Is  to 
his  exterlour ;  with  this  difference,  that  holiness  to  n 
certain  degree,  ought  to  belong  to  every  man  professing 
Christianity;  but  sanctitu,  as  it  lies  In  the  mnnners, 
the  outward  garb,  and  deportment,  Is  becoming  only  to 
certain  persons,  and  at  certain  times. 

Holiness  is  a  thing  not  to  be  affected;  tt  is  that 
genuine  eharacteristlek  of  Christianity  which  Is  alto- 
gether spiritual,  and  cannot  be  counterfeited ;  *  Habitual 
preparation  for  tlie  Sacrament  consists  in  a  norma 
nent  habit  or  principle  of  AsJtses *.'— Sours.  SanctUt/t 
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hand,  Is  from  hi  very  iwbn  exposed  lo 
i,  and  the  least  to  be  trailed ;  when  it  displays- 
Itself  to  individuals,  either  by  tbe  sorrowfulness  of 
tbeir  looks,  or  the  stag  ular  cut  of  Ibelr  garments,  or 
♦  otber  singularities  of  action  and  gesture,  it  Is  of  tbe 
most  questionable  nature;  but  In  one  who  performs 
the  sacerdotal  office,  it  is  a  useful  appendage  to  the 
solemnity  of'  the  scene,  which  excites  a  reverential 
regard  to  the  individual  in  the  mind  of  tbe  beholder, 
and  tbe  most  exalted  sentiments  of  thai  religion  which 
he  thus  adorns  by  his  outward  profession;  l  About  an 
age  ago  It  was  the  fashion  In  England  for  every  one 
that  would  be  thought  religious,  to  throw  as  much 
sencttip  as  possible  into  his  uW,-~Anoiso*.  '  It  was 
an  observation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  that  their  em- 
pire had  not  Increased  more  by  the  strength  of  their 
arms,  than  by  the  sanctity  of  their  mannea '— Ap- 


HOLT,  PIOUS,  DEVOUT,  RELIGIOUS. 

Ate  is  here  taken  la  the  sense  of  Ufa***,  as  in  the 
preceding  article ;  pious,  in  Ladn  at**,  hi  most  proba- 
aebty  changed  from  dm*  or  dens,  signifying  regard  for 
tbe  gods;  devout,  in  Latin  devotus,  from  devoveo  to 
engage  by  a  vow,  signifies  devoted  or  consecrated; 
reugvme,  in  Ladn  reUgiosus,  comes  from  retigio  and 
r-sf™,  to  bind,  because  religion  binds  the  mind,  and 
produces  In  it  a  fixed  principle, 

A  strong  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being  1a 
by  all  these  epithets;  but  ssJy  cooveys  the  i 
mehenstve  idea;  pious  and  devout  desigi 
fervour  of  mind;  religious  is  the 
abstract  In  Its  signification  A  kolp  man  is  in  all 
respects  beeveoly-nilnded ;  be  hi  more  fit  for  heaven 
than  earth:  koliness%  to  whatever  degree  it  Is  pos- 
sessed, abstracts  tbe  thoughts  from  sublunary  objects, 
and  fixes  them  on  things  that  are  above ;'  it  is  therefore 
a  Christian  quality,  which  is  not  to  be  attained  in  Its 
full  perfection  by  human  beings,  in  their  present  im- 
.  state,  and  is  attainable  by  some  to  a  much 
■  degree  than  by  others.  Our  Saviour  was  a 
perfect  pattern  of  koUness ;  his  apostles  after  him,  and 
Innumerable  saints  and  good  men,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  ministry,  have  striven  to  imimte  bhr  example,  by 
the  aslraes*  of  their  life  and  conversation :  in  such, 
however,  as  have  exclusively  devoted  themselves  to 
his  service,  this  koltnese  may  shine  brighter  than  in 
those  who  are  entangled  with  the  affairs  of  tbe  world ; 
'The  koHeet  man,  by  conversing  with  the  world  in- 
sensibly draws  something  of  soil  and  taint  from  It.'— 
Bourn* 

Pious  is  a  term  more  restricted  In  Its  signification, 
and  consequently  more  extended  in  its  application, 
than  holy :  pit**  is  not  a  virtue  peculiar  to  Christians, 
k  Is  common  to  all  believers  in  a  Supreme  Being;  it  Is 
the  homage  of  tbe  heart  and  the  affections  to  a  supe- 
rlour  Being:  from  a  similarity  in  the  relationship 
between  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  parent,  devetednese 
of  the  mind  has  in  both  cases  been  denominated  sidy. 
Piety  towards  God  naturally  produces  pietp  towards 
parents;  for  the  obedience  of  the  heart,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  virtue  in  the  one,  seems  instantly  to  dictate 
the  exerdseofU  in  the  otber.  Tbe  difference  bet  ween 
koUness  and  pietp  is  obvious  from  this,  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  are  characterised  as  kolp,  but  not 
sees*,  because  piety  is  swallowed  up  in  kohnese.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Christian  and 
Heathen,  are  alike  termed  pis**,  when  they  cannot  be 


holy,  because  pietp  is  not  only  a  more  practi- 
cable virtue,  but  because  it  is  more  universally  appli- 


cable to  tbe  dependant  condition  of  man .  «-  «„ 
age  the  practice  has  prevailed  of  substituting  eerti 
-•-■--        -  -    great  duties 


ipearances  of  piety  in  the.place 
imanlty  and  mercy.'— Blajk. 
DeveUon  is  a  species  of  piety 

It  bespeaks  that  devotedness  of  mind  which 


In 

I  certain 
of  tbe  great  duties  of 

i  ofptitp  peculiar  to  the  wor 
it  devotedness  of  mind  whlcb 
displays  Itself  in  the  temple,  when  the  individual 
seems  by  his  outward  services  solemnly  to  devote  blm- 
.setf,  cool  and  body,  to  the  service  of  his  Maker : 
*  Devotion  expresses  not  so  moch  the  performance  or 
any  particular  duty,  as  the  spirit  which  must  animate 
all  religious  duties/— Blai*.  Pietp,  therefore,  lies'  In 
the  heart,  and  may  appear  externally ;  but  devotion 
doss  not  properly  exist  except  in  an  external  ob- 


:  a  man  piously  resigns  himself  to  the  will  of 
God,  in  the  midst  of  lue  afflictions;  he  prays  dsvoutlp 


of  temperance, 
Is  a  lifeless  la- 


in the  bosom  of  bis  family;  *A 
sobriety,  and  Justice,  without  devotion, 
sipld  condition  of  virtue.' — Anmsox. 

Religious  is  a  term  of  Jess  Import  than  either  of  the 
other  terms;  it  denotes  little  more  than  the  simple 
existence  of  religion,  or  a  sense  of  religion  in*  the 
mind :  the  religion*  man  is  so,  more  In  bis  principles 
than  in  his  affections ;  he  is  religious  in  his  sentiments, 
in  as  much  as  be  directs  all  his  views  according  to  tbe 
will  of  his  Maker ;  and  he  is  religious  in  bis  conduct, 
in  as  much  as  he  observes  the  outward  formalities  of 
homage  that  are  due  to  his  Maker.  A  holy  man  fits 
himself  for  a  higher  state  of  existence,  after  which  he 
is  always  aspiring ;  a  pious  man  has  God  in  all  his 
thoughts,  and  seeks  to  do  his  will ;  a  devout  man  bends 
himself  in  humble  adoration  and  pays  his  vows  of 

ryer  and  thanksgiving;  a  religious  man  conforms 
all  things  to  what  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
require  from  him,  as  a  responsible  being,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  society. 

When  applied  to  things  they  preserve  a  similar  dis- 
tinction :  we  speak  of  the  kolp  sacrament ;  of  a  pisas 
discourse,  a  pious  ejaculation ;  of  a  devout  exercise, 
a  devout  air;  a  religious  sentiment,  a  religious  Urn,  a 
religious  education,  *c 

BOLT,  SACRED,  DIVINE. 

Help  Is  here,  as  In  the  former  article,  a  term  of 
higher  import  than  either  soared  or  divine :  sacred,  in 
Latin  eater,  is  derived  either  from  tbe  Greek  ey/oc 


or  odot  whole,  perfect,  and  the  Hebrew  zees* 


pure 
felon 


ir  is  most  intimately  connected  with  religion 
and  religious  worship,  In  its  purest  state,  is  help,  is  un- 
hallowed by  a  mixture  of  iafertour  objects,  is  elevated 
in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  so  as  to  suit  the  nature 
of  an  Infinitely  perfect  and  exalted  Being.  Among  the 
Jews,  the  help  of  holies  was  that  place  which  was 
intended  to  approach  tbe  nearest  to  tbe  heavenly 
abode,  consequently  was  preserved  as  much  as  possi 
ble  from  all  contamination  with  that  which  is  earthly : 
among  Christians,  that  religion  or  form  of  religion  Is 
termed  holy,  which  is  esteemed  purest  in  its  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  ceremonies,  and  Is  applied  with  equal 
propriety  by  the  Roman  Cathollcks  and  the  English 
Protestants  to  that  which  they  have  in  common ;  'To 
fit  us  for  a  due  access  to  the  hole  Sacrament,  we  must 
add  actual  preparation  to  habitual.'— South.  Upon 
this  ground  we  speak  of  tbe  church  as  a  help  place,  of 
the  sacrament  as  tbe  help  sacrament,  and  the  ordinances 
of  tbe  church  as  kolp. 

Sacred  is  less  than  kolp;  the  sacred  derives  its  sane 
don  from  human  institutions,  and  is  connected  rather 
with  our  moral  than  our  religious  duties :  what  Is  kolp 
is  altogether  spiritual,  and  abstracted  from  tbe  earthly ; 
what  to  sacred  may  be  simply  the  human  purified  from 
what  is  gross  and  corrupt:  what  is  help  must  be 
regarded  with  awe,  and  treated  with  every  possible 
mark  of  reverence ;  what  iseacred  must  not  be  violated 
nor  infringed  upon.  The  laws  are  sacred,  bnt  not , 
sefy ;  a  man's  word  should  be  sacred,  though  not  kolp  : 
for  neither  of  these  tilings  is  to  be  reverenced,  but  both 
are  to  be  kept  free  from  Injury  or  external  violence. 
The  holy  is  not  so  much  opposed  to,  as  It  Is  set  above 
every  thing  else ;  the  sacred  is  opposed  to  the  profane ' 
the  Scriptures  are  properly  denominated  Aofy.  because 


they  are  the  word  of  God,  and  the  fruit  of  bis  Help 
Spirit;  but  other  writings  may  be  termed  eacred  which 
appertain  to  religion,  in  distinction  from  tbe  jirofane, 


'Religion 
of  things 


which  appertain"  only  to  worldly  matters ;  '  Common 
seme  could  tell  them,  that  the  good  God  could  not  be 
pleased  with  any  thing  cruel,  nor  the  most  holy  God 
with  any  thing  filthy  and  unclean.'— South.    'Relif' 
properly  consists  in  a  reverential  esteem 
oocreav-^&ovTU. 

Divine  Is  s  term  of  even  leas  Import  than  eacred ;  it 
■ignlfies  either  belonging  to  the  Deity,  or  being  like  the 
Deity ;  but  from  tbe  looseness  of  its  application  it  has 
lost  in  some  respects  the  dignity  of  its  mesning.  Tbe 
divine  is  often  contrasted  with  the  human:  but  there 
are  many  human  things  which  are  denominated  divine: 
Milton's  poem  Is  entitled  a  divine  poem,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  subject,  but  from  the  exalted  manner  in 
which  the  poet  has  treated  bis  subject :  what  is  divine, 
therefore,  may  be  so  superlatively  excellent  ss  to  be  eon  • 
Cei ved  of  as  having  the  stamp  of  Inspiration  from  the 
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Deity,  which  of  course,  as  it  respects  human  perform 
anees,  to  but  a  hyperbolical  mode  of  speech. 

From  the  above  explanation  of  these  term*,  It  la  cleat 
that  there  Is  a  manifest  difference  between  them,  and 
vet  that  their  renemblaece  fa  sufficiently  great  for  them 
to  be  applied  to  the  aame  objects.  We  speak  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  Divine  inspiration ;  by  the  first  of 
which  epithets  is  understood  not  only  what  is  super- 
human, but  what  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  Deity :  by 
the  second  is  represented  merely  In  a  general  manner 
the  source  of  the  inspiration  as  coining  from  the  Deity, 
and  not  from  man ;  *  When  a  man  resteth  and  astureth 
himself  upon  Divine  protection,  be  gathereth  a  force 
and  faith  which  human  nature  in  itself  could  not 
obtain.'— Bacom.  Subjects  are  denominated  either 
sacred  or  divine,  as  when  we  speak  of  aacred  poems, 
or  divine  hymns ;  aacred  here  characterizes  the  subjects 
of  the  poems,  as  those  which  are  to  be  held  sacred; 
and  divine  designates  the  subject  of  the  hymns  as  not 
being  ordinary  or  merely  human ;  it  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  what  is  holy  to  in  It*  very  nature  sacred,  but  not 
vtes  vers*;  and  that  what  is  holy  and  sacred  is  in  its 
very  nature  divine  ;  but  Ufa  divine  is  not  always  cither 
holy  or  sacred. 


GODLIKE,  DIVINE,  HEAVENLY. 
Godlike  bespeaks  it*  own  meaning,  as  like  God,  or 
alter  the  manner  of  Gad ;  divine,  in  Latin  divinus  from 

"     ""  ""   ';  heavenly, 

*  heaven. 

_  i  common  term 

the  former  is  used  only  as  an  epithet  of 

peculiar  praise  for  a  particular  object;  divine  1*  gene- 
rally employed  for  that  which  appertains  toasuperiour 
being,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  human.  Beo~ 
volencels  a  godlike  property; 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  Jarge  discourse, 


alter  tne  manner  01  c ten ;  atvine,  in  uauu  wrm 
divue  or  Dens,  signlfles  appertaining  to  God ;  ht 
or  heavcnlikst  signifies  like  or  appertaining  to  4 
Godlike  is  a  more  expressive,  but  less  comm 
titan  divine;  the  former  is  used  only  as  an  ep 


The  Dhnne  image  is  stamped  on  the  features  of  man, 
whence  the  face  is  called  by  Milton  'the  human  face 
Divine.*  '  The  benefit  of  nature's  light  is  not  thought 
excluded  as  unnecessary,  because  the  necessity  of  a 
diets*  light  is  magnified.'— Hooker.  Divine  is  bow- 
ever  frequently  used  by  the  poets  for  what  is  sun* 


cation  of  * 


«,  which  at  then 


if  godtinoso, ' 

temper  or  mind,  not  only  to  delight  in,  but  to  profit  be 
such  exercises :  « The  same  church  is  really  holy  in  thai 
world,  in  relation  to  ail  godly  persons  contained  in  u, 
by  a  real  infused  sanctity?— Painson.  Rtghtooueneeo 
on  the  other  hand  comprehends  Christian  morality,  in 
distinction  from  that  of  the  heathen  or  unbeliever ;  a 
righteous  man  does  right,  not  only  because  it  is  right, 
but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and 
the  example  of  his  Redeemer:  rightesmevees  is  there- 
fore to  godliness  as  the  effect  to  the  cause;  "Tis  the 
gospel's  work  to  reduce  man  to  the  principles  of  his  first 
creation,  that  is,  to  be  both  good  and  wise.  Our  an 
tors,  It  seems,  were  clearly  of  this  opinion.    He  t 


.as  pious  and  just  was  reckoned  a  righteous  man. 
Godliness  and  integrity  was  called  and  accounted 
righteousness.  And  in  their  old  Saxon  righteous  was 
rtghtvrise,  and  righteousness  vmawtynnllyrif htwiso- 
nets.'— Fblthak.  The  godly  man  goes  to  tne  sanc- 
tuary and  by  converse  with  his  Maker  assimilates  ail 
his  affections  to  the  character  of  that  being  whom  be 
worships;  when  he  leaves  the  sanctuary  be  proves  the 
efficacy  of  his  godliness  by  his  righteous  converse  with 
bis  fellow-creatures.  It  is  easy  however  for  men  to 
mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  and  to  rest  with/***. 
usss  without  righteousness,  as  too  many  are  apt  to  do 
who  seem  to  make  their  whole  duty  to  consist  in  an 
attention  to  religious  observances,  and  In  the  indul- 
gence of  extravagant  feelings;  « It  bath  been  the  great 
design  of  the  devil  and  hi*  Instruments  in  all  ages  to 
undermine  religion,  by  making  an  unhappy  separation 
and  divorce  between  godliness  and  morality.  But  let 
ns  not  deceive  ourselves ;  this  wasutfway*  religion,  and 
the  condition  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  to  endea vou 
to  be  like  God  In  purity  and  holiness^  in  justice  and 
righteoueneoe.'—TiLbOTOon. 

SECULAR,  TEMPORAL,  WORLDLY. 

Secular  in  Latin  seeularis,  from  eoeulum  an  age  or 
division  of  time,  signifies  belonging  to  time,  or  this  life ; 
temporal,  in  Latin  temporalis,  from  tempos  time,  signi- 
fies lasting  only  for  a  time ;  worldly  signifies  after  the 
inerofr' 


Of  all  that  see  or  read  thy  comedies, 
Whoever  in  those  glasses  looks  may  find 
-  The  spots  return'd.  or  graces  of  his  mind; 
And  by  the  help  or  so  divine  an  art, 
At  leisure  view  and  dress  his  nobler  part. 

Wails*. 
As  divine  is  opposed  to  human,  so  is  heavenly  to 
earthly:  the  Divine  Being  ie  a  term  of  distinction  for 


the  Creator  from  all  other  beings;  but  a  heavenly  being 
denotes  the  angels  or  Inhabitants  of  heaven,  in  distinc- 
tion from  earthly  beings  or  the  inhabitants  of  earth. 


A  divine  influence  to  to  be  sought  for  only  by  prayer 
to  the  Oiver  of  all  good  things;  but  a  heavenly  temper 
may  be  acquired  by  a  steady  contemplation  of  heavenly 
things,  and  an  abstraction  from  those  which  are  earthly. 
The  Divine  will  Is  the  foundation  of  ail  moral  law  and 
obligation; 

Instructed  you'd  explore 

Divine  contrivance,  and  a  God  adore-— Blacxmoeb 
Heavenly  lay*  are  the  fruit  of  ail  our  labours  In  this 
earthly  course; 

Reason,  sis*!    It  does  not  know  Itself; 

But  man,  vain  man!  would  with  his  sbort-lin'd 
plummet 

Fathom  Che  vast  obymof  heavenly  justice.— Ditto*. 

GODLY,  RIGHTEOUS. 

Godly  Is  a  contraction  of  godlike  (v.  Godlike); 
righteous  signifies  conformable  to  right  or  truth. 

These  epithets  are  both  used  In  a  spiritual  sense,  and 
cannot,  without  an  Indecorous  affectation  of  religion, 
be  introduced  Into  any  other  discourse  than  that  which 
sj  properly  spiritual.  Godknees,  in  the  strict  sense,  is 
that  outward  deportment  which  characterises  a  hea- 
venly temper ;  prayer,  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  publick 
worship,  and  every  religious  act,  enters  Into  tbeslgnifi-, 


the  world. 

Secular  Is  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  tem- 
poral and  worldly  are  opposed  to  spiritual  or  eternal. 

The  ideas  of  the  world,  or  the  outward  objects  snd 
pursuit*  of  the  world,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
to  set  above  the  world,  is  implied  in  common  by  nil  thO 


terms:  but  secular  to  an  indifierent  term,  applicable  at 
the  allowed  pursuits  and  concerns  of  men ;  temporal  is 
used  either  in  an  (   "" 


indifferent  or  i 
worldly  mostly  In  a  bad  sense,  aa  contrasted  with  \hlnga 
of  more  value. 

The  office  of  a  clergyman  is  ecclesiastical,  but  that 
of  a  schoolmaster  is  eecular,  which  is  frequently  vestea 
in  the  same  hands;  *  This,  in  several  men's  actions  of 
common  life,  appertained  unto  moral ;  in  publick  and 
politick  secular  affairs,  unto  civil  wisdom/—  Hooker* 
The  npper  house  of  parliament  consists  of  lords  spj 
ritual  and  temporal ;  '  There  Is  scarce  any  of  those 
decision*  but  gives  good  light,  by  way  of  authority  or 
reason,  to  some  questions  that  arise  also  between  tem- 
poral dignities,  especially  to  cases  wherein  some  of  our 
subordinate  temporal  titles  have  part  In  the  contro- 
**rsy.'— Seloen.  Worldly  interest  has  a  more  pow 
eriul  sway  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  man 
kind,  than  their  spiritual  interests;  'Compare  the  hap* 
pines*  of  men  ana  beasts  no  farther  than  It  results  from 
worldly  advantages.'— Attbebuey.  Whoever  enters 
jho  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry  with  merely  eecular 
views  of  preferment,  chooses  a  very  unfit  source  of 
emolument ; '  Some  saw  nothing  in  what  has  been  done 
in  France  but  a  firm  and  temperate  exertion  of  freedom, 
so  consistent  with  morals  and  piety,  as  to  make  It  de- 
serving not  only  of  the  secular  applause  of  dashing 
Machlavellan  politicians,  but  to  make  It  a  fit  theme  fbt 
all  the  devout  effusions  of  sacred  eloquence.'— Buau 
A  too  eager  pursuit  after  temporal  advantages  and  tem- 
poral pleasures  is  apt  to  draw  the  mind  away  from  its 
regard  to  those  which  are  eternal;  ( The  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  government  is  temporal,  and  that  of  religion  is 
eternal  happiness.'— Johnson.  'Wordly  applause  will 
weigh  very  light  when  set  in  the  balance  against  the 
reproach  of  one's  own  conscience ;  *  Worldly  1  binge  are 
o/euch  quality  as  to  lessen  upon  dividing.'— Gaova. 
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ai 


fiKTHUSIAflT,  FAN ATKK,  VISIONARY. 

The  enthusiast,  fomatick,  and  visionary  have  dis- 
ordered imaginations;  bat  the  eaianstast  it  only 
affected  inwardly  whh  an  extraordinary  fervour,  the 
fomatick  and  visienaa  y  betray  that  fervour  by  aome  c— 
ward  mark ;  the  former  by  singularities  of  conduct, 
Inner  by  singularities  of  doctrine.  Fanaticke  and 
visionaries  are  therefore  always  more  or  less  enthu- 
siasts ;  IshXSsntkusiasts  are  not  always  fanatieks  or 
vunonarieY.  'EsoWtacoi  among  the  Greeks,  from  h 
In  and  0efc  God,  sbmified  those  supposed  to  have,  or 
pretending  to  have.  Divine  Inspiration.  Fanatid  were 
so  called  among  the  Latins,  from  fana  the  temples  in 
which  they  spent  an  extraordinary  portion  of  their 
time ;  they,  like  the  hdaatafoi  of  the  Greeks,  pretended 
to  revelations  and  Inspirations,  during  the  influence  of 
which  they  Indulged  themselves  in  many  extravagant 
tricks,  cutting  themselves  with  knives,  and  distortinc 
themselves  with  every  species  of  antick  gesture  and 


Although  we  are  profemors  of  a  pure  religion,  yet 
we  cannot  boast  an  exemption  from  the  extravagancies 
which  are  related  of  the  poor  heathens;  we  have  many 
who  indulge  themselves  In  similar 
Idea  of  honouring  their  Maker  and 
are  fanatUks  who  profess  to  be  under  extraordinary 
Influences  of  the  spirit ;  and  there  are  enthusiasts  whose 
Intemperate  seal  disqualifies  them  for  taking  a  bene- 
ficial part  in  the  sober  and  solemn  services  of  the 
church.  Visionary  signifies  properly  one  who  deals  in 
visions,  that  is,  in  the  pretended  appearance  of  super- 
natural objects;  a  species  of  enthusiasts  who  have 
sprang  up  In  more  modern  times.  The  leaders  of  sects 
are  commonly  visionariae,  bavins  adopted  this  artifice 
to  establish  then*  reputation  and  doctrines  among  their 
deluded  followers ;  Mahomet  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful visionaries  mat  ever  pretended  to  divine  inspi- 
ration; and  since  his  time  there  have  been  visionaries, 
particularly  in  England,  who  have  raised  religious  par- 
ties, by  having  recourse  to  the  same  expedient:  of  this 
description  was  Swedenborg,  Huntington,  and  Brotbem. 
Fonatieh  was  originally  confined  to  those  who  were 
under  religious  frenzy,  but  the  present  age  has  pre- 
sented us  whh  the  monstrosity  of  fanaticke  In  irreli- 
gion  and  anarchy ;  'They  who  will  not  believe  that 
the  philosophical  fanatieks  who  guide  in  these  mat- 
ters have  long  entertained  the  design  (of  abolishing 
reMgion),  are  utterly  Ignorant  of  their  character.'— 
Buann.  Enthusiast  is  a  term  applied  in  general  to 
every  one  who  is  filled  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  fervour  j 

Her  little  soul  Is  ravtoh'd,  and  so  ponr'd 

Into  loose  ecstasies,  that  she  is  placed 

Above  herself;  Mustek's  entMusisst.—CRXsuxw. 

Enthusiasts  pretend  that  they  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  by  dreams.'— Paoxtt's  HauKsioaftanrr. 
Visionary  is  a  term  applied  to  one  who  deals  in  fan- 
ciful speculation ;  *  This  account  exceeded  all  the  Noc- 
tambuli  or  visionaries  I  have  met  with.'— T van ». 
The  former  may  sometimes  be  innocent,  if  not  lauda- 
ble, according  to  the  nature  of  the  object ;  the  latter  is 
always  censurable :  the  enthusiast  has  mostly  a  warm 
heart;  the  visionary  bse  only  a  fanciful  head.  The 
aefsssistf  will  mostly  be  on  the  side  of  virtue  even 
though  in  an  errour;  the  emsnory  pleads  no  cause  but 
his  own.  The  enthusiast  suffers  his  imagination  to 
follow  his  heart ;  the  visionary  makes  bis  understand- 
ing bend  to  bis  imagination.  Although  In  matters  of 
feTsrion,  enthusiasm  should  be  cautiously  guarded 
against,  yet  we  admire  to  see  it  roused  in  behalf  of 
*  __.._„_.__.,__  i cherish  true  religion 
.  with  abhorrence  and 
i  enthusiosm.'^-CnATiuM. 


mnuttun,  jv\  we  uuiuiro  hi  won  »  ivuw 

one's  country  and  one's  friends;  'Cher 
as  preciously  as  you  will,  fly  with 
contempt,  superstition  and  enthueias 


Visionaries,  whether  in  religion,  politicks,  or  science, 
i  as  members  of  society,  and  -—— ■ 


are  dangerous  as  n» 

companions ;  'The  sons  of  Infamy  ridicule  every  thing 
as  romanUck  that  comes  in  competition  with  their  pre- 
sent interest,  and  treat  those  persons  as  visionaries 
who  dare  stand  up  In  a  corrupt  age,  for  what  has  not 
ha  immedlaie  reward  Joined  to  it.*— Annison. 


DREAM,  EEVERIE. 

Dream,  m  Dutch  dram,  fee.  comes  either  from  the 

Cask  sVmm,  a  sight,  or  the  Greek  *>*>«,  a  fable,  or  as 


probably  from  the  word  ream,  signifying  to  wander, 
in  Hebrew  D1  to  be  agitated;  renews,  in  French 
reverie,  like  the  English  rave,  comes  from  the  Latin 
rabies,  signifying  that  which  is  wandering  or  inco- 


Dreams  and  reveries  are  alike  opposed  to  the  reality, 
and  have  their  origin  in  the  imagination ;  but  the 
former  commonly  peas  in  sleep,  and  the  latter  when 
awake:  the  dream  may  and  does  commonly  arise 
when  the  imagination  is  in  a  sound  state ;  the  reverie 
Is  the  fruit  of  a  heated  imagination ;  *  Revery  is  when 
ideas  float  in  our  mind,  without  reflection  or  regard  of 
the  understanding.'— Locks.  Dreams  come  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  reveries  are  the  consequence  of  a 
peculiar  ferment. 

When  the  dream  is  applied  to  the  act  of  one  that  Is 
awake,  it  admits  of  another  distinction  from  reverie. 
They  both  designate  what  Is  conibunded,  but  the 
dream  is  less  extravagant  than  the  reverie.  Ambitious 
men  please  themselves  with  dreome  of  future  great- 
ness: enthusiasts  debase  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  blending  their  own  wild  reveries  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  who  indulges  himself  in 
idle  dreams  leys  up  a  store  of  disappointment  for  him- 
self when  he  recovers  bis  recollection,  and  finds  that 
it  is  nothing  but  a  dream;  'Gay's  friends  persuaded 
him  to  sell  bis  share  of  South-sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed 
of  dignity  and  splendour,  and  could  not  bear  to  obstruct 
bis  own  fortune.'— Johnson.  A  love  of  singularity 
operating  on  an  ardent  mind  will  too  often  lead  men 
to  indulge  in  strange  reveries  ;  »I  continued  to  sit  mo- 
tionless, with  my  eves  fixed  upon  the  curtain,  aome 
moments  after  it  fell.  '  When  I  was  loosed  from 
my  reverie  I  found  myself  almost  atone.'— Riwxns- 

WORTH. 

IRRATIONAL,  FOOLISH,  ABSURD,  PREPOS 

TEROUS. 
Irrational,  compounded  of  *>  or  in  and  ratio,  signj 
flea  contrary  to  reason,  and  to  employed  to  express  the 
want  of  the  faculty  itself;  or  a  deficiency  in  the  exer 
else  of  this  faculty ;  foolish  denotes  the  perversion  ot 
this  faculty ;  absurd,  from  surdus.  deaf,  signifies  thai 
to  which  one  would  turn  a  dear  ear ;  preposterous, 
from  arei  before  and  vest  behind,  signifies  literally  that 
side  foremost  which  to  unnatural  and  contrary  to  com 


Irrational  Is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  foolish :  it  fc 
applicable  more  frequently  to  the  thing  than  to  the 
person,  to  the  principle  than  to  the  practice ;  *  The 
schemes  of  freethinkers  are  altogether  irrational,  and 
require  the  most  extravagant  credulity  to  embrace 
them.'— Annison.  Foolish  on  the  contrary  Is  com 
monly  applicable  to  the  person  as  well  as  the  thing , 
to  the  practice  rather  than  the  principle ;  « The  same 
well  meaning  gentleman  took  occasion  at  another  time 
to  bring  together  such  of  his  friends  as  were  addicted 
to  a  foolish  habitual  custom  of  swearing,  in  order  to 
show  them  the  absurdity  of  the  practice.— Annison 
Skepticism  is  the  most  irrational  thing  that  exists ; 
the  human  mind  Is  formed  to  believe,  but  not  to 
doubt :  he  is  of  all  men  most  foolish  who  stakes  his 
eternal  salvation  on  his  own  fancied  superiority  of 
intelligence  and  illumination.  Foolish,  absurd,  and 
preposterous,  rise  in  degree :  a  violation  of  common 
sense  is  implied  by  them  all,  but  they  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  violence  which  is  done  to  the  under- 
standing: foolish  k  applied  to  any  thing,  however 
trivial,  which  in  the  smallest  degree  offends  our  under 
standings :  the  conduct  of  children  is  therefore  often 
foolish,  but  not  absurd  and  preposterous,  which  are 
said  only  of  serious  things  that  are  opposed  to  our 
Judgements :  it  is  absurd  for  a  man  to  persuade  another 
to  do  that  which  be  in  like  circumstances  would  object 
to  do  himself; 

But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat, 
Tie  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great ; 
Who  wickedly  is  wise  or  madly  brave 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave.— Pora. 
It  Is  preposterous  for  a  man  to  expose  himself  to  the 
ridicule  of  others,  and  then  bo  angry  with  those  who 
will  not  treat  him  respectfully ;  «By  a  preposterous 
desire  of  things  In  themselves  indifferent  men  forego 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which  those  things 
are  instrumental  to  obtain.'— Bk&sjklbt. 
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IRRELIGIOUS,  PROFANE,  IMPIOUS. 
As  epithets  to  designate  the  character  of  the  person, 
they  seem  to  rise  in  degree:  the  irreligious  to  nega- 
tive ;  the  profane  and  impious  are  positive ;  the  lat- 
ter being  much  stronger  than  the  former.  The  prof  ami 
of  the  Latins,  from  pre  and  /awns,  1.  e.  procul  afuno, 
far  from  the  temple,  were  those  not  Initiated,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the  sacred  mysteries 
and  rites,  whence  by  a  natural  consequence  those  who 
deaf  bed  what  was  sacred.    AH  men  who  are  not  nosi- 


1  by  principle!  of  religion  are  irroligtous  ; 
1  An  officer  of  the  army  in  Roman  Catholic*  countries, 
would  be  afraid  to  pam  for  an  irreligious  man  if  be 
should  be  seen  to  go  to  bed  without  offering  up  hie 
devotions.'— Anoison.  Who,  if  we  include  all  such 
as  show  a  disregard  to  the  outward  observances  of 
religion,  form  a  too  numerous  clam:  profonitp  and 
.       .         *   *__.. 1  belnous 


«u*tety  are  however  of  a  still  more 
they  consist  not  in  the  mere  absence  of  regard  for  reli- 
gion, but  in  a  positive  contempt  of  it  and  open  out- 
rage against  Its  laws;  the  profane  man  treats  what  Is 
sacred  as  if  It  wen  profane  ;  l  These  have  caused  the 
weak  to  stumble  and  the  prof  ana  to  blaspheme,  offend- 
ing the  one  end  hardening  the  other.'— Booth.  What 
a  believer  holds  in  reverence,  and  utters  with  awe,  is 
pronounced  with  an  air  of  indifference  or  levity,  and 
as  a  matter  of  common  discourse,  by  a  profane  man ; 
he  knowing  no  difference  between  •acred  and  profane: 
but  as  the  former  may  be  converted  into  a  aooree  of 
scandal  towards  others-  'Fly,  ye  prof  an*;  if  not, 
draw  near  with  awe.'— Youno.  The  impious  man  Is 
directly  opposed  to  the  seen*  man;  the  former  is  Ailed 
with  defiance  and  rebellion  against  Ms  Maker,  as  the 
latter  is  with  love  and  fear ;  the  former  curses,  while 
the  latter  prays ;  the  former  Is  bloated  with  pride  and 
conceit :  the  latter  is  full  of  humility  and  sdf-abase- 
ment :  we  have  a  picture  of  the  former  In  the  devils, 
and  of  the  latter  In  the  saints.  When  applied  to 
things,  the  term  irreligious  seems  to  be  somewhat 
more  positively  opposed  to  religion:  an  irreligioue 
book  to  not  merely  one  in  which  there  Is  no  religion, 
but  that  also  which  is  detrimental  to  religion,  such  as 
skeptical  or  licentious  writings:  the  profane  in  this 
case  is  not  always  a  term  of  reproach,  but  is  employed 
to  distinguish  what  is  expressly  spiritual  in  Its  nature, 
from  that  which  Is  temporal :  the  history  of  nations  is 
profane,  as  distinguished  from  the  sacred  history  con- 
tained in  the  Bible:  the  writings  of  the  heathens  are 
altogether  prof  em*  as  diattiaratobed  from  the  moral 
writings  of  Christians,  or  th  -   —  -     ~ 

ladon.    On  the  other  hand, 


l  or  the  believers  in  Divine  Reve- 
hand,  when  we  speak  of  a  pro- 
fans  sentiment,  or  a  pro/am*  Joke,  prof  am*  Hps,  and 
the  like,  the  sense  is  personal  and  reproachful ;  *  No- 
thing Is  profane  that  serveth  to  holy  things.— Ralboh. 
Impious  Is  ne 

*     '  'oral  sense;  an  famfSaur  moufiiu  a 

of  an 


,  i  never  applied  but  to  what  Is  personal,  and 

in  the  very  worst  sense ;  an  impious  thought,  an  m- 
pious  wish,  or  an  "  *         *       ' 

impious  mind 


i  impious  vow,  are  the 


Love's  great  divinity  rashly  maintains 
Weak  impious  war  with  an  immortal  God. 

Cdmbbrluw. 


vrswear  is  Bason ;  perjure  h  Latin ;  the  preposJ- 
for  and  per  are  both  privative,  and  the  words 
fy  literally  to  swear  contrary  to  die  truth ;  this  is, 


TO  FORSWEAR,  PERJURE,  SUBORN. 

Forswear  is  Bason ; 
tion  fo 
signify 

however,  not  their  only  distinction:  to  forswear  m 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  oaths ;  to  perjure  to  employed 
only  for  such  oaths  as  have  been  administered  by  the 
civil  magistrate. 

A  soldier  femoears  himself  who  breaks  hts  oath  of 
allegiance  by  desertion:  and  a  subject  /srswssrs  him- 
self who  takes  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty 
which  he  afterward  violates ; 

False  as  thou  art,  and  more  than  false 

Not  sprung  from  noble  blood,  nor  godd 

Why  should  lownl  what  worse  have  I  to  fearl 

Davos*. 
A  man  perjures  himself  In  a  court  of  law  who  swears 
to  the  truth  of  that  which  he  knows  to  be  false;  *  The 
common  oath  of  the  Scythian  was  by  the  sword  and 
the  Are,  for  that  they  accounted  those  two  special 
divine  powers  which  should  work  vengeance  on  the 
perjuror*:— Stems**.  Forswear  m  need  only  in  the 
proper  sense:  swears  may  be  used  figuratively  with 


regard  to  lovers'  vows ;  he  who  deserts  his  i 
whom  he  has  pledged  his  affection  is  a  perjured  i 
Be  gone,  for  ever  leave  this  happy  sphere ; 
For  perjnr'd  lovers  have  no  mansions  henv 
Fbrswear  and  perjure  are  the  nets  of  indivlduato; 
eater*,  from  the  Latin  eubornare,  signifies  to  make  to 
forswear:  a  perjured  man  has  aH  the  guilt  upon  him- 
self; but  he  who  is  suborned  shares  his  guilt  with  the 


They  were  suborn*  d ; 
Malcolm  and  Donalbam,  the  king's  two  sons, 
Are  stoleaway  and  fledV-SsuoraAU. 

DEVIL,  DEMON. 


DoviL  In  old  German  tiefeU  Bason  deaf,  Wetoh 
e^o/talTFreneh  dieble,  Italian  aWels,  Dutch  «*f/sW, 
Greek  ttdfioXos ,  from  emfidXXm^  to  traduce,  signifies 
properly  a  calumniator,  and  is  always  taken  in  the  bad 
sense,  for  the  spirit  which  incites  to  evil,  and  tempts 
"    "*  **         "    "  '    evil 


through  the  medium  of 
demon,  in  Latin  demon,  Greek  osinew,  from  iaw  to 
know,  signifies  one  knowing,  that  to,  having  ureter 
natural  knowledge,  and  is  taken  either  la  a  bad  or 
good  sense  for  the  power  that  acts  within  us  and  con* 
trots  our  actions. 

Since  the  deed*  to  represented  as  the  father  of  al 
wickedness,  associations  nave  been  connected  with  the 
name  that  render  lis  pronounciatlon  in  familiar  dis- 
course offensive  to  the  chastened  ear ;  while  demon  is 
a  term  of  indifferent  application,  that  is  commonly 
substituted  In  its  stead  to  designate  either  a  good  or  an 
evil  spirit. 

Among  Jews  and  Christians  the  term  demon  to  taken 
always  la  a  bad  sense ;  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
understood  by  the  word  demon  any  spirit  or  genius 
good  or  evil,  but  particularly  the  good  spirit  or  guardian 
angel,  who  was  supposed  to  accompany  a  man  from 
hia  birth.  Socrates  professed  to  be  alwayi  under  the 
direction  of  such  a  domony  and  his  example  has  been 
followed  by  other  heathen  philosophers,  particularly 
those  of  the  Platonick  sect  Hence  the  use  of  these 
terms  In  ordinary  discourse,  the  devil  being  always 
considered  as  the  supernatural  agent,  who,  by  the 
divine  permission,  acts  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men;  but  a  demon  la  applied  generally  and  Indefinitely 
In  the  sense  of  any  spirit.  The  devil  to  said  in  prover- 
bial discourse  to  be  in  such  things  ss  go  contrary  to 
the  wish ;  the  demon  of  Jealousy  Is  said  to  possess  the 
mind  that  to  altogether  carried  away  with  that  passion. 
Men  who  wish  to  have  credit  for  mote  goodness  than 
they  possess,  and  to  throw  the  load  of  guilt  off1  them- 
selves, attribute  to  the  devil  a  perpetual  endeavour  to 
draw  them  Into  the  commission  of  crimes;  lTbe 
enemies  we  are  to  contend  with  are  not  men  but 
devil*:— Tillotsok.  Wherever  the  demon  of  discord 
has  got  admittance,  there  Is  a  farewell  to  all  the  com- 
forts of  social  life;  *  My  good  demon,  who  sat  at  my 
rie;ht  hand  during  the  course  of  this  whole 


observing  in  me  a  burning  desire  to  loin  that  glorious 
company,  told  me  he  highly  approved  of  that  generous 
ardour  with  which  I  seemed  transported.'— Anouon. 

HBRETICK,  8CHTSMATICK,  SECTARIAN  OR 
SECTARY,  DISSENTER,  NONCONFORMIST. 
A  heretuk  to  the  maintainor  of  horeep  (v.  Hetero- 
dox) ;  the  schismatic*;  to  the  author  or  promoter  of 
seats*;  the  sectarian  or  sectary  to  the  member  of  a 
sect ;  the  dissenter  toone  who  dissent*  from  the  estab- 
lishment; and  the  nonconformist  one  who  does  not 
conform  to  the  establishment.  A  man  is  a  heretic* 
only  for  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  but  he  is  a 
schismatics,  in  matters  of  discipline  and  practice.  The 
heretick  therefore  is  not  always  isckismatick.  nor  the 
sckismatick  a  heretick.  Whoever  holds  the  doctrines 
that  aro  common  to  the  Roman  Cathollck  and  the 
reformed  Churches,  to  not  a  heretics,  In  the  Protestant 
sense  of  the  word ;  although  he  may  in  many  outward 
formalities  be  a  sckismatick.  The  Calvinism  are  not 
heretick*,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  sckismatieks  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  members  of  the 
establishment,  who  hold  though  they  do  not  avow 
heretical  notions. 

•  Vide  Abbe  Glrard:  "Diablo, 
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The  tasffe*  Is  considered  as  such  with  regard  to  the 
Oetholick  Church,  or  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 
hotting  the  same  fundamental  principles;  'When  a 
Papist  uses  the  word  heretiehs  he  generally  meant 
Protestants,  when  a  Protestant  usee  the  word,  be 
generally  mean*  any  persons  wilfully  and  contentionsly 
obstinate  in  fundamental  erroors.'— Watti.  But  the 
ochirmntirk  and  sectarian  are  considered  at  such  with 
regard  to  particular  established  bodice  of  Christians. 
~  "*  •,  from  the  Greek  e  ~ 
,  and  Uie  schismatic* 


1  agent  who  splits  for 


Schism,  from  the  Greek  exfyh  to  split, 
action,  and  tlie  schismatic*7)*  an  agent  w 
himself  in  his  own  individual  capacity :  the  sectarian 
does  not  expressly  perform  a  pat  t,  be  merely  holds  a 
relation ;  he  does  not  divide  any  thing  himself,  but 
belongs  to  that  which  Is  already  cut  or  divided.  The 
schismatic*,  therefore,  takes  upon  himself  the  whole 
moral  responsibility  of  the  schism ;  but  the  sectarian 
does  not  necessarily  take  an  active  part  in  the  measures 
of  Mb  sect :  whatever  guilt  attaches  to  schism  attaches 
to  the  schismatich ;  he  Is  a  voluntary  agent,  who  acts 
from  an  erroneous  principle,  if  not  an  unchristian  tem- 
per :  the  sectarian  is  often  an  involuntary  agent :  be 
follows  that  to  which  he  has  been  incidentally  attached. 
It  h)  possible,  therefore,  to  be  a  schismatich,  and  not  a 
sectarian  jj as  also  to  be  a  sectarian,  and  not  a  sckis- 
matxeh.  Those  professed  members  of  the  establish- 
ment who  affect  the  title  of  evangelical,  and  wish  to 
palm  upon  the  Church  the  peculiarities,  of  the  Calvin- 
btiek  doctrine,  and  to  ingraft  their  own  modes  and 
forms  into  its  discipline,  are  ockiematioks,  but  not  sec- 
tarians; 'The  sckismaticks  disturb  the  sweet  peace 
of  our  Church.'— Howsl.  On  the  other  band,  those 
who  by  birth  and  education  are  attached  to  a  sect,  are 
oectarians,  hut  not  always  sckismaticks;  'In  the 
house  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers, 
Butler  observed  so  much  of  the  character  of  the  sec- 
taries, thai  bail  said  to  have  written  or  begun  bis  poem 
at  this  time.'— Joauison.  Coasaquemly,  schismatic* 
is  a  term  of  much  greater  reproach  than  sectarian. 

The  schtematick'nnd  sectarian  have  a  reference  to 
any  established  body  of  Christians  of  any  country ; 
hut  dissenter  m  a  term  applicable  only  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Great  Britain,  and  bearing  relation  only  to 
the  established  Church  of  England:  it  includes  not 
only  those  who  have  individually  and  persooally  re- 
nounced the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  these  who 
are  in  a  stale  of  dissent  or  difference  from  it.  XHs- 
Banters  are  not  necessarily  either  sckismaticks  or  sec- 
tnrians,  for  British  Soman  Catholicks,  and  the  Presby- 
terian* of  Scotland,  are  all  dissenters,  although  they 
are  the  reverse  or  what  Is  understood  by  schismatUk 
and  sectarian:  It  Is  equally  clear  that  all  sckismaticks 
and  sectarians  are  not  dissenters,  because  every  esta- 
blished community  of  Christians,  all  over  the  World, 
have  bad  individuals,  or  smaller  bodies  of  individuals, 
setting  themselves  up  against  them:  the  term  dis- 
senter being  In  a  great  measure  technical,  It  may  be 
applied  individually  or  generally  without  conveying 
any  idea  of  reproach;  'Of  the  dissenters,  Swift  did 
not  wish  to  infringe  the  toleration,  but  he  opposed 
their  encroachments.'— Jonnsox.  The  same  may  he 
■aid  of  nonconformist,  which  is  a  more  special  term, 
Including  only  such  as  do  not  conform  to  some  esta- 
blished or  national  religion ;  '  Watts  to  at  least  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  Ignorance  may  be 
safely  pleased ;  and  happy  will  that  reader  be,  whose 
minu  hi  disposed,  by  his  verses  or  his  prose,  to  Imitate 
him  in  all  but  his  s^mees/enst'ty.'— Jonxsoii.  Con- 
sequently, all  members  of  the  Romish  Church,  or  of 
to  Kirk  of  Scotland,  are  excluded  from  the  number 
©T  nonconformists;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
Brfthtb-born  subjects,  not  adhering  to  these  two  forms, 
and  at  the  same  time  renouncing  the  established  form 
of  their  country,  are  of  this  number,  among  whom  may 
be  reckoned  Independents,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  and  all  other  such  sects  as  have 
teen  formed  since  the  reformation. 


HETERODOXY,  HERESY. 

Heterodoxy,  from  the  Greek  trtpoc  and  Mfa*  signifies 
another  or  a  different  doctrine ;  heresy,  from  the  Goeek 
«tpcei r  a  choice,  signifies  an  opinion  adopted  by  indivi- 
dual choice. 

•  To  be  of  a  different  persuasion  is  heterodoxy ;  to 

a  Vide  Roubaud :  "  Heretique,  bGerodoxe." 


have  a  faith  of  one's  own  k  heresy;  the  heterodoxy 
characterines  the  opinions  formed ;  the  heresy  charac- 
terizes the  individual  forming  the  opinion:  the  hete- 
rodoxy exists  Independently  and  for  itself;  *  All  wrong 
notions  in  religion  are  ranked  under  the  general  name 
of  heUrodoxS—QotviHQ.  The  heresy  sets  itself  up 
against  others;  ' Heterodoxies,  false  doctrines,  yea, 
and  heresies,  may  be  propagated  by  prayer  as  well  as 
preaching.'— Boll.  As  all  division  supposes  errour 
either  on  one  side  or  oa  both,  tbe  words  heterodoxy 
and  heresy  are  applied  only  to  human  opinions,  and 
strictly  in  the  sense  of  a  false  opinion,  formed  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  which  is  better  founded ;  but  the 
former  respects  any  opinions,  important  or  otherwise ; 
the  latter  refers  only  to  matters  of  importance:  the 
heresy  is  therefore  a  fundamental  errour.  There  has 
been  much  heterodoxy  In  the  Christian  world  at  all 
times,  and  among  these  have  been  heresies  denying 
the  plainest  and  most  serious  truths  which  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  great  body  of  Christians  since 
the  Apostles. 

Oaf  EN,  PROGNOSTICS  PRESAGE. 

All  these  terms  express  some  token  or  sign  of  what 
is  to  come ;  omen,  in  Latin  omen,  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  oXonai  to  think,  because  It  is  what  gives 
rise  to  much  conjecture ;  prognostick,  In  Greek  spoy- 
vuevthv,  from  snoyvifaw,  to  know  before,  signifies  the 
sign  by  which  one  judges  a  thing  before  hand,  because 
a  prognostick  is  rather  a  deduction  by  the  use  of  the 
understanding ;  the  presage  is  tbe  sentiment  of  pro- 
sagtng,  or  the  thing  by  which  one  presages. 

The  omen  and  prognostick  are  both  drawn  from  ex- 
ternal objects ;  the  presags  is  drawn  from  one's  own 
'   "  Theesum  Is  drawn  from  objects  that  have 

connexion  with  the  thing  they  are  made 
to  represent ;  It  is  tbe  fruit  of  the  imagination,  and 
rests  on  superstition :  the  prognootick,oa  the  contrary, 
is  a  sign  which  partakes  In  some  degree  of  the  quality 
of  tbe  thing  denoted.  Omens  were  drawn  by  the 
heathens  from  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  entrails  of 
beasts:  'Aves  dent  omlna  dlrn.*— Tibullos.    And 


feelings. 


oftentimes  from*  different  incidents;  thus  Ulyi 
when  landed  on  bis  native  Island,  prayed  to  Jupiter 
that  he  would  give  him  a  double  sign  by  which  be 
might  know  that  be  should  be  permitted  to  slay  the 
suitors  of  his  wife ;  and  when  be  beard  the  thunder, 
and  saw  a  maiden  supplicating  the  gods  in  tbe  temple, 
he  took  these  for  omens  that  be  should  Immediately 
proceed  to  put  in  execution  his  design ;  the  omen  was 
therefore  considered  as  a  supernatural  sign  sent  for  a 
particular  purpose;  'A  signal  omen  stopp/d  the  passing 
host.'— Popfe.  Prognostic**,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
discovered  only  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  objects 
in  which  they  exist,  as  tbe  prognosttchs  of  a  mortal 
disease  are  known  to  none  so  well  as  tbe  physician ; 
the  prognosucks  of  a  storm  or  tempest  are  best  known 
to  the  mariner; 

Though  your  prognostUks  ran  too  last, 
They  must  be  verified  at  last— Swirr. 
In  an  extended  sense,  the  word  ernes  is  also  applied  to 
objects  which  serve  as  a  sign,  or  enable  a  person 
to  draw  a  rational  inference,  which  brings  It  nearer  in 
sense  to  the  prognostics)  and  the  presage:  but  tbe 
omen  may  be  used  of  that  whieb  is  either  good  or  bad, 
tbe  prognostics  mostly  of  that  which  Is  bad.  It  Is 
an  omen  of  our  success,  if  we  find  those  of  whom  we 
have  to  ask  a  favour  in  a  good  humour;  '  Hammond 
would  steal  from  his  fellows  into  places  of  his  privacy, 
there  to  say  his  prayers,  omens  of  his  future  pacific 
temper  and  eminent  devotion.'— Fell.  Tbe  spirit  of 
discontent  Which  pervades  the  countenances  and  dis- 
course of  a  people  is  a  prognostick  of  some  popular 


Careful  c 

By  surestejfussriAss  msy  foretell  a  shower,  Bwiii. 
Presage,  when  signifying  a  sentiment,  Is  commonly 
applied  to  what  Is  unfavourable ;  '  I  know  but  one  way 
of  fortifying  my  soul  against  these  gloomy  presages 
that  is,  by  securing  to  myself  the  protection  of  that 
Being  who  disposes  of  events.'— Anmson.  But  when 
taken  for  that  by  which  one  presages,  it  is  understood 


favourably,  or  in  an  indifferent  i 


The  quickness 


of  powers  discoverable  In  a  boy  is  sometimes  a  svs- 
sage  of  his  future  grcsx 
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Ours  Joy  fllTd,  and 
Presage  ©T  victory.— Miltox. 


10  AUGUR,  PRESAGE,  FOREBODE, 
BETOKEN,  PORTEND. 
.  Jtugur,  In  French  augurer,  Latin  a*f»rfeai,  comes 
'coin  sots  a  bird,  at  an  augury  was  originally,  and  at 
dl  timet,  principally  drawn  from  the  aong,  the  flight, 
or  other  actions  of  birds.  The  ougurium  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  obirtoua  of  the  Greeks,  was  a  species 
of  divination  practised  by  the  augurs,  who  professed 
to  foretell  events,  either  from  the  heavenly  phenomena, 
from  the  chattering  or  flight  of  birds,  from  the  sacred 
chickens,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  eating  their 
;  from  quadrupeds,  such  as  wolves,  foxes,  goats, 
y,  from  what  they  called  the  iirm,  or  the 

ich  befell  persons,  as  sneezing,  stumbling, 

spilling  salt,  or  meeting  particular  objects ;  whence  by 
a  natural  extension  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  U  has 
been  used  to  signify  any  conjecture  respecting  futurity. 
Freeegel  In  French  presage,  from  the  Latin  mrm  and 
*****  to  be  instinctively  wise,  signifies  to  be  thus  wise 
about  what  is  to  come ;  forebode  is  compounded  of 
fort,  and  the  Saxon  ftoaton,  and  the  English  aid,  to 
offer  or  to  declare,  signifying  to  pronounce  on  futurity ; 
betoken  signifies  to  serve  as  a  token ;  portend,  in  Latin 
portendo,  compounded  of  per  for  pro  and  tendo,  signi- 
fies to  set  or  show  forth. 

To  attfttr  signifies  either  to  serve  or  make  use  of  as 
an  augurp;  to  forbade  and  presage  Is  to  form  a  con- 
clusion In  one's  own  mind :  to  betoken  or  portend  is  to 
serve  as  a  sign.  Persons  or  things  augur  or  presage; 
persons  only  for  ebade ;  things  only  betaken  or  portend. 
Insuring  Is  a  calculation  of  some  future  event,  In 
which  the  imagination  seems  to  s  mnch  concerned 
as  the  understanding:  presaging  ather  a  conclusion 
or  deduction  of  what  may  be  from  what  is;  It  lies  In 
the  understanding  more  than  in  the  Imagination :  fore- 
boding lies  altogether  In  the  Imagination.  Things  are 
said  to  betoken,  which  present  natural  signs ;  those  are 
said  to  portend,  which  present  extraordinary  or  super- 
natural signs. 

It  augurs  111  for  the  prosperity  of  a  country  or  a 
state  when  its  wealth  has  increased  so  ss  to  take  away 
the  ordinary  stimulus  to  industry,  and  to  introduce  an 
inordinate  love  of  pleasure;  *  There  b  always  an 
smguru  to  be  taken  of  what  a  peace  Is  likely  to  be, 
from  the  preliminary  steps  that  are  made  to  bring  it 
about.*— Bonn,  we  presage  the  future  greatness  of 
a  man  from  the  Indications  which  he  gives  of  possess- 
ing an  elevated  character ;  *  An  opinion  has  been  long 
conceived,  that  quickness  of  invention,  accuracy  of 
judgement,  or  extent  of  knowledge,  appearing  before 
the  usual  time,  presage  a  short  life.'— Johhsow.  A 
distempered  mind  is  apt  to  forebode  every  ill  from  the 
most  trivial  circumstances ;  •  What  conscience  fore- 
bodes, revelation  verifies,  assuring  us  that  a  day  to  ap- 
pointed when  God  will  render  to  every  man  according 
10  his  works.'— Blair.  We  see  with  pleasure  those 
actions  In  a  child  which  betoken  an  Ingenuous  temper; 

All  more  than  common  menaces  an  end: 

A  Maze  betokens  brevity  of  life, 

As  If  bright  embers  should  emit  a  flame.— Yoimo. 
A  mariner  sees  with  pain  the  darkness  of  the  sky 
which  portends  a  storm ; 

SkhTd  in  the  wlng'd  inhabitants  of  the  air, 

What  auspices  their  notes  and  flights  declare, 

O !  say— for  all  religious  rites  portend 

A  happy  voyage  and  a  prosp'rous  end.— Datxmu' 
The  moralist  augurs  no  nod  to  the  morals  of  a  nation 
from  the  lax  discipline  which  prevails  in  the  education 
of  youth ;  he  presages  the  loss  of  independence  to 
the  minds  of  men  in  whom  proper  principles  of  subor- 
dination have  not  been  early  engendered.  Men  some- 
times forebode  the  misfortunes  which  happen  to  them, 
but  they  ofteatx  forebode  evils  which  never  come. 

TO  FORETELL,  PREDICT,  PROPHESY, 
PROGNOSTICATE. 

To  foretell  compounded  of  fore  and  tell;  predict, 
from  prm  and  dieo ;  propkesp,  in  French  propketieer, 
Latin  propketiso,  Greek  itpofnTttu,  ail  signify  to  tell, 
expound,  or  declare  what  to  to  happen,  and  convey  the 


Idea  of  a  verbal  communication  of  futurity  to  others 
prognosticate,  from  the  Greek  spsycvtfsxw  to  know 
beforehand,  to  bode  or  imagine  to  one's  self  before 
hand,  denotes  the  action  of  feeling  rather  than  speav 
fng  of  things  to  come.  m     ... 

Foretell  to  the  most  general  in  its  sense,  and  familiar 
In  its  application ;  we  foretell  common  events ;  we  may 
predict  that  which  to  common  or  uncommon ;  propke- 
des  are  for  the  most  part  Important ;  foretelling  to  an 
ordinary  gift;  one  foretells  by  a  simple  calculation  or 
guess; 


Above  the  rest  the  sun,  who  never  lies, 
the  change 


Foretells  thee 


of  weather  in  the  skies. 

Daman. 


To  predict  and  propkesp  are  extraordinary  sifts ;  one 
predicts  either  by  a  supcriour  degree  of  intelligence,  or 
by  n  supernatural  power  real  or  supposed ;  '  The  con- 
sequences of  suffering  the  French  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Scotland,  are  predicted  with  great  accuracy 
and  discernment.'— Rossxtsos.  *  In  Christ  they  an 
meet  with  an  invincible  evidence,  as  if  they  were  not 
predictions, but  after  relations;  and  the  penmen  of 
them  not  prophets,  but  evangelists.'— South.  One 
prophesies  by  means  of  inspiration  real  or  supposed ; 


An  ancient  augur  prophesied  from  hence, 
lehold  on  Lallan  shores  a  foreign  prince!** 


Damn. 


Hen  of  discernment  and  experience  easily  foretell  the 
events  of  undertakings  which  fall  under  their  notice. 
The  priests  among  the  heathens,  like  the  astrologers 
and  conjurers  of  more  modern  times,  pretended  to  pre- 
dict events  that  effected  nations  and  empires.  The 
gift  of  prepkecf  was  one  among  the  number  of  the 
supernatural  gifts  communicated  to  the  primitive 
Christians  by  the  Holy  Ghost  *  No  arguments  made 
a  stronger  impression  on  these  Pagan  converts,  tha* 
the  predictions  relating  to  our  Saviour,  In  those  old 
propbeiiek  writings  deposited  among  the  hands  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  Christianity.'— Annuo*. 

Prediction  as  a  noun  is  employed  for  both  the  verbs 
foretell  and  predict ;  It  to  therefore  a  term  of  less  value 
than  prophecy.  We  speak  of  a  prediction  being  veri- 
fied, and  a  prophet*  fulfilled :  the  predictions  of  alma- 
nack-makers respecting  the  weather  are  as  seldom 
verified  as  the  prophecies  of  visionaries  and  enthusiast* 
are  fulfilled  respecting  the  death  of  princes  or  the 
affairs  of  governments.  To  progneotieate  to  an  act  cC 
the  understanding;  h  to  guided  by  outward  symptoms 
as  a  rule ;  it  to  only  stimulated  and  not  guided  by  out 
ward  objects ;  a  physician  prognosticatee  the  crisis  of 
a  disorder  by  the  symptoms  discoverable  in  the  patient ; 
"Who  that  should  view  the  small  beginnings  of  soma 
persons  could  Imagine  or  prognosticate  those  vast  In 
creases  of  fortune  that  have  afterward  followed  them 


CONJECTURE,  SUPPOSITION,  SURMISE. 

Conjecture,  In  French  conjecture,^  Latin  coniecturu 
from  eonjicio  or  eon  undiacio  to  throw  together,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  put  together  or  framed  In  the  mind 
without  design  or  foundation;  supposition,  in  French 
supposition,  from  suppono,  compounded  of  tub  and 
pone  to  put  in  the  place  of  a  thing,  signifies  to  •»< 
one's  thoughts  in  the  place  of  reality ;  surmise,  co- 
pounded  of  sur  or  sub  and  misc.  Latin  missus  pa  * 
ciple  of  nitto  to  send  or  put  forth,  has  an  origin* 
meaning  similsr  to  the  former. 

All  these  terms  convey  an  idea  of  something  In  the 
mind  independent  of  the  reality;  but  conjecture  la 
founded  less  on  rational  Inference  than  supposition; 
and  surmise  less  than  either ;  any  circumstance,  bow- 
ever  trivial,  may  give  rise  to  a  conjecture ;  some  rea 
sons  are  requisite  to  produce  a  supposition ;  a  parti- 
cular state  of  feeling  or  train  of  thinking  may  of  itself 
create  a  surmise. 

Although  the  same  epithets  are  generally  applicable 
to  all  these  terms,  yet  we  may  with  propriety  say  that 
a  conjecture  Is  idle;  a  supposition  false;  a  surmise 
fanciful. 

Conjectures  are  employed  on  events,  their  cause*, 
consequences,  and  contingencies ;  *  In  the  casting  of 
lots,  a  man  cannot,  upon  any  pound  of  reason,  bring 
the  event  so  much  as  under  conjecture.'— Sotm.  Sup- 
position to  concerned  In  speculative  points;  *  This  to 
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be  tine  It  is  Impossible  to  be ifaJseT^-TiLLOTsox.  Sur- 
wrise  is  employed  on  personal  concerns;  <To  ,let  go 
private  surmises  whereby  the  tiling  la  not  made  better 
or  worse;  if  just  and  allowable  reasons  might  lead 
ibem  to  do  as  they  did,  then  are  these  censures  frus- 
trate.'—Hookkr.  The  secret  measures  of  government 
give  rise  lo  various  conjectures :  ail  the  supposition* 
which  are  formed  respecting  comets  seem  at  present  to 
fall  short  of  the  truth :  the  behaviour  of  a  person  will 
often  occasion  a  surmise  respecting  bis  Intentions  and 
proceedings,  let  them  be  ever  so  disguised.  Antiqua- 
rians and  etymologists  deal  much  in  conjectures;  they 
have  ample  scope  afforded  them  for  asserting  what  can 
be  neither  proved  nor  denied;  'Persons  of  studious 
and  contemplative  natures  often  entertain  themselves 
with  the  history  of  past  ages,  or  raise  schemes  andam- 
ettures  upon  futurity.*— Asdisoh.  Religionists  are 
pleased  to  build  many  suppositions  of  a  doctrinal  na- 
ture on  the  Scriptures,  or,  more  properly,  on  their  own 
partial  and  forced  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures ; 
4  Even  in  that  part  which  we  have  of  the  Journey  to 
Canterbury,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  Allowing  Re- 
view of  Chaucer,  to  take  notice  of  certain  delects  and 
inconsistencies,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  work  was  never  finished  by 
the  author.'— Tyrwhttt.  It  is  the  part  of  prudence, 
as  well  as  justice,  not  to  express  any  surmises  which 
we  may  entertain,  either  as  to  the  character  or  conduct 
of  others,  which  may  not  redound  to  their  credit ; 
1  Any  the  least  surmise  of  neglect  has  raised  an  aver- 
sion in  one  man  to  another.'— South. 


TO  CONJECTURE,  GUESS,  DIVINE. 

_  Conjecturing,  in  the  same  sense  as  before  (vide  Con- 
tsensre),in  nearly  allied  to  guessing  and  divining; 
gusts,  in  Saxon  and  Low  German  gissen,  Is  connected 
with  the  word  ghost,  and  the  German  grist,  etc.  spirit, 
signifying  the  action  of  a  spirit ;  divine,  from  the  Latin 
dtviuus  and  Dens  a  God.  signifies  to  think  and  know 
as  independently  as  a  God. 

We  conjecture  that  which  may  be;  *  When  we  look 
upon  such  things  as  equally  may  or  may  not  be,  human 
reason  can  then,  at  the  best,  but  conjecture  what  will 
•e,'— South.  We  guess  that  a  thing  actually  is  or 
was; 

Incapable  and  shallow  innocents  • 
Yon  cannot  guess  who  caused  your  tether's  death. 
Shaiskaie. 
We  conjecture  at  the  meaning  of  a  person's  actions; 
we  guess  that  it  is  a  certain  hour.    The  conjecturing 
Is  opposed  fo  the  full  conviction  of  a  thing;  the  guess- 
ing is  opposed  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  a  thing; 

And  these  discoveries  make  us  all  confess 
That  sublunary  science  Is  but  guess.— Dshhax. 

A  ehDd  guesses  at  that  portion  of  his  lesson  which  he 
has  not  properly  learned;  a  fanciful  person  employs 
conjecture  where  he  cannot  draw  any  positive  con- 


TO  DOUBT,  QUESTION,  DIBPUT& 

Doubt,  In  French  douter,  Latin  dubito  from  dubius, 
from  Sws  and  ivevoKv,  in  the  same  manner  as 


To  gnsss  and  conjecture  both  imply,  for  the  most 
part,  the  judging  or  forming  an  opinion  without  any 
grounds;  but  sometimes  they  are  used  for  a  judgement 
on  some  grounds ;  •  One  may  guess  by  Plato's  writings, 
that  huj  meaning  as  to  the  inferiour  deities,  was,  thai 
they  who  would  have  them  might,  and  they  who  would 
not  might  leave  them  alone;  nut  that  himself  had  a 
right  opinion  concerning  the  true  God.'— Stiluno- 
rLxrr, 

Now  hear  the  Grecian  fraud,  and  fromlhls  one 

Conjecture  all  the  rest— Dams*. 
To  guess  and  conjecture  are  the  natural  acts  of  the 
mind:  dtmne,  In  its  proper  sense,  Is  a  supernatural  act; 
in  this  sense  the  heathens  affected  to  divine  that  which 
was  known  only  to  an  Omniscient  Being;  and  impos- 
tors In  our  time  presume  to  divine  in  matters  that  are 
set  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehension.  The 
tenD.  to_Jjwerer  employed  to  denote  a  speciesof  guess- 
M£in  different  matters,  as  to  divine  the  meaning  of  a 
mystery; 

WsJkina  they  talk'd,  and  fruitlessly  dhriu'i 
What  friend  the  priestess  by  those  words  deslgn'd. 

Drydbh. 


our  frequentative  doubt,  signifying  to  have  two  opin- 
ions ;  queetion,in  Latin  quatstio,  from  quatro,  to  inquire, 
signifies  to  make  a  question  or  Inquiry:  dispute,  from 
the  Latin  dispute,  or  die  asunder  and  puts  to  think,  sis 
nines  literally  to  think  differently. 


These  ternuexpress  the  act  of  the  mind  in  staying 
» the  mind;  ft 

by  toejbrmer  we  merely  suspend  decision  •  bytbelatter 


its  decision.    The  doubt  lies  altogether  in  the  ml 
is  a  less  active  feeling  than  questioning  or 


we  actually  demand  proofs  in  order  to  assist  us  in  de- 
ciding. We  may  doubt  in  silence ;  we  cannot  question 
or  disputs  without  expressing  it  directly  or  indirectly. 

He  who  sutgests  doubts  does  it  with  caution;  he 
who  makes  a  question  throws  in  difficulties  with  a 
degree  of  confidence.  Doubts  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  mind  oftentimes  involuntarily  on  the  pan  of  the 
doubter;  questions  are  always  made  with  an  express 
design.  We  doubt  in  matters  of  general  interest,  on 
abstruse  as  well  as  common  subjects;  we  question 
mostly  in  ordinary  matters  that  are  of  a  personal  inte- 
rest ;  disputing  Is  no  less  personal  than  questioning,  but 
the  disputs  respect*  the  opinions  or  assertions  of 
another;  the  question  respects  his  moral  character  or 
qualities;  we  doubt  the  truth  of  a  position;  » For  my 
part  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  to  be  doubuL 
that  I  think  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  ot) 
— AnnisoM.  We  question  the  veracity  of  an  author; 
Our  business  in  the  field  of  fight 

Is  not  to  question,  but  to  prove  our  might— Porn. 
The  existence  of  mermaids  wss  doubted  for  a  great 
length  of  time:  but  the  testimony  of  creditable  persona, 
who  have  lately  seen  them,  ought  now  to  put  ft  outo? 
all  doubt.    When  the  practicability  of  any  plan  Is  ques- 
tioned^ It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  any  farther  into  Its 
merits.    When  the  authority  of  the  person  is  disputed 
It  is  In  vain  for  him  to  offer  bis  advice  or  opinion; 
Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 
My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute. 

TherfosJt  is  frequently  confined  to  the  Individual, 
the  question  and  disputs  frequently  respect  others. 
We  doubt  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  succeed*  we 
question  another's  right  to  interfere ;  we  dispute  a  per 
son's  claim  to  any  honour;  we  doubt  whether  a  thing 
will  answer  the  end  proposed;  we  question  the  utility 
of  any  one  making  the  attempt ;  we  dispute  the  justice 
of  any  legal  sentence ;  in  this  sppiication  of  the  terms 
question  and  dispute,  the  former  expresses  a  less  deci- 
sive feeling  and  action  than  the  latter. 

There  are  many  doubtful  cases  in  medicine,  where 
the  physician  is  at  a  loss  to  decide;  there  are  many 
questionable  measures  proposed  by  those  who  are  In  or 
out  of  power  which  demand  consideration.  There  are 
many  disputable  points  between  man  and  man  which 
cause  much  angry  feeling  and  disposition;  to  doubt 
every  thing  is  more  inimical  to  the  cause  of  truth,  than 
the  readiness  to  believe,  every  thing;  a  disposition  to 
question  whatever  is  said  or  done  by  others,  is  much 
more  calculated  to  give  offence  than  to  prevent  decep- 
tion. A  disposition  u>  dispute  every  thing  another  says 
or  does  renders  a  person  very  unfit  to  be  dealt  with. 

DOUBT,  SUSPENSE. 
The  doubt  respects  that  which  we  should  believe ;  the 
suspense,  from  the  Latin  suspensus  and  suspendeo  to 
hang  upon,  has  regard  to  that  which  we  wish  to  know 
or  ascertain.  We  are  In  doubt  for  the  want  of  evi- 
dence; we  are  in  suspense  for  the  want  of  certainty. 
The  doubt  interrupts  our  progress  in  the  attainment  of 
truth;  'Could  any  difficulty  have  been  proposed,  the 
resolution  would  have  been  as  early  as  the  proposal ;  ft 
could  not  have  had  time  to  settle  into  doubt.'— Sooth. 
The  suspense  impedes  us  in  the  attainment  of  our 
objects,  or  in  our  motives  to  action :  the  former  is  con- 
nected principally  with  the  understanding;  the  latter 
acts  upon  the  hopes;  it  is  frequently  a  state  between 
hope  and  fear.  We  have  our  doubts  about  things  that 
have  no  regard  to  time ;  « Gold  Is  a  wonderful  clearer 
of  the  understanding;  it  dissipates  every  doubt  and 
scruple  In  an  instant.'— A doison.  We  are  in  suspense 
about  things  that  are  to  happen  in  futnre,  or  that  are 
about  to  be  done;  'The  bundle  of  hay  on  either  side 
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striking  hit  (the  ass's)  sight  and  imeU  1 a  the  mm  pro- 
portion, would  keep  him  in  perpetual  suspense.*-— Adm- 
•oh.  Those  are  the  least  Inclined  to  aVmtt  who  have 
the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject;  those  are 
the  least  exposed  to  the  unpleasant  feeling  of 


who  confine  their  wishes  to  the  present; 
Ten  days  the  prophet  in  suspense  remaln'd, 
Would  no  man's  fate  pronounce ;  at  last  constraln'd 
fly  Itbaeus,  be  solemnly  design'd 
Me  for  the  sacrifice.— DaYDBS. 


DOUBTFUL,  DUBIOUS,  UNCERTAIN, 
PRECARIOUS. 
The  doubtful  admits  of  doubt  (v.  Doubt,  suspense)': 
the  dubious  creates  suspense.    The  doubtful  Is  said  of 
things  m  which  we  are  required  to  have  an  opinion ; 
the  dubious  respects  events  and  things  that  must  speak 
for  themselves.    In  doubtful  cases  it  Is  advlseable  for 
a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy;  *  In  handling  the 
right  of  war,  I  am  not  willing  to  Intermix  matter 
doubtful  with  that  which  is  out  of  dealt.'— Bacok. 
While  the  issue  of  a  contest  is  dubious,  ail  judgement 
of  the  parties,  or  of  the  case,  must  be  carefully 
avoided ; 
His  utmost  pow'r,  with  advene  power  oppos'd 
In  dubisus  battle  on  the  plains  of  heav'n. 

Miltoh. 

ft  Is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  doubtful  and 
dubious,  being  both  derivations  from  the  same  Latin 
words  dubito  and  dubius,  are-or  may  be  Indifferently 
used  in  many  Instances,  according  as  It  may  suk  thf 
▼erne  or  otherwise ; 
The  Greeks  with  slain  Tlepolemue  retir'd, 
Whose  fall  Ulysses  view'd  with  fury  flr'd ; 
Doubtful  if  Jove's  great  son  he  should  pursue. 
Or  pour  his  vengeance  on  the  Lyeian  crew.— Fori. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  to  be  a  side-table  for 
persons  of  great  fame,  but  dubious  existence ,  such  as 
Hercules,  Theseus,  jSneas,  Ar*"*       — ----- 
others.'— 8  wirr. 

Doubtful  and  dubious  have  always  a  relation  to  the 
person  forming  the  opinion  on  the  subject  In  Question 
uncertain  hnd  precarious  are  epithets  which  designate 
the  qualities  of  the  things  themselves.  Whatever  Is 
uncertain  may  from  that  very  circumstance  be  doubt- 
ful or  dubious  to  those  who  attempt  to  determine  upon 
them ;  but  they  may  be  designated  for  their  uncertainty 
without  any  regard  to  the  opinions  which  they  may 
give  rise  to. 

A  person's  coming  may  be  doubtful  or  uncertain 
the  length  of  his  stay  is  oftener  described  as  uncertain 
than  as  doubtful  The  doubtful  is  opposed  to  thsi  on 
which  we  form  a  positive  conclusion ;  the  uncertain 
to  that  which  is  definite  or  prescribed.  The  efficacy 
of  any  medicine  is  doubtful;  the  manner  of  its  opera- 
tion may  be  uncertain.  While  our  knowledge  is  limit- 
ed, we  must  expect  to  meet  with  many  things  that  are 
doubtful;  'In  doubtful  eases  reason  still  determines 
for  the  safer  side;  especially  if  the  case  be  not  only 
doubtful,  but  also  highly  concerning,  and  the  ventare 
be  a  soul,  and  an  eternity.'— Booth.  As  every  thing 
in  the  world  is  exposed  to  change,  and  all  (hat  Is  future 
is  entirely  above  our  control,  we  must  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  every  thing  uncertain,  but  what  we  see 
passing  before  us ; 

Near  old  Antandros,  and  at  Ida's  foot, 
The  timber  of  the  sscred  grove  we  cut 
And  build  our  fleet,  uncertain  yet  to  find 
What  place  the  gods  for  our  repose  asslgn'd. 

DftTDBlf. 

Precarious,  from  the  Latin  preeariuo  and  precor  to 
pray,  signifies  granted  to  entreaty,  depending  on  the 
will  or  humour  of  another,  whence  it  is  applicable  to 
whatever  is  obtained  from  others.  Precarious  is  the 
highest  species  of  uncertainty,  applied  to  such  things  as 
depend  on  future  casualties  in  opposition  to  that 
which  is  fixed  and  determined  by  design.  The  wea- 
ther Is  uncertain ;  the  subsistence  of  a  person  who  has 
no  stated  income  or  source  of  living  must  be  preca- 
rious. It  is  uncertain  what  day  a  thing  may  take 
place,  until  it  is  determined ;  'Man,  without  the  pro- 
tection of  a  superiour  Being,  is  secure  of  nothing  that 


he  enjoys,  and  uncertain  of  every  thing  be  hopes  for. 
— Tillotsoh.    There  is  nothing  more  precarioue  than 
what  depends  upon  the  favour  of  statesmen;  'The 
frequent  disappointments  incident  to  hunting  induced 
men  to  establish  a  permanent  |         ....... 

and  herds,  in  order  to  sustain  t 
*— BiacaaxoKB, 


propeny  in  their  flocks 
themselves  la  a  less  are 


DEMUR,  DOUBT,  HESITATION,  OBJECTION. 
The  demur,  the  doubt,  and  the  hesitation  are  hen 
employed  in  the  sense  either  of  what  causes  demur 
doubt,  and  hesitation,  or  of  the  states  of  mind  them 
selves ;  the  objection,  from  obiicio,  or  eb  and  jade  to 
throw  in  the  way,  signifies  what  is  thrown  In  the  way 
so  as  to  stop  our  progress. 

Demure  are  often  in  matters  of  deliberation ;  doubt 
in  regard  to  matters  of  fact;  hesitation  in  matters  of 
ordinary  conduct;  and  objections  in  matters  of  common 
consideration.  It  is  the  business  of  one  who  gives 
counsel  to  make  demure ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  in- 
quirer to  suggest  doubts ;  it  is  the  business  of  all  occa- 
sionally to  make  a  hesitation  who  are  celled  upon  to 
decide ;  it  is  the  business  of  those  to  make  objections 
whose  opinion  is  consulted.  Artabanes  made  many 
demure  to  the  proposed  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes* 
1  Certainly  the  highest  and  dearest  concerns  of  a  tem- 
poral 111b  *re  infinitely  less  valuable  than  those  of  aa 
eternal ;  Bud  consequently  ought,  without  any  demur 
at  all,  to  be  sacrificed  to  them  whenever  they  come  in 
competition  with  them.'— South.  Doubts  have  been 
suggested  respecting  the  veracity  of  Herodotus  as  an 
historian; 

Our  double  are  traitors, 
And  make  us  lose,  by  fearing  to  attempt 
The  good  we  oft  silght  win.— SauairBAaa. 
It  is  not  proper  to  ask  that  which  cannot  be  granted 
without  hesitation;  ♦  A  spirit  of  revenge  makes  him 
curse  the  Grecians  in  the  seventh  book,  when  they 
heeitate  to  accept  Hector's  challenge.'— For*.    And 
it  Is  not  the  part  of  an  amiable  disposition  to  make  a 
hesitation  in  complying  with  a  reasonable  request : 
there  ere  but  few  things  which  we  either  attempt  to  do 
or  recommend  to  others  that  is  not  liable  to  some  kind 
of  an  objection. 

A  demur  stops  the  adjustment  of  any  plan  or  the 
determination  of  any  question : 

But  with  rejoinders  and  replies, 
Long  bills,  and  answers  stufTd  with  lias, 
Demur,  Imparlance,  and  assolgn, 
The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  join.— Swirr 
A  doubt  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  coining 
to  a  state  of  satisfaction  and  certainty:  they  are  both 
applied  to  abstract  questions  or  such  as  are  of  general 
Interest ;  *  This  skeptical  proceeding  will  make  every 
sort  of  reasoning  on  every  subject  vain  and  frivolous, 
even  that  skeptical  reasoning  itself  which  has  per- 
suaded us  to  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the  agree- 
ment of  our  perceptions.' — Bunas. 

Hesitation  and  objection  are  more  individual  and 
private  in  their  nature.  Hoeitation  lies  mostly  In  the 
state  of  the  will;  objection  is  rather  the  of&prinjr  nf 
the  understanding.  The  keeitation  interfere  wr>b 
the  action ;  *  If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuous* 
capable  to  discern  the -best  use  of  time  and  resolute  to 
practise  It,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think,  without  heeita- 
tion,  that  total  liberty  would  be  a  blessing.'— Johnsor. 
The  objection  affects  the  measure  or  tbe*mode  of  ac 
Uon:  *  Lloyd  wbb  always  raising  objections  and  r» 
moving  them.'— Jobusom. 

TO  DEMUR,  HEBFTATE,  PAUSE. 

Demur,  In  French  domomror,  Latin  dentorari,  signifies 
to  keep  back ;  heeitate,  in  Latin  hmoitatum,  participle  of 
hajeito,  a  frequentative  from  hasro,  signifies,  first  to  stick 
at  one  thing  and  then  another;  pauee,  in  Latin  pease, 
from  the  Greek  info,  to  cease,  signifies  to  make  a  stand. 

The  Idea  of  stopping  is  common  to  these  terms,  to 
which  sfejnlflcadoo  is  added  some  distinct  coHareral 
Idea  for  each :  we  demur  from  doubt  or  difficulty ;  we 
heeitate  from  an  undecided  state  of  mind ;  we  pause 
from  eircumetaneee.  Demurring*  kite  act  of  unoqwl: 
we  demur  in  giving  our  assent ;  hesitating  h  often  the 
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tetof  a  supertour;  we  hesitate  in  giving  our  consent:  i 
*hen  a  proposition  appears  to  be  unjust  we  demur  In 
upporting  it  on  the  ground  of  its  injustice ;  *  In  order 
jo  banish  an  evil  out  of  the  world  that  does  not  only 
produce  great  uneasiness  to  private  persons,  but  has 
tbo  a  very  bad  Influence  on  the  pubitok,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  show  the  folly  of  demurring: — Addison. 
When  a  request  of  a  dubious  nature  is  made  to  us  we 
hesitate  hi  complying  with  it ;  c  I  want  no  solicitations 
foi  me  to  comply  where  it  would  be  ungenerous  for  me 
to  refuse;  for  can  1  heeitate  a  moment  to  take  upon 
myself  the  protection  of  a  daughter  of  Correllius  V— 
If  klmoth'b  Lamas  op  Flint-  *  Prudent  people  are 
most  apt  to  demur;  but  people  of  a  wavering  temper 
are  apt  to  heeitate:  demurring  may  be  often  unneces- 
sary, but  it  is  seldom  injurious ;  hesitating  is  mostly 
injurious  when  it  is  not  necessary  ;  the  former  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  that  admit  or  delay;  the  latter  in 
caues  where  immediate  decision  is  requisite. 

Demurring  and  hesitating  are  both  employed  as  acts 
of  the  mind ;  pausing  is  an  external  action:  we  demur 
and  heeitate  in  determining ;  we  pause  in  speaking  or 
doing  any  thing ; 

Think.  O  think. 
And  ere  thou  plunge  into  the  vast  aby», 
Pause  on  the  verge  awhile,  look  down  and  see 
Thy  future  mansion.— Portkus. 

TO  SCRUPLE,  HESITATE,  WAVER, 
FLUCTUATE. 

To  scruple  (v.  Conscientious)  simply  keeps  us  from 
deciding;  the  hesitation,  from  the  Latin  hetsito,  fre- 
quentative 6f  herreo  to  stick,  signifying  to  stick  first  at 
one  thing  and  then  another ;  the  wavering,  from  the 
word  wave,  signifying  to  move  backward  and  forward 
like  a  wave;  and  fluctuation,  from  the  Latin  fluctus  a 
wave,  all  bespeak  the  variable  state  of  the  mind :  we 
scruple  simply  from  motives  of  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  a  thing ;  we  heeitate  and  waver  from  various 
motives,  particularly  such  as  affect  our  Interests. 
Conscience  produces  scruples,  fear  produces  hesitation, 
passion  produces  wavering :  a  person  scruples  to  do 
an  action  which  may  hurt  his  neighbour  or  offend  his 
Maker ;  be  hesitates  to  do  a  thing  which  he  fears  may 
not  prove  advantageous  to  him ;  be  wavers  in  his  mind 
between  going  or  staying,  according  as  his  inclinations 
Impel  lihn  to  the  one  or  the  other '  a  man  who  does  not 
scruple  to  say  or  do  as  he  pleases  will  be  an  offensive 
companion,  if  not  a  dangerous  member  of  society; 
*  The  Jacobins  desire  a  change,  and  they  will  have  it 
If  they  can ;  if  they  eannot  have  it  by  English  cabal, 
they  will  make  no  sort  of  scruple  to  have  it  by  the  cabal 
or  France.'— Buan.  He  who  hesitates  only  when  the 
doing  of  good  is  proposed,  evinces  himself  a  worthless 
member  of  society ;  '  The  lords  of  the  congregation  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  whether  they  should  employ 
their  whole  strength  in  one  generous  effort  to  rescue 
their  religion  and  liberty  from  Impending  destruction.' 
— Robzrtsoh.  He  who  wavere  between  his  duty  and 
his  Inclination,  will  seldom  maintain  a  long  or  doubtful 
contest;  'It  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  be  wavering 
and  unsettled  without  closing  with  that  side  which  ap- 
prars  the  most  safe  and  probable.'— Addison. 

To  fluctuate  conveys  the  idea  of  strong  agitation ; 
to  rarer,  that  of  constant  motion  backward  and  for- 
ward :  when  applied  In  the  moral  sense,  to  fluctuate 
designates  the  action  of  the  spirits  or  the  opinions ; 
to  waver  is  said  only  of  the  will  or  opinions:  he  who 
is  alternately  merry  and  sad  ip  quick  succession  is  said 
to  be  fluctuating ;  or  he  who  has  many  opinions  In 
quick  succession  is  said  to  fluctuate;  but  be  who  can- 
not form  an  opinion,  or  come  to  a  resolution,  Is  said  to 


Fluctuations  and  wavering*  are  both  opposed  to  a 
manly  character;  but  the  former  evinces  the  uncon- 
trolled Influence  of  the  passions,  the  total  want  of  that 
equanimity  which  characterizes  the  Christian;  the 
latter  denotes  the  want  of  fixed  principle,  or  the  neces- 
sary decision  of  character :  we  can  never  have  occasion 
to  fluctuate,  if  we  never  raise  our  hopes  and  wishes 
beyond  what  is  attainable ; 

The  tempter,  but  with  show  of  zeal  and  love 
To  man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong, 
New  part  puts  on,  and  as  to  passion  mov'd 
Fluctuates  disturb'd,— Miitum. 
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We  can  never  have  occasion  to  waver,  If  we  know  and 
feel  what  Is  rlght,and  resolve  never  to  swerve  from  It; 
'  Let  a  man,  without  trepidation  or  wavering,  proceed 
in  discharging  bis  duty.'— Blais. 

TO  HESITATE,  FAULTER,  STAMMER, 
STUTTER. 

Hesitate  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article;  falter  or  faulter  seems  to  signify  to  commit  a 
fault  or  blunder,  or  it  may  be  a  frequentative  of  to  fall, 
signifying  to  stumble ;  stammer,  In  the  Teutonic  stam- 
tnem,  comes  most  probably  from  the  Hebrew  C3HD 
to  obstruct ;  stutter  is  but  a  variation  of  stammer. 

A  defect  in  utterance  is  the  idea  which  is  common  in 
the  signification  of  all  these  terms :  they  differ  either  as 
to  the  cause  or  the  mode  of  the  action.  With  regard 
to  the  cause,  a  hesitation  results  from  the  state  of  the 
mind,  and  an  interruption  in  the  train  of  thoughts; 
falter  arises  from  a  perturbed  slate  of  feeling ;  stammer 
and  stutter  arise  either  from  an  incidental  circum- 
stance, or  more  commonly  from  a  physical  defect  in  the 
organs  of  utterance.  A  person  who  Is  not  In  the  habits 
of  publick  speaking,  or  of  collecting  his  thoughts  Into 
a  set  form,  will  be  apt  to  hesitate  even  In  familiar  con- 
versation ;  he  who  first  addresses  a  publick  assembly 
will  be  apt  to  falter.  Children  who  first  begin  to  read 
will  stammer  at  hard  words :  and  one  who  has  an 
impediment  in  Ids  speech  will  stutter  when  he  attempts- 
to  sneak  in  a  hurry. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  or  degree  of  the  action, 
hesitate  expresses  leas  than  falter:  stammer  less  than 
stutter. 

The  slightest  difficulty  In  uttering  words  constitutes 
a  hesitation ;  a  pause  or  the  repetition  of  a  word  may 
be  termed  hesitating;  'To  look  with  solicitude  and 
speak  with  hesitation  Is  attainable  at  will ;  but  the 
show  of  wisdom  is  ridiculous  when  there  is  nothing  to 
cause  doubt,  as  that  of  valour  when  there  Is  nothing  to 
be  feared.'— Johmsom.  To  falter  supposes  a  failure 
in  the  voice  as  well  as  the  lips  when  they  refuse  to  do 
their  office; 

And  yet  was  every  faultering  tongue  of  man, 

Almighty  Father  f  silent  in  thy  praise, 

Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general  voice. 
Thomson. 
Stammering  and  stuttering  are  confined  principally  to 
the  useless  moving  of  the  mouth ; 

Lagean  juice 
Will  stammering  tongues  and  atagg  *ring  feet  produce. 

Davos*. 

He  who  stammers  brings  forth  sounds,  but  not  the  right 
sounds,  without  trials  and  efforts;  he  who  stutters 
remains  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  agitation  without 
uttering  a  sound. 

ttUESTION,  aUERT. 

The  question  Is  the  thing  called  in  question,  or  that 
which  is  sought  for  by  a  question ;  every  Is  but  a  vari- 
ation of  quevre,  from  the  verb  quesro  to  seek  or  inquire, 
signifying  simply  the  thing  sought  for. 

Questions  and  queries  are  both  put  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  an  answer ;  but  the  former  may  be  for  a 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  cause ;  a  query  is  mostly  a 
rational  queetion  :  idlers  may  put  questions  from  mere 
curiosity ;  learned  men  put  quertes  for  the  sake  of 
Information. 

TO  ASK,  INQUIRE,  QUESTION, 
INTERROGATE. 

Ask,  cornea  from  the  Saxon  astian,  low  German 
then,  eschen,  German  heischen,  Danish  adshs,  Jtc 
which  for  the  most  part  signify  to  wish  for,  and  come 
from  the  Greek  d£tou  to  think  worthy;  whence  this 
word  in  English  has  been  employed  for  an  expression 
of  our  wishes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what  we 
want  from  others ;  inquire,  Latin  inquire,  compounded 
of  ra  and  qvero,  signifies  to  search  after ;  question,  in 
Latin  is  a  variation  of  the  same  word  ;  interrogate 
Latin  iuterrogatus,  participle  of  interrogo,  com 
pounded  of  rater  and  roge,  signifies  to  ask  alternately 
or  an  asking  between  different  persons. 

We  perform  all  these  actions  in  order  to  get  info* 
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madon :  but  we  ask  for  general  purpose*  of  conve- 
nience ;  we  inquire  from  motives  of  curiosity ;  we 
question  and  interrogate  from  motives  of  discretion. 
To  ask  respects  simply  one  thing ;  to  inquire  respects 
one  or  many  subjects ;  to  question  and  interrogate  is 
to  ask  repeatedly,  to  examine  by  questioning  and  in- 
terrogating, and  in  the  latter  case  more  authoritatively 
than  in  the  former. 

Indifferent  people  a**  of  each  other  whatever  they 
wish  to  know ;  l  Upon  my  asking  her  who  it  was,  she 
told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  gentleman,  but 
that  she  did  not  know  his  name.'— Addisok.  Learners 
inquire  the  reasons  of  things  which  are  new  to  them ; 
You  have  oft  inquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love. 

t)HA.KSl>BARB. 

Masters  question  their  servants,  or  parents  their  chil- 
dren, when  they  wish  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
any  case; 

But  hark  yon,  Kate, 

I  must  not  henceforth  have  you  question  roe 

Whither  I  go.— Snocsr-a^aa. 
Magistrates  interrogate  criminals  when  they  are 
rought  before  them ;  '  Thomson  was  introduced  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  being  gayly  interrogated 
about  the  state  of  his  affairs,  *aid,  "  that  they  were  in 
a  more  poetical  posture  than  formerly." ' — Johnson. 
It  is  very  uncivil  not  to  answer  whatever  is  asked  even 
by  the  meanest  person :  it  is  proper  to  satisfy  every 
inquiry,  so  as  to  remove  doubt :  questions  are  some- 
limes  so  impertinent  that  they  cannot  with  propriety 
be  answered:  interrogations  from  unauthorized  per- 
sons are  Tittle  better  than  insults.  To  ask  ami  interro- 
gate are  always  personal  acts ;  let  inquire  and  question 
are  frequently  applied  to  things,  the  former  in  the  reuse 
of  seeking  (v.  Examination),  and  the  latter  in  that 
of  doubting  {v.  To  Doubt). 

EXAMINATION,  SEARCH,  INQUIRY, 
RESEARCH,  INVESTIGATION,  SCRUTINY. 
Examination  comes  from  the  Latin  examino  and 
examen,  the  beam  by  which  the  poise  of  the  balance  is 
held,  because  the  judgement  keeps  itself  as  it  were  in 
a  balance  in  examining ;  search,  in  French  ckereher. 
is  a  variation  of  seek  and  Dee ;  inquiry  signifies  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  aiticle;  research  is  an  inten- 
sive of  search  ;  investigation,  from  the  Latin  vesti- 
rittm,  a  track,  signifies  necking  by  the  tracks  or  foot- 
steps ;  scrutiny,  from  the  Latin  scrutor,  to  search,  and 
jcrutum,  lumber,  signifies  looking  for  among  lumber 
and  rubbish,  i.  e.  to  ransack  and  turn  over. 

Examination  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms, 
which  all  agree  In  expressing  an  active  effort  to  find 
out  that  which  Is  unknown.  The  examination  is 
made  either  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  the  under- 
standing, the  body  or  the  mind ;  the  search  is  princi- 
pally a  physical  action ;  the  inquiry  is  mostly  Intel- 
lectual ;  we  examine  a  face  or  we  examine  a  subject ; 
we  search  a  bouse  or  a  dictionary ;  we  inquire  Into  a 
matter.  An  examination  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
•forming  a  Judgement ;  the  search  is  made  for  ascer- 
•    I  a  fact:  -■■•■•■ 


.  the  inquiry  is  made  in  order  to  arrive 
at  truth.  To  examine  a  person,  is  either  by  means 
of  questions  to  get  at  bis  mind,  or  by  means  of  looks 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  person ;  to  search  a 
person  is  by  corporeal  contact  to  learn  what  be  has 
about  him.  We  examine  the  features  of  those  who 
interest  its;  officers  of  justice  search  those  who  are 
suspected ;  but,  with  the  prepositions  for  or  after,  the 
verb  search  may  be  employed  in  a  moral  application ; 
4  If  you  search  purely  for  truth,  it  will  be  indifferent  to 
you  where  you  find  It.'— Budokll.  Examinations  and 
inquiries  are  both  made  by  means  of  questions ;  but 
the  former  Is  an  official  act  for  a  speciflck  end,  the 
latter  is  a  private  act  for  purposes  of  convenience  or 
pleasure.  Students  undergo  examination*  from  their 
teachers ;  they  pursue  their  inquiries  for  themselves. 

An  examination  or  an  inquiry  may  be  set  on  foot 
on  any  subject :  but  the  examination  is  direct ;  ft  is 
the  setting  of  things  before  the  view,  corporeal  or  men- 
tal, in  order  to  obtain  a  conclusion ;  '  The  body  of  man 
.s  such  a  subject  as  stands  the  utmost  test  of  txamina- 
to*.'—  ADDisoif.  The  inquiry  is  indirect ;  it  is  a  cir- 
cuitous method  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  what 
was  not  known  before;  '  Inquiries  after  happiness  are 


not  so  necessary  and  useful  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of 
consolation.'— Adoisom.     The  student  examines  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  that  he  may  strengthen  his 
own  belief;  the  government  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  subjects.    A  research  is  an  inquiry  into 
that  which  is  remote ;  an  investigation  is  a  minute 
inquiry ;  a  scrutiny  is  a  strict  examination.    Learned 
men  01'  inquisitive  tempers  make  their  researches  into 
antiquity ; 
To  all  inferinur  animals  His  giv'n 
T'  enjoy  the  stale  allotted  thern  by  heav'n  ; 
No  vain  researches  e'er  disturb  their  rest.— Jexths 

Magistrates  investigate  doubtful  and  mysterious  affairs; 
physicians  invtstigatc  the  cause*  of' (lipases ;  '  We 
have  divided  naluiul  philosophy  into  the  investigation 
of  causes,  and  the  production  of  effects.'— Baco*. 
Mi'ti  scrutinize  the  actions  of  those  whom  they  hold 
in  suspicion  ;  '  Before  I  go  to  bed,  I  make  a  scrutiny 
what  peccant  humours  have  reigned  in  me  that  day.' 
— Howkll.  Acuteness  and  penetration  are  peculiarly 
requisite  in  making  researches;  patience  and  perse- 
verance are  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  investi- 
gator;  a  quick  discernment  will  essentially  aid  the 
scrutineer. 

TO  EXAMINE,  SEEK,  SEARCH,  EXPLORE. 

Thoe  words  are  here  considered  as  they  designate 
the  looking  upon  places  or  objects,  In  order  to  get 
acquainted  with  them.  To  examine  (v.  .Examination) 
expresses  less  than  to  seek  and  search :  and  these  less 
than  to  explore,  which,  from  the  Latin  ex  and  ploro, 
signifies  to  burst  forth,  whether  in  lamentation  or 
examination. 

We  examine  objects  that  are  near;  we  seek  those 
that  are  remote  or  not  at  hand ;  search  those  that  are 
hidden  or  out  of  sight ;  we  explore  those  that  are  un- 
known or  very  distant.  The  painter  examines  a  land- 
scape in  order  to  take  a  sketch  of  it ; 

Compare  each  phrase,  examine  ev'ry  line, 
Weigh  ev'ry  word,  and  ev'ry  thought  refine.— Porx. 
One  friond  seeks  another  when  they  have  parted; 

I  have  a  venturous  fairy,  that  shall  teek 

The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence  new  nuts. 

SHAJCSFBAaSJ. 

The  botanist  searches  after  curious  plants ;  the  inqui- 
sitive traveller  explores  unknown  regions ;  the  wrilci 
examin-a  ihe  books  from  which  he  intends  to  draw 
his  authorities ;  '  Men  will  look  into  our  lives,  and 
examine  our  actions,  and  inquire  into  our  conversa- 
tions ;  by  these  they  will  judge  the  truth  and  reality 
of  our  profession.' — Tillotsoh.  A  person  seeks  an 
opportunity  to  cflbcl  a  purpose ; 

Sweet  pence,  where  dost  thou  dwell? 
I  humbly  crave 
Let  me  once  know, 
I  sought  tbee  in  a  secret  cave, 
And  ask'd  if  peace  were  there. — Hainan, 
The  antiquarian  searches  every  corner  in  which  ha 
hoftes  to  find  a  monument  of  antiquity ; 
Not  thou,  nor  they  shall  search  the  thoughts  that  roll 
Up  in  the  close  recesses  of  my  soul. — Pops. 
The  classick  explores  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the 
ancients ; 
Hector,  he  said,  my  courage  bids  me  meet 
This  high  achievement,  and  explore  the  fleet.— Pcre. 

TO  DISCUSS,  EXAMINE. 

Discuss,  in  Latin  diseussut,  participle  of  diseutio, 
signifies  to  shake  asunder  or  to  separate  thoroughly  so 
aa  to  sec  the  whole  composition ;  examine  has  the  same 
signification  as  in  the  preceding  article,  because  the 
judgement  holds  the  balance  in  examining. 

The  intellectual  operation  expressed  by  these  terms 
is  applied  to  objects  that  cannot  be  immediately  dis- 
cerned or  understood,  but  they  vary  both  in  mode  and 
decree.  Discussion  is  altogether  carried  on  by  verbal 
ami  personal  communication;  examination  proceeds 
by  reading,  reflection,  and  observation :  we  often  exa- 
mine therefore  by  discussion,  which  is  properly  one 
mode  of  examination :  a  discussion  is  always  carried 
on  by  two  or  more  persons;  an  examination  may  be 
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aimed  on  by  one  only:  politick!  are  a  frequent  though 
not  always  a  pleasant  subject  of  discussion  in  social 
meetings ;  '  A  country  fellow  distinguishes  himself  as 
much  in  the  church-yard  as  a  citizen  does  upon  the 
change;  the  whole  parish  politicks  being  generally 
discussed  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or  before 
the  bell  rings.' — Addison.  Complicated  questions  can- 
not be  too  thoroughly  examined;  '  Men  follow  their 
inclinations  without  examining  whether  there  be  any 
principles  which  they  ought  to  form  for  regulating  their 
conduct-*— Blair.  Discussion  serves  for  amusement 
rather  than  for  any  solid  purpose ;  the  cause  of  truth 
seldom  derives  any  immediate  benefit  from  it,  although 
the  minds  of  men  may  become  invigorated  by  a  col- 
lision of  sentiment :  examination  m  of  great  practical 
utility  in  the  direction  of  our  couduct:  all  decisions 
must  be  partial,  unjust,  or  imprudent,  which  are  made 
without  previous  examination. 

TO  PR1T,  SCRUTINIZE,  DIVE  INTO. 

Pro  m  in  ail  probability  changed  from  prove,  in  the 
sense  of  try;  scrutinize  comes  from  the  Latin  senior 
to  search  thoroughly  (o.  Examination)  dive  expresses 
the  physical  action  of  going  under  water  to  the  bottom, 
and  figuratively  of  searching  to  the  bottom. 

Pry  is  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  looking  more  nar- 
rowly into  tbings  than  one  ought :  scrutinize  and  dive 
into  are  employed  In  the  good  sense  of  searching  things 
to  the  bottom. 

A  person  who  -pries  looks  into  that  which  does  not 
belong  to  him ;  and  too  narrowly  also  into  that  which 
may  belong  to  him ;  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  too 
eager  curiosity  or  a  busy,  meddling  temper :  a  person 
who  scrutinizes  looks  into  that  which  is  intentionally 
concealed  from  him  ;  it  is  an  act  of  duty  flowing  out 
of  his  office :  a  person  who  dives  penetrates  into  that 
which  lies  hidden  very  deep ;  he  is  Impelled  to  this 
actioo  by  the  thirst  of  knowledge  and  a  laudable 
curiosity. 

A  love  of  prying  into  the  private  affairs  of  families 
makes  a  person  a  troublesome  neighbour ;  *The  peace- 
able man  never  officiously  seeks  to  pry  into  the  secrets 
of  others.'— B  ma.  It  is  the  busl  nesa  of  the  magistrate 
to  scrutinize  into  all  matters  which  affect  the  good 
order  of  society ;  l  He  who  enters  upon  this  scrutiny 
(into  the  depths  of  the  mind)  enters  into  a  labyrinth.' 
— Soith.  There  are  some  minds  so  imbued  with  a 
love  of  science  that  they  delight  to  dice  into  the  secrets 
of  nature; 

In  man  the  more  we  dive,  the  more  we  see, 
Heaven's  signet  stamping  an  immortal  make. 

Youho. 


curious,  mauisrnvE,  prying. 

Curious,  In  French  eurieux,  Latin  curiosus,  from 
cura  care,  signifying  full  of  care ;  inquisitive,  in  Latin 
tnqutsitus,  from  inquire  to  inquire  or  search  into, 
signifies  a  disposition  to  investigate  thoroughly;  pry- 
tug  signifies  the  disposition  to  pry,  try,  or  sift  to  the 
bottom. 

The  disposition  to  interest  one's  self  in  millers  not 
of  immediate  concern  to  one's  self  is  the  idea  common 
to  all  these  terms.  Curiosity  \b  directed  to  all  objects 
that  can  gratify  the  inclination,  taste,  or  understand- 
ing; inquisitiveness  to  such  things  only  as  satisfy  the 
understanding. 

The  curious  person  Interests  himself  In  all  the 
works  of  nature  and  art ;  lie  is  curious  to  try  effects 
and  examine  causes:  the  inquisitive  person  endea- 
vours to  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  Curiosity  em- 
ploys every  means  which  falls  in  its  way  in  order  to 
procure  gratification ;  the  curious  man  uses  his  own 
powers  or  those  of  others  to  serve  his  purpose ;  inqui- 
sitiveness is  indulged  only  by  means  of  verbal  inquiry; 
the  inquisitive  person  collects  all  from  others.  A  tra- 
veller is  curious  who  examines  every  thing  for  him- 
self ;  •Sir  Francis  Bacon  says,  some  have  been  so 
curious  as  to  remark  the  times  and  seasons,  when  the 
stroke  of  an  envious  eye  is  most  effectually  pernicious.' 
— Stekle.  He  is  inquisitive  when  he  minutely  ques- 
tions others.  Inquisitive* ess  in  therefore  to  curiosity 
as  a  part  to  the  whole ;  whoever  is  curious  will  natu- 
rally be  inquisitive,  and  he  who  is  inquisitive  is  ho 
from  a  species  of  curiosity;  but  inquieitivmrss  may 
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sometimes  be  taken  in  yan  Improper  sense  for  moral 
objects:  •Checking  our  inquisitive  solicitude  about 
what  the  Almighty  hath  concealed,  let  us  diligently 
improve  what  he  hath  made  known.'— Blair. 

Curious  and  inquisitive  may  be  both  used  in  a  bid 
sense ;  prying  is  never  used  otherwise  than  in  a  bad 
sense.  Inquisitive,  as  in  the  former  case,  is  a  mode 
of  curiosity,  and  prying  is  a  species  of  eager  curiosity. 
A  curious  person  takes  unallowed  means  of  learning 
that  which  he  ought  not  to  wish  to  know ;  an  inquisi- 
tive person  puts  many  impertinent  and  troublesome 
questions;  a  prying  temper  is  unceasing  in  its  endea- 
vours to  get  acquainted  With  the  secrets  of  others. 
Curiosity  is  a  fault  common  to  females ;  inquisitive- 
ness is  most  general  among  children ;  a  prying  temper 
belongs  only  to  people  of  low  character. 

A  well  disciplined  mind  checks  the  first  risings  of 
idle  curiosity:  children  should  be  taught  early  to  sup- 
press an  inquisitive  temper,  which  may  so  easily  be- 
come burdensome  to  others :  those  who  are  of  u  pry- 
ing temper  are  insensible  to  every  thing  but  the  desire 
of  unveiling  what  lies  hidden;  such  a  disposition  is 
ofteo  engendered  by  the  unlicensed  indulgence  of  curio- 
sity in  early  life,  which  becomes  a  sort  of  passion  in 
riper  years:  (By  adhering  tenaciously  to  his  opinion, 
and  exhibiting  other  instances  of  a  prying  disposition, 
Lord  George  Sackvllle  had  rendered  himself  disa- 
greeable to  the  commander-in-chief.'— Smollkt. 

CONCEIT,  FANCY. 

Conceit  comes  immediately  from  the  Latin  con 
ceptus,  participle  of  concipio  to  conceive,  or  form  in 
the  mind ;  fancy,  in  French  pkantasie,  Latin  phan- 
tasia,  Greek  <f>avraala,  from  +avro%m  to  make  appear, 
and  ipaivu)  to  appear. 

These  terms  equally  express  the  working  of  the 
imagination  in  its  distorted  state ;  bin  conceit  denotes 
a  much  greater  degree  of  distortion  than /an cy;  what 
we  conceit  is  preposterous;  what  we  fancy  is  unreal, 
or  only  apparent.  Conceit  applies  only  to  internal  ob- 
jects ;  it  is  mental  in  the  operation  and  the  result ;  f  Us 
a  species  of  invention  ;  '  Strong  conceit,  like  a  new, 
principle,  carries  all  easily  with  it,  when  yet  above 
common  sense.' — Locke.  Fancy  is  applied  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  whatever  acts  on  the  senses :  nervous 
people  are  subject  to  strange  conceits;  timid  people 
fancy  they  hear  sounds,  or  see  objects  in  the  dark 
which  awaken  terror. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  conceit  oftener  conceit  that 
which  Is  painful  than  otherwise; 

Some  have  been  wounded  with  conceit, 
And  died  of  mere  opinion  strait.— Butler. 
Conceiting  either  that  they. are  always  in  danger  of 
dying,  or  that  all  the  world  Is  their  enemy.  There 
are  however  insane  jieople  who  conceit  themselves  to 
be  kings  and  queens ;  and  some  indeed  who  are  not 
called  insane,  who  conceit  themselves  very  learned 
while  they  know  nothing,  or  very  wise  and  clever, 
while  they  are  exposing  themselves  to  perpetual  ridi- 
cule for  their  folly,  or  very  handsome  while  the  world 
calls  them  plain,  or  very  peaceable  while  they  nre 
always  quarrelling  with  tlieir  neighbours,  or  very 
humble  while  they  are  tennciously  slicking  for  their  - 
own:  it  would  be  well  If  such  conceits  afforded  a 
harmless  pleasure  to  their  authors,  but  unfortunately 
they  only  render  them  more  offensive  and  disgusting 
than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  fancy,  never  fancy  any  thing 
to  please  themselves ; 

Desponding  fear,  of  feeble  fancies  full* 
Weak  and  unmanly,  loosens  every  power. 

Thomson. 

They  fancy  that  things  are  too  long  or  too  short,  too 
thick  or  too  thin,  too  cold  or  too  hot,  with  a  thousand 
other  fancies  equally  trivial  in  their  nature ;  thereby 
proving  that  the  slightest  aberration  of  the  mind  is  a 
serious  evil,  and  productive  of  evil. 

When  taken  in  reference  to  intellectual  objects,  con- 
ceit is  mostly  in  a  bad  sense  ;  *  Nothing  can  be  morn 
plainly  impossible  than  for  a  man  "  to  be  profitable  to 
God,"  and  consequently  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  for  a  man  to  cherish  so  irrational  n  conceit.' — 
Addison.  But  faun/  may  be  employed  in  a  giH,d 
ireiibe;  'My  niund,  bir  Roger  dc  Coverlcy,  told  me 
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t'other  day,  that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon 
Westminster  Abbey,  In  which,  says  he,  there  are  a 
great  many  ingenious /*»««.'— Addisok. 

OPINIATED  OR  OPINTATIVE,  CONCEITED, 
EGOISTICAL. 

A  fondness  for  one's  opinion  bespeak*  the  opiniated 
man  •  a  fond  conceit  of  one's  self  bespeaks  the  conr 
ceited  man :  a  fond  attachment  to  one's  self  bespeaks 
the  egoistical  man :  a  liking  for  one's  self  or  one's  own 
a  evidently  the  common  idea  that  runs  through  these 
terms ;  they  differ  in  the  mode  and  In  the  object. 

An  opiniated  man  is  not  only  fond  of  his  own 
opinion,  but  full  of  bis  own  opinion  :  he  has  an  opinion 
on  every  thing,  which  is  the  best  possible  opinion,  and 
U  delivered  therefore  freely  to  every  one,  that  they 
may  profit  in  forming  their  own  opinions ;  '  Down 
was  he  cast  from  all  his  greatness,  as  it  is  pity  but  all 
such  politick  opiniators  should.' — South.  A  conceited 
man  lias  a  conceit  or  an  idle,  fond  opinion  of  his  own 
talent ;  it  is  not  only  high  in  competition  with  others, 
but  it  is  so  high  as  to  be  set  above  others.  The  con* 
eeited  man  docs  not  want  to  follow  the  ordinary  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge :  his  conceit  suggests  to  him 
that  his  talent  will  supply  labour,  application,  reading 
and  study,  and  every  other  contrivance  which  men 
have  commonly  employed  for  their  improvement ;  he 
sees  by  intaition  what  another  learns  by  experience 
and  observation ;  he  knows  In  a  day  what  others  want 
vears  to  acquire ;  he  learns  of  himself  what  others  are 


pretenders  in  publick  business  hold  any  other  lan- 
guage.'—Bukkb  The  egoistical  man  makes  himself 
the  darling  theme  of  his  own  contemplation ;  he  ad- 
mires and  loves  himself  to  ihal  degree  that  he  can  talk 
and  think  of  nothing  else ;  his  children,  his  house,  his 
garden,  his  rooms,  and  the  like,  are  the  incessant 
theme  of  his  conversation,  and  become  invaluable 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  belonging  to  him; 
'  To  show  their  particular  aversion  to  speaking  in  the 
first  person,  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal  branded 
this  form  of  writing  with  the  name  or  egotisvu'— 
Addison. 

An  opiniated  man  Is  the  most  unfit  for  conversa- 
tion, which  only  affords  pleasure  by  an  alternate  and 
equable  communication  of  sentiment  A  conceited 
man  is  the  most  unfit  for  co-operation,  where  a  junc- 
tion of  talent  and  effort  is  essential  to  bring  things  to 
a  conclusion ;  an  egoistical  man  is  the  most  unfit  to 
be  a  companion  or  friend,  for  be  does  not  know  how 
to  value  or  like  any  thing  out  of  himself. 


SELF-WILL,  SELF  CONCEIT,  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY. 
Self-will  signifies  Uie  will  in  one's  self:  self-conceit, 
conceit  of  one's  self:  self-sufficiency,  sufficiency  in 
ose's  self.  As  character  1st  icks  they  come  very  near 
to  each  other,  but  that  depravity  of  the  will  which 
refuses  to  submit  to  any  control  either  within  or  with- 
out is  born  with  a  person,  and  is  among  the  earliest 
indications  of  character;  In  some  it  is  less  predomi- 
nant than  in  others,  but  if  not  early  checked,  it  is 
that  defect  in  our  natures  which  will  always  prevail ; 
self  conceit  is  a  vicious  habit  of  the  mind  which  is 
superinduced  on  the  original  character;  it  is  that 
which  determines  in  matters  of  judgement ;  a  self- 
willed  person  thinks  nothing  of  right  or  wrong:  what- 
ever the  impulse  of  the  moment  suggests,  is  the  motive 
to  action ; 

To  wilful  men 
The  Injuries  that  they  themselves  procur'd, 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.— SHA.asrBA.aa. 

The  self-conceited  person  is  always  much  concerned 
about  right  and  wrong,  but  it  is  only  that  which  he 
conceives  to  be  right  and  wrong;  'Nothing  so  haughty 
and  assuming  as  Ignorance,  where  self-conceit  bids  it 
set  up  for  infallible.'— South.  Self-sufficiency  is  a 
species  of  self-conceit  applied  to  action :  as  a  sdf  con- 
ceited person  thinks  of  no  opinion  but  his  own ;  a  self- 
sufficient  person  refuses  the  assistance  of  every  one  in 
whatever  he  Is  called  upon  to  do ; 


There  safe  in  self-sufficient  impudence 
Without  experience,  honesty,  or  sense, 
Unknowing  in  her  interest,  trade,  or  laws, 
He  vainly  undertakes  bis  country's  cause.— Jutm. 

PRIDE,  VANITY,  CONCEIT. 

Pride  Is  In  ail  probability  connected  with  the  word 
parade,  and  the  German  pracht  show  or  splendour, 
as  it  signifies  that  high-flown  temper  in  a  man  which 
makes  him  paint  to  himself  every  thing  in  himself  as 
beautiful  or  splendid ;  vanity,  In  Latin  vanUas,  from 
vain  and  vanus,  Is  compounded  of  ve  or  voids  and 
inanis,  signifying  exceeding  emptiness ;  conceit  signi- 
fies the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  (v.  Conceit, 
Fancy). 

The  valuing  of  one's  self  on  the  possession  of  any 
property  is  the  idea  common  to  these  terms,  but  thej 
differ  either  in  regard  to  the  object  or  the  manner  of 
the  action.  Pride  is  the  term  of  most  extensive  impor 
and  application,  and  comprehends  in  its  signification 
not  only  that  of  the  other  two  terms,  but  likewise  ideas 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Pride  Is  applicable  to  every  object,  good  or  bad. 
high  or  low,  small  or  great ;  vanity  is  applicable  only 
to  small  objects :  pride  Is  therefore  good  or  bad ;  vanity 
is  always  bad,  It  la  always  emptiness  or  nothingness. 
A  man  is  proud  who  values  himself  on  the  possession 
of  his  literary  or  scientifick  talent,  on  his  wealth,  on  his 
rank,  on  his  power,  on  his  acquirements,  or  Ms  supe- 
riority over  his  competitors ;  he  is  vain  of  his  person, 
his  dress,  his  walk,  or  any  thing  that  is  frivolous. 
Pride  is  the  inherent  quality  in  man;  and  while  it 
rests  on  noble  objects,  it  is  his  noblest  characteristick ; 
vanity  is  the  distortion  of  one's  nature  flowing  from  a 
vicious  constitution  or  education :  pride  shows  itself 
variously  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  on 
which  it  is  fixed ;  a  noble  pride  seeks  to  display  itself 
in  all  that  can  command  the  respect  or  admiration  of 
mankind  ;  the  pride  of  wealth,  of  power,  or  of  otbet 
adventitious  properties,  commonly  displays  itself  in  an 
unseemly  deportment  towards  others;  vanity  shows 
itself  only  by  its  eagerness  to  catch  the  notice  of  others 
*  Vanity  makes  men  ridiculous,  pride  odious,  and  am* 
bition  terrible.— Stbblb. 

*TIs  an  old  maxim  In  the  schools, 

That  vanity  '#  the  food  of  fools.— Swift. 

Pride  (snys  Blair)  makes  us  esteem  ourselves :  vanity 
makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  But  if  pride  is, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  self-esteem,  or,  which  Is 
nearly  the  same  thing,  self- valuation,  it  cannot  properly 
be  said  to  make  us  esteem  ourselves.  Of  vanity  I  have 
already  said  that  it  makes  us  anxious  for  the  notice  and 
applause  of  others ;  but  I  cannot  with  Dr.  Blair  say 
that  it  makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others,  because 
esteem  is  too  substantial  a  quality  to  be  sought  for  by 
the  vain.  Besides,  that  which  Dr.  Blair  seems  to  assign 
as  a  leading  and  characteristick  ground  of  distinction 
between  pride  and  vanity  Is  only  an  incidental  pro- 
perty. A  man  is  said  to  be  vain  of  his  clothes,  if  he 
gives  indications  that  he  values  himself  upon  them  asa 
ground  of  distinction ;  although  he  should  not  expressly 
seek  to  display  himself  to  others. 

Conceit  ia  that  species  of  self-valuation  that  respects 
one's  talents  only ;  It  is  so  far  therefore  closely  allied  to 
pride ;  but  a  man  is  said  to  be  proud  of  that  which  he 
really  has,  but  to  be  conceited  of  that  which  he  really 
has  not :  a  man  may  be  proud  to  an  excess,  of  merits 
which  he  actually  possesses;  but  when  he  \»  conceited 
his  merits  are  all  in  his  own  conceit ;  the  latter  is  there- 
fore obviously  founded  on  falsehood  altogether;  'The 
self-conceit  of  the  young  Is  the  great  source  of  those 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed.'— Blair. 

PRIDE,  HAUGHTINESS,  LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 

Pride  Is  here  employed  principally  as  respects  the 
temper  of  the  mind ;  the  other  terms  are  employed 
either  as  respects  the  sentiment  of  the  mind,  or  the  ex- 
ternal behaviour. 

Pride  Is  here  as  before  (v.  Pride)  a  generick  term* 
haughtiness,  or  the  spirit  of  being  haughty  or  high 
spirited  (v.  Naughty) ;  loftiness,  or  the  spirit  of  being 
lifted  up ;  and  dignity,  or  the  sense  of  worth  or  value, 
are  but  rooo>*  of  pride.  Pride,  inasmuch  as  it  consists 
purely  of  self  esteem,  is  a  positive  sentiment  which  one 
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nay  entertain  Independently  of  other  persons:  it  lies  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and,  mingles 
itself  insensibly  with  our  affections  and  passions ;  it 
b  our  companion  by  night  and  by  day ;  in  publick  or  in 
private ;  it  goes  with  a  man  wherever  he  goes,  and 
stays  with  film  where  he  stays ;  it  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  satisfaction  and  self-complacency  under  every 
circumstance  and  in  every  situation  of  human  life. 
Haughtiness  is  that  mode  of  pride  which  springs  out 
of  one's  comparison  of  one's  self  with  others :  the 
haughty  man  dwells  on  the  inferiority  of  others ;  the 
proud  man  In  the  strict  sense  dwells  on  his  own  per- 
fections. Loftiness  is  a  mode  of  pride  which  raises 
the  spirit  above  objects  supposed  to  be  inferiour :  it  does 
not  set  a  man  so  much  above  others  as  above  himself. 
or  that  which  concerns  himself.  Dignity  is  a  mode  of 
pride  which  exalts  the  whole  man.  it  is  the  entire  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  becoming  himself  and  due  to 


Pride  assumes  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  puts  on 
such  an  infinity  of  disguises,  that  it  is  not  easy  always 
to  recognise  it  at  the  first  glance ;  but  an  insight  into 
human  nature  will  suffice  to  convince  us  that  it  Is  the 
spring  of  all  human  actions.  Whether  we  see  a  man 
professing  humility  and  self-abasement,  or  a  lingular 
degree  of  self-debasement,  or  any  degree  of  self-exalta- 
tion, we  may  rest  assured  that  his  own  pride  or  con- 
scious self-importance  is  not  wounded  by  any  such 
measures ;  but  that  in  all  cases  be  is  equally  stimulated 
with  the  desire  of  giving  himself  In  the  eyes  of  others 
that  degree  of  importance  to  which  in  his  own  eyes  he 
Is  entitled ;  '  Every  demonstration  of  an  implacable 
rancour  and  an  untameablo  pride  were  the  only  en- 
couragements we  received  (from  the  regicides)  to  the 
renewal  of  our  supplications.'— Burke.  Haughtiness 
ts  an  unbending  species  or  mode  of  pride  winch  does 
not  stoop  to  any  artifices  to  obtain  gratification ;  but 
compels  others  to  give  it  what  it  fancies  to  be  its  due ; 
*  Provoked  by  Edward's  haughtiness,  even  the  passive 
Baliol  began  to  mutiny.'— Robertson.  Loftiness  and 
dignity  are  equally  remote  from  any  subtle  pliancy,  but 
they  are  in  no  less  degree  exempt  from  the  unamiabie 
characteristic!!  of  haughtiness  which  makes  a  man 
bear  with  oppressive  sway  upon  others.  A  lofty  spirit 
and  adignity  of  character  preserve  a  man  from  yielding 
to  the  contamination  of  outward  objects,  but  leave  his 
Judgement  and  feeling  entirely  free  and  unbiassed  with 
respect  to  others ;  '  Waller  describes  Sacharissa  as  a 
predominating  beauty  of  lofty  charms  and  Imperious 
influence.* — Johnson.  *  A ■  soon  as  Aimagro  knew  his 
fate  to  be  inevitable,  be  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  for- 
titude of  a  veteran/— Robertson. 

As  respects  the  external  behaviour,  a  haughty  car- 
riage is  mostly  unbecoming;  a  lofty  tone  is  mostly 
justifiable,  particularly  as  circumstances  may  require ; 
and  a  dignified  air  Is  without  qualification  becoming  the 
man  who  possesses  real  dignity. 


HAUGHTINESS,  DISDAIN,  ARROGANCE. 

Haughtiness  Is  the  abstract  quality  of  haughty,  as  in 
the  preceding  article ;  disdain  from  the  French  de- 
dmigner,  or  the  privative  de  and  dignus  worthy,  sig- 
nifies thinking  a  thing  to  be  worthless ;  arrogance,  from 
mrrogau,  or  the  Latin  ar  or  ad  rogo  to  ask,  signifies 
claiming  or  taking  to  one's  self. 

Haughtiness  (says  Dr.  Blair)  is  founded  on  the  high 
opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves ;  disdain,  on  the  low 
opinion  we  have  of  others ;  arrogance  is  the  result  of 
both,  but  If  any  thing,  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Haughtiness  and  disdain  ire  properly  senti- 
ments of  the  mind,  and  arrogance  a  mode  of  acting 
resulting  from  a  ante  of  mind ;  there  may  therefore 
be  haughtiness  and  disdain  which  have  not  betrayed 
themselves  by  any  visible  action ;  but  the  sentiment  of 
arrogance  is  always  accompanied  by  its  corresponding 
action :  the  haughty  man  is  known  by  the  air  of  supe- 
riority which  he  assumes;  the  disdainful  man  by  the 
contempt  which  he  shows  to  others :  the  arrogant  man 
by  his  lofty  pretensions. 

Haughtiness  and  arrogance  are  both  vicious;  they 
are  bum  upon  a  false  Idem  of  ourselves;   '  The 


haughtiness  that  prompts  the  act  of  injustice  will  more 
strongly  incite  lis  Justification.'— Johnson.  'Turbu- 
lent, discontented  men  of  quality,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  purled  up  with  personal  pride  and  arrogance, 
generally  despise  their  own  order.'— Burke.    Disdain 


may  be  justifiable  when  provoked  by  what  hi  Infamous : 

a  lady  must  treat  with  disdain  the  person  who  insults 

her  honour ;  but  otherwise  it  is  a  highly  unbecoming 

sentiment; 

Didst  thou  not  think  such  vengeance  must  await 

The  wretch  that,  with  his  crimes  all  fresh  about  him, 

Rushes,  irreverent,  unprepar'd,  nncall'd, 

Into  his  Maker's  presence,  throwing  back 

With  insolent  disdain  his  choicest  gill  1— Poetsus. 

HAUGHTY,  HIGH,  HIGH-MINDED. 

Haughty,  contracted  from  high-hearty,  in  Dutch 
hoogharty,  signifies  literally  high-spirited,  and  like  the 
word  high,  is  derived  through  the  medium  of  the 
Northern  languages,  from  the  Hebrew  JJK  t°  be  high. 

Haughty  characterizes  mostly  the  outward  beha- 
viour ;  high  respects  both  the  external  behaviour,  and 
the  Internal  sentiment ;  high-minded  marks  the  senti- 
ment only,  or  the  state  of  the  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  outward  behaviour,  haughty  is  a 
stronger  term  than  high :  a  haughty  carriage  bespeaks 
not  only  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self,  but  a  strong  mix- 
ture of  contempt  for  others :  a  high  carriage  denotes 
simply  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self:  haughtiness  is 
therefore  always  offensive,  as  it  is  burdensome  to 
others ;  but  height  may  sometimes  be  laudable  in  as 
much  as  it  is  justice  to  one's  self:  one  can  never  give  a 
command  in  a  haughty  tone  without  making  otheta 
feel  their  inferiority  In  a  painful  degree;  we  may  some- 
times assume  a  high  tone  in  order  to  shelter  ourselves 
from  insult 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  mind,  high  de- 
notes either  a  particular  or  an  habitual  state ;  high- 
minded  is  most  commonly  understood  to  designate  an 
habitual  state ;  the  former  may  be  either  good  or  bad 
according  to  circumstances;  the  latter  is  expressly  in- 
consistent with  Christian  humility.  He  is  high  whom 
virtue  ennobles;  his  height  is  independent  or  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  it  becomes  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich ;  he  is  properly  high  who  is  set  above  any  mean 
condescension;  high-mindedness,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
cludes in  it  a  self-complacency  that  rests  upon  one's 
personal  and  incidental  advantages  rather  than  upon 
what  is  worthy  of  ourselves  as  rational  agents.  Supe 
riours  are  apt  to  indulge  a  haughty  temper  which  does 
but  excite  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  those  who  are  com 
pelled  to  endure  it ; 

Let  gifts  be  to  the  mighty  queen  derign'd, 
And  mollify  with  pray'rs  her  haughty  mind. 

Dryden 
A  high  spirit  Is  not  always  serviceable  to  one  in  depen 
dent  circumstances;  but  when  regulated  by  discretion, 
it  enhances  the  value  of  a  man's  character;  'Who 
knows  whether  indignation  thay  not  succeed  to  terrour, 
and  the  revival  of  high  sentiments,  spurning  away  the 
illusion  of  safety  purchased  at  the  expense  of  glory, 
may  not  drive  us  to  a  generous  despair.'— Beau.  No 
one  can  be  high-minded  without  thinking  better  of 
himself,  and  worse  of  others,  than  he  ought  to  think ; 
'The  wise  will  determine  from  the  gravity  of  the  case ; 
the  irritable,  from  sensibility  to  oppression ;  the  high- 
minded  from  disdain  and  indignation  at  abusive  power 
in  unworthy  hands.— Burke. 


TO  CONTEMN,  DESPISE,  SCORN,  DISDAIN 
Contemn,  in  Latin  contanno,  compounded  of  eon  and 
temno,  ts  probably  changed  from  tamino,  and  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  X3C3  to  pollute  or  render  worthless, 
which  is  the  cause  of  contempt ;  despise,  In  Latin 
despicio,  compound  of  de  and  specio,  signifies  to  look 
down  upon,  which  is  a  strong  mark  of  contempt ;  scorn, 
varied  from  our  word  shorn,  signifies  stripped  of  all 
honours  and  exposed  to  derision,  which  situation  is  the 
cause  of  scorn ;  disdain  has  the  same  signification  as 
in  the  preceding  article. 

The  above  elucidations  sufficiently  evince  the  feeling 
towards  others  which  gives  birth  to  all  these  actions. 
But  the  feeHng  of  contempt  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  that 
of  despising,  nor  that  of  despising  so  strong  as  those 
of  scorning  and  disdaining;  the  latter  of  which  ex- 
presses the  strongest  sentiment  of  alL  Persons  are 
contemned  for  their  moral  qualities ;  they  are  despised 
on  account  of  their  outward  circumstances,  their 
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character*,  or  their  endowments.  Superloura  may  be 
contemned;  inferiours  only,  real  or  supposed,  are  de- 

Contempt,  as  applied  to  persons,  is  not  incompatible 
wiLh  a  Christian  temper  when  justly  provoked  by  their 
character;  but  debiting  is  distinctly  forbidden  and 
seldom  warranted.  Yet  it  Is  not  so  much  our  business 
to  contemn  others  as  to  contemn  thai  which  is  con- 
temptible; but  we  are  not  equally  at  liberty  to  despise 
the  nersou,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  the  person,  of 
another.  Whatever  springs  from  the  free  will  of  an 
other  may  be  a  subject  of  contempt ;  but  the  casualties 
of  fortune  or  the  gifts  of  Providence,  which  are  alike 
Independent  of  personal  merit,  should  never  expose  a 
person  to  be  despised.  We  may,  however,  contemn  a 
person  for  his  impotent  malice,  or  despite  him  for  his 
meanness. 

Persons  are  not  scorned  or  disdained,  but  they  may 
be  treated  with  acorn  or  disdain ;  they  are  both  impro- 
per expressions  of  contempt  or  despite ;  scorn  marks 
the  sentiment  of  a  little,  vain  mind ;  disdain  of  a 
haughty  and  perverted  mind.  A  beautiful  woman 
looks  with  scorn  on  her  whom  she  despises  for  the 
want  of  thb  natural  gift  The  wealthy  man  treats 
with  disdain  him  whom  he  despise*  for  his  poverty. 
There  is  nothing  excites  the  contempt  of  mankind  so 
powerfully  as  a  mixture  of  pride  and  meanness ;  *  Con- 
tempt and  derision  are  hard  words ;  but  in  what  man- 
ner can  one  give  advice  to  a  youth  In  the  pursuit  and 
possession  of  sensual  pleasures,  or  afford  pity  to  an  old 
man  in  the  impotence  and  desire  of  enjoying  them.*— 
Steele.  A  moment's  reflection  will  teach  us  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  despising  another  for  that  to  which 
by  the  will  of  Providence  we  may  the  next  moment  be 
exposed  ourselves ;  » It  is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the 
wise  suspect  that  they  are  cheated  and  despised.'— 
Johnson.  There  are  silly  persons  who  will  scorn  to 
be  seen  in  the  company  of  such  as  have  not  an  equal 
share  of  finery 

Infamous  wretch ! 

go  much  below  my  scon,  I  dare  not  kill  thee. 

Drybex. 

And  there  are  weak  Upstarts  of  fortune,  who  disdain 
to  look  at  those  who  cannot  measure  purses  with  them- 
selves; 

Tet  not  for  those, 
For  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change, 
Though  chang'd  in  outward  lustre,  that  flx'd  mind 
And  high  disdain  (torn  sense  of  injur'd  merit. 

Milton. 

In  speaking  of  things  Independently  of  others,  or  as 
Immediately  connected  with  ourselves,  all  these  terms 
may  be  sometimes  employed  in  a  good  or  an  Indifferent 
sense. 

When  we  contemn  a  mean  action,  and  scorn  to  con- 
ceal by  falsehood  what  we  are  called  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge, we  act  the  part  of  the  gentleman  as  well  as  the 
Christian  ;  *  A  man  of  spirit  should  contemn  the  praise 
of  the  ignorant.'— Steele.  And  it  is  inconsistent 
with  our  Infirm  and  dependent  condition,  that  we 
should  feel  inclined  to  despise  any  thing  that  falls  in 
our  way ; 

Thrice  happy  they,  beneath  their  northern  skies, 
Who  that  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise; 
Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  scorn 
To  spare  that  life  which  must  so  soon  return. 

Howe. 

Much  less  are  we  at  liberty  to  disdain  to  do  any  thing 
which  our  station  requires;  *  It  is  in  some  sort  owing 
to  the  bounty  of  Providence  that  disdaining  a  cheap 
and  vulgar  happiness,  they  frame  to  themselves  imagi- 
nary goods,  in  which  there  is  nothing  can  raise  desire 
but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them.'— Berkeley.  We 
ought  to  think  nothing  unworthy  of  us,  nothing  de- 
grading to  us,  but  that  which  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
will  of  God :  there  are,  however,  too  many  who  affect 
to  despise  small  favours  as  not  reaching  their  fancied 
deserts,  and  others  who  disdatn  to  receive  ony  favour 
at  all,  from  mistaken  Ideas  of  dependence  and  obliga- 
tion; 

Virtue  disdains  to  lend  an  ear 

To  the  mad  people's  sense  of  right— Francis 


CONTEMPTIBLE,  CONTEMPTUOUS. 

These  terms  are  very  frequently,  though  very  erro- 
neously, confounded  in  common  discourse. 

Contemptible  is  applied  to  the  thing  deserving  con- 
tempt ;  Contemptuous  to  that  which  is  expressive  of 
contempt.  Persons,  or  what  is  done  by  persons,  may 
be  either  contemptible  or  contemptuous;  but  a  thing  is 
only  contemptible. 

A  production  is  contemptible;  a  sneer  or  look  is  con- 
temptuous; 'Silence,  or  a  negligent  indifference,  pro- 
ceeds from  anger  mixed  with  scorn,  that  shows  an- 
other to  be  thought  by  you  too  contemptible  to  be  re- 
garded.'—Addison.  '  My  sister's  principles  in  many 
particulars  differ ;  but  there  has  been  always  such  a 
harmony  between  us  that  she  seldom  smiles  upon  those 
who  have  suffered  me  to  pass  with  a  contemptuous 
negligence.'— Hawrrsworth. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  DESPICABLE,  PITIFUL. 

Contemptible  is  not  so  strong  as  despicable  or  pitiful. 

A  person  may  be  contemptible  for  his  vanity  or  weak 
ness ;  but  he  is  despicable  for  his  servility  and  base- 
ness of  character ;  he  Is  pitiful  for  his  want  of  man- 
liness and  becoming  spirit.  A  lie  Is  at  all  times  con- 
temptible ;  it  Is  despicable  when  it  is  told  for  purposes 
of  gain  or  private  Interest ;  it  is  pitiful  when  accom 
panied  with  indications  of  unmanly  fear.  It  is  cor 
temptible  to  take  credit  to  one's  self  for  the  good  action 
one  has  not  performed ;  '  Were  every  man  persuaded 
from  how  mean  and  low  a  principle  this  passion  (for 
flattery)  is  derived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
person  who  should  attempt  to  gratify  it  would  then  be 
as  contemptible  as  he  is  now  successful.'— Steele.  It 
is  despicable  to  charge  another  with  the  faults  which 
we  ourselves  have  committed ;  *  To  put  on  an  artful 
part  to  obtain  no  other  but  an  unjust  praise  from  the 
unducerning  is  of  ail  endeavours  the  most  despicable.* 
—Steele.  It  is  pitiful  to  offend  others,  and  then 
attempt  to  screen  ourselves  from  their  resentment 
under  any  shelter  which  offers ;  '  There  is  something 
pitifully  mean  in  the  Inverted  ambition  of  that  man 
who  can  hope  for  annihilation,  and  please  himself  to 
think  that  Iris  whole  fabrick  shall  crumble  into  dust.'— 
Steele.  It  is  contemptible  for  a  man  In  a  superiour 
station  to  borrow  of  his  inferiours ;  it  is  despicable  In 
him  to  forfeit  his  word ;  it  \b  pitiful  in  him  to  attempt 
to  conceal  aught  by  artifice. 

CONTEMPTUOUS,  SCORNFUL,  DISDAINFUL. 

These  epithets  rise  in  sense  by  a  regular  gradation. 

Contemptuous  Is  general,  and  applied  to  whatever 
can  express  contempt :  scornful  and  disdainful  are 
particular ;  they  apply  only  to  outward  marks:  one  is 
contemptuous  who  is  scornful  or  disdainful,  but  not 
vice  versd. 

Words,  actions,  and  looks  are  contemptuous  ;  looks, 
sneers,  and  pastures  are  scornful  and  disdainful. 

Contemptuous  expressions  are  always  unjustifiable : 
whatever  may  be  the  contempt  which  a  person's  con- 
duct deserves,  It  is  unbecoming  in  another  to  give  him 
any  Indications  of  the  sentiment  he  feels.  Scornful 
and  disdainful  smiles  are  resorted  to  by  the  weakest  or 
the  worst  of  mankind ; » Prior  never  sacrifices  accuracy 
to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself  in  contemptuous  negli- 
gence or  Impatient  idleness.'— Johnson.  '  As  soon  as 
Mavta  began  to  look  round,  and  saw  the  vagabond 
Mlrtillo  who  had  so  long  absented  himself  from  net 
circle,  she  looked  upon  him  with  that  glance  which 
in  the  language  or  oglers  is  called  the  scornful1 
Steele. 

In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move, 

With  tears  and  prayers  and  late  repenting  love ; 

Disdainfully  she  looked,  then  turning  round, 

She  flx'a  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  ground. 

Drydrr 

TO  LAUGH  AT,  RIDICULE. 
Laugh,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon  klahom. 
old  German  lanon,  Greek  ycXdts,  comas  from  the  Be 
brew  pP V  with  no  variation  in  the  meaning ;  ridi 
cule,  from  Latin  ridco1  has  the  same  original  meaning 
Both  these  verbs  are  used  here  In  the  improper  scn«* 
for  laughter,  blended  with  more  or  less  of  contempt : 
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bat  tbe  former  displays  itself  by  the  natural  expression 
of  laughter ;  the  latter  shows  itself  by  a  verbal  ex- 
pression :  the  former  is  produced  by  a  filling  of  mirth, 
on  observing  the  real  or  suppoerii  weakness  of  an- 
other ;  the  latter  is  produced  by  a  strong  sense  of  the 
absurd  or  irrational  in  another :  the  former  is  more  im- 
mediately directed  to  the  person  who  has  excited  the 
feeling ;  the  latter  is  more  commonly  produced  by  the 
thing  than  toy  |iersons.  We  laugh  at  a  person  to  his 
face;  but  we  ridicule  his  notion*  by  writing  or  in  the 
course  of  conversation ;  we  laugh  at  the  individual ; 
we  ridicule  that  which  is  maintained  by  one  or  many. 
It  is  better  to  laugh  at  the  fears  of  a  child  than  to 
attempt  to  restrain  them  by  violence,  but  it  is  still  better 
to  overcome  them  if  possible  by  the  force  of  reason  ; 
*  Men  laugh  at  one  another's  cost.'— Swift.  Ridicule 
is  not  the  test  of  truth ;  he  therefore  who  attempts  to 
misuse  it  against  the  cause  of  truth,  will  bring  upon 
himself  the  contempt  of  all  mankind  ;  but  folly  can  be 
assailed  with  no  weapon  so  effectual  as  ridicule; 
4  It  is  easy  for  a  man  who  sits  idle  at  home  and  has  no- 
body to  please  but  himself,  to  ridicule  or  censure  the 
common  practices  of  mankind.' — Johhsok.  The  phi- 
losopher Democritua  preferred  to  laugh  at  the  follies  of 
men,  rather  than  weep  for  them  like  Ueraclitus;  infi- 
dels have  always  employed  ridicule  against  Chris- 
tianity, by  which  they  have  betrayed  not  only  their 
want  of  argument,  but  their  personal  depravitv  in 
laughing  where  they  ought  to  be  most  serious. 

LAUGHABLE,  LUDICROUS,   RIDICULOUS, 
COMICAL,  OR  COMICK,  DROLL. 

Laughable  signifies  exciting  or  fit  to  excite  laughter  ; 
ludicrous,  in  Latin  ludicer  or  ludicrus,  from  Indus  a 
game,  signifies  causing  game  or  sport;  ridiculous  ex- 
citing or  fit  to  excite  ridicule;  corneal,  or  comick,  in 
Latin  c amicus,  from  the  Greek  K<auw6la  comedy,  and 
insun  a  village,  because  comedies  were  first  performed 
In  villages,  signifies  after  the  manner  of  comedy ; 
droll,  in  French  drdle,  Is  doubtless  connected  with  the 
German  rolls  a  part,  in  the  phrase  Hne  rolls  spiclen  to 
play  a  trick  or  perform  a  part. 

Either  the  direct  action  of  laughter  or  a  correspond- 
ing sentiment  is  included  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms :  they  differ  principally  In  the  cause  which 
produces  the  feeling;  the  laughable  consists  of  objects 
in  general  whether  personal  or  otherwise ;  the  ludi- 
crous and  ridiculous  have  more  or  less  reference  to 
that  which  is  personal.  What  is  laughable  may  excite 
simple  merriment  Independently  of  all  personal  refer- 
ence, unless  we  admit  what  Mr.  ilobbes,  and  after 
him  Addison,  have  maintained  of  all  laughter,  that  it 
springs  from  pride.  But  without  entering  into  thin 
nice  question,  I  am  inclined  to  distinguish  between  the 
laughable  which  arises  from  the  reflection  of  what  is 
to  our  own  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  that  which 
arises  from  reflecting  on  what  is  to  the  disadvantage  of 
another.  The  droll  tricks  of  a  monkey,  or  the  hu- 
morous stories  of  wit,  are  laughable  from  tbe  nature 
of  lite  things  themselves ;  without  any  apparent  allu- 
sion, however  remote,  to  any  individual  but  tbe  one 
whose  senses  or  mind  is  gratified ; 

They'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smtle, 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Shakspbaib. 
Tbe  ludicrous  and  ridiculous  are  however  species  of 
the  laughable  which  arise  altogether  from  reflecting 
on  that  which  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  another.  The 
ludicrous  lies  mostly  in  the  outward  circumstances  of 
tbe  individual,  or  such  as  are  exposed  to  view  and 
serve  as  a  show ;  '  The  action  of  the  theatre,  though 
modern  states  esteem  it  but  ludicrous  unless  it  be  sati- 
rical and  biting,  was  carefully  watched  by  the  ancient* 
that  it  might  improve  mankind  in  virtue.' — Bacon. 
Toe  ridiculous  applies  to  every  thing  personal,  whe- 
ther external  or  Internal ;  »  fnfelix  paupertas  has  no- 
thing in  It  snore  Intolerable  than  this,  that  it  renders 
men  ridiculous.'— Sovn.  The  ludicrous  doss  not 
comprehend  that  which  la  so  much  to  the  desparage- 
ment  of  the  Individual  as  tbe  ridiculous;  whatever 
there  is  in  ourselves  which  excites  laughter  in  others, 
is  accompanied  in  their  minds  with  a  tense  of  our  in- 
feriority :  and  consequently  the  Indict  ou*  always  pro- 
ducer :hi*  feeling ;  but  only  In  a  alight  degree  com- 
pared with  Uic  rtduulvus,  which  awakens  a  positive] 


sense  of  contempt.  Whoever  is  in  a  ludicrous  situ 
atiou  K  let  it  be  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  pluced  in 
an  inferiour  station,  with  regard  to  those  by  whom  he 
is  thus  viewed  ;  but  he  who  is  rendered  ridiculous  is 
positively  degraded.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a 
person  to  be  in  a  ludicrous  situation  without  any  kind 
of  moral  demerit,  or  the  slightest  depreciation  of  his 
moral  chaiacier;  since  that  which  renders  his  situation 
ludicrous  u  altogether  independent  of  himself ;  or  it 
becomes  ludicrous  only  in  the  eyes  of  incompetent 
judges.  "  Let  an  ambassador,"  says  Mr.  Pope,  "  apeak 
the  best  sen*e  in  the  world,  and  deport  himself  in  the 
most  graceful  manner  before  a  prince,  yet  if  the  tail  of 
his  shirt  happen,  as  I  have  known  it  happen  to  a  very 
wise  man,  to  hang  out  behind,  more  people  will  laugh 
at  that  than  attend  to  the  other."  This  is  the  ludi- 
crous. The  same  can  seldom  be  said  of  the  ridiculous  ; 
for  as  this  springs  from  positive  moral  causes,  it  re- 
flects on  the  person  to  whom  it  attaches  in  a  less  ques- 
tionable shape,  and  produces  positive  disgrace.  Per- 
sons very  rarely  appear  ridiculous  without  being  really 
so ;  and  be  who  is  really  ridiculous  justly  excites  con- 
tempt. 

Droll  nrxA  comical  are  in  the  proper  sense  applied  to 
things  which  cause  laughter,  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
droU  story,  or  a  comical  incident,  or  a  cemick  song ; 
A  comick  subject  loves  an  humble  verse, 
Thyestes  scorns  a  low  and  comick  style. 

Roscommon 
1  In  the  Augustine  age  itielf,  notwithstanding  theccn 
sure  of  Horace,  they  preferred  the  low  buffoonery  and 
drollery  of  Plautus  to  the  delicacy  of  Terence.'— 
Wartoh.  These  epithets  may  be  applied  to  the  per- 
son, but  not  so  as  to  reflect  disadvantageous^/  on  the 
individual,  like  the  preceding  terms. 


TO   DEREDE,   MOCK,   RIDICULE,  RALLY, 
BANTER. 

Deride,  compounded  of  de  and  the  Latin  rideo ;  and 
ridicule,  from  rideo,  both  signify  to  laugh  at;  mock,  in 
French  moquer,  Dutch  mocken,  Greek  utoxaw,  signifies 
likewise  to  laugh  at ;  rally  is  doubtless  connected  with 
rail,  which  is  in  all  probability  a  contraction  of  revile ; 
and  banter  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  tbe  French 
badincr  to  jest. 

Strong  expressions  of  contempt  are  designated  by  all 
these  terms. 

Derision  and  mockery  evince  themselves  by  the  out- 
ward actions  in  general;  ridicule  consists  more  in 
words  than  actions;  rallying  and  bantcrivg  almost 
entirely  in  woids.  Deride  Is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
mock,  but  much  stronger  than  ridicule.  There  is 
always  a  mixture  of  hostility  in  derision  and  mockery ; 
but  ridicule  is  frequently  unaccompanied  with  any 
personal  feeling  of  displeasure.  Dcririon  is  often 
deep,  not  loud ;  K  discovers  itself  in  suppressed  Inushc, 
contemptuous  sneers  or  gesticulations,  and  cutting  ex- 

Kressions :  mockery  is  mostly  noisy  and  outrageous ;  it 
reaks  forth  in  insulting  buffoonery,  and  is  sometime* 
accompanied  with  personal  violence:  the  former  con- 
sists of  rcnl  but  contemptuous  laughter;  the  Infer 
often  of  affected  laughter  and  grimace.  Derision  mid 
mockery  are  always  personal ;  ridicule  may  be  diiected 
to  things  as  well  as  percons.  Derision  and  mockery 
are  a  direct  attack  on  the  Individual,  the  latter  still 
more  so  than  the  former ;  ridicule  is  as  often  used  in 
writing  as  in  personal  intercourse. 

Derision  and  mockery  are  practiced  by  person*  in 
any  station;  ridicule  is  mostly  used  by  equals.  A 
person  is  derided  and  mocked  for  that  which  is  offen- 
sive as  well  as  apparently  absurd  or  extravagant ;  he 
is  ridiculed  for  what  is  apparently  ridiculous.  Our 
Saviour  was  exposed  both  toihe  derision  and  mockery 
of  bis  enemies:  they  derided  him  for  what  they  dared 
to  think  his  false  pretensions  to  a  superlour  mission ; 
they  mocked  him  by  planting  a  crown  of  thorns,  aud 
acting  the  farce  of  royalty  before  him. 

Derision  may  be  provoked  by  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  mockery  by  that  which  Is  extraordinary. 
When  the  prophet  Elijah  in  his  holy  zeal  mocked  the 
false  prophets  of  Baal,  or  when  the  children  mockti 
the  prophet  Elisha,  the  term  deride  would  not  have 
suited  either  for  the  occasion  or  the  action ;  but  two 
people  mav  deride  each  other  in  their  angry  disputes 
or  unprincipled  people  may  deride  those  whom  they 
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employed  In  the  place  of  argument,  yet  there 
follies  too  absurd  to  deserve  more  serious 


cannot  Imitate,  or  condemn.  Derision  and  mockery 
are  altogether  incompatible  with  the  Christian  temper ; 
ridicule  is  justifiable  In  certain  cases,  particularly  when 
it  is  not  personal.  When  a  man  renders  himself  an 
object  of  derision,  it  does  not  follow  that  any  one  is 
justified  fat  deriding  him ; 

Satan  beheld  their 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call 
O  friends,  why  come  not  on  those  victors  proud  T 

Milton. 
Insults  are  not  the  means  for  correcting  faults :  mockery 
Is  very  seldom  used  but  for  the  gratification  of  a  malig- 
nant disposition ;  hence  It  is  a  strong  expression  when 
used  figuratively ; 
Impeird  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  nweke  me  with  the  view. 
Goldsmith. 
Although  ridicule  is  not  the  test  of  truth,  and  ought 
not  to  be 
are  some 
treatment; 

Want  is  the  scorn  of  every  fool. 
And  wit  in  rags  is  turn'd  to  ridicule.— Daman. 
Rail*  and  banter,  like  derision  and  mockery  are 
altogether  personal  acts,  in  which  application  they  are 
very  analogous  to  ridicule.  Ridicule  is  the  most  gene- 
ral term  of  the  three ;  we  often  rally  and  banter  by 
ridiculing.  There  Is  more  exposure  In  ridiculing; 
reproof  in  rallying;  and  provocation  in  bantering.  A 
person  may  be  ridiculed  on  account  of  his  eccentri- 
cities; he  is  rallied  for  his  defects ;  he  is  bantered  for 
accidental  circumstances:  the  two  former  actions  are 
often  justified  by  some  substantial  reason ;  the  latter  is 
an  ticlion  as  puerile  as  it  is  unjust,  It  is  a  contemptible 
species  of  mockery.  Self-conceit  and  extravagant  fol- 
lies are  oftentimes  best  corrected  by  good-natured  ridi- 
cule; a  man  may  deserve  sometimes  to  be  rallied  for 
his  want  of  resolution ;  *  The  only  piece  of  pleasantry 
in  Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the  evil  spirits  are  described 
as  rallying  the  angels  upon  the  success  of  their  new 
invented  artillery.'— Addison.  Those  who  are  of  an 
iU-natured  turn  of  mind  will  banter  others  for  their 
misfortunes,  or  their  personal  defects,  rather  than  not 
say  something  to  their  annoyance ;  *  As  to  your  man- 
ner of  behaving  towards  these  unhappy  young  gentle- 
men (at  College)  you  describe,  let  it  be  manly  and 
easy ;  if  tbey  banter  your  regularity,  order,  decency, 
and  love  of  study,  banter  In  return  their  neglect  of  it.' 
—Chatham. 

RUUCULE,  SATIRE,  IRONY,  SARCASM. 

Ridicule  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle; eatirt  and  irony  have  the  same  original  meaning 
as  given  under  the  head  of  Wit;  sarcasm,  from  the 
Greek  eapexuritbi,  andaapci^w,  from  adp\  flesh,  signifies 
literally  to  tear  the  flesh. 

Ridicule  has  simple  laughter  in  it ;  satire  has  a  mix- 
ture of  ill-nature  or  severity ;  the  former  is  employed 
in  matters  of  a  shameless  or  trifling  nature,  sometimes 
improperly  on  deserving  objects ;  »  Nothing  is  a  ereaier 
mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age  than  the  com- 
mon ridicule  which  passes  on  this  state  of  life  (mar- 
riage) .'—Addison.  Satire  is  employed  either  in  per- 
sonal or  grave  matters ;  *  A  man  resents  with  more 
bitterness  a  satire  upon  his  abilities  than  his  practice.1 
-  HiwacswoaTH.  Irony  is  disguised  satire;  an 
ironist  seems  to  praise  that  which  he  really  means  to 
coniemn ;  '  When  Regan  (in  King  Lear)  counsels  him 
to  ask  her  sister  forgiveness,  he  falls  on  his  knees  and 
asks  her  with  a  striking  kind  of  irony  bow  such  sup- 
plicating language  as  this  becometh  him.*— Johnson. 
Sarcaem  is  bitter  and  personal  eat  ire ;  all  the  others 
may  be  successfully  and  properly  employed  to  expose 
folly  and  vice ;  but  sarcasm,  which  is  the  indulgence 
only  of  personal  resentment,  Is  never  justifiable:  *  The 
severity  of  this  sarcasm  stung  me  with  intolerable 
rage.'— Hawkxsworth. 

TO  JEST,  JOKE;  MAKE  GAME,  SPORT. 

Jest  is  in  all  probability  abridged  from  gesticulate, 

uecause  the  ancient  mimicks  used  much  gesticulation 

In  breaking  their  jests  on  the  company ;  joke,  iu  Latin 

iscue,  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Hebrew  pTl¥ 


to  laugh.;  to  make  f  asMkslgnifles  here  to  make  the  sua 

jectof  game  or  play;  to  sport  signifies  here  to  sport 
with,  or  convert  into  a  subject  of  amusement 

One  jests  in  order  to  make  others  laugh ;  one  jokes 
in  order  to  please  one's  self.    The  jest  is  directed  at 
the  object;  the  joke  Is  practised  with  the  person  or  on 
the  person.    One  attempts  to  make  a  thing  laughable 
or  ridiculous  by  jesting  about  it,  or  treating  it  in  a 
jesting  manner ;  one  attempts  to  excite  good  humour 
in  other*,  or  indulge  it  in  one's  self  by  joking  with 
them.    Jeete  are  therefore  seldom  harmless :  jokee  are 
frequently  allowable.    The  most  serious  subject  may 
be  degraded  by  being  turned  into  a.  jest; 
But  those  who  aim  at  ridicule, 
Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule, 
Which  fairly  hints  they  are  in  jest.— Swift. 
Melancholy  or  dejection  of  the  mind  may  be  conve- 
niently dispelled  by  a  joke; 

How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place, 
Who  court  it  from  the  mean  and  base, 
They  love  the  cellar's  vulgar  joke, 
And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  and  smoke.— Gat. 
Court  fools  and  buffoons  used  formerly  to  break  their 
jeete  upon  every  subject  by  which  they  thought  to  en- 
tertain their  employers :  those  who  know  how  to  joke 
with  good-nature  and  discretion  may  contribute  to  the 
mirth  of  the  company :  to  make  game  of  is  applicable 
only  to  persons:  to  make  a  sport  of  or  sport  with,  la 
applied  to  objects  in  general,  whether  persons  or  things , 
both  are  employed  like  ieet  in  the  bad  sense  of  treating 
a  thing  more  lightly  than  it  deserves ;  '  When  Sam- 
son's eyes  were  out,  of  a  public  magistrate  he  was 
made  a  public  eport.' — Sopth. 

To  jeet  consists  of  words  or  corresponding  signs ;  it 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  one  who  acts  a  part :  to 
joke  consists  not  only  of  words,  but  of  simple  actions, 
which  are  calculated  to  produce  mirth  ;  it  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  social  intercourse  of  friends :  to  make 
game  of  consists  more  of  laughter  than  any ;  it  has 
not  the  Ingenuity  of  the  jeet,  nor  the  good-nature  of 
the  joke;  it  is  the  part  of  the  fool  who  wishes  to  make 
others  appear  what  he  himself  really  Is:  to  sport  with 
or  to  make  eport  of,  consists  not  only  of  simple  actions, 
but  of  conduct ;  It  Is  the  errour  of  a  weak  mind  thai 
does  not  know  how  to  set  a  due  value  on  any  thing , 
the  fool  sports  with  his  reputation,  when  be  risks  the 
loss  of  it  for  a  bauble 


TO  SCOFF,  GIBE,  JEER,  SNEER. 

Scoff  comes  from  the  Greek  otabimo  to  deride :  gibe 
and  jeer  are  connected  with  the  word  gabble  and  jab- 
ber, denoting  an  unseemly  mode  of  speech ;  sneer  is 
connected  with  sneeze  and  nose,  the  member  by  which 
sneering  is  performed. 

Scoffing  is  a  general  term  for  expressing  contempt ; 
we  may  ecoff  either  by  gibes,  jeero,  or  sneers;  or  we 
may  scoff  by  opprobrious  language  and  contemptuous 
looks :  to  gibe,  jeer,  and  sneer,  are  personal  acts ;  the 

Jibe  and  jeer  consist  of  words  addressed  to  an  Indivl 
ual.  r      -  •  ...... 


in  it; 


the  former  has  most  of  ill-nature  and  reproach 


Where  town  and  country  vicars  flock  In  tribes,   # 
Secur'd  by  numbers  from  the  laymen's  gibes.— Swift. 
The  latter  has  more  of  ridicule  or  satire  in  It; 
Midas,  expos'd  to  all  their  jeers, 
Had  lost  lib  art,  and  kept  his  earg.— Swift. 
They  are  both,  however,  applied  to  the  actions  of 
vulgar  people,  who  practise  their  coarse  Jokes  on  each 
other; 

Shrewd  fellows  and  such  arch  wags !  A  tribe 
That  meet  for  nothing  but  to  gibe.—Qwirr. 
'  That  jeering  demeanour  is  a  quality  of  great  offence 
to  others,  and  danger  towards  a  man's  self.'— Loan 
WairrwoaTH.  Scoff  and  eneer  are  directed  either  to 
persons  or  things  as  the  object;  gibe  und  jeer  only 
towards  persons:  scoff  is  taken  only  in  the  proper 
sense;  eneer  derives  its  meaning  from  the  literal  act 
of  sneering:  the  scoffer  speaks  lightly  of  that  which 
deserves  serious  attention ; 

The  fop,  with  learning  at  defiance 
Scoffs  at  the  pedant  and  the  science. — Gat 
The  enccrer  speaks  cither  actually  with  a  sneer  or  as 
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It  were  toy  Implication  with  a  nair;  < There  la  one 
short  passage  still  remaining  (of  Alexis  the  poet's) 
which  conveys  a  sneer  at  Pythagoras.*— Cukbkrlamd. 
The  scoffers  at  religion  set  at  naught  all  thoughts  of 
decorum,  they  openly  avow  the  Utile  estimation  in 
which  they  hold  it ;  the  sneerers  at  religion  are  more 
sly,  but  not  kas  malignant;  they  wish  lo  treat  religion 
with  coiitemptf  but  not  to  bring  themselves  into  the 
contempt  they  deserve ; 

And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they, 

Like  females  o'er  their  morning  tea.— Swift  - 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DETRACT,  TRADUCE, 
DEPRECIATE,  DEGRADE,  DECRY. 

Disparage,  compounded  of  dis  and  parage,  from 
war  equal,  signifies  to  make  unequal  or  below  what  it 
ought  to  be;  detract,  in  Latin  detract**,  participle 
of  detrako,  from  de  and  trako  to  draw  down,  signifies 
to  set  a  thing  bdpw  its  real  value;  traduce,  in  Latin 
traduce  or  transduce-,  signifies  to  carry  from  one  to 
another  that  which  is  unfavourable;  depreciate,  from 
the  Latin  pretium,  a  price,  signifies  to  bring  down  the 
price ;  degrade,  compounded  of  de  and  grade  or  gradus 
a  step,  degree,  signifies  to  bring  a  degree  or  step  lower 
than  one  has  been  before ;  decru  signifies  literally  to 
cry  down. 

The  idea  of  lowering  the  value  of  an  object  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  words,  which  difler  in  the  circum- 
stances and  object  of  the  action.  Disparagement  is 
the  most  indefinite  in  the  manner :  detract  and  traduce 
are  specifick  in  the  forms  by  .which  an  object  is  lowered : 
disparagement  respects  the  mental  endowments  and 
qualifications:  detract  and  traduce  are  said  of  the 
moral  character ;  the  former,  however,  in  a  less  specifick 
manner  than  the  latter.  We  disparage  a  man's  per- 
formance by  speaking  slightingly  of  it;  we  detract 
from  the  merits  of  a  person  by  ascribing  his  success  to 
chance ;  we  traduce  him  by  handing  about  tales  that 
are  unfavourable  to  his  reputation :  thus  author*  are 
apt  to  disparage  the  writings  of  their  rivals;  'It  Is  a 
hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself;  It 
grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement, 
and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from 
him.'— Cowley.  A  person  may  detract  from  the  skill 
of  another ;  *  I  have  very  often  been  tempted  to  write 
invectives  upon  those  who  have  detracted  from  my 
works ;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness  that 
I  have  always  hindered  tny  resentments  from  proceed- 
ing to  this  extremity.'— Addison.  Or  he  may  traduce 
him  by  relating  scandalous  reports ;  '  Both  Homer  and 
Virgil  had  their  compositions  usurped  by  others;  both 
were  envied  and  traduced  during  their  lives.'— Walsh. 

To  disparage,  detract,  and  traduce,  can  be  applied 
only  to  persons,  or  that  which  is  personal ;  depreciate, 
degrade,  and  decry,  to  whatever  Is  an  object  of  esteem ; 
we  depreciate  and  degrade,  therefore,  things  as  well  as 
persons,  and  decry  tilings:  to  depreciate  is,  however, 
not  so  strong  a  term  as  to  degrade ;  for  the  language 
which  is  employed  to  depreciate  will  he  mild  compared 
with  that  used  for  degrading :  we  may  depreciate  an 
object  by  implication,  or  in  indirect  terms ;  but  harsh 
and  unseemly  epithets  are  employed  for  degrading: 
thot  a  man  may  be  said  to  depreciate  human  nature, 
who  does  not  represent  it  as  capable  of  its  true  eleva- 
tion ;  he  degrades  it  who  sinks  it  below  the  scale  of 
rationality.  We  may  depreciate  or  degrade  an  indi- 
vidual, a  language,  and  the  like ;  we  decry  measures 
and  principles:  the  two  former  are  an  act  of  an  indi 


vidua! ;  the  latter  Is  properly  the  act  of  many.  Some 
men  have  such  perverted  notions  that  they  are  always 
depreciating  whatever  Is  esteemed  excellent  In  the 


world  ;  *  The  business  of  our  modish  French  authors 
is  to  depreciate  human  nature,  and  consider  it  under 
its  worst  appearances.'— Admsom.  Tbey  whose  in- 
terests have  stifled  all  feelings  of  humanity,  have  de- 
graded the  poor  Africans,  in  order  to  justify  the  en- 
slaving of  them ;  *  Akenside  certainly  retained  an  unne- 
cessary and  outrageous  seal  for  what  he  called  and 
thought  liberty;  a  seal  which  sometimes  disguises 
from  the  world  an  envious  desire  of  plundering  wealth, 
or  degrading  greatness.*— Johnson.  Political  parti- 
sans commonly  decry  the  measures  of  one  party,  In 
order  to  exalt  those  of  another;  'Ignorant  men  are 
very  subject  to  decry  those  beauties  in  a  celebrated 
work  which  they  have  not  eyes  to  discover.'— Addison. 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DEROGATE,  DEGRADE. 

Disparage  and  degrade  have  the  same  meaning  as 
given  in  the  preceding  article;  derogate,  in  Latin 
derogatus,  from  derogo  to  repeal  in  part,  signifies  to 
take  from  a  thing. 

Disparage  is  here  employed,  not  as  the  act  of  per- 
sons, but  of  things,  in  which  case  U  is  allied  to  dero- 
Cate,  but  retains  its  indefinite  and  general  sense  as 
efore :  circumstances  may  disparage  the  perform- 
ances of  a  writer ;  or  they  may  derogate  from  the 
honours  and  dignities  of  an  individual :  it  would  be  a 
high  disparagement  to  an  author  to  have  it  known 
that  be  bad  been  guilty  of  plagiarism ;  It  derogates 
from  the  dignity  of  a  magistrate  to  take  part  in  popular 
measures.  To  degrade  is  here,  as  in  the  former  case, 
a  much  stronger  expression  than  the  other  two :  what- 
ever disparages  or  derogates  does  but  take  away 
a  part  from  the  value ;  but  whatever  degrades  sinks  it 
many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  those  in  whose  eyes 
It  is  degraded ;  in  this  manner  religion  is  degraded  by 
the  low  arts  of  Its  enthusiastick  professors ;  *  Of  the 
mind  that  can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with  ideal 
wickedness,  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  contagion  in 


society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  depravity. 
Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  genius  cannot  be 
contemplated  but  with  grief  and  indignation.'— John- 
son. Whatever  may  tend  to  the  disparagement  of  a 
religious  profession,  does  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth ; 
4  'T  is  no  disparagement  to  philosophy,  that  it  cannot 
deify  us.'— Glah villi.  Whatever  derogates  from 
the  dignity  of  a  man  in  any  office  is  apt  to  degrade  the 
office  itself;  '  I  think  we  may  say,  without  derogating 
from  those  wonderful  performances  (the  Iliad  and 
JSneid),  that  there  is  an  unquestionable  magnificence 
in  every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  indeed  a  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  formed  upon  any  Pagan 
system.*— Addison. 


TO  ASPERSE,  DETRACT,  DEFAME, 
SLANDER,  CALUMNIATE. 

Asperse,  in  Latin  aspersus,  participle  of  aspergo  tc 
sprinkle,  signifies  In  a  moral  sense  to  stain  with  spots, 
detract  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  of  disparage;  defame,  in  Latin  defamo^  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  de  undfama  fame,  signifies  to 
deprive  of  reputation ;  slander  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  words  slur,  sullp,  and  soil,  signifying  to  stain 
with  some  spot ;  calumniate,  from  the  Latin  ealumnia, 
and  the  Hebrew  CD1? 3  Infamy,  signifies  to  load  with 
infamy. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  effort  made  to  Injure  the 
character  by  some  representation.  Asperse  and  de 
tract  mark  an  indirect  misrepresentation;  dtfame, 
slander,  and  calumniate,  a  positive  assertion. 

To  asperse  is  to  fix  a  stsin  on  a  moral  character ;  to 
detract  is  to  lessen  its  merits  and  excellencies.  Asper- 
sions always  imply  something  bad,  real  or  supposed ; 
detractions  are  always  founded  on  some  supposed 
good  in  the  object  that  is  detracted:  to  defame  is 
openly  to  advance  some  serious  charge  against  the 
character :  to  slander  is  to  expose  the  faults  of  another 
in  his  absence:  to  calumniate  is  to  communicate  se- 
cretly, or  otherwise,  circumstances  to  the  injury  of 
another. 

Aspersions  and  detractions  are  never  positive  false- 
hoods, as  they  never  amount  to  more  than  insinuations ; 
defamation  is  the  publick  communication  of  facts,  whe- 
ther true  or  false :  slander  involves  the  discussion  ot 
moral  qualities,  and  is  consequently  the  declaration  of 
an  opinion  as  well  as  the  communication  of  a  fact : 
calumny,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  positive  communica- 
tion of  circumstances  known  by  the  narrator  at  the 
time  to  be  false.  Aspersions  are  the  effect  of  malice 
and  meanness ;  they  are  the  resource  of  the  basest 
persons,  insidiously  to  wound  the  characters  of  those 
whom  they  dare  not  openly  attack:  the  moat  viituous 
are  exposed  to  the  malignity  of  the  asperser;  'It  is 
certain,  and  observed  by  the  wisest  writers,  that  there 
are  women  who  are  not  nicely  chaste,  and  men  not 
severely  honest,  in  all  families;  therefore  let  those 
who  may  he  apt  to  raise  aspersions  upon  ours,  please 
to  give  us  an  Impartial  account  of  their  own,  and  we 
shall  be  satisfied.'— Steele.  Detraction  is  the  effect 
of  envy :  when  a  man  is  not  disposed  or  able  to  follow 
the  example  of  another,  he  strives  to  detract  from  the 
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merit  of  his  actions  by  questioning  the  purity  of  his 
motives:  distinguished  persons  are  the  most  exposed 
10  the  evil  tongues  of  detractors;  » What  made  their 
enmity  the  more  entertaining  to  ail  the  rest  of  thcir 
sex  was,  that  in  their  detraction  from  each  other,  nei- 
ther could  fall  upon  terms  which  did  not  hit  herself  as 
much  as  her  adversary.*— Steele.  Defamation  is  the 
consequence  of  personal  resentment,  or  a  busy  inter- 
ference with  other  men's  affairs ;  it  is  an  unjustifiable 
exposure  of  their  errours  or  vices,  which  is  often  visited 
with  the  doe  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  the  offender ; 
1  What  shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  a 
defamatory  libel  1  Is  it  not  a  heinous  sin  in  the  sight 
of  God  1'— Adoisoh.  Slander  arises  cither  from  a 
mischievous  temper,  or  a  gossippiug  humour ;  it  is  the 
resource  of  ignorant  and  vacant  minds,  who  are  in 
want  of  some  serious  occupation :  the  slanderer  deals 
unmercifully  with  his  neighbour,  and  sneaks  without 
regard  to  truth  or  falsehood ; 

Slander,  that  worst  of  poisons,  ever  finds 
An  easy  entrance  to  ignoble  minds. — Hbrvet. 

Calumny  is  the  worst  of  actions,  resulting  from  the 
worst  of  motives :  to  injure  the  reputation  of  another 
by  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  is  an  accumulation  of  guilt 
which  is  hardly  exceeded  by  any  one  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  vices ;  '  The  way  to  silence  calumny  >  says 
Bias,  is  to  be  always  exercised  in  such  things  as  are 
praiseworthy.' — Addison.  Slanderers  and  calumni- 
ators are  so  near  a-kin,  that  they  are  but  too  often 
found  in  the  same  person:  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
when  the  slanderer  has  exhausted  all  his  surmises  and 
censure  upon  his  neighbour,  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
calumniate  him  rather  than  remain  silent. 

If  I  speak  slightingly  of  my  neighbour,  and  Insi- 
nuate any  thing  against  the  purity  or  his  principles,  or 
the  rectitude  of  bis  conduct.  I  asperse  him :  if  be  be 
<  a  charitable  man,  and  I  ascribe  his  charities  to  a  selfish 
motive,  or  otherwise  take  away  from  the  merit  of  his 
conduct,  I  am  guilty  of  detraction:  if  I  publish  any 
thing  openly  that  injures  his  reputation,  I  am  a  de- 
famer :  if  I  communicate  to  others  the  reports  that  are 
In  circulation  to  his  disadvantage.  I  am  a  slanderer  : 
If  I  fabricate  any  thing  myself  and  spread  it  abroad,  I 
am  a 


TO  ABASE,  HUMBLE,  DEGRADE,  DISGRACE, 
DEBASE. 

To  abase  expresses  the  strongest  degree  of  self-hu- 
in  Illation,  from  the  French  abaisser,  to  bring  down  or 
make  low,  which  is  compounded  of  the  inteusive  sylla- 
ble a  or  ad  and  baisser  from  bos  low,  in  Latin  basis 
the  base,  which  is  the  lowest  part  of  a  column.  It  is 
at  present  used  principally  in  the  Scripture  language, 
or  in  a  metaphorical  style,  to  imply  the  laying  aside  all 
the  high  pretensions  which  distinguish  us  from  our 
fellow-creatures,  the  descending  to  a  state  compara- 
tively low  and  mean ;  to  humble]  in  French  humilier, 
from  the  Latin  humilis  bumble,  and  humus  the  ground, 
naturally  marks  a  prostration  to  the  ground,  and  figura- 
tively a  lowering  the  thoughts  and  feelings.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Christianity  whoever  abaseth 
himself  shall  be  exalted,  and  according  to  the  same 
principles  whoever  reflects  on  his  own  littleness  and 
unworthiness  will  daily  humble  himself  before  bis 
Maker. 

To  degrade  {v.  To  disparage),  signifies  to  lower  in 
the  estimation  of  others.  It  supposes  already  a  slate 
of  e'evation  either  in  outward  circumstances  or  in  pub- 
lick  opinion;  disgrace  is  compounded  of  the  privative 
die  and  the  noun  grace  or  favour.  To  disgrace  pro- 
perly implies  to  put  out  of  favour,  which  is  always  at- 
tended more  or  less  with  circumstances  of  ignominy, 
and  reflects  contempt  on  the  object ;  debase  is  com- 


pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  de  and  the  adjective 
hasty  signifying  to  make  very  base  or  low. 
The  modest  inan  oftasss  himself  by  not  insisting  on 


the  distinctions  to  which  be  may  be  justly  entitled 
the  penitent  man  humbles  himself  by  confessing  his 
errours;  the  man  of  rank  degrades  himself  by  a  too 
familiar  deportment  with  his Inferioura ;  he  disgraces 
himself  by  bis  meanness  and  irregularities,  and  debases 
his  character  by  his  vices. 

We  can  never  be  abased  by  abasing  ourselves,  but 
we  may  be  humbled  by  unseasonable  humiliations,  or 
improper  concessions ;  we  may  be  degraded  by  de- 


scending from  our  rank,  and  disgraced  by  toe  exposair 

of  our  unworthy  Actions. 

The  great  and  good  man  may  be  abased  and  hum 
Med,  but  never  degraded  or  disgraced ;  his  glory  fol 
lows  him  in  his  abasement  or  humiliation;  his  great- 
ness protects  him  from  degradation,  and  his  virtue 
shields  him  from  disgrace, 

'Tis  immortality,  'tin  that  atone 

Amid  life's  pains,  abasements,  emptiness, 

The  soul  can  comfort.— Young. 

My  soul  is  justly  humbled  in  the  dust-4tows. 
It  is  necessary  to  abase  those  who  will  exalt  them 
selves ;  to  humble  those  who  have  lofty  opinions  of 
themselves ;  ( If  the  mind  be  curbed  and  humbled  too 
much  in  children ;  if  their  spirits  be  abased  and  broken 
much  by  loo  strict  a  hand  over  them :  they  lose  all 
their  vigour  and  industry.'— Locks.    Those  who  act 
inconsistently  with  their  rank  and  station  are-  fre- 
quently degraded  ;  but  it  is  more  common  for  others  to 
be  unjustly  degraded  through  the  envy  and  ill  will  of 
their  lnferiours;  'It  is  very  disingenuous  to  level  the 
best  of  mankind  with  the  worst,  and  for  the  faults  of 
particulars  to  degrade  the  whole  species.'— Hughes 
Folly  and  wickeduess  bring  disgrace  on  courts,  where 
the  contrary  ought  to  be  found ; 
You'd  think  no  foots  disgraced  the  former  reign, 
Did  not  some  grave  examples  still  remain.— Pops. 
The  misuse  of  things  for  Inferiour  purposes  debase 
their  value ;  '  It  is  a  kind  of  taking  God's  name  in 
vain,  to  debase  religion  with  such  frivolous  disputes.'— 
Hooani. 

Of  all  these  terms  degrade  and  disgrace  are  the 
most  nearly  allied  to  each  other;  but  the  former  baa 
most  regard  to  the  external  rank  and  condition,  the 
latter  to  the  moral  estimation  and  character.  What- 
ever is  low  and  mean  is  degrading  for  those  who  are 
not  of  mean  condition ;  whatever  is  immoral  is  dis- 
graceful to  all,  but  most  so  to  those  who  ought  to  know 
better.  It  is  degrading  for  a  nobleman  to  associate 
with  prize-fighters  and  jockeys;  it  is  disgraceful  for 
him  to  countenance  the  violation  of  the  laws,  which 
he  is  bound  to  protect ;  it  is  degrading  for  a  clergyman 
to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  occupations 
of  mankind  in  general ;  it  is  disgraceful  for  him  to 
indulge  in  any  levities;  Domilian  degraded  himself  by 
the  amusement  which  he  chose  of  catchiug  flies;  he 
disgraced  himself  by  the  cruelty  which  be  mixed  with 
his  meanness ;  king  John  of  England  degraded  himself 
by  his  mean  compliances  to  the  pope  and  the  barons 
and  disgraced  himself  by  many  acts  of  injustice  and 
cruelly. 

The  higher  the  rank  of  the  individual  the  greater  his 
degradation :  the  higher  iris  character,  or  the  more 
sacred  bis  office,  the  greater  his  disgrace,  if  he  act  In- 
consistently with  Its  dignity :  but  these  terms  are  not 
confined  to  any  rank  of  life ;  there  is  that  which  is 
degrading  and  disgraceful  for  every  person,  however 
low  his  station;  wnen  a  man  forfeits  that  which  lie 
owes  to  himself,  and  sacrifices  his  independence  to  his 
vices,  he  degrades  himself;  *  When  a  hero  is  to  be 
pulled  down  and  degraded  it  is  best  done  in  doggerel.' 
— Addisok .  » So  deplorable  Is  the  degradation  of  our 
nature,  that  whereas  before  we  bore  the  image  of  God, 
we  now  only  retain  the  image  of  men.'— South.  He 
who  forfeits  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  know  him 
bj  disgraced,  and  he  wlto  fails  to  bestow  on  an  object 
the  favour  or  esteem  which  it  is  entitled  to  disgraces 
it ;  '  We  may  not  so  in  any  one  kind  admire  her,  that 
we  disgrace  her  in  any  other ;  but  let  all  her  ways 
be  according  unto  their  place  and  degree  adored.'-* 
Hooker.  But  although  the  term  disgrace  when  gene- 
rally applied  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  yet  In  re- 
gard to  individuals  it  may  be  taken  in  an  indifferent 
sense ;  it  is  possible  to  be  disgraced,  or  to  lose  the 
favour  of  a  patron,  through  his  caprice,  without  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  disgraced  person ;  '  Hhilips  died 
honoured  and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputa- 
tion bad  withered,  and  before  bis  patron  St  John  had 
disgraced  him.' 

Hen  are  very  liable  to  err  in  their  Judgements  on 
what  is  degrading  and  disgraceful ;  but  ail  who  are 
anxious  to  uphold  the  station  and  character  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  may  safely  observe  this  rule, 
that  nothing  can  be  so  degrading  as  the  violation  of 
truth  and  sincerity,  and  nothing  so  disgraceful  as  a 
breach  of  moral  rectitude  ox  propriety. 
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These  terms  may  be  employed  with  a  similar  die 
tiuriion  in  regard  lo  things ;  a  thing  ii  degraded  which 
foils  any  degree  in  the  scale  of  general  estimation ; 
All  higher  knowledge,  in  her  presence,  fails 
Degraded. — Milton. 
A  thing  is  disgraced  when  it  becomes  or  is  made  less 
lovely  and  desirable  than  it  was ; 
And  where  the  vales  with  violets  once  were  crown'd, 
Now  knotty  burrs  and  thorns  disgrace  the  ground. 

DftTDBN. 


TO  ABASH,  CONFOUND,  CONFUSE. 

Math  is  an  intensive  of  abate,  signifying  to  abase 
thoroughly  in  spirit;  confound  and  confute  are  derived 
from  different  parts  of  the  same  Latin  verb  confundo, 
and  its  participle  con/tutu.  Confundo  is  compounded 
of  con  and  fundo  to  pour  together.  To  confound  and 
confute  then  signify  properly  to  melt  together  or  into 
one  mass  what  ought  to  be  distinct ;  and  figuratively, 
as  it  is  here  taken,  to  derange  the  thoughts  in  such 
manner  as  that  they  seem  melted  together. 

Abash  expresses  more  than  confound,  and  confound 
more  than  confuse;  shame  contributes  greatly  to 
abashment ;  what  is  sudden  and  unaccountable  serves 
to  confound  ;  bashfulness  and  a  variety  of  emotions 
give  rise  to  confusion. 

The  haughty  man  is  abashed  when  he  is  bumbled  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  or  the  sinner  when  he  stands  con- 
victed; »If  Feier  was  so  abashed  when  Christ  gave 
him  a  look  after  his  denial ;  if  there  was  so  much 
dread  in  his  looks  when  be  was  a  prisoner ;  bow  much 
greater  will  it  be  when  he  sits  as  a  judge.'— Squth. 
The  wicked  man  Is  confounded  when  his  villany  is 
suddenly  detected ; 

Alas!  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 

And  'tis  not  done :  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 

Confounds  us  I— Shaksmurs. 
A  modest  person  may  be  confused  in  the  presence  of 
his  superiours;  'The  various  evils  of  disease  and 
poverty,  pain  and  sorrow,  are  frequently  derived  from 
others ;  but  shame  and  confusion  are  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  ourselves,  and  to  be  incurred  only  by  the 
misconduct  which  they  furnish.'— Hawkbsworth. 

Abash  Is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense:  neither  the 
scorn  of  fools,  nor  the  taunts  of  the  oppressor,  will 
abash  him  who  has  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to- 
wards God  and  man.  To  be  confounded  Is  not  always 
the  consequence  of  guilt  ..superstition  and  ignorance 
are  liable  to  be  confounded  by  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena; and  Providence  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  con- 
found the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  by  signs  and  wonders, 
far  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehension.  Con- 
fusion is  at  the  best  an  infirmity  more  or  less  excusa- 
ble according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause :  a  steady 
mind  and  a  clear  head  are  not  easily  confused,  but  per- 
sons of  quick  sensibility  cannot  nlways  preserve  a 
perfect  collection  of  thought  in  trying  situations,  and 
those  who  have  any  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  are 
not  very  hardened,  will  be  soon  thrown  into  confusion 
by  close  interrogatories. 

DISHONOUR,  DISGRACE,  SHAME. 

Dishonour  implies  the  state  of  being  without  honour, 
or  the  thing  which  does  away  honour ;  disgrace  signi- 
fies the  state  of  disgrace,  or  that  which  causes  the  dis- 
grace (v.  Abase) ;  shams  denotes  either  the  feeling  of 
being  ashamed,  or  that  which  causes  this  feeling. 

Disgrace  Is  more  than  dishonour,  and  less  than 
shame.  The  disgrace  is  applicable  to  those  who  are 
not  sensible  of  the  dishonour,  and  the  shame  for  those 
who  are  not  sensible  of  the  disgrace.  The  tender 
mind  is  alive  to  dishonour :  those  who  yield  to  their 
passions,  or  are  hardened  m  their  vicious  courses,  are 
alike  insensible  to  disgrace  or  shams.  Dishonour  is 
seldom  the  consequence  of  any  oflence,  or  offered  with 
any  intention  of  pa  Dishing;  ft  lies  mostly  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual  Disgrace  and  shame 
are  the  direct  consequences  of  misconduct :  but  the 
former  applies  to  circumstances  of  less  Importance 
than  the  latter ;  consequently  the  feeling  of  being  in 
disgrace  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  shame.  A  citizen 
feels  it  a  dishonour  not  to  be  chosen  to  those  offices  of 
trust  and  honour  for  which  he  considers  himself  eligi- 


ble; It  Is  a  disgrace  to  a  schoolboy  to  be  placed  tbs 
lowest  in  his  class ;  which  is  heightened  into  shame  if 
it  brings  him  into  punishment ; 
Like  a  dull  actor  now, 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.— ShaKsfbarb. 
'  I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature  in  so 
much  wretchedness  snd  disgrace,  but  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger  advise  the  old  woman 
to  avoid  all  communications  with  the  devil.'— Ad- 
dison. 

The  fear  of  dishonour  acts  as  a  laudable  stimulus  to 
the  discharge  of  one's  duty ;  the  fear  of  disgrace  or 
shame  serves  to  prevent  the  commission  of  vices  or 
crimes.  A  soldier  feels  it  a  dishonour  not  to  be  placed 
at  the  post  of  danger ; 

T  is  no  dishonour  for  the  brave  to  die. — Drydrn. 
But  he  is  hot  always  sufficiently  alive  to  the  disgrace 
of  being  punished,  nor  is  he  deterred  from  his  irregu- 
larities by  the  open  shame  to  which  he  is  sometimes  put 
in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-soldiers ; 
Where  the  proud  theatres  disclose  the  scene 
Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  show  the  triumph  which  their  shame  displays. 

Drtdbn. 
As  epithets  these  terms  likewise  rise  in  sense,  and  are 
distinguished  by  other  characteristic^ ;  a  dishonourable 
action  is  that  which  violates  the  principles  of  honour ; 
a  disgraceful  action  is  that  which  reflects  disgrace  ;  a 
shameful  action  is  that  of  which  one  ought  to  be  fully 
ashamed :  It  Is  very  dishonourable  for  a  man  not  to 
keep  his  wont,  or  for  a  soldier  not  to  maintain  his 
post; 

He  did  dishonourable  find 
Those  articles  which  did  our  state  decrease. 
Danisl. 
It  is  very  disgraceful  for  a  gentleman  to  associate  with 
those  who  are  his  inferlours  in  station  and  education ; 
•  Masters  must  correct  their  servants  with  gentleness, 
prudence,  and  mercy.not  with  upbraiding  and  dis- 
graceful  language,'-- Taylor  Qioly  Living).    It  is 
very  shameful  for  a  gentleman  to  use  his  rank  and  in 
fluence  over  the  lower  orders  only  to  mislead  them  from 
their  duty ; 

This  all  through  that  great  prince's  pride  did  fall, 
And  came  to  shameful  end.— Spenser. 
A  person  Is  likewise  said  to  be  dishonourable  who  Is 
disposed  to  bring  dishonour  upon  himself;  but  things 
only  are  disgraceful  or  shameful :  a  dishonourable  man 
renders  himself  an  outcast  among  his  equals ;  be  must 
then  descend  to  his  inferiours,  among  whom  be  may 
become  familiar  with  the  disgraceful  and  the  shameful: 
men  of  cultivation  are  alive  to  what  is  dishonourable; 
men  of  all  stations  are  alive  to  that  which  is  for  them 
disgraceful,  or  to  that  which  is  in  itself  shameful :  the 
sense  of  what  Is  dishonourable  is  to  the  suneriour  what 
the  sense  of  the  disgraceful  is  to  the  inferiour;  but  titer 
sense  of  what  is  shameful  is  independent  of  rank  or 
station,  and  forms  a  part  of  that  moral  sense  which  is 
Inherent  in  the  breast  of  every  rational  creature.  Who- 
ever therefore  cherishes  in  himself  a  lively  sense  of 
what  is  dishonourable  or  disgraceful  hrtolerably  secure 
of  never  committing  any  thing  that  is  shameful. 


DISCREDIT,  DISGRACE,  REPROACH, 
SCANDAL. 

Discredit  signifies  the  loss  of  credit;  disgrace,  the 
loss  of  grace,  favour,  or  esteem;  reproach  stands  for 
the  thing  that  deserves  to  be  reproached ;  and  scandal 
for  the  thins  that  gives  scandal  or  offence. 

The  conductor  men  In  their  various  relations  with 
each  other  may  give  rise  to  the  unfavourable  sentiment 
which  is  expressed  in  common  by  these  terms.  Things 
are  said  to  reflect  discredit,  or  disgrace  to  bring  reproach 
or  scandal,  on  the  individual.  These  terms  seem  to 
rise  in  sense  one  upon  the  other :  disgrace  is  a  stronger 
term  than  discredit;  reproach  than  disgrace;  and 
scandal  than  reproach. 

Discredit  interferes  with  a  man's  credit  or  respecta- 
bility ;  disgrace  marks  him  out  as  an  object  of  unfa- 
vourable distinction ;  reproach  makes  him  a  subject  of 
reproachful  conversation ;  scandal  makes  him  an 
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of  offence  or  even  abhorrence.  A>  regularity  in  hour*, 
regularity  in  habits  or  modes  of  living,  regularity  in 
payments,  are  a  credit  to  a  family ;  so  is  any  deviation 
from  this  order  to  its  discredit :  as  moral  rectitude, 
kindness,  charity,  and  benevolence,  serve  to  ensure  the 
good-will  and  esteem  of  men ;  so  do  instances  of  unfair 
dealing,  cruelty,  inhumanity,  and  an  unfeeling  temper, 
tend  to  the  disgrace  of  the  offender:  as  a  life  of  dis- 
tinguished virtue  or  particular  instances  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, may  cause  a  man  to  be  spoken  of  In  strong 
term*  of  commendation ;  so  will  flagrant  atrocities  or  a 
course  of  immorality  cause  bis  name  and  himself  to  be 
the  general  subject  of  reproach :  as  the  profession  of  a 
Christian  with  a  consistent  practice  is  the  greatest  or- 
nament which  a  man  can  put  on:  so  is  the  profession 
with  an  inconsistent  practice  the  greatest  deformity 
that  can  be  witnessed ;  it  is  calculated  to  bring  a  scandal 
on  religion  itself  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  know 
and  feel  its  intrlnsick  excellencies. 

Discredit  depends  much  on  the  character,  circum- 
stances, and  situation  of  those  who  discredit  and  those 
who  are  discredited.  Those  who  are  in  responsible 
situations,  and  have  had  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
must  have  a  peculiar  guard  over  their  conduct  not  to 
bring  discredit  on  themselves :  disgrace  depends  on  the 
temper  of  men's  minds  as  well  as  collateral  circum- 
stances ;  where  a  nice  sense  of  moral  propriety  is  pre- 
valent in  any  community,  disgrace  Inevitably  attaches 
to  a  deviation  from  good  morals.  Reproach  and  scandal 
refer  more  immediately  to  the  nature  of  the  actions  than 
the  character  of  the  persons;  the  former  being  em- 
ployed in  general  matters;  the  latter  mostly  in  a  reli- 
flous  application :  it  is  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  all 
Beads  of  publick  institutions,  when  they  allow  of  abuses 
that  interfere  with  the  good  order  of  the  establishment, 
or  divert  it  from  its  original  purpose;  "Tis  the  duty 
of  every  Christian  to  be  concerned  for  the  reputation 
or  discredit  his  life  may  bring  on  his  profession.'— 
Booaas.  *  When  a  man  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  dove 
without  the  least  grain  of  the  serpent  in  his  composi- 
tion, he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circumstances  of 
bis  life,  and  very  often  discredits  his  best  actions.'— 
Addison.  In  Sparta  the  slightest  intemperance  re- 
flected great  disgrace  on  the  offender; 

And  he  whose  affluence  disdain'd  a  place, 
BrhYd  by  a  title,  makes  it  a  disgrace.— Brown, 
In  the  present  age,  when  the  views  of  men  on  Chris- 
tianity and  its  duties  are  so  much  more  enltghtened  than 
they  ever  were,  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  nation  to  con- 
tinue to  trafflck  in  the  blood  of  its  fellow-creatures ; 
1  The  cruelty  of  Mary's  persecution  equalled  the  deeds 
of  those  tyrants  who  have  been  the  reproach  to  human 
nature.'— Robintbon.    The  blasphemous  indecencies 
of  which  religious  enthusiasts  are  guilty  In  the  excess 
of  their  seal  is  a  scandal  to  all  sober-minded  Christians ; 
His  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 
Even  to  the  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 
Of  Moloch  homicide.— Milton. 

INFAMOUS,  SCANDALOUS. 

Infamous,  like  infamy  (v.  /n/asrjr),  is  applied  to  both 
persons  and  things ;  scandalous,  or  causing  scandal, 
only  to  things :  a  character  is  infamous,  or  a  transaction 
is  infamous;  but  a  transaction  only  is  \candalous. 
Infamous  and  scandalous  are  both  said  of  that  which 
is  calculated  to  excite  great  displeasure  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  hear  It,  and  to  degrade  the  offenders  In  the 
general  estimation ;  but  the  infamous  seems  to  be  that 
which  produces  greater  publicity,  and  more  general 
reprehension,  than  the  scandalous,  consequently  is  that 
which  is  more  serious  in  its  nature,  and  a  greater  vio- 
lation of  good  morals.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  the 
French  revolution  rendered  themselves  infamous  by 
their  violence,  their  rapine,  and  their  murders ;  '  There 
is  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the  violation  of  truth.' 
—Johnson.  The  trick  which  was  played  upon  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  South  Sea  Company  was  a  scandalous 
fraud ,  '  It  is  a  very  great,  though  sad  and  scandalous 
truth,  that  rich  men  are  esteemed  and  honoured,  while 
the  ways  by  which  they  grow  rich  are  abhorred.'— 
South 


INFAMY,  IGNOMINY,  OPPROBRIUM. 
Infamy  is  the  opposite  to  good  fame;  it  consists  In 


an  evil  report ;  ignominy,  from  nests*  a  name,  steniues 
an  ill  name,  a  stained  name ;  opprobrium,  a  Latin 
word,  compounded  of  op  or  ob  and  probruvx,  signifies 
the  highest  decree  of  reproach  or  stain. 

The  idea  or  discredit  or  disgrace  in  the  highest  pas 
sible  degree  is  common  to  all  these  terms :  but  infamy 
is  that  which  attaches  more  to  the  thing  than  to  the 
person ;  ignominy  Is  thrown  upon  the  person ;  and  op 
probrium  is  thrown  upon  the  agent  rather  than  the 
action. 

The  infamy  causes  either  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
ill  spoken  of  by  all ;  abhorrence  of  both  is  expressed  by 
every  mouth,  and  the  ill  report  spreads  from  mouth  to 
mouth :  ignominy  causes  the  name  and  the  person  to 
be  held  in  contempt ;  and  to  become  debased  in  the 
eyes  of  others :  opprobrium  causes  the  person  to  be 
spoken  of  In  severe  terms  of  reproach,  and  to  be 
shunned  as  something  polluted.  The  infamy  of  a 
traitorous  proceeding  is  Increased  by  the  addition  of 
ingratitude;  the  ignominy  of  a  publick  punishment  is 
increased  by  the  wickedness  or  the  offender ;  oppro 
brium  sometimes  falls  upon  the  innocent,  when  dr 
cumstances  seem  to  convict  them  of  guilt 

Infamy  is  bestowed  by  the  publick  voice ;  It  does  not 
belong  to  one  nation  or  one  age,  but  to  every  age:  the 
infamy  of  a  base  transaction,  as  the  massacre  of  the 
Danes  in  England,  or  of  the  Hugonots  In  France,  will 
be  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity;  'The  share  of 
infamy  that  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  individual 
in  publick  acts  is  small  Indeed.*  -Burxk.  Ignominy  is 
brought  on  a  person  by  the  act  of  the  magistrate:  the 
publick  sentence  of  the  law,  and  the  infliction  of  that 
sentence,  exposes  the  name  to  publick  scorn ;  the  igno- 
miny, however,  seldom  extends  beyond  the  individuals 
who  are  Immediately  concerned  in  it:  every  honest 
man,  however  humble  his  station  and  narrow  his  sphere, 
would  fain  preserve  his  name  from  being  branded  with 
the  ignominy  of  either  himself,  or  any  of  bis  family, 
suffering  death  on  the  gallows ; 

For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
Illaudable  naught  merits  but  dispraise, 
And  ignominy.— Miltoh. 
Opprobrium  is  the  Judgement  passed  by  the  publick ; 
it  Is  more  silent  and  even  more  confined  than  the  infamy 
and  the  ignominy;  Individuals  are  exposed  to  it  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  imputations  under  which 
they  lie:  every  good  man  would  be  anxious  to  escape 
the  opprobrium  of  having  forfeited  his  Integrity ; 
Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness  much  more 
Opprobrious,  with  his  robe  of  righteousness 
Arraying,  cover'd  from  bis  father's  sight. 

Milton. 

TO  REVILE,  VILIFY. 

Revile,  from  the  Latin  vilis,  signifies  to  reflect  upon 
a  person,  or  retort  upon  him  that  which  is  vile :  to 
vilify,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  vile,  that  is,  to  set  It 
forth  as  vile. 

To  revile  is  a  personal  act,  it  Is  addressed  directly  to 
the  object  of  offence,  and  is  addressed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  person  vile  in  his  own  eyes :  to  vilify  Is  an 
indirect  attack  which  serves  to  make  the  object  appear 
vile  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Revile  is  said  only  of  per- 
sons, for  persons  only  are  reviled;  but  vilify  ia  ssid 
mostly  of  things,  for  tilings  are  often  vilified.  To  revile 
is  contrary  to  all  Christian  duty ;  it  is  commonly  re- 
sorted to  by  the  most  worthless,  and  practised  upon  the 
most  worthy ; 

But  chief  he  gloried  with  licentious  style, 

To  lash  the  great,  and  monarch*  to  revile.— Pon. 
To  vilify  is  seldom  justifiable ;  for  we  cannot  vilify 
without  using  improper  language ;  it  is  seldom  resorted 
to  but  for  the  gratification  of  111  nature :  *  There  Is  no- 
body so  weak  of  invention  that  cannot  make  some 
little  stories  to  vilify  his  enemy.1— Addison. 


REPROACH,  CONTUMELY,  OBLOQUY. 
Reproach  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under 
To  Blame ;  contumely,  from  centimes,  that  is,  contra 
tumeo,  signifies  to  swell  up  against;  obloquy,  from  »»* 
and  loquor,  signifies  speaking  against  or  to  the  dis- 
paragement of. 
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Tbe  idea  of  contemptuous  or  angry  treatment  or 
uthers  is  common  to  ail  these  terms;  but  reproach  is 
the  general,  contumely  and  obloquy  are  the  particular 
terms.  Reproach  is  either  deserved  or  undeserved ; 
the  name  of  Puritan  is  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach 
to  each  as  afieel  greater  purity  than  others;  the  name 
of  Christian  is  a  name  of  reproach  in  Turkey ;  but  re- 
proach  taken  absolutely  is  always  supposed  to  be  unde- 
served, and  to  be  itself  a  vice; 

Has  foul  reproach  a  privilege  from  heav'n  1— Pops. 
Contumely  is  always  undeserved ;  it  is  the  insolent 
swelling  of  a  worthless  person  against  merit  in  dis- 
tress ;  our-  Saviour  was  exposed  to  the  contumely  of 
the  Jews ;  *  Tbe  royal  captives  followed  in  the  train, 
amid  the  horrid  yells,  and  frantick  dances,  and  in- 
famous contumelies,  of  the  furies  of  hell.'— Burks. 
Obloavy  is  always  supposed  to  be  deserved ;  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  those  whose  conduct  has  rendered  them 
objects  of  general  censure,  and  whose  name  therefore 
has  almost  become  a  reproach.    A  man  who  uses  his 

Ewer  only  to  oppress  those  who  are  connected  wilh 
n  will  naturally  and  deservedly  bring  upon  himself 
much  obloquy;  'Reasonable  moderation  hath  freed  us 
from  being  subject  unto  that  kind  of  obloquy,  whereby 
as  the  church  of  Rome  di  ih,  under  the  colour  cf  love 
toward*  those  things  which  lie  harmless,  maintain  ex- 
tremely most  hurtful  corruptions ;  so  we,  perad venture 
might  be  upbraided,  that  under  colour  of  hatred  to- 
wards those  things  that  are  corrupt,  we  are  on  the 
other  side  as  extreme,  even  against  most  harmless  ordi* 
nances.'— diooKxa. 

REPROACHFUL,  ABUSIVE,  SCURRILOUS. 
Reproachful,  when  applied  to  the  person,  signifies 
full  of  reproaches ;  when  to  the  thing,  deserving  of 
reproach:  abusive  is  only  applied  to  tbe  person,  signi- 
fying after  the  manner  of  abuse:  scurrilous,  from 
Mcurra  a  buffoon,  is  employed  as  an  epithet  either  for 
persons  or  things,  signifying  using  scurrility,  or  the 
language  of  a  buffoon.  The  conduct  of  a  person  is 
reproachful  in  as  inuch  as  it  provokes  or  is  entitled  to 
the  reproaches  of  others ;  the  language  of  a  person  is 
reproachful  when  it  abounds  in  reproaches,  or  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  reproach :  a  person  is  abusive 
who  indulges  himself  in  abuse  or  abusive  language : 
and  be  is  scurrilous  who  adopts  scurrility,  or  scurri- 
lous language. 

When  applied  lo  the  same  object,  whether  to  the 
person  or  to  the  thing,  they  rise  in  sense .  the  reproach- 
ful is  less  than  the  abusive,  and  this  than  the  scur- 
rilous: the  reproachful  is  sometimes  warranted  by 
tbe  provocation;  but  the  abusive  and  scurrilous  are 
always  unwarrantable :  reproachful  language  may  be 
consistent  with  decency  and  propriety  of  speech,  but 
when  tbe  term  is  taken  absolutely,  it  is  generally  in  the 
bad  sense ;  *  Honour  teaches  a  man  not  to  revenge  a 
contumelious  or  reproachful  word,  but  to  be  above 
h.' — South.  Abusive  and  scurrilous  language  are 
outrages  against  the  laws  of  good  breeding,  if  not  of 
morality ; 

Thus  envy  pleads  a  nat'ral  claim 

To  persecute  the  Muse's  fame, 

Our  poets  In  all  times  abusive, 

From  Homer  down  to  Pope  inclusive. 

SVWT. 

1  Let  your  mirth  be  ever  void  of  all  scurrility  and  biting 
words  to  any  man.' — Sir  Hkrry  Sidkby.  A  parent 
•say  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  address  an  unruly 
son  in  reproachful  terms ;  or  one  friend  may  adopt  a 
reproachful  tone  to  another ;  none,  however,  but  the 
lowest  orders  of  men,  and  those  only  when  their  angry 
passions  are  awakened,  will  descend  to  abusive  or 
scurrilous  language. 

TO  REPROBATE,  CONDEMN. 
To  reprobate,  which  hi  a  variation  of  reproach,  is 
much  stronger  than  to  condemn,  which  bears  the  same 
general  meaning  as  given  under  To  Blame;  we  always 
condemn  when  we  reprobate,  but  not  vice  versa :  to 
reprobate  is  to  condemn  in  strong  and  reproachful  lan- 
guage. We  reprobate  all  measures  which  tend  to  sow 
discord  in  society,  and  to  loosen  the  ties  by  which  men 
are  bound  to  each  other;  'Simulation  (according  to 
my  Lord  Chesterfield)  is  by  no  means  to  be  reprobated 


as  a  disguise  for  chagrin  or  an  engine  of  wit.'— Mac- 
kknzik.  We  condemn  all  disrespectful  language  to- 
wards superiours ; 

I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  It  too ; 

Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue. 

Tatsj. 
We  reprobate  only  the  thing ;  we  condemn  the  person 
also :  any  act  of  disobedience  in  a  child  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobated;  a  person  must  expect  to  be  con- 
demned when  he  involves  himself  in  embarrassments 
through  his  own  imprudence. 

ABUSE,  INVECTIVE. 

Abuse,  which  from  the  Latin  abutor,  signifying  to 
injure  by  improperly  using,  is  here  taken  In  the  meta- 
phorical application  for  ill-treatment  of  persons ;  invec- 
tive, from  the  Latin  htveho,  signifies  to  bear  upon  or 
against  Harsh  and  unseemly  censure  is  the  idea 
common  to  these  terms;  but  the  former  is  employed 
more  properly  against  the  person,  the  latter  against  the 
thing. 

Abuse  is  addressed  to  the  individual,  and  mostly  by 
word  of  mouth  :  invective  is  communicated  mostly  by 
writing.  Abuse  is  dictated  by  anger,  which  throws  off 
all  constraint,  and  violates  all  decency:  invective  is 
dictated  by  party  spirit,  or  an  intemperate  warmth  of 
feeling  in  matters  of  opinion.  Abuse  is  always  re- 
sorted to  by  the  vulgar  in  their  private  quarrels :  in- 
vective is  the  ebullition  of  zeal  and  ill-nature  in  publick 
concerns. 

The  more  rude  and  ignorant  the  man,  the  more 
liablo  be  is  to  indulge  in  abuse  ;  ♦ At  an  entertainment 
given  by  Pisistratus  to  some  of  his  intimates,  Thra- 
sippus,  a  man  of  violent  passion,  and  inflamed  with 
wine,  took  some  occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break  out 
into  the  most  violent  abuse  and  insult.'— Cumber- 
land. The  more  restless  and  oplniated  the  par 
tisan,  whether  in  religion  or  politicks,  tbe  more  ready 
he  is  to  deal  in  invective;  'This  Is  a  true  way  of 
examining  a  libel ;  and  when  men  consider  that  no 
man  living  thinks  belter  of  their  heroes  and  patrons  for 
tbe  panceyrick  given  them,  none  can  think  themselves 
lessened  by  their  invectives— Stbkli.  We  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  abuse  from  tbe  vulgar  whom  we 
offend ;  and  if  we  are  in  high  stations,  our  conduct  will 
diaw  forth  invective  from  busy  bodies,  whom  spleen 
has  converted  into  oppositionists. 


DECLAIM,  INVEIGH. 

Declaim,  in  Latin  deelamo,  that  ia,  de  and  clamo, 
signifies  literally  lo  cry  in  a  set  form  of  words ;  inveigh 
is  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  given  In  the  preceding 
article. 

To  declaim  is  to  speak  either  for  or  against  a  person ; 
declaiming  is  in  all  cases  a  noisy  kind  of  oratory :  ( It 
is  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  boys  declaim  on  both 
sides  of  an  argument.'— Swift.  To  inveigh  signifies 
always  to  speak  against  the  object ;  in  this  Tatter  appli- 
lion  publick  men  and  publick  measures  are  subjects  for 
the  declaimer;  private  individuals  afford  subjects  for 
inveighing;  the  former  is  under  the  Influence  of  parti- 
cular opinions  or  prejudices ;  the  latter  Is  the  fruit  of 
personal  resentment  or  displeasure :  patriots  (as  they 
are  called)  are  always  declaiming  against  the  conduct 
of  those  in  power,  or  the  state  of  the  nation ;  and  not 
unfrequently  they  profit  by  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
their  private  pique  by  inveighing  against  particular 
members  of  the  government  who  have  disappointed 
their  expectations  of  advancement  A  declaimer  is 
noisy ;  he  is  a  man  of  words ;  he  makes  long  and  loud 
speeches ;  » Tully  (was)  a  good  orator,  yet  no  good 
poet;  Sallust,  a  good  historiographer,  but  no  good  de- 
clatmer.*— Fothsrsy.  An  invetgher  Is  virulent  and 
personal;  he  enters  into  private  details,  and  often 
Indulges  bis  malignant  feelings  under  an  affected  re- 
gard for  morality ;  *  Ill-tempered  and  extravagant  tV 
vectivee  against  papists,  made  by  men,  whose  persons 
wanting  authority,  as  much  as  their  speeches  do  rea- 
son, do  nothing  else  but  set  an  edge  on  our  adversaries* 
sword.'— Jackson.  Although  both  these  words  may 
be  applied  to  moral  objects,  yet  declamations  are  more 
directed  towards  tbe  thing,  and  invectives  against  the 
person;  'The  grave  and  tbe  merry  have  equally 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  conclude,  either  wilt 
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declamatory  complaints,  or  satirical  censures  of  female 
lolly.'— Johnson. 

Scarce  were  the  flocks  refreeh'd  with  moraine  dew, 
When  Damon  stretUi'd  beneath  au  olive  shade, 
And  wildly  staring  upward  thus  inveigh d 
Against  the  conscious  gods.  -Dkydkn. 


TO  BLAME,  REPROVE,  REPROACH,  UPBRAID, 
CENSURE,  CONDEMN. 

Blame,  in  French  blamer,  probably  from  the  Greek 
(lc3\&upai,  perfect  of  the  verb  (}\dime  to  hurt,  signi- 
fying to  deal  harshly  with ;  reprint  comes  from  the 
Latin  reprobo,  which  signifies  the  contrary  of  probo, 
to  approve;  reproach,  in  French  reprocher^  com- 
pounded of  re  and  proche,  proximus  near,  signifies  to 
cast  back  upon  a  person ;  upbraid,  compounded  of  up 
or  upon,  and  braid  or  breed,  signifies  to  hatch  against 
one*,  century  in  French  censure,  Latin  censura,  the 
censorship,  or  the  office  of  censor ;  the  censor  being  a 
Roman  magistrate,  who  took  cognisance  of  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  people,  and  punished  offences 
against  either;  condemn,  in  French  eondarnner,  Latin 
condemns,  compounded  of  com  and  darnno,  from 
damnum,  a  loss  or  penalty,  signifies  to  sentence  to 
some  penalty. 

The  expression  of  one's  disapprobation  of  a  person, 
or  of  that  which  he  has  done,  is  the  comtnan  idea  In 
the  signification  of  these  terms ;  but  to  blame  expresses 
less  than  to  reprove.  We  simply  charge  with  a  fault 
in  blaming;  but  in  reproving,  severity  is  mixed  with 
the  charge.  Reproach  expresses  more  than  either ;  it 
is  to  blame  acrimoniously.  We  need  not  hesitate  to 
blame  as  occasion  may  require ;  but  it  is  proper  to  be 
cautious  how  we  deal  out  reproof  where  the  necessity 
of  the  case  does  not  fully  warrant  It ;  and  it  is  highly 
culpable  to  reproach  without  the  most  substantial 


To  blame  and  reprove  are  the  acts  of  a  superiour ;  to 
reproach,  upbraid,  that  of  an  equal :  to  censure  and 
condemn  leave  the  relative  condition  of  the  parties 
undefined.  Masters  stoats  or  reprove  their  servants ; 
parents  their  children;  friends  and  acquaintances 
reproach  and  upbraid  each  other ;  persons  of  aH  con- 
ditions may  censure  or  be  censured,  condemn  or  be  con- 
demned, according  to  circumstances. 

Blame  and  reproof  are  dealt  out  on  every  ordinary 
occasion;  reproach  and  upbraid  respect  personal 
mailers,  and  always  that  which  affects  the  moral 
character ;  censure  and  condemnation  are  provoked  by 
faults  and  misconduct  of  different  descriptions.  Every 
fault,  however  trivia),  may  expose  a  person  to  blame, 
particularly  if  he  perform  any  office  for  the  vulgar, 
who  are  never  contented; 
Chafe  not  thyself  about  the  rabble's  censure : 
They  blame  or  praise,  bui  as  one  leads  the  other. 

Pro  wn  e. 
Intentional  erroura,  however  small,  seem  necessarily  to 
call  for  reproof,  and  yet  it  is  a  mark  of  an  imperious 
temper  to  substitute  reproof  in  the  place  of  admoni- 
tion, when  the  latter  might  possibly  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  *  In  all  terms  of  reproof,  when  the  sentence  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  persotial  hatred  or  passion,  it  isiiot 
then  made  the  cause  of  mankind,  but  a  misunder- 
standing between  two  persons.'— Steels.    There  is 
nothing  which  provokes  a  reproach  sooner  than  ingra- 
titude, although  the  offender  is  not  entitled  to  so  much 
notice  from  the  injured  person ; 
The  prince  replies:  » Ah  cease,  divinely  fair, 
Nor  add  reproaches  to  the  wounds  I  bear.'— Pope. 

Mutual  upbraidings  commonly  follow  between  those 
who  have  mutually  contributed  to  their  misfortunes ; 
Have  we  not  known  thee,  slave !   Of  all  the  host, 
The  man  who  acts  the  least  upbraids  the  most. 

Tore. 

The  defective  execution  of  a  work  Is  calculated  to 
draw  down  censure  upon  its  author,  particularly  if  he 
betray  a  want  of  modesty ; 
Though  ten  times  worse  themselves,  you'll  frequent 

view 
Those  who  with  keenest  rage  will  censure  you.—- Pitt. 

The  mistakes  of  a  general,  or  a  minister  of  state,  will 


provoke  condemnation,  particularly  if  his  integrity  be 

called  in  question ; 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 

The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  weif-amdemning. 

MlLTOft. 

Blame,  reproof,  and  upbraiding,  are  always  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  Individual  in  person ;  reproach* 
censure,  and  condemnation,  are  sometimes  conveyed 
through  an  Indirect  channel,  or  not  addressed  at  all  to 
the  party  who  is  the  object  of  them.  When  a  master 
blames  his  servant,  or  a  parent  reproves  his  child,  or 
one  friend  upbraids  another,  he  directs  his  discourse  to 
him  to  express  his  disapprobation.  A  man  will  always 
be  reproached  by  his  neighbours  for  the  vices  he  com- 
mits, however  he  may  fancy  himself  screened  from 
their  observation ;  '  The  very  regret  of  being  surpassed 
in  any  valuable  quality,  by  a  person  of  the  same  abili- 
ties with  ourselves,  will  reproach  our  own  laziness, 
and  even  shame  us  into  imitation.' — Rooaas.  Writers 
censure  each  other  in  their  publications; 

Men  may  censure  thine  (weakness) 

The  gentler,  if  severely  thou  exact  not 

More  strength  from  me,  than  in  thyself  was  found 

Milton 
The  conduct  of  individuals  is  sometimes  condemnedby 
the  publick  at  large ;  *  They  who  approve  my  conduct  in 
this  particular  are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
who  condemn  It.' — Spectator. 

Blame,  reproach,  upbraid,  and  condemn,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  ourselves;  reproof  and  censure  are  applied  to 
others :  we  blame  ourselves  for  acts  of  imprudence ; 
our  consciences  reproach  us  for  our  weaknesses,  and 
upbraid  or  condemn  us  for  our  sins. 


REPREHENSION,  REPROOF. 
Personal  blame  or  censure  is  Implied  by  both  these 
terms,  but  the  former  is  much  milder  than  the  latter. 
By  reprehension  the  personal  Independence  is  not  so 
sensibly  affected  as  in  the  case  of  reproof;  people  of 
all  ages  and  stations  whose  conduct  is  exposed  to  the 
Investigation  of  others  are  liable  to  reprehension ;  but 
children  only  or  such  as  are  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
are  exposed  to  reproof.  The  reprehension  amounts 
to  little  more  than  passing  an  unfavourable  sentence 
upon  the  conduct  of  another ;  *  When  a  man  feels  the 
reprehension  of  a  friend,  seconded  by  his  own  heart, 
he  is  easily  heated  into  resentment.'—  Johnson.  Re- 
proof adds  to  ihe  reprehension  an  unfriendly  address 
to  the  offender ;  *  There  is  an  oblique  way  of  reproof 
which  takes  off  from  the  sharpness  of  it.' — Steele. 
The  master  of  a  school  may  be  exposed  to  the  repre- 
hension of  the  parents  for  any  supposed  impropriety: 
his  scholars  are  subject  to  his  frequent  reproof. 


TO  CHECK,  CHIDE,  REPRIMAND,  REPROVE, 
REBUKE. 

Chech  derives  its  figurative  signification  from  the 
check-mate,  a  n.ovement  in  the  game  of  cht*s,  whereby 
one  slops  one's  adversary  from  making  a  fun  her  move'; 
whence  to  check  signifies  to  stop  the  course  of  a  per 
son,  mid  on  this  occasion  by  the  exercise  of  authority ; 
chide  is  in  Saxon  cidnn,  probably  connected  with  eyltl'in 
to^cold;  reprimand  is  tomimunded  of  the  privative 
syllable  rcpri  and  mand,  in  Latin  mando  to  commend, 
signifying  not  to  commend ;  reprove,  in  French  re- 
pronver,  Lalin  reprobo,  is  compounded  of  the  privative 
syllable  re.  and  probo,  signifying  to  find  the  contrary  <»f 
g<i;»d,  that  is,  to  find  bad.  tr>  blame;  rebvke  is  cqju- 
ixmnded  of  re  and  bukc,  in  French  bouche  the  mouth, 
tiUni lying  to  stop  the  mouth. 

The  idea  of  expressing  one's  disapprobation  of  a 
person's  conduct  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

A  person  in  checked  that  he  may  not  contimre  to  do 
what  is  offensive;  he  is  chidden  lor  what  he  has  d«w» 
that  he  may  not  repeat  it:  impertinent  and  forward 
}ieopfe  require  to  be  clucked,  that  they  may  not  become 
intolerable ; 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments, 

And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 

Milton. 
Thouehtless  people  are  chidden  when  they  cive  hurtful 
proof*  of  their  carelessness ;  *  What  had  lie  to  do  to 
chide  at  met'— SuAKsrKARe. 
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People  are  chicked  by  actions  and  looks,  aa  well  aa 
Words ; 

But  if  a  clam'rOus  Tile  plebeian  rose. 

Him  with  reproof  he  check' d,  ortam'd  with  blows. 

Pops. 
They  are  chidden  by  words  only :  a  timid  person  is 
easily  checked ;  the  want  even  of  due  encouragement 
will  serve  to  damp  his  resolution:  the  young  are  per- 
petually falling  into  irregularities  which  require  to  be 
chidden  ; 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 

He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  reliev'd  their  pain. 
Goldsmith. 

To  chide  marks  a  stronger  degree  of  displeasure  than 
reprimand,  and  reprimand  than  reprove  or  rebuke  ;  a 
person  may  chide  or  reprimand  in  anger,  he  reproves 
and  rebukes  with  coolness:  great  offences  call  forth 
chiding* ;  omissions  or  mistakes  occasion  or  require  a 
reprimand;  ' This  sort  of  language  was  very  severely 
reprimanded  by  the  Censor,  who  told  the  criminal 
u  that  he  spoke  in  contempt  of  the  court." '— Addison 
and  Stkklb.  Irregularities  of  conduct  give  rise  to 
reproof;  '  He  who  endeavours  only  the  happiness  of 
him  whom  be  reproves,  will  always  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  either  obtaining  or  deserving  kindness.'— John- 
sow.  Improprieties  of  behaviour  demand  rebuke; 
4  With  all  the  infirmities  of  his  disciples  he  calmly 
bore ;  and  his  rebukes  were  mild  when  their  provoca- 
tions were  great.'— Blair. 

Chiding  and  reprimanding  are  employed  for  offences 
against  the  Individual,  and  in  cases  where  the  greatest 
disparity  exists  in  the  station  of  the  parties;  a  child 
is  chid  by  his  parent;  a  servant  is  reprimanded  by  bis 
caster. 

Reproving  and  rebuking  have  leas  to  do  with  the 
relation  or  station  of  the  parties,  than  with  the  nature 
of  the  offence :  wisdom,  age,  and  experience,  or  a  spi- 
ritual mission,  give  authority  to  reprove  or  rebuke  those 
whose  conduct  has  violated  any  law,  human  or  divine : 
the  prophet  Nathan  reproved  king  David  for  his 
heinous  offences  against  his  Maker :  our  Saviour  re- 
buked Peter  for  his  presumptuous  mode  of  soeecb. 


TO  ACCUSE,  CHARGE,  IMPEACH,  ARRAIGN. 

Accuse,  in  Latin  accuso,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad 
and  cuso  or  causa  a  cause  or  trial,  signifies  to  bring  to 
trial ;  charge,  from  the  word  cargo  a  burden,  signifies 
to  lay  a  burden  ;  impeach,  in  French  empecher  to  hinder 
or  disturb,  compounded  of  em  ox  in  and  pes  the  foot, 
signifies  to  set  one's  foot  or  one's  self  against  an- 
other ;  arraign,  compounded  of  ar  or  ad  and  raign 
or  range^  signifies  to  range,  or  set  at  the  bar  of  a 
tribunal. 

The  idea  of  asserting  the  guilt  of  another  is  common 
to  the*e  terms.  Accuse  in  the  proper  sense  is  applied 
particularly  to  crimes,  but  it  is  also  applied  to  every 
species  of  offence ;  charge  may  be  applied  to  crimes, 
but  is  used  more  commonly  for  breaches  of  moral  con- 
duct ;  we  accuse  a  person  of  murder ;  we  charge  him 
with  dishonesty. 

Accuse  is  properly  a  formal  action ;  charge  is  an  in- 
formal action  ;  criminals  are  accused,  and  their  accusa- 
tion is  proved  hi  a  court  of  judicature  to  be  true  or 
false ;  '  The  Countess  of  Hertford,  demanding  an  au- 
dience of  the  Queen,  laid  before  her  the  whole  series 
of  his  mother's  cruelty,  and  exposed  the  improbability 
of  an  accusation,  by  which  he  was  charged  with  an 
intent  to  commit  a  murder  that  could  produce  no  ad- 
vantage.'—Johnson  (Life  of  Savage).  Any  person 
may  be  charged,  and  the  charge  mny  be  either  sub- 
stantiated or  refuted  in  the  judgement  of  a  third  per- 
son ;  •  Nor  was  this  irregularity  the  only  charge  which 
Lord  Ty icon nel  brought  acainet  him.  Having  given 
him  a  collection  of  valuable  books  stamped  with 
his  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  them 
in  a  short  time  exposed  for  sale.'— Johnson  (Life  of 
Savant). 

Tmpenrh  and  arraign  are  both  species  of  accusing  ; 
the  former  in  application  to  statesmen  and  state  con- 
cerns, the  latter  in  regard  to  the  general  conduct  or 
principles  ;  with  this  difference,  that  he  who  impeaches 
only  averts  the  guilt,  but  does  not  determine  it ;  but 
those  who  arraign  also  take  upon  themselves  to  de- 
cide :  statesmen  are  impeached  for  misdemeanours  in 


the  administration  of  government ;  *  Aristogiton,  with 
revengeful  cunning,  impeached  several  courtiers  and 
intimates  of  the  tyrant.'— Cumberland.  Kings  ar- 
raign governoursof  provinces  and  subordinate  princes, 
and  in  this  manner  kings  are  sometimes  arraigned  be- 
fore mock  tribunals :  our  Saviour  was  arraigned  before 
Pilate ;  and  creatures  in  the  madness  of  presumption 
arraign  their  Creator ;  '  O  the  inexpressible  horrour 
that  will  seize  upon  a  poor  sinner,  when  he  stands  ar 
raigned  at  the  bar  of  Divine  Justice.'— South. 

TO  ACCUSE,  CENSURE 
To  accuse  (v.  To  Accuse)  is  only  to  assert  the  guilt 
of  another ;  to  censure  (v.  To  Censure)  is  to  take  that 
guilt  for  granted.  We  accuse  only  to  make  known  the 
offence,  to  provoke  inquiry ;  we  censure  in  order  to 
inflict  a  punishment.  An  accusation  may  be  false  or 
true ;  a  censure  mild  or  severe.  It  is  extremely  wrong 
to  accuse  another  without  sufficient  grounds ;  *  If  the 
person  accused  maketh  his  innocence  plainly  to  appear 
upon  bis  trial,  the  accuser  is  immediately  put  to  an 
ignominious  death.* — Swift.  But  still  worse  to  cen- 
sure him  without  the  most  substantial  grounds ;  '  A 
statesman,  who  is  possesed  of  real  merit,  should  look 
upon  his  political  censurers  with  the  same  neglect  that 
a  good  writer  regards  his  crilicks.'— Addison. 

Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  accuse  another  of  offences 
which  he  knows  him  for  a  certainty  to  have  committed ; 
but  none  can  censure  who  are  not  authorized  by  their 
age  or  station.  Accusing  is  for  the  most  part  employed 
for  publick  offences,  or  for  private  offences  of  much 
greater  magnitude  than  those  which  call  for  censure ; 
'  Mr.  Locke  accuses  those  of  great  negligence  who 
discourse  of  moral  things  with  the  least  obscurity  in 
the  terms  they  make  use  of.*— Budgkll.  '  If  any 
man  measure  his  words  by  his  heart,  and  speak  aa  he 
thinks,  and  do  not  express  more  kindness  to  every 
man  than  men  usually  have  for  any  man,  he  can 
hardly  escape  the  censure  of  the  want  of  breeding.' — 

TlLLOTSOJf. 

TO  CENSURE,  ANIMADVERT,  CRITICISE. 

To  censure  (v.  To  Accuse)  expresses  less  than  to 
animadvert  or  criticise ;  one  may  always  censure  when 
one  animadverts  or  criticises :  animadvert,  in  Latin 
animadverto,  i.e.  animum  vcrto  ad,  signifies  to  turn  the 
mind  towards  an  object,  and,  in  this  case,  with  the  view 
of  finding  fault  with  it :  to  criticise,  from  the  Greek 
icplvta  to  judge,  signifies  to  pass  a  judgement  upon  an- 
other. 

To  censure  and  animadvert  are  both  personal,  the 
one  direct,  tbe  other  indirect;  criticism  is  directed  to 
things,  and  not  to  persons  only. 

Censuring  consists  in  finding  some  fault  real  or  sup- 
posed ;  it  refers  mostly  to  the  conduct  of  individuals. 
Animadvert  consists  in  suggesting  some  errour  or  im- 
propriety: it  refers  mostly  to  matters  of  opinion  and 
dispute ;  criticism  consists  in  minutely  examining  the 
intrinsick  characteristicks,  and  appreciating  the  merits 
of  each  individually,  or  the  whole  collectively ;  it  refers 
to  matters  of  science  and  learning. 

To  censure  requires  no  more  than  simple  assertion  ; 
its  justice  or  propriety  often  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  individual :  *  Many  an  author  has  been  dejected  at 
the  censure  of  one  whom  he  has  looked  upon  as  an 
idiot'— Addison.  Animadversions  require  to  be  accom- 
panied with  reasons ;  those  who  animadvert  on  the 
proceedings  or  opinions  of  others  must  state  some 
grounds  for  their  objections;  'I  wish,  Sir,  you  would 
do  us  the  favour  to  animadvert  frequently  Upon  the 
false  taste  the  town  is  in,  with  relation  to  the  plays  as 
well  as  operas.'— Stkb  La.  Criticism  Is  altogether  argu- 
mentative and  illustrative:  it  takes  nothing  for  granted, 
It  analyzes  and  decomposes,  It  compares  and  combines, 
it  asserts  and  supports  the  assertions ;  4  It  is  ridiculous 
foT  any  man  to  criticise  on  the  works  of  another,  who 
has  not  distinguished  himself  by  bis  own  perform- 
ances.'— Addison. 

The  office  of  the  eensurer  is  the  easiest  nnd  least 
honourable  of  the  three ;  it  may  be  assumed  by  igno- 
rance and  imi>erunence,  it  mny  be  performed  for  the 
purpose  of  indulging  an  angry  or  imperious  temper. 
The  task  of  animadverting  is  delicate;  It  may  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  indulgence  of  an  overweening  self- 
conceit    The  office  of  a  critick  is  both  arduous  and 
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honourable ;  it  cannot  be  filled  by  any  one  Incompetent 
"br  the  charge  without  exposing  his  arrogance  and  folly 
to  merited  contempt. 


TO  CENSURE,  CARP,  CAVIL. 

Censure  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  given  in 
the  preceding  articles  (v.  To  Accuse) ;  corn,  in  Latin 
carport  signifies  to  pluck ;  cavil,  in  French  caviller. 
in  Latin  cavillor,  from  cavillum  a  hollow  man,  and 
cams  hollow,  signifies  to  be  unsound  or  unsubstantial 
In  speech. 

To  censure  respects  positive  erronrs;  to  carp  and 
cavil  have  regard  to  what  is  trivial  or  imaginary;  the 
former  is  employed  for  errours  in  persons ;  the  latter 
for  supposed  detects  in  things.  Censures  are  frequently 
necessary  from  those  who  have  the  authority  to  use 
them ;  a  good  father  will  censure  his  children  when 
their  conduct  is  censurable :  but  censure  may  likewise 
be  frequently  unjust  and  frivolous ;  '  From  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  integrity,  a  man  assumes  force  enough 
to  despise  the  little  censures  of  ignorance  and  malice.'— 
BcnosxL.  Carping*  and  cavilling  are  resorted  to  only 
to  indulge  Ill-nature  or  self-conceit ;  whoever  owes 
another  a  grudge  will  be  most  disposed  to  carp  at  all  he 
does  in  order  to  lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of  others: 
those  who  contend  more  for  victory  than  truth  will  be 
apt  to  cavil  when  they  are  at  a  loss  for  (air  argument : 
party  politicians  carp  at  the  measures  of  administra- 
tion ;  'It  is  always  thus  with  pedants;  they  will  ever 
be  carping,  if  a  gentleman  or  man  of  honour  puts  pen 
to  paper.'— Str elk.  Infidels  cavil  at  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  because  they  are  determined  to  disbe- 
lieve ;  'Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  lazi- 
ness and  ignorance,  which  was  probably  the  reason  that 
in  the  heathen  mythology  Momus  is  said  to  be  the  son 
of  Nox  and  Somnus,  of  darkness  and  sleep.'— A  unison. 

ANIMADVERSION,  CRITICISM,  STRICTURE. 
Animadversion  (v.  To  Censure)  includes  censure  and 
reproof;  criticism  implies  scrutiny  and  judgement, 
whether  for  or  against;  and  stricture,  from  the  Latin 
strietura  and  stringo  to  touch  lightly  upon,  com  pre- 
bends a  partial  investigation  mingled  with  censure. 
We  animadvert  on  a  person's  opinions  by  contradicting 
or  correcting  them;  we  criticise  &  person's  works  by 
minutely  and  rationally  exposing  their  imperfections 
and  beauties ;  we  pass  strictures  on  publick  measures 
by  descanting  on  them  cursorily,  and  censuring  them 
partially. 

Animadversions  are  too  personal  to  be  impartial ; 
consequently  they  are  seldom  just;  they  are  mostly 
resorted  to  by  those  who  want  to  bnild  up  one  system 
on  the  ruins  of  another ;  but  the  term  is  sometimes 
employed  in  an  Indifferent  sense ;  *  These  things  fall 
under  a  province  you  have  partly  pursued  already,  and 
therefore  demand  your  animadversion  for  the  regu- 
lating so  noble  an  entertainment  as  that  of  the  stage.'— 
Steele.  Criticism  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
honourable  departments  of  literature ;  a  critiek  ought 
justly  to  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  authors,  but 
of  the  two  his  office  is  rather  to  blame  than  to  praise ; 
much  less  injury  will  accrue  to  the  cause  of  literature 
from  the  severity  than  from  the  laxity  of  criticism; 
'  Just  criticism  demands  not  only  that  every  beauty  or 
blemish  be  minutely  pointed  out  in  its  different  degree 
and  kind,  but  also  that  the  reason  and  foundation  of 
excellencies  and  faults  be  accurately  ascertained.'— 
Warton.  Strictures  are  mostly  the  vehicles  of  party 
•pleen ;  like  most  ephemeral  productions,  they  are  too 
superficial  to  be  entitled  to  serious  notice;  but  this  term 
is  also,  used  in  an  indifferent  sense  for  cursory  critical 
remarks ;  l  To  the  end  of  moat  plays  1  nave  added  short 
strictures,  containing  a  general  censure  of  faults  or 
.  praise  of  excellence.'— Johhson. 

COMPLAINT,  ACCUSATION. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  others,  but  the  complaint,  from  the  verb  to  com- 
plain, is  mostly  made  in  matters  that  personally  affect 
the  complainant ;  the  accusation  f>.  to  Accuse)  is  made 
of  matters  in  general,  but  especially  those  of  a  moral 
nature.  A  complaint  is  made  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
redress;  an  accusation  is  made  for  the  sake  of  ascer- 


taining the  fact  or  bringing  to  punishment  A  complaint 
may  be  frivolous;  an  accusation  false.  People  la 
subordinate  stations  should  be  careful  to  give  no  cause 
for  complaint ;  *  On  this  occasion  (of  an  inlet  view  with 
Addison),  Pope  made  his  complaint  with  frankness  and 
spirit,  as  a  man  undeservedly  neglected  and  opposed.'— 
JoHiiioif .  The  most  guarded  conduct  will  hot  protect 
any  person  from  the  unjust  accusations  of  the  malevo- 
lent ;  » With  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  mutual 
accusation  and  stubborn  self-defence.'— Jobhson. 

TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH,  BLAME, 
OBJECT  TO. 

All  these  terms  denote  not  simply  feeling,  but  also 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  some  person  or  thing. 
To  find  fault  toiUi  signifies  here  to  point  out  a  fault, 
either  In  some  person  or  thing ;  to  blame  is  said  only  of 
the  person ;  object  is  applied  to  the  thing  only :  we  find 
fault  with  a  person  for  his  behaviour ;  we  find  fault 
with  our  seat,  our  conveyance,  and  the  like ;  we  blame 
a  person  for  his  temerity  or  bis  improvidence ;  we 
object  to  a  measure  that  Is  proposed.  We  find  fault 
with  or  blame  that  which  has  been  done;  we  object  to 
that  which  is  to  be  done. 

Finding  fault  is  a  familiar  action  applied  to  matters 
of  personal  convenience  or  taste ;  blame  and  object  to, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  applied  to  serious  objects. 
Finding  fault  Is  often  the  fruit  of  a  discontented 
temper :  there  are  some  whom  nothing  will  please,  anu 
who  are  ever  ready  to  find  fault  with  whatever  cornea 
in  their  way ;  *  Tragicomedy  you  have  yourself  found 
fault  wilA  very  justly.'— Budoxll.  Blame  is  a  matter 
of  discretion ;  we  blame  frequently  in  order  to  correct ; 
1  Itisa  most  certain  rule  in  reason  and  moral  philosophy, 
that  where  there  is  no  choice,  there  can  be  no  blame,* 
—South.  Objecting  to  is  an  affair  either  of  caprice 
or  necessity ;  some  capriciously  object  to  that  which  is 
proposed  to  them  merely  from  a  spirit  of  opposition  ; 
others  object  to  a  thing  from  substantial  reasons ;  '  Men 
in  all  deliberations  find  ease  to  be  of  the  negative  side, 
to  object,  and  foretel  difficulties.'— Bacon. 

TO  OBJECT,  OPPOSE. 
To  object,  from  ob  and  jade-to  cast,  is  to  cast  In  the 
way ;  to  oppose  is  to  place  in  the  way ;  there  Is,  there- 
fore, very  little  original  difference,  except  that  casting  Is 
a  more  momentary  and  sudden  proceeding,  placing  is  a 
more  premeditated  action ;  which  distinction,  at  the 
same  time,  corresponds  with  the  use  of  the  terms  in 
ordinary  life :  to  object  to  a  thing  is  to  propose  or  start 
something  against  it ;  but  to  oppose  it  is  to  set  one's  self 
up  steadily  against  it:  one  objects  to  ordinary  matters 
that  require  no  reflection:  one  opposes  matters  that  call 
for  deli  Deration,  and  afford  serious  reasons  for  and 
against:  a  parent  objects  to  his  child's  learning  the 
clasaicke,  or  to  his  running  about  the  streets ;  lie  opposes 
his  marriage  when  be  thinks  the  connexion  or  the  cir- 
cumstances not  desirable :_  we  object  to  a  thing  from 
our  own  particular  feelings';  we  oppose*  thing  because 
we  judge  it  improper ;  capricious  or  selfish  people  will 
object  to  every  thing  that  comes  across  their  own  hu- 
mour ;  '  About  this  time,  an  Archbwhop  of  York 
objected  to  clerks  (recommended  to  benefices  by  the 
Pope),  because  they  were  Ignorant  of  English.' — Tvn- 
whitt.  Those  who  oppose  think  it  necessary  to  assign, 
at  least,  a  reason  for  their  opposition; 
'T  was  of  no  purpose  to  oppose, 
She  'd  bear  to  no  excuse  in  prose.— Swift. 

OBJECTION,  DD7FIOULTY,  EXCEPTION. 
The  objection  (v.  Demur)  is  here  general;  It  compre- 
hends both  the  difficulty  and  the  exception,  which  are 
but  species  of  the  objection :  the  objection  and  the  diffi 
culty  are  started ;  the  exception  is  made :  the  objection 
to  a  thing  is  in  general  that  which  renders  It  less  desi- 
rable; but  the  difficulty  is  that  which  renders  it  less 
practicable ;  there  is  an  objection  against  every  scheme 
which  incurs  a  serious  risk ;  '  I  would  not  desire  what 
you  have  written  to  be  omitted,  unless  I  had  the  merit 
of  removing  your  objection.'— Pore.  The  want  of 
means  to  begin,  or  resources  to  carry  on  a  scheme,  are 
serious  difficulties ;  *  In  the  examination  of  ever)'  great 
and  comprehensive  plan,  such  as  that  of  Christianitv. 
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v. „  In  application  to 

moral  or  intellectual  subjects,  tbe  objection  interferes 
with  one's  decision ;  tbe  d&cnlto  causes  perplexity  tn 
Ike  mind ;  *  They  mistake  dificnUicc  for  impossibili- 
ties ;  a  pernicious  mistake  certainly,  and  the  more  per- 
,  for  that  men  are  seldom  convinced  till  their 
b  do  them  no  good.*— South.  *  There  is  ever 
II  estates  a  secret  war.  I  know  well  this 
speech  Is  the  objection,  and  not  the  decision ;  and  that 
k  Is  after  refined.'— Bacon. 

The  objection  and  exception,  both  respect  the  nature, 
lbs  moral  tendency,  or  moral  consequences  of  a  thing ; 
bat  the  objection  may  be  frivolous  or  serious ;  the  ex- 
caption  is  something  serious:  the  objection  is  positive ; 
Ibt  exception  is  relatively  considered,  that  Is,  the  thing 
excepted  from  other  things,  as  not  good,  and  couse- 
awently  objected  to.  Objection*  are  niadesometimes  to 
proposals  for  the  mere  sake  of  getting  rid  of  an  engage- 
ment :  those  who  do  not  wish  to  give  themselves  trou- 
ble find  an  easy  method  of  disengaging  themselves,  by 
making  objection*  to  every  proposition;  'Whoever 
makes  such  objection*  against  an  hypothesis,  hath  a 
right  to  be  heard,  let  his  temper  and  genius  be  what  it 
win.'— BennsT.  Lawyers  make  exceptions  to  charges 
which  are  sometimes  not  sufficiently  substantiated : 
*  When  they  deride  our  ceremonies  as  vain  and  frivo- 
lous, were  It  hard  to  apply  their  exception,  even  to  those 
dvtt  ceremonies,  which  at  the  coronation,  in  parlia- 
ment, and  aH  courts  of  Justice,  are  used.'— Crammbb. 
la  aD  engagements  entered  into,  it  Is  necessary  to  make 
exceptions  to  the  parties,  whenever  there  is  any  thing 
exceptionable  In  their  characters :  the  present  promis- 
cuous diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  poorer  orders 
to  very  objectionable  on  many  grounds ;  the  course  of 
mnding,  which  they  commonly  pursue,  is  without  ques- 
tion highly  exceptionable 


TO  CONTRADICT,  OPPOSE,,  DENY 


To  contradict,  from  the  Latin  contra  and  dictum,  sig- 
nifies a  speech  against  a  speech;  to  oppose.  In  French 
empoeer,  Latin  oppeswi,  perfect  ot oppoao  from  op  or  ob 
and  ponoy  signifies  to  throw  in  tbe  way  or  against  a 
dung ;  to  deny,  in  French  denier,  Latin  dentgo,  is  com- 
pounded of  do,  no,  and  ago  or  dice,  signifying  to  say  no. 

To  contradict,  as  the  origin  of  the  word  sufficiently 
denotes,  is  to  set  up  assertion  against  assertion,  and  u 
therefore  a  mode  or  opposition,  whether  used  in  a  gene- 
ral or  a  particular  application.  Logicians  call  those 
propositions  contradictor*  which,  in  all  their  terms,  are 
most  completely  opposed  to  each  other ;  as  'All  men 
are  liars ;'  *  No  men  are  liars.'  A  contradiction  neces- 
sarily supposes  a  verbal,  though  not  necessarily  a  per- 
sonal, opposition ;  a  person  may  unintentionally  con- 
tradict himself,  as  Is  frequently  the  case  with  liars ; 
and  two  persons  may  contradict  each  other  without 
knowing  what  either  has  asserted;  'The  Jews  hold 
that  in  case  two  rabbles  should  contradict  one  another, 
they  were  yet  bound  to  believe  the  contradictory  asser- 
tions of  both.'— South. 

But  although  contradicting  must  be  more  or  less 
verbal,  yet,  in  an  extended  application  ofTtRrtetm,  the 
contradiction  may  be  implied  in  the  action  rather  than 
far  direct  words,  as  when  a  person  by  his  good  conduct 
contradict*  tbe  slanders  of  his  enemies;  'There  are 
asany  who  are  fond  of  contradicting'  the  common  re- 
ports of  fame.'— Addison.  In  this  application,  contra- 
dict and  oppose  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other.  So  likewise  in  personal  disputes  contradiction 
Implies  oppooition  only  as  far  as  relates  to  tbo  words ; 
sMMiar,  on  the  other  hand,  comprehends  not  only  the 
spirit  of  the  action,  but  also  a  great  diversity  in  the 
mode;  we  may  contradict  from  necessity,  or  in  self- 
defence  ;  we  oppoao  from  conviction,  or  a  less  honour- 
able nature ;  we  contradict  by  a  direct  negative ;  we 
oppose  by  means  of  argument  or  otherwise.  It  is  a 
breach  of  politeness  ever  to  contradict  flatly ;  It  Is  a 
vVlation  of  the  moral  law  to  oppooo  without  the  most 


su  jstantlal  grounds ; 


That  tongue 


Inspir'd  with  contradiction  durst  oppoao 
A  third  part  of  the  gods.— Miltok. 
'  To  contradict  and  to  deny  may  be  both  considered  as 
modes  of  verbal  opposition,  but  one  contradict*  an  as- 
sertion, and  menu*  a  fact;  the  contradiction  Implies 
tint  setting  op  one  person's  authority  or  opinion  against 


si 

that  of  another;  the  denial  implies  the  maintaining  a 
person's  veracity  in  opposition  to  the  charges  or  Inst* 
nuations  of  others.  Contradicting  Is  commonly  em 
ployed  in  speculative  matters;  'If  a  gentleman  to  a 
little  sincere  in  his  representations,  he  is  sure  to  have  a 
dozen  contradietere.%— Swirr.  Denying  in  matters  of 
personal  Interest;  'One  of  the  compare/  began  to  rally 
bim  (an  Infidel)  upon  his  devotion  on  shipboard,  which 
the  other  dented  in  so  high  terms,  that  it  produced  the 
He  on  both  sides,  and  ended  in  a  duel.'— Adoisoh.  Do* 
nying  may,  however,  be  employed  as  well  as  contra- 
dieting  in  the  course  of  argument ;  but  we  deny  the 
general  truth  of  tbe  position  by  contradicting  the  parti- 
cular assertions  of  the  individuals ; '  In  the  Socratic  way 
of  dispute,  you  agree  to  every  thing  your  opponent  ad- 
vances; in  the  Aristotelic,  you  are  still  denying  and 
contradicting  some  part  or  other  of  what  he  says.'— 
Addison. 

When  contradict  respects  other  persons,  it  Is  fre- 
quently a  mode  of  oppooition,  as  we  may  most  effectu- 
ally espese  a  person  by  contradicting  what  be  asserts; 
but  contradiction  does  not  necessarily  imply  oppooi- 
tion; the  former  is  simply  a  mode  of  action,  the  latter 
comprehends  both  the  action  and  the  spirit,  with  which 
it  is  dictated :  we  contradict  from  necessity  or  in  self- 
defence  ;  We  oppose,  from  conviction  or  some  personal 
feeling  of  a  lees  honourable  nature.  When  we  hear  a 
friend  unjustly  charged  of  an  offence,  it  Is  but  reasona- 
ble to  contradict  the  charge;  objectionable  measures 
may  call  for  opposition,  but  it  is  sometimes  prudent  to 
abstain  front  opposing  what  we  cannot  prevent* 

Contradict  is  likewise  used  in  denying  what  is  laifl 
to  one's  charge ;  but  we  may  deny  without  contradict- 
ing, in  answer  to  a  question :  contradiction  respects 
indifferent  matters ;  denying  to  always  used  in  matters 
of  immediate  Interest. 

Contradiction  Is  employed  for  correcting  others;  do 
mytng  Is  used  to  clear  one's  self:  we  may  contradict 
falsely  when  we  have  not  sufficient  ground  for  contra- 
dieting ;  and  we  may  deny  justly  when  we  rebut  aa 
unfair  charge. 


TO  DENY,  DISOWN,  DISCLAIM,  DISAVOW. 

Deny  {v.  To  deny)  approaches  nearest  to  the  sense 
of  disown  when  applied  to  persons ;  disown,  that  Is,  not 
to  own,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  a  strong  analogy  to 
deny  when  applied  to  things. 

In  the  first  case  deny  is  said  with  regard  to  one's 
knowledge  of  or  connexion  with  a  person ;  disowning 
on  the  other  hand  is  a  term  of  larger  Import,  including 
the  renunciation  of  all  relationship  or  social  tie :  the 
former  is  said  of  thoso  who  are  not  related ;  the  latter 
of  such  only  as  are  related.  Peter  dented  our  Saviour ; 
( We  may  deny  God  in  all  those  acts  that  uro  morally 
good  or  evil ;  those  are  the  proper  scenes  In  which  we 
act  our  confessions  or  denials  of  him.'— South.  A 
parent  can  scarcely  be  justified  in  disowning  his  child 
let  his  vices  be  ever  so  enormous;  a  child  can  never 
disown  its  parent  in  any  case  without  violating  the 
most  sacred  duty. 

In  the  second  case  deny  is  said  in  regard  to  things 
that  concern  others  as  well  as  odrselves;  disown  only 
In  regard  to  what  is  done  by  one's  self  or  that  in  which 
one  is  personally  concerned.  A  person  denic*  that 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  of  another;  '  The 
Earl  of  Strafford  positively  dented  the  words.'— Cl* 
bkkdor.  He  disown*  all  participation  in  any  affair ; 
Then  they  who  brother's  better  claim  disown, 
Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne. 

Dbvdbn. 
We  may  deny  having  seen  a  thing;  we  may  disown 
that  we  did  it  ourselves.  Our  veracity  is  often  the 
only  thing  implicated  in  a  denial;  our  guilt,  innocence 
or  honour  are  Implicated  in  what  we  disown.  A  wit- 
ness denies  what  is  stated  as  a  fact ;  tbe  accused  pare/ 
disowns  what  is  laid  to  his  charge. 

A  denial  is  employed  only  for  outward  actions  of 
events;  that  which  can  be  related  may  be  denied;  die- 
owning  ertends  to  whatever  we  can  own  or  possess  | 
we  may  disown  our  feelings,  Our  name,  our  connex- 
ions, and  the  like. 

Christians  deny  the  charges  which  are  brought 
against  tbe  gospel  by  its  enemies;  «*-"•- 
one  shall  walk  about  and  yet  deny  ' 
la  nature,  surely  that  man  was  < 


rge»  wnrcn  are  urougm 
mice;  (Ff,  like  Zeno,  any 
deny  there  is  any  motion 
sas  constituted  for  Aatt- 
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cyra,  and  were  a  fit  companion  for  those  who, having  a 
conceit  they  are  dead,  cannot  be  convicted  unto  the 
society  of  the  living.'— Baowa.  The  apostles  would 
never  disown  the  character  which  they  held  as  ne> 
eengeis  of  (Artel; 
Sometimes  lest  man  should  quite  his  pow'r  disown, 
He  wakes  that  power  to  tremblingnauons  known. 

JXXYMS. 

Diedaim  and  disown  are  both  personal  acts  respect- 
ing the  individual  who  is  the  agent:  to  disclaim  is  to 
throw  off  a  claim,  as  to  disown  is  not  lo  admit  as  one's 
own ;  as  dam,  from  the  Latin  clamo,  signifies  to  de- 
claie  wkh  a  loud  tone  what  we  want  as  our  own ;  so 
to  disclaim  Is  with  an  equally  loud  or  positive  tone,  to 
give  up  a  claim :  this  is  a  more  positive  act  than  lo  dis- 
.mm,  which  may  be  performed  by  insinuation,  or  by  the 
mere  abstaining  to  own. 

He  who  feels  himself  disgraced  by  the  actions  that 
ate  done  by  his  nation,  or  his  family,  will  lie  ready  to 
eUsdaim  the  very  name  which  he  bears  in  common 
with  the  ofiendiog  party ; 

The  thing  celPd  lift,  with  ease  I  can  disclaim, 

And  think  it  over-sold  to  purchase  fame.— Davnsn. 
An  absurd  pride  sometimes  Impels  men  to  disown  their 
relationship  to  those  who  are  beneath  them  in  externa) 
rank  and  condition; 

Here  Priam's  son,  Delphobus,  he  found: 
He  scarcely  knew  him,  striving  to  disown 
His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known. 

Davos*. 
An  honest  mind  will  disclaim  all  right  to  praise  which 
-    -   -    "   rofridicule 
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It  foals  not  to  belong  to  itself;  the  fear 
limes  makes  a  man  disown  that  which  would  redound 
to  Ins  honour:  'Very  few  among  those  who  profess 
themselves  Christians,  disdain,  all  concern  for  their 
souls,  disown  the  authority,  or  renounce  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  gospel.*— Roe cas. 

To  disavow  Is  to  avow  that  a  thing  Is  not.  The  disa- 
vowal  is  a  general  declaration ;  the  denial  Is  a  particu- 
lar assertion;  the  former  is  made  voluntarily  and  un- 
asked for,  the  latter  is  alwBys  In  direct  answer  to  a 
charge:  we  disavow  In  matters  of  general  interest 
where  truth  only  is  concerned ;  we  deny  in  matters  of 
personal  interest  where  the  character  or  feelings  arc 
Implicated. 

What  is  disavowod  is  generally  lu  support  of  truth ; 
what  is  dsnied  may  often  be  in  direct  violation  of  truth : 
an  honest  mind  will  always  disavow  whatever  has 
heen  erroneously  attributed  to  it ;  *  Dr.  Solander  disa- 
vows some  of  those  narrations  (in  Hawkesworth's 
voyages),  or  at  least  declares  them  to  be  grossly  misre- 
pnteented.'- Bbattu.  A  timid  person  sometimes 
domes  what  be  knows  to  be  true  from  a  fear  of  the 
consequences;  'The  king  now  denied  his  knowledge 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Rixzio,  by  public  proclama- 
tions.'—RoaxaTsoif.  Many  persons  have  disavowed 
being  the  author  of  the  letters  which  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Junius ;  the  real  authors  who  have  denied 
their  concern  in  it  (as  doubtless  they  have)  availed 
themselves  of  the  iubterfuge,tbat  since  it  was  the  aflklr 
of  several,  no  one  individually  could  call  himself  the 


TO  CONTROVERT,  DISPUTE. 

Controvert,  compounded  of  the  Latin  contra  and 
eerie,  signifies  to  turn  against  another  m  discourse,  or 
direct  one's  self  against  another. 

Dispose,  in  Latin  dispute,  from  die  and  eats,  signi- 
fies morally  to  think  differently,  or  to  call  in  question 
the  opinion  of  another,  which  is  the  sense  that  brings 
It  In  closest  alliance  with  controverting. 

TO  controvert  has  regard  to  speculative  points ;  to 
ussputs  respects  matters  of  fact :  there  is  more  of  oppo- 
sition in  controversy ;  more  of  doubt  in  disputing :  a 
sophist  controverts ;  a  skeptick  disputes :  the  plainest 
and  subiimest  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  been  all  con- 
troverted In  their  turn  by  the  self-sufficient  inquirer: 
•The demolishing  of  Dunkirk  was  so  eagerly  insisted 
en,  and  so  warmly  controverted,  as  had  like  to  have 
produced  a  challenge.'— Budokll.  The  authenticity 
of  the  Ribto  Itself  has  been  disputed  by  some  few 
the  existence  of  a  God  by  still  fewer; 


How  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 

aty  prince's  orders,  but  to  exeeute^-DaYnxn. 


Controvert*  is  worse  than  an  unprofitable  taax ; 
Instead  of  eliciting  truth,  it  does  but  expose  the  fallings 
of  the  parties  engaged ;  '  How  cometh  it  to  pass  that 
we  are  so  rent  with  mutual  contentions,  and  that  the 
cbnrch  Is  so  much  troubled  1  If  men  had  been  willing 
to  learn,  ail  these  controversies  might  have  died  the 
very  day  they  were  first  brought  forth.'— Hooxaa. 
Disputing  ia  not  so  personal,  and  consequently  not  aa 
objectionable:  we  never  controvert  any  point  without 
seriously  and  decidedly-intending  to  oppose  the  notioaa 
of  another ;  we  may  sometimes  dispute  a  point  for  the 
sake  of  friendly  argument,  or  the  desire  of  inforniation : 
theologians  and  politicians  are  the  greatest  controver- 
sialists ;  it  is  the  business  of  men  in  general  to  Om 
puts  whatever  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  grained; 
*  The  earth  Is  now  placed  so  conveniently  that  plasm 
thrive  and  flourish  in  it,  and  animals  live;  this  is 
matter  of  fact  and  beyond  all  dtjpate.'— BanTLaY. 
When  dispute  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  verbally  main- 
taining a  point  in  opposition  to  another,  it  ceases  vm 
have  that  alliance  to  the  word  controvert,  and  comas 
nearest  lo  the  sense  of  argue  (v.  Argue). 

INDUBITABLE,  UNQUESTIONABLE,  INDIS- 
PUTABLE, UNDENIABLE,  INCONTRO- 
VEKTIBLE,  IRREFRAGABLE. 
indubitable  signifies  admitting  of  no  doubt  (vMs 
Doubt);  unquestionable,  admitting  of  no  eueetiom 
(v.  Doubt) ;  indisputable,  admitting  of  no  dispute 
{v.  To  controvert);  undeniable,  not  to  be  deutrd 
(v.  To  deny,  disown);  incontrovertible,  not  to  be 
controverted  (v.  To  controvert) ;  irrefragable,  from 
frango  to  break,  signifies  not  to  be  broken,  destroyed, 
or  done  awny.  These  terms  are  all  opposed  to  uncer- 
tainty ;  but  they  do  not  imply  absolute  certainty,  for 
tbey  all  express  the  strong  persuasion  of  a  person's 
mind  rather  than  the  absolute  nature  of  the  thing: 
when  a  tact  Is  supported  by  such  evidence  as  admits 
of  no  kind  of  doubt,  it  is  termed  indubitable ;  '  A  full 
or  a  thin  bouse  will  indubitably  express  the  sense  of  a 
majority.*— HAWKxewoaTH.  When  the  truth  of  an 
assertion  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  man  whose  cha- 
racter for  integrity  stands  untmpeached,  It  Is  termed 
unquestionable  authority ;  •  From  the  unquestionable 
documents  and  dictates  of  the  law  of  nature,  I  shall 
evince  the  obligation  lying  upon  every  man  to  show 
gratitude,'— Sooth.  When  a  thing  Is  believed  to  exist 
on  the  evidence  of  every  man's  senses,  It  hi  termed 
undeniable  ;  *  So  undeniable  is  the  truth  of  this  (viz.  the 
hardness  of  our  duty},  that  the  scene  of  virtue  is  laid 
in  our  natural  averseness  to  things  excellent.*— 
South.  When  a  sentiment  has  always  been  held  aa 
either  true  or  false,  without  dispute,  it  is  termed  tadte- 
potable;  '  Truth,  knowing  the  indisputable  claim  she 
has  to  all  that  Is  called  reason,  thinks  it  below  her  to 
ask  that  upon  courtesy  in  which  she  can  plead  a  pro- 
perty.*— South.  When  arguments  have  never  been 
controverted,  they  are  termed  incontrovertible;  'Our 
distinction  must  rest  upon  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
incontrovertible  rules  of  virtue.'—  Blair.  And  when 
they  have  never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  they  are 
termed  irrefragable;  'There  li  none  who  walks  so 
surely,  and  upon  such  irrefragable  grounds  of  pro 
deuce,  as  be  who  is  religious.'— South. 

TO  ARGUE,  DISPUTE,  DEBATE. 

To  argue  w  to  adduce  arguments  or  reasons  It 
support  of  one's  position ;  to  dispute,  in  Latin  dispute 
compounded  of  die  and  sate,  signifies  to  think  diner 
ently,  in  an  extended  sense,  to  assert  a  different  opt 
nlon;  to  debate,  ia  French  debattre,  compounded  of 
the  intensive  syllable  de  and  battre,  to  beat  or  fight! 
signifies  to  contend  for  and  against. 

To  argue  Is  to  defend  one's  self;  dispute  to  Oppose 
another ;  to  debate  is  to  dispute  in  a  formal  manner. 
To  argue  on  a  subject  Is  to  explain  the  reasons  or 
prooft  in  support  of  an  assertion ;  to  argue  with  a 
person  is  to  defend  a  position  against  him :  to  dispute 
a  thing  is  to  advance  objections  against  a  position ;  to 
diepute  with  a  person  is  to  start  objectloni  against  hts 
positions,  to  attempt  to  refute  them ;  a  debate  Is  a  dis- 
putation held  by  many.  To  argue  does  not  neces- 
sarily luppose  a  convietion  on  the  part  of  the  arguor* 
that  what  he  defends  is  true ;  nor  a  real  difference  off 
in  his  opponent;  for  some  men  have  such  as> 
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toebmg  propensity  for  n  argument,  that  they  will 
attempt  to  prove  what  nobody  denies;  and  in  some 
cam  the  term  argue  may  be  used  in  the  tense  of  ad- 
ducing reasons  more  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
mutual  confirmation  and  Ulustrallon  of  trulh  than  for 
Che  detection  of  falsehood,  or  the  questioning  of  opi- 


Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then.— Milton. 
To  dispute  always  supposes  an  opposition  to  some  per- 
son, but  not  a  sincere  opposition  to  the  thing;  for  we 
may  dispute  that  which  we  do  not  deny,  for  the  sake 
of  holding  a  dispute  with  one  who  is  of  different  senti- 
ments: to  debau  presupposes  a  multitude  of  clashing 
or  opposing  opinions.  Men  of  many  words  argue  for 
the  sake  of  talking :  men  of  ready  tongues  dispute  for 
the  sake  of  victory:  men  in  Parliament  often  debate 
tat  the  sake  of  opposing  the  ruling  party,  or  from  any 
other  motive  than  the  love  of  truth. 

jtrgumentetion  fa  a  dangerous  propensity,  and  ren- 
ders a  man  an  unpleasant  companion  in  society;  no 
one  should  set  such  a  value  on  his  opinions  as  te  ob- 
trude the  defence  of  them  on  those  who  are  uninter- 
ested in  the  question ;  '  Pubiick  arguing  oft  serves  not 
only  to  exasperate  the  minds,  but  to  whet  the  wits  of 
hereticks.'— Dbcay  or  Piety.  Disputation,  as  a  scho- 
lastick  exercise,  is  well  fined  to  exert  the  reasoning 
sowers  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry ; 
Thus  Rodmond,  train'd  by  this  unballow'd  crew, 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew ; 
UnskhTd  to  argue,  in  dispute  yet  loud, 
Bold  without  caution,  without  honours  proud. 

Falconkr. 
Delating  in  Parliament  is  by  some  converted  into  a 
trade;  be  who  talks  the  loudest,  and  makes  the  most 
vehement  opposition,  expects  the  greatest  applause ; 
The  murmur  eeas'd :  then  from  his  lofty  throne 
The  king  Invok'd  the  gods,  and  thus  begun: 
I  wish,  ye  Latins,  what  ye  now  debate 
Had  been  resolv'd  before  it  was  too  late. 

Detbcm. 

TO  CONSULT,  DELIBERATE,  DEBATE. 

Ts  consult,  in  French  consuUer.  Latin  consults,  is  a 
frequentative  of  eonsulo,  signifying  to  counsel  toge- 
ther; to  deliberate,  in  French  deliverer,  Latin  delibero, 
componnded  of  de  and  libra,  or  libra  a  balance,  signi- 
fies to  weigh  as  in  a  balance. 

Consultations  always  require  two  persons  at  least  ; 
deliberations  require  many,  or  only  a  man's  self:  an 
individual  may  consult  with  one  or  many ;  assemblies 
commonly  deliberate:  advice  and  information  are 
riven  and  received   in  consultations;  'Ulysses  (as 


ner  tells  us)  made  a  voyage  to  the  regions  of  the 
dead,  to  consult  Tiresias  how  he  should  return  to  his 
country.'— Addisoh.  Doubts,  difficulties,  and  objec- 
tions, are  started  and  removed  in  deliberations; 
'Moloch  declares  himself  abruptly  for  war,  and  ap- 
pears incensed  with  his  companions  for  losing  so  much 
time  as  even  to  deliberate  upon  it.*— Addison.  We 
communicate  and  hear  when  we  consult;  we  pause 
and  hesitate  when  we  deliberate :  those  who  have  to 
co-operate  must  frequently  consult  together ;  those 
who  have  serious  measures  to  decide  upon  must  coolly 
deliberate. 

To  debate  (v.  To  argue)  and  to  consult  equally  mark 
tbeactsof  pausing  or  withholding  the  decision,  whether 
applicable  to  one  or  many.  To  debate  supposes  always 
a  contrariety  of  opinion ;  to  deliberate  supposes  simply 
the  weighing  or  estimating  the  value  of  the  opinion 
that  is  offered.  Where  many  persons  have  the  liberty 
of  offering  their  opinions,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
there  will  be  debating; 

To  seek  sage  Nestor  now  the  chief  resolves ; 
With  him  in  wholesome  counsels  to  debate 
What  yet  remains  to  safe  the  sinking  state. 

Pom. 
When  any  subject  oners  that  Is  complicated  and  ques- 
tionable, it  calk  for  mature  deliberation  ; 

When  man's  life  is  in  debate. 
The  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate. 

Devout. 
II  Is  lamentable  when  passion  gets  such  an  ascendency 
Jn  the  mind  of  any  one,  as  to  make  him  debate  which 


course  of  conduct  he  shall  pursue;  the  want  of  dak 
bereUen,  whether  in  private  or  pubiick  transactions,  ■ 
a  more  fruitful  source  of  mischief  than  almost  any 


TO  OPPOSE,  RESIST,  WITHSTAND, 
THWART. 

Oppose  {v.  Tb  object,  oppose,)  is  the  general  term, 
signifying  simply  to  put  fn  the  way;  resist,  signifies 
literally  to  stand  back,  away  from,  or  against;  with 
in  withstand  has  the  force  of  re  in  resist ;  thwart,  from 
the  German  qucr  cross,  signifies  to  come  across. 

The  action  of  setting  one  thing  up  against  another 
is  obviously  expressed  by  all  these  terms,  but  they 
differ  in  the  manner  and  the  circumstances.  To  op- 
pose simply  denotes  the  relative  position  of  two  objects, 
and  when  applied  to  persons  it  does  not  necessarily 
Imply  any  personal  characterlstick :  we  may  appose 
reason  or  force  to  force ;  or  things  may  be  opposed  tc 
each  other  which  are  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  m 
house  to  a  church.  Resist  is  always  an  act  of  more  or 
less  force  when  applied  to  persons ;  it  is  mostly  a  cul- 
pable action,  as  when  men  resist  lawful  authority : 
resistance  is  in  met  always  bad,  unless  in  case  or 
actual  self-defence-  Opposition  may  be  made  In  any 
form,  as  when  we  oppose  a  person's  admittance  into  a 
house  by  our  personal  efforts;  or  we  oppoee  his  admis- 
sion Into  a  society  by  a  declaration  of  our  opinions. 
Resistance  is  always  a  direct  action,  as  when  we  resist 
an  invading  army  by  the  sword,  or  we  resist  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  by  denying  our  assent ;  or,  in  re- 
lation to  things,  when  wood  or  any  bard  substance 
resists  the  violent  efforts  of  steel  or  iron  to  make  an 
impression. 

IVithstand  and  thwart  are  modes  of  resistance  appli- 
cable only  to  conscious  agents.  To  withstand  w  nega- 
tive ;  it  implies  not  to  yield  to  any  foreign  agency: 
thus,  a  person  withstands  the  entreaties  of  another  to 
comply  with  a  request  To  thwart  ts  positive ;  it  la 
actively  to  cress  the  will  of  another :  thus,  humour 
some  people  are  perpetually  thwarting  the  wishes  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  in  connexion.  Habitual 
opposition,  whether  hi  act  or  In  spirit,  is  equal!) 
senseless ;  none  but  conceited  or  turbulent  people  are 
guilty  of  It; 

So  hot  th'  assault,  so  high  the  tumult  rose, 

While  ours  defend,  and  while  the  Greeks  appose, 

DaxoH 


Oppositionists  to  governm* 
or  society,  and  are  ever  ] 
constituted  authorities ; 


Oppositionists  to  government  are  i 

preaching  up  resistanae  to 


To  do  all  our  sole  delight 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  rssul— Milton. 
'  Particular  instances  of  second  sight  have  been  given 
with  such  evidence,  si  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  nave 
been  able  to  resists— Johnson.    It  is  a  happy  thing 
when  a  young  man  can  withstand  the  allurements  of 
pleasure; 
For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  withstood 
Tli'  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to  blood. 

Davos*. 
It  is  a  part  of  a  Christian's  duty  to  bear  with  patience 
the  untoward  events  of  Hfo  that  thwart  bis  purposes; 
♦  The  understanding  and  will  never  disagreed  (before 
the  foil) ;  for  the  proposals  of  the  one  never  thwarted 
the  inclinations  of  the  other.'— South. 


TO   CONFUTE,   REFUTE,   DISPROVE, 

Confute  and  refute^  in  Latin  confute  and  refute,  are 
compounded  of  can  against,  re  privative,  and/nie,  oh 
solete  for  arguox  signifying  to  argue  against  or  to  argue 
the  contrary ;  disprove,  compounded  of  as  privauve 
and  prone,  signifies  to  prove  the  contrary ;  oppugn,  la 
Latin  oppugns,  signifies  to  fight  in  order  to  remove  or 
overthrow. 

To  confute  respects  what  fa  argumentative;  refute 
what  Is  personal ;  disprove  whatever  is  represented  or 
related ;  oppugn  whatever  is  held  or  maintained. 

An  argument  is  confuted  by  proving  its  fallacy;  a 
charge  is  refuted  by  proving  one's  ' 
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ejssertioo  to  disproved  by  r*oviag  that  it  to  Mm  ;  a  doc- 
trine is  oppugned  by  a  course  of  reasouinf . 

Taradoxes  may  be  easily  confuted ;  calumnies  may 
be  easily  refuted;  the  marvellous  and  Incredible 
atories  of  travellers  may  be  easily  disproved;  heresies 
aodskepttcal  notions  ought  to  be  oppugned. 

The  pernicious  doctrines  of  skepticks,  though  often 
smnfuUd,  are  as  often  advanced  with  the  same  degree 
of  assurance  by  the  free-thinking,  and  I  might  say  the 
unthinking  few  who  imbibe  their  spirit; 

The  learned  do,  by  turns,  the  learn'd  confute, 
Yet  all  depart  unaJter'd  by  dispute.— Obbbb* 
It  to  the  employment  of  Hbelllsts  to  deal  out  their  mali- 
cious aspersions  against  the  objects  of  their  malignity 
In  a  manner  so  louse  and  Indirect  as  to  preclude  Uie 


possibility  of  refutation  ;  *  Philip  of  Macedon  refuted 
by  the  force  of  gold  all  the  wisdom  of  Atheas.'— Ad- 
bosom.    It  would  be  a  fruitless  and  unthankful  task  to 
attempt  to  disprove  all  the  statements  which  are  cir- 
culated in  a  common  newspaper , 
Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await! 
Labour  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain, 
Disease,  and  sorrow's  weeping  train, 
And  death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storm  of  fate, 
The  fond  complaint,  niy  song !  disprove, 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove.— Collins. 
It  to  the  doty  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  oppugn  all 
doctrines  that  militate  against  the  established  faun  of 
Christians;  •  Ramus  was  one  of  the  flrst  eppugners  of 
the  old  philosophy,  who  disturbed  with  innovations 
the  quiet  of  tho  schools.'— Johmsox 


TO  IMPUGN,  ATTACK 

To  impugn,  from  the  Latin  m  and  pugne,  signifying 
to  fight  against,  to  synonymous  with  attack  only  in  re- 
gard to  doctrines  or  opinions;  in  which  case,  to  im- 
pugn  signifies  to  call  in  question,  or  bring  arguments 
against;  to  attack  to  to  oppose  with  warmth.  Skep- 
tics* impugn  every  opinion,  however  self-evident  or 
well-grounded  they  may  be :  infidels  make  the  most 
Indecent  attacks  upon  the  Bible,  and  all  that  to  held 
•acred  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

He  who  taunt/as  may  sometimes  proceed  Insidiously 
and  clrcuitously  to  undermine  the  faith  of  others:  be 
who  attacks  always  proceeds  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence. To  impugn  to  not  necessarily  takeu  In  a  bad 
sense ;  we  may  sometimes  impugn  absurd  doctrines  by 
a  (air  train  of  reasoning :  to  attack  to  si  ways  objec- 
tionable, either  in  the  mode  of  the  action,  or  its  object, 
or  in  both ;  It  to  a  mode  of  proceeding  oftener  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  falsehood  than  truth:  when 
there  are  no  arguments  wherewith  to  impugn  a  doc- 
trine, it  to  easy  to  attack  it  with  ridicule  and  scurrility. 


TO  ATTACK. 


K.   ASSAIL,  A 
ENCOUNTER. 


ASSAULT, 


Attack,  In  French  attaqasr,  changed  from  attadur, 
In  Latin  attactum,  participle  of  attingo,  signifies  to 
bring  into  close  contact ;  assail,  assault,  in  French 
aesailer,  Latin  ostitis,  assallum,  compounded  of  as 
or  ad  and  soli;  signifies  to  leap  upon ;  encounter,  in 
French  rencontre,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  centre, 
In  Latin  centra  agaiust,  signifies  to  run  or  come 
against 

Attack  to  the  generlck,  the  rest  are  specific*  t 
To  attack  to  to  make  aa  approach  in  order  to  do 
violence  to  the  person ;  to  assail  or  assault  to  to  make 
a  audden  and  vehement  attack;  to  encounter  to  to 
meet  the  attack  of  another.  One  attacks  by  simply 
offering  violence  without  necessarily  producing  an  ef- 
fect; one  assails  by  means  of  missile  weapons ;  one 
assaults  by  direct  personal  violence ;  one  encounters 
by  opposing  violence  to  violence. 

Men  and  animals  attack  or  encounter;  men  only,  in 
Che  literal  sense,  assail  or  assault.  Animals  attack 
each  other  with  the  weapons  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
them ;  •  King  Atbetstan  attacked  another  body  of  the 
Danes  at  sea  near  8andwlch,  sunk  nine  of  their  ships, 
and  put  the  rest  te  flight.*— Hums.  Those  who  pro- 
voke a  multitude  may  expect  to  have  their  ' 
sr  windows  assaUed  with  atones,  and  their 


Bo  when  he  saw  his  flatfrlng  arts  to  fall 
With  greedy  force  he  'gaa  the  forfcV  assau\ 

SpKRsae 
And  double  death  did  wretched  man  Invade, 
By  sleet  assaulted,  and  by  gold  betray'd.— Dsydbb. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  encounter  those  who  are 
supertour  In  strengthand  prowess ; » Putting  themselves 
in  order  of  battle,  they  encountered  their  enemies/— 
Knowlbs. 

They  are  all  used  figuratively.  Men  attack  with 
reproaches  or  censures ;  they  assail  with  abuse;  they 
are  assaulted  by  temptations ;  they  encounter  opposi- 
tion and  difficulties.  A  fever  attacks ;  horrid  shrieks 
assail  the  ear ;  dangers  are  encountered.  The  repute  • 
tlons  of  men  in  pubTlek  life  are  often  wantonly  attack- 
ed;  'The  women  might  possibly  have  carried  this 
Gotbtek  building  higher,  had  note  famous  monk, 
Thomas  Conecto  by  name,  attacked  it  with  great  seal 
and  resolution.'— A  mmjsov.  Puaiick  men  are  aseailed 
in  every  direction  by  the  murmurs  and  complaints  at 


Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 

Her  husband,  how  far  urg'd  his  patience  bears, 

Bis  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  assail. 

Miltob. 
They  often  encounter  the  obstacles  which  party  spirit 
throws  in  the  way,  wlthoat  reaping  any  solid  advan- 
tage to  themselves ;  *  ft  to  sufficient  that  you  are  able  to 
encounter  the  temptations  which  now  assault  you : 
when  God  sends  trials  he  may  send  strength.'— 
Taylob. 

ATTACK,  ASSAULT,   ENCOUNTER,  ONSET, 

An  attack  and  assault  (v.  7b  attack)  may  be  made 
upon  an  unresisting  object:  encounter,  onset,  and 
charge,  require  at  least  two  opposing  parties.  A  a 
attack  may  be  slight  or  indirect;  an  assault  must 
always  be  direct  and  mostly  vigorous.  An  attack  upon 
a  town  need  not  be  attended  with  any  injury  to  the 
walls  or  inhabitants;  but  an  assault  to  commonly  con- 
ducted so  es  to  effect  Its  capture.  Attacks  are  made 
by  robbers  upon  the  person  or  property  of  another  \ 
assaults  upon  the  person  only ;  *  There  to  one  species 
of  diversion  which  has  not  been  generally  condemned, 
though  it  to  produced  by  an  attack  upon  those  who 
have  not  voluntarily  entered  the  lists ;  who  find  them- 
selves buffetted  in  the  dark,  and  have  neither  means 
of  defence  nor  possibility  of  advantage.'— Hawks** 
worth.  '  We  do  not  find  the  meeknessof  a  lamb  in  a 
creature  so  armed  for  battle  and  assault  as  the  lion.*— 
Addisok. 

An  encounter  generally  respects  an  unformal  casual 
meeting  between  single  individuals ;  onset  and  charge 
a  regular  attack  between  contending  armies ;  onset  to 
employed  for  the  commencement  of  the  battle ;  charge 
for  an  attack  from  a  particular  quarter.  When  knight- 
errantry  was  In  vogue,  encounters  were  perpetually 
taking  j>lace  between  the  knights  and  tneir  antagonists, 
who  often  existed  only  In  the  Imagination  of  the  com- 
batants: encounters  were,  however,  sometimes  fierce 
and  bloody,  when  neither  part/  would  yield  to  the 
other  while  he  had  the  power  or  resistance ; 
And  such  a  frown 
Each  east  at  til'  other,  aa  when  two  black  clouds, 
With  heav'n's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  oa 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow, 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  sir.— Miltoh. 
Tho  French  are  said  to  mako  impetuous  onsets,  bat 
not  to  withstand  a  continued  attack  with  the  same  per- 
severance and  steadiness  as  the  English  ; 
Onsete  in  love  seem  best  like  those  in  war, 
Fierce,  resolute,  and  done  with  all  the  force.— Tatb 
A  furious  and  well-directed  charge  from  the  cavalry 
will  sometimes  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day; 
O  my  Antonio!  Fm  all  on  fire ; 
My  soul  to  up  In  anna,  ready  to  charge, 
And  bear  amid  the  foe  with  conqu'rins^troo 


CoflOBBva 


AGGRESSOR,  ASSAILANT. 

Aggressor,  from  the  Latin  aggressus,  participle  of 

aggredior,  compmnded  of  aw  or  ad,  and  sjredior  te 
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■WfS  flgnlfiee  on  s  stepping  up  to,  falling  upon, or  attack- 
lag;  assaitatt,  from  0***11,  in  French  assailer,  com- 
pounded «if  itorai,  and  saUo  to  l*»ap  upon,  signifies 
one  leaping  up,  or  attacking  any  one  vehemently. 

The  tharactcrisack  idea  of  Aggressor  b  thai  of  one 
going  up  to  arother  in  a  tortile  manner,  and  by  a  na- 
turmlextension  of  the  sense  commencing  an  attack : 
the  cbaracterlsUck  idea  of  assailant  It  that  of  onecom- 
snluiugan  act  of  violence  on  the  peraon. 

An  aggressor  offers  to  do  Nome  injury  either  by 
word  or  deed ;  an  sssailtni  actually  commits  some 
violence :  the  former  commences  a  dispute,  the  latter 
carries  it  on  with  a  vehement  and  direct  attack.  An 
aggressor  is  biameaMe  for  giving  rise  to  quarrels; 
Where  one  is  the  aggressor,  and  in  pursuance  of  his 
first  attack  kills  the  other,  the  law  supposes  the  action, 
bowever  sudden,  to  be  malicious.'— Johnson  [Life  of 
Memmge).  An  assailant  is  culpable  lor  the  mischief 
hedoV; 

What  ear  so  fortified  and  barrVI 
Against  the  tuneful  force  of  vocal  charms, 
But  would  with  transport  10  such  sweet  assailants 
Surrender  its  attention  1— Mason. 
Were  there  no  aggressors  there  would  be  no  dis- 
putes; were  there  no  assailants  those  disputes  would 
■Of  be  serious. 

An  aggressor  may  be  an  assaUemt,  or  an  sssaHant 
■■y  be  an  aggressor,  but  they  areaafrequentiy  distinct 


TO  DISPLEASE,  OFFEND,  VEX. 

Displease  naturally  marks  the  contrary  of  pleasing; 

aflfead,  from  the  Latin  offondot  signifies  to  stumble  In 

the  way  of;  vex,  in  Latin  vexo,  fat  a  frequentative  of 

act*,  signifying  literally  to  toss  up  and  down. 

These  words  express  the  aet  of  causing  a  painful 

in  tht-  m  >*il  by  some  impropriety,  real  or 

mi  oa     .'vb  part.    Displease  is  not  always 

to  that  v.ccu  personally  concerns  ourselves; 

of  end  an    rex  have  always  more  or  less  of 

personal  in  them :  a  superiour  may  be  die- 

rlth  one  who  is  under  his  charge  for  Improper 

vloor  toward  persons  in  general ; 

Meantime  imperial  Neptune  heard  the  sound 
Of  raging  billows  breaking  on  the  ground ; 
Displeased  and  fearing  fin-  his  warry  reign, 
He  rearM  his  awful  head  above  the  main. 

Darns*. 
He  win  be  of  ended  with  him  lor  disrespectful  behaviour 
toward  himself,  or  neglect  of  his  Interests ;  '  The  em- 
peror himself  came  running  to  the  place  in  hla  armour, 
severely  reproving  them  of  cowardice  who  had  for- 
saken the  place,  and  si  ievously  offended  with  them  who 
bad  kept  such  negligent  watch.*— Knollcs.    What 


e¥*nl*e*« 
offends;  x 


a  regard  to  what  is  personal  than  what 
iipnosed  Intention  in  the  most  harmless  act 
offence,  and  on  the  contrary  the  most 
offending  action  may  not  give  offence  where  the  inten- 
tion of  the  agent  is  supposed  to  be  good;  '  Nathan's 
table  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  baa  so  good  an  effect 
aa  to  convey  instruction  to  the  ear  of  a  king  without 
offending  it— Addison. 

Displease  respects  mostly  the  Inward  state  of  feeling ; 
offend  nod  vex  have  moot  regard  to  the  outward  cause 
which  provokes  the  feeling :  a  humoursome  person  may 
be  dJMplemeed  without  any  apparent  cause ;  but  a  cap- 
tions person-will  at  least  have  some  avowed  trifle  lor 
which  he  is  offended.  Vex  expresses  more  than  offend  ; 
h  marks  in  (act  frequent  efforts  to  offend,  or  the  act  of 
offending  under  aggravated  circumstances:  we  often 
unintentionally  displease  or  offend  ;  but  he  who  vexes 
has  mostly  that  object  In  view  in  so  doing:  any  instance 
of  neglect  displeases ;  any  marked  Instance  of  neglect 
offends ;  any  aggravated  instance  of  neglect***;**  .*  the 
Ming  of  displsasvreU  more  perceptible  and  vivid  than 
nsnxof  offence;  but  it  is  less  durable:  thefeelmgofvsKo- 
sfsuts  as  transitory  as  that  of  displeasure,  but  stronger 
than  either.  Displeasure  and  vexation  betray  them- 
salves  by  an  angry  word  or  look;  offence  discovers  itself 
la  the  whole  conduct :  our  displeasure  Is  unjustifiable 
when  it  exceeds  the  measure  of  another's  fault;  it  is  a 
■ark  of  great  weakness  to  take  offence  at  trifles ;  persons 
of  ths  greatest  Irritability  are  exposed  to  the  most  fre- 
1  Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom 


the  foul  fiend  vex**.'— Sbaesfkiks.  These  terms  ma/ 
all  be  applied  to  the  action  of  unconscious  agents  on  taa 
mind;  'Foul  sights  do  rather  displease, in  that  they 
excite  the  memory  of  foul  things,  than  in  the  immediate 
objects.  Therefore,  in  pictures,  those  foul  sights  do  not 
much  offend.'— Bacon.  '  Gross  sins  are  plainly  seen, 
and  easily  avoided  by  parsons  that  profess  religion.  But 
the  indiscreet  and  dangerous  use  of  innocent  and  lawful 
things,  as  it  does  not  shock  and  offend  our  consciences, 
so  it  is  difficult  to  make  people  at  all  sensible  of  tlsf 
danger  of  it.'— Law. 


These  and  a  thousand  mlx'd  emotions  more, 
From  overhanging  views  of  good  and  ill, 
Form'd  infinitely  various,  vex  the  mind 
With  endless  storm.— Thomson. 

As  epithets  they  admit  of  a  similar  distinction :  it  la 
very  displeasing  to  parents  not  to  meet  with  the  moat 
respectful  attention*  from  children,  when  they  give 
them  counsel ;  and  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  children 
is  highly  offensive  to  God :  when  we  meet  with  an  of- 
fensive object,  we  do  most  wisely  to  turn  away  from 
It:  when  we  are  troubled  with  vexations  anaks,oar 
best  and  only  remedy  is  patience. 


DISLIKE,  DISPLEASURE,  DISSATISFAC- 
TION, distasteTdisgust. 

Dislike  signifies  the  opposite  to  liking,  or  being  alike 
to  one's  self  or  one's  taste ;  displeasure,  the  opposite  to 
pleasure ;  dissatisfaction,  the  opposite  to  satisfaction ; 
distaste  and  disgust,  from  the  Latin  gustue  a  taste, 
both  signify  the  opposite  to  an  agreeable  taste. 

Dislike  and  dissatisfaction  denote  the  feeling  or  sen- 
timent produced  either  by  persona  or  things :  displsa- 
surc,  that  produced  by  persons  mostly ;  distaste  and 
disgust,  that  produced  by  things  only. 

In  regard  to  persona,  dielike  is  the  sentiment  of  eq nab) 
and  persons  unconnected ;  displeasure  and  dissatis- 
faction,  of  superlours,  or  such  as  stand  in  some  sort  of 
relation  to  us.  Strangers  may  feel  a  dislike  upon  seeing 
each  other  parents  or  masters  may  fed  diss-feasor*  or 
dissatisfaction :  the  former  sentiment  is  occasioned  by 
their  supposed  faults  in  character;  the  latter  by  their 
supposed  defective  services.  One  dislikes  a  person  for 
his  assumption,  loquacity,  or  any  thing  not  agreeable 
in  his  manners ;  'The  jenlous  man  Is  not  indeed  angry 
if  you  dislike  another;  but  if  you  find  those  faulta 
which  are  found  in  his  own  character,  you  discover  not 
only  your  dislike  of  another  but  of  himself.'— Addison. 
One  is  displeased  with  a  person  for  his  carelessness,  or 
any  thing  wrong  in  his  conduct ;  'The  threatening*  of 
conscience  suggest  to  the  sinner  some  deep  and  dark 
malignity  contained  in  guilt,  which  has  drawn  upon 
his  head  such  high  displeasure  from  heaven.'— -Blauu 
One  is  dissatisfied  with  a  person  on  account  of  thesraaB 
quantity  of  work  which  he  has  done,  or  his  manner  of 
doing  It.  Displeasure  Is  awakened  by  whatever  is 
done  amiss :  dissatisfaction  Is  caused  by  what  happeaa 
amiss  or  contrary  to  our  expectation.  Accord  ingly  the 
word  dissatisfaction  is  not  confined  to  persons  of  a 
particular  rank,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
which  subsists  between  them.  Whoever  does  not  re- 
ceive what  they  think  themselves  entitled  to  from  an- 
other are  dissatisfied.  A  servant  may  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  he  meets  with  from  his  master; 
and  may  be  said  therefore  to  express  dissatisfaction, 
though  not  displeasure ;  •  I  do  not  like  to  see  any  thing 
destroyed :  any  void  in  society.  It  was  therefore  with 
no  disappointment  or  dissatisfaction  that  my  observa- 
tion did  not  present  to  me  any  Ineorrigtule  vice  In  the 
noblesse  of  France.*— Boaaa. 

In  regard  to  things,  dislike  is  a  casual  feeling  not 
arising  from  any  speciflek  cause.  A  dissatisfaction  is 
connected  with  our  desires  and  expectations;  wo 
dislike  the  performance  of  an  actor  from  one  or  many 
causes,  or  from  no  apparent  cause ;  but  we  are  dissatis- 
fied with  his  performance  if  It  tall  short  of  what  wo 
were  led  to  expect  In  orUer  to  lessen  toe  number 
of  our  dislikes  we  ought  to  endeavour  not  to  dislike 
without  a  cause ;  and  In  order  to  lessen  our  dissatis- 
faction we  ought  to  be  moderate  in  our  expectation. 

Dislike,  distaste,  and  disgust  rise  on  each  other  In' 
their  signification.  The  distasu  hi  more  than  the  dis- 
like: and  the  disgust  more  than  the  distaste.  The 
dislike  is  a  partial  feeling,  quickly  produced  and  quickly 
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esjbsidlne;  the  UstaaU  a  a  settled  feeling,  gradually 
produced,  and  permanent  lo  in  duration :  disgust  w, 
ssjhcxtransitoryorotherwise;  momentarily  or  gradually 
produced,  but  stronger  than  either  of  the  two  others. 

Caprice  liaa  a  great  ahare  in  our  like*  and  dislikes  ; 
1  Dryden' ■  dislike  of  the  priesthood  Is  imputed  by  Lang- 
aaine,  and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  a  repulse  which  he 
aufiared  when  beaoOcitad  ordination.'— Jobksom.  Dis- 
oasts  depends  upon  the  changes  to  which  the  constitu- 
tion physically  and  mentally  is  exposed ;  '  Because  true 
history,  through  frequent  satiety  and  similiidde  of 
things,  works  a  distaste  and  misprision  in  the  minds  of 
men,  poesy  eheereih  and  refreshed!  the  soul,  chanting 
things  rare  and  various.'— Bapow.  Disgust  owes  its 
origin  to  the  nature  of  things  and  their  natural  operation 
on  the  minds  of  men;  *  Vice,  for  vice  is  necessary  to  be 
shown,  should  always  excite  disgust:— Jonnson  A 
child  likes  and  dislikes  his  playthings  without  any  ap- 
parent cause  for  Um  change  of  seotiment :  after  a  long 
■Unas  a  person  will  frequently  take  a  distaste  to  the 
feed  or  the  amusements  which  before  afforded  him 
:  what  is  indecent  or  filthy  Is  a  natural 
st  to  every  person  whose  mind  is  not 
ippress  unfounded  dislikes  ; 
j  strong  distaste;  It  Is  ad- 
visable to  divert  our  attention  from  objects  calculated 
la  create  disgust. 


object  of  disgust  to  every  person 
depraved.  It  Is  good  to  suppress  i 
It  is  difficult  to  overcome  a  strong 


DISLIKE,  DISINCLINATION. 

DitWu  is  opposed  to  liking;  disinclination  H  the 
faverseof  inclination. 

Dislike  applies  to  what  one  bas  or  does :  disinclina- 
tion only  to  what  one  does :  we  dislike  the  thing  we 
have,  or  dislike  to  do  a  thing ;  but  we  are  disinclined 
only  to  do  a  thing. 

They  express  a  similar  feeling,  but  differing  In  de- 
gree. Disinclination  is  but  a  small  degree  of  dislike  ; 
dislike  marks  something  contrary ;  disinclination  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  the  absence  of  an  Inclination. 
Hone  but  a  disobliging  temper  has  a  disliks  to  comply 
srith  reasonable  requests; 

Murmurs  rise  with  mlx'd  applause, 

Jam  as  they  favour  or  disUke  the  cause.— OuTOtit. 

The  most  obliging  disposition  may  nave  an  occasional 
disinclination  to  comply  with  n  particular  request; 
'To  be  njave  to  a  man's  mirth,  or  inattentive  to  his 
*"  i,  argues  a  disinclination  to  be  entertained  by 


'To  be  gra 
discourse,  m 
am'-aru 


DISPLEASURE,  ANGER,  DISAPPROBATION. 
Displeasure  signifies  the  feeling  of  not  being  pleased 
with  either  parsons  or  things;  anger  comes  from  the 
Latin  eufsr  vexation,  and  ange  to  vex,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  an  or  ad  against,  and  ago  to  act;  disappro- 
bation Is  the  reverse  or  approbation. 

Between  displeasure  and  anger  there  Is  a  difference 
hoth  in  the  degree,  the  cause,  and  the  consequence  of 
i:  displeasure  is  always  a  softened  and 
I;  auger  is  always  a  harsh  feeling,  and 
nee  to  vehemence  and  madness     /H»- 


pUasure  hi  always  produced  by  some  adequate  cause, 
real  or  supposed;  anger  may  be  provoked  by  every  or 
any  cause,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual ; 
•  Man  Is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation ;  all  above 
or  below  him  are  serious;  be  sees  things  In  a  different 
Ugh*  from  other  beings,  aad  finds  his  mirth  arising 
■oca  objects  that  perhaps  cause  something  like  pity  or 
displeasure  in  a  higher  nature.'— Addison.  Displea- 
sure Is  mostly  satisfied  with  a  simple  verbal  expression ; 
but  anger,  unless  kept  down  with  great  force,  always 
seeks  to  return  evil  for  evil ;  *  From  anger  in  its  full 
Import,  protracted  Into  malevolence  ana  exerted  in  re- 
venge, arise  many  of  the  evils  to  which  the  life  of  man 
la  exoosed.'— Jonason.  Displeasure  and  disapproba- 
tion are  to  be  compared  in  as  much  as  they  respect  the 
conduct  of  those  who  are  under  the  direction  of  others : 
displeasure  Is  an  act  of  the  will,  it  is  an  angry  senti- 
ment ; '  True  repentance  may  be  wrought  in  the  hearts 
of  each  as  fear  God,  and  yet  Incur  his  displeasure,  the 
deserved  effect  whereof  Is  eternal  death.'— Hookbb. 
Disapprobation  Is  an  act  of  the  judgement,  it  is  an 
opposite  opinion;  'The  Queen  Regent's  brothers 
knew  her  secret  disapprobation  of  the  violent  mea- 


of  self-will  In  a  chlkf  is  calculated  to  excite  dxsplsm- 
sure;  a  mistaken  choice  in  matrimony  may  produce 
disapprobation  In  the  pareujL 

Displeasure  is  always  produced  by  that  Which  Is 
already  come  to  pass ;  disapprobation  may  bo  felt  upon 
that  which  is  to  lake  place :  a  master  feels  dupleasura 
at  the  carelessness  of  his  servant ;  a  parent  expresses 
his  disapprobation  of  his  son's  proposal  to  leave  bis 
situation :  it  is  sometimes  prudent  to  check  our  dis- 
pleasure;  and  mostly  prudent  to  express  our. das- 
approbation :  the  former  cannot  be  expressed  without 
inflicting  pain ;  the  latter  cannot  be  withheld  when  re 
quired  without  the  danger  of  misleading. 

ANGER,  RESENTMENT.  WRATH,  IRE, 
INDIGNATION. 

JSngtr  has  the  same  original  meaning  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article;  resentment,  in  French  rtaaenUment, 
from  resaentir,  Is  compounded  of  re  and  sentir,  signi 
fylng  to  feel  again,  over  and  over,  or  for  a  continuance ; 
wratk  and  ire  are  derived  from  Hie  same  sutrae, 
namely,  wrotA,  In  Saxon  wrath,  and  tre,  in  Latin  ira 
anger,  Greek  tfn(  contention,  all  which  spring  from  the 
Hebrew  ?Wn  beat  or  anger;  indignatiou,\n  French 
mdignatuni)  in  Latin  iudignatio,  from  indignor%  to 
think  or  feel  unworthy,  marks  the  strong  feeling  which 
base  conduct  awakens  in  the  mind. 

An  impatient  agitation  against  any  one  who  sets 
contrary  to  our  inclinations  or  opinions  is  the  ebarac- 
terhaiek  of  all  these  terms.  Resentment  Is  less  vivid 
than  anger,  and  anger  than  wrath,  ire,  or  indignation. 
Anger  fat  a  sudden  sentiment  of  displeasure;  resent- 
ment Is  a  continued  anger;  wratk  Is  a  heightened 
sentiment  of  anger,  which  is  poetically  expressed  by 
the  word  trs. 

Auger  may  be  either  a  selfish  or  a  disinterested 
passion ;  it  may  be  provoked  by  injuries  done  to  •our- 
selves, or  injustice  done  to  others :  In  this  latter  sense 
of  strong  displeasure  God  is  angry  with  sinners,  and 
good  men  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  angry  wtth  those 
under  their  control,  who  act  improperly;  *  Moraines 
havo  defined  anger  to  be  n  desire  of  revenge  for  soma 
injury  offered.'— Stbblb.  Resentment  is  a  brooding- 
sentiment,  altogether  arising  from  a  sense  of  personal 
Injury;  it  Is  associated  with  a  dislike  of  the  offender 
as  much  as  the  offence,  and  is  diminished  only  by  the 
Infliction  of  pain  in  return ;  in  ha  rise,  progress,  and 
effects,  It  Is  alike  opposed  to  the  Christian  spirit; 
»  The  temperately  revengeful  have  leisure  to  weigh  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  and  thereby  either  to  snmthur 
their  secret  resentments,  or  to  seek  adequate  re- 
parations for  the  damages  they  have  sustained.'-- 
Steele.  Wrath  and  tre  are  the  sentiment  of  a  supe- 
riour  towards  an  inferlour,  and  when  provoked  by  per- 
sonal injuries  discovers  itself  by  haughtinem  and  a 
vindictive  temper; 

Achilles*  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heavenly  goddess  sing. 

Pom. 
As  a  sentiment  of  displeasure,  wratk  n  unjustifiable 
between  man  and  man ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  may 
be  provoked  by  the  persevering  impenitence  of  sinners : 
the  trs  of  a  heathen  god,  according  to  the  gross  views 
of  Pagans,  was  but  the  wrath  of  man  associated  with 
greater  power;  it  was  altogether  unconnected  with 
moral  displeasure;  the  same  term  is  however  applied 
also  to  the  heroes  and  princes  of  antiquity ; 

The  prophet  spoke :  when  with  a  t 

The  monarch  started  from  his  shlnlr 

Blsck  cooler  fill'd  his  breast  that  boli'd  with  tre, 

And  from  bis  eye-balls  flash' d  the  living  fire.— Pom. 
Indignation  is  a  sentiment  awakened  by  the  unworthy 
and  atrocious  conduct  of  others ;  as  it  Is  exempt  from 
personality,  it  Is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  temper  of 
a  Christina ;  *  It  In  surely  not  to  be  observed  without 
indignation*  that  men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean 
enough  to  be  satisfied  with  this  treatment;  wretches 
who  are  prond  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  madmen.'— 
Johbsor.  A  warmth  of  constitution  sometimes  given 
rise  to  sallies  of  anger ;  but  depravity  of  heart  breeds 
resentment :  unbending  pride  Is  a  great  source  of 
wrath;  but  indignation  flows  from  a  high  sense  af 
,  honour  and  virtue. 


i  gloomy  frown 
nlng  throne ; 
boli'd  with  tre, 
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ANGER,  CHOLER,  HAOB,  FURY. 

knifes  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 

French  entire,  Latin  cholera,  Greek  x©Aipa, 
cooes  from  yohs)  bile,  because  the  overflowing  of  the 
eUe  Is  both  the  cause  and  consequence  of  choler;  rage. 
In  French  rage,  Latin  rabies  madness,  and  ratio  10 
rave  like  a  madman,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  ?  3*1  to 
tremble  or  shake  with  a  violent  madness ;  fury,  in 
French /srie,  Latin  furor,  comes  probably  from  fero 
to  carry  away,  because  one  is  carried  or  hurried  by  the 
amotions  of  fury. 

These  words  have  a  progressive  force  in  their  signi- 
fication, easier  expresses  something  more  sudden 
and  virulent  than  anger;  rug*  is  a  vehement  ebulli- 
tion of  anger;  and  fury  is  ah  eicess  of  rage.  Anger 
may  be  so  stifled  as  not  to  discover  itself  by  any  out- 
ckoUr  is  discoverable  by  the  pale- 


ness of  the  visage :  rage  breaks  forth  into  extravagant 
expressions  and  violent  distortions;  fury  takes  away 
the  use  of  the  understanding. 

Anger  is  an  Infirmity  incident  to  human  nature ;  it 
ought,  however,  to  be  suppressed  on  ail  occasions ; 
4  The  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corinth,  one  of  too 
sages  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial  of  his  know- 
and  benevolence,  was  ytfXov  xpdrcc,  be  master  of 
— Johmso*.    Ckoter  is  a  malady  too  physi- 


ledge 


1  benevolence,  was  YtfXov  spircc,  be  master  of 
r.'— Johmso*.    Carter  is  u  man  ' 
cal  to  be  always  corrected  by  reflection ; 


•"TC 


Rage 

BOttlil 


Must  I  give  way  to  your  rash  choler  t 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  1 

Shakspea&s. 
and  fury  are  distempers  of  the  sool,  which 
Ing  but  religion  and  the  grace  of  God  can  cure ; 
Oppose  not  rage^  while  rage  is  in  its  force, 
But  give  it  way  awhile  anil  let  It  waste. 

Shaespeaee. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men  give 
wa>  among  their  servants  and  depends nts.'— Jora- 


RESBNTFUL,  REVENGEFUL,  VINDICTIVE. 

Resentful  signifies  filled  with  resentment ;  revenge- 
ful, that  is,  filled  with  the  spirit  or  desire  of  revenge; 
vindictive,  from  vindiee  to  avenge  or  revenge,  signi- 
fies either  given  to  revenge,  or  after  the  manner  of 


Resentful  marks  solely  the  state  or  temper  of  the 
mind,  revengeful  also  extends  to  the  action ;  a  person 
Is  resentful  who  retains  resentment  in  lite  mind  with- 
out discoverinf  it  in  any  thing  but  his  behaviour ;  he 
is  revengeful  if  he  displays  his  feeling  in  any  act  of 
revenge  or  injury  toward  the  offender.  Resentful 
people  are  affected  with  trifles;  *  Pope  was  as  recent- 
fid  of  au  imputation  of  the  roundness  of  his  back,  as 
Marshal  Luxembourg  is  reported  to  have  been  on  the 
sarcasm  of  King  William.'— Tykes.  A  revengeful 
temper  is  oftentimes  not  satisfied  with  a  small  portion 
of  revenge ; 

If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo !  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword, 
Which  hide  iu  this  true  breast— Shaksfeaee. 
Revengeful  is  mostly  said  of  the  temper  or  the  person ; 
ant  vindictive  or  vindicative,  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
is  said  either  of  the  person  who  is  prone  to  revenge  or 
of  the  thing  which  serves  the  purpose  of  revenge  or 
punishment;  *  Publick  revenges  are  Tor  iho  most  part 
fortunate ;  but  in  private  revenges  it  is  not  so.    Vrudi- 
eative  persons  live  the  life  of  witches,  who,  as  they 
are  mischievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate.'— Bacom. 
*  Suits  are  not  reparative,  but  vindictive,  when  they 
are  commenced  against  insolvent  persons.'— Ksttlb- 


TO  AVENGE,  REVENGE,  VINDICATE. 

Avenge,  revenge,  and  vindicate,  all  spring  from  the 
same  source,  namely,  the  Latin  vindiee,  the  Greek 
Mfcdfatoi,  compounded  of  rV  in  and  Han  Justice,  sig- 
nifying to  pronounce  Justice  or  put  Justice  In  force. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  that  of  taking  up 
same  one's  cause. 

To  avenge  is  to  punish  In  behalf  of  another;  to  re- 
venge is  to  punish  for  one's  self;  lo  vindicate  Is  to  de- 


ll* 

The  wrongs  qf  a  person  are  avenged  or  revenged; 
his  rights  are  vindicated 

The  act  of  avenging,  though  attended  with  the  tat 
fliction  of  pain,  is  oftentimes  an  act  of  humanity,  and 
always  an  act  of  Justice ;  none  are  the  sufferers  but 
such  as  merit  it  for  their  oppression,  while  those  are 
beuefited  who  are  dependent  for  support :  this  is  the 
act  of  God  himself,  who  always  avenges  the  oppressed 
who  look  up  to  him  for  support ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
act  of  ail  his  creatures,  who  are  invested  with  the 
power  of  punishing  offenders  and  protecting  the  help 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 
When  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay. 

Pom. 
Revenge  Is  the  basest  of  all  actions,  and  the  spirit  of 
revenge  the  most  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Christian 
principles  of  forgiving  injuries,  and  returning  good  for 
evil;  it  Is  gratified  only  with  inflicting  pain  without 
any  prospect  of  advantage;  'By  a  continued  series 
of  loose,  though  apparently  trivial  gratifications,  the 
heait  is  often  thoroughly  corrupted,  as  by  the  commis- 
sion of  any  one  of  those  enormous  crimes  which  spring 
from  great  ambition,  or  great  revenge.'-— Blauu  Vin- 
dication is  an  act  of  generosity  and  humanity ;  It  1a  the 
production  of  good  without  the  infliction  or  pain :  the 
claims  of  the  widow  and  orphan  call  for  vindication 
from  those  who  have  the  time,  talent,  or  ability,  to 
take  their  cause  Into  their  own  bands:  England  can 
boast  of  many  noble  vindicators  of  the  rights  of 
humanity,  not  excepting  those  which  concern  the  brute 
creation ;  *  Injured  or  oppressed  by  the  world,  the  good 
man  looks  up  to  a  Judge  who  will  of  " 
-— Blauu 


llmndtcoAf  hisc 


ANGRY,  PASSIONATE,  HASTY,  IRASCIBLE. 

Anger,  signifies  either  having  anger,  or  prone  s» 
anger;  paeeienste,  prone  to  the  passion  of  angers 
hasty,  prooe  to  excess  of  haste  from  intemperate  leav- 
ing; traecible,  able  or  ready  to  be  made  angry,  from 
the  Latin  ira  anger. 

Angry  denotes  a  particular  state  or  emotion  of  the 
mtad;  paesionats  and  nasty  express  habits  of  the) 
mind.  An  angry  man  la  In  a  state  of  anger;  a  pae- 
sienate or  hasty  man  is  habitually  prone  to  be  pas 
eienat*  or  hasty.  The  angry  has  less  that  is  vehe- 
ment and  impetuous  io  it  than  the  passionals;  tat 
hasty  has  something  less  vehement,  but  more  sudden 
and  abrupt  in  it  than  either. 

The  angry  man  is  not  always  easily  provoked,  nor 
ready  to  retaliate ;  but  be  often  retains  his  anger  until 
the  cause  is  removed ;  *  It  in  told  by  Prior,  in  a  nane* 
gyrick  on  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  his  servants  used 
to  put  themselves  In  his  way  when  he  was  ungry,  be- 
cause he  was  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any  indig- 
nities which  he  made  them  suffer.'— Johhsok.  The 
passionate  man  is  quickly  roused,  eager  to  repay  the 
offence,  and  speedily  appeased  by  the  infliction  of  pain 
of  which  he  afterward  probably  repents;  'There  Is  in 
the  world  a  certain  class  of  mortals  known,  and  con- 
tentedly known  by  the  name  of  passionate  men,  who 
imagine  themselves  enUtled,  by  that  distinction,  to  be 
provoked  on  every  slight  occasion.'— Johmso*.  The 
hasty  man  is  very  soon  offended,  but  not  ready  to 
offend  in  return ;  his  angry  sentiment  spends  itself  in 
angry  words; 

The  king,  who  saw  their  squadrons  yet  unmcVd, 

With  hasty  ardour  thus  the  chiefs  reprov'dV-Pors. 

These  three  terms  are  all  employed  to  denote  n  tem- 
porary or  partial  feeling ;  irascible,  on  the  other  hand, 
b  solely  employed  to  denote  the  temper,  and  is  applied 
to  brutes  as  well  as  men; '  We  are  here  in  the  country 
surrounded  with  blessings  and  pleasures,  without  any 
occasion  of  exercising  our  irascible  faculties, '— Dmjti 
toPots. 


DISPASSIONATE,  COOL. 

Disvaasisnau  Is  token  negatively,  it  mails  aiererr 
the  absence  of  passion ;  eool  (v.  Cool)  la  taken  poaf 
tively,  it  marks  an  entire  freedom  from  passion. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  be  passionate  must  learn  la 
be  dispaeeionats ;  those  who  are  of  a  cool  tempera 
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pwbnaUwbiciy  respects  angry  or  irritable  sentiments; 
eeef  respect*  any  perturbed  feeling:  when  we  meet 
with  an  angry  disputant  it  is  necessary  lobe  dispas- 
sionate in  order  to  avoid  quarrels ;  '  As  to  violence 
the  lady  (Madame  D' Acier)  has  infinitely  the  better  of 
the  gentleman  (M.  de  la  Motte).  Nothing  can  be  more 
polite,  dispassionate,  or  sensible,  than  his  manner  of 
managing  the  dispute.*— Pops.  In  the  moment  of 
danger  our  safety  often  depends  upon  our  coolness: 
•  I  conceived  this  poem,  and  gave  loose  to  a  degree  of 
leaeutment,  which  perhaps  1  ought  not  to  have  in- 
dulged, but  which  in  a  cooler  hour  I  cannot  altogether 
condemn.'— Cowrao. 


TO  DISAPPROVE,  DISLIKE. 

To  disapprove  is  not  to  approve,  or  to  think  not 
good :  to  dislike  is  not  to  like,  or  to  find  unlike  or  un- 
suitable to  one's  wishes. 

Disapprove  is  an  act  of  the  judgement;  dislike  is 
an  act  at  the  will.  To  approve  or  disapprove  is  pecu- 
liarly the  part  of  a  supenour,  or  one  who  determines 
the  conduct  of  others ;  to  dislike  is  altogether  a  per- 
sonal act.  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  individual  are 
consulted.  It  b  a  misuse  of  the  Judgement  to  disap- 
prove where  we  need  only  dielike ;  '  The  poem  (Sam- 
eon  Agonistes)  has  a  beginning  and  an  end,  which 
Aristotle  himself  could  not  have  disapproved,  but  it 
must  be  allowed  to  want  a  middle.*— Johnson.  It  Is 
a  perversion  of  the  judgement  to  disapprove,  because 
un  dislike;  •  The  man  of  peace  will  bear  with  many 
whose  opinions  or  practices  he  dislikes,  without  an 
1  violent  rupture.*— Blai*. 


whose  opii 
open  and  vl 


DISGUST,  LOATHING,  NAUSEA. 
Disgust  hns  the  same  signification  as  given  under 
the  bead  of  Dislike,  Displeasure,  fee;  loathing  sig- 
nifies the  propensity  to  loatke  an  object;  nausea,  in 
Latin  nausea,  from  the  Greek  vats  a  ship,  properly  dc- 


Disgust  Is  less  than  loathing,  and  that  than  nausea. 
When  applied  to  sensible  objects  we  are  disgusted 
with  dirt;  we  loatke  the  smell  of  food  if  we  have  a 
sickly  appetite ;  we  nauseate  medicine :  and  when 
applied  metaphorically,  we  are  disgusted  with  affecta- 
tion ;  '  An  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  posi- 
tion which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning superfluous,  must  quickly  grow  disgusting.'-*- 
Johnson.  We  loatke  the  endearments  of  those  who 
are  offensive; 

Thus  winter  falls, 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world. 
Through  nature's  shedding  influence  malign, 
The  soul  of  man  dies  in  him,  loatkingMCe. 

Thomson. 
We  nauseate  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  after  having 
made  an  intemperate  use  of  them,  and  discovered  their 
inanity; 

Th*  irretolriMe  oil, 
80  gentle  late  and  blandishing,  in  floods 
Of  rancid  bile  o'erflows :  what  tumults  hence, 
What  horrors  r ise,  were  nauseous  to  relate. 

AaHSTRONO. 


OFFENCE.   TRESPASS,  TRANSGRESSION. 
MISDEMEANOUR,  MISDEED,  AFFRONT. 

Offence  is  here  the  general  term,  signifying  merely 
the  act  that  offends,  or  runs  counter  to  something  else. 

Offence  is  properly  indefinite;  it  merely  implies  an 
object  without  the  least  signification  of  the  nature  of 
the  object ;  trespass  and  transgression  have  a  positive 
reference  to  an  object  trespassed  upon  or  transgress- 
ed ;  trespass  is  contracted  from  trans  and  pass  that  is 
A  passing  bevond;  and  transgress  from  trans  and 
greasus  a  going  beyond.  The  offence  therefore  which 
constitutes  a  trespass  arises  out  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty ;  a  passing  over  or  treading  upon  the  property  of 
another  is  a  trespass :  tbe  offence  which  constitutes  a 
transgression  flows  out  of  the  laws  of  society  in  gene- 
ral which  fix  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong ;  who- 
ever therefore  goes  beyond  or  breaks  through  these 
hounds  is  gulUy  of  a  transgression.   The  trespass  in 


a  species  of  offense  which  peculiarly  applies  to  tne 
land  or  premises  of  individuals ;  transgression  is  a 
species  of  moral  as  well  as  political  evil.  Hunters  are 
apt  to  commit  trespasses  in  the  eagemcrsof  their  pur- 
suit ;  the  passions  of  men  are  perpetually  mislead- 
ing them,  and  causing  them  to  commit  various  trans- 
gressions ;  the  term  trespass  is  sometimes  employed 
improperly  as  respects  time  and  other  objects;  trans- 
gression is  always  used  in  one  uniform  sense  as  re- 
spects rule  and  law ;  we  trespass  upon  the  time  or 
patience  of  another ; 
Forgive  tbe  barbarous  trespass  of  my  tongue. 

We  transgress  the  moral  or  civil  law ; 
To  whom  with  stem  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake : 
Why  bastihou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescrib'd 
To  thy  transgressions  f— Milton. 
The  offence  is  eitberpubllck  or  private ;  the  sttsoV 
meanour  Is  properly  a  private  offence,  although  impro- 
perly applied  for  an  offence  against  publick  law;  tbe 
misdemeanour  aiguilles  the  wrong  demeanour  or  an 
offence  in  one*s  demeanour  against  propriety ; '  Smaller 
faults  In  violation  of  a  publick  law  are  comprised  under 
the  name  of  misdsmtanour:— Blackstonb.    The  mis- 
deed is  always  private,  it  signifies  a  wrong  deed,  or  a 
deed  which  offends  against  one's  duty.    Riotous  and 
disorderly  behaviour  lu  company  are  serious  misde- 
meanours ;  every  act  of  drunkenness,  lying,  fraud, 
or  immorality  of  every  kind,  ore  misdeeds  ; 
Fierce  famine  isyour  lot,  for  this  misdeed, 
Eedue'd  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you  feed. 

Darns*. 

The  offence  Is  that  which  affects  persons  or  princi- 
ples, communities  or  individuals,  and  is  committed 
either  directly  or  indirectly  against  tbe  person ;  ( Slight 
provocations  and  frivolous  offences  are  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  disquiet.*— Blair.  An  affront  is  alto- 
gether personal  and  directly  brought  to  tear  against 
tbe  front  of  the  particular  person ;  '  God  may  some 
time  or  other  think  it  the  concent  of  his  justice  and 
providence  too  to  revenge  the  affronts  put  upon  the 
laws  of  man.'— South.  It  ie  an  offence  against  an- 
other to  speak  disrespectfully  of  him  hi  his  absence: 
it  is  an  affront  to  push  past  him  with  violence  and 
rudeness. 

Offences  are  against  either  God  or  man ;  the  tres- 
pass is  always  an  offence  against  man ;  the  transgres- 
sion is  against  the  will  of  God  or  the  laws  of  men ; 
the  misdemeanour  ia  more  particularly  against  the 
established  order  of  society ;  the  misdeed  is  an  offence 
against  the  Divine  Law;  the  affront  Is  an  offense 
against  good  manners. 


OFFENDER,  DELINQUENT. 
Tbe  offender  Is  be  who  offends  in  any  thing,  either 
by  commission  or  omission ;  '  When  any  offender  Is 
presented  into  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  he  is 
cited  to  appear  there.*— Bs  van  mo  a.  The  delinquent^ 
from  dilinauo  to  mil,  signifies  properly  be  who  fails  by 
omission,  but  the  term  delinquency  is  extended  to  a 
failure  by  the  violation  of  a  law;  'The  killing  of  a 
deer  or  boar,  or  even  a  hare,  was  punished  with  the 
loss  of  the  delinquent's  eyes.'— Hum  a.  Those  who  *>> 
Into  a  wrong  place  are  offenders;  those  who  stay 
away  when  they  ought  to  go  are  delinquents ;  there 
are  many  offenders  ngnfnst  the  Sabbath  who  commit 
violent  and  open  breaches  of  decorum  ;  there  are  stUI 
more  delinquents  who  never  attend  a  publick  place  of 
worship. 

OFFENDING,  OFFENSIVE. 
Offending  signifies  either  actually  offending  or  cat 
eulated  to  offend;  offensive   signifies  calculated   to 
offend  at  all  times ;  n  person  may  be  offending  in  bis 
manners  to  a  particular  individual,  or  use  an  offending 
expression  on  a  particular  occasion  without  any  Impu- 
tation on  his  character ; 
And  tho*  th*  offending  part  felt  mortal  pain, 
Th'  immortal  part  lu  knowiedge  did  retain. 

Dannas. 
If  a  person's  maimers  are  offensive,  it  reflects  both  aw 
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Iris  tamper  and  education ;  '  Gentleness  corrects  what- 
ever Is  offensive  in  oar  manners.'— Blaih. 

UNOFFENDING,  INOFFENSIVE,  HARMLESS. 
Unoffending  denotes  the  act  of  not  offending ;  in- 
effensiee  the  property  of  not  being  disposed  or  apt  to 
oseod ;  harmless,  the  property  of  wing  void  of  harm. 
Unoffending  expresses  therefore  only  a  partial  state ; 
tnsffenetve  and  harmless  mark  the  disposition  and  cha- 
racter. A  child  Is  unoffending  as  long  as  he  does  no- 
thing to  offend  others ;  hut  he  may  be  offensive  if  he 
discover  an unamiable  temper,  or  his  unpleasant  man- 
ners ;  '  The  unoffending  royal  lktie  ones  (of  France) 
were  not  only  condemned  to  languish  in  solitude  and 
darkness,  but  their  bodies  left  to  perish  with  disease.*— 
Sbwaso.  A  creature  is  inoffensive  that  has  nothing 
In  itself  that  can  offend ; 

For  drink,  the  grape 
She  crashes,  inoffensive  must— Milton. 
That  Is  harmless  which  has  neither  the  will  nor  the 
power  to  harm;  'When  the  disciple  is  questioned 
about  tlie  studies  of  his  master,  he  makes  report  of 
some  minute  and  frivolous  researches  which  are  intro- 
duced only  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  harmless  laugh.' 
— Cumbkkland.  Domestick  animals  arc  frequently 
very  inoffensive;  It  is  a  great  recommendation  of  a 
onack  medicine  to  say  that  it  is  harmless- 

INDIGNITY,  INSULT. 

The  indignity,  from  the  Latin  dignus  worthy,  signi- 
fying unworthy  treatment,  respects  the  feeling  and 
condition  of  the  person  offended :  the  insult  (v.  Af- 
front) respects  the  temper  of  the  offending  party,  we 
measure  the  indignity  in  our  own  mind;  it  depends 
upon  the  consciousBess  we  have  of  oar  own  worth : 
we  measure  the  insult  by  the  disposition  which  is  dis- 
covered in  another  to  degrade  us.  Persons  iu  high 
stations  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  indignities :  persons 
in  every  station  may  be  exposed  to  insults.  The  royal 
family  of  France  suffered  every  indignity  which  vul- 
gar rage  could  devise ;  '  The  two  caciques  made  Mon- 
tezuma*' officers  prisoners,  and  treated  them  with 
treat  indignity*— Robertson.  Whenever  people 
Barbour  animosities  towards  each  other,  they  are  apt 
so  discover  them  by  offering  insults  when  they  havcthe 
opportunity;  'Narvaex  having  learned  that  Cortex 
was  now  advanced  with  a  small  body  of  men,  const* 
dered  this  as  an  insult  which  merited  Immediate  chas- 
tisement.'—Robertson.  Indignities  may  however 
be  offered  to  persons  of  all  ranks;  but  in  this  case  it 
always  consists  of  more  violence  than  a  simple  insult; 
H  would  be  an  indignity  to  a  person  of  any  rank  to  be 
compelled  to  do  any  office  which  belongs  only  to  a 
beast  of  burden. 

It  would  be  an  indignity  to  a  female  of  any  station 
to  be  compelled  to  expose  her  person ;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  insuU.  does  not  extend  beyond  an  abusive 
expression,  a  triumphant  contemptuous  look,  or  any 
breach  of  courtesy. 


AFFRONT,  INSULT,  OUTRAGE. 
Jlffront,  In  French  affronts,  from  the  Latin  ad  and 
frous,  the  forehead,  signifies  flying  in  the  face  of  a 
person;  insult,  in  French  insult*,  comes  from  the 
Latin  insults  to  dance  or  leap  upon.  The  former  of 
these  actions  marks  defiance,  the  latter  scorn  and  tri- 
umph ;  outrage  Is  compounded  of  out  or  utter  and 
regent  violence, signifying  an  act  of  extreme  violence. 
An  affront  Is  a  mark  of  reproach  shown  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others ;  It  piques  and  mortifies :  an  insult  is 
an  attack  made  with  Insolence;  It  Irritates  and  pro- 
vokes :  an  outrage  combines  all  that  is  offensive ;  It 
Wounds  and  Injures.  A  n  intentional  breach  of  polite 
neap,  or  a  want  of  respect  where  it  is  due,  is  an 
errant;  'The  person  thus  conducted,  who  was  Han- 
^nibnl,  seemed  much  disturbed,  and  could  not  forbear 
complaining  to  the  board  of  the  affronts  he  had  met 
Willi  among  the  Roman  historians.'— Aodison.  An 
express  mark  of  disrespect,  particularly  if  coupled  Willi 
any  external  indication  of  hostility,  Is  an  insult;  '  It 
maj  very  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  old  draw 
npnn  themselves  >tl»e  greatest  part  of  those  insults 
which  they  so  much  lament,  and  that  age  Is  rarely 


despised  but  when  It  is  contemptible.'— Johnson 
When  the  insult  breaks  forth  into  personal  violence  it 
is  an  outrage;  'This  is  the  round  of  a  paseicuato 
man's  life;  he  contracts  debts  when  he  is  furious, 
which  his  virtue,  If  he  has  virtue,  obliges  Uiiu  to  dis- 
charge at  the  return  of  reason.  He  spends  his  time  in 
outrage  and  reparation.'— Johnson. 

Captious  people  construe  every  innocent  freedom 
into  an  affront.  When  people  are  In  a  state  of  aui- 
moafty,  tbey  seek  opportunities  of  offering  each  other 
insults.  Intoxication  or  violent  passion  impel  men  to 
the  commission  of  outrages. 

TO  AGGRAVATE,   IRRITATE,  PROVOKE, 
EXASPERATE,  TANTALIZE. 

Aggravate,  in  Latin  aggravates,  participle  of  off- 
grave,  compounded  of  the  Intensive  syllable  ag  or  ad 
and  grave  to  make  heavy,  signifies  to  make  very  heavy ; 
irritate,  in  Latin  irritatus,  participle  of  irrito,  which 
is  a  frequentative  from  ira,  signifies  to  excite  anger; 
provoke,  in  French  provoqusr,  .Latin  provoij,  coin- 
pounded  of  pro  forth,  and  voco  to  call,  signifies  to 
challenge  or  defy;  exasperate,  Latin  ezasperatus, 
participle  of  exaspero,  Is  compounded  of  the  intensive 
syllable  ex  and  asper  rough,  signifying  to  make  tilings 
exceedingly  rough,  tantalize,  In  French  tantaliser. 
Greek  rayroAf|w,  comes  from  Tantalus,  a  kins  of 
Phrygia,  who,  having  offended  the  gods,  was  destined 
by  way  of  punishment  to  stand  up  to  bis  chin  In  water 
with  a  tree  of  fair  fruit  hanging  over  his  head,  both 
of  which,  as  he  attempted  to  allay  his  hunger  and 
thirst,  fled  from  his  touch ;  whence  to  tantalize  signi- 
fies to  vex  by  exciting  false  expectations. 

Ail  these  words,  except  the  first,  refer  to  the  feelings 
of  the  mind,  and  in  familiar  discourse  that  also  bears 
the  same  signification ;  but  otherwise  respects  the  out- 
went circumstances. 

The  crime  of  robbery  is  aggravated  toy  any  circum- 
stances of  cruelty ;  whatever  comes  across  the  feelings 
irritates ;  whatever  awakens  anger  provokes;  what* 
ever  heightens  this  anger  extraordinarily  exasperates; 
whatever  raises  hopes  in  order  to  frustrate  them  tanta- 
lizes. 

An  appearance  of  unconcern  for  the  offence  and  its 
consequences  aggravates  the  guilt  of  the  offender; 
1  As  if  nature  had  not  sown  evils  enough  in  life,  wc 
arc  continually  adding  grief  to  grief,  and  aggravating 
the  common  calamity  by  our  cruel  treatment  of  one 
another.' — Addison.  A  grating  harsh  sound  irritates 
if  long  continued  and  often  repealed ;  so  also  reproaches 
and  unkind  treatment  irritate  the  mind ;  '  He  irritated 
many  of  his  friends  in  London  so  much  by  his  letters, 
that  they  withdrew  their  contributions.'— Johnson 
{Life  of  Savage).  Angry  words  provoke,  narttculaily 
when  spoken  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  '  The  animad- 
versions of  criticks  are  commonly  such  as  may  easily 
provoke  the  sedatest  writer  to  some  quickness  of 
resentment.'— JonssoN.  When  provocations  become 
multiplied  and  varied  they  exasperate ;  *  Opposition 
retards,  censure  exasperates*  or  neglect  depresses.'— 
Johnson.  The  weather  by  its  frequent  changes  tan- 
talizes those  who  depend  upon  It  for  amusement ; 
'  Can  we  think  that  religion  was  designed  only  for  a 
contradiction  to  nature  j  and  with  the  greatest  and 
most  Irrational  tyranny  in  the  world  to  tantalite  ?'— 
Soittm. 

Wicked  people  aggravate  their  transgressions  by 
violence:  susceptible  and  nervous  people  are  most 
easily  irritated;  proud  people  are  quickly  provoked  ; 
hot  and  fiery  people  are  soonest  exasperated;  those 
who  wish  for  much,  and  wish  for  it  eagerly,  am 
oAenest  tantalized. 


TO  TEASE,  VEX,  TAUNT,  TANTALIZE, 
TORMENT. 

Tease  is  most  probably  a  frequentative  of  tear ;  ve% 
has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of 
displease :  taunt  is  probably  contracted  from  tantalize, 
the  original  meaning  of  which  is  explained  In  the  pre- 
ceding article:  torment,  from  the  Latin  tormsntum 
and  lerqueo  to  twist,  signifies  to  give  pain  by  twisting, 
or  griping.  The  idea  of  acting  upon  others  so  as  ts 
produce  a  painful  sentiment  is  common  to  all  these 
terms;  they  differ  In  the  mode  of  the  action,  and  in 
the  degree  of  the  efferi 
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Ad  these  action*  rise  in  Importance;  to  tease  con- 
sans  in  that  which  it  most  trifliug ;  to  torwul  In  that 
which  it  most  serious.    We  are  isassd  by  a  fly  that 
outset  in  our  ears;  we  are  vexed  by  the  carelettnett 
and  stupidity  of  our  tenrantt ;  we  are  taunted  by  the 
aarcatint  of  others;  we  are  tantoJited  by  the  fair 
protpeclt  which  only  present  theratelvet  to  disappear 
•pain ;  we  are   tormented  by  the  importunities  of 
troublesome  beggars.    It  it  the  repetition  of  unpleasant 
trlflet  which  Uaeee;  » Louisa  began  to  take  a  Uule 
mischievous  pleasure  in  teasing.'— Cumskrlaho.    It 
it  the  crotsnest  and  perversity  of  things  which  vex  ; 
Still  may  the  dog  the  wandMng  troops  constrain 
Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  guilty  train.— Darns*. 
In  this  seme  things  may  be  said  figuratively  to  be 


And  tharpen'd  shares  shall  vex  the*  fruitful  ground, 

DaYDKN. 

It  Is  contemptuous  and  provoking  behaviour  which 


Sharp  was  hia  voice,  which  in  the  shriUest  tone, 
Thus  with  injurious  taunt*  attack  tin  throne. 

Popb. 

II  hi  the  disappointment  of  awakened  expectations 
which  tantalius;  'When  the  mold  (in  8parta)  was 
once  sped,  she  was  not  suffered  to  tantaUte  the  male 
part  of  the  common  wealth.'— Addisok.  It  is  the  repe- 
tition of  grievous  troubles  which  torments;  *  Truth 
exerting  itself  In  the  searching  precepts  of  self-denial 
and  mortification  is  tormenting  to  vicious  minds.'— 
Booth.  We  may  be  leased  and  tormeuted  by  that 
which  produces  bodily  or  mental  pain ;  we  are  vexed, 
taunted,  aud  tantalized  only  in  the  mind.  .Irritable 
and  nervous  people  are  most  easily  teased;  captious 
and  fretful  people  are  most  easily  vexed  or  taunted; 
sanguine  and  eager  people  are  most  easily  tantalised: 
in  all  these  cases  the  imagination  Or  the  bodily  state 
of  the  Individual  serves  to  Increase  tho  pain :  but  per- 
sons are  tormented  by  such  things  at  Inflict  positive 


VEXATION,  MORTIFICATION,  CHAGRIN; 

Vexation,  signifies  cither  the  act  of  vexing,  or  the  feel- 
ing of  being  vexed;  mortification,  the  act  of  mortify- 
ing, or  the  feeling  of  being  mortified ;  chagrin,  in 
French  chagrin,  from  aigrir,  and  the  Latin  sew  sharp, 
Signifies  a  sharp  feeling. 

fetation  springs  from  a  variety  of  causes,  acting 
illy  on  the  inclinations  or  passions  of  men ; 


erpassl 
mortification  is  a  strong  degree  or  vexation,  which 
•rises  from  particular  circumstances  acting  on  parti- 
cular passions :  the  loss  of  a  day's  pleasure  is  a  vexa- 
tion to  one  who  is  eager  for  pleasure;  the  loss  of  a 
prise,  or  Die  circumstance  of  coining  into  disgrace 
where  wo  expected  honour,  Is  a  mortification  to  an 
ambitious  person.  Vexation  arises  principally  from 
our  wishes  and  views  being  crossed ;  mortification, 
from  our  pride  and  self-importance  being  hurt ;  chagrin, 
from  a  mixture  of  the  two ;  disappointments  are  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  of  vexation,  according  to 
the  circumstances  which  give  pain  nnd  trouble ;  *  Po- 
verty is  an  evil  complicated  with  so  many  circum- 
stances of  uneasiness  and  vexation,  that  every  man  is 
studious  to  avoid  it'— Johnson.  An  exposure  of  our 
poverty  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  mortification,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  whkli  we  set  on  wealth  mid  gran- 
deur; 'I  am  mortified  by  those  compliments  which 
were  designed  to  encourage  me.'— Pops.  A  refusal  of 
a  request  will  produce  more  or  less  of  chagrin  as  it  is 
accompanied  with  circumstances  more  or  lest  mortify- 
peg  to  our  pride ;  '  It  was  your  purpose  to  balance  my 
chagrin  at  the  inconsiderable  effect  of  that  teeny,  by 
representing  that  It  obtained  tome  notice.'— Hill. 

CRIME,  MISDEMEANOUR. 
Crime  (v.  Crime)  is  to  misdemeanour  (s.  Offence), 
an  the  genus  to  the  species:  a  misdemeanour  Is  In  the 
a  minor  crisis.      Housebreakiiuj  is 


under  all  circumstances  a  crisis ;  but  shoplifting  or 
pttfering  amounts  only  to  a  misdemeanour. 

Corporeal  punishments  are  most  commonly  annexed 
to  crimes;  pecuniary  punishments  frequently  to  mis- 
demeanours.   In  the  vulgar  use  of  these  terms,  mss- 


demeoMonr  is  moreover  distinguished  from  enrns.  af 
not  always  signifying  a  violation  of  publick  law,  but 
only  of  private  morals;  in  which  sense  the  term  crns* 
implies  what  is  done  against  the  stale ; 
No  crisis  of  thine  our  present  safferingt  draws, 
Not  thou,  but  Heav'n's  disposing  will  the  cause 

Porn. 
The  misdemeanour  is  that  which  offends  individuals 
or  small  communities ;  '  I  mention  this  for  the  sake  of 
several  rural  squires,  whose  reading  does  not  rise  so 
high  as  to  "the  present  state  of  England,"  and  who 
are  often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency  which  by  the 
laws  of  their  country  Is  not  duo  to  them.  Their  want 
of  learning,  which  hat  planted  them  in  this  station 
may  in  some  measure  excuse  their  misdemeanour.'— 


CRIME,  VICE,  BIN. 

Crisis,  In  Latin  crimen,  Greek  «**#»,  signifies  a 
judgement,  sentence,  or  punishment :  also  the  cause  of 
the  sentence  or  punishment,  iu  which  latter  sense  it  It 
here  taken :  vice,  in  Latin  vitium,  from  vito  to  avoid, 
signifies  that  which  ought  to  be  avoided :  sis,  in  8axon 
synse,  Swedish  evnd,  German  ssnsV.old  German 
eunta,  sunto,  ace  Latin  eontes,  Greek  etVrsc,  from  eine 
to  hurt,  signifies  the  thing  that  hurts :  sin  being  of  all 
things  the  most  hurtful. 

A  crime  it  a  social  offence ;  a  vice  Is  a  personal 
offence:  every  action  which  does  injury  to  others, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  Is  a  crime;  that 
which  does  injury  to  ourselves  is  a  vice. 

A  crisis  consists  in  the  violation  of  human  laws; 
'  The  most  ignorant  heathen  knows  and  feels  thai, 
when  be  has  committed  an  unjust  and  cruel  action,  he 
has  committed  a  crime  and  deserves  punishment.'— 
Blair.  Vice  consists  in  the  variation  of  the  moral 
law ;  '  If  a  man  makes  his  vicee  publick,  though  they 
be  such  as  seem  principally  to  affeot  himself  (as  drunk- 
enness or  the  like),  they  then  become,  by  the  bad  ex- 
ample they  set,  of*  pernicious  effects  to  society.'— 
Blacuton a.  Sin  consists  in  the  violation  of  the  Di- 
vine law ;  'Every  single  gross  act  of  ein  is  much  the 
same  thing  to  the  conscience  that  a  great  blow  or  fall 
is  to  tho  head ;  tt  stuns  mid  bereaves  it  of  all  use  of 
Its  senses  for  a  time/— Soutb.  Sin,  therefore,  com- 
prehends both  crime  sad  vice ;  but  there  are  many  sins 
which  arc  not  crimes  nor  vices ;  crimee  are  tried  before 
a  human  court,  and  punished  agreeably  to  the  sentence 
of  the  judge ;  vices  and  sins  are  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  conscience ;  the  former  arc  puuished  In 
this  world,  the  latter  will  be  punished  In  the  world  to 
come,  by  the  sentence  of  the  Almighty :  treason  Is  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes;  drunkenness  one  of  tho 
roost  dreadful  vices;  religious  hypocrny  one  of  the  moat 
heinous  sine. 

Crimes  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  repentance ;  society 
demands  reparation  for  the  injury  committed:  vices 
continue  to  punish  the  offender  as  long  as  they  sre  che- 
rished.* sine  are  pardoned  through  the  atonement  and 
mediation  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  on  the  simple  con- 
dition of  sincere  repentance.  Crimee  and  vices  disturb 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  they  affect  men's 
earthly  happiness  only ;  sin  destroys  the  soul,  both  for 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come:  crimes  sometimes 
go  unpunbbed ;  but  ein  carries  its  own  punishment 
with  it :  murderers  who  escape  the  punishment  due  to 
their  crimes  commonly  suffer  the  torments  which  at- 
tend the  commission  of  such  flagrant  sins.  Crimes  are 
particular  acts;  vices  are  habitual  acts  of  commission; 
sine  are  acts  of  commission  or  omission,  habitual  or 
particular :  personal  security,  respect  for  the  laws,  and 
regard  forone's  moral  character,  operate  to  prevent  tho 
commission  of  crimes  or  vices  ;  the  fesr  of  God  deters 
from  the  commission  of  sin. 

A  crime  always  Involves  a  violation  of  a  law ;  a  vies, 
whether  in  conduct  or  disposition,  always  diminishes 
moral  excellence  and  involves  guilt;  a  em  always  sup- 
poses some  perversity  of  will  in  an  accountable  agent 
Children  may  commit  crimes,  but  we  may  trust  Umt 
in  the  divine  mercy  they  will  not  all  be  imputed  to  them 
as  eine.  Of  vices,  however,  as  they  are  habitual,  wo 
have  no  right  to  suppose  that  any  exception  will  bo 
made  in  the  accmint  of  our**'**. 

Crimes  vary  with  tlnressnd countries;  vices  may  bo 
mors  or  less  pernicious;  but  ein  is  ns  unchangeable  in 
lis  nature  as  the  Being  whom  it  oflends.    Smuggling 
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,  which  in  other 

, lot  regarded:  the 

warn  of  gluttony  hi  not  so  dreadful  as  that  of  drunken- 
ness; every  inuu  offence  against  an  infinitely  good 
and  vim  Being,  must  always  bear  me  same  stomp  of 
gailtaod  enormity.  > 

By  the  affectation  of  some  writers  fn  modern  times, 
the  word  crtsi  hat  beeajosed  in  toe  singular  to  denote, 
la  toe  abstraet  sense,  a  course  of  criminal  conduct,  but 
lbs  Innovation  is  not  warranted  by  the  necessity  of  iho 
ease,  the  word  being  used  in  the  plural  number,  in  that 
t,  as  to  be  encouraged  in  the  commission  of  crimes, 


CRIMINAL,  0UILT7. 
CWsusif,  from  crime,  signifies  belonging  or  relating 
a  crime;  guilty,  from  guilt,  signifies  baring  guilt 


guilt  comes  from  the  German  gotten  to  pay,  and  gelt  a 
fine,  debt,  or  from  guile  and  beguile,  according  to  H< 


Tooke;  *  ffwtt  is  ge-wigled  guiled,  gukVa\  guilt;  the 
past  participle  of  ge-wlgllan  and  to  nod  guilt  in  any  one, 
to  to  find  that  be  has  seen  guilod,  or  as  we  now  say, 
baguiled,  as  wicked  means  witched  or  bewitched.'— 
(Diversions  of  Purley.) 

Criminal  respects  the  character  of  the  offence ; » True 
modesty  avoids  every  thing  that  is  criminal ;  false 
modesty  every  thing  that  is  unfashionable.'— Addisoh. 
Ouilty  respects  the  fact  of  committing  the  offence,  or 
more  properly  the  person  committing  it; 


sappall'd  whh  deeply  troubled  thought ; 
And  yet  not  alwayson  the  guilty  head 


the  fated  naeh.— Tbom sou. 


The 


criminality  of  a  person  is  estimated  by  all  the  clr- 
rtances  of  his  conduct  which  present  themselves  to 


observation;  his  guilt  requires  to  be  proved  by  evi 
dance.  The  criminality  Is  not  a  matter  of  question, 
but  of  Judgement ;  the  guilt  is  often  doubtful,  if  not  po- 
sitively concealed.  The  higher  the  rank  of  a  person, 
the  greater  his  criminality  if  he  does  not  observe  an 
upright  and  irreproachable  conduct;  'If  this  perseve- 
rance in  wrong  often  appertains  to  individuals,  it  much 
more  frequently  belongs  to  publick  bodies;  in  them  the 
smgraee  of  errour,  or  even  the  eriminsJilv  of  conduct, 
belongs  to  so  many,  that  no  one  is  ashamed  of  the  part 
which  belongs  to  himself.'— Watsom.  Wliere  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  are  concerned  in  any  unlawful  pro- 
ceeding the  difficulty  of  attaching  the  guilt  to  the  real 
offender  is  greatly  increased ;  *  When  these  two  are 
token  away/the  possibility  of  guilt,  and  the  possibility 
of  Innocence,  what  restraint  can  the  belief  or  the  creed 
lay  upon  any  man  1*— Hammond. 

Criminality  attaches  to  the  aider,  abettor,  or  encou- 
nter ;  but  guilt,  In  the  strict  sense  only,  to  the  perpe- 
trator of  what  Is  bod.  A  person  may  therefore  some* 
times  be  criminal  without  being  guilty.  He  who  con- 
ceals the  offences  of  another  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  more  criminal  than  the  guilty  person 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  guilty  with- 
out being  criminml:  the  taller  designates  something 
aosltiveiy  bad,  but  the  former  Is  qualified  by  the  object 
nf  the  ruilL  Those  only  are  denominated  criminal 
who  offend  seriously,  either  against  publick  law  or  pri- 
vate morals;  but  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  guilty, 
either  of  the  greatest  or  the  smallest  offences.  He  who 
contradicts  anotlier  abruptly  In  conversation  Is  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  politeness,  but  he  Is  not  criminal. 

Criminal  is  moreover  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the 


_  tone;  ratty  la  mostly  applied  to  the  person  doing. 
We  commonly  speak  of  actions,  proceedings,  Intentions, 
and  views,  as  criminal ;  but  or  the  person,  the  mind, 
or  the  conscience,  as  guilty.  It  is  very  criminal  to  sow 
dimension  among  men;  although  there  are  too  many 
who  from  a  busy  temper  are  gudty  of  this  offence. 

CftWINAL,  CULPRIT,  MALEFACTOR,  FELON, 
CONVICT. 
All  these  termc  are  employed  for  a  publick  offender; 
hut  the  first  conveys  no  more  than  this  general  idea ; 
while  Hie  others  comprehend  some  accessory  Idea  In 
theksigniacatlon:  criminal  (v.  Criminal,  Ouilty)  Is  a 
general  term,  and  the  rest  are  properly  species  of  cri- 
minals ;  culprit,  from  the  Latin  culpa,  and  prekeusuo 
token  In  a  fault,  signifies  the  criminal  who  b  directly 
charged  with  his  offence:  malefactor,  compounded  of 
the  Latin  terms  staft  and  fatter,  signifies  an  evil  doer. 


that  is,  one  who  does  evil,  tot  distinction  from  him  who 
does  good :  felon,  from  felony,  in  Latin  fetsnria  a  capital 
crime,  comes  from  the  Greek  fmjkumc  on  imposture 
because  fraud  and  viltany  are  the  prominent  features 
of  every  capital  offence:  convict,  In  Latin,  convictuo, 
participle  of  eonvinco  to  convince  or  prove,  signifies  one 
proved  or  found  guilty. 

When  we  wish  to  speak  In  general  of  those  who  by 
offences  against  the  laws  or  regulations  of  society  have 
exposed  ihemselves  to  punishment,  we  denominate 
them  criminals;  '  If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  shall  only 
set  upon  them  in  a  body,  and  will  not  be  provoked  by 
the  worst  usage  I  can  receive  from  others,  to  make  an 
example  of  any  particulor  ertminel.'— Addison.  When 
we  consider  persons  as  already  brought  before  a  trihu 
nal,  we  call  them  culprits ; 

The  Jury  then  withdrew  a  a 
As  iron  weighty  points  to  c 
And  right  or  wrong  resolved  to  save  her, 
They  gave  a  verdietin  her  favour. 
The  culprit  by  escape  grown  bold, 
Pilfers  alike  from  young  and  old,— Mooaa 
When  we  consider  men  In  regard  to  the  moral  turpi 
tude  of  their  character,  as  the  promoters  of  evil  rather 
than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  malefactors  ; 
For  this  the  malefactor  goat  was  laid 
On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  his  forfeit  paid.— Daman. 
When  we  consider  men  as  offending  by  the  grosser  vio- 
lations of  the  law.  they  are  termed  felons ;  '  He  (Earl 
Ferrers)  expressed  some  displeasure  at  being  executed 
as  a  common  felon,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  such  a  mul- 
titude.'—Smoluct.  When  we  consider  men  as  already 
under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  we  denominate  them 
convicts  ; 
Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  none 
Are  to  behold  the  judgement,  but  the  Judged ; 
Those  two :  the  third  best  absent  Is  condemn'd 
Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law, 
Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs.— Miltoh 
The  punishments  inflicted  on  criminals  fury  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  crhnes,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  judged:  a  guilty  conscience 
will  give  a  man  the  air  of  a  culprit  in  the  presence  of 
thoso-who  have  not  authority  to  be  either  his  accusers 
or  Judges :  It  gratified  the  malice  of  the  Jews  to  causa 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  be  crucified  between  two  male- 
factors: it  Is  an  important  regulation  in  tlie  Internal 
economy  of  a  prison,  to  have  felons  kept  distinct  from 
each  other,  particularly  If  their  crimes  are  of  an  atro- 
cious nature :  It  has  not  uufrequenliy  happened,  that 
when  the  sentence  of  the  law  has  placed  convicts  la 
the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  their  characters  have 
undergone  so  entire  n  reformation,  as  to  enable  them  to 
attain  a  higher  pitch  of  elevation  than  they  bod  ever 
enjoyed  before. 

CULPABLE,  FAULTY. 

Culpable,  In  Latin  culpabilis,  from  culpa  a  fault  or 
blame,  signifies  worthy  of  blame,  fit  to  be  blamed ; 
faulty,  from  fault,  having  faults. 

We  are  culpable  from  the  commission  of  one  fault ; 
we  are  faulty  from  the  number  of  faults:  culpable  is 
a  relative  term ;  faulty  Is  absolute ;  we  are  culpable 
with  regard  to  a  superiour  whose  Intentions  we  have  not 
fulfilled;  we  are  faulty  whenever  we  commit  any 
faults.  A  master  pronounces  his  servant  culpable  for 
not  having  attended  to  his  commands ;  •  In  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  we  find  the  memory  of  one  like 
that  of  another,  and  honestly  Impute  omissions  not  to 
Involuntary  forgetmlncss,  hut  culpable  Inattention.'— 
Jonnson.  An  Indifferent  person  pronounces  another 
u*  faulty  whose /asto  have  come  under  his  notice; 
*  In  the  consideration  of  human  life  tlie  satirist  never 
rails  upon  persons  who  are  not  glaringly  faulty.'— 
Stkklb.  It  Is  possible  therefore  to  be  faulty  Without 
being  cuZpabU,  but  not  vies  varsi. 

GUILTLESS,  INNOCENT,  HARMLESS. 

Guiltless,  without  guilt,  Is  more  than  innocent:  **+> 
nocence,  from  noceo  to  hurt,  extends  no  farther  than  the 
quality  of  not  hurting  by  any  direct  act ;  guiltless  com- 
prehends the  quality  of  not  intending  to  hurt:  tt  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  be  innocent  without  being  guils- 
lur.  thmirh  ««t  »»>•  uarod:  he  who  wishes  for  the 
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death  of  mother  it  not  guiltless,  tboogb  be  may  be 
tmasesaJ  of  Um  crime  of  murder.    Guiltless  teems  to 

aard  a  men's  general  condition ;  innocent  hie  parti- 
ar  condition:  no  man  to  guiltless  in  tlie  sight  of 
God,  for  no  man  is  exempt  from  the  guilt  ofsin ;  but  he 
may  be  innocent  in  the  sight  of  men,  or  innocent  of  all 
such  Intentions  offences  es  render  him  obnoxious  to 
bis  fellow-creatures.  Guiltlessness  wns  that  heppy 
state  of  perfection  which  men  lost  at  the  fall ; 

Ah !  why  should  all  mankind 
For  one  man's  fault  thus  guiltless  be  condamn'd, 
If  guiltless  7  But  from  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt  t— Miltom. 

Innocence  Is  that  relative  or  comparative  state  of  per- 
fection which  is  attainable  here  on  earth:  the  highest 
state  of  innocence  is  an  Ignorance  of  evil ;'  When  Adam 


sees  the  several  chances  of  nature  about  him,  he  ap- 
pears In  a  disorder  of  mind  suitable  to  one  who  had 
forfeited  both  his  tnaecsasa  and  Ids  happiness.'— An- 


Guiltless  is  In  the  proper  sense  applicable  only  to 
the  condition  of  man ;  and  when  applied  to  things,  it 
still  has  a  reference  to  the  person ; 

But  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  guild***  feast  1  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  fruits  and  herbs  supplied, 

Ana  water  from  the  spring.— Goldsmith. 

Innocent  is  equally  applicable  to  persons  or  things ;  a 
person  Is  innocent  who  has  not  committed  any  injury, 
or  has  not  any  direct  purpose  to  commit  an  injury ;  or 
a  conversation  is  innocent  which  to  free  from  what 
Is  hurtful.  Innocent  and  harmless  boxh  recommend 
themselves  as  qualities  negatively  good;  they  desig- 
nate an  exemption  either  In  the  person  or  thing  from 
Injury,  and  differ  only  in  regard  in  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury :  innocence  respects  moral  injury,  and  karmUs* 
physical  Injury:  a  person  Is  innocent  who  to  free  from 
moral  impurity  and  wicked  purposes;  hs  is  harmless 
if  he  have  not  the  power  or  disposition  to  commit  any 
violence ;  a  diversion  is  innocent  which  has  nothing  in 
It  likely  to  corrupt  the  morals ;  *  A  man  should  endea- 
vour to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleasures  as 
wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  Into  them  with 
safety.1— Annuo*:*  A  game  to  harmless  which  to  not 
likely  to  Inflict  any  wound,  or  endanger  the  health ; 

Full  on  Ms  breast  the  Trojan  arrow  fell, 
But  bsrmU**  bounded  fron\  the  plated  steel. 

AnnisoR. 


IMPERFECTION,  DEFECT,  FAULT,  VICE. 

Imperfection  denotes  either  the  abstract  quality  of 
hnperfect,  or  the  thing  which  constitutes  It  imperfect ; 
dsfect  signifies  that  which  to  deficient  or  mils  short, 
from  the  Latin  defieia  to  tall  short :  fault,  from  foil, 
signifies  thai  which  falls ;  vice,  signifies  the  same  as 
exnlaimed  under  the  head  of  Crisis. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to  persons  or  things. 
An  imperfection  in  n  person  arises  from  his  wsnt  of 
psr/sction,yind  the  infirmity  of  his  nam  re;  there  is  no 
one  without  some  point  of  imperfection  which  is  ob- 
vious to  others,  if  not  to  himself:  he  may  strive  to 
diminish  it,  although  he  cannot  expect  to  get  altogether 
rid  of  it :  a  defect  to  a  deviation  from  the  general  con- 
stitution of  man ;  it  to  what  may  be  natural  to  the  man 
as  an  individual,  but  not  natural  to  man  as  a  species ; 
In  this  manner  we  may  >peak  of  a  defect  in  the  speech, 
or  a  defect  in  temper.  The  fault  and  vice  rise  in  de- 
gree and  character  above  either  of  tlie  former  terms ; 
they  both  reflect  disgraco  more  or  less  on  the  person 
possessing  them ;  but  the  fault  alwsys  characterizes 
the  agent,  and  is  said  in  relation  to  an  individual ;  the 
vice  characterizes  the  action,  and  may  be  considered 
abstractedly :  hence  we  speak  of  a  man's  faults  as  the 
things  we  may  condemn  in  him ;  but  we  may  speak  of 
the  vices  of  drunkenness,  lying,  and  the  like,  without 
any  immediate  reference  to  any  one  who  practises 
these  etc**.  When  they  are  both  employed  for  an  in-, 
dividual,  their  distinction  is  obvious:  me  fawlt  may 
lessen  the  amiability  or  excellence  of  the  chamcter ; 
the  vief  is  a  stain :  a  single  act  destroy  its  purity,  an 

"'  ui:  practice  to  a  pollution. 


In  regard  to  things  the  distinction  depends  upon  the 
preceding  explanation  In  a  great  measure,  for  we  can 
scarcely  use  these  words  without  thinking  on  msn  as 
a  moral  agent,  who  was  made  the  most  perfect  of  all 
creatures,  and  became  the  most  imperfect;  and  from 
our  imperfection  has  arisen,  also,  a  general  imperfec- 
tion throughout  all  the  works  of  creation.  Tlie  word 
imperfection  is  theret  jre  tlie  most  unqualified  term  of 
all :  there  may  be  imperfection  in  regard  to  our  Maker ; 
or  there  may  be  imperfection  in  regard  to  what  we 
conceive  of  perfection ;  and  In  thto  case  the  term 
simply  and  generally  implies  whatever  falls  short  In 
any  degree  or  manner  of  perfection ;  *  It  to  a  pleasant 
story  Uiat  we,  forsooth,  who  are  the  only  imperfect  crea- 
tures in  the  universe,  are  the  only  beings  thai  will  not 
allow  of  imperfection.*— Stkkls.  Defect  is  a  positive 
degree  of  imperfection  :  it  is  contrary  both  to  our  ideas 
of  perfection  or  our  particular  intention :  thus,  there 
may  be  a  defect  in  the  materials  of  which  a  thing  to 
made;  or  a  defect  in  the  mode  of  making  it:  the  term 
defect,  however,  whether  said  of  persons  or  things, 
characterizes  rather  the  object  than  the  agent;  'This 
low  race  of  men  take  a  particular  pleasure  in  finding 
an  eminent  character  levelled  to  their  condltiou  by  a 
report  of  Its  defects,  and  keep  themselves  in  counte- 
nance, though  they  are  excelled  in  a  thousand  virtues, 
if  they  believe  that  tliey  have  in  common  with  a  great 
person  nny  one/ov/t.*— Aodison.  Fanlt,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  said  of  things,  alwsys  refers  to  the  agent: 
thus  we  may  say  there  Is  a  defect  in  the  glass,  or  a  de- 
fect in  the  spring ;  but  there  to  mfemlt  in  the  workman- 
ship, or  s  fauit  in  the  putting  together,  mid  the  like. 
Vic*,  with  regard  to  things,  Is  properly  a  serious  or 
rsdical  defect;  the  former  lies  In  the  constitution  of 
the  whole,  lite  latter  may  lie  in  the  parts ;  tlie  former 
lies  in  essentials,  the  latter  lies  in  the  accidents;  there 
may  be  a  defect  in  the  «hape  or  make  of  a  horse ;  but 
lite  vice  is  said  in  regard  to  his  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness, his  docility  or  indocility ; » I  did  myself  the  honour 
this  day  to  make  a  visit  to  a  iady  of  quality,  who  is 
one  of  those  who  are  ever  railing  at  the  vices  of  the 
age.'— Stkxlk. 


IMPERFECTION,  WEAKNESS,  FRAILTY, 
FAILING,  FOIBLE. 

Imperfection  (v.  Imperfection)  has  already  been  eon 
sldercd  as  thai  which  in  the  most  extended  sense 
sbridges  the  moral  perfection  of  man ;  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  imperfection,  varying  in  degree  and  circum- 
stances ;  *  You  live  in  a  reign  of  human  infirmity, 
where  every  one  has  imperfections.* — Blais.  Weak- 
ness to  a  positive  and  strong  degree  of  imperfection^ 
which  Is  opposed  to  strength ;  it  to  what  we  do  not  so 
necessarily  look  for,  nnd  therefore  distinguishes  the  In- 
dividual who  to  liable  to  it;  'The  folly  of  allowing 
ourselves  to  delay  what  ws  know  cannot  finally  hi 
escaped,  to  one  of  the  general  weaknesses  which,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  prevail  in  every  mind.'— Josm- 
son.  Frailty  to  another  strong  mode  of  imperfection 
which  characterizes  the  fragility  of  man,  but  not  of  nil 
men ;  it  diners  from  weakness  in  respect  to  tlie  object. 
A  weakness  lies  more  in  the  judgement  or  in  the  senti* 
ment ;  frailty  lies  more  in  tlie  moral  features  of  an 
action;  'There  are  circumstances  which  every  man 
must  know  will  prove  tlie  occasions  of  ealliisj  forth 
his  latent  frailties.'— Blair.  It  Is  a  weakness  4n  a 
man  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  any  one  against  his 
bolter  judgement :  it  to  s  /ratify  to  yield  to  intemper- 
ance or  Illicit  indulgences.  Failings  and  foibles  are 
the  smallest  degrees  of  imperfection,  to  which  the 
human  character  is  liable:  we  have  all  our  faxltngs  In 
temper,  and  our  foibles  in  our  habits  and  our  prepos 
sessions:  end  be,  as  Horace  observes,  to  the  best  who 
has  the  fewest ;  *  Never  allow  small  failings  to  dwell 
on  your  attention  so  much  as  to  deface  the  whole  of  an 
amiable  character.*— Blais,  '  Witty  men  hn vc  some- 
times sense  enough  to  know  their  own  foibles,  and 
tlierefore  they  craftily  shun  the  attacks  of  an  sign- 
mem.'— Wattb.  For  our  imperfections  we  must  seek 
superiour  aid :  we  must  be  most  on  our  guard  against 
those  weaknesses  to  which  tlie  softness  or  susceptibility 
of  our  minds  may  most  expose  us,  and  against  those 
frailties  into  which  tlie  violence  of  our  evil  nnarione 
may  bring  us :  toward  the  failing*  and  foibles  of 
others  we  may  be  indulgent,  but  should  ne  ambitious 
to  correct  them  in  ourselves. 
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TO  FAIL,  FALL  SHOUT,  BE  DEFICIENT. 

JUL  in  French  faillir,  German,  accfeklsn,  like  the 
word  fall,  couy-s  from  toe  Latin  folio  to  deceive,  and 
the  Hebrew  Sat  U>  (all  or  decay. 

To/ail  marks  the  result  of  actions  or  efforts;  a  per- 
son /ed*  in  Ids  undertaking :  fall  short  designate! 
either  the  result  of  actions,  or  the  state  of  things;  a 
person  falls  short  in  his  calculation,  or  in  his  account ; 
the  ton*  fall*  short  of  the  expectation :  to  be  deficient 
mark*  only  the  state  or  quality  of  objects ;  a  person  is 
deficient  in  good  maimers.  People  frequently  fail  in 
their  best  endeavours  for  want  of  knowing  how  to 
apply  their  abilities;  »I  would  not  willingly  laugh  but 
to  Instruct ;  or,  if  I  sometimes  fad  tn  tbif  point,  when 
my  mirth  ceases  to  be  Instructive,  It  shall  never  cease 
to  be  Innocent'— Addison.  When  our  expectations 
me  immoderate,  It  is  not  surprbingif  our  success  falls 
smart  of  our  hopes  and  wishes:  'There  le  not  iu  my 
opinion  any  thing  more  mysterious  in  nature  than  thb 
Instinct  in  animals,  which  tbus  rises  above  reason, 
and  falls  infinitely  short  of  it'— Adoisoh.  There  is 
nothing  in  which  people  discover  themselves  to  be 
mote  deficient  than  In  keeping  ordinary  engagements ; 
While  all  creation  speaks  the  pow'r  divine, 
Is  it  deficient  in  the  main  design  J— Jbkyhs. 
To  fail  and  ha  deficient  are  both  applicable  to  the 
characters  of  men ;  but  the  former  is  mostly  employed 
for  the  moral  conduct,  the  latter  for  the  outward  beha- 
viour: hence  a  man  is  said  xofail  in  his  duty,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  obligations,  in  the  performance  of  a 
promise,  and  the  like ;  bnt  to  be  deficient  In  politeness, 
In  attention  to  bis  friends,  In  his  address,  in  his  manner 
of  entering  a  room  and  the  like. 


■pecles  of  miscarriage ,  and  in  application  a  speeles  of 
failure,  as  k  applies  only  to  the  designs  of  conscious 
agents ;  but  it  does  not  carry  the  mud  back  to  the 


Tbe  failure  (v.  To  fait)  bespeaks  the  action,  or  t 
result  of  the  action ;  the  failing  Is  the  habit,  or  t 
kaMtoal  failure ;  the  failure  is  said  of  one's  undi 


FAILURE,  FAILING. 

rthe 
the 
\  under- 
takings, or  in  any  point  generally  in  which  one  fails ; 
•  Though  some  violations  of  the  petition  of  rights  may 
perhaps  be  imputed  to  him  (Charles  I.),  these  are  more 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  than  to 
any  failure  in  the  integrity  of  his  principles.'— Hums. 
The  foiling  Is  said  of  one's  moral  cbaractef :  '  There 
is  scarcely  any  failing  of  mind  or  body,  which  Instead 
of  producing  shame  and  discontent,  its  natural  effects, 
has  not  one  time  or  other  gladdened  vanity  with  the 
hope  of  praise.'— Johnson.  The  failure  is  opposed  to 
the  success;  the  /siting  to  the  perfection.  The  mer- 
chant must  be  prepared  for  failures  In  his  speculations : 
the  statesman  for  failures  In  his  projects,  the  result  of 
which  depends  upon  contingencies  that  are  above 
human  control.  With  our  failings,  however,  it  Is 
somewhat  different ;  we  must  never  rest  satisfied  that 
we  are  without  them,  nor  contented  with  the  mere 
i  that  we  have  tbem. 


FAILURE,  MISCARRIAGE,  ABORTION 
Failure  (v.  To  foil)  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
'    leslgn ;  miscarriage,  that  is,  the  carrying 


^      and  hb  d<    _  _  .  „    w 

or  going  wrong,  hi  applicable  to  all  sublunary  concerns, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  agent;  abortion, 
Aom  the  Latin  sbarior,  to  deviate  from  the  rise,  or  to 
pass  away  before  it  be  come  to  maturity,  Is  In  the  pro- 
per sense  applied  to  the  process  of  animal  nature,  and 
in  the  figurative  sense,  to  the  thoughts  and  designs 
which  are  conceived  in  the  mind. 

Failure  is  more  definite  in  its  signification,  and 
Umited  in  its  application ;  we  speak  of  the  failures  of 
individuals,  but  of  the  miscarriages  of  nations  or 
things :  the  failure  reflects  on  tlie  person  so  as  to  excite 
towards  him  some  sentiment,  either  of  compassion, 
displeasure,  or  tho  like;  *He  that  attempts  to  show, 
however  modestly,  the  failures  of  a  celebrated  writer, 
shall  surely  irritate  hb  admirers.'— Johnson.  The 
miscarriage  b  considered  mostly  In  relation  to  the 
course  of  human  events ;  'The  miscarriages  of  the 
great  designs  of  princes  are  recorded  in  the  histories  of 
the  world/— Johnson.  The  failure  of  Xerxes*  expe- 
dition reflected  disgrace  upon  himself;  but  the  sris- 
earriage  of  military  enterprises  In  general  are  attri- 
butable to  the  elements,  or  some  such  untoward  clr- 
ejimsjiHi  a    The  nsersisn,  la  Its  proper  sense,  Is  n 


agent,  for  we  speak  of  the  abortion  of  a  scheme  with 
as  little  reference  tn  the  schemer,  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  miscarriage  of  an  expedition ;  '  All  abortion  is 
from  Infirmity  and  defect.'— South. 


INSOLVENCY,  FAILURE,  BANKRUPTCY. 

All  these  terms  are  properly  used  in  the  mercantile 
world,  but  arc  not  excluded  also  in  a  figurative  sense 
from  general  application.  Insolvency,  from  in  priva- 
tive, and  setae  to  pay,  signifying  not  to  pay,  denotes  a 
state,  namely,  the  state  of  not  being  able  to  pay  what 
one  owes ;  failure,  from  to  fail,  signifies  the  set  of fail' 
tug  in  one's  business,  or  a  cessation  of  business  for 
want  of  means  to  carry  It  on ;  bankruptcy,  from  the 
two  words  bancs  rupta,  or  a  broken  bank,  denotes  the 
effect  of  a  failure,  namely,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
capital  and  credit  by  which  a  concern  b  upheld.  The 
word  bankruptcy  owes-  lis  origin  to  the  Italians,  bp 
whom  it  b  called  baneorette,  because  originally  the 
money-eliangers  of  Italy  had  benches  at  which  they 
conducted  their  business,  and  when  any  one  of  them 
failed  hb  bench  was  broken.  These  terms  are  seldom 
confined  to  one  person,  or  description  of  persons.  As 
an  incapacity  to  pay  debts  b  very  frequent  among 
others  besides  men  of  business,  insolvency  la  said  of 
any  such  persons ;  a  gentleman  may  die  in  a  state  of 
insolvency  who  does  not  leave  effects  sufficient  to  covet 
ail  demands ; 

Even  the  dear  delight 

Of  sculpture,  paint,  intaglios,  books  and  coins, 

Thy  breast,  sagacious  prudence!  shall  connect 

With  filth  and  beggary,  nor  disdain  to  link 

With  black  insolvency.— Shknstons. 

All  hough  failure  b  here  specifically  taken  for  afaituea 
In  business,  yet  there  may  ten  failure  in  one  particular 
undertaking  witliout  any  direct  insolvency :  a  failure 
may  likewise  only  Imply  a  temporary  failure  in  pay- 
ment, or  it  may  imply  an  entire  failure  of  the  concern ; 
1  The  greater  the  whole  quantity  of  trade,  the  greater 
of  course  must  be  the  positive  number  of  fsilures% 
white  the  aggregate  success  b  still  tn  tbe  same  propor 
tlon.'— Bcrkk.  As  a  bankruptcy  b  a  legal  transac- 
tion, which  entirely  dissolves  the  firm  under  which 
any  business  b  conducted.  It  necessarily  implies  n 
failure  in  the  full  extent  of  tho  term ;  yet  It  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  insolvency ;  for  some  men  may, 
in  consequence  of  a  temporary  failure,  be  led  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  bankruptcy,  who  are  afterward  enabled 
to  give  a  full  dividend  to  all  their  creditors ;  4  By  an 
oct  of  insolvency  ail  persons  who  are  in  too  low  a  way 
of  dealing  to  be  bankrupts,  or  not  In  a  mercantile  state 
of  life,  ere  discharged  from  all  suits  and  imprisonments, 
by  delivering  up  all  their  estates  and  effects,'— Black- 
sjonb.  But  from  the  entire  state  of  destitution  which 
a  bankruptcy  involves  in  it,  the  term  is  generally  taken 
for  Uie  most  hopeless  state  of  want ;  •  Perktn  gathered 
together  a  power  neither  in  number  nor  in  hardiness 
contemptible;  but  in  their  fortunes  to  be  (bared,  being 
bankrupts,  and  many  of  them  felons.'— Ba.com.  It  Is 
also  used  figuratively;  'Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for 
word  with  me  I  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt,— Shoes- 


ERROUR,  FAULT. 
Errour,  from  erro  to  wander  or  go  astray,  respects 
the  act ;  fault,  from  fail,  respects  the  agent :  the  errour 
may  lay  in  tbe  judgement,  or  In  the  conduct ;  but  the 
fault  lies  in  the  will  or  intention :  tbe  errour*  of  youth 
must  be  treated  with  indulgence:  but  their  /sails  must 
on  all  accounts  be  corrected ;  errour  b  said  of  that 
which  is  Individual  and  partial; 
Bold  b  the  task  when  subjects,  grown  ton  wbe, 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  hb  errour  lies.— Pops. 
Fault  is  said  of  that  which  b  habitual ;  « Other  faults 


are  not  under  the  win's  Jurisdiction,  and  should  if 
possible  escape  her  observation,  bat  Jealom     * 
her  particularly  for  Its  cure.' —A  ddojon.  It  is  an  e 
to  use  Intemperate  language  at  any  time;  it  b  *i/s%ft 
in  tbe  temper  of  i 
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ERROUR,  MISTAKE,  BLUNDER. 

JBrrrar,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  marks  the  act  of 
wandering ,  or  the  state  of  being  gone  astray ;  a  mistake 
Is  a  taking  ami*  or  wrong ;  blunder  is  not  improbably 
changed  from  blind,  and  signifies  any  thing  done  blindly. 

~  riverssi  sens 


Erromr  in  its  universal  sense  Is  the  geueral  term, 
since  every  deviation  from  what  is  right  in  rational 
•genu  is  termed  erreur,  which  is  strictly  opposed  to 
truth :  erronr  is  the  lot  of  humanity ;  into  whatever 
we  attempt  to  do  or  think  erronr  will  be  sure  to  creep: 
fne  term  therefore  Is  of  unlimited  use ;  the  very  men- 
tion of  it  reminds  us  of  our  condition :  we  have  errettr* 
of  judgement;  erroure  of  calculation;  errtmrs  of  the 
head;  and  erronre  of  the  taeart;  *  Idolatry  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  erreur  arising  from  mistaken  devo- 
tion.'—Addicon.  The  other  terms  designate  modes  of 
srreirr,  which  mostly  refer  to  the  common  concerns  of 
lift:  mistake  Is  an  erreur  of  choice ;  blunder  mi  erronr 
of  action :  children  and  careless  people  are  most  apt  to 
make  mistakes;  'It  happened  that  the  king  himself 
passed  through  the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and 
smiling  at  the  mistake  of  the  derviee,  asked  him  how 
to  could  possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a 
palace  from  a  caravansary  .'—Annuo*.  Ignorant,  con- 
ceited and  stupid  people  commonly  commit  btnndero  : 
'Pope  allows  that  Dennis  had  detected  one  of  those 
slander*  which  are  called  bulls.'— Joaxsox.  A  sus- 
take  must  be  rectified ;  in  commercial  transactions  it 
may  be  of  serious  consequence:  a  blunder  must  be  set 
right;  but  blnnderare  are  not  always  to  be  set  right ; 
and  blundere  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  as  only  to  ex- 
die  laughter. 


TO  DEVIATE,  WANDER,  SWERVE,  STRAY. 

Deviate,  from  the  Latin  deems,  and  de  via,  signifies 
literally  to  turn  out  of  the  way ;  wander,  in  German 
sunder*,  or  wondeJa,  a  frequentative  of  wenden  to 
turn,  signifies  to  tum  frequently ;  swerve,  probably 
worn  the  German  echvafen  to  ramble,  eikweben  to 
soar,  fee.  signifies  to  take  an  unsteady,  wide,  and  indi- 
rect course;  stray  is  probably  a  change  from  srrs  to 
wander. 

Deviate  always  supposes  a  direct  path ;  wonder  in* 
eludes  no  Mich  Idea.    The  act  of  deviating  is  commonly 
lenity,  that  of  rendering  \»  Indifferent:  they  may  fre- 
quently exchange  significations;  the  former  being  Jus- 
tifiable by  necessity ;  and  the  latter  arising  from  an  un- 
steadiness of  mind.    Deviate  is  mostly  used  in  the 
moral  acceptation ;  wander  may  be  used  in  either 
tense.    A  person  deviates  from  any  plan  or  rule  laid 
down;  be  wander*  from  the  subject  In  which  he  is 
engaged.    Ae  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  will  not 
admit  of  an  exception,  It  is  impossible  but  the  wleest 
will  find  it  necessary  In  their  moral  conduct  to  deviate 
occasionally;  yet  every  wanton  deviation  from  an  es- 
tablished practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper  on  the 
part  of  the  deviatar;  •  While  we  remain  in  this  life 
we  are  subject  to  Innumerable  temptations,  which, 
if  listened  to,  will  make  us  deviate  from  reason  ana 
goodness. '— Spectator.    Those  who  teander  into  tlio 
regions  of  metapliysicks  are  in  great  danger  of  losing 
themselves;  It  is  with  them  as  with  most  wanderers, 
that  they  spend  their  time  at  best  but  idly ; 
Our  aim  is  happlnees ;  't  Is  yours,  *t  is  mine ; 
He  said ;  't  Is  the  pursuit  of  all  that  live, 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if  'twas  e'er  nttain'd ; 
But  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark, 
Who  thro'  the  flow'ry  paths  of  sauntering  Joy 
Seek  this  coy  goddess.— Ami stxoho. 
To  emerve  is  to  deviate  from  that  which  one  holds 
right;  to  stray  is  to  wander  in  the  same  bad  sense 
men  everve  from  their  duty  to  consult  their  interest ; 
Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought, 
To  ewerve  from  truth.— Milton. 
The  young  etraej  from  the  path  of  rectitude  to  seek 
that  of  pleasure ; 

Why  have  I  stray*  d  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  I 

Goldsmith. 

TO  DIGRESS,  DEVIATE. 
Both  in  the  original  and  the  accepted  sense,  these 
'    express  going  out  of  the  ordinary  course:  but 


digreee  is  used  onry  In  particular,  and  deviate  in  general 
cases.  We  digreee  only  In  a  narrative  whether  writ- 
ten or  spoken ;  we  deviate  In  actions  as  well  as  in 
words,  iu  our  conduct  as  well  as  in  writings. 

Digreee  is  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or  Indifferent 
sense ;  *  The  digreeeiene  In  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  relating 
to  Wotton  and  Bentley,  must  be  confessed  to  discover 
want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  integrity.'— Johhsosi. 
Deviate  in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense;  'A  resolution 
was  taken  (by  the  nuthors  of  the  Spectator)  of  courtiug 
general  approbation  by  general  topless ;  to  this  practice 
they  adhered  with  few  deviation*:— lou*eo*.  Al- 
though frequent  digressions  are  faulty,  yet  occasionally 
it  is  necessary  to  digreee  for  the  purposes  of  explana- 
tion :  every  deviatien  is  bad,  which  k  not  sanctioned 
by  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 


TO  WANDER,  TO  STROLL,  RAMBLE,  ROVE, 
ROAM,  RANGE. 

Wander  signifies  the  same  as  la  the  article  Deviate ; 
strait  is  probably  an  intensive  of  to  roll,  that  is,  to  go 
in  a  planless  manner,  ramble  from  the  Latin  re  and 
ambnlot  is  to  walk  backward  and  forward :  and  reve  is 
probably  a  contraction  of  ramble:  roam  is  connected 
with  our  word  room,  space,  signifying  to  go  in  a  wide 
space,  and  tbe  Hebrew  ED  Hi  to  be  violently  moved 
backward  and  forward;  range,  from  the  noun  range, 
a  rank,  row,  or  extended  space,  signifies  to  go  over  a 
great  apace,  but  within  certain  limits.  Tbe  idea  of 
going  in  an  irregular  and  free  manner  is  common  to  al 
these  terms. 

To  wander  Is  to  go  out  of  the  path  that  fans  been 
already  marked  out ; 

But  far  about  tbey  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  Mm,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urg'd 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  tbe  hand 
Or  Impious  violence.— Thomson. 
Sometimes  wandering  may  be  an  involuntary  action « 
a  person  may  wander  to  a  great  distance,  or  for  an  in 
definite  length  of  time ;  in  this  manner  a  person  won- 
ders, who  has  lost  himself  in  a  wood ;  or  it  may  ben 


And 


I  win  go  lose  myself, 
up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

Sbaksmam. 
To  etroll  Is  to  go  in  a  fixed  path,  but  strolling  Is  a  vo 
luntary  action,  limited  at  our  discretion ;  thus,  when  s 
person  takes  a  walk,  be  sometimes  strolls  from  one 
path  into  another,  as  he  pleases ;  *  I  found  by  the  voice 
of  my  friend  who  walked  by  me,  that  we  bad  Insensibly 
etreUed  into  the  grove  sacred  to  the  widow.'— Adoi- 
som.    To  ramble  is  to  wander  without  any  object,  and 
consequently  with  more  than  ordinary  irregularity:  in 
this  manner  be  who  sets  out  to  take  a  walk,  without 
knowing  or  thinking  where  he  shall  go,  rambles  as 
chsnee  directs;  '  I  thus  rambled  from  pocket  to  pocket 
until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars.— Addison.    To 
rove  Is  to  wander  in  the  same  planless  manner,  but  to 
a  wider  extent ;  a  fugitive  who  does  not  know  bis  road, 
raves  about  the  country  inquest  of  some  retreat; 
Whore  is  that  knowledge  now,  that  regal  thought 
With  Just  advice  and  timely  counsel  fraught  1 
Where  now,  O  Judge  of  Israel,  does  it  rove  t  * 

.Frio*. 
To  ream  Is  to  wander  from  tbe  Impulse  of  a  disordered 
mind ;  in  this  manner  a  lunatick'  who  has  broken  loose 
may  roam  about  the  country ;  so  likewise  a  person 
who  travels  about,  because  be  cannot  rest  in  quiet  at 
home,  may  also  be  said  to  roam  In  quest  of  peace ; 
She  hioks  abroad,  and  prunes  herself  for  Sight, 
Like  an  unwilling  inmate  longs  to  roam 
From  this  dull  earth,  and  seek  her  native  home. 

Jbktrs. 
To  range  Is  the.  contrary  of  to  roam ;  as  the  latter  Indi- 
cates a  disordered  state  of  mind,  the  former  indicates 
eomposure  and  fixedness;  we  range  within  certain 
limits,  as  the  hunter  remgea  the  forest,  the  i' 
ranges  tbe  mountains ; 

The  stag  too  singled  from  the  herd,  where  long 
He  ranged  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades 
Before  the  tempest  drives.— Thomson. 
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BLEMISH,  DEFECT,  FAULT. 

Burnish  u  probably  changed  from  the  word  Mnu, 
fjgnftfytng  tlMt  which  enuses  Name;  de/ec*  and/ovl* 
have  the  same  signification  ae  given  under  the  head  of 
vmpmfsction. 

BUmieh  respects  aceideots  or  incidental  properties 
of  an  object:  defect  cooststs  in  the  want  of  some  spe- 
dflek  propriety  in  an  object;  fault  conveys  the  Idea 
not  only  of  something  wrong,  bat  also  of  Its  relation  to 
toe  author.  There  Is  a  blemish  in  fine  china;  a  defect 
la  the  springe  of  a  dock ;  and  a  fault  in  the  con- 
nivance. An  accident  may  cause  a  blemish  in  a  fine 
painting;  ■There  Is  another  particular  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  blemishes,  or  rather,  the  false 
beauties, of  our  English  tragedy:  I  mean  those  parti- 
cular speeches  which  are  commonly  known  by  the 
Mine  of  rants.*— Aomson.  The  course  of  nature  may 
occasion  a  defect  In  a  person's  speech;  (It  has  been 
often  remarked,  though  not  without  wonder,  that  a 
man  is  more  jealous  of  his  natural  than  of  his  moral 
Qualities;  perhaps  It  will  no  longer  appear  strange,  If 
B  be  considered  that  natural  defects  are  of  necessity, 
and  moral  of  choice.'— H*wnswoaTH.  The  care- 
lessness of  the  workman  is  evinced  by  the  fault*  in  the 
workmanship;  'The  resentment  which  the  discovery 
of  a  fault  or  folly  produces  must  bear  a  certain  pro- 
.,__  ._  _„_  _   .._  '_j0BR8OH#    ^  blemish  mav  be 


portion  to  our 
easier  remedi 
repaired. 


r  folly  prod 
nr  pride.' — < 
lied  than  a 


defect  is  corrected,  or  *  fault 


BLEMISH,  STAIN,  SPOT,  SPECK,  FLAW. 

Blemish  conies  immediately  from  the  French  blimir 
to  grow  pale,  but  probably  in  An  indirect  manner  from 
blame;  etain,  in  French  teindre,  old  French  deeta'ndre, 
comes  from  the  Latin  tingo  to  die ;  spot  is  not  impro- 
bably connected  with  the  word  spit,  Latin  sputum, 
and  the  Hebrew  P3D.  to  adhere  as  something  extra- 
neous ;  spec*,  in  Saxon  specee,  probably  comes  from 
the  same  Hebrew  root ;  fiaw,  in  Saxon  fioh,  Meet, 
German  fieck,  low  German  fiak  or  plakke.  a  spot  or  a 
fragment,  a  piece,  most  probably  from  the  Latin  plaga, 
Greek  vXm/if  a  strip  of  land,  or  a  stripe,  a  wound  in  the 
body. 

In  the  proper  sense  blemish  Is  the  generick  term,  the 
rest  are  speclflck :  a  stain,  a  spot,  speck,  and  fiaw,  are 
biernis JUt ,  but  there  are  likewise  many  blemishes  which 
are  neither  stains,  spots,  specks,  nor  flaws. 

Whatever  takes  off  from  the  seemllness  of  appear- 
ance is  a  blemish.  In  works  of  art,  the  slightest  dim- 
ness of  colour,  or  want  of  proportion,  Is  a  blemish. 
A  stein  and  spot  sufficiently  characterize  themselves, 
as  that  which  is  superfluous  and  out  of  Us  place.  A 
speck  Is  a  small  spot;  and  a  fiaw,  which  is  confined  to 
hard  substances,  mostly  consists  of  a  faulty  inden- 
ture on  the  outer  surface.  A  blemish  tarnishes;  a 
stain  spoils;  a  spot,  speck,  or  /aw,  disfigures.  A 
blemish  is  rectified,  a  stain  wiped  out,  a  spot  or  speck 
removed. 

These  terms  are  also  employed  figuratively.  Even 
an  imputation  of  what  hi  improper  In  our  moral  con- 
duet  is  a  blemish  in  our  reputation;  'It  is  Impossible 
for  authors  to  discover  beauties  in  one  another's  work* : 
they  have  eyes  only  for  spots  and  sfasusJtar.'— Anm- 
son.  The  failings  of  a  good  man  are  so  many  spots 
In  the  bright  hemisphere  of  his  virtue :  there  are  some 
vices  which  affix  a  stein,  on  the  character  of  nations, 
at  well  as  of  the  Individuals  who  are  guilty  of  them ; 
By  length  of  time, 

The  seurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime  ; 

No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains. 

But  the  pure  attberof  the  soul  remains.— Drydem. 
A  biemish  or  a  spot  may  be  removed  by  a  course  of 
good  conduct,  but  a  slam  is  mostly  indelible :  it  is  as 
great  a  privilege  to  have  an  unblemished  reputation,  or 
a  spotless  character,  as  it  Is  a  misfortune  to  have  the 
stein  of  bad  actions  affixed  to  our  namo:  *  There  are 
many  who  applaud  themselves  for  the  singularity  of 
their  Judgement,  which  fans  searched  deeper  than 
ethers,  aud  found  a  JUao  In  what  the  generality  of  man- 
kind have  admired.'— Addisoh. 


card  to  the  thing  itself  dial  is  wanting.  A  book  may 
be  defective,  in  consequence  of  some  leaves  being 
deficient.  A  deficiency  is  therefore  often  what  consti- 
tutes a  defect.  Many  things,  however,  may  be  defective 
without  having  any  deficiency,  and  vice  vered.  What 
ever  is  misshapen,  ana  fails,  either  In  beauty  or  utility, 
is  defective;  that  which  Is  wanted  to  make  a  thing 
complete  is  deficient.  It  Is  a  defect  in  toe  eye  when  ft 
is  so  constructed  that  things  are  not  seen  at  their  proper 
distances ;  *  Providence,  for  the  roost  part,  sets  us  upon 
a  level ;  if  it  renders  us  perfect  in  one  accomplish- 
ment, it  generally  leaves  us  defective  in  another.'— 
Addison.  There  is  a  deficiency  in  a  tradesman's  ac- 
counts, when  one  side  falls  short  of  the  other ;  *  It 
there  be  a  deficiency  la  the  speaker,  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  attention  and  regard  paid  to  the  thing  spoken.' 
— Swirr. 

Things  only  are  said  to  be  defective;  but  persona 
may  be  termed  deficient  either  in  attention,  in  good 
breeding,  in  civility,  or  whatever1  else  the  occasion 
may  require.  That  which  is  defective  Is  most  likely 
to  be  permanent ;  but  a  deficiency  may  be  only  occa- 
sional, and  easily  rectified. 

BAD,  WICKED,  EVIL. 
Bad,  In  Saxon  bad,  ease*,  in  German  bos,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  Latin  pejus  worse,  and  the  Hebrew 
»3'  to  be  ashamed ;  wicked  Is  probably  changed 
from  witched  or  bewitched,  that  Is.  possessed  with  an 
evil  spirit:  bad  respects  moral  and  physical  qualities 
in  general;  wicked  only  moral  qualities;  evil,  in  Ger- 
man uebeL  from  the  Hebrew  Spfl  P*^  signifies  thai 
which  Is  the  prime  cause  of  pain ;  evil  therefore,  in  Its 
full  extent,  comprehends  both  bmdness  and  wicked- 


DEFECTIVE,  DEFICIENT. 
Defective  aim  cases  the  quality  or  property  of  ha  vl  nc 
a  deject  (aw  Btenriok);  deficient  la  mnpfoe/ed  with  re- 


Whatever  offends  the  taste  and  sentiments  of  a 
rational  being  Is  bad:  food  is  bad  when  it  disagrees 
with  the  constitution ;  the  air  Is  bad  which  has  any 
thing  in  it  disagreeable  to  the  senses  or  hurtful  to  the 
body;  books  are  bad  whieh  only  Inflame  the  Imagina- 
tion or  the  passions ;  '  Whatever  we  may  pretend,  an 
to  our  belief,  it  Is  the  strain  of  our  actions  that  must 
show  whether  our  principles  have  been  good  or  bad.* 
—Blair.    Whatever  Is  wicked  offends  the  moral 
principles  of  a  rational  agent:  any  violation  of  the 
law  \*  wicked,  as  law  Is  the  support  of  human  society; 
an  act  of  injustice  or  cruelty  Is  wicked,  as  it  opposes 
the  will  of  God  and  the  feelings  of  humanity; 
For  when  th'  impenitent  and  wicked  die, 
Loaded  with  crimes  and  infamy ; 
If  any  sense  at  that  sad  time  remains, 
They  feel  amazing  terrour,  mighty  pains. 

Pomfrst. 
Evil  Is  eitlier  moral  or  natural,  and  may  be  applied  to 
every  object  that  Is  contrary  to  good ;  but  the  term  is 
employed  only  for  that  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
bad  at  wicked; 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,deem'd  evil,  is  no  more ; 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  passs 

And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  all.— Thomson. 

When  used  In  relation  to  persons,  both  refer  to  the 
morals,  but  bad  is  more  general  than  wicked ;  a  bad 
man  is  one  who  is  generally  wanting  in  the  perform 
ance  of  his  duty;  a  wicked  man  is  one  who  Is  charge- 
ablo  with  actual  violations  of  the  law,  human  or 
Divine ;  such  a  ono  has  an  evil  mind.  A  sad  cha- 
racter hi  the  consequence  of  Immoral  conduct ;  but  no 
man  has  the  character  of  being  wicked  who  has  not 
been  guilty  of  some  known  and  flagrant  vices:  the 
Inclinations  of  the  best  are  evil  at  certain  times 

BADLY,  ILL. 

Baity,  In  the  manner  of  bad  (v.  Bad);  HI,  In 
Swedish  ill,  Icelandick  Umr,  Danish  ill,  tcc.'U  pup- 
posed  by  Adelung,  and  with  some  degree  of  justice, 
not  to  be  a  contraction  of  evil,  but  to  spring  from  the 
Greek  ovXbc  destructive,  and  o\\6w  to  destroy. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  to  modify  the  actions 
or  qualities  of  things,  but  badly  is  always  annexed  to 
the  action,  and  ill  to  the  quality:  as  to  do  any  thing 
badly,  the  thing  m  badly  done;  an  iU-Judged  i "' 
an  itf-contrived  n  *" M        J 
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ENGLISH  6YNONYME0. 


DEPRAVITY,  DEPRAVATION,  CORRUPTION. 

Depravity,  from  the  Latin  pravits*  and  arena*,  in 
Greek  fo/fr  •  ■»*  «*»«  Hebrew  JH  to  be  disordered, 
or  put  out  of  iu  ettabiished  order,  signifying  the 
quality  of  not  being  straight ;  depravation,  In  Latin 
depraoatio,  signifies  the  act  of  making  depraved; 
corruption,  imLailn  corruplio,  corrumpo%  from  rumvo 
to  break,  marks  the  disunion  and  decomposition  of  the 
parts. 

*  All  these  terms  are  applied  to  objects  which  are 
contrary  to  the  order  of  Providence,  but  the  termeV- 
pravity  characterise  the  thing  as  it  is ;  the  terms  de- 
pravation and  corruption  designate  the  making  or 
causing  it  to  be  so:  depravity  therefore  excludes  the 
idea  of  any  cause ;  depravation  always  refers  us  to 
the  cause  or  external  agency :  hence  we  may  speak  of 
depravity  as  natural,  but  we  speak  of  depravation 
and  corruption  as  the  result  of  circumstances:  there 
Is  a  depravity  in  man,  which  nothing  but  the  grace  of 
God  can  correct ; '  Nothing  can  show  greater  depravity 
of  understanding  than  to  delight  in  the  show  whenihe 
reality  is  wanting.*— Johnson.  The  introduction  of 
atacenity  on  the  stage  tends  greatly  to  the  depravation 
of  morals;  bad  company  tends  to  the  corruption  of  a 
young  man's  morals ;  '  The  corruption  of  our  taste  is 
not  or  equal  consequence  with  the  depravation  of  our 
virtue.'— Warton. 

Depravity  or  depravation  Implies  crookedness,  or  a 
distortion  from  the  regular  course ;  corruption  implies 
a  dissolution  as  it  were  in  the  component  parts  of 


Cicero  says  that  depravity  Is  applicable  only  to  the 
mind  and  heart;  but  we  say  a  depraved  taste,  and 
depraved  humours  in  regard  to  'he  body.  A  depraved 
taste  loathes  common  food,  and  longs  for  that  which 
it  unnatural  and  hurtful.  Corruption  Is  tho  natural 
process  by  which  material  substances  aredisorgan- 

la  the  figurative  application  of  these  terms  they 
preset  ve  the  same  signification.  Depravity  Is  cha- 
racterised by  being  directly  opposed  to  order,  and  an 
established  system  of  tilings;  corruption  marks  the 
vitiation  or  spoiling  of  things,  and  too  ferment  that 
leads  to  destruction.  Depravity  turns  things  out  of 
their  ordinary  course ;  corruption  destroys  their  essen- 
tial qualities.  Depravity  is  a  vicious  state  of  things, 
In  which  all  is  deranged  and  perverted ;  corruption  is 
a  vicious  state  of  things,  In  which  all  Is  sullied  and 
polluted.  Tliat  which  is  depraved  loses  its  proper  man- 
ner of  acting  and  existing;  'The  depravation  of  hu- 
man will  was  followed  by  a  disorder  of  the  harmony 
of  nature.'— Johnson.  That  which  is  corrupted  loses 
its  virtue  and  essence ;  '  We  can  discover  that  where 
there  is  universal  innocence,  there  will  probably  be 
universal  happiness ;  for  why  should  afflictions  be  per- 
mitted to  infest  beings  who  are  not  In  danger  of  cor- 
ruption from  blessings  f— Johnson. 

The  force  of  irregular  propensities  and  distempered 
Imaginations  produces  a  depravity  of  manners;  the 
force  of  example  and  the  dissemination  of  bad  princi- 
ples produce  corruption.  A  Judgement  not  sound  or 
right  is  depraved;  a  Judgement  debased  by  that  which 
ic  vicious  Is  corrupted.  What  is  depraved  requires  to 
be  reformed :  what  Is  corrupted  requires  to  be  purified. 
Depravity  has  most  regard  to  apparent  and  excessive 
disorders;  corruption  to  internal  and  dissolute  vices. 
"  Manners,"  cays  Cicero,  "  are  corrupted  and  depraved 
by  the  love  of  riches."  Port  Royal  says  that  God  has 
given  up  Infidels  to  the  wandering  of  a  corrupted 
and  depraved  mind.  These  words  are  by  no  means  a 
pleonasm  or  repetition,  because  they  represent  two 
distinct  Images ;  one  indicates  the  state  of  a  thing  very 
much  changed  In  its  substance:  the  other  the  state  of 
a  thine  very  much  opposed  to  .regularity.  "  Good 
God!  (says  Maslllon  the  preacher),  what  a  dreadful 
account. will  the  rich  and  powerful  have  one  day  to 
give;  since,  betides  their  own  sins,  they  will  have  to 
account  before  Thee  for  publics  disorder,  depravity  of 
morals,  and  the  corruption  of  the  age!'  Publick  dis- 
orders bring  on  naturally  depravity  of  morals ;  and  sins 
of  vicious  practices  naturally  give  birth  to  corruption. 
Depravity  is  more  or  less  open ;  it  revolts  the  sober 
upright  understanding ;  corruption  Is  more  or  less  dis- 

*  Vide   Roubaud:  M  Depravation,  corruption."— 
:  H  Depravity,  corruption." 


gnJsed  in  In  operations,  but  fatal  m  Its  effects-  dm 
former  sweeps  away  every  thing  before  it  like  a  tor- 
rent; the  latter  infuses  itself  into  the  moral  frame  like  ^ 
a  slow  poison. 

That  Is  a  depraved  state  of  morals  in  which  the 
gross  vices  are  openly  practised  in  defiance  of  all  da 
coram ;  *  The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs  in  ana- 
lyzing his  (Swift's)  character.  Is  to  discover  by  what 
depravity  of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving  idea* 
from  which  almost  every  other  mind  shrinks  with  dis- 
gust.'—Johnson.    That  is  a  corrupt  state  of  society 


Peace  Is  the  happy  natural  state  of  man ; 
War  bl*  corruption,  bis  disgrace.— Thomson. 
The  manners  of  savages  are  most  likely  to  be  de- 
praved; those  of  civilized  nations  to  be  corrupt,  when 
luxury  and  refinement  ore  risen  to  an  excessive  pitch. 
Cannibal  nations  present  us  with  the  picture  of  human 
depravity;  the  Roman  nation,  during  the  time  of  the 
emperors,  affords  us  an  example  of  almost  universal 
corruption. 

From  the  above  observations,  It  la  clear  that  deprar 
vity  is  best  applied  to  those  objects  to  which  common 
usage  has  annexed  the  epithets  of  right,  regular,  flue, 
ice. ;  nnd  corruption  to  those  which  may  be  charac- 
terized by  the  epithets  of  sound,  pure,  innocent,  or 
good.  Hence  we  say  depravity  of  mind  and  corrupt 
lion  of  heart;  depravity  of  principle  and  corruption 
of  sentiment  or  feeling :  a  depraved  character ;  a  cor- 
rupt example :  a  corrupt  influence ;  '  No  depravity  of 
the  mind  lias  been  more  frequently  or  Justly  censured 
than  Ingratitude.*— JonnsoN.  *  I  have  remarked  in  a 
former  paper,  that  credulity  Is  the  common  tailing  of 
inexperienced  virtue,  and  that  he  who  Is  spontaneously 
suspicious  may  be  Justly  charged  with  radical  eorruu- 
tion.'— Johnson. 

Tn  reference  to  the  arts  or  belles  lettres  we  say  either 
depravity  or  corruption  of  taste,  because  taste  has  its 
rules,  is  liable  to  be  disordered,  is  or  is  not  conformable 
to  natural  order,  is  regular  or  irregular ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  It  may  be  so  intermingled  with  sentiments 
and  feelings  foreign  to  its  own  native  purity  as  to  give 
it  Justly  the  title  of  corrupt. 

The  last  thing  worthy  of  notice  respecting  the  two 
words  depravity  and  corruption.  Is  that  the  former  la 
used  for  man  in  his  moral  capacity ;  but  the  latter  for 
man  in  a  political  capacity :  hence  we  speak  of  human 
depravity,  but  the  corruption  of  government ;  lTbe 
depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  discoverable,  that 
nothing  but  the  desert  or  the  cell  can  exclude  it  from 
notice.7— Johnson.  *  Every  government,  ssy  the  poll 
tlcians,  is  perpetually  degenerating  toward  corrup- 
tion.'—Johnson. 


WICKED,  UNJUST.  INIQUITOUS, 
NEFARIOUS 
Wicked  (e.  Bad)  is  here  the  generick  term ;  t*»fw- 
tttut,  from  iniquus  unjust,  signifies  that  species  of 
wickedness  which  consists  in  violating  the  law  of  right 
between  man  and  man ;  nefarious,  from  the  Latin 
nefas  wicked  or  abominable,  is  that  species  of  wicked- 
nee*  which  consists  ia  violating  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations. The  term  wicked,  being  indefinite,  is  com- 
monly applied  in  a  milder  sense  than  iniquitous ;  and 
iniquitous  than  nefarioue  :  it  is  wicked  to  deprive 
another  of  his  property  unlawfully,  under  any  circum- 
stances; 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  Justice ; 

And  oft 't  is  seen,  the  wicked  prise  itself 

Buys  out  the  law.— Soakspkark. 
It  Is  iniquitous  if  It  be  done  by  fraud  and  circum- 
vention; and  nefarious  If  It  Involves  any  breach  of 
trust,  or  Is  In  direct  violation  of  any  known  Inw :  any 
undue  influence  over  another,  in  the  making  of  bb 
will,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rightful  heir,  is  iniquitous : 
'  Lucullus  found  that  the  province  of  Pontus  bad 
fallen  under  great  disorders  and  oppressions  from  the 
iniquity  of  usurers  and  publicans.  — PntnnArx.  A  ny 
underhand  dealing  of  a  servant  to  defraud  his  master 
is  nefarious,  or  any  conspiracy  to  defraud  or  Injure 
others  la  called  nefarious ;  *  That  unhallowed  viUany 
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its 


fmmutf  attempted  upon  the  person  of  our  agent'— 


TO  CONTAMINATE,  DEFILE,  POLLUTE, 

TAINT,  COBRUPT. 
Contaminate,  in  Latin  eonlavanatue,  participle  of 
eastern**,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  HOD lo  pollute  ; 
daftls,  cooipounded  of  ds  and  file  or  vile,  signifies  to 
■sake  vile;  pollute.  In  Latin  polbntue,  participle  of 
aorta*,  compounded  of  per  and  luo  or  law  to  wash  or 
dye,  alaitinci  to  Infuse  thoroughly;  taint,  In  French 
ItoU,  participle  of  tetndre,  in  Latin  ting;  signifies  to 
dye  or  Asia;  am^^  signifies  the  some  as  iutneprtf* 
ceding  article. 

Contaminate  Is  not  ao  strong  an  expression  as  defile 
or  pollute ;  but  It  Is  stronger  than  taint ;  these  terms 
am  used  in  the  sense  of  injuring  purity :  corrupt  has 
the  idea  of  destroying  k.    Whatevci  b  impure  con- 
•osnaafes,  what  Is  gross  and  vile  in  the  natural  sense 
defiles  and  in  the  moral  sense  pollutes;  what  is  con- 
ing tous  or  Infeclioos  corrupt  e;  and  what  is  corrupted 
■say  taint  other  things.    Improper  conversation  or 
reading  ccmtamtnaUe  the  miud  of  youth ;  '  The  drop 
of  water  after  its  progress  through  all  the  channels  of 
the  street  is  not  more  contaminated  will)  fUUi  and  dirt, 
dsta  a  simple  story  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
mouths  of  a   few  modern  tale  bearers.'— Hawkes- 
woR-ni.    Lewdness  and  obscenity  defile  the  body  and 
pollute  the  mind; 
When  from  the  mountain  tops  witn  hideout  cry 
And  datt'ring  wings  the  hungry  harpies  fly, 
They  snatch  the  meat,  defiling  all  they  find, 
And  parting  lease  a  loathsome  stench  behind. 

DavacK. 

Her  virgin  statue  with  their  bloody  hands 
Polluted,  and  profau'd  her  holy  bands.— Darns*. 


Loose  company  corrupts  the  morals;  '  All 

that  licentious  poems  do,  of  all  writings,  soonest  cor- 

%the  heart.'— Steklh.    The  coining  in  contact 
a  eerrupted  body  is  sufficient  to  give  a  taint  ; 
Your  teeming  ewes  shall  no  stiange  meadows  try, 
Nor  fear  a  rot  from  tainted  company.— Drydsh. 
If  young  people  be  admitted  to  a  promiscuous  inter- 
coarse  Willi  society,  they  must  unavoidably  witness 
sajrni  that  are  calculated  to  contaminate  their  thoughts 
If  not  their  inclinations.    They  are  thrown  in  the  way 
of  seeing  the  lip*  of  females  defiled  with  the  grossest 
mdnrfnriri.  and  bearing  or  seeing  things  which  can- 
not be  heard  or  seen  without  polluting  the  soul :  It 


cannot  be  surprising  if  after  this  their  principles  are 
Cmnd  W  becerrmpted ' 
of  maturity. 


i  before  they  have  reached  the  age 


CONTACT,  TOUCH. 
Contact.  Latin  Contactus,  participle  of  continge, 
compounded  of  eon  and  tango  to  touch  together,  is  dis- 
ttngubbed  from  the  suiipie  word  Coves,  not  so  much  in 
sense  as  in  grammatical  construction ;  the  former  ex- 
pressing a  state,  and  referring  to  two  bodies  actually  in 
that  state;  the  latter  on  the  other  hand  Implying  the 
abstract  act  of  touching:  we  speak  of  things  coming 
or  beta;  In  context,  but  not  of  the  contact  Instead  of 
die  touch  of  a  thing :  the  poison  which  comes  from  the 
soisoa  tree  Is  so  powerful  In  its  nature,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  come  in  contact  with  it  in  order  to  feel  its 
aoneful  influence;  *  We  are  attracted  towards  each 
other  by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  back  from  contact 
in  private  interesiZ-^JonKsoif.  Somo  insects  ore 
armed  with  stings  so  Inconceivably  sharp,  that  the 
smallest  touch  possible  b  sufficient  to  produce  a  punc- 
ture Into  the  flesh:  'Odeath!  where  is  now  thy  sting  1 
O grave!  where  is  thy  victory  1  Where  are  the  ter- 
mors with  which  thou  hast  so  long  affrighted  the 
"  il  At  the  touch  of  the  Divine  rod,  thy  visionary 
its  are  nod.'— Biata. 


CONTAGION,  INFECTION. 

Both  these  terms  Imply  the  power  of  communicating 

something  bad,  but  contagion,  from  the  Latin  verb 

eamtingo  to  come  in  contact,  proceeds  from  a  simple 

*~    *    and  infection,  from  the  Latin  verb  imficio  or 


t  we  who  only  do  infuse. 

e  rage  in  them  like  boute-fens, 


in  and  facie  to  put  in,  proceeds  by  receiving  something 
inwardly,  or  having  it  infused. 

Some  things  act  more  properly  by  contagion,  others 
by  infection  ;  the  more  powerful  diseases,  as  the  plague 
or  yellow  fever,  are  communicated  by  contagion ;  tiiey 
are  therefore  denominated  contagioue ;  the  less  vim 
lent  disorders,  as  fevers,  consumptions,  and  the  like, 
are  termed  infectious,  as  they  are  communicated  by 
the  less  rapid  procenof  infection  :  the  air  is  contagious 
or  infectious  according  to  the  same  rule  of  distinction : 
when  hesvily  overcharged  with  noxious  vapours  and 
deadly  disease,  it  is  justly  entitled  contagioue,  but  in 
ordinary  cases  infectious  In  the  figurative  sense,  vice 
is  for  the  same  obvious  reason  termed  contagioue ;  •  If 
I  send  my  son  abroad,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  I 
him  from  the  reigning  contagion  of  rudeness.'— Locxn 
Bad  principles  are  denominated  infectious ; 

But* 

The  i  _ 

T  is  our  example  that  Instils 

In  them  the  infection  of  our  Ota.— Btrruta 
Some  young  people,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  shun 
the  contagion  of  bad  society,  are,  perhaps,  caught  by  the 
infection  of  bad  principles,  acting  as  a  slow  poison  on 
the  moral  constitution, 

CONTAGIOUS,  EPIDEMICAL,  PESTI- 
LENTIAL. 
Contagious  wtf^iturnhnylagcontagion  (v.  ContegionY 
epidemical,  in  Latin  epidemics*.  Greek  ht6*nios,  that  Is 
fri  and  i^uoc  among  the  people,  signifies  universally 
spread ;  pcetUential,  from  the  Latin  peetie  the  plague, 
signiAes  having  the  plague,  or  a  similar  disorder. 

The  contagious  applies  to  that  which  is  capable  of 
being  caught,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  touched; 
the  epidemical  to  that  which  is  already  caught  or  circo 
latcd,  and  requires,  therefore,  to  be  slopped ;  the  psstt- 
lential  to  that  which  may  breed  an  evil,  and  Is,  there- 
fore, to  be  removed :  diseases  are  contagioue  or  e*i> 
domical;  the  air  or  breath  is  pestilential. 

Tfaey  may  all  be  applied  morally  or  figuratively  hi 
the  same  sense. 

We  endeavour  to  shun  a  contagious  disorder,  that  It 
may  not  come  near  us ;  we  endeavour  to  purify  a  petit* 
lential  air,  that  il  may  not  be  inhaled  to  our  injury;  wo 
endeavour  to  provide  against  epidemical  disorders,  that 
*  may  not  spread  any  farther. 
Icious  example  is  contagious  ; 
No  foreign  food  the  teeming  ewes  shall  fear, 
No  touch  contagious  spread  its  influence  here. 
Waeto*. 
Certain  follies  or  vices  of  fashion  are  epidemical  In 
almost  every  age ;  •  Among  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind, 
there  is  not  one  more  epidemical  or  more  pernicious  than 
the  love  of  flattery.*— Stesl*.  The  breath  of  lnfidejltv 
m  pestilential; 

Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  lust 
Is  meanly  selfish ;  when  resisted,  cruel ; 
And  like  the  blast  of  peetilential  winds, 
Taints  the  sweet  bloom  of  nature's  fairest  forma. 
Milton 


BLAMELESS,  IRREPROACHABLE,  UNBLE- 
MISHED, UNSPOTTED,  OR  SPOTLESS. 
Blameless  signifies  literally  void  of  Moses  (s.  7> 
Uome);  irreproachable,  that  Is,  not  able  to  be  re- 
proached  {v.  To  blame) ;  unblemished,  that  is,  without 
blemish  (v.  Blemish);  unspotted,  that  b,  without  spot 
(e.  Blomiek). 

Blameleeo  b  less  than  irreproachable ;  what  in 
blameless  b  simply  free  from  Monte,  but  that  which  b 
irreproachable  cannot  be  blamed,  or  have  any  reproach 
attached  to  It  II  is  good  tossy  of  a  mon  that  he  leads 
a  blameleee  life,  but  it  b  a  high  encomium  to  say,  that 
he  leads  an  irreproachable  life:  the  former  b  but  the 
negative  praise  of  one  who  Is  known  only  for  hb  harm- 
lessness;  the  latter  b  but  positive  commendation  of 
a  man  who  b  well  known  for  hb  integrity  In  the  dif- 
ferent relations  of  society ; 

The  sire  of  Gods,  and  all  th'  ethereal  tram, 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main, 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
Thefeasla  of  Ethiopia's  blameleee  race.— Pom. 


they! 
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•Trie*  particular  care  that  your  ■mmwnwHi  bo  of  an 
urreproaekable  kind.1— Blair. 

VnsUmitkcd  and  unspotted  are  applicable  to  many 
objects,  betides  that  of  pergonal  conduct ;  and  when 
applied  to  this,  their  original  meaning  sufficiently  points 
out  tiieir  use  in  distinction  from  the  two  former  We 
may  say  of  a  roan  that  ho  has  an  irreproachable  or  an 
unolemuMod  reputation,  and  unspotted  or  spotless  purity 
«f  life; 

But  now  those  whiteimMesujA'd  manners,  whence 

Toe  fabling  poets  look  their  golden  age. 

Are  found  no  more  amid  these  iron  times. 

Tnoneoa. 

But  the  good  man,  whose  soul  Is  pure, 

Unspotted,  regular,  and  free 

From  all  the  ugly  steins  of  lust  and  villany, 

Of  merer  and  or  pardon  sure, 

Looks  through  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  night, 

And  sees  too  dawning  of  a  glorious  day. 

Ponmrr. 

Rail,  rev'rend  jaiest !  To  Phesbos*  awful  dome 

A  euppMant  I  from  great  Atrldcs  come. 

Unransom'd  here,  receive  the  spotless  fair, 

Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare,— Pom. 

TO  PBAISE,  COMMEND,  APPLAUD,  EXTOL. 

Praise  comes  from  the  German  prase*  to  value,  and 
nor  own  word  price,  signifying  to  give  a  value  to  a 
thing ;  commend,  in  Latin  commendo,  compounded  of 
odm  and  mando,  signifies  to  commit,  to  the  good  optoloo 
of  others;  applaud  (».  Jlpplamee) ;  extol,  \u  Latin  tr- 
feJIs,  signifies  to  lift  up  very  high.   - 

All  these  terms  denote  the  act  of  expressing  appro- 
bation. The  praise  Is  the  most  general  and  indefin  ite ; 
it  may  rise  to  a  high  degree,  but  It  generally  implies  a 
lower  degree :  we  praise  a  person  generally ;  we  com- 
msmd  him  particularly :  we  prmise  him  for  hai  diligence, 
sobriety,  and  the  like ;  we  emiend  hlin  for  his  per- 
formances, or  for  any  particular  instance  of  prudence 
or  good  conduct.  To  applaud  is  an  ardent  mode  of 
praising ;  we  applaud  a  person  for  his  nobleness  of 
spirit:  to  extol  is  a  reverential  mode  of  praising;  we 
eataln  man  for  bis  heroick  exploits.  Prate*  is  cooiified 
to  no  station,  though  with  most  propriety  bestowed  by 
anparioura  or  equate:  commendation  Is  the  part  of  a 
euperlour;  a  parent  commends  hie  child  for  an  act  of 
charity :  applause  is  the  act  of  many  as  well  as  of  one ; 
theatrical  performances  are  the  frequent  subjects  of 
pubiick  applauses :  extol  is  the  act  of  lnferJours,  who 
declare  thus  decidedly  tiieir  sense  of  a  person's  supe- 


In  the  scale  of  signification  cermmtnd  stands  the 
lowest,  and  extol  the  highest ;  wo  praise  In  stronger 
terms  than  we  commend :  to  applaud  ]»  to  praise  In  loud 
terms;  to  extol  is  top  raise  in  strong  torn*; 

The  servile  rout  thi-ir  careful  Cawar praieo, 
Him  they  extol ;  they  worship  him  alone. 

Davos*. 
He  who  expects  praise  will  not  be  contented  with 
simple  commendation:  praise,  when  sincere,  and  be- 
stowed by  one  whom  we  esteem,  is  truly  gratifying: 
bat  It  Is  a  dangerous  gift  for  the  receiver ;  happy  that 
nan  who  has  no  occasion  to  repent  the  acceptance 

How  happy  them  we  find, 
Who  know  by  merit  to  engage  mankind, 
Praie'd  by  each  each  tongue,  by  ev'ry  heart  betov'd, 
For  virtues  practised,  and  for  arts  improvU— Jbkths. 
Commendation  is  always  sincere,  and  may  be  very 
beneficial  by  giving  encouragement;  'When  school- 
boys write  verse,  it  may  indeed  suggest  an  expectation 
•f  something  better  hereafter,  but  deserves  not  to  bo 
wans— rfnrf  for  any  real  merit  of  their  own.'—Cowraa. 
Anpiouoe  is  noisy ;  It  is  the  sentimentof  the  multitude, 
avboare  community  changing ; 
While  from  both  benches,  with  redoubled  sounds, 
TV  anplause  of  lords  ana  c 

APPLAT78R,  ACCLAMATION,  PLAUDIT. 

Applause,  from  the  Latin  applaudo,  signifies  literally 

1»  dap  the  hands  or  stamp  the  feet  to  a  thing ;  accla- 


matien,  from  acelame,  signifies  a  crying  out  to  a  thine. 
These  two  words  answer  to  the  plautus  and  acclamam 
of  the  Romans,  which  were  distinguished  from  each 
other  in  the  ssme  manner ;  but  the  plautus  we*  an 
artful  way  of  moving  the  hands  so  as  to  produce  an 
harmonious  sound  by  way  of  apvlause,  particuhufy  In 
the  theatre; 

Datus  in  tbeatro, 
Cum  tiblnXaacat.— Hoxsaca. 
In  medio  plausa,^ia«ras  tunc  arte  carebaL— Ovw, 
Stantiaque  in  plauoum  tola  theatra  juvent 

Paorxrcoa. 

The  word  ploueus  was  someUmesused  in  the  sense  of 
applause  expressed  by  words;  the  acclamatio  was  an 
expression  by  the  voice  only,  but  it  was  either  a  mark 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation ;  favourable  aeciamor 
tiene  were  denominated  laudationeo  et  bona  veto,  the 
unfavourable  were  exsecrationes  et  convieia.  all  wbkfc 
were  expressed  by  a  certain  prescribed  modulation  of 
the  voice.  Plaudit,  or,  as  it  was  originally  written* 
plaudits,  is  the  imperative  or  the  verb  plaude,  and  wee 
addressed  by  the  actors  to  the  spectators  at  tbecloaa  of 
Die  performance  by  way  of  soliciting  their  applause; 
Si  plausoriseges  auuea  manentis,  et  usqun 
Sessuri,  donee  cantor,  vos  plaudits,  dfcat 

HoKAcm. 
Hence  the  term  p /«**'/ denotes  a  single  act  of  applause, 
hut  is  now  mostly  employed  figuratively ; 
True  wisdom  must  our  actions  so  direct 
Not  only  the  last  plaudit  to  expect— Daman. 
These  terms  express  a  pubiick  demonstration ;  the 
former  by  means  of  a  noise  with  the  bands  or  feel ;  the 
Jailer  by  means  of  shouts  and  cries :  the  former  being 
employed  as  a  testimony  of  approbation :  lac  latter  as 
a  sanction,  or  an  Indication  of  respect    A  n  actor  looks 
for  applause;  s  speaker  looks  for  acclamation. 

What  a  man  does  calls  forth  applause,  but  the  perto* 
himself  h  mostly  received  with  acclamations.    At  the 
hustings  popular  speeches  meet  with  applause,  and 
favourite  members  are  greeted  with  loud  acclamations; 
Amid  the  Vmd  applauses  of  the  shore 
Gyas  outBtrrsp'd  the  rest  and  sprung  before, 
Davos*. 
•When  this  illustrious  person  {the  dnke  of  Marina- 
rough)  touched  on  the  shore,  he  was  received  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.*— SrnsLa. 

BNCOMIUM,  EULOGY,  PANEGYRIC*. 

Encomium,  In  Greek  ryi^fuov,  signified  a  set  form 
of  verses,  used  for  the  purposes  of  praise;  eulogy.  In 
Greek  foXoyla,  from  c5  and  Arfyoc,  signifies  well  spoken. 
or  a  good  word  for  any  one ;  panegyric*,  in  Oreek 
revnyvofKOf,  from  wit  the  whole,  and  tyvots  an  as- 
Fenibly,  signifies  that  which  Is  spoken  before  an  aasem 
My,  a  solemn  oration. 

The  idea  of  praise  Is  common  to  all  these  terms:  but 
the  first  seems  more  properly  applied  to  the  thing,  or 
the  unconscious  object;  the  second  to  the  person  in 
general,  or  to  the  characters  and  actions  of  men  ia 
general ;  the  third  to  the  person  of  some  particular  Indi- 
vidual: thus  we  bestow  encomiums  upon  any  work  of 
art,  or  production  of  genius,  without  reference  to  the 
performer;  we  bestow  eulogies  on  ihe  exploits  of  n 
hero,  who  is  of  another  #age  or  country ;  but  we  write 
panegfricke  either  in  a  direct  address,  or  in  direct 
reference  to  the  person  who  is  panegyrized:  the  enco- 
mium is  produced  by  merit,  real  or  supposed ;  the  eulogy 
may  spring  from  admiration  of  the  person  eulogized; 
the  panegprick  may  be  mere  flattery,  resulting  front 
servile  dependence:  great  encomiums  have  been  pant 
by  all  persons  to  the  constitution  of  England ;  'Our 
lawyers  are,  whit  Justice,  copious  in  their  eucomh 
on  the  common  law.'— Hlackstonk.  Our  naval  i 
military  heroes  have  received  the  eulogies  of  many 
besides  their  own  countrymen :  *  Sallust  would  say  or 
Cato,  "That  he  hnd  rather  be  than  appear  good:" 
but  Indeed  this  eulogium  rose  no  higher  than  to  an  inot 
fensiveness.*— Btkclx,  Authors  of  no  moan  reputa- 
tion have  condescended  to  deal  out  their  panaguHoko 
pretty  freely  In  dedications  to  their  patrons  ; 
On  me,  when  dunces  are  satlrick, 
1  take  it  for  a  panegyric*.— Bwtrr. 
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LAUDABLE,  PRAMBWORTHY  COM- 
MENDABLE. 

Laudable,  from  the  Latin  taudo  to  praise,  Is  in  sense 
.leeralrv  pretssvertts/,  that  ft,  worthy  of  prates,  or  to 
fee  praised  (o.  To  praise);  cesrwcneaftfe  signifies  enti- 
tled to  cmwiendmon. 

Laudable  is  used  in  a  general  npplleation ;  jrreiae- 
mortny  and  commendable  are  applied  to  individuals : 
tiumgs  are  laudable  in  themselves;  they  aro^praise- 
mortky  or  commeHdabU\n  ibis  or  that  person. 

That  which  is  laudable  is  entitled  to  encouragement 
and  general  approbation;  an  honest  endeavour  to  be 
I  to  one's  family  or  one's  self  is  at  all  times  law 
>,  and  will  ensure  the  support  of  all  good  people. 
What  issTawcwsrOy  obtains  the  respect  of  all  men : 
as  all  have  temptations  to  do  that  which  is  wrong,  the 
performance  of  one's  duty  is  in  all  cases  praiseworthy  ; 
but  particularly  so  in  those  cases  where  it  opposes  one's 
interests  and  Interferes  with  one's  pleasures.  What  to 
oemmendoMe  is  not  equally  important  with  the  two 
former ;  it  entitles  a  person  only  to  a  temporary  or  par- 
tial expression  of  good  will  and  approbation :  the  per- 
formance of  those  minor  and  particular  duties  which 
ketone  to  children  and  subordinate  persons  is  In  the 
proper  sense  commendable. 

It  is  a  laudable  ambition  to  wish  to  excel  In  that 
wbkh  is  good;  'Nothing  is  more  UudabU  than  an 
Inquiry  after  truth.'— Aomson.  It  is  very  praise- 
worthy in  a  child  to  assist  its  parent  as  occasion  may 
require ;  'Ridicule  to  generally  made  use  of  to  laugh 
men  out  of  virtue  and  good  sense  by  attacking  every 
thing  praiwcwortXy  in  human  life.'— Aooison.  Si- 
lence is  commendable  in  a  young  person  when  he  Is 
1  Edmund  Waller  was  born  to  a  very  lair 


estate  by  the  parsimony  or  frugality  of  a  wise  father 
and  mother,  and  he  thought  it  so  commendable  an  ad- 
vantage (hat  be  resolved  to  improve  it  with  his  utmost 


: '— CLA&SJIOOII. 


TO  CONTEND,  STRIVE,  VIE. 

Contend.  In  Latin  conteude,  compounded  of  con  or 
eenfra  nod  Undo  to  bend  one's  steps,  signifies  to  exert 
one's  self  against  any  thing;  strive,  in  Dutch  etrexen, 
lew  German  stress*,  high  German  streben,  is  probably 
a  frequentative  of  the  Latin  strepo  to  make  a  bustle; 
eat  to  probably  changed  from  view,  signifying  to  took 
at  with  the  desire  of  excelling. 

Contending  requires  two  parties ;  strive  either  one 
or  two.  There  to  no  contending  where  there  is  not 
an  opposition ;  but  a  person  may  strive  by  htoasrlf. 

Contend  nnd  etrive  diner  in  the  object  as  well  as 
mode :  we  contend  for  a  prize ;  we  strive  for  the  mas- 
tery :  we  contend  verbally ;  but  we  never  strive  with- 
out an  actual  effort,  and  labour  more  or  less  severe. 
We  may  contend  with  a  person  nt  a  distance ;  but 
striving  requires  the  opponent,  when  there  is  one,  to 
be  present  Opponents  in  matters  of  opinion  contend 
tar  what  they  fancy  to  he  the  truth ;  sometimes  they 
eontend  for  trifles; 

Mad  as  Hie  seas  ami  the  winds,  when  both  contend 
Which  to  the  master.— SHAXsrsAgs. 

Combatants  strive  to  overcome  their  adversaries,  either 
by  dint  of  snnerlour  skill  or  strength.  In  contention 
the  prominent  Idea  Is  the  mutual  sffbrts  of  two  or  more 
person*  for  the  same  object ;  but  in  striving  the  pro- 
minent Idea  to  the  efforts  of  one  to  attain  an  object; 
hence  the  terms  may  sometimes  be  employed  In  one 
and  the  same  connexion,  and  yet  expressing  these  cel- 
ksteral  ideas} 

Mad  as  the  winds 
When  for  the  empire  of  the  main  they  strive. 

Damns. 

Contend  to  frequently  used  In  a  figurative  sense,  In 
application  to  things;  strive  very  seldom.  We  con- 
tend with  difficulties;  and  in  the  spiritual  application, 
we  may  be  said  to  etrivs  with  the  spirit. 

Vie  has  more  of  striving  than  contending  In  It;  we 
strive  to  excel  when  we  vie,  but  wc  d»  not  strive  with 
any  one :  there  is  no  personal  colllstou  or  opposition : 
abase  we  vie  with  may  be  as  ignorant  of  our  persons 
•soot  Intentions.  The  term  sis  is  therefore  frequently 
mmttedto 


tfutiUfbrsa 
Of  elemental  dross,  of  mould'rtng  ciajr, 
Vie  with  them  charms  Imprrlal  1 

M*mM(*«7Vafa> 
Vfbeg  is  an  act  of  no  moment,  bat  contending  and 
striving  are  always  serious  actions:  neighbours  often 
vie  with  each  other  In  the  finery  and  grandeur  of  then* 
house,  dress,  and  equipage. 


COMPETITION,  EMULATION,  RIVALRY. 

Competition,  from  the  Latin  compete,  compounded 
of  com  or  con  and  pets,  signifies  to  sue  or  seek  together, 
to  seek  for  the  some  object;  emulation,  In  Latin  emu- 
lation from  omnlor,  and  the  Greek  iutXXa  a  contest, 
signifies  the  spirit  of  contending ;  rivalry,  from  the 
Latin  rime  the  bank  of  a  stream,  signifies  the  undl 
vidod  or  common  enjoyment  of  any  stream  which  to 
the  natural  source  of  discord. 

Cmpctitien  expresses  the  relation  of  a  competitor, 
or  the  act  of  seeking  the  same  object;  emuleJ*ou  ex* 
presses  a  disposition  of  the  mind  toward  pardciJar 
otrjects ;  rivalry  expresses  both  the  relation  and  the 
disposition  of  a  rival.  Emulation  to  to  eompstitiou  as 
the  motive  to  the  action ;  emulation  produces  competi- 
tors, but  it  may  exist  without  it ;  '  Of  the  ancients 
enough  remains  to  excite  our  emulation  and  direct  our 
endeavours.'— Jobmson. 

Competition  and  emulation  have  the  same  marks  to 
distinguish  tbem  from  rivalry.  Competition  and  esm- 
lation  have  honour  for  their  basis;  rivalry  is  but  a 
desire  for  selfish  gratification.  \  competitor  strives  to 
surpass  by  honest  means;  he  cannot  succeed  so  wcli 
by  any  other;  'It  cannot  be  doubted  but  there  to  as 
great  a  desire  of  glory  in  a  ring  of  wrestlers  or  cudgel 
players  as  in  any  other  more  refined  competition  for 
superiority.'— Hearts.  A  rival  to  not  bound  by  any 
principle ;  he  seeks  to  supplant  by  whatever  means 
seem  to  promise  success;  'Those,  that  have  bean 
raised  by  the  interest  of  some  great  minister,  trample 
upon  the  steps  by  which  they  rise,  to  rival  him  in  bis 
grtAtness,  and  at  length  step  into  his  place.'— Soon. 
An  »Mfair  competitor  and  a  generous  rival  are  equally 
anusual  and  inconsistent  Competition  animates  to 
exertion ;  rivalry  provokes  haired  :•  competition  seeks 
to  merit  success;  rivalry  to  contented  with  obtaining 
it;  *To  be  no  man's  rival  In  love,  or  competitor  to> 
business,  to  a  character  which,  if  it  does  not  recom- 
mend you  m  it  ought  to  benevolence  among  thorn 
whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  It  certainly  this  effect, 
that  you  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of  their  appro- 
bation as  If  you  aimed  at  more.'— Stbklb.    *"■—-»- 


tors  may  sonvfimes  become  rivale  in  spirit,  although 
rivals  will  never  become  eempetiters. 

It  Is  furtiier  to  be  remarked,  that  competition  sup- 
poses some  actual  effort  for  the  attainment  of  a  speclfick 
object  set  In  view  r  rivalry  may  consist  of  a  cootinued 
wishing  for  and  aiming  st  the  same  getieral  etui  with- 
out necessarily  comprehending  the  Idea  of  close  action. 
Competitors  are  In  the  some  line  with  each  other; 
rivale  may  work  toward  the  same  point  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Literary  prises  are  the  objects 
of  competition  among  scholars;  *  The  prise  of  beauty 
was  disputed  till  you  were  seen,  but  now  all  pretenders 
have  withdrawn  their  claims ;  there  to  no  competition 


but  for  the  second  place.'— Devon*:.    The  alt 
of  a  female  are  the  object  of  rivale ; 
Oh,  love !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  maintain, 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  In  thy  reign, 
Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain.— DaYnan 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Harold  were  competitors 
for  the  crown  of  England;  iEqeas  and  Turnus  were 
rivale  for  the  hand  of  Lavlnla.    In  the  games  which 
were  celebrated  by  ASneas  in  honour  of  life  father 
Anchlses,  the  naval  eompetiters  were  the  most  eager 
in  the  contest.    Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  were  rival 
in  their  pretensions  to  beauty. 


TO  CONTEND,  CONTEST,  DISPUTE. 
To  contend  signifies  generally  to  strive  one  agi__ 
rather ;  to  contest,  from  the  Latin  eemteetor,  to  call 
te  witness  againt  another ;  and  dispute,  from  dispute 

e  Vide  Abbe  Roubaud :  "  Emulation,  rivaliteV 
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to  think  differently,  or  maintain  a  different  opinion, 
are  different  modes  of  contending.  We  may  contend 
for  or  dispute  a  prixe,  but  tlie  latter  la  a  higher  form  of 
expression,  adapted  to  the  style  of  poetry ; 


t  me  not  to  languish  oat  my  day*, 
But  make  the  beat  exchange  of  life  for  praise. 
This  arm,  this  lance,  can  well  dispute  the  prize 
Dktdkn. 

We  cannot  contest  or  dispute  without  contending, 
although  we  may  contend  without  contesting  or  dis- 
puting. To  contend  Is  confined  to  the  Idea'of  setting 
one's  self  up  against  another;  to  contest  and  dispute 
must  include  some  object  centeeted  or  disputed.  Con- 
tend is  applied  to  all  matters,  either  of  perfrMiul  Interest 
or  speculative  opinion ;  contest  always  to  the  former ; 
dispute  mostly  to  the  latter.  We  contend  with  a  per- 
son, and  contest  about  a  thing; 

Tie  madness  to  contend  with  strength  Divine 

Darns*. 
Daring  the  present  long  and  eventful  contest  between 
England  and  France,  the  English  have  contended  with 
their  enemies  as  successfully  by  land  as  by  sea.  Tit- 
ling matters  may  give  rise  to  contending;  serious 
points  only  are  contested.  Contentions  are  always 
conducted  personally,  and  In  general  verbally ;  con- 
tests are  carried  on  in  different  manners  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  object-  The  parties  themselves 
mostly  decide  contentione;  but  conteeted  matters 
mostly  depend  upon  others  to  decide. 

For  want  of  an  accommodating  temper,  men  are 
frequently  contending  with  each  other  about  little 
points  of  convenience,  advantage,  or  privilege,  which 
they  ought  by  mutual  conseut  to  share,  or  voluntarily 
to  resign ; 

Death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them 
Whether  they  live  or  die.— SHAKsrsAas. 
When  seats  in  parliament  or  other  posts  of  honour  are 
to  be  obtained  by  suffrages,  rival  candidates  centeet 
their  claims  to  publick  approbation;  (As  the  same 
causes  had  nearly  the  same  effects  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  the  several  crowns  either  lost  or 
acquired  authority,  according  to  their  different  success 
In  the  contest:— Humk. 

When  we  assert  the  right,  and  support  this  assertion 
with  reasons,  we  contend  for  it, 

T  far  thus  the  sprlngof  youth,  the  mora  of  Hie, 
Bears  in  our  minds  the  rival  seeds  of  strife ; 
Then  passion  riots,  reason  then  contends, 
And  on  the  conquest  every  bliss  depends. 

SftEMioan. 
But  we  do  not  contest  until  we  take  serious  measures 
to  obtain  what  we  contend  for ; 

The  poor  worm 
Shall  prove  her  contest  vain.    Life's  little  day 
Shall  pass,  and  she  is  gone.    While  I  appear 
Flush'd  with  the  bloom  of  youth  through  heav'n's 
eternal  year.— Mason  [on  Truth). 
Contend  \e\jo  dispute  u*up*TUolhe  whole:  twoparties 
dispute  conjointly;  tixj  contend  individually.    Each 
contends  for  his  own  opinion,  which  constitutes  the 
dispute.    Theological  disputants  often  contend  with 
more  warmth  than  discretion  for  their  favourite  hy- 
pothesis ;  *The  question  which  our  author  would  con- 
tend for.  if  he  did  not  forget  it,  hi  what  persons  have  a 
right  to  be  obeyed.'— Loots.    With  regard  to  claims, 
It  Is  possible  to  dispute  the  claim  of  another  without 
contending  for  it  for  ourselves;  '  Until  any  point  Is  de- 
termined to  be  a  law,  it  remains  disputable  by  any 
subject.'— Swift. 


CONTENTION,  STRIFE. 

Though  derived  from  the  preceding  verbs  (v.  To 
contend.  strive),  have  a  distinct  meaning  in  which  they 
are  analogous.  The  common  idea  to  them  Is  that  of 
opposing  one's  self  to  another  with  an  angry  humour. 

Contention  is  mostly  occasioned  by  the  desire  of 
seeking  one's  own.  Strife  springs  from  a  quarrelsome 
temper.  Greedy  and  envious  people  deal  in  contention, 
the  former  because  they  are  fearful  lest  they  should  not 
gat  enough;  the  latter  because  they  are  fearful  lest 
others  should  get  too  much; 


With  these  four  more  of  leaser  feme 
And  humble  rank,  attendant  came ; 
Hypocrisy  with  smiling  grace, 
And  Impudence,  with  branuo  lace, 
Contention  bold,  with  Iron  hinge, 
And  Slander,  with  her  hundred  tongues. 

blooms 
Where  bad  tempera  that  are  under  no  control  coma 
in  frequent  collision,  perpetual  etrife  wlrl  be  the  eon. 
sequence ;  *  A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  sou. 
looks  down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  censures  and 
applauses  of  the  multitude,  and  places  a  man  beyond 
tho  little  noise  and  strife  of  tongues.'— Anntson. 


TO  DIFFER,  VARY,  DISAGREE,  DISSENT. 

Differ,  in  Latin  differs  or  die  and  fere,  signifies  tc 
make  into  two;  vary,  In  Latin  verim  to  make  various, 
from  varus  a  spot  or  speckle,  because  that  destroys  the 
uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  thing*;  to  dismgree  Is 
literally  not  to  egret;  and  dieeent,  In  Latin  dteeentioot 
dis  and  emtio,  is  to  thiqk  or  feel  apart  or  differently. 

Differ,  eary,  and  disagree,  are  applicable  either  to 
persons  or  things ;  dissent  to  persons  only.  First  as  to 
persons ;  to  differ  is  the  most  general  and  Indefinite 
term,  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  difference :  we  may  differ 
from  any  cause,  or  lu  any  degree;  we  eery  only  in 
'    i;  thus  **"    — 


persons  may  differ  or  varv  in  their 
statements.  There  must  be  two  at  least  to  differ ;  and 
there  may  be  an  indefinite  number:  one  may  earyior 
an  indefinite  number  may  vary;  two  or  a  speclnck 
number  disagree :  thus  two  or  more  may  differ  In  an 
account  which  they  give ;  one  person  may  vary  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  account  which  lie  gives ;  and  two 
particular  individuals  disagree:  we  may  differ  rn  mat- 
ten  of  factor  speculation ;  we  vary  only  lu  matters  of 
feet ;  we  disagree  mostly  in  matters  of  speculation. 
Historians  may  differ  in  the  representation  of  an  affair, 
and  authors  may  differ  in  their  views  of  a  particular 
subject ;  narrators  vary  in  certain  circumstances;  two 
particular  philosophers  disagree  in  accounting  for  a 


To  disagree  is  the  act  of  one  man  with  another :  to 
dissent  in  the  act  of  one  or  more  in  relation  to  a  com- 
munity ;  thus  two  writers  on  tlie  same  subject  may 
disagree  in  their  conclusions,  because  they  set  out  from 
different  premises;  men  dieeent  from  the  established 
religion  or  their  country  according  to  their  education 
and  character. 

When  applied  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life, 
differences  may  exist  merely  in  opinion,  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  more  or  less  acrimonious  and  discordant  feeling; 
variances  arise  from  a  collision  of  interests;  disegrto- 
msnts  from  asperity  of  humour ;  disseneione  from  a 
clashing  of  opinions;  differences  may  exist  between 
nations,  and  may  be  settled  by  cool  discussions ;  *  The 
ministers  of  the  different  potentates  conferred  and  con- 
ferred ;  but  the  peace  advanced  so  slowly,  that  speedier 
methods  were  found  necessary,  and  Bolingbroke  was 
aent  to  Paris  to  adjust  differences  Willi  less  formality .*— 
Joiixsoh.  When  variancee  arise  between  neighbours, 
their  passions  often  Interfere  to  prevent  accommo- 
dations; 

How  many  bleed 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
TnoMsov. 
When  members  of  a  family  consult  Interest  or  humour 
rather  than  affections,  there  will  be  necessarily  dieer 
greenents  ;  '  On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  Goldsmith  was 
recommended  as  a  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman 
who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  sum  of  money  bv  a 
near  relation.    This  connexion  lasted  but  a  short  time: 
they  disagreed  In  the  south  of  France  and  parted.'— 
Johnson.   When  many  members  of  a  community  ha  vo 
an  equal  liberty  to  express  their  opinions,  there  will 
necessarily  be  dissensions  ; 
When  Carthage  shall  contend  toe  world  with  Rome, 
Then  is  your  time  for  faction  and  debate, 
For  partial  favour  and  permitted  hate: 
Let  now  your  Immature  dieeeneien  cease. 

DKTDCff. 

In  regard  to  things,  differ  Is  said  of  two  things  with 
respect  to  each  other ;  ussy  of  one  thing  in  respect  to* 
Itself:  thus  two  tempers  differ  from  each  other,  end* 
person's  temper  eertofrom.llaMm  time.  Things  differ 
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tethdroHettro.  they  vary  in  tMr  accident*:  thus  the 
genera  and  species  of  things  sTfer  from  cacb  other,  and 
the  individuals  of  each  speciesosrf  ;  *  We  do  not  know 
In  what  reasmi  end  instinct  constat,  and  therefore 
cannot  t«ll  with  exactness  in  what  they  differ.*— Jobn- 
eo*.  'Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  stilt 
vmritd  a  thmisand  ways,  out  of  which  would  arise  such 
hraachrs  as  have  not  been  touched.*— JoHKiow.'  Differ 
Is  said  of  every  thing  promiscuously,  but  disagree  Is 
only  ssid  of  such  Urines  as  might  agree;  thus  two  trees 
differ  from  each  other  by  the  course  of  things,  but  two 
number*  disagree  which  are  intended  to  airee ;  'The 
several  parts  of  the  same  animal  differ  in  their  quali- 
ties.*— AasomsoT. 

That  mind  and  body  often  sympathise 
Is  plain;  such  is  this  union  nature  ties; 
But  then  as  often  too  they  disagree, 
Which  proves  the  soul's  supertour  progeny. 

Jbnyxs. 


DIFFERENCE,  DISPUTE,  ALTERCATION, 
QUARREL. 

The  difference  Is  that  on  which  pne  differs,  or  the 
stale  of  differing  (e.  To  differ) ;  the  diepnte  that  on 
which  one  disputes,  or  theact  of  disputing ;  oJtercalien, 
in  Latin  oliereoMo  and  eltercs,  from  alteram  and  car 
another  mind,  signifies  expressing  anoiher  opinion; 
fnnrrel.  In  French  emereUe,  from  the  Latin  oneror  to 


complain,  signifies  having  a  complaint  against  another. 
All  these  terms  are  here  taken  in  the  general  sense 
•fa  difference  on  some  personal  question ;  the  term  a)/* 
ferencs  is  here  as  general  and  Indefinite  aa  in  the  former 
ease  (o.  7b  differ ■,  eery)  •'  a  difference,  aa  distinguished 
from  the  others,  is  generally  of  a  less  serious  and  per- 
sonal kind :  a  dispute  consists  not  only  of  angry  words, 
but  much  ill  blood  and  unkind  office* ;  an  Altercation 
la  a  wordy  dispnte,  In  which  different*  of  opinion  is 
drawn  out  Into  a  multitude  of  words  on  ail  sides; 
fuarrei  is  the  most  serious  of  all  difference**  which  leads 
to  every  species  of  violence :  the  difference  may  some- 
times arise  from  a  misunderstanding,  which  may  be 

"  r  rectified ;  differences  seldom  grow  to  disputes 
»y  the  fault  of  both  parties;  altercations  arise 

nly  from  pertinacious  adherence  to,  and  obstinate 
defence  of,  one's  opinions ;  e sarnie  mostly  spring  from 
Injuries  real  or  supposed :  differences  subsist  between 
men  in  an  individual  or  puolick  capacity :  they  may  be 
carried  on  In  a  direct  or  Indirect  manner ;  ( Ought  less 
differences  altogether  to  divide  and  estrange  those  from 
one  another,  whom  such  ancient  and  sacred  bands 
unite  ?— Blam.  Disputes  and  altercations  are  mostly 
conducted  In  a  direct  manner  between  individuals;  'I 
anveoften  been  pleased  to  hear  disputes  on  the  Exchange 
adjusted  between  an  Inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  alder- 
man of  London.*— A  npison.  *  In  the  bouse  of  Peers 
the  MM  peases  through  the  same  forms  as  In  the  other 
tease,  and  If  rejected  no  more  notice  la  taken,  but  it 
fjMsjes  sub  oUensio  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercation.' 
— Blackstonb*  Quarrels  may  arise  between  nations 
or  individual*,  ami  be  carried  on  by  acts  of  offence 
directly  or  indirectly ; 

Unvcx'd  with  snarr-sb ,  nndlsturb'd  with  noise, 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys. 

Daman. 


DISSENSION,  CONTENTION,  DISCORD, 
STRIFE. 
Dissension,  contention,  and  strife,  mark  the  act  or 
tate  of  dissenting,  of  contending  aad  striving;  diseerd 
aasjleea  ks  signification  from  the  harabnese  produced  in 
'  "t  by  tke  clashing  of  two  strings  which  do  not  suit 
each  other;  whence,  In  the  moral  sense,  the 
a  of  the  mind,  which  come  Into  an  unsuitable  col- 
mdon,  produce  a  diseerd. 

A  collision  of  opinions  produces  dissension ;  a  cohl- 
skai  of  Interests  produces  contention ;  a  collision  of 
fensnonrs  produces  diseerd  (v.  Contention).  A  love  of 
one's  own  opinion,  combined  with  a  dtaregard  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  gives  rise  to  diseeneien  ;  selfishness 
la  the  main  canse  of  contention  ;  and  an  nngoverned 
temper  that  of  diseerd. 

Dissension  is  peculiar  to  bodies  or  communities  of 
Been ;  contention  and  discord  to  Individnals.    A  Chrte- 
r  of  conformity  to  the  general  will  of  those 


with  whom  one  Is  in  connexion  would  do  away  m> 
eensien ;  *  At  the  time  the  poem  we  are  now  treating 
of  was  written,  the  dissensions  of  the  barons,  who  wen 
theu  so  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  high.*— Addison. 
A  limitation  of  one's  desire  to  that  which  Is  attainable 
by  legitimate  means  would  put  a  stop  to  contention; 
'  Because  it  ia  apprehended  them  may  be  great  conten- 
tion about  precedence,  the  proposer  humbly  desires  the 
assistance  of  the  learned.'— Swift.  A  correction  of 
one's  impatient  and  irritable  humour  would  check  the 
program  of  discord ; 

But  shall  celestial  discord  never  cease  1 
*T  is  better  ended  in  a  lasting  peace.— Darns*. 
Diseensien  tends  not  only  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men 
from  each  other,  but  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society ; 
Now  join  your  hands,  nnd  with  your  hands  your  hearts, 
That  no  dissension  hinder  government 

SaJAXSPBAU. 

Contention  Is  accompanied  by  anger,  Ill-will,  envy,  and] 
many  evil  passions ; '  The  ancients  made  contention  the 

Clnclple  that  reigned  In  the  chaos  at  first,  and  then 
ve :  the  one  to  express  the  divisions,  and  the  other  the 
union  of  ail  parties  in  the  middle  and  common  bond.'— 
Bursbt.    Discord  interrupts  the  program  of  the  kind 
affections,  nnd  bars  all  tender  Intercourse ; 
See  what  a  scourge  to  laid  upon  your  hate 
That  heav'n  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love  I 
And  I.  for  winking  at  vour  discords  too, 
Rave  lost  a  brace  of  kinwDen.— Shakbfxjlex. 
Where  there  Is  strife,  there  must  be  diseerd;  but  there 
may  be  discord  without  strife :  discord  constats  moat 
in  the  feeling ;  strife  consists  most  in  the  outward  ac- 
tion.   Discord  evinces  itself  in  various  ways ;  by  looks, 
words,  or  actions; 
Good  Heav'n!  what  dire  effects  from  civil  discord 

flow.— Drtdss. 
Strife  displays  Itself  In  words  or  acts  of  violence  i 
Let  men  their  days  In  aenselem  strife  employ, 
We  In  eternal  peace  and  constant  joy.— Pops. 
Diseerd  Is  fetal  to  the  happiness  of  families ;  strife  to 
the  greatest  enemy  to  peace  between  neighbours :  dis- 
cord arose  between  the  goddesses  on  the  apple  being 
thrown  into  the  assembly;  Homer  commences  hto 
poem  with  the  strife  that  took  place  between  Age. 
memnnn  and  Achilles. 

Discord  may  arise  from  mere  difference  of  opinion ; 
strife  is  In  general  occasioned  by  some  matter  of  per- 
sonal Interest :  discord  in  the  councils  of  a  nation  to 
the  almost  certain  forerunner  of  Its  ruin ;  the  common 
principles  of  politeness  forbid  strife  among  persons  of 
good  breeding. 


QUARREL,  BROIL,  FEUD,  AFFRAY   OR 

Quarrel  (v.  Difference)  to  the  general  and  ordinary 
term ;  broil,  fend,  and  affray,  are  particular  terms; 
broil,  from  arms/,  to  a  notay  anarrel ;  fend,  from  the 
German  fekde,  and  the  English  fight,  to  an  active 
quarrel;  affray  or  /ray,  from  the  Latin  frico  to  rob, 
signifying  the  collision  of  the  passions,  is  a  tumultuous 
qnsrrtl. 

The  idea  of  a  variance  between  two  parties  Is  com- 
mon to  these  terms ;  but  the  former  respects  the  com- 
plaints and  charges  which  are  reciprocally  made; 
broil  respects  the  eonfueion  and  entanglement  which 
arises  from  n  contention  and  cnlllaion  of  interests; 
fond  respects  the  hostilities  which  arise  out  of  the 
variance.  There  are  auarrele  where  there  are  no 
broils,  and  there  are  both  where  there  are  no  fends  ; 
but  there  are  no  broils  and  fends  without  auarrele  : 
the  anarrel  to  not  si  wars  openly  conducted  between 
the  parties ;  it  may  sometimes  be  secret,  and  sometimes 
manifest  itself  only  in  n  coolness  of  behaviour :  the 
broil  to  a  noisy  kind  of  fsnrrrl,  it  always  breaks  out 
in  loud,  and  mostly  repioachful  language :  fend  to  a 
deadly  kind  of  fnnrrel  which  Is  heightened  by  mutual 
aggravations  and  insults.  Quarrels  are  very  lamentSr 
ble  when  they  tnke  place  between  mem bers  of  the  same 
family;  (Tbe dirk  or  broad  dagaer,  I  am  afraid,  wae 
of  more  use  in  private  auarrels  than  in  battles,'— 
JoHRsoft.  Broils  are  very  frequent  among  profligate 
and  restless  people  who  live  together ; 
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■■rib,  nm,  and  baav'n,  and  Jove  himself  turmoils, 

At  length  aton'd,  her  friendly  pow'r  shall  join 

To  eberisb  and  advance  the  Trojan  line.— Darn*. 


wy  general  in  former  times  between  dlf- 
Ibrent  families  oT  the  nobility;  'The  poet  describes 
(In  the  poem  of  Chevy-Chose)  a  battle  occasioned  by 
the  mutual  /suae  which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an 
BagUsh  and  Scotch  nobleman.'— Addison. 

A  quarrel  is  indefinite,  both  as  to  the  cause  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  Is  conducted ;  an  offrap  Is  a  sudden 
violent  kind  of  quarrel ;  a  quarrel  may  subsist  be- 
tween two  persons  from  a  private  difference ;  an  of  rap 
always  takes  place  between  many  upon  some  public* 
occasion:  a  quarrel  may  be  carried  on  merely  by 
words;  an  a/ray  Is  commonly  conducted  by  acts  of 
violence :  many  angry  words  pass  In  a  quarrel  be- 
tween two  hasty  people ;  '  The  quarrel  between  my 
friends  did  not  run  so  high  as  I  find  your  accounts 
have  made  it,'— Stbels.  Many  are  wounded,  if  not 
ktted  in  ajrape,  when  opposite  parties  meet ;  *  The 
aeavost  of  Edinbumh,  his  son,  and  several  citizens  of 
sssflnctlon,  were  killed  in  the/reyV-«BoanaTsox. 

TO  JANQLB,  JAR,  WRANGLE. 
A  verbal  contention  is  expressed  by  all  tlicse  terms, 
mil  with  various  modifications ;  jangle  seems  to  be  an 
onomatopoeia,  for  It  conveys  by  its  own  discordant 
sound  an  Idea  of  the  discordance  which  accompanies 
this  kind  of  war  of  words ;  jar  and  war  are  in  all  pro- 
bability but  variations  of  each  other,  as  also  jangle 
aad  wrangle.  There  Is  In  jangling  more  of  cross 
attentions  and  perverse  replies  than  direct  differences 
of  opinion;  « Where  the  Judicatories  of  the  chureh 
were  near  an  equality  of  the  men  on  both  sides,  there 
ware  perpetual  jangling*  on1  both  sides.'— BoaxaT. 
Those  jangle  who  areout  of  humour  with  each  other  \ 
there  is  more  of  discordant  feeling  and  opposition  of 
opinion  In  jarring :  those  who  have  no  good  will  to 
each  other  will  be  sure  to  jar  when  they  come  In  colli- 
sion; and  those  who  Indulge  themselves  In  jarring 
Will  soon  convert  affection  Into  ill  will ;  *  There  Is  no 
jar  or  corneal  between  the  different  gifts  of  the  spirit.' 
—Booth.  Married  people  may  destroy  the  good  hu- 
mour of  the  company  by  jangling,  but  they  destroy 
their  domeatick  peace  and  felicity  by  jar  ring.  To 
wrangle  Is  technically,  what  to  jangle  Is  morally: 
those  who  dispute  by  a  verbal  opposition  only  are  said 
uwwrangle ;  and  the  disputant  who  engage  In  this  sclie- 
siBtkk  exercise  are  termed  wranglers ;  most  disputa- 
tions amount  to  little  more  than  wrangles ; 
Peace,  factious  monster !  born  to  vex  the  state, 
With  wrangling  talents  form'd  for  foul  debate. 
*^  Pom. 

TO  COMBAT,  OPPOSE. 
Gsatfat,  from  the  French  combattre  to  fight  together, 
teased  figuratively  In  the  same  sense  with  regard  to 
matters  of  opinion ;  eppoee,  in  French  oppoeor,  Latin 
saytswi  perfect  of  eppona,  compounded  of  ob  and  pone 
to  place  one's  self  in  the  way,  signifies  to  sat  one's  self 
aw  against  another. 

Combat  Is  properly  a  species  of  opposing ;  one  al- 
ways opposes  in  combatting,  though  not  eic«  vereA. 
To  teasel  Is  need  In  regard  to  speculstive  matter*; 
■nam  in  regard  to  private  and  personal  concerns  as 
wall  as  matters  of  opinion.    A  person's  positions  arc 
ssitsffarf,  his  interests  or  his  measures  are  opposed. 
The  Christian  combete  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
mfidel  with  no  other  weapon  than  that  of  argument ; 
Whan  fierce  temptation,  seconded  within 
By  traitor  appetite,  and  armed  with  daite 
Tempered  In  hell,  Invades  the  throbbing  breast, 
To  combat  may  be  glorious,  and  success 
Perhaps  may  crown  us,  but  to  fly  Is  safe*-Cowna. 
The  sophist  eppeeee  Christianity  with  ridicule  and 
misrepresentation ; 
Though  various  foes  against  the  truth  combine, 
Pride  above  all  eppeeee  her  design.— Cowrax. 
The  moat  laudable  nee  to  which  knowledge  can  be 
aaajvartsd  is  to  combat  errour  wherever  it  presents  It- 
astf ;  but  there  are  too  many,  particularly  In  the  present 
day,  who  employ  the  """      "  *  '        "~"_ 


whlch  they  have  collected,  to  no  better  purpose  thaa  ft 
eppeee  every  thing  that  ie  good,  and  excite  the  sanst 
spirit  of  opposition  in  others. 


COMBATANT,  CHAMPION. 

Combatant,  from  to  combat,  marks  any  one  that 
engages  in  a  cestset;  champion,  In  French  champion, 
Saxon  cemwe.  German  kattHpc,  signifies  originally  a 
soldier  or  fighter,  from  the  Latiu  campus  a  field  of 
battle. 

A  combatant  fights  for  himself  and  for  victory ;  a 
champion  fights  either  for  another,  or  in  another's 
cause.  The  word  combatant  has  always  relation  to 
some  actual  engagement;  champion  may  be  employed 
for  one  ready  to  be  engaged,  or  in  the  habits  of  being 
engaged.  The  combatants  in  the  Olympic  gsmes  used 
to  contend  for  a  prize ;  the  Roman  gladiators  were 
combatants  who  fought  for  their  lives:  when  knight- 
errantry  was  in  fashion  there  were  champione  of  all 
descriptions,  champions  in  behalf  of  distressed  females, 
champions  In  brtialf  of  the  injured  and  op| * 


champions  lu  bchulf  of  aggrieved  princes. 

The  mere  act  of  fighting  constitutes  a  combatant ; 
the  act  of  standing  up  iu  another'*  defence  at  a  per* 
sonal  risk,  constitutes  the  champion.  Animals  have 
their  combats,  and  consequently  are  combatants ;  bat 
they  are  seldom  champions.  In  the  present  day  there 
are  fewer  comJbatanto  than  champione  among  men. 
We  have  champione  for  liberty,  who  are  the  least 
honourable  and  the  most  questionable  members  of  the 
community;  they  mostly  contend  for  a  shadow,  and 
court  persecution,  in  order  to  serve  their  own  purposes 
of  ambition.  Champions  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
are  not  less  ennobled  by  Use  object  for  which  they 
contend,  than  by  the  disinterestedness  of  their  motives 
In  contending ;  they  must  expect  in  an  infidel  age,  H>  * 
the  present,  to  be  exposed  to  the  derision  and  cop'  apt 
of  their  self-sufficient  opponents  ;  4  Conscious  that  I  do 
not  possess  the  strength,  I  shall  not  assume  the  Impor* 
lance,  of  a  champion,  and  as  I  am  not  of  dignity 
enough  to  be  angry,  1  shall  keep  my  temper  and  my 

diJtancet       '-' "••—■•■ 

whof    .        .  ,-- 

while  bolder  combatants  engage  him  at  the  point  of 
bis  boras/— CojUKnia.HD. 


w|ii     sv    n*%*     eaiags^s^i   a.    vbssmb   n^w|'    mmmJ   um+wnnum&m   sxseaap  9am  M 

nnce  too,  skirmishing  like  those  iiwlgnkftcant  gentry, 
>  play  the  part  of  teasers  In  the  Spanish  bullfights 


ENEMY,  FOE.   ADVERSARY,  OPPONENT, 
ANTAGONIST. 

fnenry,  In  Latin  inimicue,  compounded  of  ta  nriva 
live,  and  arnicas  a  friend,  signifies  one  that  b  un- 
friendly; foe,  In  Saxon  fah,  most  probably  from  the  aid 
Teutonic /on  to  hate,  signifies  one  that  bears  a  hatred; 
adversary,  in  Latin  adoereariue,  from adaereue  against, 
signifies  one  that  takes  part  against  another ;  eeWsw 
rime  in  Latin  was  particularly  applied  to  one  who  con- 
tested a  point  in  lew -with  another ;  opponent,  in  Latin 
eppoaciu,  participle  ofoppono  or  obpono  to  place  in  the 
way,  signifies  one  pitted  against  another ;  autageniot. 
In  (.reek  avraymvt^ac,  compounded  of  sW  against, 
and  aymvttfipai  to  contend,  signifies  one  struggling 
against  another. 

An  enemy  is  not  so  formidable  as  a  foe ;  the  former 
may  be  reconciled,  but  the  latter  always  retains  a 
"**---■      *  "In  spirit,  m 


An  enemy  may 

i ;  a  foe  is  always  so  in  spirit,  if 


deadly  hatred. 

action,  or  in  relation. 

not  in  action  likewise :  a  man  may  be  an  cnemp  te 

himself,  though  not  a  foe.    Those  who  are  national  or 

political  enemies  are  often  private  friends,  but  a  fee  u 

never  any  thing  but  a  foe.    A  single  act  may  create  aa 

sneer*,  but  continued  warfare  creates  a/os. 

Enemies  are  either  publlck  or  private,  collective  or 
persona! ;  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  enemy  Is  moil 
analogous  in  signification  to  that  of  adoareary,  esse 
neat,  antagonist.  *  Enemiee  seek  to  injure  each  ether 
commonly  from  a  sentiment  of  hatred ;  the  heart  la 
always  more  or  less  implicated ;  '  Plutnrch  says  very 
finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself  to  bats 
even  his  eaeawss.*— Addison.  Adversaries  sat  up 
theirdaiflss,  and  frequently  urge  their  pretensions  with 
angry  strife;  but  interest  or  contrariety  of  opinion 
more  than  sentiment  stimulates  to  action ;  '  Those  dis- 
putants (the  persecutors)  convince  their  < 

•  Vide  Abba  Girard:  "Enoemi  adversaire, 
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«Mi  m  sorites  commonly  called  a  pile  of  fagots.'— 
summsom.  Opponents  set  up  dlffereot  parties,  and 
vest  each  other  sometimes  with  acrimony  ;  but  their 
dtflbreoces  do  not  necemarily  include  any  thing  per- 
1  Tim  name  or  Boyle  u  indeed  revered,  but  his 


works  are  neglected ;  we  are  contented  to  know  that 
wed  his  opponent  m  _ 

duced  against  him.*— Jonaso*.    Jtnta- 


be  conquered  i 


*<*,  without  inquiring  what 


genista  are  a  species  of  epponente  who  are  in  actual 
engagement:  emulation  and  direct  exertion,  but  not 
anger,  is  concerned  In  making  the  antagonist;  'Sir 
Francis  Bacon  observes  that  a  well  written  book,  com- 
pared with  its  rivals  and  antagonists.  Is  like  Moses's 
serpent  that  immediately  swallowed  up  those  of  the 
Egyptians.'— Adduokj  Enemies  make  war,  aim  at 
destruction,  and  commit  acts  of  personal  violence : 
adversaries  are  contented  will)  appropriating  to  them- 
selves some  object  of  desire,  or  depriving  their  rival  of 
It ;  cupidity  being  the  moving  principle,  and  gain  the 
Object:  opponents  oppose  each  other  systematically 
and  perpetually ;  each  aims  at  being  thought  right  in 
their  disputes:  tastes  and  opinions  are  commonly  the 
subjects  of  debate,  self-love  oftencr  tbau  a  love  of 
truth  is  the  moving  principle :  antagonists  engage  in 
a  trial  of  strength ;  victory  is  the  end ;  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction or  superiority  the  moving  principle ;  the  con- 
test msy  lie  either  In  mental  or  physical  exertion ;  may 
aim  at  superiority  in  a  verbal  dispute  or  in  a  manual 
combat.  There  are  nations  whose  subjects  are  born 
enemies  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  nation:  nothing 
evinces  the  radical  corruption  of  any  country  more 
than  when  the  poor  man  dares  not  show  himself  as  an 
adversary  to  his  rich  neighbour  wiibou*.  fearing  to  lose 
more  than  he  might  gain :  the  ambition  of  some  men 
does  not  rise  higher  than  that  of  being  the  opponent  of 
ministers:  Scaliger  and  Petavius  among  the  French 
were  great  antagonists  in  their  day,  as  were  Boyle 
sod  Bentley  among  the  English;  the  Horatii  and  Cu- 
riam were  equally  famous  antagoniets  in  their  way. 

Enemy  and  /••  are  likewise  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense  for  moral  objects :  our  passions  are  our  enemies, 
when  indulged ;  envy  is  s  /ss  to  happiness. 


ENMITY,  ANIMOSITY,  HOSTILITY. 

Enmity  lies  In  the  heart;  it  is  deep  and  malignant: 
sttMtMtty,  from  animus,  a  spirit,  lies  in  the  passions ; 
it  is  fierce  and  vindictive :  hostility,  from  hostis  a  po- 
etical enemy,  lies  in  the  action;  it  is  mischievous  and 
instructive. 

EnmUmis  something  permanent;  oatmestfyis  par- 
tial and  traiwilory :  in  tlie  feudal  ages,  when  the  dark- 
ness and  tennranee  of  the  times  prevented  the  mild  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,  enmities  between  particular 
families  were  handed  down  as  an  inheritance  from 
miner  lo  son;  in  free  states,  party  spirit  engenders 
sweater  auimoeitiee  than  private  disputes. 

£asu/y  is  altogether  personal :  hostility  mostly  re- 


spects niblick  measures,  animosity  respects  either  one  er 
many  individuals.  Enmity  often  lies  concealed  lu  the 
beart;  animosity  mostly  betrays  itself  by  some  open 
act  of  hostility.  He  who  cherishes  enmity  towards 
another  is  his  own  greatest  enemy , » In  some  instances, 
indeed,  \he  enmity  of  others  cannvt  be  avoided  without 
a  participation  in  their  guilt ;  bu!  then  it  is  the  enmity 
or  those  with  whom  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  can 
desire  to  associate.  V-Johh«on.  He  who  is  guided  by 
a  spirit  of  animosity  is  unfit  to  have  any  command  over 
ethers;  *I  will  never  let  my  heart-reproach  me  with 
having  done  any  thing  towards  increasing  those  cju- 
mositiee  that  extinguish  religion,  deface  government, 
and  make  a  nation  miserable.'-- Addison.  He  who 
proceeds  to  wanton  hostility  often  provokes  an  enemy 
where  he  might  have  a  friend j  'Erasmus  himself  had, 
jtsssms,  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  party 
of  Trojans  who  laid  on  him  with  so  many  blows  and 
baflete,  that  be  never  forgot  their  kostSLiOsa  to  his  dying 
dav.'— Admsos. 


ADVERSE,  CONTRARY,  OPPOSITE. 
Adverse,  in  French  adverse,  Latin  miasms,  parti- 
afatenf  erfvsrtv,  compounded  of  ad  and  verto,  sJgnlfles 
earning  towards  or  against;  contrary,  in  French  con- 
Crvtre,  Latin  oentraHns, eomes  from  centra  against; 
sjsassifr,  la  Latin  opposttus,  participle  of  aspens,  is 


compounded  of  e»  and  sens,  signifying  placed  In  dm 
way. 

Adverse  respects  the  feelings  and  Interests  of  par* 
sons;  contrary  regards  their  plans  and  purposes;  my 
posits  relates  to  the  situation  of  persons  and  nature  of 
things; 

And  as  ^Egajon,  when  with  heav'n  be  strove, 

Stood  opposite  in  arms  to  mighty  Jove.— Davos*. 
Fortune  is  adverts ;  an  event  turns  out  contrary  to  what 
was  expected ;  sentiments  are  opposits  lo  each  other. 
An  adverse  wind  eomes  across  our  wishes  and  pur 
suits;  'The  periodical  winds  wldeh  were  then  set  in 
were  distinctly  adverse  to  the  course  which  Phmrro 
proposed  to  steer.'— Robkrtsom.  A  contrary  wind  lies 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  contrary  winds  are  mostly 
odvorse  to  some  one  who  is  crossing  the  ocean  i  adverse 
winds  need  not  always  be  dii  cctly  contrary. 

Circumstances  are  sometimes  so  adverse  as  lo  bafle 
the  best  concerted  plans.  Facts  often  prove  directly 
contrary  to  the  representations  given  of  them  ;  *  As  I 
should  be  loth  to  oner  none  but  instances  of  the  abuse 
of  prosperity.  I  am  happy  in  recollecting  one  very  sin- 
gular example  of  the  contrary  sort'— -Clkbkrlakb. 
People  with  opposite  choracters  cannot  be  expected  to 
act  together  with  pleasure  to  either  party,  Adverse 
events  interrupt  the  peace  of  mind ;  contrary  accounts 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  a  narration ;  opposite  prin 
ciples  interrupt  the  harmony  of  society. 

COMPARISON,  CONTRAST. 

Comparison,  from  compare,  and  the  Latin  eempotm 
or  com  and  ear  equal,  signifies  the  putting  together  of 
things  that  aro  equal ;  contrast^  in  French  controller, 
Latin  contrast*)  or  contra  and  sto  to  stand,  ornate  to 
place  against,  signifies  the  placing  of  one  thing  opposite 
to  another. 

Likeness  In  the  quality  and  difference  in  the  degree 
are  requisite  for  a  comparison  ;  likeness  In  the  degree 
andppposition  in  the  quality  are  requisite  for  a  con- 
trast ;  things  of  the  same  colour  are  compared  ;  those 
of  an  opposite  colour  are  contrasted :  a  comparison  m 
made  between  two  shades  of  red:  a  contrast  beiwee* 
black  and  white. 

Comparison  is  of  a  practical  utility.  It  serves  to  as* 
certain  the  true  relation  of  objects ;  contrast  is  of  utility 
among  poets,  it  serves  to  heighten  the  effect  of  opposite 
qualities:  things  are  large  or  small  by  comparison; 
things  are  magnified  or  diminished  by  contrast :  the 
value  of  a  coin  is  best  learned  by  comparing  it  with) 
aaother  of  tlie  same  metal;  'They  who  are  apt  to 
remind  us  of  their  ancestors  only  put  us  upon  making 
eomparioons  to  their  own  dteadvejiiage.'— flrxcTAToa. 

The  generosity  of  one  person  is  most  strongly  mil 
when  contrasted  wWi  tlie  meanness  of  another ; 
In  lovely  contrast  to  this  glorious  view, 
Calmly  magnificent  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 
Tbomso* 

ADVERSE,  INIMICAL,  HOSTILE,  REPUGNANT 
Adverse  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  mimical^  from  the  Latin  inintievs  an  enemy,  sig- 
nifies belonging  to  an  enemy ;  which  hi  also  the  mean- 
ing of  hostile,  from  hoetie  an  enemy ;  repugnant,  hi 
Latin  repugnant,  from  repugno.  or  re  and  pngno  h> 
fight  against,  signifies  waning  with. 

Adverse  may  be  applied  in  either  persons  or  things; 
inimical  and  hosttie  to  persons  or  things  personal ;  re- 
pugnant to  tilings  only:  a  person  hi  adverse  or  a  tiring 
Is  adverse  to  an  object;  a  person,  or  what  Is  personal, 
is  dither  inimical  or  hostile  to  an  object;  one  thing  hi 
repugnant  lo  another.  We  are  adverse  to  a  proposl- 
tion;  or  circumstances  are  adverse  to  our  advance- 
ment Partisans  are  inimical  to  the  proceedings  of  go- 
vernment, and  hostile  10  the  possessors  of  power.  Sla 
very  is  repugnant  to  the  mild  temper  of  Christianity. 

Adverse  expresses  simple  dissent  or  opposition ;  tmV 
mieal  either  an  acrimonious  spirit  or  a  tendency  to  in- 
jure ;  hostile  a  determined  resistance ;  repugnant  a  di- 
rect relation  of  variance.  Those  who  are  adverse  to 
any  undertaking  will  not  be  likely  to  use  the  endea- 
vours which  are  essential  to  ensure  Its  success ;  *  Only 
two  soldiers  were  killed  on  the  side  of  Cones,  and  two 
officers  with  fifteen  privates  of  the  adverse  faetie«V-~ 
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Iobsbtbo*.  Tbow  who  dissent  from  ilw  establish- 
ment, are  inimical  lo  its  forms,  lu  ditcipHne,  or  Its  doc- 
trine; 'God  hath  shown  himself  to  be  favourable  to 
virtue,  and  inimical  to  vice  and  guUi.*— Blair.  Many 
■re  to  hatUtt  to  tbe  religious  esublisluuent  of  tbcir 
eountry  at  to  aim  at  its  subversion ; 

Then  with  a  purple  veil  Involve /our  eyes, 
Lest  kettdt  laces  Mast  the  sacrifice.— Darns*.  - 
Tbe  restraints  which  ft  impose*  on  the  wandering  and 
licentious  imagination  is  repugnant  to  the  temper  of 
their  minds;  'The  exorbitant  jurisdiction  of  the 
(Scotch)  ecclesiastical  courts  were  (bunded  on  maxims 
repugnant  to  justice.'— Rosbbtsok. 

Sickness  is  advert*  to  the  Improvement  of  youth. 
Tbe  dissensions  in  the  Christian  world  are  inimical  to 
tbe  interests  of  religion,  and  tend  in  produce  many 
hostile  measures.  Democracy  is  inimical  to  good  order, 
the  lomenter  of  hostile  parties,  and  repugnant  to  every 
I  principle  of  civil  society. 


ADVERSE,  AVERSE. 
Advert*  (v.  Adverts),  signifying  turned  against  or 
over  agnlnst,  denotes  simply  opposition  of  situation ; 
.  from  a  and  vertut,  signifying  turned  from  or 
„  from,  denotes  an  active  removal  or  separation 
from.  Adverse  is  therefore  as  applicable  to  Inanimate 
as  to  animate  objects,  avert*  only  to  animate  objects. 
When  applied  tn  conscious  agents  advere*  refers  to 


matters  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  avert*  to  those  af- 
fecting our  feelings.  We  are  advert*  lo  that  which 
we  think  wrong ;  *  Before  you  were  a  tyrant  I  wan 


your  /rlend,  and  am  now  no  otherwise  your  enemy 
than  every  Athenian  must  be  who  Is  adverse  tn  your 
vsnrpaiioii.*— Cvmberlaito.  We  nrc  avert*  to  that 
which  opposes  our  inclinations,  our  hsbits,  or  our  In- 
terests; 'Men  relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly,  and 
with  reluctance.  They  are  avw  te  to  new  experiments, 
and  venture  upon  them  wiih  timidity.'— Robkbtsom. 
Sectarians  profess  to  be  advert*  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  establishment,  but  tbe  greater  part  of 
them  arc  still  more  averte  to  the  wholesome  restraints 
which  it  imposes  on  the  Imagination, 


AVERSE,  UNWILLING,  BACKWARD,  LOATH, 
RELUCTANT. 

.Averse  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  article; 
unwilling  literally  signifies  not  willing;  backward, 
having  the  will  In  a  backward  direction ;  tooth  or  far*, 
from  to  loath,  denotes  the  quality  of  loathing;  reive- 
fear,  from  the  Latin  re  and  luclo  to  struggle,  fcignJfles 
struggling  with  the  will  against  a  thing. 

Avert*  is  positive,  It  marks  an  actual  sentiment  of 
dislike ;  unwitting  Is  negative,  It  marks  the  absence  of 
the  will ;  backward  Is  a  sentiment  heiween  the  two,  It 
marks  the  leaning  of  a  will  against  a  thing ;  loath  and 
reluctant  mark  strong  feelings  of  aversion.  Aversion 
m  an  habitual  sentiment ;  unwillingness  and  backward- 
ness are  mostly  occasional ;  laath  and  rclactant  always 
occasional. 

Aversion  must  be  conquered ;  unwillingness  most 
be  removed ;  backwardness  must  he  counteracted,  or 
urged  forward ;  loathing  and  relaetance  must  be  over- 
powered. One  who  Is  averse  to  study  will  never  have 
recourse  to  books ;  but  a  child  may  be  unwitting  or 
backward  to  attend  tn  his  lessons  from  partial  motives, 
which  the  authority  of -tlie  parent  or  master  may  cor- 
rect; he  who  is  loath  to  receive  instruction  will  always 
remain  Ignorant ;  he  who  Is  reluctant  in  doing  his  duty 
will  always  do  it  as  a  task. 

A  miser  Is  overs*  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  parting 
with  his  money ; 

Of  til  the  race  of  anlmnls.  alone, 

Tbe  bees  have  common  cities  of  their  own ; 

But  (what  '•  more  strange)  their  modest  appetites, 

Averse  from  Venus,  fly  the  nuptinl  rites.— Dbybrb. 
The  miser  hi  even  unwilling  lo  provide  himself  with 
aecessarles,  but  be  Is  not  backward  in  disposing  of  his 
sjoney  when  be  has  the  prospect  of  getting  more ; 
I  part  with  thee, 

As  wretches  that  are  doubtful  of  hereaAcr 

Part  with  their  lives,  unwilling,  loath,  and  fearful, 

And  trembling  at  futurity.— Rowa. 
•AJ1  men,  even  tbe  moat  depraved,  are  subject  more 


or  less  to  compunctions  of  conscience;  but  kacawatw 
at  tbe  same  time  lo  resign  the  gains  of  diiitonesty,  o» 
tbe  pleasures  of  vice.'— Blair.    Friends  arc  tooth  is 
part  wlm  have  had  many  years'  enjoyment  in  each 
other's  society ; 
E'en  thus  two  friends  condemn'd 
Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  lake  ten  thousand  leaves, 
Leather  a  bundled  times  to  part  thui»  die. 

SflAKSRABB. 

One  is  reluctant  in  giving  unpleasant  advice; 

From  better  habitations  spurn 'd, 
Reluctant  dost  thou  rove, 

Or  grieve  for  friendship  uftetura'd, 
Or  unregarded  love  1— Goldsmith. 
Lazy  people  are  averte  to  labour:  those  who  are  no 
paid  are  unwilling  to  work ;  and  those  who  are  paid 
less  than  others  are  backward  in  giving  their  services* 
evvry  one  is  loath  to  give  up  a  favourite  pursuit,  and 
when  compelled  to  it  by  circumstances  they  do  it  with 


AVERSION,  ANTIPATHY,  DISLIKE, 
HATRED,  REPUGNANCE. 

Aversion  denotes  the  quality  of  being  averse  (vMs, 
Averte) :  antipathy  in  French  antipathic,  Latin  ears' 
pathia.  Creek  imnaBtta,  compoundVd  of  irri  epnliwt, 
and  vadtta  feeling,  signifies  a  feeling  against ;  dislike, 
compounded  of  the  privative  dis  nnd  like,  signifies  not 
In  like  or  be  attached  lo ;  hatred,  in  German  hast,  if 
supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  connected  with  has*  hot. 
signifying  heat  of  temper ;  repugnance,  in  French  reprng- 
nance.  Latin  rcpnguantiauud  rrpugnc,  compounded  of 
re  and  pugno,  signifies  tbe  resistance  of  the  feelings  to 
an  object. 

Aversion  Is  in  its  most  general  sense  the  generic* 
term-  to  these  and  many  other  similar  expressions,  in 
which  case  It  Is  opposed  to  attachment :  the  former 
denoting  an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  an  object ;  tbe 
latter  a  knitting  or  Wilding  of  tiro  mind  to  object* :  H 
has,  however,  more  commonly  a  partial  acceptation, 
in  which  it  is  justly  comparable  with  the  above  words. 
Aversion  nnd  antipathy  «p|rly  more  properly  to  things : 
dislike  and  hatred  to  |ier*ouf ;  repugn  one*  to  actions, 
that  is,  such  actions  as  one  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

Aversion,  and  antipathy  seem  to  lie  less  dependent 
on  the  will,  and  to  have  ilieir  origin  in  tlte  temperament 
or  natural  taste,  particulnily  the  latter,  which  spring* 
from  raiiMi  that  are  not  always  visible ;  ami  lies  in  the 
physical  organization.  Avttpathv  it  in  fact  a  natural 
aversion  opposed  to  sympathy :  dislikt  and  hatred  are 
on  the  contrary  roluntnry,  and  seem  to  have  their  root 
in  the  angry  pn5* ions  of  thu  heart;  tbe  former  is  less 
deep-rooted  tiian  the  latter,  and  is  commonly  awakened 
by  slighter  causes :  repugnance  it  not  an  habitual  and 
lasting  sentiment,  like  the  r<*t;  It  is  a  transitory  but 
strong  dislike  lo  what  one  is  obliged  to  do. 

An  unfitness  In  the  temper  to  harmonize  with  aa 
object  produces  aversion :  a  contrariety  In  tue  nafnre 
of  particular  persons  ami  things  occasions  antipathies, 
although  some  pretend  tlist  there  are  no  such  vy«»t«- 
rhms  Incongruities  in  nature,  and  thnt  all  antipathies 
are  but  aversions  early  engendered  hy  the  Influence  of 
fear  and  tbe  workings  of  imagination ;  but  under  ibis 
supposition  we  arc  still  at  a  loss  to  account  for  those 
singular  effects  of  feat  ami  Imagination  in  some  persons 
which  do  not  discover  themselves  in  other*:  aditferenc* 
in  the  character,  habits,  nnd  manners,  produces  dislike : 
Injuries,  quarrel*,  or  more  commonly  the  influence  of 
malignant  passions,  occanlon  hatred:  n  contrariety  to 
one's  moral  sense,  or  one's  humours,  awakens  repuoj 


People  of  a  quiet  temper  have  an  avertiom  to  dis- 
puting or  argumentation ;  those  of  a  gloomy  temper 
nave  an  aversion  to  society ;  1 1  cannot  forbear  men 
turning  a  tribe  erf  egotists,  for  whom  I  hnve  always  had 
a  mortal  aversion ;  I  mean  the  authors  of  memoirs  wbe 
nro  never  mentioned  In  any  works  but  then- own.*— 
Amhsok.  Antipathies  mostly  discover  themselves  to 
early  life,  and  as  soon  as  the  object  comes  within  the 
view  of  the  person  affected ;  '  There  la  one  8|<ecies  of 
terrour  which  those  who  are  unwilling  to  suiter  the 
reproach  of  cowardice  have  wisely  d if  nified  with  the 
name  of  anUpntkp.  A  man  has  Indeed  no  dread  el. 
barm  from  an  insect  or  a  worm,  but  his  anHpathfUun* 
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femn  pale  whenever  they  approach  him.*— -Johnson. 
Mm  of  different  sentiments  in  religion  or  politick*,  if 
MX  of  amiable  temper,  are  apt  to  contract  dislikes  to 
•neb  other  by  frequent  irritation  io  discourse ;  '  Every 
■Mil  whom  business  or  cariosity  has  thrown  at  large 
into  the  world,  will  recollect  many  instance*  qf  fondness 
and  dislike,  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  him 
without  the  intervention  of  his  judgement.'— Johnson. 
Wneo  men  of  mnlijniant  tempers  come  in  collision, 
nothing  but  a  deadly  hatred  can  ensue  from  their 
repeated  and  complicated  aggressions  towards  each 
other;  'One  punishment  that  attend*  the  lying  and 
deceitful  person  Is  the  hatred  of  all  those  whom  he 
either  has,  or  would  have  deceived.  I  do  not  say  that 
n  Christian  can  lawfully  hatn  anyone,  and  yet  I  affirm 
thai  some  may  very  worthily  deserve  to  be  hated,'— 
Botrrn.  Any  one  who  to  under  the  influence  of  a  mis- 
placed  pride  is  apt  to  feel  a  repugnance  to  acknowledge 
kimseif  in  an  errour  ;  *  In  this  dilemma  Aristophanes 
conquered  his  repugnance,  and  determined  upon  pre- 
senting himself  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  in  bis 
We.*— Cumberland. 

Aversion*  produce  nn  anxious  deslro  for  the  removal 
of  the  object  disliked:  antipathies  produce  the  most 
violent  physical  revulsion  of  the  frame,  and  vehement 
recoiling  from  the  object;   persons  have  not  unfre- 


auchtiy  been  known  to  taint  away  at  the  sight  of  insects 
for  whom  this  antipathy  has  been  conceived :  dislikes 
too  often  betray  themselves  by  distant  and  uncourteous 
behaviour :  hatred  assumes  every  form  which  is  black 
and  horrid :  repugnance  does  not  make  its  appearance 
until  called  forth  by  the  necessity  of  the  occasion. 

Aversions  will  never  be  so  strong  in  a  well -regulated 
Blind,  that  they  cannot  be  overcome  when  their  cause 
Is  removed,  or  they  are  found  to  be  ill-grounded ;  some- 
times they  lie  in  a  vicious  temperament  formed  by 
nature  or  habit,  in  which  case  they  will  not  easily  be 
destroyed :  a  slothful  man  will  find  a  difficulty  In  over- 
coming his  aversion  to  labour,  or  an  idle  man  his  aver- 
siem  to  steady  application.  Antipathies  may  be  Indulged 
or  resisted :  people  of  Irritable  temperaments,  particu- 
larly females,  are  liable  to  them  in  a  most  violent  de- 
gree ;  butthosewito  are  fully  persuaded  of  their  fallacy, 
may  dp  much  by  the  force  of  conviction  to  diminish 
their  violence.  Dislikes  are  often  groundless,  or  have 
their  origin  in  trifles,  owing  to  tlie  influence  of  caprice 
or  humour:  people  of  sense  will  be  ashamed  of  tbem, 
and  the  true  Christian  will  stifle  them  in  their  birth, 
lest  tlrey  grow  Into  the  formidable  passion  of  hatred. 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  peace ;  being  a  mental 
poison  that  infuses  its  venom  into  all  the  sinuosities  of 
the  heart,  and  pollutes  the  sources  of  human  affection. 
ttepuonance  ought  always  to  be  resisted  whenever  It 
prevents  us  from  doing  what  either  reason,  honour,  or 
doty  require. 

Aversions  are  applicable  to  animals  as  well  as  men : 
dogs  have  a  particular  aversion  to  beggars,  most  pro- 
bably from  their  suspicions  appearance  Tin  certain  cases 
Hkewise  we  may  speak  of  \be\r  antipathies,  a«in  the  In- 
stance of  the  dog  and  the  cat :  according  to  the  schoolmen 
then*  existed  a*«o  antipathies  between  certain  plants 
and  vegetables;  but  these  are  not  borne  out  by  facts 
snlficMntiy  strong  to  warrant  a  belief  of  their  existence. 
Dislike  and  hatred  are  tomeiimes applied  to  things,  but 
Io  a  sense  less  exceptionable  than  in  the  former  case : 
dislike  does  not  express  so  much  as  aversion,  nnd  aver- 
sion not  so  much  as  hatred:  we  ought  to  have  a  hatred 
for  vice  ami  sin,  an  aversion  to  goimipping  and  idle 
;,  aod  a  dislike  to  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life. 


TO  HATE,  DETEST. 
Hats  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  deteet,  from  detestor  or  de  and  testor,  signifies 
to  call  to  witness  against.  The  difference  between 
these  two  words  consists  more  in  sense  than  application. 
To  hats  is  a  personal  feeling  directed  toward  the  object 
Independently  of  Us  qualities ;  to  detest  is  a  feeling 
Independent  of  the  person,  and  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  What  om  hates,  one 
hates  commonly  on  one's  own  account ;  what  one  de- 
tests, one  detssts  on  account  of  the  object :  hence  it  Is 
thai  one  hates,  but  not  detest*,  tlto  person  who  has  done 
an  injury  to  one's  self;  and  that  one  detest*,  rather  than 
'  &»,  the  person  who  has  done  Injuries  to  others.    Jo- 

i*s  brethren  hated  him  because  be 

»UHry; 


n  hated  him  because  be  was  more  beloved 


Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  possesl. 
And  much  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best.— Port. 

We  detest  a  traitor  to  his  country  because  of  the  enof 
mity  of  his  offence ; 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.— Porn. 

In  this  connexion,  to  hate  is  always  a  bad  passion  : 
to  detest  always  laudable :  but  when  both  are  applies} 
to  inanimate  objects,  to  hate  is  bad  or  good  arcordinc 
to  circumstances;  to  detest  always  retains  lis  good 
meaning.  When  men  hate  things  because  they  inter" 
fere  with  their  indulgence*,  as  the  wicked  hate  the 
light,  It  Is  a  bad  personal  feeling,  as  in  the  former  case ; 
but  wbeu  good  men  are  said  to  hate  that  which  Is  bad, 
It  is  a  laudable  feeling  Justified  by  the  nam  re  of  the  ob- 
ject As  this  feeling  is,  however,  so  closely  allied  to 
detestation,  it  is  necessary  farther  to  observe  that  hate, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  applied,  seeks  the  injury  or 
destruction  of  the  object ;  but  detest  is  confined  simply 
to  the  shunning  of  the  object,  or  thinking  of  it  with 
very  great  pain.  God  hates  sin,  and  on  that  account 
punishes  sinners ;  conscientious  men  detest  all  fraud, 
and  therefore  cautiously  avoid  being  concerned  in  it 


HATEFUL,  ODIOUS. 

Hateful,  signifies  literally  full  of  that  which  Is  apt  to 
excite  hatred ;  odious,  from  the  Latin  sdi  to  hate,  hat 
the  same  sense  originally. 

These  epithets  are  employed  In  regard  to  such  objects 
as  produce  strong  aversion  In  the  mind ;  but  when  em- 
ployed as  they  commonly  are  upon  familiar  subjects, 
they  indicate  an  unbecoming  vehemence  in  the  speaker. 
The  hatffsl  Is  thai  which  we  ourselves  hate  ;  but  the 
sdiens  is  that  which  makes  us  hateful  to  others. 
Hateful  is  properly  applied  to  whatever  violates  general 
principles  of  morality :  lying  and  swearing  are  hateful 
vices :  adieus  npplled  to  such  things  as  affect  the  interests 
of  others,  and  bring  odium  upon  the  individual ;  a  tax 
that  bears  particularly  hard  and  unequally  is  termed 
odious;  or  a  measure  of  government  that  is  thought 
oppressive  is  denominated  odious.  There  is  something 
particularly  hauful  in  the  meanness  of  cringing  syco- 
phants; 

Let  me  be  deemed  the  haUfol  cause  of  all, 
And  suffer,  rather  than  my  people  fall.— Pore. 
Nothing  brought  more  odium  on  King  James  than  his 
attempts  to  introduce  popery ;  *  Projectors  and  inventors 
of  new  taxes  being  hateful  to  the  people,  seldom  fail  of 
bringing  odium  on  their  master.'— Davkhakt. 


HATRED,  ENMITY,  ILL  WILL,  RANCOUR. 

These  terms  acree  In  this  particular,  that  those  who 
are  under  the  Influence  of  such  feelings  derive  a  plea* 
sore  from  the  misfortune  of  others;  but  hatred,  (a. 
Aversion)  expresses  more  than  enmity  (v.  Enemy,)  and 
this  Is  more  than  ill  urill,  which  signifies  merely  willing 
ill  or  evil  to  another.  Hatred  is  not  contented  with 
merely  wishing  ill  to  others,  but  derives  its  whole  hap- 
piness from  their  misery  or  destruction ;  enmity  on  the 
contrary  is  limited  in  its  operations  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances: hatred^  on  the  other  hand,  Is  frequently 
confined  to  the  feeling  of  the  individual ;  but  enmity 
consists  as  much  in  tlie  action  as  the  feeling.  He  who 
is  possessed  with  hatred  is  happy  when  the  object  of 
his  passion  is  miserable,  and  is  miserable  when  he  It 
happy ;  but  the  hater  is  not  always  instrumental  In 
causing  his  misery  or  destroying  his  happiness:  he  who 
Is  Inflamed  with  enmitw,  is  more  active  In  disturbing 
the  peace  of  his  enemy ;  but  nftener  displays  his  temper 
in  trifling  than  in  important  matters.  Ill  will,  as  the 
word  denotes,  lies  only  in  the  mind,  and  is  so  Indefinite 
in  its  signification,  that  it  admits  of  every  conceivable 
degree.  When  the  will  to  evilly  directed  towards) 
nnother,  In  ever  so  small  a  degree,  It  constitutes  ill  mitL 
Rancour,  in  Latin  rancor,  from  rauceo  to  grow  stale, 
signifyinc  stateness,  mustlness.  to  a  species  of  Utter, 
deep-rooted  enmity,  that  has  lain  so  long  in  the  mind 


,  to  become  thoroughly  corrupt 
Hatred  is  opposed  to  love :  the  object  in  both  casta 
occupies  the  thoughts :  the  former  torments  the  pot 
the  latter  delights  him; 
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Phoenician  Dido  rule*  the  growing  state, 
Who  fled  from  Tyte  10  shun  iier  brother's  hmU. 

D&TDKN. 

btnmitv  is  opposed  to  friendship;  the  object  in  bolh 
oases  Interests  the  passions :  the  former  (ho  bud,  and 
the  Inner  ihe  gimd  passions  or  the  affections:  the  |ios- 
sesaur  is  in  both  cases  busy  either  in  injuring  or  for- 
warding  the  cause  of  bun  who  is  bis  enemy  or  friend ; 

That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 
from  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remain'd 
Stupidly  good,  of  enmity  dbarm*d.— Mii/roa. 

01  will  is  opposed  to  good  will;  It  is  either  a  general 
or  a  particular  feeling ;  it  embraces  many  or  few,  a 
single  individual  or  the  whole  human  race :  he  l>  least 
unhn|>py  who  bears  least  ill  will  to  others ;  lie  it  most 
happy  who  beers  true  good  will  to  all ;  he  is  neither 
ha|ipy  or  unhappy  who  is  not  pn6scsscd  of  the  one  or 
the  other ;  »  For  your  servants  neither  use  them  so 
familiarly  as  to  lose  your  reverence  at  their  hands,  nor 
so  disdainfully  as  to  purchase  yourself  their  ill  wilL'— 
vYaMTwotTu. 

There  Is  a  farther  distinction  between  these  terms ; 
that  haired  and  ill  will  arc  oftener  the  fruit  of  a  de- 
praved mind,  than  the  consequence  of  any  external 
provocation ;  enmity  and  rmncourt  on  the  contrary,  are 
Mostly  produced  by  particular  circumstances  of  offence 
or  commission ;  the  bast  of  men  are  sometimes  the 
objects  of  mitred  on  account  of  their  very  virtues, 
which  have  been  unwittingly  to  themselves  the  csuses 
of  producing  this  evil  passion ;  good  advice,  however 
hindly  liven,  may  probably  occasion  ill  will  in  the 
mind  of  hint  who  is  not  disposed  to  receive  it  kindly ; 
an  angry  word  or  a  party  contest  Is  frequently  the 
causes  ot  enmity  lietween  irritable  people,  nnd  ol  ran- 
mnr  between  resentful  and  Imperious  people ; 

Oh  lasting  raneenrl  oh  insatiate  hate. 
To  Phrygia's  monarch,  and  the  Phrygian  state. 

Pops. 


TO  ABHOR,  DETEST,  ABOMINATE,  LOATH. 

These  terms  equally  denote  a  sentiment  of  aversion ; 
ettsr,  in  Latin  cbherreo,  compounded  of  eb  from  aud 
herreo  to  stiffen  with  honour,  slguine*  to  start  from,  with 
a  strong  emotion  of  honour ;  deteet  (v.  7v  kite,  detest) , 
abeminaUy\n  Latin  asesuaaJa*,  participle  of  mbominor% 
compounded  of  ah  from  or  against-  nudeminor  to  wish 
III  luck,  alanine*  to  hold  in  religious  abhorrence,  Jo 
detest  in  the  highest  possible  degree ;  loath,  hi  Saxon 
Islam,  may  possibly  be  a  variation  of  load,  in  the 
:  of  overload,  because  it  expresses  the  nausea 


which  commonly  attends  on  overloaded  stomach.  In 
the  moral  acceptation,  it  b  l  strong  future  of  speech  to 
mark  the  abhorrence  and  disgust  which  the  tight  of 
offensive  objects  produces. 

What  we  abhor  Is  repugnant  to  our  moral  feelings ; 
what  we  deteet  contradicts  our  moral  principle ;  what 
«ro  abominate  does  equal  vk-lence  to  our  religious  and 
moral  Muniments ;  what  wf  feci*  acts  upou  us  physi- 
cally and  mentally. 

Inhumanity  ami  cruelty  are  objects  of  abhorrence  ; 
crimes  and  injustice  of  deteetatien:  imutety  and 

ofaneuess  of  abomination;  euormous  offenders  of 


srofanen 
loathing. 


The  tender  mind  will  abher  what  b  base  and  atro- 
cious; 

The  lie  that  flatters  I  abhor  the  most.— Cownta. 
The  rigid  moralist  will  deteet  every  violent  Infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  hb  fellow  creatures; 

Thb  thirst  of  kindred  blood  my  sons  detest. 

Davos*. 
The  conschmtlouB  man  will  abominate  every  breach 
of  the  Divine  law ;  'The  passion  that  b*exclted  in  the 


fable  of  the  Sick  Kite  b  termor ;  the  object  of  which  b 
me  despair  of  him  who  perceives  himself  to  be  dying, 
and  has  reason  to  fear  that  hb  very  prayer  b  an  ssssu- 
sj**m*.*— HAWKtswoaTH.  The  agonised  mind  leatke 
the  sightnf  every  object  which  recalls  to  its  recollection 


tum:~ liAWKtswoaTR.  Theaeoni 
e  stgtitof  every  object  which  recalls  U 
e  subject  of  its  distress ; 


No  costly  lords  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 
To  make  him  loath  hb  vegetable  meal. 

GoLMMm 


Revolving  m  hb  mind  the  stern  eon 

He  longs  to  fly,  and  lomthe  the  charming  land. 

Davos*. 

The  chaste  Lucretla  abhorred  the  pollution  to  which 
she  hsd  been  exposed,  and  would  have  loathed  the 
sight  of  the  atrocious  perpetrator:  Brutus  detested  Mm 
oppression  and  the  oppressor. 

ABOMINABLE,*  DETESTABLE,  EXECRABLE 

The  primitive  idea  of  these  teims,  agreeable  to  then 
derivation,  Is  that  of  badness  In  tlie  highest  degree; 
conveying  by  themselves  the  strongest  signification 
ami  excluding  the  necessity  for  every  other  modifying 
epithet. 

The  abominable  thing  excites  aversion ;  the  detest* 
hie  thing,  hatred  and  rcvubiota ;  the  execrmhle  thing, 
indignntion  and  horrour. 

These  sentiments  are  expressed  against  what  b 
abominable  by  strong  ejaculations,  against  what  b  de- 
testable by  animadversion  and  reprobation,  and  against 
what  b  execrable  by  imprecations  and  anathemas. 

In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these  terms,  they 
servo  to  mark  a  degree  of  excess  in  u  very  bad  thing ; 
abominable  expressing  less  than  detestable,  nnd  that 
less  than  execrable.  This  gradation  is  sufficiently  illus- 
trated in  lha  following  exampb.  Dionyslus,  the  tyrant 
having  been  informed  that  a  very  aged  woman  prayed 
to  the  gods  every  day  for  hb  preservation,  and  won- 
dering that  any  of  lib  subjects  should  be  so  interested 
for  his  safety,  Inquired  of  this  woman  respecting  the 
motives  of  her  conduct,  to  which  she  replied,  "In  my 
Infancy  I  lived  under  an  abominable  prince,  whose 
death  I  desired ;  but  when  he  perished,  he  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  a  dettetable  tyrant  worse  than  himself.  I 
offered  up  my  vows  for  hb  death  also,  which  were  In 
like  manner  answered;  but  we  have  since  hod  a 
worse  tyrant  than  he.  This  execrable  monster  to 
yourself;  whose  life  I  have  prayed  for,  lest,  If  It  be 
possible,  you  should  be  succeeded  by  ono  even  mora 
wicked.*' 

The  exaggeration  conveyed  "by  these  expressions  ha* 
given  rise  to  their  abuse  in  vulgur  discourse,  where 
they  are  often  employed  indifferently  to  serve  the  hu- 
mour of  the  speaker;  'Thw  abominable  endeavour  to 
suppress  or  lessen  every  thing  that  b  praiseworthy  b 
as  frequent  among  the  men  as  among  the  women.'— 
Stickle.  '  Nothing  can  atone  for  the  want  of  mo- 
desty, without  which  beauty  b  ungraceful,  and  wit 
deUetabU:— Stkslc. 

All  vote  to  leave  that  execrable  shore, 
Polluted  with  the  blood  of  Polydorc— Darna*. 

TO  BRAVE,  DEFY,  DARE,  CHALLENGE. 

Brave,  from  U»c  epithet  brave  (v.  Brave),  signifies  to 
act  tbe  brave;  defy,  in  French  rf'jfrr,  b  Mobabfy 
changed  from  defaire  to  undo,  signifying'  to  make 
nothing  or  set  at  nought;  dare,  in  Saxon  demrrnm, 
dyrrsa,  Francontan,  ate.  edsrrea,  theorem,  Greek 
Odppctv,  signifies  to  lie  bold,  or  have  the  confidence  to 
do  a  tiling;  challenge  b  probably  changed  from  tbe 
Greek  snAli*  to  calf 

We  brace  things;  we  dare  and  challenge  persons; 
we  defy  persons  or  their  actions:  the  sailor  braves  the 
tempestuous  ocean,  and  very  often  braves  death  itself 
In  Its  most  ten-lnck  form ;  he  dares  the  enemy  whom  he 
meets  to  the  engagement;  he  dejlee  all  hb  bonstings 
and  vain  threats. 

Brave  is  sometimes  used  In  a  bad  sense;  defy  and 
dare  commonly  so.  There  b  much  idle  contempt  and 
affected  Indifference  in  braving;  much  Insolent  re- 
sistance to  authority  in  defying :  much  provocation 
and  affront  In  daring :  a  bad  man  brmvee  the  scorn 
and  reproach  of  all  the  world;  ho  deJUse  the  threats  of 
lib  superlours  to  punbh  htm;  he  sores  them  to  exert 
their  power  over  him. 

Brmve  and  defy  are  dispositions  of  mind  which  dis- 
play themselves  in  the  conduct;  dare  and  challenge 
are  modes  of  action ;  we  brmve  a  storm  by  meeting  tts 
violence,  and  bearing  It  down  whb  snperiotir  force :  we 
defy  the  malice  of  our  enemies  by  pursuing  that  line  of 
conduct  which  b  most  calculated  to  increase  its  bittsr- 

•  VMe  Abbe  Roubend*a  SyBonymea:  u Abominable* 
detestable,  execrable.** 
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To  hrk9€y  conveys  the  idea  of  a  direct  and  per- 
I  application  of  force  to  force ;  doffing  is  carried 
on  by  a  mora  indirect  and  circuitous  mode  of  proce- 
dure:  men  brave  Urn  dangers  which  threaten  them 
with  aril,  and  in  a  figurative  application  things  are 
•aid  to  irons  reetatance;  *  Joining  in  proper  imion  die 
•ratable  and  the  estimable  qualities,  in  one  part  of  our 
character  we  ahatt  resemble  the  flower  that  smiles  in 
spring;  in  another  the  firmly-rooted free,  that  braves 
the  winter  storm.'- Blaul    Men  defy  the  angry  will 


The  soul,  secur*d  In  her  existence,  smlfcs 

At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  dahes  its  point.— A»disos  . 

To  dare  and  challenge  are  both  direct  and  personal ; 
bm  the  former  consists  either  of  actions,  words,  or  looks ; 
the  latter  of  words  only.  We  dare  a  number  of  per- 
•one  indefinitely ;  we  challenge  an  individual,  and  very 
frequently  by  name. 

.  Daring  arises  from  our  contempt  of  others;  chal- 
lenging arises  from  a  high  0|ilnlon  or  ourselves :  the 
former  Is  mostly  accompanied  with  unbecoming  ex- 
pressions of  disrespect  as  well  as  aggravation;  the 
latter  is  mostly  divested  of  all  angry  personaHiy.  Me- 
lius the  Tuscan  dared  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus,  the 
eon  of  the  Roman  consul,  to  engage  with  him  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  father's  commands.  Paris  was  per- 
suaded to  challenge  Menelaus  in  order  to  terminate  the 
Grecian  war. 

WeeV»r«  only  to  acts  of  violence :  we  challenge  to 
any  kind  of  contest  In  which  the  skill  or  power  of  the 
parties  are  to  be  tried.  It  is  folly  to  dare  one  of  sune* 
Hour  strength  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  meet  with  Ibe 
Hwt  reward  of  our  impertinence; 

Troy  sunk  In  flames  I  saw  (nor  could  prevent), 
And  Ilium  from  its  old  foundations  remw 
Rent  like  a  mountain  ash,  which  dar'd  the  winds, 
And  stood  the  sturdy  strokes  of  lab'ring  hinds. 

Daman. 
Whoever  has  a  confidence  In  the  justice  or  his  cause, 
needs  not  fear  to  challence  his  opponent  to  a  trial  of 
their  respective  merits;' 'The  Platos  and  Ciceros 
among  the  ancients ;  the  Bacons,  Boyle?,  and  Lockes, 
among  our  own  countrymen,  are  all  Instances  of  what 
I  have  been  saying,  namely,  that  the  greatest  persons  in 
all  ages  have  conformed  to  the  established  religion  of 
their  conniry ;  not  to  mention  any  of  the  divines,  how- 
ever teteltfated,  since  our  adversaries  challenge  all 
those  as  men  who  have  too  much  interest  in  this  case 
as  be  Impartial  evidences.*— Budoklu 


BRAVERY,  COURAGE,  VALOUR,  GAL- 
LANTRY. 

Bravery  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  brave, 
which  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  languages 
somes  from  the  Greek  foaPttov  the  reward  of  victory ; 
c**jrafsKln  French  courage,  from  ce«r,  in  Latin  cor 
the  heart,  which  to  the  seat  of  courage;  valour \  In 
French  valeur,  Latin  valor,  from  valeo  to  be  strong, 
signifies  by  distinction  strength  of  mind ;  gallantry* 
from  the  Greek  ayaXXto  to  adorn  or  make  distinguished 
fbr  splendid  qualities. 

Bravery  lies  In  the  blood ;  courage  Hes  in  the  mind : 
the  latter  depends  ori  the  reason ;  the  former  on  the 
physical  temperament:  the  first  is  a  species  of  Instinct : 
the  second  is  a  virtue:  a  man  is  brave  in  proportion  as 
he  Is  without  thought  j  he  bas  courage  In  proportion 
as  he  reasons  or  reflects. 

Bravery  seems  to  be  something  Involuntary,  a  me- 
chanical movement  that  does  not  depend  on  one's  self; 
savage  requires  conviction,  and  gathers  strength  by 
delay ;  It  Is  a  noble  and  lolly  sentiment :  the  force  of 
example,  the  charms  of  muslck,  the  fury  and  tumult  of 
battle,  the  desperation  of  the  conflict,  will  make 
cowards  brave*;  the  courageous  man  wants  no  other 
lacemives  than  what  his  own  mind  suggests. 

Bravery  is  of  utility  only  in  the  hour  of  attack  or 
contest ;  courage  Is  of  service  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances:  bravery  Is  of  avail  In  overcoming 
the  obstacle  of  the  moment :  courage  seeks  to  avert  the 
distant  evil  that  may  possibly  arrive.  Bravery  is  a 
tiling  of  the  moment  that  is  or  to  not,  as  circumstances 
may  favour ;  it  varies  with  the  time  and  season :  courage 

■  -    at  au  Uaies  and  on  all  occasions,  The  brme 


man  who  fearlessly  rashes  to  the  mouth  of  the  cannon 
may  tremble  at  his  own  shadow  as  he  tmeses  through  a 
churchyard  or  turn  pale  at  the  sight  of  blood :  the 
courageous  man  smiles  at  imaginary  dangers,  aud  pro. 
pares  to  meet  those  that  arc  real. 

It  is  aa  possible  for  a  man  to  have  courage  without 
bravery,  as  to  have  bravery  without  courage:  Cicero 
betrayed  his  want  of  bravery  when  he  sought  to  shelter 
himself  against  the  attacks  of  Cataline;  he  displayed  , 
bis  courage  when  he  laid  open  the  treasonable  purposes 
of  this  conspirator  to  the  whole  senate,  ami  charged 
him  to  his  face  with  the  crimes  of  which  lie  knew  him 
to  be  guilty. 

Valour  is  a  higher  quality  than  either  bravery  or 
courage,  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  grand  character- 
isticksoi  both ;  It  combines  the  fire  of  bravery  with  the 
determination  and  firmness  of  courage :  bravery  Is 
most  fitted  for  the  soldier  and  all  who  receive  orders; 
courage  is  most  adapted  for  the  general  and  all  wbft 
give  commands ;  valour  for  the  leader  and  f'rnmer  of 
enterprises,  and  all  who  carry  great  projects  into  exe 
cation :  bravery  requires  to  be  guided ;  courage  Is 
equally  fitted  to  command  or  obey ;  valour  directs  and 
executes.  Bravery  has  most  relation  .to  dagger; 
courage  and  valour  include  in  them  a  particular  re- 
ference to  action  :  the  brave  man  exposes  himself;  lite 
courageous  man  advances  to  the  scene  of  action  which 
Is  before  him ;  the  valiant  man  seeks  for  occasions 
trtact. 

Courage  may  be  exercised  In  ordinary  cases ;  valour 
displays  itself  most  effectually  In  the  achievement  of 
heroic  exploits.  A  consciousness  of  doty,  a  love  of 
one's  country,  a  zeai  for  the  cause  in  which  one  is  en* 
gaged,  an  over-rulinc  sense  of  religion,  the  dictates  of 
a  pure  conscience,  always  inspire  courage :  an  ardent 
thirst  for  glory,  and  an  insatiable  ambition,  render  men 
valiant. 

The  brave  man,  when  he  is  wounded,  is  proud  of 
being  so,  and  boasts  of  bis  wounds ;  the  courageous 
man  collects  the  strength  which  his  wounds  have  left 
htm,  to  pursue  the  object  which  he  has  in  view ;  the 
valiant  man  thinks  less  of  the  life  he  is  about  to  lose; 
than  of  the  glory  which  has  escaped  him.  The  brave 
man,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  exults  and  triumphs :  he 
discovers  his  Joy  in  boisterous  war  shouts.  The  cow 
rageous  man  forgets  his  success  In  order  to  profit  by  its 
advantages.  The  valiant  man  to  stimulated  by  success 
to  seek  after  new  trophies.  Bravery  sinks  after  a 
defeat:  courage  may  be  damped  for  a  moment,  but  fcf 
never  destroyed ;  it  is  ever  ready  to  seize  the  first  op* 
port  unity  which  offers  to  regain  the  lost  advantage: 
valour,  when  defeated  on  nny  occasion,  seeks  another 
in  which  more  glory  Is  to  be  acquired. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  who  defended  the) 
Straits  of  Tbermopyhe  were  brave; 

This  brave  man,  with  long  resistance, 
Held  the  combat  doubtful.— Rowa. 

Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock.  Regulus  returning  to 
Carthage,  Titus  tearing  himself  from  the  arms  of  the 
weeping  Berenice,  Alfred  the  Great  going  Into  the 
camp  of  the  Danes,  were  courageous ; 

"Oh  <  When  I  see  him  arming  for  his  honour, 
His  country,  and  his  gods,  that  martial  fire 
That  mounts  his  courage,  kindles  even  roe. 

Darns*. 

Hercules  destroying  monsters,  Perseus  delivering  An 
dromeda,  Achilles  running  to  the  ramparts  of  Troy, 
and  the  knights  of  more  modern  date  who  have  gone 
in  quest  of  extraordinary  adventures,  are  all  entitled  ta 
the  peculiar  appellation  of  valiant ; 

True  valour,  friend*,  on  virtue  founded  strong, 
Meets  aR  events  alike.— Mallbtt. 

Gallantry  is  extraordinary  bravery,  or  bravery  em 
extraordinary  occasions.  The  brave  man  goes  will- 
inyty  where  he  is  commanded ;  the  gallant  man  leads 
on  with  vigour  to  the  attack.  Bravery  Is  common  to 
vast  numbers  and  whole  nations;  gallantry  I*  peculiar 
to  individuals  or  particular  bodies:  the  »ih  " 


bravely  defends  the  post  assigned  him ;  the  L 
man  volunteers  his  services  In  eases  of  peculiar  dan- 
ger; a  man  may  feel  ashamed  in  not  being  considered 
brave ;  lie  feels  a  p  "    ■■•-»-   ^   * 
To  call  a  hero  sr« 


i  a  pride  In  being  looked  upon  as  gallon*, 
bravo  adds  little  or  nothing  to  bis  chav 
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rector;  •The  arose  unfortunate  an  our  bert  ac- 
quaintance.'—Feancts.  But  to  entitle  Mm  gaUemt 
oa^  a  lustre  to  the  glory  he  has  acquired; 

Death  to  the  worn ;  a  tale  which  all  mart  try, 
And  ft  r  our  country  *t  it  a  bliss  to  die. 
TImj  gallant  man,  though  slain  in  tight  he  be, 
Yet  leave*'  hie  nation  safe,  hto  childreu  free. 

Pora. 

We  cannot  speak  of  a  British  tar  without  thinking 
Of  breoery;  of  his  exploits  without  thinking  of  gal- 
leatry. 

COURAGE,  FORTITUDE,  RESOLUTION. 

Courage  signifies  the  same  as  in  tlie  preceding  arti- 
cle; fortitude,  lit  French  fortitude  Latin  fortitude,  is 
the  abstract  noun  from  fortie  strong ;  resolution,  froui 
the  verb  reeoloe,  marks  the  iiabilot  resolving. 

Courage  retpects  action,  fortitude  respects  passion : 
a  man  has  courage  to  most  danger,  and  fortitude  to 


Courage  is  that  power  of  the  wind  which  bears  up 
against  the  evil  that  is  in  prospvet :  fortitude  is  thai 
power,  which  endures  the  pain  that  is  felt :  the  man  of 
aourage  goes  with  the  same  coolness  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon,  as  the  man  of  fortitude  undergoes  the  am- 
natation  of  a  limb. 

Horatius  Cocks  displayed  his  courage  in  defending  a 
bridge  agninsl  the  whole  army  of  the  Etruscans: 
Cuius, Mucius  displayed  no  less  fortitude  when  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  rtre  in  the  presence  of  King 
Porsennn,  and  awed  him  as  much  by  Ids  language  as 
his  action. 

Courage  seems  to  be  mure  of  a  manly  virtue ;  forti- 
tude is  more  distinguishable  as  a  feminine  virtue :  the 
former  is  at  least  most  adapted  to  the  male  sex,  who 
are  called  upon  to  act,  and  the  latter  to  females,  who 
are  obliged  to  endure :  a  man  without  courage  would 
be  as  ill  prepared  to  discharge  his  duty  in  His  inter- 
course with  the  world,  as  a  woman  without  fortitude 
would  be  to  support  herself  under  the  com|iiicated 
trials  of  body  and  mind  with  which  she  Is  liable  to  be 
•ami  led. 

We  can  make  no  pretensions  to  courage  unless  we 
set  aside  every  personal  consideration  in  the  conduct 
we  should  pursue ;  *  What  can  be  more  honourable 
Hum  to  huvc  courage  enough  to  execute  the  commands 
of  reason  and  conscience  1'— Colusr.  We  cannot 
boast  of  fortitude  where  the  sense  of  pain  provokes  a 
murmur  or  any  token  of  impatience :  since  life  is  a 
chequered  scene,  In  which  tlie  morperl  of  one  evil  is 
most  commonly  succeeded  by  the  actual  existence  of 
another,  it  Is  a  happy  endowment  to  be  able  to  ascend 
the  scaffold  with  fortitude,  or  to  mount  the  breach 
with  courage  as  occasion  may  require ; 

With  wonted  fortitude  %\w  bore  the  smart, 

And  not  a  groan  coitfess'd  her  burning  heart.— Cat. 

Resolution,  is  a  minor  species  of  courage;  It  Is 
aourage  in  tlie  minor  concerns  of  life :  courage  Compre- 
hends under  it  a  spirit  to  advance ;  resolution  simply 
marks  the  will  not  to  recede :  we  require  courage  to 
near  down  nlkahe  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves 
to  us ;  we  require  resolution  not  to  yield  to  tlie  first 
difficulties  that  offer :  courage  Is  an  elevated  feature  in 
the  human  character  which  adorns  the  possessor; 
resolution  Is  that  common  quality  of  the  mind  which 
Is  in  perpetual  request ;  the  want  of  which  degrades  a 
man  In  the  eyes  of  hb)  fellow-creatures.  Courage  com- 
prehends the  absence  of  all  fear,  the  disrcgaid  of  all 
personal  convenience,  the  spirit  to  begin  and  the  deter- 
mination to  pursue  what  bas  been  bVguu ;  reeolutirn 
consists  of  no  more  than  the  last  quality  of  caurare, 
which  respects  the  persistnnce  in  a  conduct;  'The 
unusual  exteasion  of  my  muscles  on  this  occasion 
'    my  face  ache  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  but 


an  Invincible  reeolution  and  perseverance  could  hive 
prevented  me  from  falling  back  to  my  monosyllables.'— 
Addison.  Courage  is  displayed  oa  the  most  trying 
occasions ;  reeolution  is  never  put  to  any  severe  lest; 
aourage  slwoys  supposes  some  dancer  to  be  encoun- 
tered; reeolution  may  be  exerted  in  merely  encounter- 
ing opposition  and  difficulty :  we  have  need  of  courage 
In  opposing  a  formidable  enemy;  we  have  nted  of 
raseteftsa  in  the  management  of  a  stubborn  will. 


AUDACITY,  EFFRONTERY,  HARDIHOOD  Oft 
HARDINESS,  BOLDNESS. 

JSuiaeity,  from  audacious,  in  French  audacious, 
Latin  audax  and  audeo  to  dare,  signifies  literally  the 
quality  of  daring ;  effrontery,  compounded  of  of,  en,  or 
t»,  and  frame  a  face,  signifies  the  standing  face  to  face 
hardihood  or  hardinaoe,  from  hard*  or  hard,  signifies  a 
^capacity  to  endure  or  stand  tlie  brunt  of  difficulties, 
opposition,  or  shame;  ootdneoo,  from  hold,  in  Baxoa 
hold,  is  In  all  probablliry  changed  from  bald,  that  to, 
uncovered,  open- fronted,  without  disguise,  which  ant 
the  clmractertotlcks  of  boldueee. 

Tlie  idea  of  disregarding  what  others  regard  is  coat 
mon  to  all  these  terms.  Jludacity  expresses  more  than 
effrontery  ;  the  first  has  something  of  vehemence  or 
defiance  In  it;  the  latter  that  or  cool  unconcern: 
hardihood  expresses  less  then  boldueee;  the  first  has 
more  of  determination,  and  the  second  more  of  spirit 
and  enterprise.  Jludacitu  and  effrontery  are  always 
taken  In  a  bad  sense:  hardihood  \\\  an  indifferent,  if 
not  a  bad  sense ;  boldueee  Ju  a  good,  bad,  or  indiffereat 


e  Jludacitu  marks  haughtiness  nnd  temerity ;  *  At 
knowledge  without  justice  ought  to  be  called  cunning 
rather  than  wisdom,  so  a  mind  prepared  to  meet  danger, 
if  excited  by  Its  own  eagerness  and  not  the  publick 
good,  deserves  the  name  of  audacity  rather  Hum  of 
fonluide.*— 8tcklb.  Effrontery  is  the  want  of  all 
modesty,  a  total  shamelessncss ;  *  I  could  never  forbear 
to  wish  that  while  vice  to  every  day  multiplying 
seducctocnts,  and  stalking  forth  with  more  hardened 
effrontery,  virtue  would  not  withdraw  tlie  influence  of 
her  presence.'— Johnson.  Hardihood  Indicates  a  firm 
resolution  to  meet  consequences;  «I  do  not  find  any 
one  so  hardy  at  present  as  to  deny  that  there  are  very 
great  advnutages  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  for- 
tune.'—Budoclu  Boldueee  denotes  a  spirit  to  com 
mence  action,  or  in  a  less  favourable  sense  to  be  heed- 
less and  free  in  one's  speech ;  *  A  bold  tongue  and  a 
feeble  arm  are  the  qualifications  of  Drances  in  Virgil.' 
—Addison.  An  audacious  man  S|»eaks  with  a  lofvs 
tone,  without  respect  and  without  reflection;  fa*, 
haughty  demeanour  makes  him  forget  what  is  due  La 
his  suiwrlours.  Effrontery  discovers  itself  by  an  inso- 
lent air ;  a  total  unconcern  for  the  opinions  of  those 
present,  and  a  dlnegard  of  all  the  forms  of  civil  so- 
ciety. A  hardy  man  speaks  with  a  resolute  tone, 
which  seems  lo  brave  the  utmost  evil  that  can  result 
from  what  he  ssys.  A  bold  mail  speaks  without  re- 
serve, undaunted  by  the  quality,  rank,  or  naughtiness 
of  those  whom  he  add* 


Bold  in  the  council  board, 
But  cautious  In  the  field,  he  shunn'd  the  sword. 

DftYDEW. 

It  requires  audacity  to  assert  false  claims,  or  vines* 
Mr  a  lawless  conduct  in  the  presence  of  accusers  and 


judges ;  it  requires  effrontery  to  ask  a  favour  of  the 
man  whom  one  has  basely  Injured,  or  to  assume  a 
placid  unconcerned  air  in  the  presence  of  those  by 
whom  one  has  been  convicted  of  flagrant  atrocities ; 
It  requires  hardihood  to  assert  as  a  positive  fact  what 
is  dubious  or  suspected  to  be  false;  It  requires  boldueee 
to  maintain  tlie  truth  in  spite  of  evttry  danger  with 
which  one  is  threatened,  or  to  assert  one's  claims  in 
the  presence  of  one's  superlours. 

A edacity  makes  a  man  to  be  hated;  but  it  to  not 
alwsys  such  a  base  metnl  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  as  It  ought  to  be ;  It  frequently  passes  current 
for  boldueee  when  it  is  practised  with  success.  Fffron- 
tery  makes  a  man  despised ;  U  to  of  too  mean  and  vul- 
gar a  stamp  to  meet  with  general  sanction :  It  Is  odious 
to  all  but  those  by  whom  H  is  practised,  as  it  seems  to 
run  counter  to  every  principle  and  feeling  of  common 
honesty.  Hardihood  is  a  die  on  which  a  man  stakes 
his  character  for  veracity*  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
disputants,  and  frequently  brines  a  man  through  dldfr- 
cuhles  which,  witli  more  deliberation  and  caution, 
mhtht  have  proved  his  ruin.  Boldness  makes  a  maa 
universally  respected  though  not  always  beloved :  a 
bold  man  to  a  particular  favourite  with  the  fair  sex. 
with  whom  timidity  passes  for  roily,  and  boldueee  of 
course  for  great  talent  or  a  fine  spirit. 

Audacity  b  tlie  chararterlsilck  of  rebels;  effrontery 

*  Vide  Girard :  "  Hardlcase,  audace,  exTronteria  " 
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flat  of  villains ;  kmrdibood  If  servfceaWc  to  gentlemen 
erf*  the  bar ;  bomfmeam  m  Indispensable  In  every  greet 
eumertaklng. 


Daring 
kasthesai 


DARING,  BOLD. 

having  the  spirit  to  ears;  bold 
^signification  ni  given  under  the  bend  of 

These  tenm  may  be  both  lata  In  a  bad  sense;  bat 
dmrimg  much  oftener  then  MA  In  either  esse  dmrimg 
expresses  much  wore  then  bold;  he  who  h)  dmrimg 
pravwkce  resistance,  and  eoorts  danger;  but  the  bold 
nwn  la  contented  to  overcome  the  resistance  that  It 
edJered  to  bhn.  A  man  may  be  bold  In  the  use  of 
words  only ;  he  must  be  daring  In  actions :  a  man  Is 
bald  in  die  defence  of  truth :  'Boldnete  Is  the  power 
l»  apeak  or  to  do  what  we  intend  without  fenr  or  dis- 
order.'—Locks.  A  man  Is  dmrimg  in  milUery  enter- 
prise; 

Too  rfsrmg  prince!  ah  I  whither  dost  thou  ran, 
Ah !  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  aod  son.— Pors. 


STRENUOUS,  BOLD. 

in  Latin  strenevs,  from  the  Greek 
ca*»fc  uodaunted,  untamed,  from  cpevCaaj  to  be  with- 
out all  rein  or  eoutrol;  bold,  v.  Jlndmcitw. 

Strenuous  expresses  much  more  than  bold ;  boldness 
h)  a  prominent  Idea,  but  it  is  only  one  idea  which 
eaters  into  the  signification  of  strenuousneso ;  it  com- 
bines likewise  fearlessness,  activity,  and  ardour.  An 
advocate  In  a  cause  may  be  strenasss,  or  merely  bold: 
m  the  former  case  he  emits  nothing  that  can  be  either 
said  or  done  in  favour  of  the  cause,  he  is  always  on 
the  alert,  he  heeds  no  didkulties  or  danger;  but  in  the 
latter  case  be  only  displays  bis  spirit  in  the  undisguised 
declaration  of  his  sentiments.  Strcmuoue  supporters 
of  any  opinion  are  always  strongly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  that  which  they  support,  and  warmly  Im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  its  Importance;  'While  the 
good  weather  continued,  I  strolled  about  the  country, 
aod  made  many  strenuous  attempts  to  run  away  from 
this  odious  giddiness.'— Bbattik.  But  the  bold  sup- 
porter of  an  opinion  may  be  Impelled  rather  with  the 
'  e  of  showing  his  boldmess  than  maintaining  his 


Fortune  befriends  the  bold.— Dawns*. 


AIMS,  WEAPONS. 
*nas,  from  the  Latin  arma,  Is  now  properly  used 
lor  Instruments  of  offence,  and  never  otherwise  except 
by  n  poetick  license  of  ana*  for  armour ;  but  weapons, 
from  the  German  we/ea,  may  be  used  either  for  an 
sastrament  of  oflence  or  defence.  We  say  fire  eras, 
bat  not  fire  weapons ;  and  weapons  oflensive  or  defen- 
sive, not  ana*  offensive  or  defensive.  Arms  likewise, 
agreeably  to  Its  origin,  Is  employed  for  whatever  Is  in- 
tentionally made  as  an  instrument  of  offence ;  weapon, 
according  to  its  extended  and  Indefinite  application,  is 
employed  for  whatever  may  be  accidentally  used  for 
Into  purpose :  guns  and  swords  ve  always  anas; 

id  yet  more  loud,  1  hear  th*  alarms 
cries  distinct  and  dashing  anas, 
i  Daman, 

and  brickbats,  and  pitchforks,  may  be  oeca- 


or 


The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  n  sword ; 
for  I  have  loaded  me  with  many  spoils, 
thing  no  other  weapon  than  his  i 


AMY,  HOOT. 

An  ersrf  Is  an  organised  body  of  mrmod  men;  a 

■set,  from  koetis  an  enemy,  Is  properly  n  body  of 


An  amy  to  a  limited  body ;  a  esetmay  be  unlimited, 
end  Is  therefore  generally  considered  n  very  large 


/to  more  applause  would  on  ambition  wait, 
And  Inying  waste  the  world  be  counted  great ; 
But  one  goodnatured  act  more  praises  gain, 
Than  amis*  overthrown  and  thousands  slain. 

Jsnrxs. 
Host  has  been  extended  In  its  application  not  only  1 
bodies,  whether  of  men  or  angels,  that  were  assembw 
for  purposes  of  offence,  but  also  in  the  figurative  sees 
to  whatever  rises  up  to  assail; 

He  It  was  whose  guile, 
Stlrr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  dece!v*d 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  of  heev'n  with  ail  Ids  hoot 
Of  rebel  angek.— Miltok. 


l4s»' 


word  em  applies  only  to  that  which  has  been 
by  tan  rules  of  art  for  purposes  of  war; 


Yet  true  It  is,  survey  we  life  around, 
Whole  hosts  of  Ilia  on  every  side  are  found. 

Jxmnrs 


BATTLE,  COMBAT,  ENGAGEMENT. 

Battle  In  French  bataille,  comes  from  the  Latin 
but**,  Hebrew  T\2}f  to  twist,  signifying  a  beaung? 
combat^  from  the  French  eombattrc,  I C.  torn  or  ram 
together,  and  battre  to  beat  or  fight,  signifies  literally 
a  battls  one  with  the  other ;  engagement  signifies  the 
act  of  being  engaged  or  occupied  in  a  contest. 

e  Battle  la  a  general  action  requiring  tome  prepara- 
tion :  combat  is  only  particular,  and  sometimes  unex- 
pected. Thus  the  action  which  took  place  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Roman*,  or  Cesar  and 
Potnncy,  were  battles ;  but  the  action  In  which  tin 
Horuii  and  the  Curlatil,  decided  the  fate  of  Rome, 
as  also  many  of  the  actions  In  which  Hercules  was 
engaged,  were  eonbaU.  The  bmttlo  of  Almanza  was 
a  deceive  action  between  Philip  of  France  aud  Charles 
of  Austria,  in  their  contest  for  the  throne  of  Spain, 
in  the  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  Homer 
very  artfully  describes  the  seasonable  interference  of 
Venus  to  save  her  favourite  from  destruction ;  '  The 
most  curious  reason  of  all  (for  the  wager  of  battle)  to 
given  in  the  Mirror,  that  it  Is  allowable  upon  warrant 
of  the  combat  between  David  for  the  people  of  Israel 
of  the  one  party,  and  Goliath  tor  the  Philistines  of  the 
other  party.*— Blaceotoxs. 

The  word  combat  has  more  relation  to  the  act  of 
fighting  than  that  of  battle,  which  Is  used  with  mora 
propriety  simply  todenominate  the  action.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus* 
the  combat  was  obstinate  mid  bloody ;  the  Romans 
seven  times  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  were  as  often  re- 
pulsed in  their  turn.  In  this  latter  sense  engagement 
mid  combat  arc  analogous,  but  the  former  has  a  specifick 
relation  to  the  agents  and  parties  engaged,  which  to 
not  implied  In  tlie  latter  term.  We  speak  of  a  person 
being  present  in  aa  engagemtnt ;  wounded  In  an  en- 
gagement ;  or  having,  fought  desperately  In  mxengago- 
ment :  on  the  other  hand :  to  engage  in  a  combat ;  to 
challenge  to  single  combat :  combato  are  sometimes 
begun  by  the  accidental  meeting  of  avowed  oppo- 
nents ;  In  snch  engagements  nothing  Is  thought  of  but 
the  gratification  of  revenge. 

Battles  are  fought  between  armies  only ;  they  nre 
gained  or  lost :  combaU  are  entered  into  between  In- 
dividuals, whether  of  the  brute  or  human  species,  in 
which  they  seek  to  destroy  or  excel :  engagements  are 
confined  to  no  particular  member,  only  to  such  as  are 
engaged;  a  general  engagement  m  said  of  an  army 
when  the  whole  body  toengaged  ;  partial  engagements 
respect  only  such  as  are  fought  by  small  parties  or 
companies  of  an  army.  History  Is  mostly  occupied 
with  the  details  of  battles  ; 

A  battle  bloody  fought, 
Where  darkness  and  surprise  made  conquest  cheap, 

Derosa. 
In  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  have  like- 
wise an  account  of  the  combats  between  men  and  wiht 
beasts,  which  formed  their  principal  amusement: 
This  brave  man  with  long  resistance, 
Held  the  combat  doubtful.- Rows. 

It  Is  reported  of  the  German  women,  that  whenevei 
their  husbands  went  to  battle  they  used  to  go  Into  the 
thickest  of  the  combat  to  carry  them  provisions  or  dress 

•Guard  «'Betaille,cc«nbat." 
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Ihdr  wounds ;  and  that  sometimes  they  would  toko 
port  in  the  engagement;  *Tbe  Emperor  of  Morocco 
eotniaanded  lib  principal  officers,  tbai  it"  he  died  daring 
the  engagement,  ibey  should  conceal  hb  death  from 
the  army.*— Addisor.  The  word  combat  Is  likewise 
sometimes  taken  in  a  moral  application ;  '  The  rela- 
tion of  events  becomes  a  moral  lecture,  when  the 
oombat  of  honour  b  rewarded  with  virtue.'— IUwxxs 


CONFLICT,  COMBAT,  CONTEST. 

Conflict.  In  Latin  conJUctno,  participle  of  eenltigo 
compounded  of  con  and  Jfqrs,  In  Creek  ?A/yw  JSolic 
fbr  ew/fe  to  flip  or  strike,  signifies  to  strike  against 
each  uiber.  Tbb  term  b  allied  to  combat  and  conftict 
In  the  sense  of  striving  lor  the  superiority ;  but  they 
dikcr  both  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  action. 

A  conflict  has  more  of  vloleuce  In  it  than  a  combat , 
and  a  combat  than  a  contest. 

A  conflict  and  comkat .  in  the  proper  sense,  are  always 
attended  with  a  personal  attack ;  contest  consists  mostly 
.  of  a  striving  fbr  some  common  object. 

A  conflict  Is  mostly  sanguinary  and  desperate,  it 
arises  from  the  undiscfpllned  operotloos  of  the  bad  pas- 
sions, animosity,  and  brutal  rage;  it  seldom  ends  In 
any  thing  but  destruction :  a  combat  b  often  a  matter 
of  art  and  a  trial  of  skill ;  It  may  be  obstinate  and  last- 
lag,  though  not  arising  from  any  personal  resentment, 
and  mostly  terminates  with  the  triumph  of  one  party 
aad  die  defeat  of  the  other :  a  contest  b  interested  and 
personal ;  it  may  often  give  rise  to  angry  and  even  ma- 
lignant sentiments,  but  U  not  necessarily  associated 
with  any  bad  paanon ;  it  ends  in  the  advancement  of 
one  to  the  Injury  of  the  other. 

The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  other  beasts  of  the  forest,  have 
dreadful  conflicts  whenever  they  meet ;  which  seldom 
terminate  but  In  the  death  of  one  if  not  both  of  the 
antagonists:  It  would  be  well  if  the  use  of  the  word 
were  confined  to  the  irrational  part  of  the  creation ;  but 
there  have  been  wars  and  party- broUs  among  men, 
Which  have  occasioned  eonftieto  the  most  horrible  and 
destructive  that  can  be  conceived; 

It  is  my  father's  face, 
Whom  In  this  conflict,  I  unawares  have  klli*d. 
BHAXSKAaa. 
That  combats  havs  been  mere  trlab  of  skill  Is  evinced 
by  the  combats  lit  the  ancient  games  of  tins  Greeks  and 
tomans,  ss  also  in  the  justs  and  tournsments  of  later 
dam ;  but  In  all  applications  of  the  term,  It  Implies  a 
set  engagement  between  two  or  more  particular  Indi- 

Ebewhere  he  saw,  where  Troilus  defied 
Achilles,  an  unequal  combat  tried.— Daman. 
Contests  are  as  various  as  the  pursuits  and  wbhos  of 
men :  whatever  is  an  object  or  desire  for  two  parlies 
becomes  the  ground  of  a  contest:  ambition,  interest, 
and  party-seal  are  always  busy  In  furnishing  men  with 
objects  for  a  contest ;  on  the  same  ground,  the  Attain- 
ment of  victory  In  a  battle,  or  of  any  subordinate 
point  during  an  engagement,  become  the  object  of  con- 
test ;  <  When  the  ships  grappled  together,  mid  the  con- 
test became  more  steady  and  furious,  the  example  of 
the  King  and  so  many  gallant  nobles,  who  accompa- 
nied him,  animated  to  such  n  degree  the  seamen  and 
soldier*,  that  they  maintained  every  where  n  superi- 
ority.'—Home. 

In  a  figurative  sense  these  terms  ore  applied  to  the 
movements  of  the  mind,  the  elements  or  whatever 
seems  to  oppose  itself  to  another  thins:,  in  which  sense 
they  preserve  the  same  analogy :  violent  passions  have 
their  confliete:  ordinary  desires  their  combats;  mo- 
tives their  contests :  it  b  the  poet's  pan  to  describe  the 
conflicts  between  pride  and  passion,  rage  and  despair, 
fa  the  breast  of  the  disappointed  lover ;  '  Happy  b  the 
man  who  in  the  conflict  of  desire  between  God  and  the 
world,  can  oppose  not  only  argument  to  argument  but 
pleasure  to  pleasure.'— Blur.  Reason  will  seldom 
.  some  off  victorious  in  its  combat  with  ambition,  ava- 
rice, a  love  of  pleasure,  or  any  predominant  desire, 
unless  aided  by  religion ; '  The  noble  combat  that,  'twist 
'ay  and  sorrow,  was  fought  in  Paulina  1  She  bad  one 
eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  another  ele- 
vated that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled.*— SnAxsrcAftB. 
Where  there  to  a  contest  between  the  desire  of  follow- 


ing one's  will  and  a  sense  of  propriety,  tin  voice  of  a 
prudent  friend  may  be  heard  and  heeded ;  •  Soon  after- 
ward the  death  of  the  king  furnished  a  general  sufcjset 
for  poetical  contest.'— Jonnsoa. 

TO  CONFRONT,  FACE. 
Confront,  from  the  Latin  /tons  a  forehead,  Imptiss 
to  set  face  to  face;  and /see,  from  the  noun /set,  signi- 
fies to  set  the  face  towards  any  object.  The  former  of 
these  terms  b  always  employed  for  two  or  more  persons 
with  regard  to  each  other ;  the  latter  for  a  slogle  Indi- 
vidual with  regard  to  objects  in  general. 

Witncosee  art  son  fronted  ;  a  person  /sees  danger,  or 
facts  an  enemy .  when  people  give  contrary  evidence 
it  b  sometimes  necessary,  in  extrajudicial  matters,  as 
confront  them,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth ; 
Whereto  serves  mercy, 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  1 

SHAEsrxtaa. 
The  best  test  which  a  man  can  give  of  his  courage,  b 
to  evince  bb  readiness  fbr  facing  hb  enemy  whenever 
the  occasion  requires ; 

The  rev'rend  charioteer  dlrecbthe  course, 
And  strains  hb  aged  arm  to  lash  the  horse : 
Hector  they  face ;  unknowing  how  to  fear, 
Fierce  be  drove  on.— Pop*. 

TO  BEAT,  STRIKE,  HIT. 

Beat,  In  French  satire,  Latin  battue,  comes  from  tea 
Hebrew  asset  to  beat;  Strike,  in  Baxon  etrican,  Da- 
nish Strieker,  etc  from  the  Latin  strictum,  participle 
of  strings  to  brush  or  sweep  along,  signifies  literally  lo 
pass  one  thing  along  the  surface  of  another;  kit,  la 
Latin  ictus,  participle  of  tea,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
necat  to  strike. 

To  ssatls  to  redouble  blows;  to  strike  b  to  give  one 
•ingle  blow ;  but  the  bare  touching  in  consequence  of 
an  effort  constitutes  kitting.  We  never  beat  but  with 
design,  nor  kit  without  an  aim,  but  ws  may  strike  kf 
accident.  It  b  the  part  of  the  strong  to  boat ;  of  the 
most  vehement  to  strike ;  of  the  most  sure  sighted  m 
kit 


Notwithstanding  the  declamations  of  philosophers  as 
they  are  pleased  to  style  themselves,  the  practice  of 
beating  cannot  altogether  be  discarded  from  the  mili- 
tary or  scholsstick  discipline.  The  master  who  strikes 
hb  pupil  hastily  Is  oftener  Impelled  by  the  force  of  pas- 
sion than  of  conviction.  Hitting  is  the  object  and  de- 
light of  the  marksman ;  It  b  the  utmost  exertion  of  hb 
skill  to  hit  the  exact  point  at  which  he  aims.  In  an  ex- 
tended application  of  these  terms,  beating  b,  for  the 
most  pan,  an  act  of  passion,  either  from  anger  or  sor- 
row; 

Young  Sylvia  boats  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 

For  succour  from  the  clownish  neighbourhood, 

Daman. 
Striking  b  an  act  of  decblon,  as  tonnes  a  blow; 
Send  thy  arrows  forth, 

Strike,  strike  these  tyrants  and  nvenge  my  team. 

CUMBSaUAKO. 

Hitting  b  an  act  of  design,  as  to  kit  a  mark ;  *  No  man 
is  thought  lo  become  vicious  by  sacrificing  the  life  of 
an  animal  to  the  pleasure  of  kitting  a  mark.  It  b  how- 
ever certain  that  by  thb  act  more  happiness  b  destroyed 
than  produced.'— Ha wxsawoaTH. 

Blow  probably  derives  iho  meaning  In  which  It  Is 
hero  taken  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  which  it  re- 
sembles when  it  b  violent;  stroke,  from  the  weed 
strike,  denotes  the  act  of  striking. 

Blow  b  used  abstractedly  to  denote  the  effect  of  vio- 
lence ;  stroke  is  employed  relatively  to  the  person  pro- 
ducing that  effect  A  blow  may  be  received  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  receiver,  or  by  a  pure  accident; 
1  The  advance  of  the  human  mind  toward*  any  object 
of  laudable  pursuit  may  be  compared  to  the  progress 
of  a  body  driven  by  a  •!**>.'— Jonason.  Strokes  are 
dealt  out  according  to  the  design  of  the  giver ;  '  Pene- 
trnted  to  the  heart  with  the  recollection  of  hb  beha- 
viour, and  the  unmerited  pardon  he  bad  met  with, 
Tlrrssyppus  was  proceeding  to  execute  veiiecance  on 
himself,  by  rushing  on  lib  sword,  when  Piabtrataa 
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ItnU.'— Cdmbzblabd.  Children  are  always  in  the 
way  of  felling  htewe  in  the  eourae  of  their  play ;  and 
of  receiving  strokes  by  way  of  chastisement. 

A  blew  may  be  given  with  the  hand,  or  with  any  flat 
anhetnnce ;  a  stroke  la  ratlier  a  long  drawn  blow  given 
with  a  long  instrument,  like  a  atkk.  Blare*  may  be 
given  with  the  flat  part  of  aaword,  and  strokes  with  a 


Blew  is  aeldom  need  but  In  the  proper  aene;  stroke 
sometimes  figuratively,  as  a  stroke  of  death,  or  a  stroke 
tf  fortune:  »Thie  declaration  waa  a  stroke  wliieh 
fcvander  had  neither  akill  to  elude,  nor  force  to  resist.' 
-JUwuswobth. 

TO  BEAT,  DEFEAT.  OVERPOWER,-SOUT, 
OVERTHROW. 

Btmt  te  here  figuratively  employed  in  the  sense  of  the 
%mwr  section ;  defeat,  from  the  French,  defairo,  im- 
plies to  undo;  overpower,  to  have  the  power  over  any 
one ;  rvcf,  from  the  French  mettre  en  deroute  is  to  turn 
from  one's  route,  and  overthrow  to  throw  over  or  up- 
side down. 

Boat  respects  personal  cootesta  between  Individuals 
or  parties ;  defeat,  rout,  overpower,  and  overthrow,  are 
employed  mostly  for  conteata  between  numbers.  A 
general  la  beaten  in  important  engagements :  he  is  de- 
/salad  and  may  be  rinded  In  partial  attacks;  he  is  ater- 
nmwered  by  numbers,  and  overthrown  in  aet  engage- 
ments. The  English  pride  themselves  on  looting  I  heir 
enemies  by  land  aa  well  aa  by  sea,  whenever  they  come 
»  fair  engagements,  but  the  English  are  sometimes  de- 
feated when  they  make  too  desperate  attempts,  and 
eometimea  they  are  in  danger  ot  being  overpowered  : 
they  have  scarcely  ever  been  routed  or  overthrown. 

To  heat  is  an  Indefinite  term  expressive  of  no  parti- 
cular degree:  the  being  beaten  may  be  attended  with 
greater  or  less  damage.  To  be  defeated  is  a  specific* 
disadvantage,  it  ia  a  failure  in  a  particular  object  of 
more  or  less  importance.  To  be  overpowered!*  a  posi- 
tive lorn;  it  ia  a  loss  of  the  power  of  acting  which  may 
he  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  :  to  be  routed  ia  a  tem- 
porary disadvantage ;  a  rout  altera  the  route  or  course 
ef  proceeding,  but  does  not  disable :  to  be  overthrown  ia 
the  grcoieat  of  all  mischiefs,  and  Is  applicable  only  to 
great  armies  and  great  concerns,  an  overthrow  com- 
monly decides  the  contest ; 

Boat  h  a  term  which  reflects  more  or  lean  dishonour 
an  the  general  or  the  army  or  on  both  j 

Turnus,  I  know  yon  think  me  not  your  friend, 
Nor  will  I  much  with  your  belief  contend ; 
I  beg  your  greatness  not  to  give  the  law 
In  other  realms,  but  beaten  to  withdraw. 

Drtdkh. 

Dtfeest  is  an  indifferent  term ;  the  beat  generate  may 
sometimes  be  defeated  by  •circumstances  which  are 
above  human  contjnil ;  • Satan  frequently  confesses  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  being  the  per 
faction  lie  was  forced  to  allow  him,  and  the  only  con- 
sideration which  could  support  bia  pride  under  the 
abaoie  of  his  defeat.*— A  nntaoN.  Overpowering  is 
coupled  with  no  particular  honour  to  ihe  winner,  nor 
ace  to  the  loser ;  superiour  power  is  oftener  the 
It  of  good  fortune  than  of  skill.  The  bravest  nnd 
I  troops  may  be  overpowered  in  cases  which  exceed 
an  power ;  '  The  veterans  wlmdefended  the  walls, 
were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers.'— Robsutson. 
A  war  is  always  disgraceful,  particularly  to  the  army ; 
k  always  aiUvs  from  want  of  firmness ;  '  The  rout  (at 
the  battle  of  Pavla)  now  became  universal,  and  resist- 
ance ceased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king 
was  in  person/--- Robsbtsoj*.  An  overthrow  b  fatal 
rather  than  dial  honourable;  it  excites  pity  rather  than 
*  Milum's  subject  la  n  beillon  aguinst  the  Su- 
ng;  rated  by  the  highest  order  of  created 
„  ;  the  overthrow  of  their  boat  ia  the  puniahment 
of  their  erimc'- Jonneox. 


TO  DEFEAT,  FOIL,  DISAPPOINT, 
FRUSTRATE. 
To  irf eat  haa  the  same  meaning  as  given  trader  the 
article  To  beat;  foil  may  probably  come  from  fail, 
and  toe  Latin  fallo  to  deceive,  signifying  to  make  to 
Ml;  frustrate,  In  Latin  fruetratue,  from  frmotra  in 
vnm/tignlfies  to  make  vain ;  disappoint,  from  the  pri- 


vative Ho  and  the  verb  appoint,  signifies  literally  to  da 
away  what  haa  been  appointed. 

Defeat  and  foil  are  both  applied  to  matters  of  euter- 
ptjpe ;  but  that  may  be  defeated  which  is  only  planned, 
and  that  ia  foiled  which  is  in  the  act  of  being  executed. 
What  ia  rejected  ia  defeated  :  what  is  aimed  at  or  pur 
posed  is  frustrated :  what  is  calculated  on  is  dtsap- 
pointed.  The  best  concerted  schemes  may  sometime* 
be  easily  defeated :  where  art  ia  employed  against  sim- 
plicity the  latter  may  be  easily  foiled :  when  we  aim 
at  what  is  above  our  reach,  we  must  be  frustrated  in 
our  endeavours :  when  our  expectations  are  extrava- 
gant, it  seems  to  follow  of  course,  that  they  will  be 
disappointed. 

Design  or  accident  may  tend  to  defeat,  design  only  to 
foil,  accident  only  to  frustrate  or  disappoint     The  su- 
periour force  of  the  enemy,  or  a  combination  of  unto- 
ward events  which  are  above  the  control  of  the  com- 
mander, will  serve  to  defeat  the  best  concerted  plans  of 
the  best  generals ;  »  The  very  purposes  of  waiitnunesa 
are  defeated  by  a  carriage  wiiieh  has  so  much  boldness.' 
— Stxblb.    Hon  of  upright  minds  can  seldom  foil  the 
deep  laid  schemes  of  knaves ;  *  The  devif  haunia  tftose 
moat  where  he  hath  greatest  hopes  of  success;  and  *e 
too  eager  and  intent  upon  mischief  to  employ  his  tiros' 
and  temptations  where  he  hath  been  so  often  foiled.'— 
Tii.lotsoh.    When  we  sec  that  the  perversity  of  men  . 
ia  liable  to  frustrate  the  kind  intentions  of  others  ia 
their  behalf,  it  is  wiser  to  leave  them  to  their  folly; 
Let  nil  the  Tuscans,  all  th'  Arcadians  join. 
Nor  these  nor  those  shall  frustrate  my  design. 
Drydsn. 
The  cross  accidents  of  human  lite  are  a  fruitful  source 
of  disappointments  to  those  who  suffer  tbemse  ves  V 
be  affected  by  them ;  *  It  seems  rational  to  hope  thai 
minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should  first  en 
dcavour  their  own  benefit.    But  this  expectation,  how 
ever  plausible,  has  been  very  frequently  disappointed, 

— JOUBSOH. 


TO  BAFFLE,  DEFEAT,  DISCONCERT, 
CONFOUND. 

Baffle,  in  French  baffler%  from  buffle  an  ox,  signifies 
to  lead  by  the  nose  as  an  ox,  that  la,  to  amuse  or  disap 
point;  defeat,  in  French  do  fait,  participle  ofdtfaira,* 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  / aire  to  do,  signi- 
fying to  undo ;  disconcert  w  compounded  of  the  priva- 
tive die  and  concert,  signifying  to  throw  out  of  concert 
or  harmony,  to  put  Into  disorder;  confound,  iu  French 
coufondre,  is  compounded  of  can  nndfondre  to  melt  or 
mix  together  in  general  disorder. 

Wheu  applied  to  the  derangement  of  the  mind  or  ra» 
tlonal  faculties,  bogie  and  defeat  respect  the  powers  of 
argument,  disconcert  and  confound  the  thoughts  and 
feelings:  baffle  expresses  less  lhaii  defeat:  disconcert 
less  than  confound:  a  person  is  bnfficd  in  artftiment 
who  w  for  the  time  discomposed  and  silenced  by  the  su- 
periour address  of  his  opponent  r  he  hi  defeated  i  n  argu- 
ment if  his  opponent  has  altogether  the  advantage  of 
him  in  strength  of  reasoning  and  Jusi  ir«s  of  sentiment: 
a  person  Is  disconcerted  who  loses  his  preMrr.ec  or  mind 
for  a  moment,  or  has  his  feelings  any  wny  discom- 
posed ;  he  Is  confounded  when  the  powers  of  thought  * 
and  consciousness  become  torpid  or  vanish. 

A  superiour  command  of  language  or  a  particular 
degree  of  effrontery  will  frequently  enable  one  person 
to  baffle  another  who  is  advocating  the  cause  of  truth ; 
<  When  Uie  mind  has  brought  itself  io  close  thinking,  it 
may  go  on  roundly.  Every  abstruse  problem,  every 
intricate  question  will  not  baffle,  discourage,  or  break 
lr.'—  Locaa.  Ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  n  want  of 
ability,  may  occasion  a  man  to  be  defeated  by  his  ad- 
versary, even  when  he  la  supporting  a  good  cause; 
1  Re  that  could  withstand  conscience  is  frighted  at  In- 
famy, and  shame  prevails  when  reason  is  defeated?— 
Jouiffox.  Assuraucc  is  requisite  to  prevent  any  one 
from  being  disconcerted  who  ia  suddenly  detected  in  any 
disgraceful  proceeding ;  'She  looked  In  the  glass  while 
she  waa  speaking  to  me,  nnd  without  any  confusion 
adjusted  her  tucker:  she  seemed  rather  pleated  than 
disconcerted  at  being  regarded  with  earnestness.*— » 
Hawbbswobtii.  Hardened  effrontery  sometimes  keeps  t 

the  daring  villain  from  being  confounded  by  any  evente, 
however  awful;  » I  could  notlieln  inquiring  of  Use 
,  clerks  if  they  knew  this  lady,  and  waa  graaUv 
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founded  when  they  told  me  with  an  air  of  secrecy  that 
■be  was  my  cousin's  mistress.'— Hawksjsworth. 

When  applied  to  tlie  derangement  of  plans,  baffle 
expresses  lew  than  defeat;  defeat  less  than  confound  ; 
and  disconcert  less  than  all.  Obstinacy,  perseverance, 
■kill,  or  art,  baffles ;  force  or  violence  defeats  ;  awkward 
circumstances  disconcert ;  the  visitation  of  God  con- 
founds. When  wicked  men  strive  to  obtain  1  heir  ends, 
It  Is  a  happy  thing  when  their  adversaries  have  suffi- 
cient skill  end  address  to  baffle  ail  their  arts,  and  suffl- 
'  dent  power  to  defeat  all  their  projects ; 

Now  shepherds !  To  your  helpless  charge  be  kind, 

Baffle  the  raging  year,  and  All  their  pens 

Wilh  food  at  will.— Thomson. 
'  He  finds  himself  naturally  to  dread  a  superlour  Being, 
that  can  defeat  all  his  designs  and  disappoint  all  his 
hopes.*— Tillotson.  Sometimes  when  our  best  endea- 
vours fail  in  our  own  behalf,  the  devices  of  men  are 
confounded  by  tho  interposition  of  heaven; 

80  snake  the  Son  of  God ;  and  Satan  stood 
A  while  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say. 

MlLTO*. 

It  frequently  liappens  even  in  the  common  transactions 
of  life  thai  the  best  schemes  are  disconcerted  by  the  tri- 
vial casualties  of  wind  and  weather ;  '  The  King  (Wil- 
liam) informed  of  these  dangerous  discontents  hastened 
over  In  England ;  and  by  his  presence,  and  the  vigorous 
measures  which  he  pursued,  diteoneerted  all  the 
schemes  of  the  conspirators.'— Hums.  Tiie  obstinacy 
of  a  disorder  may  baffle  the  skill  of  the  physician ;  the 
Imprudence  of  the  patient  may  defeat  the  object  of  his 
prescriptions:  tlie  unexpected  arrival  of  a  superiour 
may  disconcert  tho  unauthorized  plan  of  those  who  are 
subordinate:  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army 
temfovnded  the  project  of  the  King  of  Assyria. 


TO  CONQUER,  VANQUISH,  SUBDUE, 
OVERCOME,  SUUMOUNT. 

Conquer,  in  French  conquerir,  Latin  conquiro%  com- 
sounded  of  con  and  qtusro,  signifies  to  seek  or  try  to 
gain  an  object;  vanquish  in  French  vaincre,  Latin 
stnes,  Greek  (per  metathesin)  vucdu,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  HYJ  to  destroy;  subdue,  from  the  Latin 
snodoy  signifies  to  give  or  put  under ;  overcome,  com- 
pounded of  over  and  eons,  signifies  to  come  over  or  get 
the  mastery  over  one :  surmount,  in  French  surmontcr, 
compounded  of  sur  over  and  mentor  to  mount, signifies 
to  rise  above  any  one. 

Persons  or  thins*  arc  conquered  or  subdued :  persons 
only  are  vanquished.  An  enemy  or  a  coantry  b  am- 
qnered;  a  foe  Is  vanquished;  people  are  subdued. 

We  conquer  an  enemy  or  a  country  by  whatever 
means  wo  gain  the  mastery  over  him  or  it-  The  idea 
of  something  gaiued  is  most  predominant:  *  He  (Ethel- 
wolf)  began  his  reign  with  making  n  partition  of  his 
dominions,  and  delivering  over  to  his  eldest  son  Athcl- 
stan,  the  new  conquer rd  provinces  of  E*sex,  Kent,  and 
Susses.'—  tyuMB.  We  vanquish  him,  wheu  by  force 
we  make  him  yield ;  '  A  few  troops  of  the  vanquished, 
had  -still  the  courage  to  turn  upon  their  pursuers.' — 
Host  k.  We  subdue  him  by  whatever  means  we  chock 
In  him  the  spirit  of  resistance ;  » The  Danes,  Hurjirisetl 
to  see  an  army  of  English,  whom  they  considered  as 
totally  subdued,  and  still  more  astonished  to  hear  that 
Alfred  was  at  their  head,  made  but  a  faint  resistance.'— 
Hunjt-  A  Christian  tries  to  conquer  his  enemies  by 
kindness  and  generosity;  a  warriour  trios  to  vanquish 
them  in  tlie  field ;  a  prudent  monarch  tries  to  subdue 
his  rebellious  subjects  by  a  due  mixture  of  clemency 
and  rigour. 

One  uny  be  vanquished  In  a  single  battle ;  one  Is 
subdued  onlv  by  the  most  violent  and  persevering  mea- 
Wilham  the  Hrst  conquered  England  by  van- 
to  his  rival  Harold ;  after  which  he  completely 
i  the  English. 

Alexander  having  vanquished  all  the  enemies  that 
opposed  him,  and  subdued  all  the  nations  with  whom 
he  warred,  fancied  that  he  had  conquered  the  whole 
world,  and  is  said  10  have  went  at  tlie  idea  that  there 
Were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application  these  terms  are 
•early  allied  to  overcome  and  surmount.  That  is  con- 
fnored  and  subdued  which  is  In  the  mind ;  that  is  over- 
sssss  and  surmounted  which  Is  either  Internal  or 


external.  We  conquer  and  overcome  what  makes  a* 
great  resistance ;  wo  subdue  and  surmount  what  to  vlo 
lent  and  strong  in  Its  opposition ;  dislikes,  attachments, 
and  feelings  in  general,  either  for  or  against,  ars  con- 
quered: unruly  and  tumultuous  passions  are  to  be 
subdued  ;  a  man  conquers  himself; 

Real  glory 
Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves. 
,        Thomson. 
He  subdues  his  spirit  or  his  passions;  'Socrates  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  are  instances  of  men,  who,  by  tho 
strength  of  philosophy  having  subdued  their  passman, 
are  celebrated  for  sjood  husbands.'— SrscrtTne. 

One  conquers  by  ordinary  means  and  efforts;  one 
subdues  by  extraordinary  means.  Antipathies  when 
cherished  In  early  life  are  hot  easily  conquered  in  riper 
years :  nothing  but  a  prevailing  sense  of  religion,  and  a 
perpetual  fear  of  God,  can  ever  subdue  the  rebellious 
wills  and  propensities. 

It  requires  tor  the  most  part  determination  and  force 
to  overcome;  patience  and  perseverance  to  surmount. 
Prejudices  and  prepossessions  are  overcome;  obstacles 
and  difficulties  are  surmounted;  •  Actuated  by  some 
high  passion,  a  man  conceives  great  designs,  and  sur- 
mounts all  difficulties  In  the  execution.*— Blai a.  It  too 
frequently  happens  that  those  who  are  eager  to  over- 
come their  prejudices.  In  order  to  dispose  themselves  for 
the  reception  of  new  opinions,  fall  Into  greater  crrours 
than  those  they  have  abandoned.  Nothing  truly  grrat 
has  ever  botn  effected  where  great  difficulties  have  not 
been  encountered :  It  Is  thcchnracterlstick  of  genius  to 
surmount  every  difficulty :  Alexander  conceived  1  hat  he 
could  overcome  nature  herself,  and  Hannibal  succeeded 
in  this  very  point:  there  were  scarcely  any  obstacles 
which  she  opposed  to  him  tltal  he  did  not  surmount  by 
prowess  and  perseverance. 

Whoever  alms  at  Christian  perfection  must  strive 
with  God's  assistance  to  conquer  avarice,  pride,  and 
every  inordinate  propensity ;  to  subdue  wrath,  anger, 
lust,  and  every  carnal  appetite ;  to  overcome  tempta- 
tions, and  10  surmount  trials  and  impediments  which 
obstruct  his  course. 

To  conquer  and  overcome  mny  sometimes  be  indif- 
ferently applied  to  the  same  objects ;  but  the  former 
has  always  a  reference  to  the  thing  gained,  the  latter 
to  the  resistance  which  Is  opposed,  hence  we  talk  of 
conquering  a  prejudice  as  far  as  we  bring  it  under  the 
power  of  the  understanding ;  we  overcome  It  as  far  as 
we  successfully  oppose  Its  influence:  this  illustration 
wit)  serve  to  show  tlie  propriety  of  using  these  words 
distinctly  in  other  cases  where  they  cannot  be  used  in 
differently ; 

Equnl  success  hath  set  these  champions  high, 
And  both  resoiv'd  to  conqueror  to  die.— Wsllkb. 
,  The  patient  mind  by  yielding  overcomes.— Pbilim. 
To  vanquish  In  the  moral  application  bears  the 
same  meaning  as  In  the  proper  application,  signifying 
to  overcome  in  a  struggle  or  cnmbai ;  thus  a  person 
may  be  said  to  be  vanquished  by  any  ruling  passion 
which  gets  the  better  of  his  conscience ;  '  There  am 
two  parts  In  our  nature.    The  hiferiour  part  is  gene 
rally  much  stronger,  and  has  always  the  start  of  rea- 
son ;  which,  if  it  were  not  nided  by  religion,  would 
almost  universally  bo  vanquished.'— Bkrkbl*y. 

TO  OVERBEAR,  BEAR  DOWN,  OVERPOWER. 
OVERWHELM,  SUBDUE. 

To  overbear  Is  to  bear  one's  self  over  another,  that 
Is,  to  make  another  bear  one's  weight ; 

Crowding  on  the  last  the  first  Impel ; 

Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell. 

Drydbx. 
To  bear  dots*  Is  literally  to  bring  down  by  bearing 
upon ;  '  The  residue  were  so  disordered  as  they  could 
not  conveniently  fight  or  fly,  and  not  only  justlod  and 
bore  down  one  another,  but  In  their  confused  tumbling 
back,  brake  a  part  of  the  avant-guard.'— Haywarb. 
To  overpower  Is  to  get  the  power  over  an  object : 
<  After  the  death  of  Crasaus,  Pomney  found  himself 
outwitted  by  Cesar;  he  broke  With  him,  averpowered 
him  in  the  senate,  and  tnused  many  unjust  decrees  to 
pass  against  him.'— Drtdkk.  To  overwhelm,  from 
uthelm  ox  wheel,  signifies  to  turn  one  quite  round  as 
well  as  over. 
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What  age  ft  this,  where  hone*  men, 

Pue'dat  the  helm, 
A  tea  of  eome  foul  mouth  or  pen 

Shall  seensasfo.— Jomsom. 
To  nMw  (e.  7»  conquer)  is  UtersUy  to  bring  or  put 


Nothing  could  have  eubdued  nature 

To  euch  a  lowuess,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

SHAnsnajus. 
A  man  overbears  by  carrying  himself  higher  than 
others,  and  putting  to  alienee  thoee  who  might  claim 
an  equality  with  him;  an  overbearing  demeanour  la 
moat  conspicuous  iu  narrow  circles  where  an  tnltvi* 
dual,  from  certain  caaual  advantages,  affects  a  auth- 
ority over  the  membera  of  the  aame  community.  To 
bear  down  to  an  act  of  greater  violence ;  one  bears 
down  oppoaition ;  It  la  properly  the  opposing  force  to 
force,  until  one  aide  ylelda :  there  may  be  occasions  in 
which  tearing  down  Is  fully  justiciable  and  iaudaMe. 
Mr.  Pitl  was  often  compelled  to  bear  down  a  factions 
party  which  threatened  to  overturn  the  government. 
Overpower,  a*  the  term  implies,  belongs  te  the  exercise 
of  power  which  may  be  either  physical  or  moral :  one 
may  be  overpowered  by  another,  who  In  a  struggle  gets 
him  into  his  power ;  or  one  may  be  overpowered  in  an 
argument,  when  the  argument  of  one's  antagonist  la 
auch  as  to  bring  one  to  silence.  One  la  overborne  or 
borne  down  by  the  exertion  of  individuals;  one  Is 
overpowered  by  the  active  efforts  of  individuals,  or  by 
the  force  of  circumstances ;  one  Is  overwhelmed  by 
circumstances  or  things  ouly '.  one  Is  overborne  by  an- 
other of  auperiour  influence;  one  Is  borne  down  by  the 
force  of  bis  attack ;  one  is  overpowered  by  numbers, 
by  entreaties,  by  looks,  and  the  like:  one  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  torrent  of  words,  or  the  impetuosity  of 
the  attack.  In  the  moral  or  extended  application  ever- 
boor  and  sear  down  both  imply  force  or  violence,  but 
the  latter  even  more  than  the  former.  One  passion 
may  be  said  to  overbear  another,  or  to  ovsrtoar  reason ; 
'The  duty  of  fear,  like  that  of  other  passions,  Is  not  to 
sserssar  reason,  but  to  assist  it.1— Joaasoa.  What- 
ever tosrs  soam  carries  ail  before  it; 

Contention  like  a  bone 
Fall  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broken  loose, 
And  sears  down  all hefore  him.— SHAXsrsias. 
Overpower  and  overwhelm,  denote  a  partial  superi- 
ority; enbdme  denotes  that  which  is  permanent  and 
positive :  we  may  overpower  or  overwhelm  for  a  time, 
or  to  a  certain  degree ;  nut  to  subdue  Is  to  get  an  entire 
and  lasting  superiority.  Overpower  and  overwhelm 
are  said  of  what  passes  between  persons  nearly  on  a 
level ;  but  eubdue  Is  ssid  of  those  who  are,  or  may  be, 
reduced  to  a  low  stale  of  inferiority :  Individuals  or 
armies  are  overpowered  or  overwhelmed;  individuals 
or  nations  are  eubdued:  we  may  be  overpowered  in 
one  emjagesnsm,  and  overpower  our  opponent  in  an- 
other ;  we  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  and 
impetuosity  of  the  attack,  yet  we  may  recover  our- 
selves so  as  to  renew  the  attack ;  but  when  we  are 
subdued  all  power  of  resistance  is  gone. 

To  overpower,  overwhelm,  and  subdue,  are  applied 
either  to  the  moral  feelings  or  to  the  external  relations 
of  things ;  but  the  two  former  are  the  effects  of  exter- 
nal circumstances ;  the  latter  folio wa  from  the  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  powers;  the  tender  fadings  are  over- 
powered, or  the  senses  may  be  overpowered;  *A1I 
colours  that  are  more  luminous  (than  preen)  over- 
power and  dsadpate  the  animal  spirHa  which  are  em- 
ployed In  sight.'— Annuo*.  The  mind  is  overwhelmed 
with  shame,  horrour,  and  other  painful  feelings ;  *  How 
trifling  an  apprehension  is  the  shame  of  being  laughed 
at  by  fools,  wbca  compared  with  that  everlasting 
shame  and  astonishment  which  shall  overwhelm  the 
sinner  when  he  shall  appeas  before  the  tribunal  of 
Christ'— Boasts. 

Such  Implements  of  mbchlef  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces,  and  overwhelm  whatever  atanda 
Adverse*— Mu/rox. 

,Tbe  unruly  passions  are  subdued  by  the  force  of  reli- 
gious contemplation,  or  the  fortitude  la  eubdued  by 
pain; 

For  what  avails 
Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quelTd  with 

pain, 
Which  ail  suWeee  *— Miltom. 

10 


A  person  may  be  so  overpowered,  on  seeing  a  dying 
friend,  as  to  be  unable  to  speak ;  he  may  be  so  ever- 
whelmed  with  grief,  upon  the  death  of  a  near  and  dear 
relative,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  avo- 
cations ;  the  angrv  passions  have  been  so  completely 
eubdued  by  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart,  that 
instances  have  been  known  of  the  most  irascible 
tempers  being  converted  into  the  most  mild  and  for- 
bearing. 

TO  SUBJECT,  SUBJUGATE,  SUBDUE. 

Suodae,  v.  To  conquer. 

To  subject,  signifying  to  make  subject,  Is  here  the 
generiek  term :  to  subjugate,  from  jugum  a  yoke,  sig- 
nifying to  bring  under  a  yoke ;  and  eubdue ,  signifying 
as  in  the  preceding  article  to  bring  under,  are  specifics: 
tenna.  we  may  subject  either  Individuals  or  nations ; 
but  we  subjugate  only  nations.  We  subject  ourselves 
to  reproof,  to  inconvenience,  or  to  the  influence  of  our 
passions; 

Think  not,  young  warrloure,  your  dhnlnish'd  name 
Shall  lose  of  hiatre,  by  subjecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictate*  of  experienced  age.— Daman. 
Where  there  la  no  awe,  there  will  be  no  subjection. 

South. 
One  nation  subjugates  another :  subjugate  and  eubdue 
are  both  employed  with  regard  to  nations  that  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  conqueror :  but  subjugate  ex 
presses  even  more  than  subdue,  for  it  implies  to  bring 
into  a  slate  of  permanent  submission ;  whereas  to 
subdue  may  be  only  a  nominal  and  temporary  subjec- 
tion. Caesar  subjugated  the  Gauls,  for  he  made  them 
subjects  to  the  Roman  empire ; 

O  fav'rite  virgin,  that  hast  warm'd  the  breast 

Whose  sov'reign  dictates  subjugate  the  east. 

•  Paioa. 

Alexander  eubdued  the  Indian  nations,  who  revolted 
after  his  departure; 

Thy  son  (nor  Is  th*  appointed  season  iar,) 

In  Italy  shall  wage  successful  war, 

Till,  after  every  foe  swbeVd,  the  sun 

Thrice  through  the  signs  bis  annual  race  shall  run. 

Davoxa. 


INVINCIBLE,  UNCONQUERABLE,  INSUPEB 
ABLE,  INSURMOUNTABLE. 
Invincible  signifies  not  to  be  vanquished  (e.  To  eon 
quer)  :  unconquerable,  not  to  be  conquered :  insuper- 
able, not  to  be  overcome:  insurmountable,  not  to  be 
siunjounted.  Persons  or  things  are  in  the  strict  sense 
invincible  which  can  withstand  all  force ,  but  as  in 
this  sense  nothing  created  can  be  termed  invincible, 
the  term  Is  employed  to  express  strongly  whatever  enn 
withstand  human  force  in  general :  on  this  ground  the 
Spaniards  termed  their  Armada  invincible ;  » The 
Americana  believed  at  first,  that  while  cheriahed  by 
the  parental  beams  of  the  sun,  the  Spaniards  were 
mtKucasI*.'— RoaxRTses.  The  qualities  of  the  mind 
are  termed  unconquerable  when  they  are  not  to  be 
gained  over  or  brought  under  the  control  of  one'a  own 
reason,  or  the  Judgement  of  another :  hence  obstinacy 
la  with  propriety  denominated  unconquerable  which 
will  yield  to  no  foreign  influence:  'The  mind  of  an 
ungrateful  person  is  unconquerable  by  that  which  con- 
quers all  things  else,  even  by  love  itself.'— South.  The 
particular  disposition  of  the  mind  or  turn  of  thinking 
is  termed  insuperable,  inasmuch  as  k  balnea  our  reso- 
lution or  wishes  to  have  It  altered :  an  aversion  is  ram 
superabte  which  no  reasoning  or  endeavour  oa  our 
own  part  can  overcome ;  '  To  this  literary  word  (meta- 
pbysicks)  I  have  an  insuperable  aversion.'— 'Bsattib. 


I 


Things  are  denominated  insurmountable,  inasmuch  as 
they  baffle  one'a  skill  or  efforts  to  get  over  them,  or  put 
them  out  of  one's  way :  an  obstacle  Is  ineenmounUble- 


which  in  the  nature  of  things  Is  immoveable ;  '  It  to  a 
melancholy  reflection,  that  while  one  to  plagued  with 
acquaintance  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  real  frienda 
should  be  separated  from  each  other  by  insurmountable 
bars.'— GtsaoM.  Some  people  have  an  insuperable 
antipathy  to  certain  animate;  some  persons  are  of  so 
modest  and  timid  a  character,  that  the  necessity  of 
addressing  strangers  la  with  them  an  insuperable  oa> 
joction  to  using  any  endeavours  for  their  own  advance- 
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ment ;  the  difficulties  which  Columbus  had  to  encoun- 
ter In  his  discovery  of  the  New  World,  would  have 
appeared  insurmountable  to  any  mind  low  detenoiued 
aud  persevering. 

SUBJECT,  SUBORDINATE,  INFEBIOUB, 
SUBSERVIENT. 

Subject,  in  Latin  subjeclue,  participle  of  subjicio  or 
sub  and  facte  to  throw  under,  signifies  Uirown  and 
cast  under ;  subordinate,  compounded  of  sub  and  order, 
signifies  to  be  in  an  order  that  n  under  others ;  inferiour, 
In  Latin  inferior^  coinparaUve  of  inferus  low,  which 
probably  coinei  from  tnfero  to  cast  inter,  because  we 
are  cast  Into  places  that  are  low :  subservient,  com- 
pounded of  sub  and  sorvie,  signifies  serving  under 
something  else. 

These  terms  may  either  express  the  relation  of  per. 
sons  to  persons,  or  of  things  to  persons  and  things. 
Subject  in  the  first  case  respects  the  exercise  of  power; 
subordinate  is  said  of  the  station  and  office ;  inferiour, 
either  of  a  man's  outward  circumstances  or  of  his 
merits  and  qualifications ;  subservient,  of  one's  relative 
services  to  another,  but  mostly  in  a  bad  sense.    Ac- 


goveri 
Lock 


cording  to  the  law  of  nature,  a  child  should  be  subject 
to  his  parents ;  according  to  the  law  of  God  and  man 
he  must  be  subject  to  his  prince;  1£sau  was  never 
subject  to  Jacob,  but  founded  a  distinct  people,  and 

ivernment,  and  was  himself  prince  over  them.'— 

ocas.  The  good  order  of  society  cannot  be  rightly 
maintained  unless  there  be  some  to  act  in  a  subordinate 
capacity ;  » Wbetlier  dark  presages  of  the  night  pro- 
ceed from  any  latent  power  of  the  soul,  during  her  ab- 
straction, or  Irom  any  operation  of  subordinate  spirits, 
has  been  a  dispute.'— Anotsox.  Men  of  inferiour 
talent  have  a  part  to  act  which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  of 
no  less  importance  than  that  which  is  susiniued  by 
men  of  the  highest  endowments ;  *  A  great  person  gets 
more  by  obliging  his  inferiour  than  by  disdaining  hfut.' 
—South.  Men  of  no  principle  or  character  wHI  be 
roost  subservient  to  the  base  purposes  of  those  who 
pay  them  best ;  •  Wicked  spirits  may,  by  their  cunniug, 
carry  farther  in  a  seeming  confedeiacy  or  subserviencu 
to  the  designs  of  a  good  anget.'— Drydkn.  It  Is  the 
part  of  the  prince  to  protect  the  subject,  and  of  the 
subject  to  love  and  honour  the  prince ;  it  Is  the  part  of 
the  exalted  to  treat  the  subordinate  with  indulgence ; 
and  of  the  latter  to  show  respect  to  those  under  whom 
they  are  placed ;  it  is  the  part  of  the  euperkwr  to  Instruct, 
assist,  and  encourage  the  inferiour ;  ft  is  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  be  willing  to  learn,  ready  to  obey,  and  prompt 
to  execute.  It  is  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  act  the 
degrading  part  of  being  subservient  to  another. 

In  the  second  instance  subject  preserves  the  same 
sense  as  before,  particularly  when  it  expresses  the  rela- 
tion of  tilings  to  persons ;  subordinate  designates  the 
degree  of  relative  importance  between  things:  infe- 
risur  designates  every  circumstance  Which  can  render 
things  comparatively  higher  or  lower;  subservient 
designates  the  relative  utility  of  things  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  seldom  in  the  bad  sense.  All  crea- 
tures mn  subject  to  man;  « Contemplate  the  world  as 
subject  to  the  Divine  dominion.'— BLAta.  Matters  of 
subordinate  consideration  ought  to  be  entirely  set  out 
of  the  question,  when  any  grand  object  is  to  be  ob- 
tained; *  The  idea  of  pain  in  its  highest  degree  is  much 
stronger  than  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure,  and  pre- 
serves the  same  superiority  through  all  the  subordinate 
gradations.*— Burkk.  Things  of  inferiour  value  must 
necessarily  sell  for  an  infer  tour  price ;  »I  can  myself 
— lember  the  time  when  in  respect  of  mustck  oor  reign- 
taste  was  in  many  degrees  inferiour  to  the  French.' 

SiUrrasarjaT.  There  is  nothing  so  insignificant 
but  tt  may  be  made  subservient  to  some  purpose ; 
1  Though  a  writer  may  be  wrong  himself,  he  may 
chance  to  make  bis  errours  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
truth.'— Boaxs.  The  word  subject  when  expressing 
the  relation  of  things  to  things  has  the  meaning  of 
liable,  as  In  the  following  article. 

SUBJECT,  LIABLE,  EXPOSED,  OBNOXIOUS. 
Msec  is  here  considered  as  expressing  the  relation 


tag! 

— Si 


Subject 
t~  things 


of  things  to  things,  in  distinction  from  Its  signification 
In  the  preceding  article ;  liable,  compounded  of  lie  and 
able,  signifies  ready  to  lie  near  or  lie  under;  exposed, 


inUnn 


expositus,  participle  of  expono,  compounded 


of  ex  and  pens,  signifies  set  out,  set  within  the  view  or 
reach ;  obnoxious,  in  Latin  etnas***,  compounded  of 
eb  and  noxia  mischief,  signifies  in  the  web*  of  mischief. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  those  circumstances  in 
human  life  by  which  we  are  affected  independently  of 
our  own  choice.  Direct  necessity  is  Included  in  the 
term  subject;  whatever  we  are  obliged  to  sufler/ihnt 
we  are  subject  to;  we  may  apply  remedies  to  remove 
the  evil,  but  often  in  vain ;  'The  devout  man  aspires 
after  some  principles  of  more  perfect  felicity,  which 
shall  not  be  subject  to  change  or  decay.'— Blair.  Li- 
able conveys  more  the  idea  of  casualties;  we  may 
suffer  that  which  we  are  liable  to.  but  we  may  also 
escape  the  evil  If  we  are  careful ;  'The  sinner  is  not 
only  Hable  to  that  disappointment  of  success  which  so 
often  frustrates  all  the  designs  of  men,  but  liable  to  a 
disappointment  still  more  cruel,  of  being  successful  and 
miserable  at  once.'— Blair.  Exposed  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  passive  state  into  which  we  may  be  brought, 
either  through  our  own  means  or  through  the  instru* 
mentality  of  others ;  we  are  exposed  to  that  which  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  off  from  ourselves ;  it  is 
frequently  not  in  our  power  to  guard  against  the  evil ; 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  be  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes.— Dares*. 
Obnoxious  conveys  the  idea  of  a  state  Into  which 
we  have  altogether  brought  ourselves;  we  may  avoid 
bringing  ourselves  into  the  state,  but  we  cannot  avoid 
the  consequences  which  will  ensue  from  being  thus 
involved ; 

And  much  he  blames  the  softness  of  bis  mind, 

Obnoxious  to  the  charms  of  womankind.— Darnex. 
We  are  subject  to  disease,  or  subject  to  death;  this  is 
the  irrevocable  law  of  onr  nature:  tender  people  are 
liable  to  catch  cold;  all  persons  are  liabls  to  make 
mistakes:  a  person  Is  exposed  to  insults  who  provokes 
the  anger  of  a  low-bred  man:  a  minister  sometimes 
renders  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people,  that  is,  puts 
himself  in  the  way  of  their  animosity. 

To  subject  and  expose,  as  verbs,  are  taken  in  the 
same  sense:  a  person  subjects  himself  to  impertinent 
freedoms  by  descending  to  indecent  familiarities  with 


his  inferiours;  'If  the  vessels  yield,  it  subjects  the 
person  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  an  erroneous  circu- 
lation.*- AaauTUHOT.    He  exposes  himself  to  the  de- 
rision of  his  equals  by  an  affectation  of  superiority ; 
Who  here 
Win  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer's  aim. 

MiL-ron 


OBNOXIOUS,  OFFENSIVE. 
Obnoxious,  from  the  intensive  syllable  oh  and  max* 
tens,  signifies  exceedingly  noxious  and  causing  offence, 
or  else  liable  to  offence  from  others  by  reason  of  its 
noxiousness;  offensive  signifies  simply  liable  to  give 
offence.  Obnoxious  is,  therefore,  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive term  than  offensive;  for  an  obnoxious  man 
both  suffer*  from  others  and  causes  suflbriugs  to  others: 
an  obnoxious  man  is  one  whom  others  seek  to  exclude . 
an  offensive  man  may  possibly  be  endured;  gross 
vices,  or  particularly  odious  qualities,  make  a  man  ob- 
noxious ;  '  I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any  one 
who  servos  roe,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious  to  any 
party.'— Pors.  Rude  manners  and  perverse  tempera, 
make  men  offensive;  'The  understanding  Is  often 
drawn  by  the  win"  and  the  affections  from  fixing  its 
contemplation  on  an  offensive  truth.*— Sooth.  A  man 
is  obnoxious  to  many,  and  offensive  to  individuals:  a 
man  of  loose  Jacobinical  principles  will  be  obnoxious 
to  a  society  of  loyalists ;  a  child  may  make  himself 
offensive  to  his  friends. 

TO  HUMBLE,  HUMILIATE,  DEGRADE. 

Humble  and  humiliate  signify  to  make  humble  or 
bring  low;  degrade  has  the  same  signification  as  given 
under  Abas*. 

Humble  »  commonly  need  as  the  act  either  of  per- 
sons or  things;  a  person  may  humble  himself  or  he 
may  be  humbled :  humiliate  Is  employed  to  characterize 
things;  a  thing  is  fanm7mftn/>oran  humiliation.  No 
man  humbleo  btaeelf  by  the  acknowledgement  of  a 
fault; 
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Deep  honour  adzes  ev'ry  haman  breast, 
Their  pride  baase*fc«\  and  their  fear  confem'd. 

Drtdkr. 

It  la  a  great  humiliation  for  a  person  to  be  dependent 
en  another  for  a  living  when  be  baa  it  in  bis  power  to 
obtain  it  for  himself;  » A  long  habit  of  humiliation 


does  not 
vigorous  sentlmenii 


,  preparative  to  manly  and 
Burke.    To  humble  is  to  bring 


down  to  tbe  ground  ;  it  supposes  a  certain  eminence, 
either  created  by  tbe  mind,  or  really  existing  in  the 
outward  circumstances:   to  degrade  Is  to  let  down 
lower;  it  supposes  steps  for  ascending  or  descending. 
tie  who  b  most  elevated  in  his  own  esteem  may  be 
moat  humbled;  misfortunes  may  humble  the  proudest 
conqueror; 
The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire, 
Tbe  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth. 

Admsov. 
lie  who  is  most  elevated  in  tbe  esteem  of  others,  may 
be  the  most  degraded;  envy  is  ever  on  the  alert  to 
degrade;  'Who  but  a  tyrant  (a  name  expressive  of 
every  thing  which  can  vitiate  and  degrade  human 
nature,)  could  think  of  seizing  on  the  property  of  men 
unaccused  and  unheard  1'— Bubxb.  A  lesson  in  the 
school  of  adversity  \*  humbling  to  one  who  has  known 
nothing  but  prosperity :  terms  of  peace  are  humili- 
ating: low  vices  are  peculiarly  degrading  to  n  man 
of  rank. 


HUMBLE,  LOWLY,  LOW. 
Humble  (v.  Humble,  modeet)  Is  here  compared  with 
tbe  other  terms  as  it  respects  both  persons  and  things. 
A  person  is  said  to  be  humble  on  account  of  the  state  of 
hb  mind ;  he  Is  said  to  be  lowly  and  low  either  on  ac- 
count of  hla  mind  or  bis  outward  circumstances.  An 
humble  person  is  so  in  his  principles  and  in  his  conduct ; 
a  tarty  person  is  so  in  the  tone  of  his  feelings,  or  In 
hb  station  and  walk  of  life ;  a  low  person  Is  so  either 
in  Us  sentiments,  in  hb  actions,  or  in  hb  rank  and 
condition. 

Humility  should  form  a  part  of  the  character,  as  it 
b  opposed  to  arrogance  and  assumption ;  it  b  moat 
cjonabtent  with  tbe  fallibility  of  our  nature ; 
Bleep  b  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  In  palaces, 
And  yet  so  humble  too  as  not  to  scorn 
Tbe  meaneat  country  cottages.— Cowlkt. 
lemtmoee  should  form  a  part  of  our  temper,  as  it  fa 
OBsjoacd  to  an  aspiring  and  lofty  mind ;  it  b  most  con- 
sworn  with  the  temper  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  meek 
andlsvfyofmind; 

Where  purple  violets  lurk, 
•     With  all  the  Unci*  children  of  the  shade. 

Thomson. 
The  humble  and  forty  are  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense ;  but  the  lew  either  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent 
sense.  A  lowly  roan,  whether  as  it  respects  hb  mind 
or  hb  condition,  b  so  without  any  moral  debasement ; 
but  a  man  who  is  lew  In  hb  condition  is  likewise  con- 
ceived to  be  law  in  hb  habits  and  hb  sentiments, 
which  b  being  near  akin  to  the  vicious.  The  some 
distinction  to  preserved  In  applying  these  terms  to  in- 
animate or  spiritual  objects.  Anmnmble  roof,  an  humble 
office,  an  humble  station,  are  associated  with  tbe  highest 
moral  worth; 

The  example  of  tbe  heavenly  lark, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark ! 
Above  the  skies  let  thy  proud  musick  sound, 
Thy  humble  nest  build  upon  the  ground. 

Cowlet. 
A  lev  onto,  a  low  situation,  a  lew  birth,  seem  to  ex- 
clude tbe  idea  of  worth ; 

To  be  worst, 
The  lamest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune 
Stands  still  in  espcrarice.— gBxaspiAKn. 

HUMBLE,  MODEST,  SUBMISSIVE. 
HwmkU.  in  Latin  humilie  low,  comes  from  humue  tbe 
ground,  which  b the  lowest  position;  modeet,  in  Latin 
ssssVffwj,  from  madue  a  measure,  signifies  keeping  a 
ssaasure ;  enbmieeroe,  in  Latin  eubmieeue,  participle 
of  ssJstitts,  signifies  put  under. 


These  terms  designate  a  temper  of  mind,  the  reverse 
of  self-conceit  or  pride.  The  humble  b  so  with  regard  to 
ourselves  or  others :  modesty  Is  that  which  respects  our- 
selves only:  eubmieeiveueee  that  which  respects  others. 
A  man  b  humble  from  a  sense  of  hb  comparative  infe- 
riority to  others  in  point  of  station  and  outward  cir- 
cumstances ;  or  be  Is  humble  from  a  sense  of  his  im- 
perfections, and  a  consciousness  of  not  being  what  he 
ought  t)  be ;  '  In  God's  holy  house,  I  prostrate  myself 
in  the  humbleet  and  deeentest  way  of  genuflection  I 
can  Imagine.'— Hows.  A  man  b  modeet  in  as  much 
as  be  sets  but  little  value  on  hb  qualifications  acquire- 
ments, and  endowments ; 

Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  tomb  afraid 

A  soldier  should  be  modeet  as  a  moid— Yotmo. 

Humility  b  a  painful  sentiment ;  for  when  it  respect* 
others  It  b  coupled  with  fear,  when  it  respects  our  own 
tin  worthiness  It  b  coupled  with  sorrow:  nodebty  b  a 
peaceful  senttmeut ;  it  serves  to  keep  tbe  whole  mind 
in  due  bounds. 

When  humility  and  modeety  show  themselves  in  the 
outward  conduct,  tbe  former  bows  itself  down,  the  latter 
shrinks:  an  humble  man  gives  freely  to  others  from 
a  sense  of  their  desert:  a  modeet  man  demands  nothing 
For  himself,  from  an  unconsciousness  of  desert  in 
himself;  •  Sedition  itself  b  modeet  In  tbe  dawn,  and 
only  toleration  may  be  petitioned,  where  nothing  less 
than  empire  b  designed*'— South. 

Between  humble  and  eubmieeioe  there  b  thb  pro- 
minent feature  of  distinction,  that  the  former  marks  a 
temper  of  mind,  tbe  latter  amode  of  action :  the  former 
b  therefore  often  the  cause  of  tbe  latter,  but  not  so 
always :  we  may  be  eubmxoeive  because  we  are  humble: 
but  we  may  likewise  be  eubmieeioe  from  fear,  from 
inierested  motives,  from  necessity,  from  duty,  and  the 
like: 
And  potent  Rajahs,  who  tbemeslves  preside 
O'er  realms  of  wide  extent !    But  here  eubmieeioe 
Their  homage  pay ;  alternate  kings  and  slaves  i 

SOHXEVXLLB. 

And  on  the  ether  hand,  we  may  be  humble  without 
being  eubmieeroe,  when  we  are  not  brought  Into  con- 
nexion with  others.  A  man  b  humble  In  hb  closet 
when  he  takes  a  review  of  bbstafulneas:  he  b  eub- 
mieeiue  to  a  roaster  whose  displeasure  be  dreads. 

As  humility  may  dbf*>v  itself  In  the  outward  eon 
duct,  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  eubmietive  in  appli- 


henee  we  say  an  humble  air,  and  n  eubmieeioe 
air ;  the  former  to  denote  a  man's  sense  of  hb  own 
comparative  littleness,  the  latter  to  Indicate  hb  readl 
nese  to  submit  to  the  will  of  another:  n  man  therefore 
carries  hb  humble  air  about  with  him  to  all  hb  aupe- 
Hours,  nay,  Indeed,  to  the  world  at  large ;  but  be  pub  on 
hb  eubnueeive  sir  only  to  the  individual  who  has  the 
power  of  controlling  him.  Upon  the  same  principle,  if 
I  humblo  ask  a  person's  pardon,  or  humbly  solicit  any 
favour,  I  mean  to  express  a  sense  of  my  own  un  worthi- 
ness, compared  with  tbe  individual  addressed :  but 
when  a  counsellor  eubmietioely  or  with  eubmieeien 
addresses  a  judge  on  the  bench,  it  Implies  hb  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  the  deeblon  of  the  bench :  or  IT  a 
person  oubmieeneby  vfelds  to  the  wbhes  of  another,  it 
la  done  with  an  nlr  that  bespeaks  hb  readiness  to  con 
form  hb  actions  to  a  prescribed  rub ; 

She  should  be  humble,  who  would  please ; 
And  she  must  suffer,  who  can  love— Paion- 


LOW,  MEAN,  ABJECT. 

Low  (v.  Humble)  Is  a  much  stronger  term  thut 
sues;  for  what  b  low  standa  more  directly  opposed  to 
what  Is  high,  but  what  b  mesa  b  Intermediate :  mesa, 
in  German  gemein,  Jbc  comes  from  the  Latin  eommet- 
nie  common.  The  low  Is  applied  only  to  a  certain 
number  or  description ;  but  stses,  like  common,  b  ap- 
plicable to  tbe  great  bulk  vf  mankind.  A  man  of  low 
extraction  fans  below  tbe  ordinary  level ;  he  b  opposed 
to  a  nobleman ; 

Had  I  been  born  a  servant,  my  low  HA 
Had  steady  stood  from  all  these  miseries. 

RAHDOLnX. 

A  man  of  mesa  birth  does  not  rise  above  the  ordinary 
level;  he  b  upon  a  level  with  the  majority; 
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War  t  to  tlw  mind  thai  nmkm  the  body  rich; 

And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darken  clouds, 

So  honour  'peareth  in  the  meanest  habit. 

Sbakspbakb. 
When  employed  to  designate  character,  they  preserve 
the  same  distinction ;  the  lew  to  that  which  to  posi- 
tively sunk  in  itself; 

Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  to  Jew 
From  Tirtne^-ltu.TC*. 
But  the  nurnn  to  that  which  to  comparatively  low  in 
regard  to  the  outward  circumstances  and  relative  con- 
dition of  the  individual.  Swearing  and  drunkenness 
are  low  vices;  boxing,  cudgelling,  and  wrestling,  are 
low  games;  a  misplaced  economy  in  people  of  property 
to  mean;  a  condescension  to  those  who  are  beneath  us, 
for  our  own  petty  advantages,  to  meanness ;  '  We  fast 
not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote  any  mesa,  worldly 
interest.'— Smalbidqb.  A  man  to  commonly-  low  by 
birth,  education,  or  habits ;  but  susnam  to  a  defect  of 
nature  which  sinks  a  person  in  spile  of  every  external 
advantage. 

The  low  and  mean  are  qualities  whether  of  the  con- 
dition or  the  character :  but  abject  to  a  peculiar  state 
into  wkicha man  to  thrown;  a  man  to  in  the  course  of 
things  low ;  he  to  voluntarily  mean  and  Involuntarily 
abject ;  the  Word  abject,  from  the  Latin  abjicio  to  cast 
down,  signifying  literally  brought  very  low.  Lowness 
discovers  itself  in  one's  actions  and  sentiments ;  the 
moan  and  abject  In  one's  spirit ;  the  latter  being  much 
more  powerful  and  oppressive  than  the  former :  the 
mean  man  stoops  in  order  to  get:  the  abject  man  crawls 
in  order  to  submit :  the  lowest  man  will  sometimes  have 
a  consciousness  of  what  is  due  to  himself;  be  will  even 
rise  above  bis  condition ;  the  ween  man  sacrifices  hie 
dignity  to  hit  convenience ;  he  to  always  below  himself; 
the  abject  man  altogether  forgets  thai  be  has  any  dignity ; 
he  to  kept  down  by  the  pressure  of  advene  circum- 
ies.  The  condition  of  a  servant  isles? ;  his  man- 
his  words,  and  his  habits,  will  be  low;  but  by 
J  conduct  he  may  elevate  himself  In  his  sphere  of 

:  a  nobleman  is  in  station  the  reverse  of  low :  but 

if  he  will  stoop  to  the  artifices  practised  by  the  vulgar 
in  order  to  carry  a  point,  we  denominate  it  wean,  if  It 
he  but  trifling :  otherwise  it  deserves  a  stronger  epithet. 
The  slave  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  abject ;  as  be 
to  bereft  of  that  quality  which  sets  man  above  the 
brute,  so,  In  his  actions,  he  evinces  no  higher  impulse 
than  what  guides  brutes ;  whether  a  man  be  a  slave  to 


wlH  or  to  any  passion,  such  as  fear  or  super- 
stition, be  to  equally  said  lobe  abject ; « There  needs  no 
more  be  said  to  extol  the  excellence  and  power  of  his 
(Waller's)  wit,  than  that  It  was  of  magnitude  enough 
to  cover  a  world  of  very  great  faults,  that  to,  a  narrow- 
ness in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree,  an  abjottmooo 
and  want  of  courage,  an  insinuating  and  servile  flatter- 
lag/  '       - 


TO  REDUCE,  LOWER. 
Reduce  to  to  bring  down,  and  lowor  to  make  few  or 
lower,  which  proves  the  ckweconnexion  of  these  words 
in  their  original  meaning  ;  it  to,  however,  only  in  their 
improper  application  that  they  have  an?  further  con- 
nexion. Boduco  to  used  in  the  sense  of  lessen,  when 
applied  to  number,  quantity,  price,  esc :  lower  to  used 
In  the  eame  sense  when  applied  to  price,  demands, 
terms,  etc.:  the  former,  however,  occurs  in  cases 
where  circumstances  as  well  as  persons  are  concerned ; 
the  latter  only  in  cases  where  persons  act ;  the  price  of 
corn  to  reduced  by  means  of  importation :  a  person 
lowers  bis  price  or  hie  demand,  when  he  Dads  them  too 
lugh.  As  a  mora)  quality,  the  former  to  much  stronger 
than  the  latter:  a  man  to  said  to  be  reduces'  to  an  abject 
condition ;  but  to  he  lowored  In  the  estimation  of  others, 
to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  to  be  lowered  in  his 
own  eyes;  'The  regular  metres  then  In  use  may  be 
reduced,  I  think,  to  tour.'— Tybwhitt.  « It  would  bea 
matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  that  any  critic  should  be 
found  proof  against  the  beauties  of  Agamemnon  so  as 
to  lowor  Its  author  to  a  comparison  with  8ophodea  or 
Euripides.'— -Cumbbelahd. 

BABE,  VILE,  MEAN. 

****,  in  French  see  low,  from  the  Latin  see*  the 

toinastfonor  lowest  part,  to  the  moat  dinctlyojmosed 


to  the  elevated ;  vile,  in  French  vil^  Latin  eiZts,  Greek 
foaXoc,  worthless,  of  no  account,  to  literally  opposed  to 
toe  worthy;  moss  and  middle,  from  the  Latin  mediae, 
signify  moderate,  not  elevated,  of  little  value. 

Bate  to  a  stronger  term  than  ails,  and  vile  than 
moan.  Bute  marks  a  high  degree  of  moral  turpitude ; 
vile  and  mean  denote  in  diflerent  degrees  the  want  of 
all  value  or  esteem.  What  to  bate  excites  our  abhor 
rence,  what  to  vile  provokes  disgust,  what  is  mesa 
awakens  contempt  Baoe  to  opposed  to  magnanimous' 
vUo  to  noble ;  swan  to  generous.  Ingratitude  is  bate, 
it  does  violence  to  the  best  enactions  of  our  nature* 
flattery  Is  vile;  it  violates  truth  in  tbe grossest  manual 
for  the  lowest  purposes  of  gain ;  compliances  are  mean 
which  are  derogatory  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  bewe  cheracter  violates  the  strongest  moral  ohtt- 
gatlons ;  the  vile  character  blends  low  and  despicable 
arts  with  bis  vices ;  the  mean  character  acts  incon- 
sistently with  his  honour  or  respectability.  Depravity 
of  mind  dictates  bate  conduct ;  lowness  of  sentiment 
or  disposition  leads  to  vileneoo ;  a  selfish  temper  en- 
gender* meanness.    The  schoolmaster  of  Falerti  was 


Kilty  of  the  basest  treachery  in  surrendering  his  help* 
s  charge  to  the  enemy ;  the  Roman  general,  there- 
fore, with  true  nobleness  of  mind  treated  him  as  a  t 


malefactor:  sycophants  are  in  the  habits  of  practising 

every  mean  artifice  to  obtain  favour. 
The  more  elevated  a  person's  rank,  the  greater  to  hto 

baseness  who  abuses  his  influence  to  the  injury  of 

those  who  repose  confidence  in  him ; 

Scorne  the  baoe  earth  and  crowd  below, 
And  with  a  soaring  wing  still  mounts  on  high. 
Cbbkcbu 

The  lower  the  rank  of  the  individual,  and  the  more  * 

atrocious  hto  conduct,  the  viler  to  hto  character; 

That  all  the  petty  kings  him  envy'd, 
And  worshipp'd  be  like  him  and  delfy'd, 
Of  courtly  sycophants  and  caitlfls  vile. 

OlLBBBT  WESr 

The  more  respectable  the  station  of  the  person,  and  the 
more  extended  bis  wealth,  the  greater  to  hto  meanness 
w!sen  he  descends  to  practices  fitted  only  for  hto  inn 
riours;  *  There  is  hardly  a  spirit  upon  earth  somes*,  and 
contracted  as  to  centre  all  regards  ou  its  own  Interest 
exclusive  of  the  rest  of  mankind.'— Bbbbblst. 


MODEST,  BASHFUL,  DIFFIDENT. 

Modest,  In  Latin  medsstus,  from  modus  a  measure, 
signifies  setting  a  measure,  and  in  this  case  setting  a 
measure  to  one's  estimate  of  one's  self;  bashful  signi- 
fies ready  to  be  abashed;  diffident,  from  the  Latin  dif- 
JUo  or  du  privative,  and /do  to  trust,  signifies  literally 
not  trusting,  and  in  this  case  not  trusting  to  one's  self. 

Modesto  w  a  debitor  principle  of  themtnd ;  beskful- 
uess  w  a  state  of  feeling :  modestf  to  at  all  times  be- 


baahfulneso  to  only  becoming  in  females,  or 
very  young  persons,  in  the  presence  of  their  superiours : 
modesty  discovers  Itself  in  the  absence  of  every  thing 
assuming,  whether  m  look,  word,  or  action ; 

Her  nee,  as  in  a  nymph  dtoplay'd 
A  fair  fierce boy^or  In  a  boy  bctray'd 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modest  maid. 

Davos*. 

Baskfmlnsss  betrays  Itself  by  a  downcast  look,  and  a 
timid  air :  a  modest  deportment  to  always  commenda- 
ble ;  a  bashful  temper  to  not  desirable;  *  Mere  bashful- 
aeoo,  without  merit,  is  awkwardness.'— Asm  son.  Mo- 
dest* does  not  necessarily  discover  itself  by  any  exter- 
nal mark ;  but  baehfuhuss  always  shows  itself  in  the 
manner ;  ( A  man  truly  modest  to  as  much  so  when  be 
to  alone  as  in  company.'— Bunoxu.. 

Modesto  to  a  proper  distrust  of  ourselves ;  diffidence 
to  a  culpable  distrust.  Modestf,  though  opposed  to  as- 
surance, is  not  incompatible  with  a  confidence  in  our- 
selves; dMdence  altogether  unmans  a  person,  and  dto- 
Siuaiifies  him  for  bis  duty :  a  person  Is  generally  modest 
n  the  display  of  bis  talents  to  others;  but  n  diffident 
man  cannot  turn  his  talents  to  their  proper  use:  'Diffi- 
dence and  presumption  both  arise  from  the  warn  of 
knowing,  or  rather  endeavouring  to  know,  ourselves 
— Steels. 
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PASSIVE,  SUBMISSIVE. 
Passive,  tn  Latin  passions  from  potior;  and  the 
<r*vek  caVxis  to  suffer,  sign  i  lying  disposed  to  Buffer,  is 
mostly  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  suffering  indignity 
from  another;  submissive  (p.  Humble)  is  mostly  taken 
in  a  good  sense  for  submitting  to  another,  or  suffering 


considered  a*  a  weakness,  If  not  •  vice ;  It  Is  the  en 
during  that  from  others  which  we  ought  not  to  endure 

TO  SUFFER,  BEAR,  ENDU&E,  SUPPORT. 
_  Suffer,  In  Latin  suffero,  compounded  of  sub  and 

one's  self  to  be  directed  by  another;   to  be  passive  ./«ro,  signifies  bearing  up  or  firm  underneath;  bear  la 
therefore  is  to  be  submissive  to  an  improper  degree.         s**on  *"■"»  °*d  German  beran,  LaUn  parts,  and  He 

When  men  attempt  unjustly  to  enforce  obedience 
from  a  mere  love  of  rule,  it  betrays  a  want  of  proper 
spirit  to  be  passive,  or  to  submit  quietly  to  the  imposi- 
tion; '  1  know  that  we  are  supposed  (by  the  French 
revouiuonhsts)  a  dull,  sluggish  race,  rendered  passive 
by  finding  our  situation  tolerable.'— Burks.    When 
men  lawfully  enforce  obedience,  it  Is  none  but  the  un- 
ruly and  self-willed  who  will  not  be  submissive; 
He  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 
Smii'd  with  superiour  love, — Milton. 


PATIENCE,  RESIGNATION,  ENDURANCE. 

Patience  applies  to  any  troubles  or  pains  whatever, 
small  or  great;  resignation  is  employed  only  for  those 
of  great  moment,  in  which  our  dearest  interests  are 
concerned:  patience  when  compared  with  resignation 
Is  somewhat  negative;  it  consists  in  the  abstaining 
from  all  complaint  or  indication  of  what  one  suffers : 
hut  resignation  consists  in  a  positive  sentiment  of  con- 
formity to  the  existing  circumstances,  be  they  what 
Ibey  may.  There  are  perpetual  occurrences  which  are 
apt  to  harass  the  temper,  unless  one  regards  them  with 
patience ;  *  Though  the  duty  of  patience  and  subjection, 
where  men  suffer  wrongfully,  might  possibly  be  of  some 
force  in  those  times  of  darkness ;  yet  modem  Chris- 
tianity teaches  that  then  only  men  are  bound  to  suffer 
when  they  are  not  able  to  resist'— South.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  some  men  are  of  so  calamitous  a  nature, 
that  If  they  have  not  acquired  the  resignation  of  Chris- 
tians, they  must  inevitably  sink  under  them ;  4  My  mo- 
ther b  In  that  dispirited  stale  of  resignation  which  is 
the  effect  of  a  long  life,  and  the  loss  of  what  is  dear  to 
us.'— Pops. 

Patience  applies  only  to  the  evils  that  actually  bang 
•ear  us ;  but  there  b  a  resignation  connected  with  a 
firm  trust  in  Providence  which  extends  its  views  to  fu- 
turity, and  prepares  us  for  the  worst  that  may  happen. 

As  patience  lies  in  the  manner  and  temper  of  suffer- 
ing, and  eninrance  in  the  act :  we  may  have  endurance 
and  not  patience :  for  we  may  have  much  to  endure 
and  consequently  endurance :  but  if  we  do  not  endure 
k  with  an  easy  mind  and  without  the  disturbance  o< 
our  looks  and  words,  we  have  not  patience:  on  the 
other  hand  we  may  hnve  patience  but  not  endurance : 

tarytri- 
>  const!- 


WW***     au^shusnm    vv  w    msvsj    ss»t*«  ^UHsnw   vtifc  sjwfc  *ftuio>me  Uioumj 

for  oar  patience  may  be  exercised  by  momentary  t 
nes,  which  are  not  sufficiently  great  or  lasting  to  cons 


There  was  never  yet  philosopher 

That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently. 

Shaksfbau. 


PATIENT,  PASSIVE. 
Patient  comes  from  pattens,  the  active  participle  of 
potior  to  suffer ;  passive  comes  from  the  passive  parti- 
ciple of  the  same  verb ;  hence  the  difference  between 
the  words :  patient  signifies  suffering  from  an  active 
principle,  a  determination  to  suffer ;  passive  signifies 
suffered  or  acted  upon  for  want  of  power  to  prevent. 
The  former,  therefore,  is  always  taken  in  an  indif- 
ferent or  good  sense ;  the  latter  in  an  indifferent  or  bad 
sense.  When  physically  applied  patient  denotes  the 
act  of  receiving  impressions  from  external  agents; 
•  Wheat,  which  is  the  best  sort  of  grain,  of  which  the 
purest  bread  is  made,  is  patient  of  heat  and  cold.'— 
Rat.    Passive  Implies  the  state  of  being  acted  upon  by 


High  above  the  ground 
l  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread.— Hilton. 
In  me  moral  application  the  distinction  Is  the  same ;  but 


i  Is  always  a  virtue,  as  it  signifies  the  suffering 
quietly  that  which  cannot  be  remedied ;  as  there  are 
many  such  evils  Incident  to  our  condition,  it  has  been 
made  one  of  the  first  Christian  dudes:  paseivause  is 


brew  fc03  to  create ;  endure,  in  Latin  radars,  signifies 
to  harden  or  be  hardened ;  support,  from  the  Latin  sub 
and  porta,  signifies  to  carry  up  or  to  carry  from  under- 
neath ourselves,  or  to  receive  the  weight. 

To  suffer  Is  a  passive  and  involuntary  act;  it  de- 
note* simply  the  being  a  receiver  of  evil ;  it  is  therefore 
the  condition  of  our  being:  to  bear  Is  positive  and  vo-  » 
luntary  ■  it  denotes  the  manner  in  which  we  receive  the 
evil.  *  Han,*  says  the  Psalmist, '  is  born  to  suffering  as 
the  sparks  fly  upwards ;'  hence  the  necessity  for  us  to 
learn  to  bear  all  the  numerous  and  diversified  evils  to 
which  we  are  obnoxious ;  *  Let  a  man  be  brought  Into 
some  such  severe  and  trying  situation  as  fixes  the  at- 
tention of  the  pubkek  on  his  behaviour.  The  first  ques- 
tion which  we  put  concerning  him  Is  not,  what  does  be 
suffer  7  but  how  does  he  bear  it  1  If  we  Judge  him  to 
be  composed  and  firm,  resigned  to  providence,  and 
supported  by  conscious  integrity,  his  character  rises, 
and  his  miseries  lessen  in  our  view.'— Bliul. 

To  bear  is  a  single  act  of  the  resolution,  and  relates 
only  to  common  lite ;  we  bear  disappointments  and 
crosses :  to  endure  is  a  continued  and  powerful  act  of 
the  mind ;  we  endure  severe  and  lasting  pains  both  of 
body  and  mind ;  we  endure  hunger  and  cold ;  we  en- 
cure  provocations  and  aggravations;  it  is  a  making  of 
ourselves,  by  our  own  act,  insensible  to  external  evils ; 
1  How  miserable  bis  state  who  Is  condemned  to  endure 
at  ones  the  pangs  of  guilt  and  the  vexations  of  calamity.* 
—Blur.  The  first  object  of  education  should  be  to 
accustom  children  to  bear  contradictions  and  crosses, 
that  they  may  afterward  be  enabled  to  endure  every 
trial  and  misery. 

To  sear  and  endure  signify  to  receive  becomingly 
the  weight  of  what  befalls  ourselves:  to  support  signi- 
fies to  bear  either  our  own  or  another's  evils ;  for  we 
may  either  support  ourselves,  or  be  supported  by 
others:  but  in  this  latter  case  we  bear  from  the  capa- 
city which  is  within  ourselves:  but  we  support  our- 
selves by  foreign  aid,  that  is,  by  the  consolations  of 
religion,  the  participation  and  condolence  of  friends, 
and  the  Pike.  As  the  body  may  be  early  and  gradually 
trained  to  sear  cold,  hunger,  and  pain,  until  it  a  enabled 
to  endure  even  excruciating  agonies :  so  may  the  mind 
be  brought,  from  bearing  the  roughnesses  of  others* 
tempers  with  equanimity,  or  the  unpleasantnesses  which 
daily  occur  with  patience,  to  endure  the  utmost  scorn 
and  provocation  which  human  malice  can  invent :  but 
whatever  a  person  may  bear  or  endure  of  personal  in. 
convenience,  there  are  sufferings  arising  from  the 
wounded  affections  of  the  heart  which  by  no  efforts  of 
our  own  we  shall  be  enabled  to  support ;  In  such  mo- 
ments We  feel  the  unspeakable  value  of  religion,  which 
pots  us  in  possession  of  the  means  of  supporting  every 
sublunary  pain ; 

With  Inward  consolations  recompens'd 
And  oft  supported.— Miltox. 

The  words  suffer  and  surfs  re  are  said  only  of  persons 
and  personal  matters;  to  bear  and  support  are  said 
also  of  things,  signifying  to  receive  a  weight :  in  this 
case  they  diner  principally  In  the  degree  of  weight  re- 
ceived. To  bear  Is  said  of  any  weight,  large  or  small, 
and  either  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  weight ;  sup- 
port is  said  of  a  great  weight  and  the  whole  weight 
The  beams  or  the  foundation  bear  the  weight  of  a 
house ;  but  the  pillars  upon  which  it  is  raised,  or  against 
which  it  leans,  cuppcrt  the  weight. 

OBEDIENT,  SUBMISSIVE,  OBSEaUIOTJS. 

Ofrerfien*  signifies  ready  to  obey,  and  submissive  the 
disposition  to  submit ;  obsequious,  in  Latin  obeeouius, 
from  obsefuor,  or  the  intensive  ob  and  eequor  to  fW- 
krw,  signifies  following  diligently,  or  with  Intensity  of 
mind. 

One  is  obedient  to  the  command,  submissive  to  the 
power  or  the  will,  obsequious  to  the  person.  Obed* 
enee  Is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense :  one  ought  always 
to  be  obedient  where  obedience  is  due:  submission  hi 
relatively  good ;  it  may,  however,  be  indifferent  or  bad ; 
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one  may  be  mMwn  from  interested  motives,  or 
meanne«aofipWt1wbkhl»tba«kindofrtt*«u*«(m; 
but  to  be  submissive  for  conscience  sake  in  the  boundeu 
doty  of  a  Christian:  obsequiousness  is  never  good;  it 
u  an  excessive  concern  about  the  will  of  anotber, 
which  hae  always  interest  for  its  and. 

Obedience  is  a  course  of  conduct  conformable  either 
to  some  specifick  rule,  or  the  express  will  of  another: 
submission  is  often  a  personal  act,  immediately  directed 
to  the  Individual.  We  show  our  obedience  to  the  law 
by  avoiding  Ihe  breach  of  it ;  we  show  our  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God.  or  of  our  parent,  by  making  that  will 
the  rule  of  our  life ;  'The  obedience  of  men  is  to  imi- 
tate the  obedience  of  angels,  and  rational  beings  on 
earth  are  to  live  unto  God  as  rational  beings  in  heaven 
live  unto  bim.'— Law.  On  the  other  hand  we  show 
submission  to  the  person  of  the  magistrate ;  we  adopt 
a  submissive  deportment  by  a  dowucast  look  and  a 
bent  body; 

Her  at  his  feet,  submissive  in  distress, 
Hethus  with  peaceful  words  uprais'd.— Miltoh. 
Obedience  is  founded  upon  principle,  and  cannot  be 
feigned; 

In  vain  thou  bidst  me  to  forbear, 
Obedience  were  rebellion  her e.— Cowlsy. 

Submission  is  a  partial  bending  to  arfother,  which  is 
easily  affected  in  our  outward  behaviour ; 

In  all  submission  and  humility, 

York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

SBAKSKAaS. 

The  understanding  and  the  heart  produce  the  obe~ 
disuse ;  not  force,  or  the  necessity  of  circumstances, 
give  rise  to  the  submission. 

Obedience  and  iubmission  suppose  a  restraint  on  one's 
own  will,  in  order  to  bring  It  Into  accordance  with  that 
of  another ;  but  obsequiousness  is  the  consulting  the 
will  or  pleasure  of  another :  we  are  obedient  from  a 
sense  of  right; 

What  gen'rouB  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word, 
Shall  form  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword. 

Pop*. 

We  are  submissive  from  a  sense  of  necessity ;  *  The 
natives  (of  Britain)  disarmed,  dispirited,  and  submis- 
sive, had  lost  all  desire,  and  even  idea,  of  their  former 
liberty.'— Hums.  We  are  obsequious  from  adesire  of 
gaining  favour ;  *  Adore  not  so  the  rising  son,  that  you 
forget  the  father,  who  raised  von  to  this  height ;  nor  be 
you  so  obsequious  to  the  father,  that  you  give  lust  cause 
to  the  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him.'— Bacon.  A 
love  of  God  is  followed  by  obedience  to  his  will;  (hey 
are  coincident  sentiments  that  reciprocally  act  on  each 
other,  so  as  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue :  a  submissive 


conduct  is  at  the  worst  an  involuntary  sacrifice  of  our 
independence  to  our  fears  or  necessities,  the  evil  of 
which  is  confined  principally  to  the  Individual  who 


respectful  to  others  besides  our  parents,  i 
them  obedience  and  respect  are  in  the  highest  degree  and 
in  the  first  case  due;  yet  servants  are  enjoined  to  be 
obedient  to  their  masters,  wives  to  their  husbands,  and 
subjects  to  their  king;  'The  obedience  of  children  to 
their  parents  Is  the  basis  of  all  government,  and  set  forth 
as  the  measure  of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to  those 
whom  Providence  has  placed  over  us.'— Amuson. 

Respectful  is  a  term  of  still  greater  latitude  than 
either,  for  as  the  characters  of  men  as  much  as  their 
stations  demand  respect,  there  is  a  respectful  deport 
ment  due  towards  every  su  parlour ; '  Let  your  behaviour 
towards  your  superiours  Indignity,  age,  learning,  or  any 
distinguished  excellence,  be  full  of  respect  and  defe- 
rence.7—Cuathak. 

DUTY,  OBLIGATION. 

Duty,  as  we  see  in  the  preceding  section,  consists 

altogether  of  what  Is  right  or  due  from  one  being  to  an* 

other ;  obligation,  from  the  Latin  obligo  to  bind,  sls- 

nifies  the  bond  or  necessity  which  lies  In  the  thing. 

All  duty  depends  upon  moral  obligation  which  sub- 
sists between  roan  and  man,  or  between  man  and  his 
Maker;  in  this  abstract  sense,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  duty  without  a  previous  olligaiion,  and  where  there 
is  an  obligation  it  involves  a  duty ;  but  la  the  vulgar 
acceptation,  duty  is  applicable  tc  the  conduct  of  men  m 
their  various  relations ;  obligation  only  to  particular 
circumstances  or  modes  of  action :  we  have  duties  to 
perform  as  parents  and  children,  as  husbands  and 
wives,  as  rulers  and  subjects,  as  neighbours  and  eiti- 
xeas; 

The  ways  of  Heav'n,  Judg*d  by  a  private  breast, 
Is  often  what's  our  private  interest, 
And  therefore  those  who  would  that  will  obey 
Without  their  Interest  must  their  duty  weigh. 

DiVfctif. 
The  debtor  is  under  an  obligation  to  discharge  debt ; 
and  he  who  has  promised  is  under  an  obligation  to 
fulfil  his  promise:  a  conscientious  man,  therefore, 
never  loses  sight  of  the  obligations  which  he  bos  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  discharge;  'No  man  can  be  under  an 
obligation  to  believe  any  thing,  who  hath  not  sufficient 
means  whereby  he  may  be  assured  that  such  a  thing  is 
true.*— TiLLOTsoM. 

The  duty  is  not  so  peremptory  as  the  obligation;  the 
obligation  Is  not  so  lasting  as  the  duty .  our  affections 
impel  us  to  the  discharge  of  duty ;  interest  or  necessity 
impels  us  to  the  discharge  of  an  obligation:  It  may 
therefore  osmetimes  happen  that  the  man  whom  a  sense 
of  duty  cannot  actuate  to  do  that  which  Is  right,  will 
not  be  able  to  withstand  the  obligation  under  which  ha 
has  laid  himself. 


makes  the  sacrifice ;  but  obeeeuioueneos  is  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  all  that  is  noble  In  man  to  base  gain,  the 
evil  of  which  extends  far  and  wide:  the  submissive 
man,  however  mean  he  may  be  in  himself,  does  not 
contribute  to  the  vices  of  others:  but  the  obsequious 
man  has  no  scope  for  his  paltry  talent,  but  among  ihe 
weak  and  wicked,  whose  weakness  he  profits  by,  and 
whose  wickedness  he  encourages. 

DUTIFUL,  OBEDIENT,  RESPECTFUL. 

Dutiful  signifies  full  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  full  of 
what  belongs  to  duty;  obedient,  ready  to  obey;  re- 
spostful,  fuU  of  respect. 

The  obedient  and  respectful  are  but  modes  of  the 
dutiful :  we  may  be  dutiful  without  being  either  obe- 
dient or  respectful ;  but  we  are  so  (or  dutiful  a«  we  are 
either  obedient  or  respectful.  Duty  denotes  what  is 
due  from  one  being  to  another ;  it  Is  independent  of  all 
circumstances:  obedience  and  respect  are  relative  dittos 
depending  upon  the  character  and  station  or  Indivi- 
duals :  as  we  owe  to  no  one  on  earth  so  much  as  toour 
parents,  we  are  sold  to  be  dutiful  to  no  earthly  being 
besides ;  and  in  order  to  deserve  the  name  of  dutiful,  a 
Child  during  the  period  of  his  childhood,  ought  to  make 
a  parent's  will  to  be  his  low,  snd  at  no  future  period 
ought  that  will  ever  to  be  an  object  of  indifference; 
*  For  one  cruel  parent  we  meet  with  n  thoutntut  vndu- 
tiful  children.'— A  dpison.    We  may  be  obeditnt  uvA 


TO  COMPLY,  CONFORM,  YIELD,  SUBMIT. 

The  original  meaning  of  comply  and  yield  will  lie 
explained  under  the  head  of  Accede;  conform,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  form,  signifies  to  put  into  the  same 
farm;  submit,  in  Latin  submitto,  compounded  of  sob 
and  miito,  signifies  to  put  under,  that  is  to  say,  to  put 
one's  self  under  another  person. 

Compliance  and  conformity  are  voluntary ;  fielding 
and  submission  are  Involuntary. 

Compliance  is  an  act  of  the  Inclination ;  conformity 
an  act  of  the  judgement:  compliance  is  altogether  op- 
tional ;  wo  comply  with  a  thing  or  not  at  pleasure: 
conformity  is  binding  on  the  conscience ;  it  relates  to 
matters  In  which  there  Is  a  right  and  a  wrong.  Com- 
pliance with  the  fashions  and  customs  of  those  we  live 
with  is  a  natural  propensity  of  the  human  mind  that 
may  be  mostly  indulged  without  impropriety ;  *  I  would 
not  be  thought  in  any  part  of  this  relation  to  reflect  upon 
8ignor  Nlcolini,  who  in  acting  this  part  only  complies 
with  the  wretched  taste  of  his  audience.'— Addisok. 
Conformity  in  religious  matters,  though  not  to  be  en- 
forccd  by  human  authority,  is  not  on  that  account  less 
binding  on  the  consciences  of  every  member  in  the 
community ;  the  neglect  of  this  duty  on  trivial  gronnds 
involves  in  it  the  violation  of  more  thai)  one  branch  of 
the  moral  law ;  '  Being  of  a  lay  profession,  I  humbly 
conform  to  the  constitutions  of  the  church  and  my 
spiritual  superiours,  and  I  hold  this  obedience  to  be  na 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  God.'— Howei..  Compliances 
•»•  Mrt^uues.  culpable,  bui  conformity  at  'v»*»  iu  the 
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or,  Is  always  a  duty ;  *  The  action  to  which  the 
colicita  our  c&mpHamf  axe  ctni  which  forfeit 


dental  expectations.' 

Compliance  aad  cemfermitf  are  produced  by  no  ex- 
ternal action  on  the  mind :  they  flow  spontaneously 


from  the  will  and  understanding ;  yielding  si  altogether 
f  foreign  agency.    We  comply  with  a  wish 


leeresukoffi 


as  soon  salt  Is  known ;  It  accords  with  oar  feelings 
to  do.  we  field  to  the  entreaties  of  others;  It  la  the 
effect  of  persuasion,  s  constraint  upon  the  Inclination. 
We  conform  to  the  regulations  of  a  community,  u  Is  a 
matter  of  discretion ;  we  field  to  the  superiour  judge- 
ment or  power  of  another,  we  have  no  choice  or  alter- 
native. We  comply  cheerfully ;  we  conform  willingly ; 
we  yield  reluctantly. 

To  field  is  to  give  way  to  another,  either  with  one's 
will,  one's  judgement,  or  one*s  outward  conduct :  sub- 
mission  is  the  giving  up  of  one's  self  altogether ;  it  is  the 
substuuiion  of  another*s  wlH  for  one's  own.  Yielding 
at  partial ;  we  may  field  in  oue  case  or  in  one  action, 
though  not  in  another:  submission  Is  general ;  it  in- 
cludes a  system  of  conduct 

We  field  when  we  do  not  resist ;  this  may  sometimes 
he  the  act  of  a  superiour:  we  submit  only  by  adopting 
the  measures  and  cOiniuct  proposed  lo  us ;  this  Is  always 
the  act  of  an  inferiour.  Yielding  may  be  prodoced  by 
means  more  or  less  gentle,  by  enticing  or  insinuating 
arts,  or  by  the  force  of  argument ;  submission  is  made 
only  to  power  or  positive  force:  one  fields  after  a 
struggle;  one  submits  without  resistance:  we  field  to 
ourselves  or  others;  we  submit  to  others  only :  it  is  a 
weakness  to  field  either  to  the  suggestions  of  others  or 
our  own  inclinations  to  do  that  which  our  Judgements 
condemn;  it  is  a  roily  to  ssssric  to  the  caprice  of  any 
one  where  there  is  not  a  moral  obligation :  it  Is  obstinacy 
not  lo  yield  when  one's  adversary  has  the  advantage ; 
h  is  sinful  not  to  submit  to  constituted  authorities ; 
1  There  has  been  along  dispute  for  precedency  between 
the  tragiek  and  the  beroick  poets.  A  ristotle  would  have 
the  latter  field  the  past  to  the  former,  but  Mr.  Dryden 
and  many  others  would  never  submit  to  this  decision.' 
— Anmsos. 

A  cheerful  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  friend  Is 
the  slncereat  proof  of  friendship ; 

Let  the  king  meet  compliance  in  your  looks, 
A  free  and  ready  fielding  to  his  wishes.— Row*. 
The  wisest  and  most  learned  of  men  have  ever  been 
the  readiest  to  conform  to  the  general  sense  of  tbecom- 
ttjunity  la  which  they  live ; 

Among  mankind  so  few  there  are 

Who  will  conform  to  philosophick  fare.— Duma*. 

The  harmooy  of  social  life  Is  frequently  disturbed  by 
the  reluctance  which  men  have  to  field  to  each  other ; 
•  That  fieUingnese,  whatever  foundations  it  might  lay 
10  the  disadvantage  of  posterity,  was  a  specinck  to 
sressrveasjn  peace  for  his  own  time.'— »Loao  Halifax. 
The  order  of  civil  society  if  frequently  destroyed  by  the 
want  of  proper  submission  to  sunerlours ;  '  Christian 
people  submit  themselves  to  conformable  observances 
of  the  lawful  and  religious  constitutions  of  their  spi- 
ritual rulers.*— Warra. 


COMPLAINT,  YIELDING,  SUBMISSIVE. 
As  epithets  from  the  preceding  verbs,  serve  to  desig- 
nate a  propensity  to  the  respective  actions  mostly  hi  an 
excessive  or  improper  degree. 

A  compliant  temper  compile*  with  every  wish  of 
another  good  or  bad  f 

Be  silent  and  complying ;  you'll  soon  find 
Sir  John  without  a  medicine  will  be  kind. 

Hxaaisoa. 

A  fielding  temper  leans  to  every  opinion  right  or 
wrong;  '  A  peaecabk)  temper  supposes  fielding  and 
condescending  manners.'— Blair.  A  submissive  tem- 
per submits  to  every  demand,  Just  or  unjust ;  '  When 
force  and  violence  and  hard  necessity  have  brought  the 
yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  people's  neck,  religion  will 
snpply  them  with  a  patient  and  ninoww  spirit'— 
Flxktwood. 

A  compliant  person  wants  command  of  feeling ;  a 
fielding  person  wants  fixedness  of  principle;  a  tuft- 
missive  person  wants  resolution:  a  compliant  dlsposl* 
linn  will  be  imposed  upon  by  the  selfish  and  unrea- 
sonable; a  fielding  disposition  h  most  unfit  for  com 


mending;  a  rubmustve  disposition  exposes  a  panoa 
to  the  exactions  of  tyranny. 

TO  ACCEDE,  CONSENT,  COMPLY, 
ACQUIESCE,  AGREE. 

Accede,  in  Latin  seceds,  compounded  of  oc  or  as' 
and  cede  to  go  or  come,  signifies  to  come  or  fall  into  s 
thing ;  consent,  in  French  centeatrr,  Latin  consentioy 
compounded  of  sen  together  and  testis  to  feel,  signifies 
to  feel  in  unison  with  another  •  complp  comes  probably 
from  the  French  cemplaire,  Latin  compluceo,  signi- 
fying to  be  pleased  in  unison  with  another;  acquiesce, 
in  French  evenuisecer,  Latin  aequitseo,  compounded 
of  as  or  ad  and  quieoco,  signifies  to  be  easy  about  or 
contented  with  a  thing;  agree,  in  French  s/Wer,  is 
most  probably  derived  from  the  Latin  gruot  in  the 
word  congrno,  signifying  to  accord  or  suit 

We  accede  to  what  others  propose  to  us  by  falling 
ia  with  iheir  ideas :  we  consent*  to  what  others  wish 
by  authorizing  it :  we  eomply  with  what  is  asked  of  us 
by  allowing  it,  or  not  hindering  it.  w8  acquiesce  in 
what  is  insisted  by  accepting  It,  and  conforming  to  it: 
we  agree  to  what  is  proposed  by  admitting  and  em 
bracing  it 

We  object  to  those  things  to  which  we  do  not  accent : 
we  refuse  those  things  to  which  we  do  not  consent,  or 
wich  which  we  will  not  complp:  we  oppose  those 
things  in  which  we  will  not  acquiesce :  we  dispute  that 
to  which  we  will  not  agree. 

To  accede  is  the  unconstrained  action  of  an  equal; 
it  is  a  matter  of  discretion:  consent  and  complp  aup- 
pose  a  degree  of  superiority,  at  least  the  power  of  pre- 
venting:  they  are  acts  of  good  nature  or  civility ;  ac- 
quiesce implies  a  degree  of  submission,  it  is  a  matter  of 
prudence  or  necessity :  agree  Indicates  an  aversion  to 
disputes ;  it  respects  the  harmony  of  social  intercourse. 

Members  of  any  community  ought  to  be  willing  lo 
accede  to  what  Is  the  general  will  of  their  associates, 
1  At  last  persuasion,  menaces,  and  the  impending  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  conquered  her  virtue,  and  she  ac- 
ceded to  the  fraud.'— Ccmbjcrland.  Parents  should 
never  be  induced  to  consent  to  any  tbiug  which  may 
prove  Injurious  to  their  children; 
My  poverty,  but  not  my  will  contents.— Shaxsfbabs 
People  ought  not  to  comply  indiscriminately  with  what 
is  requested  of  them ;  ( Inclination  will  at  length  come 
over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never  force  reason  to 
complp  with  inclination.'— AnnisoN.  In  all  matters 
of  difference  it  Is  a  happy  circumstance  when  the 
parties  will  acquiesce  In  the  judgement  of  an  umpire: 
'  This  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in,  that  the  Sovereign 
Being,  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  has  in  him  oil  pos- 
sible perfection.'— Anntson.  Differences  will  soon  be 
terminated  when  there  is  a  willingness  to  agree ;  '  We 
agreed  to  adopt  the  Infant  as  the  orphan  son  of  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  our  own  name.'— Cumssslakd. 

TO  AGREE,  COINCIDE,  CONCUR. 

In  the  former  section  agree  is  compered  with  terms 
that  are  employed  only  for  things;  In  the  present  cast 
It  la  compared  with  words  as  they  are  applied  to  per- 
sons only. 

Agree  implies  a  general  sameness;  coincide,  from 
co  together  and  the  Latin  ineido  to  fall,  implies  a  meet- 
ing In  a  certain  point;  concur,  from  ess  together,  and 
cum  to  run,  implies  a  running  in  the  same  course,  an 
acting  together  on  the  same  principles. 

Agree  denotes  a  state  of  rest;  coincide  aad  concur  a 
state  of  motion,  either  towards  or  with  another. 

Agreement  is  either  the  voluntary  or  Involuntary  act 
of  persons  in  general ;  coincidence  Is  the  voluntary  bat 
casual  set  of  individuals,  the  act  of  one  luting  Into 
the  opinion  of  another;  concurrence  is  the  intentional 
positive  act  of  individuals ,  it  is  the  act  of  one  author- 
izing the  opinions  and  measures  of  another. 

Men  of  like  education  and  temperament  04 
most  subjects; 

Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  Judgement  read, 

T  is  the  same  sua,  and  does  hiomeTf  succeed. 

Tatb. 
People  cannot  expect  others  to  coincide  with  these, 

•Vide  Abbe  Glrard: 
hefer,  tomber  d'acord 


I  temperament  agree  upon 
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when  they  advance  extravagant  positions;  « There  fa 
not  perhaps  any  couple  whose  dispositions  and  relish 
of  lne  are  so  perfectly  similar  as  that  tlieir  wills  con- 
atantly  cstncte*:.'— Hawkrs  worth.  The  wiser  part 
of  mankind  are  backward  in  concurring  in  any 
schemes  which  are  not  warranted   by  experience; 

*  The  plan  being  thus  concerted,  and  my  cousin's  con- 
current* obtained,  It  was  Immediately  put  la  execu- 
tion.*—Hawkm  worth. 

When  coincide  and  concur  are  considered  in  their 
application  to  things,  the  former  implies  simply  meet- 
ing at  a  point,  the  latter  running  towards  a  point ;  the 
former  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  design,  the  latter 
that  of  chance :  two  sides  of  different  triangles  coin- 
cide when  they  are  applied  to  each  other  bo  as  to  fall 
on  the  same  points;  two  powers  concur  when  they 
both  act  so  as  to  produce  the  same  result. 

A  coincidence  of  circumstances  is  sometimes  so 
atriking  and  singular  that  it  can  hardly  be  attributed 
to  pure  accident;  'A  coincidence  of  sentiment  may 
easily  happen  without  any  communication,  since  there 
are  maoy  occasions  in  which  all  reasonable  men  will 
nearly  think  alike.'— Johnson.  A  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  which  seemed  all  to  be  formed  to  com- 
bine, is    sometimes  notwithstanding  purely  casual; 

*  Eminence  of  station,  greatness  of  effect,  and  all  the 
favours  of  fortune,  must  concur  to  place  excellence  in 
•ublick  view.'— Johnson. 


AGREEMENT,  CONTRACT,  COVENANT, 
COMPACT,  BARGAIN. 

Agreement  signifies  what  la  agreed  to  (*.  7>  agree) ; 
contract,  In  French  eentracte,  from  the  Latin  contrac- 
tu*, participle  pf  contrako  to  bring  close  together  or 
bind,  signifies  the  thing  thus  contracted  or  bound ; 
covenant,  in  French  covenant*,  Latin  convent**,  parti- 
ciple of  conoenio  to  meet  together  at  a  point,  signifies 
the  point  at  which  several  meet,  that  is,  the  thing 
agreed  upon  by  many ;  compact,  in  Latin  cempactus} 
participle  of  cempinjro  to  bind  close,  signifies  the  thing 
to  which  people  bind  themselves  close ;  bargain,  from 
the  Welsh  bmrgan  to  contract  or  deal  for,  signifies  the 
act  of  dealing,  or  the  thing  dealt  for. 

An  agreement  is  general,  and  applies  to  transactions 
of  every  description,  but  particularly  such  as  are  made 
between  single  individuals ;  in  enses  where  the  other 
terms  are  not  so  applicable;  a  contract  fa  a  binding 
mgreement  between  individuals;  a  simple  agreement 
nay  be  verbal,  but  a  contract  must  be  written  and 
legally  executed:  covenant  and  compact  are  agree- 
mente  among  communities ;  the  covenant  fa  commonly 
n  national  and  pubiick  transaction;  the  compact  re- 
spect* individuals  as  members  of  a  community,  or 
communities  with  each  others  the  bargain,  In  its 
proper  sense,  is  an  agreement  solely  in  matters  of 
trade;  but  applies  figuratively  in  the  same  sense  to 
other  objects. 

The  simple  consent  of  parties  constitutes  an  agree- 
ment; a  seal  and  signature  are  requisite  for  a  con- 
tract ;  a  solemn  engagement  on  the  one  band,  and 
faith  in  that  engagement  on  the  other  hand,  enter  Into 
the  nature  of  a  covenant ;  a  tacit  sense  of  mutual 
obligation  in  all  the  parties  gives  virtue  to  a  compact 
an  assent  to  stipulated  terms  of  sale  may  form  a 
bargain. 

Friends  make  an  agreement  to  meet  at  a  certain 
time;  l Frog  had  given  bis  word  that  he  would  meet 
the  above-mentioned  company  at  the  Salutation,  to 
talk  of  this  s/rawMfnt,'— Arbcthkot  (Hitter*  of 
John  BuU).  Two  tradesmen  enter  Into  a  contract  to 
carry  on  a  Joint  trade ;  » It  is  impossible  to  see  the  long 
scrolls  in  which  every  contract  fa  included,  with  all 
their  ap|«ndagea  of  seals  and  attestations,  without 
wondering  at  the  depravity  of  those  beings,  who  must 
be  restrained  from  violation  of  promise,  by  such  formal 
and  publlck  evidences.'— Johnson.  The  people  of 
England  made  a  covenant  with  King  Charles  L  entitled 
the  solemn  covenant ; 

These  flashes  of  blue  lightning  gave  the  sign 
Of  cevenanto  broke ;  three  peals  of  thunder  Join. 

Drydkn. 
In  the  society  of  Freemasons,  every  Individual  fa 
hound  to  secrecy  by  a  solemn  compact ;  '  In  the  begin- 
stags  and  first  establishment  of  speech,  there  was  an 
implicit  compact  among  man,  founded  upon  common 


use  and  consent,  thai  etch  and  such  wonfa  or  voices, 
actions  or  gestures,  should  be  means  or  signs  whereby 
they  would  express  or  convey  their  thought*  one  to 
another.'— South.  The  trading  part  of  the  commu- 
nity are  continually  striking  bargain*  ;  '  We  see  men 
frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  making  a 
bargain,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them  about  matters 
of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid.'— Locu. 


AGREEABLE,  PLEASANT,  PLEASING. 

The  first  two  of  these  epithets  approach  so  near  In 
sense  and  application,  that  they  can  with  propriety  be 
used  Indifferently,  the  one  for  the  other ;  yet  there  is 
an  occasional  difference  which  may  be  clearly  denned ; 
the  agreeable  fa  that  which  agrees  with  or  suits  the 
character,  temper,  and  feelings  of  a  person :  the  pica- 
eant  that  which  pleases ;  the  pleasing  that  which  fa 
adapted  to  please. 

Agreeable  expresses  a  feeling  less  vivid  than  plea- 
eant:  people  of  the  soberest  and  gravest  character 
may  talk  of  passing  agreeable  hours,  or  enjoying 
agreeable  society,  if  those  hours  were  passed  o#ree> 
ablu  to  their  turn  of  mind,  or  that  society  which  suited 
their  taste;  'To  divert  me,  I  took  up  a  volume  of 
Shakspeare,  where  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  upon  a 
part  in  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third,  which  filled 
my  mind  with  an  agreeable  horrour.*— Strblr.  The 
young  and  the  gay  will  prefer  pleaeant  society,  where 
vivacity  and  mirth  prevail,  suitable  to  the  tone  of  their 
spirits; 

Pleaeant  the  sun   ' 

When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 

Ufa  orient  beams.--MiLTos. 

A  man  fa  agreeable  who  by  a  soft  and  easv  address 
contributes  to  the  amusement  of  others;  a  man  la 
pleaeant  who  to  this  softness  adds  affability  and  com- 
municativeness. 

Pleasing  marks  a  sentiment  less  vivid  and  distinctive 
than  either; 

Nor  this  alone  V  indulge  a  vain  defeat, 

A  nd  make  a  pUaeing  prospect  for  the  sight. 

Drtdrh 
A  pleating  voice  has  something  in  ft  which  we  like , 
an  agreeable  voice  strikes  with  positive  pleasure  upon 
the  ear.  A  pleating  countenance  denotes  tranqulllli  v 
and  contentment;  it  satisfies  us  when  we  view  it/  a 
pleaeant  countenance  bespeaks  happiness:  it  gratifies 
the  beholder,  and  mvites  him  to  behold. 

TO  AGREE,  ACCORD,  SUIT. 

■*/**•  (••  Te  agree)  fa  here  used  In  application  to 
things  in  which  it  Is  allied ;  to  accord,  in  French  ee- 
corder,  from  the  Latin  chorda  the  string  of  a  harp, 
signifies  the  same  as  to  attune  or  loin  in  tune;  and 
suit,  from  the  Latin  tecututx  participle  of  eeauor  to 
follow,  signifies  to  be  in  a  line,  in  the  order  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

An  agreement  between  two  things  requires  on  en- 
tire sameness ;  an  accordance  supposes  a  considerable 
resemblance ;  a  tuitablenett  implies  an  aptitude  to 
coalesce. 

Opinions  agree,  feelings  accord,  and  tempers  euit. 

Two  statements  agree  which  are  in  all  respects 
alike :  that  accordt  with  our  feelings,  which  produces 
pleasurable  sensations  •  that  euttt  our  taste,  which  we 
wish  to  adopt,  or  in  adopting  gives  ua  plcewire. 

Where  there  fa  no  agreement  In  the  essentials  of 
any  two  accounts,  their  authenticity  may  be  greatly 
questioned :  if  a  representation  of  any  thing  accordt 
with  what  has  been  stated  from  other  quarters,  it 
serves  to  corroborate :  It  is  advisable  that  the  ages  and 
stations  as  well  as  tempers  of  the  parties  should  be 
suitable,  who  look  forward  for  happiness  in  a  matri- 
monial connexion. 

Where  there  is  no  agreement  of  opinion,  there  can 
be  no  assimilation  of  habit;  where  there  Is  no  as 
cerdanee  of  sound,  there  can  be  no  harmony;  where 
there  fa  no  suitability  of  temper,  there  can  be  no  co-ope- 
ration. 

When  opinions  do  not  agree,  men  must  agree  to 
differ:  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  accord  with  the 
lenderest  as  well  as  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature  - 
when  the  humours  and  dispositions  of  people  do  n 
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•ant,  thty  do  wisely  arft  to  have  any  Intercourse  with 


The  laurel  and  the  myrtle  ■wests  agree,— Drymmc. 
'Metre  aids  and  is  adapted  to  the  memory;  it  accords 
tamusfck,  and  is  the  vetiicleof  enthusiasm.'— Cummi- 
l*m>.  *  Rollo  followed,  in  toe  partition  of  his  slates, 
the  customs  of  the  feudal  law,  which  was  then  uni- 
versally established  in  the  southern  couutrtes  of  Eu- 
rope, and  which  suited  the  peculiar  circumstance*  of 
the  age.'— Homb. 


CONSONANT,  ACCORDANT,  CONSISTENT. 

Consonant,  from  the  Latin  consonans,  participle  of 
cm  and  sono  to  sound  together,  signifies  to  sound,  or 
be,  in  unison  or  harmony ;  accordant,  from  accord  (v. 
To  Agree),  signifies  the  quality  of  according;  con- 
sistent, from  the  Latin  consistent,  participle  of  con- 
aisto,  or  con  and  sisto  to  place  together,  signifies  the 
quality  of  being  able  to  stand  in  unison  together. 

Consonant  is  employed  la  matters  of  representation ; 
accordant  in  matters  of  opinion  or  sentiment;  con- 
sistent in  matters  of  conduct.  A  particular  passage  is 
consonant  with  die  whole  tenour  of  the  Scriptures ;  a 
particular  account  Is  accordant  with  all  one  hears  and 
sees  on  a  subject ;  a  person's  conduct  is  not  always 
consistent  with  his  station. 

The  consonance  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  regard  to  the  character, 
dignity,  and  mission  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  has 
Justly  given  birth  to  that  form  which  constitutes  the 
established  religion  of  England ;  *  Our  faith  In  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Gospel  will  receive  confirmation  from 
discerning  their  consonance  with  the  natural  senti- 
ments of  the  human  heart.*— Blair.  The  accordance 
of  the  prophecies  respecting  our  SavjoUr  with  the 
event  of  bis  birth,  life,  and  sufferings,  are  incontestable 
evidences  of  his  being  the  true  Messiah;  'The  dif- 
ference of  good  and  evil  In  actions  is  not  founded  on 
arbitrary  opinions  or  institutions,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  nature  of  man ;  it  accords  with  the 
universal  sense  of  the  human  mind.'— Blair.  The 
consistency  of  a  man's  practice  with  Iris  profession  is 
the  only  criterion  of  bis  sincerity ; 
Keep  one  consistent  plan  from  end  to  end.— Addison. 

Consonant  to  opposed  to  dissonant;  accordant  to 
dtocordant ;  ^consistent  to  Inconsistent.  Consonance  to 
not  so  positive  a  thing  as  either  accordance  or  con- 
sistencf, which  respect  real  events,  circumstances, 
and  actions.  Consonance  mostly  serves  to  prove  the 
troth  of  any  thing,  but  dissonance  docs  not  prove  Its 
falsehood  until  it  amounts  to  direct  discordance  or  m- 
consistencw.  There  Is  a  dissonance  in  the  accounts 
given  by  toe  four  Evangelists  of  our  Saviour,  which 
serves  to  prove  the  absence  of  all  collusion  and  impos- 
ture, since  there  is  neither  discordance  nor  inconsistency 
in  what  they  have  related  or  omitted. 


TO  CONCILIATE,  RECONCILE. 
ConcUiate,  hi  Latin  conriUotus,  participle  of  com- 
dtio;  and  reconcile,  In  Latin  reeoneUio,  both  come 
from  concilium  a  council,  denoting  unity  and  harmony. 
ConcUiaU  and  reconcile  are  both  employed  In  the 
sense  of  uniting  men's  affections,  bur  under  different 

The  conciliator  gets  the  good  will  and  affections  for 
himself;  the  reconciler  unites  the  affections  of  two 
persons  to  each  other.  The  conciliator  may  either 
gain  new  affections,  or  regain  those  which  are  lost; 
the  reconciler  always  renews  affections  which  have 
been  once  lest.  The  best  means  of  conciliating- esteem 
to  by  reconciling  all  that  are  at  variance. 

Conciliate  to  mostly  employed  for  men  in  publlck 
stations ;  •  The  preacher  may  enforce  bis  doctrines  in 
the  style  of  authority,  for  it  to  his  profession  to  summon 
mankind  to  their  duty;  but  an  uncommissioned  in- 
strocter  will  study  to  conciliate  while  he  attempts  to 
correct  * — CuMaeaLAJiD.  Reconcile  is  indifferently  em- 
ployed tor  thow  In  publlck  or  private  stations;  'He 
(Hammond)  not  only  attained  his  purpose  of  uniting 
dtorant  ponies  to  each  other,  but,  contrary  to  the  usual 
fate  of  reconcilers,  gainea  them  to  himself.'— Fill. 
Men  in  power  have  sometimes  the  happy  opportunity 
of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  those  who  are  mn*r 


averse  to  their  authority,  and  thus  reconciling  them  10 
measures  which  would  otherwise  be  odious. 

Kindness  and  condescension  serve  to  conciliate;  a 
friendly  influence,  or  a  well-timed  exercise  of  authori- 
ty, is  often  successfully  exerted  in  reconciling.  Con- 
ciliate is  employed  only  for  persons,  or  Urat  which  is 
personal ;  but  reconciling  \e  also  employed  in  the  sense 
of  bringing  a  person's  thoughts  or  feelings  in  unison 
with  the  things  that  he  has  not  liked  before,  or  might 
be  expected  not  to  like :  '  It  must  be  confessed  a  happy* 
attachment,  which  can  reconcile  the  Laplander  to  his 
freezing  snows,  and  the  African  to  his  scorching  sun.' 
— CuMsaauLKD. 


COMPATIBLE,  CONSISTENT. 

Compatible,  compounded  of  com  at  enm  with,  and 
potior  to  suffer.slgnihes  a  fitness  to  be  suffered  together ; 
consistent,  in  Latin  consistent,  participle  of  consists, 
compounded  of  con  and  sisto,  to  place,  signifies  the 
fitness  to  be  placed  together. 

Compatibility  has  a  principal  reference  to  plans  and 
measures;  consistency  to  character,  conduct,  and  sta- 
tion. Every  thing  to  compatMe  with  a  plan  which 
does  not  Interrupt  its  prosecution ;  every  tiling  is  con- 
sistent with  a  person's  station  by  which  it  to  neither 
degraded  nor  elevated.    It  is  not  compatible  with  the 


good  discipline  of  a  school  to  allow  of  foreign  interfer- 
ence ;  '  Whatever  is  incompatible  with  the  highest  dig. 
nity  of  our  nature  should  indeed  be  excluded  from  our 


conversation.'— Hawkkswonth.  It  to  not  consistent 
with  the  elevated  and  dignified  character  of  a  clergy. 
man  to  engage  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  other  men ; 
'Truth  to  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  needs 
nothing  to  help  it  out.'— Tillotson. 

INCONSISTENT,  INCONGRUOUS, 
INCOHERENT. 
Inconsistent,  from  sisto  to  place,  marks  the  unfitness 
of  being  placed  together ;  incongruous,  from  congruo 
to  suit,  marks  the  unsultabteness  of  one  thing  to  an. 
other ;  incoherent,  from  harto  to  slick,  marks  the  Inca- 
pacity of  two  things  to  coalesce  or  be  united  to  each 


Inconsistency  attaches  either  to  the  actions  or  sent! 
ments  of  men ;  incongruity  attaches  to  the  modes  and 
qualities  of  things ;  tncektreney  to  words  or  thoughts : 
things  are  made  inconeistent  by  an  act  of  tbe  will ;  a 
man  acts  or  thinks  inconsistently,  according  to  his  own 
pleasure;  'Every  individual  is  so  unequal  to  himself 
that  man  seems  tone  the  most  wavering  and  incon- 
sistent being  in  the  universe.*— tJcoHBS.  Incongruity 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  things;  there  to  some 
thing  very  incongruous  In  blending  the  solemn  and 
decent  service  of  the  church  with  tbe  extravagant  rant 
of  Methodism;  'The  solemn  introduction  of  the  Phos- 
nlx,  in  the  last  scene  of  Sampson  Agonlstes,  is  incon- 
gruous to  the  personage  to  whom  it  to  ascribed.'— 
Johnson.  Incoherence  marks  the  want  of  coherence 
In  thai  which  ought  to  follow  in  a  train ;  extemporary 
effusions  from  tbe  pulpit  are  often  distinguished  most 
by  their  incoherence ;  'Be  but  a  person  in  credit  with 
the  multitude,  he  shall  be  able  to  make  rambling  inco- 
herent stuff  pass  for  high  rhetorlck.'— South. 

CONFORMABLE,  AGREEABLE,  SUIT  ABLE. 

Conformable  signifies  able  to  conform  (v.  To  com- 
ply), that  to,  having  a  sameness  or  form ;  agreeable, 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  agree  (r.  To  agree);  suit- 
able, able  to  suit  (».  To' agree). 

Conformable  is  employed  for  matters  of  obligation : 
agreeable  for  matters  of  choice;  euitjble  for  inn  tiers 
of  propriety  and  discretion:  what  to  conformable  ac- 
cords with  some  prescribed  form  or  given  rule  of 
others;  'A  man  to  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  side, 
as  they  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  his  opinions.  It 
makes  him  believe  that  his  principles  carry  conviction 
with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  when  he 
finds  they  are  conformable  to  the  reason  of  others  as 
well  as  to  his  own.* — Aooiso*.  What  Is  agreeable 
accords  with  the  feelings,  tempers,  or  Judgements  of 
ourselves  or  others;  'As  you  have  formerly  offered 
some  arguments  for  the  soul's  immortality,  agree  ibis 
both  to  reason  and  the  Christian  doctrine,  I  believe 
vour  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to.see  how  the  same 
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rreat  truth  shines  in  the  pomp  of  Roman  eloquence.'— 
Hughes.  What  is  suitable  accords  with  outward  cir- 
cumstaiices;  *  I  thmk  banking  a  cushion  elves  a  man 
too  warlike  or  perhaps  loo  theatficai  a  figure  to  bo 
suitable  to  a  Christian  congregation.'— Swift.  It  is 
the  business  of  those  who  act  for  others  to  act  conform- 
ably to  their  directions;  it  is  the  part  of  a  friend  to  act 
agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  a  friend ;  it  is  the  part  of 
every  man  to  act  $uitably  to  his  station. 

The  decisions  of  a  judge  must  bestrictlycon/orstaft/e 
to  the  letter  of  the  law ;  he  is  seldom  at  liberty  to  con- 
sult his  views  of  equity :  the  decision  of  a  partisan  is 
always  agreeable  to  the  temper  of  his  party :  the  style 
of  a  writer  should  be  suitable  to  hi*  subject. 

Conformable  is  most  commonly  employed  for  mat- 
ters of  temporary  moment;  agreeable  and  suitable  are 
mostly  said  of  things  which  are  of  constant  value :  we 
make  things  conformable  by  an  act  of  discretion ;  they 
are  agreeable  or  suitable  by  their  own  nature :  a  treaty 
of  peace  is  made  conformable  to  the  preliminaries ;  a 
Initiator  must  take  care  to  frame  laws  agreeably  to 
the  Divine  law ;  it  is  of  no  small  importance  for  every 
eian  to  act  suitably  to  the  character  he  has  assumed. 

TO  FIT,  SUTTi  ADAPT,  ACCOMMODATE, 
ADJUST.  * 

Fit  signifies  to  make  or  be  JU;  suit  to  make  or  be 
ntitable;  adapt,  from  apt**  fit,  to  make  fit  for  a  spe- 
Jiflck  purpose;  accommodate,  to  make  commodious; 
adjuet,  to  make  a  thing  such  as  it  is  desired  to  be. 

To  it  and  suit  are  used  in  the  literal  sense  of  apply, 
mannings  to  each  other  as  they  are  intended :  but  it  is 
employed  mostly  In  regard  to  material  and  familiar 
objects.  A  tailor  fits  on  a  coat,  or  a  coat  fits  when  it 
fa  made  right  to  the  body  ; 

Then  meditates  the  mark ;  and  couching  low, 

Fits  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  bow.— Pop*. 
Suit  is  employed  for  Intellectual  or  moral  objects; 
'Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action, 
with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the 
modesty  of  nature.'— Shjucspb^rb.  So  also  Intransi- 
tively; 

III  suits  It  now  the  toys  of  love  to  know, 
1  oo  deep  my  anguish,  and  too  wild  my  wo.— Pore. 
In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  tujtt  is  Intransi- 
tively used  for  what  Is  moraUy/t  In  the  nature  of  things ; 


Nor  Jits  h  to  prolong  tiie  feast 
leiesa,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest- 


Timeless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest— Popi 
Whence  we  speak  of  the  fitness  of  things;  suit  is  ap- 
plied either  transitively  or  intransitively  lu  the  sense  of 
agree,  as  a  thing  satis  a  person's  taste,  or  one  thing 
satis  with  another ;  » The  matter  and  manner  of  their 
tales,  and  of  their  telling,  are  so  suited  to  their  different 
educations  and  humours,  that  each  would  be  improper 
in  any  other,'— Daman. 

Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 

On  her  smooth  shoulders,  and  so  stats  her  face. 

DavDBX. 
The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss, 
Cannot  well  sail  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike.— Milton. 
To  adapt  is  a  species  of  fitting ;  to  accommodate  Is  a 
species  of  suiting;  both  applied  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  actions  of  conscious  beings.  Adaptation  is  an 
act  of  the  judgement ;  accommodation  is  an  act  of  the 
will :  we  adapt  by  an  exercise  of  discretion ;  We  ac- 
commodate by  a  management  of  the  humours:  the 
adaptation  does  not  interfere  with  our  interests;  but 
the  accommodation  always  supposes  a  sacrifice:  we 
adapt  our  language  to  the  understandings  of  our 
hearers;  'It  Is  not  enough  that  nothing  offends  the  ear, 
but  a  good  poet  will  adapt  the  very  sounds  as  well  as 
words  to  the  things  he  treats  of.'— Pope.  We  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  humours  of  others;  *He  had 
altered  many  things,  not  that  they  were  not  natural 
before,  but  that  he  might  accommodate  himself  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.'— Daman.  The  mind  of  an 
inns  *ely  wise  Creator  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  world, 
by  the  universal  adaptation  of  means  to  their  ends  • 
4  It  Is  In  his  power  so  to  adapt  one  thing  to  another,  as 
to  fulfil  his  promise  of  making  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  those  who  love  him.'— Blair.  A  spirit  of 
accommodation  is  not  merely  a  cbarecieristick  of  polite 


ness ;  it  Is  of  sufficient  Importance  to  be  ranked  among 
the  Christian  duties:  •It  is  an  old  observation  which 
has  been  made  of  politicians,  who  would  rather  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  their  sovereigns,  than  promote 
his  real  service,  that  they  accommodate  their  counseb 
to  his  inclinations.  *— Addison.  The  term  adapt  m 
sometimes  applied  to  things  of  a  leas  familiar  nature ; 
4  It  may  not  be  a  useless  inquiry,  in  what  respects  the 
love  of  novelty  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present 
state.'— Grovb.  'Adhesion  maybe  in  part  ascribed, 
either  to  some  elastlcal  motion  in  the  pressed  glass,  or 
to  the  exquisite  adaptation,  of  the  almost  innumerable, 
though  very  small  asperities  of  the  one,  and  the  nu- 
merous little  cavities  of  the  other,  whereby  the  surfaces 
do  lock  in  with  one  another,  or  are  as  it  were  clasped 
together.'— Boylx. 

Accommodate  and  adjust  are  both  applied  to  the 
affairs  of  men  which  require  to  be  kept  or  put  in  right 
order;  but  the  former  implies  the  keeping  as  well  as 
putting  in  order;  the  latter  simply  the  pulling  in  order. 
Men  accommodate  each  other,  that  ts,  make  things 
commodious  for  each  other ;  but  they  adjust  things 
either  for  themselves  or  for  others.  Thus  they  accom- 
modate each  other  in  pecuniary  matters ;  or  they  adjust 
the  ceremonial  of  a  visit.  On  this  ground  we  may  say 
that  a  difference  is  either  accommodated  or  adjusted  : 
for  It  b  accommodated.  Inasmuch  as  the  parties  yield  to 
each  other ;  it  is  adjusted,  inasmuch  as  that  which  was 
wrong  Is  set  right ;  '  When  things  were  thus  far  ad- 
justed, towards  a  peace,  all  other  differences  were 
soon  accommodateav— Addison. 

TO  PIT,  EQUIP,  PREPARE,  QUALIFY. 

To  fit  signifies  to  adopt  means  in  order  to  make  Jit, 
and  conveys  the  general  sense  of  all  the  other  terms, 
which  differ  principally  in  the  means  and  circumstances 
of  fitting :  to  equip,  probably  from  the  old  barbarous 
Latin  eecbjpara  to  furnish  or  adorn  ships,  is  to  jit  out 
by  furnishing  the  necessary  materials :  to  prepare,  from 
the  Latin  vretparo,  compounded  ofprm  and  pare  to 
gel  before  hand,  is  to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  in  future:  to  qualify,  from  the  Latin  qualifies* 
otf ado  and  qualis  to  make  a  thing  as  it  should  be,  » 
to  fit  or  furnish  with  the  moral  requisites. 

To  JU  is  employed  for  ordinary  cases ;  to  equip  only 
for  expeditions;  they  may  be  both  employed  in  appli- 


cation to  the  same  objects  with  this  distinction,  a 
is  equipped  when  it  fs  furnfahed  with  everv  thing  re. 
quisite  for  a  voyage ;  it  is  fitted  by  simply  putting  those 
things  io.it  which  have  been  temporarily  removed; 
With  long  resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train, 
To  JU  the  ships  and  launch  Into  the  main.— Pops 
The  word  equip  Is  also  applied  figuratively  In  the  same 
sense ;  •  The  religious  man  is  equipped  for  the  storm  at 
well  as  the  calm  In  this  dubious  navigntlon  of  life.*— 
Blair.  To  fit  Is  for  an  immediate  purpose ;  to  prep  arm 
Is  for  a  remote  purpose.  A  person  fits  himself  for 
taki  ng  orders  when  lie  is  at  the  university :  he  pi  spat  as 
himself  at  school  before  he  goes  to  the  university. 
To  fit  is  to  adopt  positive  and  decisive  measures;  to 
prepare  is  to  use  those  which  are  onry  precarious:  a 
scholar  file  himself  for  reading  Horace  by  reading 
Virgil  with  attention ;  be  prep  ares  for  an  examination 
by  going  over  what  he  has  already  learned. 

To  fit  is  said  of  every  thing,  both  in  a  natural  and  a 
moral  sense :  to  qualify  is  used  only  in  a  mora)  sense. 
Fit  hj  employed  mostly  for  acquirements  which  are 
gained  by  labour:  qualify  for  those  which  are  gained 
by  intellectual  exertion ;  a  y — *-  "  *- '  •" 
chanieal  business  t 
himself  for  : 
of  I 


ww  -.  qumijp  tor  inose  wmen  are  gaineu 
il  exertion ;  a  youth  fits  himsolf  for  a  me- 
Iness  by  working  at  it;  a  youth  qualifier 
a  profession  by  following  a  particular 


COMPETENT,  FITTED,  QUALIFIED. 

Competent,  in  Latin  compstsns,  participle  of  com- 
pete to  agree  or  suit,  signifies  suitable ;  fitted  signifies 
made  fit ;  qualified,  participle  of  qualify,  from  the 
Latin  qualis  and /act*,  signifies  made  us  it  ought  to  be. 

Competency  mostly  respects  the  mental  endowments 
and  attainments ;  fitness  the  disposition  and  character; 
qualification  the  artificial  acquirements.  A  person  it 
competent  to  undertake  an  office  |  fitted  or  qualified  tsj 
fill  a  situation. 

Familiarity  with  any  subject  aided  by  strong  mental 
endowments  gives  cempetcntu:  suitable  habits  and 
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recsuttitute  tbe  jttastt :  acquaintance  with  the 
i  lobe  done,  and  expertneas  Ui  Uxe  mode  of  per- 

j  It,  constitutes  tbe  qualification:  none  should 

pmeodto  give  their  opinions  on  serious  subjects  who 
an  not  competent  judges;  none  bat  lawyers  are  com- 
potent  to  decide  in  cases  of  law ;  none  but  medical 
men  are  competent  to  prescribe  medicines;  none  but 
divines  of  sound  learning,  as  well  as  piety,  to  determine 
oa  doctrinal  questions ;  *  Man  Is  not  competent  to  decide 
apoa  the  good  or  evil  of  many  events  which  befall  him 
la  this  lire.'— CuKBBmutKD.  Men  of  sedentary  and 
studious  habits,  with  a  serious  temper,  are  most  JUted 
1  What  Is  more  obvious  and  ordinary 


el  and  yet  what  more  palpable  argument  of 
Providence  than  itt  Tbe  members  of  her  body  are  so 
exactly  fitted  to  her  nature  and  manner  of  life.'— Aooi- 
so*.  Those  who  have  the  most  learning  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  beet  qua- 
lified for  tbe  important  and  sacred  office  of  instructing 
the  people;  *  Such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed 


others  nm  capable  to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  Ira 
r.* — Johi 


parted  as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

Many  are  qualified  for. managing  tbe  concerns  of 
•then,  who  would  not  be  competent  to  manage  a  con* 
cera  for  themselves.  Many  who  are  fitted  from  their 
two  of  mind  for  any  particular  charge,  may  be  uofor- 
nnately  incompetent  for  wa 


r  want  of  the  requisite  quaiyi- 


FIT,  APT,  MEET. 
Fit*  from  the  Latin  jfe  it  is  made,  signifying  made  for 
(he  purpose,  is  eitfier  an  acquired  or  a  natural  pro- 
;  apt,  in  Latin  antes,  from  the  Greek  dsrw  to 
,  is  a  natural  property ;  meet,  from  to  meet  or 
s,  signifying  measured,  is  a  moral  quality.   A 
i  is  jU  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  tbe  builder; 
Be  leads  bun  vain  Goliah'a  sacred  word, 
The  ftfest  heip  just  fortune  could  afford.— Cowlby 
The  young  mind  Is  apt  to  receive  either  good  or  bad 
Impressions;  'If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence  or  an  apt 
phrase  commit  it  to  your  memory/— Sir  Henry  Sin- 
ner.   Meet  is  a  terra  of  rare  use,  except  in  spiritual 
matters  or  in  poetry ;  it  Is  meet  to  oiler  our  prayers  to 
the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  things ; 
My  image  not  Imparted  to  the  bruto 
Whose  fellowship  therefore  not  unmeet  for  thee. 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  shouJdst  dislike. 

MlLTOH. 


musiek ;  but  center*  solely  respects  the  agreement  of 

twor  or  more  sounds ; 
The  man  that  hath  no  mosick  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  viilanies,  and  .spoils. 

SSAXSPKARB. 

But  harmony  respects  tbe  effect  of  an  aggregate  number 
of  founds ;  » Hermann  is  a  compound  idea  made  up  of 
different  sounds  united/— Watts.  Harmon*  has  also 
a  farther  application  to  objects  in  general  is  denote 
their  adaptation  to  each  other ; 

The  harmony  of  things 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  diecord  springs. 
Dxnuam. 
1  If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency  to  man, 
one  would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use ;  but  If  we 
consider  it  in  its  natural   beauty  and  harmony y  one 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  for  our  plea- 
sure.*—A  nniaon. 


CONCORD,  HARMONY. 

The  Idea  of  union  is  common  to  both  these  terms, 
but  under  dlflerent  circumstances.  Concord,  In  French 
Concorde,  Latin  concordta,  from  con  and  cer,  having 
the  same  heart  and  mind,  is  generally  employed  for  the 
anion  of  wills  and  affections ;  harmony,  Hi  French 
ferments,  Latin  harmonic,  Greek  aWsWa,  from  daw  to 
St  or  suit,  signifying  tbe  state  of  fitting  or  suiting, 
respects  the  aptitude  of  minds  to  coalesce. 

There  may  be  concord  without  harmony,  and  har- 
mony without  concord.  Persons  may  live  In  concord 
who  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other ; 

Kind  concord,  heavenly  born !  whose  bhssfol  reign 

Holds  this  vast  globe  In  one  surrounding  chain 

Bool  of  the  world.— Ticixl. 
Harmony  Is  mostly  employed  for  those  who  are  In 
dose  connexion,  and  obliged  to  co-operate ; 
In  us  both  one  soul 

Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair : 

Mote  grateful  than  harmonious  sounds  to  the  ear. 

Milton. 
Concord  should  never  be  broken  by  relatione  under  any 
circumstances;  harmony  is  Indispensable  In  all  mem- 
bers of  a  family  that  dwell  together.  Interest  will 
sometimes  stand  In  the  way  of  brotherly  concord;  a 
love  of  rule,  and  a  dogmatical  temper,  will  sometimes 
disturb  the  harmony  or  a  family.  Concord  Is  as  essential 
to  domestic*  happiness,  as  harmony  is  to  the  peace  of 
society  and  the  uninterrupted  prosecution  of  business. 
What  concord  can  there  be  between  kindred  who 
despise  each  other  1  what  harmony  between  the  rash 
and  tbe  discreet  1  These  terms  are  both  applied  to 


MELODY,  HARMONY,  ACCORDANCE 
Melody,  in  Latin  melodic,  from  subs,  in  Greek  pOm 
a  verse,  and  tbe  Hebrew  TV)D  a  word  or  a  verse ;  har- 
mony. In  Latin  harmonic,  Greek  ipuovta  concord,  from 
£pt#  apto  to  fit  or  suit,  signifies  the  agreement  of  sounds ; 
accordance  denotes  the  actor  state  of  according  (v.  7b 
agree). 

Melody  signifies  any  measured  or  modulated  sounds 
measured  after  the  manner  of  verse  into  distinct  mem- 
bers or  parts;  harmony  signifies  the  suiting  or  adapting 
different  modulated  sounds  to  each  other;  melody  Is 
therefore  to  hermony  as  a  part  to  the  whole :  we  must 
first  produce  melody  by  tbe  rules  of  art ;  the  harmony 
which  follows  must  be  regulated  by  the  ear:  tiiere 
may  be  melody  without  harmony,  but  there  cannot  be 
harmony  without  melody :  we  speak  of  simple  melody 
i  where  the  modes  of  mosick  are  not  very  much  diversi- 
fied; but  we  cannot  sneak  of  harmony  unless  there  be 
a  variety  of  notes  to  tall  in  with  each  other. 

A  voice  Is  nulodioua  inasmuch  as  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  regularly  modulated  note;  it  hi  harmonious 
inasmuch  as  it  strikes  agreeably  on  the  ear,  and  pro- 
duces no  discordant  sounds.  The  song  of  a  bird  ■ 
malodioue  or  has  melody  In  It,  inasmuch  as  there  hi  a 
concatenation  of  sounds  in  it  which  are  admitted  to  be 
regular,  and  consequently  agreeable  to  the  musical 
ear; 

Lend  me  your  song,  ye  nightingales!  Oh  pour 
The  inaxy-runntngsoul  of  melody 
Into  my  varied  verse.— Thomson. 
There  la  harmony  in  a  concert  of  voices  and  inOru- 


Now  tbo  difetemper*d  mind 
Has  lost  that  concord  of  harmonious  powers, 
Which  forms  the  soul  of  happiness.— Thomson. 
Accordance  is  strictly  speaking  the  property  on  which 
both  melody  and  harmony  Is  founded :  for  the  Whole  of 
musiek  depends  on  an  accordance  of  sounds ; 
The  musiek 
Of  man's  islr'composhJon  beat  accorde 
When  't  is  in  concert,— Sbaxspkasjc. 
The  same  distinction  marks  accordance  and  harmony  \m 
the  moral  application.    There  may  be  occasional  ac- 
cordance of  opinion  or  feeling ;  but  harmony  Is  an  en- 
tire accordance  in  every  point. 


CORRESPONDENT,  ANSWERABLE, 

SUITABLE. 

Correspondent,  In  French  correspondent,  from  the 

■tin  cum  and  reepondeo  to  answer,  signifies  to  answer 

In  unison  or  In  uniformity ;  answerable  and  enUabte 

from  ansuyer  and  euiL  mark  the  quality  or  capacity 

of  answering  or  setting*.    Correspondent  supposes  a 

greater  agreement  than  answorahle,  and  answerahU 

requires  a  greater  agreement  than  suitable,    Tbtisje 

that  correspond  must  be  alike  in  slxe,  shape,  colour  and 

every  minute  particular;  those  that  anewer  must  be 

fitted  for  lbs  same  purpose ;  those  that  suit  must  have 

nothing  disproportionate  or  discordant.    In  the  arlifi 

clal  disposition  of  furniture,  or  all  matters  of  art  and 
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ornament,  tt  a  of  considerable  Importance  to  have  tone 
things  made  to  correspond,  so  that  they  may  be  placed 
in  suitable  directions  to  answer  to  each  other. 

Id  the  moral  application,  action*  are  said  to  corres- 
pond with  professions :  the  success  of  an  undertaking 
to  answer  the  expectation ;  particular  measures  to  suit 
the  purpose  of  individuals.  It  ill  corresponds  with  a 
profession  of  friendship  to  refuse  assistance  to  a  friend 
In  the  time  of  need;  *  Aa  the  attractive  power  in  bo- 
dies is  the  most  universal  principle  which  produceth 
innumerable  effects,  so  the  corresponding  social  appe- 
tite in  human  souls  is  the  great  spring  and  source  of 
moral  actions.'— Bbekblby.  Wild  schemes  under- 
taken without  thought,  will  never  answer  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  projectors ;  *  All  the  features  of  the  face  and 
tones  of  the  voice  answer  like  strings  upon  musical 
instruments  to  the  impressions  made  on  them  by  the 
mind.'— Hughes.  It  never  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
■elfish  and  greedy  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  ne- 
cessitous ;  *  When  we  consider  the  Infinite  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  universe, 
that  the  species  of  creatures  should  also  by  gentle  de- 
grees ascend  upward  from  us.'— Adduok. 


ASSENT,  CONSENT,  APPROBATION, 
CONCURRENCE 
Assent,  In  Latin  asssntio,  is  compounded  of  as  or  ad 
and  emtio  to  think,  signifying  to  bring  one's  mind  or 
:  approbation  in  Latin 


fWlfHMHU  W  •  tiling  •    "W  wwmmuwm    ■«    m«mu    — |*jr. -■•*  — 

tie,  Is  compounded  or  ad  and  areas  to  prove,  signify- 
ing to  make  a  tiring  out  good :  consent  and  concurrence 
axe  taken  In  the  same  sense  as  io  the  preceding  articles. 

Assent  respects  the  judgement ;  consent  respects  the 
will.  We  assent  to  what  we  think  true;  we  consent 
to  the  wish  of  another  by  agreeing  to  it  and  allowiiig  it 
Some  men  give  their  hasty  assent  to  proposiUons 
Which  they  do  not  fully  understand ;  *  Precept  gains 
only  the  cold  approbation  of  reason,  and  compels  an< 
assent  which  Judgement  frequently  yields  with  re 
luctance,  even  when  delay  is  impossible.'— Hawkbs- 
woeth.  Some  men  give  their  hasty  consent  to  mea- 
sures which  are  very  injudicious. 

What  In  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream, 

Waking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do— Miltok. 
It  la  the  part  of  the  true  believer  not  merely  to  assent 
to  the  Christian  doctrines,  but  to  make  tbem  the  rule 
of  his  life :  those  who  consent  to  a  bad  action  are  par- 
takers in  the  gulltof  it. 

Approbation  Is  a  species  of  assent;  concurrence  of 
consent.  To  approve  is  not  merely  to  assent  to  a  thing 
that  is  right,  but  to  feel  it  positively ;  to  have  the  wifl 
and  judgement  in  accordance ;  concurrence  fa  the  con- 
sent  of  many.  Approbation  respects  the  practical  con- 
duct of  men  la  their  intercourse  with  each  other :  assent 
Is  given  to  speculative  truths,  abstract  propositions,  or 
direct  assertions.  It  is  a  happy  thing  wiien  our  actions 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  others ;  but  it  Is  of  little 
importance  if  we  have  not  at  the  same  time  an  approv- 
ing conscience; 

That  not  past  me,  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  my  judges. 

Sbaespbakb. 
We  may  often  assent  to  the  premises  of  a  question  or 
proposition,  without  admitting  the  deductions  drawn 
from  them ;  '  Faith  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition  not 
thus  made  out  by  the  deduction  of  reason,  but  upon  the 
credit  of  the  proposer.'— Lock*. 

Concurrence  respects  matters  of  general  concern,  as 
consent  respects  those  of  individual  interest.  No  bill 
In  the  house  of  parliament  can  paas  for  a  second  read- 
ing without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority;  '  Tarquin 
the  Proud  was  expelled  by  a  universal  concurrence 
of  nobles  and  people.'— Swift.  No  parent  should  be 
Induced  by  persuasion  to  give  his  consent  to  what  his 
judgement  disapproves  ;•  I  am  far  from  excusing  or  de- 
nying that  compliance :  for  plenary  consent  it  was  not.' 
—Kino  Charlsb. 

Assent  Is  opposed  to  contradiction  or  denial ;  consent 
to  refusal ;  approbation  to  dislike  or  blame ;  concur- 
rence to  opposition:  but  we  may  sometimes  seem  to 
Sve  our  assent  to  what  we  do  not  expressly  contra- 
ct, or  seem  to  approve  what  we  do  not  blame ;  and 
we  are  supposed  to  consent  to  a  request  when  we  do 


not  positively  refuse  ft.  We  may  ewpravs  or  damp 
prove  of  a  thing  without  giving  an  tonraattoo  either  ot 
our  approbation  or  the  contrary:  but  concurrence  can- 
not be  altogether  a  negative  action ;  it  must  be  signified 
by  some  sign,  although  that  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
word. 

The  assent  of  some  people  to  the  moat  Important 
truths  is  so  tame,  that  It  might  with  no  great  difficulty 
be  converted  into  a  contradiction;  'The  evidence  of 
God's  own  testimony  added  unto  the  natural  assent  of 
reaaon,  concerning  the  certainty  of  them,  doth  not  a 
little  comfort  and  confirm  the  same.'— Bookse.  He 
who  is  anxious  to  obtain  universal  approbation,  or  even 
to  escape  censure,  will  find  bis  fate  depictured  In  the 
story  or  the  old  man  and  hla  ass ;  'There  Is  aa  much 
difference  between  the  approbation  of  the  judgement 
and  the  actual  volitions  of  the  will  with  relation  to  the 
same  object,  as  there  Is  between  a  man's  viewing  a  de- 
sirable thing  with  his  eye  and  hla  reaching  after  It  with 
his  hand  '—South.  According  to  the  old  proverb,  *  81 
lence  atves  consent?  '  Whatever  be  the  reason,  it  ap- 
pears by  the  common  consent  of  mankind  that  the  want 
of  virtue  does  not  incur  equal  contempt  with  the  want 
parts.'— HAWXtswosTH.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for 
ministerial  men  to  give  their  concurrence  in  parliament 
to  the  measures  of  administration  by  a  silent  vote,  *■ 
while  those  of  the  opposite  party  spout  forth  their  op. 

Koition  to  catch  the  applause  of  the  multitude :  l  Sir 
atthew  Hale  mentions  one  case  wherein  the  Lords 
may  alter  a  money  bill  (that  is,  from  a  greater  to  a  leas 
time) — here  he  saya  the  bill  need  not  be  sent  back  to 
the  Commons  for  their  concurrence'— Bl^ckstone. 


TO  CONSENT,  PERMIT,  ALLOW. 

Consent  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  under  the 
head  of  Accede;  permit,  in  French  psrststtre,  Latin* 
permitto,  compounded  of  per  and  metis,  signifies  to 
send  or  let  go  past;  allow,  in  French  aUouer,  com*, 
pounded  of  ad  and  loner,  in  German  Jessa,  low  Ger- 
man laven,  fee.  from  the  Latin  laudare  to  praise,  signi- 
fies to  give  one's  assent  to  a  thing. 

The  idea  of  determining  the  conduct  of  others  by 
some  authorized  act  of  one's  own  Is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  under  various  circumstances.  They  express 
either  the  act  of  an  equal  or  a  aupertour. 

As  the  act  of  an  equal  we  consent  to  that  in  which 
we  have  an  interest;  we  permit  or  allow  what  la  for 
the  accommodation  of  others:  we  allow  by  abstaining 
to  oppose ;  we  permit  by  a  direct  expression  of  our 
will ;  contracts  are  formed  by  the  consent  of  the  parties 
who  are  Interested ; 

When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine, 

Be  wise  and  free,  by  heaven's  consent  and  mine. 

Drtdkn. 
The  proprietor  of  an  estate  permits  his  friends  to  sport 
on  his  ground :  *  You  have  given  me  your  permission 
for  tills  address,  and  encouraged  me  by  your  perusal  and 
approbation.'— Drydxh.  A  person  allows  of  passage 
through  his  premises;  '  I  was  by  tfre  freedom  allowa- 
ble among  mends  tempted  to  vent  my  thoughts  with 
negligence.'— Botle.  It  Is  sometimes  prudent  to  eon- 
sent  ;  complaisant  to  permit ;  good  natured  or  weak  to 
allow. 

When  applied  tosnperlours,  consent  Is  an  act  of  pri 
vate  authority ;  permit  and  allow  are  acta  of  private 
or  puUick  authority :  in  the  first  case,  consent  respects 
matters  of  serious  Importance ;  permit  and  allow  re- 
gard those  of  an  Indifferent  nature :  a  parent  consents 
to  the  establishment  of  his  children ;  he  permits  them 
to  read  certain  books :  he  allows  them  to  converse  with 
him  familiarly. 

We  must  pause  before  we  give  our  consent;  It  Is  an 
express  sanction  to  the  conduct  of  others ;  It  Involves 
our  own  judgement,  and  the  future  interests  of  those 
who  are  under  our  control ; 
Though  what  thou  teH'st  some  doubt  within  me  move, 
But  more  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  consent 
The  full  relation.— Miltoh. 

This  n  not  always  so  necessary  In  permitting  and  as- 
towing;  they  are  partial  actions,  which  require  no 
more  than  the  bare  exercise  of  authority,  and  involve 
no  other  consequences  than  the  temporary  pleasure  ot 
the  parties  concerned.  Publlck  measu  res  are  permitted 
and  allowed,  but  never  consented  to.    The  law  permits 
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or  eBew* ;  or  tbe  person  who  fa  authorized  ntmIi  or 
eJlswe.  Permit  in  this  case  retains  ita  positive  sense ; 
allow  its  negative  sense,  as  before.  Government  per- 
mit* individuals  to  fit  out  privateers  in  time  of  war ; 
After  men  have  acquired  as  much  as  the  law  permits 
Chem,  they  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  take  care  of  the 
publics:.'— Swirr.  When  magistrates  are  not  vigilant, 
many  things  will  be  done  which  are  not  mewed; 
•  They  referred  all  laws,  that  were  to  be  passed  hi  Ire- 
land,  to  be  considered,  corrected,  and  allotted  by  the 
state  of  England.'— Srensaa.  A  judge  »  not  permit- 
ted to  pass  any  sentence,  but  what  is  strictly  conform- 
able to  law :  every  man  who  is  accused  Is  allowed  to 
plead  his  own  cause,  or  intrust  it  to  another,  as  be 
thinks  fit. 

All  these  terms  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense  with 
the  same  distinction; 

O  no!  our  reason  was  not  vainly  lent! 

Nor  la  a  slave,  but  by  ft*  own  csaesni^— Dama*. 
Shame,  and  his  conscience, 

Will  not  permit  him  to  deny  it.— Raitdolth. 
'I  think  tbe  strictest  moralists  allow  forms  of  address 
m  be  used,  without  much  regard  to  their  literal  accep- 
tation.—Jokmsox. 


TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  PERMIT,  SUFFER, 

TOLERATE. 
Admit,  In  French  aAaettre,  Latin  eJmitor,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  sulfo.signtfles  to  send  or  to  suffer 
to  pass  into;  to  aiJsw,  In  French  olieuer,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  sf  or  ad  and  toner,  in  German 
lesea,  old  German  laubian,  low  German  laven,  Swe- 
dish lofwa.  Danish  lever,  Jtc  Lathr/oas  praise,  lau- 
sTare  to  praise,  signifies  to  give  praise  or  approbation  to 
a  thing;  ptnmt,ln  French  permettre,  Latin  permitto, 
Is  compounded  of  per  through  or  away,  and  stifle  to 
send  or  let  go,  signifying  to  let  It  go  hs  way;  infer,  in 
French  eovgrir.  Latin  refer o,  Is  compounded  of  rob 
aad  /ere,  signifying  to  bear  with;  tsferoie,  in  Latin 
to/erst«e,  participle  of  toloro,  from  the  Greek  rArfw  to 
sustain,  signifies  also  to  bear  or  bear  with. 

The  actions  denoted  by  the  first  three  terms  are 
more  or  teas  voluntary;  those  of  the  last  two  are  invo- 
luntary; admit  is  less  voluntary  than  allow  ;  and  that 
than  permit.  We  admit  what  we  profess  not  to  know. 
or  seek  not  to  prevent ;  we  allow  what  we  know,  and 
tacitly  consent  to ;  we  permit  what  we  authorize  by  a 
formal  consent :  we  anger  and  (sterols  what  we  object 
to.  but  do  not  think  proper  to  prevent.  We  admit  of 
things  from  inadvertence,  or  the  want  of  inclination  to 
prevent  them ;  we  allow  of  things  from  easiness  of 
temper,  or  the  want  of  resolution  to  oppose  them ;  we 
permit  things  from  a  desire  to  oblige  or  a  dislike  to  re- 
fuse; we  auger  things  for  want  of  ability  to  remove 
them ;  we  tolerate  things  from  motives  of  discretion. 

What  Is  admitted,  allowed,  angered,  or  tolerated. 
has  already  been  done ;  what -fa  permitted  Is  desired 
to  be  done.  To  admit,  suger.  and  fe/ersts,  are  said  of 
what  ought  to  be  avoided ;  allow  and  permit  of  things 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  Sugar  Is  employed  mostly 
with  regard  to  private  individuals;  tolerate  with  re- 
spect to  the  civil  power.  It  is  dangerous  to  admit  of 
familiarities  from  parsons  in  a  subordinate  station,  as 
they  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  Impertinent  freedoms, 
which  though  not  allowable  cannot  be  so  conveniently 
reseated:  in  this  case  we  are  often  led  to  permit  what 
we  might  otherwise  prohibit:  It  is  a  great  mark  of 
weakness  and  blindness  In  parents  to  auger  that  In 
their  children  which  they  condemn  in  others:  opi- 
nions, however  absurd,  in  mattera  of  religion,  must  be 
tolerated  by  the  civil  authority  when  they  have  ac- 
quired such  an  ascendancy  that  they  cannot  be  pre- 
vented without  great  violence. 

A  well-regulated  society  will  be  careful  not  %o  admit 
of  any  deviation  from  good  order,  which  may  after- 
ward become  injurious  as  a  practice;  'Both  Houses 
declared  that  they  could  admit  of  no  treaty  with  the 
king,  till  be  took  down  his  standsrd  and  recalled  his 
proclamations,  In  which  tbe  parliament  supposed 
themselves  to  be  declared  traitors.  '—Hums.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  what  has  been  allowed  from  ln- 
aiaeretion  is  afterward  claimed  as  a  right;  « Plutarch 


B)wer  can  permit  that  which  hi  prohibited  by  the 
ivinelaw; 

Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores, 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  sniosrs, 
That  If  our  prince  be  safe,  we  may  renew 
Our  destin'd  course,  and  Italy  pursue.— Daman. 

When  abuses  are  eugered  to  creep  In,  and  to  take  deep 
_„. ,_  ._..  _....-.._..  -— -njon,  lt  „  — -.—  — -  * 

d  angering 
tbe  whole ;  '  No  man  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health,  who 


root  in  any  established  institution, 
about  a  reform  without  endi 


difficult  to  bring 
the  existence  of 


is  only  not  sick,  without  be  feel  within  himself  a  light 
some  and  Invigorating  principle,  which  will  not  sugar 
him  to  remain  idle.— fsptcTA-roa.  When  abuses  are 
not  very  grievoua,  it  is  wiser  to  tolerate  them  than  run 
tbe  risk  of  producing  a  greater  evil ;  *  No  man  ought  to 
be  tolerated  In  an  habitual  humour,  whim,  or  particu 
larity  of  behaviour,  by  any  who  do  not  wait  upon  him 
'  r  bread.'— Stbbls. 

TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  GRANT. 

Admit  and  allow  are  here  taken  mostly  in  applica- 
tion to  things  that  the  mind  assents  to,  and  in  thb  sense 
they  are  closely  allied  to  the  word  grant,  which,  like 
tile  words  guarantee,  warrant,  and  guard,  come  from 
the  German  wdkren  to  see  or  look  to,  ate.  signifying 
here  to  take  consideration  of. 

We  admit  the  truth  of  a  posfUon ;  allow  the  pro- 
priety of  a  remark ;  grant  what  is  desired.  Some  men 
will  not  readily  admit  tbe  possibility  of  overcoming 
bad  habits ;  '  Though  the  fallibility  of  man's  reason, 
and  the  narrowness  of  bis  knowledge,  are  very  libe- 
rally confessed,  yet  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  will- 
ingly admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  seems  to 
discover  that  this  acknowledgment  is  not  sincere.' — 
JoHKsoa.  It  is  ungenerous  not  to  allow  that  some 
credit  Is  due  to  those  who  effect  any  reformation  In 
themselves;  'The zealots  In  atheism  are  perpetually 
teasing  their  friends  to  come  over  to  them,  although 
they  allow  that  neither  of  them  shall  get  any  tiling 
by  the  bargain.*— Addison.  It  Is  necessary,  before 
any  argument  can  be  commenced,  that  something 
should  be  token  for  granted  on  both  sides ;  *  I  take  it 
at  the  atme  time  for  granted  that  the  Immortality  of 
the  soul  is  sufficiently  established  by  other  arguments.' 
— Stesls. 


TO  ASK,  BEG,  REQUEST. 

Ask  (v.  To  ass,  inquire)  m  here  taken  to  denote  an 
expression  of  our  wishes  generally  for  what  we  want 
from  another ;  beg  is  contracted  from  tbe  word  beggar, 
and  the  German  begekren  to  desire  vehemently ;  re- 
quest In  Latiu  requisituo,  participle  of  require,  is  com 
pounded  of  re  and  oustro  to  seek  or  look  after  with 
indications  of  desire  to  possess. 

The  expression  of  a  wish  to  some  one  to  have  some- 
thing Is  the  common  idea  comprehended  In  these  terms. 
As  this  is  the  simple  signification  of  ask,  It  hi  the 
generick  term;  tbe  other  two  are  speeinek :  we  ask  in 
begging  and  requesting,  but  not  stee  oered. 

Asking  Is  peculiar  to  no  rank  or  station ;  In  conse- 
quence of  our  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  it  la 
requisite  for  every  man  to  ask  somethl*  0  of  another : 
the  master  asks  of  tbe  servant,  the  servant  asks  of 
the  master ;  the  parent  asks  of  the  child,  the  child 
oaks  of  the  parent.  Begging  marks  a  degree  of  do-  . 
pendenee  which"  is  peculiar  tolnfferiours  In  station :  we 
ask  for  matters  of  Indifference ;  we  beg  that  which  we 
think  la  of  importance:  a  child  asks  a  favour  of  his 
parent ;  a  poor  man  begs  the  assistance  of  one  who  is 
able  to  afford  It:  that  to  asked  for  which  to  easily 
granted ;  that  Is  begged  which  la  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained. To  ask  therefore  requires  no  effort ;  but  to 
beg  Is  to  ask  with  importunity ;  those  who  by  merely  / 
asking  find  themselves  unable  to  obtain  what  they 
wish  will  have  recourse  to  begging. 

As  ask  sometimes  implies  a  demand,  and  beg  a 
vehemence  of  desire,  or  strong  degree  of  necessity , 


politeness  has  adopted  another  phrase,  which  conveys 
*"" "  *       nousness  of  the  one,  nor  the  ur 
it.    Aekrng  c 
with  It  an  air  of  superiority ;  begging  that  of  aubrois 


neither  tbe  tmnerfousness  of  the  one,  nor  the  urgency 
of  the  other;  this  ii  '  "  -      -■•  •- 


is  the  word  request.  Aekrng  carrier 
i  It  an  air  of  superiority ;  begging  that  of  submia 
;  requesting  haa  the  air  of  independence  ant* 
equality.  Asking  borders  too  nearly  on  an  infringe- 
ment of  personailiberty ;  begging  Imposes  a  constrain/ 
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by  making  an  nppcal  to  the  feelings:  requests  leave 
Che  liberty  of  granting  or  refusing  unencumbered.  It 
it  the  character  of  impertinent  people  to  ask  without 
considering  the  drcumstancee  and  situation  of  the 
person  aeked ;  they  seem  ready  to  take  without  per 
mission  that  which  is  asked  if  it  be  not  granted ; 

Let  hbn  pursue  the  promfs'd  Latian  shore, 

A  short  delay  is  all  I  ask  him  now, 

A  pause  of  grief,  an  interval  from  wo.— Drydbk. 
Selfish  and  greedy  people  beg  with  importunity,  and 
In  a  tone  that  admits  of  no  refusal ; 

But  we  mustAqr  our  bread  in  climes  unknown, 

Beneath  the  ijcorchingor  the  frozen  zone.— Drydrr. 
Men  of  good  breeding  tender  their  requests  with 
moderation  and  discretion;  they  request  nothing  but 
what  they  are  certain  can  be  conveniently  complied 
with; 

But  do  not  you  my  last  request  deny, 

With  yon  perfidious  man  your  Int'rest  try. 

Drydrr. 

Atk  is  altogether  exploded  from  polite  life,  although 
for  is  not.  We  may  beg  a  person's  acceptance  of  any 
thing ;  we  may  beg  him  to  favour  or  honour  us  with 
bis  company ;  but  we  can  never  talk  of  asking  a  pec- 
son's  acceptance,  or  asking  him  to  do  us  an  honour. 
Beg  in  such  cases  indicates  a  condescension  which  Is 
sometimes  not  unbecoming,  but  on  ordinary  occasion 
request  hi  with  more  propriety  substituted  in  its  place. 

TO  BEG,  DESIRE. 

Beg  in  its  original  sense  as  before  given  (e.  To  ask, 
keg)  signifies  to  desire;  desire,  in  French  dssir, 
Latin  desidsro,  comes  from  dssido  to  fix  the  mind  on 
an  object 

To  beg,  marks  the  wish ;  Id  dsstrs,  the  will  and  de- 
arminauon. 

Beg  is  the  act  of  an  inferiour,  or  one  in  subordinate 
sondltion;  desire  is  the  act  of  a  superfoor:  we  beg  a 
thing  as  a  favour ;  we  desire  it  as  a  right ;  children  beg 
their  parents  to  grant  them  an  indulgence; 

She  Ml  hang  upon  bis  Npa,  and  beg  him  tall 

The  story  of  my  passion  o'er  again.— Southrrv. 
Parents  desire  tnetr  children  to  attend  to  their  busi- 
ness; » Once,  when  he  was  without  lodging,  meat,  or 
slothes,  one  of  his  friends  left  a  message,  that  he  de- 
sired to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning.  Savage 
knew  that  it  was  his  intention  to  assist  him ;  but  was 
very  much  disgusted  that  he  should  presume  to  pre- 
scribe the  hour  of  his  attendance,  ami  1  believe  refused 
to  see  him.'— Johrsor. 

TO  BEG,  BESEECH,  SOLICTT.ENTREAT, 
SUPPLICATE,  IMPLORE,  CRAVE. 

Beg  is  here  taken  as  before  (e.  7V  ask,  beg) ;  be- 
seech, compounded  of  be  and  seech,  or  seek,  Is  an  in- 
tensive vera,  signifying  to  seek  strongly;  solicit,  in 
French  ssliciter,  Latin  solicits,  is  probably  compound- 
ed of  solum  or  totem,  and  cite  to  cite,  summon,  appeal 
to,  signifying  to  rouse  altogether;  entreat,  compounded 
of  Mortsand  treat,  In  French  trailer,  Latin  tracts 
to  manage,  clarifies  to  act  upon ;  supplicate,  in  Latin 
suppUcatus,  participle  otoupjplios,  compounded  of  sup 
or  sub  and  plico  to  fold,  signifies  to  bend  the  body  down 
in  token  of  submission  or  distress  in  order  to  awaken 
notice;  implore,  in  French  impiorer,  Latin  faafers, 
compounded  of  tm  or  m  and  ptero  to  weep  or  lament, 
signifies  to  act  upon  by  weeping;  crave,  in  Saxon 
crovum,  signifies  to  long  for  earnestly. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of  asking,  varied  as 
to  the  person,  the  object,  and  the  msnner ;  the  first  four 
do  not  mark  such  a  state  of  dependence  in  the  agent  as 
the  last  three :  to  beg  denotes  a  state  of  want ;  to  beseech, 
entreat,  and  sotictt,  a  state  of  urgent  necessity ;  sup- 
pttcats  and  implore,  a  state  of  abjectdlstress ;  erase,  the 
lowest  state  of  physical  want:  one  bege  with  impor- 
tunity; beseeches  with  earnestness;  entreats  by  die 
force  of  reasoning  and  strong  representation ;  ono  soli- 
cUs  by  virtue  of  one's  Interest;  supplicates  by  an  hum- 
ble address;  implores  by  every  mark  of  dejection  and 
humiliation. 

Begging  is  the  act  of  the  poor  when  they  need  as- 
slstance :  beseeching  and  entreating  are  resorted  to  by 
friends  and  equals,  when  they  want  to  influence  or 


persuade,  but  beseeching  is  mora  urgent;  entreat***, 
more  argumentative:  solicitations  are  employed  to  ob- 
tain favours,  which  have  more  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances than  the  rank  of  the  solicitor :  supplicating  and 
imploring  are  resorted  to  by  sufferers  for  the  relief  of 
their  misery,  and  are  addressed  to  those  who  have  tlie 
power  of  averting  or  increasing  the  calamity :  craving 
Is  the  consequence  of  longing;  it  marks  an  earnestness 
of  supplication :  an  abject  stale  of  suffering  dependence. 
Those  woo  have  any  object  to  obtain  commonly  have 
recourse  to  begging; 

What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  In  sin, 
So  near  perfection,  who  withstood  begin  1. 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  kiiife? 
Looks  up,  and  from  the  butcher  begs  her  life. 

Dav  nan. 
A  kind  parent  will  sometimes  rather  beseech  an  nndu 
tlful  child  to  lay  aside  his  wicked  courses,  than  plunge 
him  deeper  into  guilt  by  an  ill-timed  exercise  of  au- 
thority; '  Modesty  never  rages,  never  murmurs,  never 
Kuts  when  it  is  ill-treated ;  it  pines,  it  beseeches,  it 
iguisbes.' — Steele.  When  we  are  entreated  to  do 
an  act  of  civility,  it  is  a  mark  of  unklndneas  to  be  heed- 
less to  the  wishes  of  our  friends; 

I  ha  ve  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love ; 
I  would  she  were  in  heav'n,  so  she  could 
Entreat  soms  pow'r  to  chapge  this  currish  Jew. 

SaASSFBORR. 

Gentlemen  in  office  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the  sobi 
citations  of  their  friends,  to  procure  for  themselves  ot 
their  connexions  places  of  trust  and  emolument ;  '  As 
money  collected  by  subscription  is  necessarily  received 
in  small  sums,  Savage  was  never  able  to  send  his  poems 
to  the  press,  but  for  many  yearn  continued  his  sobiciu- 
Hon,  and  squandered  whatever  be  obtained.'— Johr- 
son.  A  slave  suppUcatss  his  master  for  pardon,  whom 
he  has  offended;  *  Savage  wrote  to  Lord  TyrconneJ, 
not  In  a  style  of  supplication  and  respect ;  but  of  re- 
proach, menace,  and  contempt.*— Johmsor.  An  of- 
fender implores  mercy  for 'the  mitigation,  if  not  the 
remission,  of  his  punishment; 
Is  1  then  so  hard,  Monimia,  to  forgive 
A  fault,  where  humble  love,  Uke  mine,  implores  theel 

Otwav. 
A  poor  wretch,  suflering  with  hangar,  craves  a  morsel 

For  my  past  crimes,  my  forfeit  life  receive. 
No  pity  for  my  sufferings  here  I  crave, 
And  only  hope  forgiveness  In  the  grave. 

1  Rowr's  Jakr  Shore. 


SOLICITATION,  IMPORTUNITY. 
Solicitation  (a.  7v  bog)  Is  general ;  importunity,  from 
the  Latin  importunes,  or  t'a  and  partus,  signifies  a  run- 
ning into  harbour  after  the  manner  of  distressed  mari- 
ners, Is  a  vehement  and  troublesome  form  of  sotidtsr 
tion.  Solicitation  m  itself  Indeed  that  which  gives 
trouble  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  not  always  unrea- 
sonable :  there  may  be  cases  in  which  we  may  yield  to 
the  solicitations  of  friends,  to  do  that  which  we  have 
no  objection  to  be  obliged  to  do :  but  impbrtuuitm  Is  that 
solicitation  which  never  ceases  to  apply  for  that  which 
it  is  not  agreeable  to  give.  We  may  sometimes  be 
urgent  in  our  solicitations  of  a  friend  to  accept  some 
proffered  honour;  the  solicitation  however,  in  this 
case,  although  it  may  even  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is 
sweetened  by  the  motive  of  the  action :  the  importunity 
of  beggars  Is  often  a  politick  means  of  extorting  money 
from  the  passenger ;  '  Although  the  devil  cannot  compel 
a  man  to  sin,  yet  he  can  follow  a  man  with  continual 
eolicitations: — South.  The  torment  or  expectation 
Is  not  easily  to  be  borne,  when  the  heart  has  no  rival 
engagements  to  withdraw  It  from  the  importunities  of 
desire.'— Johrsor. 


PRESSING,  URGENT,  IMPORTUNATE. 
Pressing  and  urgent,  from  to  press  and  urge,  are  ap- 
plied as  qualifying  terms,  either  to  persons  or  things; 
importunate,  from  the  verb  to  importune,  which  pro 
bably  signifies  to  wish  to  get  Into  port,  to  land  at  some 
port,  is  applied  only  to  persons.  In  regard  to  pressings 
it  Is  said  either  of  one's  demands,  one's  requests,  or 
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one1*  exhortations ;  urgent  h  said  of  one's  solicitations 
or  entreaties ;  importunate  w  said  of  one's  begging  or 
applying  for.  Thepressing  has  more  of  violence  in  it ; 
k  u  supported  by  force  and  authority ;  it  is  employed 
In  matter*  of  right,  and  appeals  to  the  understanding ; 
•  Mr.  Gay,  whose  seal  in  your  concern  is'  worthy  a 
friend,  writes  to  me  in  the  moat  pressing  terms  about 
ii.*— Pope.  The  urgent  makes  an  appeal  to  one's 
feelings;  it  is  more  persuasive,  and  is  employed  in 
matters  of  favour;  *  Neither  would  he  have  done  it  at 
all  but  at  my  urgency. '—Swift.  The  importunate  has 
some  of  the  force,  but  none  of  the  authority  or  obligation 
of  the  pressing;  it  is  employed  in  matters  of  personal 
gratification :  '  Sleep  may  be  put  off  from  lime  to  time, 
yet  the  demand  )s  of  so  importunate  a  nature  as  not  to 
remain  long  unsatisfied.'— Johnson.  When  applied  to 
things,  pressing  is  as  much  more  forcible  than  urgent, 
as  in  the  former  case ;  we  speak  of  a  pressing  necessity, 
an  urgent  case.  A  creditor  will  be  pressing  for  his 
money  when  he  fears  to  lose  it ;  one  friend  is  urgent 
with  another  to  intercede  in  bis  behalf;  beggars  are 
commonly  importunate  with  the  hope  of  teasiug  persons 
out  of  their  money. 

TO  DESfRE,  WISff,  LONG  FOR,  BANKER 
AFTER,  COVET. 


Desire,  In  Latin  desidero,  comes  from  desido  to  rest 
or  fix  upon  with  the  mind ;  visa,  in  German  wunschen, 
comes  from  wonne  pleasure,  signifying  to  take  pleasure 
hi  a  thing ;  long,  (torn  the  German  langen  to  reach 
after,  signifies  to  seek  after  with  the  mind ;  hanker, 
assurer,  or  hang,  signifies  to  hang  on  an  object  With 
one's  mind ;  covet  is  changed  from  the  Latin  eupio  to 
desire. 

The  desire  Is  imperious,  It  demands  gratification : 
'When  men  have  discovered  a  passionate  desire  or 
fame  in  the  ambitious  man  (as  no  temper  of  mind  Is 
more  apt  to  show  Itself,)  they  become  sparing  and  re- 
served in  their  commendations.'— Addison.  The  wish 
Is  less  vehement,  it  consists  of  a  strong  Inclination ;  •  It 
Is  as  absurd  in  an  old  man  to  visa  for  the  strength  of 
youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a  young  man  to  wish  for  the 
strength  of  a  bull  or  a  horse.'— Steels.  Longing  Is 
an  impatient  and  continued  species  of  desire; 
Extended  on  the  fun'ral  couch  he  lies, 
And  soon  as  morning  paints  the  eastern  skies, 
The  sight  is  granted  to  thy  longing  eyes.— Pops.. 
Hankering  Is  a  desire  for  that  which  is  set  out  of  one's 
reach;  'The  wife  hi  an  old  coquette  that  is  always 
hankering  after  the  diversions  of  the  town.'— Addi- 
sob.  Coveting  Is  a  desire  for  that  whkh  belongs  to  an- 
other, or  what  It  b  in  his  power  to  grant ;  *  You  know 
Chaucer  has  a  tale,  where  a  knight  saves  his  head  by 
discovering  h  was  the  thing  which  all  women  most 
csvstcoV— Gay.  We  desire  or  long  for  that  which  is 
near  at  band,  or  within  view ;  we  ansa  for  and  covet 
that  which  is  more  remote,  or  less  distinctly  seen ;  we 
honker  after  that  which  has  been  once  enjoyed :  a  dis- 
contented person  wishes  tot  more  than  he  has ;  he  who 
Is  in  a  strange  land  longs  to  see  his  native  country ; 
vicious  men  hanker  after  the  pleasures  which  are  de- 
nied them;  ambitious  men  covet  honours,  avaricious 


Desires  ought  to  be  moderated ;  wishes  to  be  limited , 
longings,  hankerings,  and  covelings  to  be  suppressed : 
uncontrolled  desires  become  the  greatest  torments ;  un- 
bounded wishes  are  the  bane  of  all  happiness ;  ardent 
longings  are  mostly  irrational,  and  not  entitled  to  in- 
dulgence ;  coveting  Is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Divine 
law. 

Desire,  as  it  regards  others,  is  not  less  imperative 
than  when  It  respects  ourselves;  it  lays  an  obligation 
on  the  person  to  whom  It  Is  eipressed :  a  wish  is  gentle 
and  unassuming;  It  appeals  to  the  good  natnre  of  an- 
other: we  act  by  the  desire  of  a  superiour,  and  according 
to  the  wishes  of  an  equal :  the  desire  of  h  parent  wfll 
amount  to  a  command  in  the  mind  of  a  dutiful  child: 
tab  wishes  will  be  anticipated  by  the  warmth  of  affec- 
tion. 

TO  WILL,  WISH. 

The  will  Is  that  faculty  of  the  soul  which  Is  the  most 

prompt  and  decisive;  it  immediately  impels  to  action : 

the  srit*  is  bat  a  gentle  motion  of  the  soul  towards  a 


thing.  We  can  will  nothing  but  what  we  can  effect ; 
we  may  wish  for  many  things  wldch  lie  above  our 
reach.  The  will  must  be  under  the  entire  control  of 
reason,  or  it  will  lead  a  person  into  every  mlsenief ;  *  A 
good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude  draught  of  virtue : 
but  the  finishing  strokes  are  from  the  will.'— South. 
Wishes  ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of  reason ;  or 
otherwise  they  may  greatly  disturb  our  happiness ; 
1  The  wishing  of  a  thing  Is  not  properly  the  willing  of 
it ;  it  imports  no  more  wan  an  idle,  (inoperative,  cow 
placency  in,  and  desire  or,  the  object.'— South. 

WILLINGLY,  VOLUNTARILY,  SPONTA- 
NEOUSLY. 
To  do  a  thing  willingly  Is  to  do  it  with  a  good- will ; 
to  do  a  tiling  voluntarily  is  to  do  it  of  one's  own  accord : 
the  formei  respects  one's  willingness  to  comply  wiih 
the  wishes  of  another ;  we  do  what  is  asked  of  us,  it  is 
a  mark  of  good  nature :  the  latter  respects  our  freedom 
from  foreign  influence ;  we  do  thai  which  we  like  to 
do ;  It  is  a  mark  of  our  sincerity.  It  is  pleasant  to  ace 
a  child  do  bis  task  willingly ; 

Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so, 
As  that  more  totllingly  thou  couldst  not  seem, 
At  heavVs  high  feasts  I'  have  fed.— Miltos. 
It  Is  pleasant  to  see  a  man  voluntarily  engage  in  any 
service  of  publlck  good ;  *  Thoughts  are  only  criminal 
when   they  are  first  chosen,   and  then  voluntarily 
continued.*— Johnson.    Spontaneously  is  but  a  mode 
of  the  voluntary,  applied,  however,  more  commonly  to 
inanimate  objects  than  to  the  will  of  persons:  the 
ground   produces   spontaneously,  when  it  produces 
without  culture ;  and  words  flow  spontaneously,  which 
require  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  produce 
them; 

Of  these  none  uncontrolled  and  lawless  rove, 
But  to  some  destin'd  end  spontaneous  move. 

Jkntks 
If,  however,  applied  to  the  will,  it  bespeaks  In  a 
stronger  degree  the  totally  unbiassed  state  of  the  agent's 
mind :  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  the  heart  are  more 
than  the  eetaitsrvservicesof  benevoleiicc.  The  willing 
Is  opposed  to  the  unwilling,  the  voluntary  in  the  me- 
chanical or  involuntary,  the  spontaneous  u>  the  reluc- 
tant or  the  artificial. 


TO  LEAN,  INCLINE,  BEND.  " 
Lean  and  incline  both  come  from  the  Latin  elino,  and 
Greek  *XtW  to  bow  or  bend ;  bend  is  conn  ectcd  with 
the  German  wenden  to  turn,  and  the  English  wind,  &c 
In  the  proper  sense  loan  and  incline  are  both  said  of 
the  position  of  bodies ;  bend  is  said  of  the  shape  of 
bodies :  that  which  leans  rests  on  one  side,  or  in  a  side* 
ward  direction :  that  which  inclines,  leans  or  turns 
or.iy  in  a  slight  degree:  that  which  bends  forms  a  cur* 
vaturo;  It  does  not  all  lean  the  same  way:  a  house 
leans  when  the  foundation  gives  way;  a  tree  may 
grow  so  as  inclinelo  the  right  or  the  left,  or  a  road  may 
incline  this  or  that  way ;  a  tree  or  a  road  bends  when  it 
turns  out  of  the  straight  course. 
'  In  the  improper  sense  the  judgement  leans,  the  will 
inclines,  the  will  or  conduct  bends,  in  consequence  of 
some  outward  action.    A  person  leans  to  this  or  that 
side  of  a  question  which  he  favours ;  he  inclines  or  is 
inclined  to  this  or  that  mode  of  conduct ;  he  bends  to  the 
will  of  another.    It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  lean  to 
the  side  of  mercy  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  justice ; 
Like  you  a  courtier  born  and  bred, 
Kings  lean'd  their  ear  to  what  I  said.— Gat. 
Whoever  inclines  loo  readily  to  listen  to  the  tales  of 
distress  which  are  continually  told  to  excite  compas- 
sion, will  find  himsejf  la  general  deceived ; 
Say  what  you  want :  the  Latins  you  shall  find, 
Not  fore'd  to  goodness,  but  by  will  inclined.— Dryder. 
An  unbending  temper  Is  the  bane  of  domestick  felicity ; 
And  as  on  corn  when  western  gusts  descend, 
Before  the  blast  the  lofty  harvest  send.- Pops.. 

BENT,  BIAS,  INCLINATION,  PREPOSSESSION. 

Bias,  In  French.  Biaie,  signifies  a  weight  fixed  on 

one  side  of  a  bowl  in  orler  to  turn  Its  course  that  way 
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towards  which  the  Mo*  leant,  flrom  the  Greek  ftta 
force ;  inclination,  in  French  inclinations  Latin  incli- 
nation from  tftcimo,  Greek  cX/vo,  signifies  a  leaning 
towards ;  prepossession,  compounded  of  pro  and  pos~ 
session,  signifies  the  taking  possession  or  the  miud  pre- 
viously, or  beforehand. 

AH  these  terms  denote  a  preponderating  influence  on 
the  mind.  Bent  is  applied  to  the  will,  affection,  and 
power  la  general ;  bias  solely  to  the  judgement;  incli- 
nation and  prepossession  to  the  state  of  the  feelings. 
The  bent  includes  the  general  state  of  the  mind,  and 
the  object  on  which  it  fixes  a  regard ; 
Servile  inclinations,  and  gross  love, 
The  guilty  bent  of  vicious  appetite.— Hava&d. 
Bias,  the  particular  influential  power  which  sways  the 
Judging  faculty;  'The  choice  of  man's  will  is  Indeed 
uncertain,  because  In  many  things  free ;  but  vet  there 
are  certain  habits  and  principles  in  the  soul  that  have 
some  kind  of  sway  upon  iLapttoMos  it  more  one  way 
than  another.'— South.  The  one  is  absolutely  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  itself;  the  other  relatively  to  its 
results  and  the  object  it  acts  upon. 

Bent  is  sometimes  with  regard  to  Mas,  as  cause  is  to 
effect;  we  may  frequently  trace  in  the  particular  bent 
of  a  person's  likes  and  dislikes  the  principal  Mas  which 
determines  bis  opinions.  Inclination  Is  a  faint  kind  of 
bent;  prepoosession  is  f  weak  species  of  bias :  an 


inclination  is  a  state  of  something,  namely,  a  state  of 
the  feelings:  prepossession  is  an  actual  i 
namely,  the  thing  that  prepossesses. 


We  may  discover  the  bent  of  a  person's  mind  In  his 
gay  or  serious  moments;  In  his  occupations,  and  in  his 
pleasures ;  In  some  persons  it  is  so  strong,  that  scarcely 
an  action  passes  which  is  not  more  or  lew  influenced  by 
it,  and  even  the  exteriour  of  a  man  will  be  under  its 
control :  in  all  disputed  matters  the  support  of  a  partv 
will  operate  more  or  less  to  Mas  the  minds  of  men  for 
or  against  particular  men,  or  particular  measures: 
when  wo  are  attached  to  the  party  that  espouses  the 
cause  of  religion  and  good  order,  this  Mas  is  in  some 
measure  commendable  and  salutary  :  a  mind  without 
inclination  would  be  a  blank,  and  when  inclination  is, 
there  is  the  groundwork  for  prepossession^  Strong 
minds  will  be  strongly  bent,  and  labour  under  a  strong 
bias ;  but  there  is  no  mind  so  weak  and  powerless  as 
not  to  have  its  inclinations,  and  none  so  perfect  as  to 
be  without  its  prepossessions :  the  mind  that  has  vir- 
tuous inclinations  will  be  prepossessed  In  favour  of 
every  thing  that  loans  to  virtue's  sme ;  It  were  well  for 
mankind  that  this  were  the  only  prepoosession ;  but  In 
the  present  mixture  of  truth  and  errour,  It  Is  necessary 
to  guard  against  prepoesessions  as  dangerous  anticipa- 
tions of  the''Judgement ;  If  their  oblectbe  not  perfectly 
pure,  or  their  force  be  not  qualified  by  the  restrictive 
powers  of  the  Judgement,  much  evil  springs  from  their 
abuse; 

T  Is  not  indulging  private  inclination, 
The  selfish  passions,  that  sustains  the  world. 
And  lends  its  Ruler  grace.— Thomson. 
I  take  It  for  a  rule,  that  In  marriage  the  chief  bad- 
ness is  to  acquire  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  each 
ether.'— Steele.  * 


Inclination  is  always  at  the  command  of  the  under 
standing ;  it  Is  our  duty  therefore  to  suppress  the  first 
risings  of  any  inclination  to  extravagance,  intem- 
perance, or  any  irregularity ;  *  Partiality  U  properly  the 
understanding's  judging  according  to  the  inclination  of 
the  will.*— South.  As  tendency  refers  to  the  thing 
rather  than  the  person,  it  is  our  business  to  avoid  that 
which  has  a  tendency  to  evil ;  « Every  immoral  act,  in 
the  direct  tendency  of  It,  is  certainly  a  step  down- 
wards.'—South.  The  propensity  will  soon  get  the 
mastery  of  the  beat  principles,  and  the  firmest  resolu- 
tion ;  it  is  our  duty  therefore  to  seek  all  the  aids  which 
religion  affords  to  subdue  eveiy propensity;  'Such  is 
the  propensity  of  our  nature  to  vice,  that  stronger 
restraints  than  those  of  mere  reason  are  necessary  to 
be  Imposed  on  man.'-— Blair.  Proneneso  to  evil  k 
Inherent  in  our  nature  which  we  derive  from  our  flrsx 
parents ;  it  Is  the  grace  of  God  which  alone  can  lift  ua 
up  above  this  grovelling  part  of  ourselves;  /Every 
commission  of  sin  imprints  upon  the  soul  a  further  dis- 


INCLINATION,  TENDENCY,  PROPENSITY, 
PR0NENE8S. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  designate  the  state  of 
the  will  towards  an  object:  inclination  (e.  Bent) 
denotes  its  first  movement  towards  an  object :  tendency, 
from  to  tend,  is  a  continued  inclination :  propensity, 
from  the  Latin  propensno  and  propendeo  to  hang  for- 
ward, denotes  a  still  stronger  leaning  of  the  will 


.  »»d 
downward,  characterizes 


prone,  rrora  tne  l>aiin  pronus  downward,  character! 
an  habitual  and  fixed  state  of  the  will  towards  an 
object.  The  inclination  expresses  the  leaning  but  not 
the  direction  of  that  leaning ;  tt  may  be  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  upwards  or  downwards;  consequently  we 
may  have  an  inclination  to  that  which  Is  good  or  bad, 
high  or  low ;  tendency  does  not  specify  any  particular 
direction ;  but  from  the  idea  of  pressing,  which  It  con- 
veys, It  Is  appropriately  applied  to  those  things  which 
degenerate  or  lead  to  what  is  bad ;  excessive  strictness 
in  the  treatment  of  children  has  a  tendency  to  damp 
the  spirit:  propensity  and  pronensss  both  designate  a 
downward  direction,  and  consequently  refer  only  to 
that  which  is  bad  and  low ;  a  person  baa  a  propensity 
d  a  prencmss  to  lying 


B1A8,  PREPOSSESSION,  PREJUDICE. 
Bias  (9.  Bent,  Bias)  marks  the  state  o*  the  mind ; 
prepossession  applies  either  to  the  generator  particular 
state  of  the  feelings ;  prejudice  is  employed  only  for 
opinions.  Prejudice,  In  French  prejudice,  Latin  pray 
judicium,  compounded  of  pros  before,  and  judicium 
judgement,  signifies  a  Judgement  before  hand,  that  is, 
before  examination.  Children  may  receive  an  early 
Mas  that  influences  their  future  character  and  destiny : 
prepossessions  spring  from  casualties;  they  do  not 
exist  In  young  minds:  prejudices  are  the  fruits  of  a 
contracted  education.  Physical  infirmities  often  give 
a  strong  Mas  to  serlou*  pursuits;  'It  should  be  the 
principal  labour  of  moral  writers  to  remove  the  bian 
which  inclines  the  mind  rather  to  prefer  natural  than 
moral  endowments.'— Haweeswoeth.  Preposses- 
sions created  by  outward  appearances  are  not  always 
fallacious:  'A  man  in  power,  who  can,  without  the 
ordinary  prepossessions  which  stop  the  way  to  the 
true  knowledge  and  service  of  mankind,  overlook  the 
little  distinctions  of  fortune,  raise  obscure  merit,  and 
discountenance  successful  indesert,  has,  in  the  minds  of 
knowing  men,  the  figure  of  an  angel  rather  than  a 
man.'— Steele.  It  is  at  present  the  fashion  to  brand 
every  thing  with  the  name  of  prejudice,  which  does  not 
coincide  with  the  lax  notions  of  the  age  '  It  is  the 
work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every  day  subduing  hie 
passions,  and  laying  aside  his  prejudices.  I  endeavour 
at  least  to  look  upon  men  and  their  actions  only  as  an 
Impartial  spectator.'— Skctatoe.  A  Mas  may  be 
overpowered,  a  prepossession  overcome,  and  a  pre- 
judice corrected  or  removed. 

We  may  be  Mossed  for  or  against,  we  are  alwaya 
prepoeseseed  in  favour,  and  mostly  prejudiced  against. 

COVETOU8NESS\  CUPIDITY,  AVARICE 
Conetousness,  from  covet,  and  enpido  to  desire, 
signifies  having  a  desire ;  cupidity  is  a  more  Immediate 
derivative  from  the  Latin  cupiditas,  and  signifies  tlie 
same  thing ;  avarice,  from  aveo  to  long  for,  signifies 
by  distinction  a  longing  for  money. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  an  illicit 
desire  after  objects  of  gratification ;  but  covetousneoo  > 
Is  applied  to  property  in  general ;  cupidity  and  anarica 
only  to  money  or  possessions*  A  child  may  display  its 
conetousnns  in  regard  to  the  playthings  which  fall  In 
its  way ;  a  man  shows  bis  cupidity  in  regard  to  the  gains 
that  fall  in  bis  way  5  we  should  therefore  be  careful  to 
check  a  eovetono  disposition  in  early  life,  lest  It  show 
itself  In  the  more  hateful  character  of  cupidity  in  ad- 
vanced years.  Cenetouaness  is  the  natural  disposition  for 
having  or  getting ;  cupidity  is  the  acquired  disposition. 
As  the  love  of  appropriation  Is  an  innate  characteristics: 
in  man,  that  of  accumulating  or  wanting  toaccumulale, 
which  constitutes  covetousneoo.  will  show  Itself,  in 
some  persons,  among  the  first  Indications  of  character ; 
'  Nothing  lies  on  our  bands  with  such  uneasiness  as 
time.  Wretched  and  thoughtless  creatures !  In  the 
only  place  where  conetousnsos  were  a  virtue,  we  turn 
prodlgals^-AnDisoN.  Where  the  prospect  of  amassing 
great  wealth  Is  set  before  a  roan,  aa  in  the  case  of  a 
'  province,  it  will  evince  r 
idity  be  not  excited ;  4  If  . . 
"of  property  u 


governour  of  a  distant  province,  it  will  evince  great 
virtue  in  him,  if  his  cupidity  be  not  excited ;  •  If  pre 
I  scription  be  once  sunken,  no  " 
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•scare,  when  It  once  become*  an  object  large  enough  to 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  indigent  power.'-»Buaut. 

The  covetous  man  seeks  to  add  to  what  be  has:  the 
avaricious  man  only  strives  to  retain  what  he  has ;  the 
tomttous  man  sacrifice*  others  to  indulge  himself; 
the  avartciovs  man  Will  sometimes  sacrifice  himself  to 
Indulge  others:  for  generosity,  which  Is  opposed  to 
cautiousness,  is  sometimes  associated  with  avarice  ; 
•  At  last  Swift's  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for  his 
kindness :  he  would  refuse  (his  friends)  a  bottle  of 
wine.'—- Johnson. 


AVARICIOUS,  MISERLY,  PARSIMONIOUS, 
NIGGARDLY.; 

Avaricious,  from  the  Latin  are*  to  desire,  signifies 
in  general  longing  for,  but  by  distinction  longing  for 
money;  «*»«rf|r  signifies  like  a  mieerot -miserable  man, 
for  none  are  so  miserable  as  the  lovet  t  of  money ;  par- 
simomious,  from  the  Latin  porta  to  snare  or  save,  sig- 
nifies literally  saying;  niggardly  is  a  frequentative  of 
nigh  or  close,  signifies  very  nigh. 

The  avariciouo  man  and  the  wiser  are  one  and  the 
same  character,  with  this  exception,  that  the  miser 
carries  his  passion  for  money  to  a  still  greater  excess. 
An  avaricious  man  shows  his  love  of  money  in  bis 
ordinary  dealings ;  but  the  mieer  lives  upon  it,  and 
suffer*  every  privation  rather  than  part  with  1l  An 
avaricious  man  may  sometimes  be  indulgent  to  him- 
self, and  generous  toothers;  'Though  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  aged  may  justify  a  cautious  frugality, 
they  can  by  no  means  excuse  a  sordid  avarice.' — Blue. 
The  miser  is  dead  to  every  thing  but  the  treasure  which 
he  has  amassed ; 

As  some  lone  miser  visiting  hla  store, 
Bends  at  bis  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er ; 
Hoards  after  boards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 
Yet  still  be  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still ; 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 
Fleas'd  with  each  buss  that  Heav'n  to  man  supplies. 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails  and  sorrows  mil, 
To  see  the  hoard  of  hitman  bliss  so  small. 

Goldsmith. 
Parsimonious  and  niggardly  are-  the  subordinate 
characieristicks  of  avarice.  The  avaricious  man  in- 
dulges his  passion  for  money  by  parsimony,  that  Is,  by- 
saving  out  of  hhnsetf,  or  by  niggardly  ways  In  his 
dealings  with  ethers.  He  who  spends  a  farthing  on 
himself,  where  others  with  the  same  means  spend  a 
shilling,  does  it  from  parsimony;  *  Armstrong  died  in 
September,  1779,  and  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends  left 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  saved  by  great  parsi- 
mony out  of  a  very  moderate  income.'— Johnson.  He 
who  looks  to  every  farthing  in  the  bargains  he  makes, 
gets  the  name  of  a  niggard;  'I  have  heard  Dodsley, 
by  whom  Akenskle'S  "Pleasures  of  tks  Imagination" 
was  published,  relate,  that  when  the  copy  was  offered 
him,  he  canted  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked 
Into  it,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  niggardly  offer,  for 
this  was  no  every  day  writer.'— Johnson.  Avarice 
sometimes  cloaks  itself  under  the  name  of  prudence : 
h  is,  as  GoMsmxb  saya,  often  the  only  virtue  which  is 
left  a  man  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  miser  is  his 
own  greatest  enemy,  and  no  man's  friend ;  his  ill-got- 
ten wealth  is  generally  a  curse  to  him  by  whom  it  is 
Inherited.  A  man  Is  sometimes  rendered  varsimoni- 
one  by  circumstances;  he  who  first  saves  from  neces- 
sity but  too  often  ends  with  saving  from"  inclination. 
The  niggard  is  an  object  of  contempt,  and  sometimes 
hatred ;  every  one  fears  to  lose  by  a  man  who  strives 
to  gain  from  all. 

(ECONOMICAL,  SAVING,  SPARING,  THRIFTY, 
PENURIOUS,  NIGGARDLY. 
The  Idea  of  not  spending  is  common  to  all  these 
terms;  but  economical  signifies  not  spending  unneces- 
sarily or  unwisely ;  saving  m  keeping  and  laying  by 
with  care ;  sparing  is  keeping  out  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  spent;  thrifty  or  thriving  is  accumulating  by 
means  of  saving :  penurious  is  suffering  as  from  penu- 
ry by  means  of  saving;  niggardly,  after  the  manner 
of  a  niggard,  nigh  or  close  person,  is  not  spending  or 
letting  go,  but  in  the  smallest  possible  quantities. 
To  be  economical  Is  a  virtue  In  those  who  have  but 
eons;  *1  cannot  fancy  that  a  shopkeeper's 
U 


wife  in  Cheapslde  has  a  greater  tenderness  for  the  fcs* 
tune  of  her  husband  than  a  citizen's  wife  in  Paris ;  or v 
that  Miss  in  a  boarding-school  is  more  an  economist  in 
dress  than  Mademoiselle  in  a  nunnery.'— Goldsmith 
All  the  other  epithets  however  are  employed  in  a  sense 
more  or  less  unfavourable ;  ho  who  is  saving  when 
young,  will  be  covetous  when  old ;  he  who  is  sparing 
will  generally  be  sparta/outof  the  comforts  of  others; 
be  woo  is  thrifty  commonly  adds  the  desire  of  getting 
with  that  of  saving;  he  who  is  penurious  wants  no 
thing  to  make  him  a  complete  miser ;  he  who  is  nig- 
gardly in  his  dealings  will  be  mostly  avaricious  in  his 
character ;x» I  may  say  of  fame  as  FalstafiT  did  of 
honour,  "  if  it  comes  it  comes  unlook'd  for,  and  there 
is  an  end  on'L"  I  am  content  with  a  bare  caving 
game.'— Pore. 
Youth  is  not  rich,  in  time  it  may  be  poor. 
Part  with  it,  as  with  money,  sparing .— Youho. 

( Nothing  Is  penuriously  imparted,  of  which  a  more 
liberal  distribution  would  increase  real  felicity.'— 
Johnson. 

Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engagM  does  stand, 

For  days  that  yet  belong  to  fate, 
tikes        -   — 


an  unthrift  mortgage  hit 
'  hands.— Co' 


hi. 


Doesli 

Before  it  fails  into  his 

No  niggard  nature ;  men  are  prodigals.— Youno< 


(ECONOMY,  FRUGALITY,  PARSIMONY 
(Economy,  from. the  Greek  Uxnvoula,  implies  ma- 
nagement; frugality,  from  the  Latin  fruges  fruits, 
implies  temperance ;  parsimony  (s.  Avaricious)  im- 
plies simply  forbearing  to  spend,  which  Is  in  fact  the 
common  Idea  included  in  these  terms ;  but  the  econo- 
mical man  spares  expense  according  to  circumstances ; 
be  adapts  his  expenditure  to  his  means,  and  renders  it 
by  contrivance  as  effectual  to  his  purpose  as  possible ; 
4  War  and  economy  are  tilings  not  easily  reconciled, 
and  the  attempt  of  leaning  towards  parsimony  in  such 
a  state  may  be  the  worst  mconomy  in  the  world.'— 
Bono*  The  frugal  man  spares  expense  on  himself 
or  on  his  indulgences;  he  may  however  be  liberal  to 
others  while  be  is  frugal  towards  himself;  •  I  accept 
of  your  invitation  to  supper,  but  I  must  make  ibis 
agreement  beforehand,  that  you  dismiss  me  soon,  and 
treat  me  frugally.*— Melmoth  {Letters  of  Pliny). 
The  parsimonious  man  saves  from  himself  as  well  as 
others ;  he  has  no  other  object  than  saving.  By  mcono- 
my, a  man  may  make  a  limited  income  turn  to  the 
best  account  for  himself  and  his  family ;  by  frugality 
he  may  with  a  limited  income  be  enabled  to  do  much 
good  to  others;  by  parsimony  he  maybe  enabled  to 
accumulate  great  sums  out  of  a  narrow  Income :  hence 
it  is  that  we  recommend  a  plan  for  being  economical; 
we  recommend  a  diet  for  being  frugal;  we  or ~  ' 
a  habit  or  a  character  for  being  parsimonious. 


(ECONOMY,  MANAGEMENT. 
(Economy  {v.  (Economy)  has  a  more  comprehensive 
moaning  than  management ;  for  it  Includes  the  system 
of  science  and  of  legislation  as  well  as  that  of  Uomes- 
llck  arrangements;  as  the  mconomy  of  agriculture;  ihe- 
Internal  ojconomy  of  a  government ;  political,  civil,  or 
religious  esconomy;  or  the  esconomy  of  one's  house 
hold ;  '  Your  esconomy  I  suppose  begins  now  to  be  set- 
tled; your  expenses  are  adjusted  to  your  revenue/— 
Johnson.  Management,  on  the  contrary,  Is  an  action, 
that  is  very  seldom  abstracted  from  hs  agent,  and  Is 
always  taken  in  a  partial  sense,  namely,  an  a  part  of 
mconomy.  The  internal  mconomy  of  a  family  depends- 
principally  on  the  prudent  management  of  the  female : 
the  esconomy  of  every  well-regulated  community  re- 
quires that  all  the  members  should  keep  their  station* 
and  preserve  a  strict  subordination ; 

Oh  spare  this  waste  of  being  half  divine. 
And  vindicate  th'  mconomy  of  beav'n.— Yotrmn 


The  management  of  particular  branches  of  civil  i 

hould  ber  ._—-._-  *™ 

anagement 
the  poet  (Milton),  than  this  of  Sampson'i jejrtoing  the 


**mv  should  belong  to  particular  individuals;  'What 
incident  can  show  more  management  and  address  in 


summons  of  the  idolaters,  and  obeying  the  visitation 

|  Of  GOdt  Spirit.'— CUHBERLAITO. 
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AVIDITY,  GREEDINESS,  EAGERNESS, 
Are  epithets  espressive  of  a  strong  desire;  asttftf, 
in  Latin  aviditas,  from  aveo  to  desire,  expresses  very 
suong  desire ;  greediness,  from  the  German  gisrig,  and 
begehren  to  desire,  signifies  the  same;  eagerness,  from 
«sf *r,  and  the  Latin  acsr  sharp,  signifies  acmeness  of 
feeling.  " 

wletib'te  ta  in  mental  desires  what  greediness  to  in 
animal  appetites :  eagerness  to  not  so  vehement,  but 
more  impatient  than  aviditf  or  greediness.  Avidity 
and  greediness  respect  simply  the  desire  of  possessing ; 
eagerness  the  genera)  desire  of  attaining  an  object 
An  opportunity  is  seized  with  avidity;  or  a  person 
gratifies  his  aviditf ;  'I  have  heard  that  Addison's 
avidity  did  not  satisfy  itself  with  the  air  of  renown, 
but  that  with  great  eagerness  he  laid  hold  on  his  pro- 
portion of  the  profits?— Johhsoh.  The  miser  grasps 
4tt  money  with  greediness,  or  the  glutton  devours  with 
greediness.  A  person  runs  with  eagerness  in  order  to 
get  to  the  place  of  destination;  a  soldier  lights  with 
eagerness  in  order  to  conquer:  a  lover  looks  with 
eager  impatience  for  a  letter  from  the  object  of  his 
affection; 

the  ssa  listen,  when  the  fr*e*>  merchant, 

WtosJlbto  wealth, 


parents  to  their  children ;  and  superkrars  tn  general 
bestow  upon  their  dependants  that  which  they  cannot 
provide  for  themselves. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  to  moral  ob- 
jects or  circumstances,  tbey  strictly  adhere  to  the  same 
line  of  distinction.  We  give  our  consent;  we  five 
our  promise;  we  give  our  word ;  we  give  credit;  we 
give  in  all  cases  that  which  may  be  simply  transferred 
from  one  to  another ; 

Happy  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move, 
When  kings  give  liberty,  and  subjects  love. 

DSJfHAX. 

Liberties,  rights,  privileges,  favours,  Indulgences,  per- 
missions, arid  all  things  are  granted,  which  are  in  the 
Is  only  of  a  few,  but  are  acceptable  10  many ; 

The  gods  will  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  they  want 

Daman. 


To  gorge  Its  ravenous  Jaws,  b 
And  stands  himself  ur — 
For  the  last  plunge.— J 


And  stands  himself  upon  the  splitting  deck 
-      ■    -  Lna. 


Jlviditf  is  employed  in  an  adverbial  form  to  qualify 
an  action:  we  seise  with  aviditf.  Greediness  marks 
the  abstract  quality  or  habit  of  the  mind ;  it  to  the  cha- 
ractertstick  of  low  and  brutal  minds :  eagerness  de- 
notes the  transitory  state  of  a  feeling;  a  person  dis- 
covers bis  eagerness  In  bis  looks. 


TO  GIVE,  GRANT,  BESTOW,  ALLOW. 

Give,  In  Saxon  gifan.  German  /seen,  etc  Is  derived 
♦by  Adeiung  from  the  old  word  f if  the  hollow  of  the 
.hand,  because  the  band  was  commonly  used  In  pledging 
or  giving,  whence  this  word  to  allied  to  the  Greek 
ityyurftt  to  pledge  or  promise,  and  yvOs  a  limb  \grwt 
to  probably  contracted  from  guarantee,  and  the  French 
garantir,  signifying  to  assure  any  thing  to  a  person  by 


one's  word  or  deed ;  est  tow  Is  cbmpoonded  of  be  and 
stony,  which  In  English  and  the  northern  languages  sig- 
nifies to  place,  whence  to  bestow  signifies  to  dispose  ac- 
cording to  one'i  wishes  and  convenience;  allow  is  here 
taken  In  the  same  general  sense  as  in  the  article  To 
admit,  allow. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  another  what  to  our 
own,  or  in  our  power,  is  common  to  these  terms;  this 
is  the  whole  signification  of  give;  but  front,  bestow 
allow  include  accessory  Ideas  in  their  meaning, 


ble  to  a  divine  poen 
pains  on  that  wbicb 


and  allow 

To  grant  is  to  give  at  one's  pleasure ;  io  bestow  to  to 
give  with  a  certala  degree  of  necessity.  Giving  is 
confined  10  no  object ;  whatever  property  we  transfer 
into  the  hands  of  another,  that  we  give;  we  give 
money,  clothes,  food,  or  whatever  is  transferable: 
granting  to  confined  to  such  objects  as  afford  plea- 
sure or  convenience ;  they  may  consist  of  transferable 
property  or  not;  bestowing  m  applied  to  such  objects 
only  as  are  necessary  to  supply  wants,  which  always 
consist  of  that  which  to  transferable.  We  give  what 
'is  liked  or  not  liked,  asked  for  or  unasked  for;  we 
grant  that  only  which  is  wished  for  and  requested. 
One  may  give  poison  or  medicine;  one  may  givs  to  a 
<beggar.  or  to  a  friend ;  one  grants  a  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  loan :  we  give  what  to  wanted  or  not  wanted ; 
we  bestow  that  only  which  to  expressly  wanted :  we 
£ive  with  an  idea  of  a  return  or  otherwise ;  we  grant 
voluntarily,  without  any  prospect  of  a  return ;  we 
oivs  for  a  permanency  or  otherwise ;  we  bestow  only 
In  particular  cases  which  require  immediate  notice. 
Many  give  things  to  the  rich  only  to  increase  the  num- 
<ber  or  their  superfluities,  and  they  give  to  the  poor  10 
relieve  their  necessities ;  they  bestow  their  alms  on 
an  indigent  sufferer. 

To  give  has  no  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
action  or  the  agent ;  It  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all 
conditions :  to  grant  bespeaks  not  only  the  will  but 
toe  power  and  influence  of  the  grantor;  to  bestow 
bespeaks  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  receiver. 
Children  may  give  to  their  parents  and  parents  to  their 
children,  kings  to  their  subjects  or  subjects  to  (heir 
'1  only  front  to  their  subjects,  or 


Blessings,  care,  concern,  and  the  like,  are  I 

upon  those  who  are  dependent  upon  others  for  wbat- 

Give  and  bestow  are  likewise  said  of  things  as  well 
1  of  persons ;  grant  is  said  only  of  persona.  Give 
to  here  equally  general  and  indefinite ;  bestow  conveys 
the  idea  of  giving  under  circumstances  of  neceseiiy 
and  urgency.  One  gives  a  preference  to  a  particular 
situation ;  one  gives  a  thought  to  a  subject  that  is  pro- 
posed; one  frees  time  and  labour  to  any  matter  that 
rs  attention ;  'Milton  afterward  give  us  a 
'  the  morning,  which  is  wonderfully  suite- 
joem.'— Amnion.  But  one  bestows 
icb  demands  particular  attention; 
one  bestows  a  moment's  thought  on  one  particular 
subject,  out  of  the  number  which  engage  attentiou; 
1  After  having  thus  treated  at  large  of  Paradise  Lost,  I 
could  not  think  it  sufficient  to  have  celebrated  this 
poem,  in  the  whole,  without  descending  to  particulars: 
I  have  therefore  bestowed  a  paper  on  each  book.'— 
Aodison. 

That  to  granted  which  Is  desired,  if  not  directly 
asked  for ;  that  to  bestowed  which  is  wanted  as  a 
matter  of  necessity ;  that  to  allowed  which  may  be  ex- 
pected, if  not  directly  required. 

What  to  granted  to  perfectly  gratuitous  on  the  part 
of  the  giver,  it  to  a  pure  favour,  and  lays  the  receiver 
under  an  obligation ;  what  to  bestowed  to  occasional, 
altogether  depending  on  the  circumstances  and  dispo- 
sition of  both  giver  and  receiver ;  what  Is  allowed  is  a 
gift  stipulated  as  to  time  and  quantity,  which  as  to 
continuance  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  giver. 

It  Is  as  improper  to  grant  a  person  more  than  be 
asks,  as  It  to  to  ask  a  person  for  more  than  he  can 
Alms  are  very  ill  bestowed  which  only  serve 

encourage  beggary  and  idleness;  many  of  the  poor 
are  allowed  a.  small  sum  weekly  from  the  parish. 

A  grant  comprehends  in  it  something  more  Im- 
portant than  an  allowance,  and  passes  between  persons 
in  a  higher  station;  what  to  bestowed  Is  of  less  value 
than  either.  A  father  allows  bis  son  a  yearly  sum  for 
his  casual  expenses,  or  a  master  allows  his  servant  a 
maintenance ;  '  Martial's  description  of  a  species  of 
lawyers  to  full  of  humour:  "Men  that  hire  out  their 
words  and  anger,  that  are  more  or  torn  passionate  as 
they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  client  a  quantity 
of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which  they  receive 
from  him."  *— Addison.  Kings  grant  pensions  to  their 


governments  grant  subsidies  to  one  another 
If  you  In  pity  front  this  one  request, 
My  death  shallglut  the  hatred  of  his  fc 


DftYDIR. 

Belief  to  bestowed  on  the  indigent ;  •  Our  Saviour  doth 
plainly  witness  that  there  should  not  be  as  much  as  a 
cup  of  cold  water  bestowed  for  his  sake  without  re- 
ward.*— Hooaaa. 

In  a  figurative  acceptation  that  is  granted  which  to 
given  byway  of  favour  or  indulgence;  that  is  be- 
stowed which  is  done  in  Justice,  or  by  way  of  reward 
or  necessity ;  that  is  allowed  which  is  done  by  way  of 
courtesy  or  compliance. 

In  former  times  the  kings  of  England  granted  cer- 
tain privileges  to  some  towns,  which  tbey  retain  to 
this  any ;  'All  the  land  to  the  queen's,  unless  there  be 
some  grant  of  any  part  thereof  to  be  snowed  from  her 
majesty.'— Spxusaa.    Those  who  are  hasty  In  a» 
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plaudmg  frequently  bestow  their  commendations  on 

very  undeserving  objects ; 

So  much  the  more  thy  diligence  bestow, 

lii  depth  of  winter  to  defend  the  snow.— Dilydkx. 

A  candid  man  allows  merit  even  in  hie  rivals ;  »  I  shall 

be  ready  to  allow  the  pope  as  little  power  here  as  you 

please.'— Swift. 

TO  GIVE,  AFFORD,  SPAKE. 
t/w«  is  here  the  generics:  term,  as  in  the  preceding 
article;  afford,  probably  changed  from  afferred,  from 
the  Latin  o#er»,  or  ad  and  fero,  signifies  literally  to 
bring  to  a  person;  spore,  in  German  sparen,  Latin 
pareo,  and  Hebrew  p^3  to  preserve,  signifies  here  to 
Jay  np  for  a  particular  purpose.  These  words  are 
allied  to  each  other  in  the  sense  of  sending  forth :  but 
the  former  denotes  an  unqualified  and  unconditional 
action  ;  the  latter  bears  a  relation  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  agent.  A  person  is  said  to  give  money  without 
any  regard  to  the  state  of  his  finances :  he  is  said  to 
afford  what  he  gives,  when  one  wishes  to  define  his 
pecuniary  condition ;  •  Nothing  can  give  that  to  another 
which  it  hath  not  itself.'— Bbamhau..  'The  same 
errours  ran  through  all  families,  where  there  Is  wealth 
enough  to  aflbrd  that  their  sons  may  be  good  for  no- 
thing.'—Swift.  The  same  idea  runs  through  the  ap- 
plication of  these  terms  to  ail  other  cases,  in  which 
inanimate  things  are  made  the  agents; 
Are  these  our  great  pursuits  1  Is  this  to  live, 
These  all  the  hopes  this  much-lov'd  world  can  f  foe? 

Jinvms. 
•Onr  paper  manufacture  takes  Into  use  several  mean 
materials,  which  could  be  put  to  no  other  use,  and 
affords  work  fos  several  hands  In  the  collection  of 
them,  which  are  incapable  of  any  other  employment.* 
— Addwow.  When  we  say  a  thing  gives  satisfaction, 
we  simply  designate  the  action ;  when  we  say  It  affords 
pleasure,  we  refer  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
thing  thus  specified ;  the  former  Is  employed  only  to 
declare  Uie  fact,  the  latter  to  characterise  the  object 
Hence,  in  certain  cases,  we  should  say,  this  or  that 
posture  of  the  body  giioes  ease  to  a  sick  person ;  but, 
as  a  moral  sentiment,  we  should  say,  nothing  affords 
such  ease  to  the  mind  as  a  clear  conscience ;  'This  is 
the  consolation  of  all  Rood  men.  unto  whom  the  uM- 

auiiy  affardeth  continual  comfort  and  security.' — 
sown.  (Fulg.  Err.)  Upon  the  same  grounds  the 
use  of  these  terms  is  Justified  in  the  following  cases ; 
to  give  rise ;  or  givs  birth ;  to  give  occasion :  to  afford 
an  opportunity ;  to  afford  a  plea  or  a  pretext ;  to  afford 
ground,  and  the  like. 

To  afford  and  spars  both  Imply  the  deducting  from 
one's  property  with  convenience,  but  afford  respects 
solely  expenses  which  are  no  more  than  commensurate 
with  our  income ;  spare  Is  said  of  things  in  general, 
which  we  may  part  with  without  any  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  our  comfort.  There  are  few  so  destitute 
that  they  cannot  afford  something  for  the  relief  of 
others,  who  are  more  destitute ; 
Accept  whate'er  JEaeas  can  afford, 
Untoueb'd  thy  arms,  untaken  by  thy  sword. 

Daman. 
He  who  has  two  things  of  a  kind  may  easily  spare 
one ;  '  How  many  men,  In  the  common  concerns  of 
life,  lend  sum*  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  to 
spare.* — Addison. 

TO  GIVE,  PRESENT,  OFFER,  EXHIBIT. 
These  terms  have  a  common  signification,  inasmuch 
as  th«»y  designate  the  inontia!  net  of  transferring some- 
tbine,  from  one's  self  to  another.  The  first  is  here  as 
elsewhere  (v.  To  give,  grant)  the  most  indefinite  and 
extensive  in  its  meaning ;  it  denotes  the  complete  act  :• 
the  latter  two  refer  rather  to  the  preliminaries  of  giv- 
ing, than  to  the  act  itself.  What  is  give*  is  actually 
transferred :  what  is  presented,  that  Is  made  a  present 
to  any  one ;  what  is  offered  is  brought  in  the  way  of  a 
person,  or  pat  in  the  way  of  being  transferred :  we 
yrtsetU  In  giving,  and  offer  in  order  to  give ;  but  it 
may  be  that  we  may  give  without  presenting  or  ofler- 

•  Vide  Oirard :  »  Donner,  presenter,  oflVlr." 


In? ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  present  or  offer, 
without  giving. 

To  give  is  the  familiar  term  which  designates  the 
ordinary  transfer  of  property :  to  present  to  a  term  of 
respect;  it  includes  la  it  the  formality  and  ceremony 
of  setting  before  another  that  which  we  wish  to  give  : 
to  offer  is  an  act  of  humility  or  solemnity :  it  bespeaks 
the  movement  of  the  heart,  which  impels  to  the  mak- 
ing a  transfer  or  gift.  We  give  to  our  domesricks;  we 
present  to  princes ;  we  offer  to  God  *  we  give  to  a 
person  what  we  wish  to  be  received ;  we  present  to  a 
person  what  we  think  agreeable;  we  offer  what  we 
think  acceptable:  what  is  given  is  supposed  to  be 
ours; 
Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have, 
Which  with  his  dying  breath  Dammtas  gave. 

DaVDKR. 

What  we  offer  is  supposed  to  be  at  our  command ; 
Alexis  will  thy  homely  gifts  disdain ; 
Nor,  sbouldst  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 
Will  rich  Iolas  yield,  bat  offer  more.— Drydi*. 
What  we  pretest  need  not  be  either  our  own  or  at  our 
command ;  •  It  fell  out  at  the  same  time,  that  a  very 
fine  colt,  which  promised  great  strength  and  speed, 
was  presented  to  Octavius :  Virgil  assured  them  that 
he  would  prove  a  jade :  upon  trial,  It  was  found  as  be 
bad  said.' — Walsh.    We  give  a  person  not  only  our 
external  property,  but  our  esteem,  our  confidence,  our 
company,  and  the  like;  an  ambassador  presents  his 
credentials  at  court ;  a  subject  offere  his  services  to  his 

They  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  when  ap- 
plied to  words  or  actions,  Instead  of  property ;  we 
speak  of  giving  a  person  an  assurance,  or  a  contradic- 
tion: of  presenting  an  address,  and  offering  an  apo- 
logy: o(  giving  a  reception,  presenting  a  figure,  or 
offering  an  insult.  They  may  likewise  be  extended  in 
their  application,  not  only  to  personal  and  individual 
actions,  but  also  to  such  as  respect  the  puhlick  at  large  * 
we  give  a  description  In  writing,  as  well  as  by  word  of 
mouth ;  one  presents  the  publick  with  the  fruit  of  one's 
labours ;  we  offer  remarks  on  such  things  as  attract 
notice,  and  caH  for  animadversion. 

These  terms  may  also  be  employed  to  designate  the 
actions  of  unconscious  agents,  by  which  they  are  cha- 
racterized :  In  this  sense  they  come  very  near  to  the 
word  exhibit,  which,  from  ezhibeo,  signifies  to  hold  or 
put  forth.  Here  the  word  give  is  equally  indefinite 
and  general,  denoting  simply  to  send  from  itself,  and 
applies  mostly  to  what  proceeds  from  another  thing,  by 
a  natural  cause:  thus,  a  thing  is  said  to  give  pain.  01 
to /-tee  pleasure; 

The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

Shakskarb. 
Things  am  said  to  present  or  offer,  that  is.  in  the  sense 
of  setting  them  to  view ;  others  only  by  the  figure  of 
personification :  thus,  a  town  is  said  to  present  a  fine 
view,  or  an  idea  presents  itself  to  the  mind ; 
Its  pearl  the  rock  presentst  its  gold  the  mine. 

Jkntns. 
An  opportunity  offers,  that  la,  offers  Itself  to  our  notice ; 
True  genuine  dulness  mov'd  his  pity, 
Unless  it  offer* d  to  be  witty.— Swim 
To  exhibit  Is  properly  applied  In  this  sense  of  setting 
forth  to  view ;  but  expresses  likewise  the  idea  of  at- 
tracting notice  also:  that  which  is  exhibited  Is  more 
striking  than  what  is  presented  or  offered  ;  thus  a  poem 
is  said  to  exhibit  marks  of  genius ;  '  The  recollection 
of  the  past  becomes  dread  Ail  to  a  guiltymnn.  U  exhibits 
to  him  a  life  thrown  away  on  vanities  and  follies.'— 
Blaib. 


TO  INTRODUCE,  PRESENT. 

To  introduce,  from  the  Latin  mtroduco,  signifies 
literally  to  bring  within  or  Into  any  place ;  to  present  i 
(v.  To  give)  signifies  to  bring  into  the  presence  of.  As 
they  respect  persons,  the  former  passes  between  equals, 
the  latter  only  among  persons  or  rank  and  power :  one 
literary  man  Is  introduced  to  another  by  means  of  a 
common  friend :  he  Is  presented  at  court  by  a  nobleman. 

As  these  terms  respect  thing*,  we  say  that  subjects 
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are  introduced  in  the  eaorie  of  conversation ;  The  | 
endeavours  of  freethinkers  tend  only  lo  introduce 
slavery  and  errour  among  men.'— Berkeley  Men-* 
particular  views  upon  certain  subjects  uevrtsentU  to 
the  notice  of  others  through  the  medium  of  publication, 
or  objects  are  presented  to  the  view  j 

Now  every  ieaf,  and  every  moving  breath, 
Present*  «  foe,  and  every  foe  a  death. 

Behujji. 

ALLOWANCE,  STIPEND,  SALAEY,  WAGES, 

HIRE,  PAY. 
All  these  terms  denote  a  stated  sum  paid  according 
to  certain  stipulations.  Allowance,  from  allow  {v.  To 
admit,  allow),  signifies  tho  thing  allowed;  stipend,  in 
Latin  stipendhtm,  from  stipes  a  piece  of  money,  signi- 
ng money  paid:  salary,  in  Frrocb  salatr*  Lat  n  so- 
larium, comes  from  sal  salt,  which  was  originally  the 
principal  pay  for  soldiers ;  wages,  in  French  gage,  La- 
tin vadium,  from  the  Hebrew  p J\  labour,  signifies  that 
which  la  paid  for  labour;  hire  expresses  the  sum  for 
which  one  is  hired,  and  pay  the  sum  that  is  lo  be  paid. 
An  allowance  is  gratuitous ;  It  ceases  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  donor;  '  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  officiously  in- 
formed, thai  Mr.  Savage  bad  ridiculed  him :  by  which 
he  was  so  much  exasperated  that  be  withdrew  the  al- 
lowance which  he  had  paid  him.'— Johhson.  All  the 
rest  are  the  requital  for  some  supposed  service ;  they 
cease  with  the  engagement  made  between  the  parties. 
A  stipend  is  more  fixed  and  permanent  than  a  salary; 
and  that  than  wages,  hire,  or  pay:  a  stipend  depends 
upou  the  fulfilling  of  an  engagement,  rather  than  on 
the  will  of  an  individual ;  a  salary  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tract between  the  giver  and  receiver,  and  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  will. 

An  allowance  may  be  given  in  any  form,  or  at  any 
stated  limes ;  a  stipend  and  salary  are  paid  yearly,  or 
at  even  portions  of  a  year ;  wages,  hire,  and  pay,  are 
estimated  by  days,  weeks,  or  months,  as  well  as  years. 
An  allowance  may  be  made  by,  with,  and  to  persons 
of  all  ranks,  a  stipend  and  salary  are  assignable  only 
to  persons  of  respectability ; 

Is  not  the  care  of  souls  a  load  sufficient  f 
Are  not  your  boly  stipends  paid  for  this  1 

Drtdbx. 

*  Several  persons,  out  of  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand.' 
—Swift.  Wages  are  given  to  labourers ;  *  The  pea- 
sant and  the  mechanick,  when  they  have  received  the 
wages  of  the  day,  and  procured  their  strong  beer  and 
supper,  have  scarce  a  wish  unsatisfied.'— Hawxes- 
worth.    Mire  is  given  to  servants ; 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  Aire  Isav'd  under  your  father. 

Shaksfbaee. 

Pay  is  given  to  soldiers  or  such  as  are  employed  under 
government ; 

Come  on,  brave  soldiers,  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 

And  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 
Shaxjpeaee. 


GIFT,  PRESENT,  DONATION,  BENEFAC- 
TION. 

Gift  is  derived  from  to  give,  in  toe  sense  of  what  is 
rommunicated  to  another  gratuitously  of  one's  pro- 
perty ;  present  is  derived  from  to  present,  signifying  the 
thing  presented  to  another ;  donation,  from  the  French 
donation,  and  the  Latin  dono  to  present  or  give,  is  a 
species  of  gift. 

The  gift  is  an  act  of  generosity  or  condescension ;  it 
contributes  to  the  benefit  of  the  receiver :  the  present  is 
an  act  of  kindness,  courtesy,  or  respect;  it  contributes 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  receiver.  The  gift  pastes  from 
the  rich  to  the  poor,  from  the  high  to  the  low,  and  creates 
an  obligation :  the  present  passes  either  between  equals, 
or  from  the  Inferlour  to  the  superiour.  Whatever  we 
receive  from  God,  through  the  bounty  of  his  Providence, 
we  entitle  a  gift ; 

The  gifts  of  heav'n  my  following  song  pursues, 
Aerial  noney  and  ambrosial  dews.— Drtden. 
Whatever  we  receive  from  our  friends,  or  whatever 


princes  receive  from  their  subjects,  are  emitted  pre 
sents  ; 

Have  what  you  ask,  your  presents  I  receive ; 

Land,  whese  and  when  you  please,  with  ample  leave. 

We  are  told  by  all  travellers  that  it  is  a  custom  in  the 
east,  never  to  approach  a  great  man  without  a  present  ; 
the  value  of*  gift  is  often  heightened  by  being  given 
opportunely.  The  value  of  a  present  often  depends 
upon  the  value  we  have  for  the  giver;  the  smallest 
present  from  an  esteemed  friend  is  of  more  worth  in  our 
eyes,  than  the  costliest  presents  tbaimonarchs  receive 
The  gift  is  private,  and  benefits  the  individual ;  the 
donation  is  pubjick,  and  serves  some  general  purpose* 
what  is  given  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  any  pool 
person,  is  a  gift ;  what  is  given  lo  support  an  uistitq- 
tlon  is  a  donation.  The  clergy  are  indebted  to  ihetr 
patrons  for  the  livings  which  are  in  their  gift; 
And  she  shall  have  them,  if  again  she  sues. 
Since  you  the  giver  and  the  gift  refuse.— Drydbk. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  pious  and  charitable,  in  all 
ages,  to  make  donations  for  thesupport  of  alms-houses, 
hospitals,  Infinnaries^and  such  institutions  as  serve  to 
diminish  the  sum  of  human  misery ;  l  The  ecclesias- 
ticks  were  not  content  with  the  donations  made  them 
by  the  Saxon  princes  and  nobles.'— Home. 

Benefaction  and  donation  both  denote  an  act  of  cha- 
rily ,  but  the  former  comprehends  more  than  the  latter ; 
a  benefaction  comprehends  acts  of  personal  service  in 
general  towards  the  indigent :  donation  respects  simply 
the  act  of  giving  and  the  thing  given.  Benefactions  are 
for  private  use ;  donations  are  for  publick  service.  A 
benefactor  to  the  poor  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
distribution  of  money;  he  enters  into  all  their  neces- 
sities, consults  their  individual  cases,  and  suits  his  bene- 
factions to  their  exigencies ;  his  influence,  his  counsel, 
his  puree,  and  his  property,  are  employed  for  their  good : 
his  donations  form  the  smallest  part  of  the  good  which 
lie  does;  'The  light  and  influence  that  the  heavens 
bestow  upon  this  lower  world,  though  ihe  lower  world 
cannot  equal  their  benefaction,  yet  with  a  kind  of 
grateful  return,  it  reflects  those  rays  that  It  cannot  re- 
compense.'—South.  *  Titles  and  lands  given  to  God 
ere  never,  and  plates,  vestments,  and  other  sacred  uten- 
sils, are  seldom  consecrated ;  yet  certain  it  is  that  after 
the  donation  of  them  to  the  church,  it  is  as  really  a  sa- 
crilege to  steal  them  aa  It  Is  to  pull  down  a  church.*— 
South. 


TO  DEVISE,  BEdUEATH. 

Devise,  compounded  of  de  and  vise  or  pints,  parti- 
ciple of  video  to  see  or  show,  signifies  to  point  out  spe- 
cifically; bequeath,  compounded  of  be  and  queath,  in 
Saxon  cuesan,  from  the  Latin  quaso  to  say,  signifies  to 
give  over  to  a  person  by  saying  or  by  word  of  mouth. 

To  devise  is  a  formal,  to  bequeath  is  an  informal 
assignment  of  our  property  to  another  on  our  dr»ath. 
We  devise  only  by  a  legal  testament;  'The  right  ot 
inheritance  or  descent  to  his  children  and  relations 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  much  earlier  than  the 
right  of  devising  by  testament.'— Blacebtohe.  We 
may  bequeath  simply  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  any  ex- 
pression of  our  will :  we  can  devise  only  that  which  is 
property  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  we  may  bequeath  in  the 
moral  sense  any  thing  which  we  cause  to  pass  over  to 
another:  a  man  devises  his  lands;  he  bequeaths  his 
name  or  his  glory  to  his  children ; 

With  this,  the  Medes  to  lab'ring  age  bequeath 
New  lungs.— Drydek. 


WILL,  TESTAMENT. 

A  will  Is  any  written  document  which  contains  the 
last  will  of  a  man  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  bis  pro- 
perty ;  this  may  be  either  a  formal  or  an  informal  in- 
strument in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  *  Do  men  make  their 
last  wttts  by  word  of  mouth  only?'— Ststhens.  A 
testament,  on  the  oilier  hand,  Is  a  formal  instrument 
regularly  drawn  up,  and  duly  attested,  according  to  the 
forms  of  law;  'He  bringeth  arguments  from  the  love 
which  the  testator  always  bore  him,  Imagining  that 
these,  or  the  like  proofs,  will  convict  a  testament  to 
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nave  that  In  it  which  other  men  ean  nowhere  oy  reading 
find.'— Hooxxa. 

BENEFICENT.  BOUNTIFUL  OR  BOIJNTEOUS, 
MUNIFICENT,  NGENEBOUS,  LIBERAL. 
Beneficent,  from  beuefacio,  signifies  doing  well  or 
good,  that  Is,  by  distinction  for  others ;  bountiful  sig- 
nifies full  of  bounty  or  goodness,  from  the  French  bonti, 
Latin  bonitae;  munificent,  in  Latin  mtmificus^ftom 
munus  and  faeio,  signifies  the  quality  of  making  pre- 
sents ;  gena  ous,  in  French  genereux,  Latin  generoeus, 
of  high  blood,  noble  extraction,  and  consequently  of  a 
noble  character ;  liberal,  in  French  liberal,  Latin  libe- 
ralio,  from  Uber  free,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  like 
a  free  man  in  distinction  from  a  bondman,  and  by  a 
natural  association  being  of  a  free  disposition,  ready  to 


BENEVOLENCE,  BENEFICENCE. 


Beneficent  respects  every  thing  done  for  the  good  of 
others :  bounty,  munificence,  and  generosity,  are  species 
of  beneficence  :  liberality  is  a  qualification  of  alL  The 
first  two  denote  modes  of  action :  the  latter  three  either 
modes  of  action  or  modes  of  sentiment  The  sincere 
weil-wtober  to  bis  fellow-creatures  is  beneficent  ac- 
cording to  his  means ;  he  is  bountiful  in  providing  for 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others ;  be  m  munificent 
in  dispensing  favours ;  he  is  generous  in  Imparting  his 
properly ;  he  is  liberal  in  all  he  does. 

Benefieenee  and  bounty  are  characterlstlcks  of  the 
Deity  as  well  as  of  his  creatures :  munificence,  genero- 
sity, and  liberality,  are  mere  human  qualities.  Benefi- 
eenee and  bounty  are  the  peculiar  charactertoUcks  of 
the  Deity :  with  him  the  will  and  the  act  of  doing  good 
are  commensurate  only  with  the  power:  he  was  bene- 
ficent to  us  as  our  Creator,  and  continues  bis  beneficence 
to  us  by  bis  daily  preservation  and  protection ;  to  some, 
however,  he  has  been  more  bountiful  than  to  others,  by 
providing  them  with  an  unequal  share  of  the  good 
things  of  this  Hfe. 

The  benefieenee  of  a  man  Is  regulated  by  the  bounty 
of  Providence:  to  whom  much  Is  given,  from  him 
much  will  be  required.  Instructed  by  his  word,  and 
Hummed  by  that  spark  of  benevolence  which  was 
infused  Into  their  souls  with  the  breath  of  life,  good 
men  are  ready  to  believe  that  they  are  but  stewards  of 
all  God's  gills,  holden  for  the  use  of  such  as  are  less 
bountifully  provided  for;  *The  most  beneficent  of  all 
beings  is  He  who  hath  an  absolute  fulness  of  perfec- 
tion in  himself,  who  gave  existence  to  the  universe, 
and  so  cannot  be  supposed  to  want  that  which  be  com- 
municated.'—Gaovs.  Good  men  will  desire,  as  far 
as  their  powers  extend,  to  imitate  this  feature  of  the 
Deity  by  bettering  with  their  beneficent  counsel  and 
assistance  the  condition  of  all  who  require  it,  and  by 
gladdening  the  hearts  of  many  with  their  bountiful 
provisions; 

Hail !  Universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  ns  only  good.— Milton. 

Princes  are  munificent,  friends  nve  generous,  patrons 
liberal.  Munificence  is  measured  by  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  thing  bestowed  :  generosity  by  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  made ;  liberality  by  the  warmth 
of  the  spirit  discovered.  A  monarch  displays  his 
munificence  in  the  presents  which  he  sends  by  bis 
ambassadors  to  another  monarch.  A  generous  man 
will  waive  his  claims,  however  powerful  they  may  be, 
when  the  accommodation  or  relief  of  another  is  in 
question.  A  liberal  spirit  does  not  stop  to  Inquire 
the  reason  for  giving,  but  gives  when  the  occasion 
oilers. 

Munificence  may  spring  either  from  ostentation  or 
a  becoming  sense  of  dignity;  'I  esteem  a  habit  of 
benignity  greatly  preferable  to  munificence.'— Stksle 
after  Cicxao.  Generosity  may  spring  either  from  a 
generous  temper,  or  an  easy  unconcern  about  pro- 
perty ;  '  We  may  with  great  confidence  and  equal 
truth  affirm,  that  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  man- 
kind in  the  world,  there  never  was  any  heart  truly 
great  and  generous,  that  was  not  also  lender  and  com- 
passionate.'—Sooth.  Liberality  of  conduct  Is  dic- 
tated by  nothing  but  a  warm  heart  and  an  expanded 
mind :  'The  citizen,  above  all  other  men,  has  opportu- 
nities of  arriving  at  the  highest  fruit  of  wealth,  to  be 
liberal  without  the  least  expense  of  a  man's  own  for- 
tune.'—Stmlx.  Munificence  is  confined  simply  to 
giving,  but  we  may  be  generous  in  assisting,  and  liberal 
u  rewarding. 


Benevolence  is  literally  well-willing;;  beneficence  is 
literally  well  doing.  The  former  consists  of  intention, 
the  latter  of  action:  the  former  to  the  cause,  the  latter 
the  result  Benevolence  may  exist  without  beneficence  : 
but  beneficence  always  supposes  benevolence:  a  man  is 
not  said  to  be  beneficent  who  does  good  from  sinister 
views.  The  benevolent  roan  enjoys  but  half  his  hap- 
piness if  be  cannot  be  beneficent ;  yet  there  will  still 
remain  to  him  an  ample  store  of  enjoyment  in  the 
contemplstion  of  others'  happiness :  the  man  who  is 
gratified  only  with  that  happiness  which  he  himself  is 
the  Iiisttument  of  producing,  to  not  entitled  to  the  name 
of  benevolent;  'The  pity  which  arises  on  sight  of 
persons  in  distress,  and  the  satisfaction  of  mind  which 
Is  the  consequence  of  having  removed  tbem  into  a 
happier  state,  are  instead  of  a  thousand  arguments  to 
prove  such  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  benevolence?— 
Grove. 

As  benevolence  is  an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  bene- 
ficence of  toe  outward  conduct,  the  former  to  confined 
to  no  station,  no  rank,  no  degree  of  education  or 
power :  the  poor  may  be  benevolent  as  well  as  the  rich, 
the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned,  the  weak  as  well 
as  the  strong:  the  latter  on  the  contrary  to  controlled 
by  outward  circumstances,  and  is  therefore  principally 
confined  to  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  wise,  and  the 
learned;  'He  that  banishes  gratitude  from  among 
men,  by  so  doing  stops  up  the  stream  of  beneficence : 
for  though,  in  conferring  kindness,  a  truly  generous 
man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return,  yet  he  looks  to  the  qualL 
ties  of  the  person  obliged.'— Gaova. 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENIGNITY,  HUMANITY, 
KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 

Benevolence  is  well-willing;  benignity,  in  Latin 
benignitas,  from  bene  and  gigno,  signifies  the  quality 
or  disposition  for  producing  good ;  humanity,  in  French 
humanitd,  Latin  kumanitas,  from  kumanu*  and  homo, 
signifies  the  quality  of  belonging  to  man,  or  having 
what  is  common  to  man ;  krnaneee,  the  disposition  to 
be  kind,  or  the  act  which  marks  that  disposition; 
tenderness,  a  tender  feeling. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  in  the  will ;  humanity 
lies  in  the  heart ;  kindness  and  tenderness  in  the  affec- 
tions; benevolence  Indicates  a  general  good  will  to  all 
mankind ;  benignity*  particular  good  will,  flowing  out 
of  certain  relations;  humanity  ia  a  general  tone  of 
feeling ;  kindness  and  tenderness  are  particular  modes 
of  feeling. 

Benevolence  consults  in  the  wish  or  intention  to  do 
good :  it  is  confined  to  no  station  or  object :  the  bene- 
volent man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  benevolence 
will  be  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good :  benignity  is  always  associated  with  power, 
and  accompanied  with  condescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moral 
excellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  virtue ;  wher 
taken  In  this  acceptation,  benignity,  humanity,  kind- 
ness, and  tenderneee,  are  but  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to  the  comrAuni* 
eating  of  happiness;  humanity  is  concerned  in  the  re- 
moval of  evil.  Benevolence  is  common  to  the  Creator 
and  his  creatures ;  it  differs  only  In  degree ;  the  former 
has  the  knowledge  and  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  do 
good;  man  often  has  the  will  to  do  good  without 
having  the  power  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  '  I  have  heard 
say,  that  Pope  Clement  XI.  never  posses  through  the 
people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and  ask  his  bene- 
diction, but  the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  from  his  eys. 
This  must  proceed  from  an  imagination  that  he  is  the 
father  of  all  these  people,  and  that  he  is  touched  with 
so  extensive  a  benevolence,  that  it  breaks  out  into  a 
passion  of  tears.'— Stsblb.  Benignity  to  ascribed  to 
the  stars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes ;  Ignorant  and  super- 
stitious people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good  fortune  to 
the  benign  influence  of  the  stars  rather  than  to  the 
gracious  dispensations  of  Providence ;  *  A  constant 
benignity  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man's  actions,  has 
effects  more  useful  to  those  whom  yon  oblige,  and  to 
less  ostentatious  In  yourself.*— Stbklb.  Humanity 
belongs  to  man  only ;  it  Is  his  peculiar  charactertotick, 
and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  bis  boast ;  when  he  throws 
off  this,  his  distinguishing  badge,  be  loses  every  thing 
valuable  in  him ;  It  to  a  virtue  that  to  indispensable  in 
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his  present  suffering  condition:  humanity  te  as  uni- 
versal in  ite  application  ae  benevolence;  wherever  there 
hi  distress,  kumanitf  flies  to  ita  relief;  humanity  is, 
however,  not  merely  an  attribute  of  man ;  it  la  also 
the  peculiar  feeling  for  one's  fellow-creatures  which 
exists  in  some  men  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  others ; 
*  The  greatest  wits  I  have  convened  with  are  men 
eminent  for  their  humanity.'— Addisoh.  Kindness 
and  tenderness  are  partial  mode*  of  affection,  confined 
to  those  who  know  or  are  related  to  each  other :  we  are 
kind  to  friends  and  acquaintances,  Underlownrds  those 
who  are  near  and  dear :  kindness  is  a  mode  of  affec- 
tion most  fitted  for  social  beings :  it  is  what  every  one 
can  show,  and  every  one  Is  pleased  to  receive ;  *  Bene- 
ficence, would  the  followers  of  Epicurus  say,  is  all 
founded  in  weakness;  and  whatever  be  pretended, 
the  kindness  that  paaseth  between  men  and  men  is  by 
every  man  directed  to  himself:  This  it  must  be  con* 
fessed  is  of  a  piece  with  that  hopeful  philosophy 
which,  having  patched  man  up  out  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, attributes  his  being  to  chance.*— Grovi.  Ten- 
derness Is  a  state  of  feeling  that  is  sometimes  praise- 
worthy: the  young  and  the  weak  demand  tenderness 
from  those  who  stand  in  the  closest  connexion  with 
them,  but  this  feeling  may  be  carried  to  an  excess  so 
as  to  injure  the  object  on  which  it  Is  fixed ;  '  Depend- 
ence Is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity,  and  a  greater 
incitemeul  to  tenderness  and  pity  than  any  other 
motive  whatsoever.' — Addison. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situation  In  life  which 
preclude  the  exercise  of  benevolence :  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  others  happy,  the  benevolent  man 
<-  rejoices  in  seeing  them  so :  the  benign  influence  of  a 
benevolent  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
his  dominions:  benignity  Is  a  becoming  attribute  for 
a  prince,  when  it  does  not  lead  him  to  sanction  vice  by 
its  Impunity ;  It  is  highly  to  be  applauded  In  him  as  fir 
u  It  renders  him  forgiving  of  minor  offences,  gracious 
to  all  who  are  deserving  of  bis  favours,  and  ready  to 
afford  a  gratification  to  all  whom  It  is  in  bis  power  to 
serve :  the  multiplied  nilifortunes  to  which  all  men  are 
exposed  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  hu- 
naitiiy,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  power,  and  talent,  is  peculiar  to  no 
situation  of  life ;  even  the  profession  of  arms  does  not 
exclude  humanity  from  the  breasts  of  its  followers;  and 
when  we  observe  men's  habits  of  thinking  in  various 
situations,  we  may  remark  that  the  soldier,  with  arms 
by  his  tide,  is  commonly  more  humane  than  the  partisan 
with  arms  in  his  hands.  Kindness  is  always  an 
amiable  fueling,  and  in  a  grateful  mind  always  begets 
kindness :  but  it  Is  sometimes  ill  bestowed  upon  selfish 
people,  who  requite  it  by  making  fresh  exactions: 
tenderness  Is  frequently  little  better  than  an  amiable 
weakness,  when  directed  to  a  wrong  end,  and  fixed  on 
an  Improper  object ;  the  false  tenderness  of  parents 
has  often  been  the  ruin  of  children. 

BENEFIT,  FAVOUR,  KINDNESS,  CIVILITY. 

Benefit  signifies  here  that  which  benefits ;  favour,  In 
French  favour,  Latin  favor  and  fovea  to  bear  good 
wili,  signifies  the  act  flowing  from  good  will ;  kind- 
ness signifies  an  action  that  is  kind;  civility,  that 
which  is  civil  (v.  Civil). 

The  idea  of  on  action  gratuitously  performed  for  the 
advantage  of  another  is  common  to  these  terms. 

Benefits  and  favours  are  granted  by  superlours; 
kindnesses  and  civilities  pass  between  equals. 

Benefits  serve  to  relieve  actual  wants :  the  power  of 
conferring  and  the  necessity  of  receiving  them,  consti- 
tute the  relative  difference  In  station  between  the  giver 
and  the  receiver :  favours  tend  to  promote  the  interest 
or  convenience :  the  power  of  giving  and  the  advantage 
of  receiving  are  dependent  on  local  circumstances, 
more  than  on  difference  of  station.  Kindnesses  and 
civilities  serve  to  afford  mutual  accommodation  by  a 
reciprocity  of  kind  offices  on  the  many  and  various 
occasions  which  ofler  In  human  life):  they  are  not  so 
important  as  either  benefits  or  favours,  but  they  carry 
a  charm  with  them  which  is  not  possessed  by  the 
former.  Kindnesses  are  more  endearing  than  civilities^ 
and  pass  mostly  between  those  who  are  known  te  each 
other :  civilities  may  pass  between  strangers.  » 

Dependence  affords  an  opportunity  for  conferring 
benefits ;  partiality  gives  rise  to  favours :  kindnesses 
are  the  result  of  personal  regard-,  civilities* of  general 


benevolence.  A  master  confers  h\sj>ensfits  on  such  of 
his  domestlcks  as  are  entitled  to  encouragement  for 
their  fidelity.  Men  in  power  distribute  their  favours 
so  as  to  increase  their  influence.  Friends,  in  their 
Intercourse  with  each  other,  are  perpetually  called  upon 
to  perforro  kindnesses  for  each  other.  There  Is  no  man 
so  mean  that  he  may  not  have  it  in  bis  power  to  show 
civilities  to  those  who  are  above  him. 

Benefits  tend  to  draw  those  closer  to  each  other  who 
by  station  in  lift  are  set  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
each  other:  affection  is  engendered  in  him  who  bene- 
fits ;  and  devoted  attachment  |n  him  who  is  benefited  ; 
1 1  think  1  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  there  is  sucb  a 
thing  as  generosity  in  the  world.  Though  if  I  were 
under  a  mistake  in  this,  1  should  say  as  Cicero  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Immortality  of  the  soul,  I  willingly  err ;  for 
the  contrary  notion  naturally  teaches  people  to  be  un- 
grateful by  possessing  them  with  a  persuasion  concern- 
ing their  benefactors,  that  they  have  no  regard  to  them 
in  the  bsnefits  they  bestow/— Gaova.  Favours  in- 
crease obligation  beyond  its  due  limits;  if  they  are 
not  asked  and  granted  with  discretion,  they  may  pro- 
duce servility  on  the  one  hand,  and  haughtiness  on  the 
other;  *  A  favour  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  great  an 
honour  to  him  who  confers  it,  as  to  him  who  receives 
it  What,  indeed,  makes  for  the  superiour  reputation 
of  the  patron  in  this  case  is,  that  he  is  always  sur- 
rounded with  specious  pretences  of  unworthy  candi- 
dates.'—Stkblv.  Kindnesses  are  the  offspring  atid 
Ctrent  of  affection ;  they  con  vert  our  multiplied  wants 
to  so  many  enjoyments;  *  Ingratitude  is  too  base  to 
return  a  kindness,  and  too  proud  to  regard  It'— South. 
Civilities  are  the  sweets  which  we  gather  In  the  way 
as  we  pass  along  the  journey  of  life :  'A  common 
civility  to  an  impertinent  fellow  often  draws  upon  one 
a  great  many  unforeseen  troubles.'— Stsjblb. 

BENEFIT,  SERVICE,  GOOD  OFFICE. 

These  terms,  like  the  former  (v.  Benefit,  favour), 
agree  in  denoting  some  action  performed  for  the  good 
of  another,  but  they  differ  in  the  principle  on  which 
the  action  Is  performed. 

A  benefit  (v.  Benefit,  favour)  is  perfectly  gratuitous, 
it  produces  an  obligation :  a  service  (v.  Advantage)  is 
not  altogether  gratuitous;  it  Is  that  at  least  which  may 
be  expected,  though  It  cannot  be  demanded :  a  goon 
office  Is  between  the  two ;  it  Is  in  part  gratuitous,  and 
in  part  sucb  as  one  may  reasonably  expect. 

Benefits  flow  from  superlours,  and  services  from  in- 
fer ioura  or  equate;  box  good  offices  ore  performed  by 
equals  only.  Princes  confer  benefits  on  their  subject* ; 
subjects  perform  services  for  their  princes ;  neighbours 
do  good  offices  for  each  other.  Benefits  are  sometimes 
the  reward  of  services  :  good  offices  produce  a  return 
from  the  receiver. 

Benefits  consist  of  such  things  as  serve  to  relieve 
the  difficulties,  or  advance  the  interests,  of  the  re- 
ceiver: services  consist  in  those  acts  which  tend  to 
lessen  the  trouble,  or  increase  the  ease  and  convent 
ence  of  the  person  served:  good  offices  consist  in  the 
employ  of  one's  credit,  influence,  and  mediation  for 
the  advantage  of  another:  it  is  a  species  of  voluntary 
service. 

Humanity  leads  to  benefits;  the  seal  of  devotion  or 
friendship  renders  services ;  general  goodwill  dictates 
good  offices.  • 

It  is  a  great  benefit  to  assist  an  embarrassed  trades 
man  out  of  his  difficulty ;  *  I  have  often  pleased  my 
self  with  considering  the  two  kinds  of  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  publick  from  these  my  speculations,  and 
which,  were  I  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians, 
I  should  distinguish  into  the  material  and  formal.'— 
Addison.  It  is  a  great  service  for  a  soldier  to  save  the 
life  of  his  commander,  or  for  a  friend  to  open  the  eyes 
of  another  to  see  his  danger ;  •  Cicero,  whose  learning 
and  services  to  his  country  are  so  well  known,  wai 
inflamed  by  a  passion  for  glory  to  an  extravagant  de- 
gree.'- liuonns.  It  is  s  good  office  for  any  one  to  in 
terpose  his  mediation  to  settle  disputes,  and  heal  df  vl 
eions;  *  There  are  several  persons  who  have  man} 
pleasures  and  entertainments  in  their  possession  wbicf 
they  do  not  enjoy  It  is  therefore  a  kind  and  goot 
office  to  acquaint  them  with  their  own  happiness.'— 
Stsblb. 

It  is  possible  to  be  loaded  with  benefits  so  as  to  affect 
one's  Independence  of  character.    Services  are  some 
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una*  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment 
when  they  do  not  meet  with  the  remuneration  or  re- 
turn which  they  are  supposed  to  deserve.  Good 
•pee*  lend  to  nothing  but  the  increase  of  good  wiiL 
Those  who  perform  iBeni  are  too  independent  to  ex- 
pect a  return,  and  those  who  receive  them  are  too  sen- 
sible of  their  value  not  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing a    ~ 


TO  OFFER,  BID,  TENDER,  PROPOSE. 

Offer  signifies  the  same  as  before  (v.  To  Offer,  exhi- 
bit) ;  bid,  io  Saxon  seeds*,  bidden  to  ofler,  old  German 
buden,  low  German  bedan,  high  German  bitten,  Ate. 
comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Latin  vito  and  invito, 
from  ta  and  viam,  signifying  to  call  into  the  way  or 
measure  of  another ;  Under,  like  the  word  tend,  from 
undo  to  stretch,  signifies  to  stretch  forth  by  way  of 
offering  ;  propose,  In  Latin  propoeui,  perfect  of  pro- 
pone to  place  or  set  before,  likewise  characterises  a 
nnvV»  of  offering. 

Offer  is  employed  for  that  which  Is  literally  trans- 
ferable, or  for  that  which  is  indirectly  communicable : 
btd  and  tender  belong  to  offer  in  the  first  sense ;  pro- 
pose belongs  to  offer  in  the  latter  sense.  To  offer  Is  a 
voluntary  and  discretionary  act;  the  offer  may  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  at  pleasure ;  to  bid  and  tender  are 
speclnek  modes  of  offering  which  depend  on  circum- 
stances: one  bide  with  (be  hope  of  its  being  acceiKed ; 
one  tendere  from  a  prudential  motive,  and  in  order  to 
serve  specifics:  purposes.  We  offer  money  to  a  poor 
person,  it  hi  an  act  of  charity  or  good  nature ;  or  we 
effer  a  reward  by  way  of  Inducing  another  to  do  a 
Hung,  which  Is  an  act  of  discretion ; 

>i  or  should  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 

Will  rich  lolaa  yield  but  offer  more.— Drydeh. 

Should  all  these  offer*  for  my  friendship  call, 

'T  is  he  that  offers,  and  I  scorn  them  alL— Pora. 
We  bid  a  price  for  the  purchase  of  a  house,  it  Is  a 
commercial  dealing  subject  to  the  rules  of  commerce ; 
1  To  give  interest  a  share  in  friendship,  is  to  sell  it  by 
inch  of  candle;  he  that  bide  most  shall  have  it ;  and 
when  it  b  mercenary,  there  is  no  depending  upon  it.' 
—Collier.  We  tender  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of 
payment,  It  is  a  matter  of  prudence  in  order  to  fulfil 
an  obligation ;  '  Aulus  Gellius  tells  a  story  of  one 
Lucius  Neratius  who  made  it  his  diversion  to  give  a 
blow  to  whomsoever  be  pleased,  and  then  tender  them 
the  legal  forfeiture.* — Blacrstonr.  By  the  same  rule 
one  offers  a  person  the  use  of  one's  horse ;  one  bide  a 
sum  at  an  auction ;  one  tendere  one's  services  to  the 
government 

To  offer  eiad propose  are  both  employed  in  matters 
of  practice  or  speculation ;  but  the  former  is  a  less  de- 
finite and  decisive  act  than  the  latter ;  we  offer  an  opi- 
nion by  way  of  promoting  a  discussion ;  vte  propoee  a 
plan  for  the  deliberation  of  others.  8entiments  which 
aider  widely  from  those  of  the  major  part  of  the  pre- 
sent company  ought  to  be  offered  with  modesty  and 
caution ;  *  Our  author  offer*  no  reason.*— Locks.  We 
sliould  not  prop***  to  another  what  we  should  be  un- 
willing to  do  ourselves;  'We  propoee  measures  for 
securii 
cwi 

>ff*r  by  way  of  obliging;'  we  commonly  propoee  by 
way  of  arranging  or  accommodating.  It  is  an  act  of 
meriliiy  to  sjfrr  to  do  more  than  one  Is  enabled  to  per- 
oral ;  it  does  not  evince  a  sincere  disposition  for  peace 


tiling  to  do  ourselves;  'We  propoee  measures  for 
curing  to  the  young  the  possession  of  pleasure  (by 
>tmecting  with  it  religion).'— Blair.    We  commonly 


.o  propoee  such  terms  as  we  know  cannot  be  accepted; 
I  pon  the  propoeal  of  an  agreeable  object,  a  man's 
choico  will  rathur  incline  him  to  accept  than  refuse  it.' 
South. 

TO  INVEST,  ENDUE  OR  ENDOW. 
To  invest,  from  ve*tiet  signifies  to  clothe  with  any 
thing;  endue  or  endow,  from  the  Latin  induo,  signifies 
to  pat  on  any  thing.  One  Is  invested  with  that  which 
is  external:  one  Is  endued  with  that  which  is  Internal. 
We  invest  a  person  with  an  office  or  a  dignity:  one 
endue*  a  person  with  good  qualities.  The  tnnostmxnt 
si  a  real  external  action ;  but  endue  may  be  merely  fic- 
titious or  mental.  The  king  is  invested  with  supreme 
authority ;  *A  strict  and  efficacious  constitution,  indeed, 
which  tunests  the  church  with  no  power  at  all,  but 
"  n  will  be  so  civil  as  to  obey  to/— Soots.   A 


lover  endues  his  mistress  with  every  earthly  perfec- 
tion ;  l  As  in  the  natural  body,  the  eye  does  not  speak, 
nor  the  tongue  see;  so  neither  in  the  spiritual,  is  every 
one  endued  also  with  the  gift  and  spirit  of  government. ' 
— South.  Endow  is  but  a  variation  of  endue,  and  vet 
it  seems  to  have  acquired  a  distinct  office^  we  may 
say  that  a  person  is  endued  or  endowed  with  a  good  un 
demanding ;  but  as  an  act  of  the  imagination  endow 
is  not  to  be  substituted  for  endue  :  for  we  do  not  say 
that  it  endow*  but  endues  things  with  properties. 


TO  CONFER,  BESTOW. 

Confer,  in  French  conferer,  Latin  covfero,  com- 
pounded of  eon  and  foro,  signifies  to  bring  something 
towards  a  person,  or  place  it  upon  him,  in  which  sense 
it  is  allied  to  beetow  (v.  To  give,  grant). 

Conferring  is  an  ael  of  authority  ;  beetownw/  that 
of  charily  or  generosity.  Princes  and  men  iu  power 
confer ;  people  in  a  private  station  beetow.  Honours, 
dignities,  privileges,  and  rank,  are  the  tilings  conferred ; 
4  The  conferring  this  honour  upon  bim,  would  increase 
the  credit  he  bad.'— Clarrhdok.  Favours,  kind- 
nesses, and  pecuniary  relief,  are  tho  things  bestowed ; 
1  You  always  exceed  expectations  as  if  yours  was 
not  your  own,  but  to  beetow  on  wanting  merit'— 

DRYDRlf. 

Merit,  favour,  interest,  caprice,  and  Intrigue,  give  rise 
to  conferring ;  necessity,  solicitation,  and  private  affeo 
tlon,  lead  to  beetowing.  England  afibrds  more  than 
one  Instance  In  which  the  highest  honours  of  the  state 
have  been  conferred  on  persons  of  distinguished  merit, 
though  not  of  elevated  birth :  it  is  the  characteristic* 
of  Christianity,  that  it  inspires  its  followers  with  a 
desire  of  beetowing  their  goods  on  the  poor  and  neces- 
sitous. 

It  is  not  easy  to  confer  a  favour  on  the  unthankful . 
the  value  of  a  kindness  Is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
manner  hi  which  it  is  bestowed ; 

On  him  confer  the  poet's  sacred  name, 

Whose  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

Addisox. 
'  It  sometimes  happens,  that  even  enemies  and  envious 
persons  beetow  the  sincerest  marks  of  esteem  w  hen  they 
ieast  design  it.'— Strrlr. 

TO  MINISTER,  ADMINISTER,  CONTRIBUTE. 
To  minister,  from  the  noun  minioter,  in  tbe  sense  of 
a  servant,  signifies  to  act  in  subservience  to  another, 
either  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense :  we  wini*t<r 
to  the  caprices  or  indulgences  of  another  wlien  we  eir 
courage  them  unnecessarily ;  or,  we  minister  to  one 
who  la  entitled  to  our  services;  administer  is  takeu  in 
the  good  sense  of  serving  another  to  his  advantage: 
thus  the  good  Samaritan  administered  to  the  coin  tot  t 
of  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves ;  contribute, 
from  the  Latin  centribuo,  or  con  aud  tribuo  to  bestow, 
signifying  to  bestow  for  tbe  same  end,  or  lbr  some 
particular  purpose,  la  taken  in  either  a  good  or  bad 
sense ;  we  may  contribute  to  the  relief  of  jthe  indi- 
gent, or  we  may  contribute  to  the  follies  aud  vices  of 


It  Is  the  part  of  the  Christian  minister  to  minister  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  flock  intrusted  to  his  charse : 
1  Those  good  men  who  take  such  pleasure  in  relieving 
the  miserable  for  Christ's  sake,  would  not  have  been 
less  forward  to  mmister  unto  Christ  himself.'— A ttrr* 
bury.  It  is  tbe  part  of  every  Christian  to'  administer, 
as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  comfort  to  those  who  arc  In 
want,  consolation  to  the  afflicted,  advice  to  those  who 
ask  for  it,  and  require  it ;  help  to  those  who  are  feeble, 
and  support  to  those  who  cannot  uphold  themselves. 
On  the  same  ground  we  speak  of  grace  or  spiritual 
gifts  being  adminietered ;  '  By  the  universal  adminis- 
tration of  grace,  begun  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  en- 
larged by  his  Apostles,  carried  on  by  their  immediate 
successors,  and  to  be  completed  by  the  rest  to  tite 
world's  end ;  all  types  that  darkened  this  faith  are  en- 
llg htened.'— Spratt.  It  is  the  part  of  all  who  are  in 
high  stations  to  contribute  to  the  dissemination  of  reli- 
gion and  morality  among  their  dependants ;  but  there 
are,  on  the  contrary,  many  who  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  Immorality,  and  a  contempt  of  all  sacred 
things,  by  the  moat  pernicious  example  of  irreligion  In 
themselves;  'Parents  owe  their  children  not  on'? 
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material  subsistence  for  their  body,  bat  mach  more  spi- 
ritual contributions  for  their  mindv— Dioby.    Ab  ex- 
pressing the  aet  of  unconscious  agents,  they  bear  a 
similar  distinction ; 
He  flings  the  pregnant  ashes  through  the  air, 
And  speaks  a  mighty  prayer, 
Both  which  the  minisVring  winds  around  all  Egypt 

bear.— Cowlky. 
Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 
Successively  reflect  succeeding  images  j 
Not  what  they  would,  but  must!  a  star  or  toad, 
Just  as  the  band  of  chance  administers. 

COHBRXVB. 

May  from  my  bones  a  new  Achilles  rise, 
That  shall  infest  the  Trojan  colonies 
With  fire,  and  sword,  and  (amine,  when,  at  length, 
Time  to  our  great  attempts  contributes  strength. 

Dbmhajc. 

TO  CONDUCE,  CONTRIBUTE. 

To  conduce,  from  the  Latin  conduce,  or  eon  and  dices, 
signifying  to  bring  together  for  the  same  end,  is  applied 
to  that  which  serves  the  full  purpose ;  to  contribute,  as 
In  the  preceding  article,  is  applied  to  that  only  which 
serves  as  a  subordinate  instrument:  the  former  is  al- 
ways taken  In  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  good 
sense.  Exercise  conduces  to  the  health ;  it  contribute 
to  give  vigour  to  the  frame. 

Nothing  conduce*  more  to  the  well-being  of  any 
community  than  a  spirit  of  subordination  among  all 
ranks  and  classes:  *  It  is  to  be  allowed  that  doing  all 
honour  to  the  superiority  of  heroes  above  the  rest  of 
mankind,  must  needs  eonduco  to  the  glory  and  advan- 
tage of  a  nation.'— Stesle.  A  want  of  firmness  and 
vigilance  in  the  government  or  magistrates  contributes 
greatly  to  the  spread  of  disaffection  and  rebellion ; 
•The  true  choice  of  our  diet,  and  our  companions  at 
It,  seems  to  consist  In  that  which  contribute*  most  to 
cheerfulness  and  refreshment'— Fulls*. 

Schemes  of  ambition  never  conduce  to  tranquillity 
of  mind.  A  single  failure  may  contributo  sometimes 
to  involve  a  person  in  perpetual  trouble. 

TAX,  CUSTOM,  DUTY,  TOLL,  IMPOST, 
TRIBUTE,  CONTRIBUTION. 

Tax,  in  French  tare,  Latin  tare,  from  the  Greek 
rdoout,  rdiio,  to  dispose  or  put  In  order,  signifies  what 
is  disposed  in  order  for  each  to  pay;  custom  signifies 
that  which  is  given  under  certain  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  custom;  duty,  that  which  is  given  as  a  due 
or  debt;  tolLia  Saxon  toll,  fee.  Latin  telonium,  from 
the  Greek  rlXos  a  custom,  signifies  a  particular  kind  of 
custom  or  due. 

Tax  Is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  and  applies 
to  or  implies  whatever  is  paid  by  the  people  to  the 
government,  according  to  a  certain  estimate:  the  cus- 
toms are  a  species  of  tax  which  are  less  apeclflck  than 
other  taxes,  being  regulated  by  custom  rather  than  any 
definite  law ;  the  customs  apply  particularly  to  what 
was  customarily  given  by  merchants  for  the  goods 
which  they  imported  from  abroad :  die  duty  is  a  spe- 
cies of  tax  more  positive  and  binding  than  the  custom, 
being  a  specifick  estlmato  of  what  is  due  upon  goods, 
according  to  their  value ;  hence  it  is  not  only  applied 
to  goods  that  are  imported,  but  also  to  many  other  arti- 
cles of  inland  produce ;  toll  is  that  species  of  tax  which 
serves  for  the  repair  of  roads  and  havens. 

The  preceding  terms  refer  to  that  which  is  levied  by 
authority  on  the  people ;  but  they  do  not  directly  ex- 
press the  idea  of  levying  or  paying ;  impost,  on  the 
contrary,  signifies  literally  that  which  is  imposed ;  and 
tribute  that  which  Is  paid  or  yielded:  the  former, 
therefore  exclude  that  Idea  of  coercion  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  latter.  The  tax  is  levied  by  the  consent 
of  many;  the  impost  is  imposed  by  the  will  of  one; 
and  the  tribute  is  paid  at  the  demand  of  one  or  a  few ; 
the  tax  serves  for  the  support  of  the  nation ;  the  impost 
and  the  tribute  serve  to  enrich  a  government  Con- 
querors lay  heavy  imposts  upon  the  conquered  coun- 
tries ;  distant  provinces  pay  a  tribute  to  the  princes  to 
whom  they  owe  allegiance.  Contribution  signifies 
the  tribute  of  many  in  unison,  or  for  the  same  end ;  in 
this  general  sense  it  includes  all  the  other  terms ;  for 
taxes  and  imposts  are  alike  paid  by  many  for  the  same 


purpose;  but  as  the  predominant  idea  In  xmtrtbutien 
is  that  of  common  consent,  it  supposes  a  degree  of 
freedom  in  the  agent  which  Is  incompatible  with  the 
exercise  of  authority  expressed  by  the  other  terms, 
hence  the  term  is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  dmeo 
cases  in  which  men  voluntarily  unite  in  giving  towards 
auy  particular  object;  as  charitable  contributions,  or 
contributions  in  support  of  a  war;  but  it  may  be  taken 
iu  the  general  sense  of  a  forced  payment,  as  in  speak- 
ing of  military  contribution. 


TAX,  RATE,  ASSESSMENT. 

Tax,  agreeably  to  the  above  explanation  (v.  Tax), 
and  rats,  from  the  Latin  ratus  and  reor  to  think  or 
estimate,  both  derive  their  principal  meaning  from  the 
valuation  or  proportion  according  to  which  any  sum  is 
demanded  from  the  people ;  but  the  tax  is  imposed 
directly  by  the  government  for  publick  purposes,  as 
the  laud  tax,  the  window  tax,  and  the  like;  and  the 
rate  is  imposed  indirectly  for  the  local  purposes  of 
each  parish,  as  the  church  rates,  the  poor  rateo,  and 
the  like.  The  tax  or  rate  is  a  general  rule  or  ratio,  by 
which  a  certain  sum  is  raised  upon  a  given  number  of 
persons;  the  assessment  is  the  application  of  that  rule 
to  the  individual. 

The  house-duty  Is  a  tax  upon  bouses,  according  to 
their  real  or  supposed  value;  the  poor's  rate  is  a  rate 
laid  on  the  individual  likewise,  according  to  the  value 
of  bin  house,  or  the  supposed  rent  which  lie  pays ;  the 
assessment  in  both  these,  is  the  valuation  of  the  house, 
which  determines  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  indivi- 
dual :  it  is  the  business  of  the  minister  to  make  the 
tax;  of  the  parish  officers  to  make  the  rate;  of  the 
commissioners  or  assessors  to  make  the  assessment; 
the  former  has  the  publick  to  consider;  the  latter  the 
individual.  An  equitable  tax  must  not  bear  harder 
upon  one  class  of  the  community  than  another:  an 
equitable  assessment  must  not  bear  harder  upon  one 
inhabitant  than  another. 


TO  ALLOT,  ASSIGN,  APPORTION, 
DISTRIBUTE. 
Allot  Is  compounded  of  the  Latin  al  or  ad  and  the 
word  lot,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Saxon  and  othei 
northern  languages.  It  signifies  literally  to  set  apart 
as  a  particular  lot;  assign,  in  French  assignor,  Latin 
assigno,  is  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  signs  to  sign, 
or  mark  to.  or  for,  signifying  to  mark  out  for  any  one , 
apportion  is  compounded  of  ap  or  ad  and  portion,  sig- 
nifying to  portion  out  for  a  certain  purpose ;  distribute, 
in  Latin  distributus,  participle  of  dis  and  tribuo,  sig- 
nifies to  bestow  or  portion  out  to  several. 

To  allot  is  to  dispose  on  the  ground  of  utility  for  the 
sake  of  good  order;  to  assign  is  to  communicate  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  the  object;  to  apportion  is  to 
regulate  according  to  the  due  proportion ;  to  distribute 
is  to  give  in  several  distinct  portions. 

A  portion  of  one's  property  is  allotted  to  charitable 
purposes,  or  a  portion  of  one's  time  to  religious  medi- 
tation ;  '  Every  one  that  has  been  long  dead,  has  a  due 
{iroportion  of  praise  allotted  him,  in  which,  while  he 
Ived,  his  friends  were  too  profuse,  and  his  enemies  too 
sparing.'— Addison.  A  prize  is  assigned  to  the  mo*t 
meritorious,  or  an  honourable  post  to  those  whose 
abilities  entitle  them  to  distinction ;  I  find  by  several 
hints  in  ancient  authors,  that  when  the  Romans  were 
in  the  height  of  power  and  luxury  they  assigned  out 
of  their  vast  dominions  an  island  called  Amicyra,  as 
a  habitation  for  madmen.'— Steele.  A  person's 
business  Is  apportioned  to  the  time  and  abilities  he  has 
for  performing  it;  'Of  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
our  present  condition,  part  is  distributed  by  nature, 
and  part  is  in  a  great  measure  apportioned  by  ourselves.' 
—Johnson.  A  person's  alms  ought  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  are  most  Indigent ; 
From  (hence  the  cup  of  mortal  roan  be  fills, 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  Ills.— Pom 
When  any  complicated  undertaking  Is  to  be  per 
formed  by  a  number  of  individuals,  It  is  necessary  to 
allot  to  each  his  distinct  task.  It  Is  the  part  of  a  wise 
prince  to  assign  the  highest  offices  to  the  moat  worthy, 
and  to  apportion  to  every  one  of  his  ministers  an  em- 
ployment suited  to  his  peculiar  character  and  quaiift 
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satjons;  the  business  of  the  stele  tiros  distributed  will 
proceed  with  regularity  and  exactitude. 

TO  ALLOT,  APPOINT,  DESTINE. 

To  allot  is  taken  In  a  similar  sense  as  In  the  pre- 
ceding article;  appoint,  in  French  appointor,  Latin 
appeno,  that  is,  ep  or  ad  and  pono  to  place,  signifies  to 
put  in  a  particular  place,  or  In  a  particular  manner ; 
destine,  in  Latin  detenu,  compounded  of  de  and  stvno, 
ete  or  eislo,  signifies  to  place  apart 

jf  list  is  used  only  for  things,  appoint  and  destine  for 
persons  or  things.  A  space  of  ground  is  allotted  for 
cultivation;  a  person  is  appointed  as  steward  or  go- 
vernour;  a  youth  is  destined  for  a  particular  profes- 
sion. Allotments  are  mostly  made  in  the  time  past  or 
present;  they  are  made  for  a  special  purpose,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  given  design,  whence  we  may  speak  of 
the  allotments  of  Providence;  '  It  is  unworthy  a  rea- 
sonable being  to  spend  any  of  the  little  time  allotted 
as  without  some  tendency,  direct  or  oblique,  to  the 
end  of  our  existence.'— Johnsok.    Appointments  re. 


spec!  either  the  present  or  the  future ;  they  mostly  re- 
gard matters  of  human  prudence;  '  Having  notified  to 
my  good  friend,  Sir  Roger,  that  I  should  set  out  for 
London  the  next  day,  his  hones  were  ready  r  " 
appointed  hour.'— Stk  els.  Destination*  alwn 
speci  some  distant  purposes,  and  include  prepai 
measures;  they  may  be  either  the  work  or  G 


Roger,  that 
London  the  next  day,  his  hones  were  ready  at  the 
"    **  ~    ""  i  always  re- 

paratory 
rOod  or 
,  '  Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties  of 
the  globe,  which  Heaven  has  deetined  for  man,  and 
consider  whether  a  world  thus  exquisitely  framed 
could  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  misery  and  pain.'— 
Jobrsoh.  A  conscientious  man  allot*  a  portion  of 
his  annual  income  to  the  relief  of  the  poor;  when 
pubiick  meetings  are  held  It  is  necessary  to  anoint  a 
particular  day  for  the  purpose:  our  plans  in  life  are 
defeated  by  a  thousand  contingencies:  the  man  who 
builds  a  house  hi  not  certain  he  will  live  to  use  it  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  deetined. 


DESTINY,  PATE,  LOT,  DOOM. 

Destiny,  from  destine  (».  7V  appoint)  sigaineaeUber 
the  power  that  destines ,  or  the  thing  deetined;  fate,  in 
Latin  fatum,  participle  of  for  to  speak  or  decree,  sig- 
nifies thai  which  is  decreed,  or  the  power  that  decrees ; 
lot,  in  German  loos,  signifies  a  ticket,  die.  or  any  other 
thing  by  which  the  casual  distribution  or  things  is  de- 
termined; and  in  an  extended  sense,  it  expresses  the 
portion  thus  assigned  by  chance ;  doom,  In  Saxon  dome, 
Danish  dam,  most  probably  like  the  word  deem,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  H  to  Judge,  signifying  the  thing 
judged,  spoken,  or  decreed. 

Ail  these  terms  are  employed  with  regard  to  human 
events  which  are  not  under  one's  control :  among  the 
heathens  destiny  and  fate  were  considered  as  deities, 
who  each  in  his  way  could  direct  human  attain,  and 
were  both  superiour  even  to  Jupiter  himself:  the  Dee- 
Units,  or  Pares;  as  they  were  termed,  presided  only  over 
fife  and  death ;  but  fate  was  employed  in  ruling  the 
general  affairs  of  men.  Since  revelation  has  instructed 
mankind  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  true  God, 
these  Wind  powers-are  now  not  acknowledged  to  exist 
in  the  overruling  providence  of  an  all- wise  and  an 
all-gnod  Being;  the  terms  destiny  and  fate  therefore 
have  now  only  a  relative  sense,  as  to  what  happens 
without  the  will  or  control  of  the  individual  who  is  the 
subject  of  it. 

Destiny  Is  used  In  regard  to  one's  etatloo  and  walk 
In  life ;  fate  in  regard  to  what  one  suffers ;  lot  in  regard 
to  what  one  gels  or  possesses ;  and  doom,  is  that  portion 
of  one'u  destiny  or  fate  which  depends  upon  the  will 
of  another :  destiny  is  marked  out ;  fat*  is  fixed ;  a  lot 
m  assii  ned ;  a  doom  is  passed. 

It  was  the  destiny  of  Julius  Cesar  to  act  a  great  part 
in  the  world,  and  to  establish  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment at  Rome;  It  was  his  fate  at  last  to  die  by  the 
hands  of  assassins,  the  chief  of  whom  had  been  his 
avowed  friends;  bad  he  been  contented  with  an  hum- 
bler lot  than  that  of  an  empire,  he  might  have  enjoyed 
honours,  riches,  and  a  long  IHe:  his  doom  was  sealed 
by  the  last  step  which  he  took  in  making  himself  em- 
peror :  it  hi  not  permitted  for  us  to  inquire  into  our 
future  destiny;  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  our  fate, 
to  be  contented  with  our  lot,  and  prepared  for  our 


doom:  a  parent  may  have  great  influence  over  the 
destiny  of  his  child,  by  the  education  he  gives  to  him, 
or  the  principles  he  instils  into  his  mind ; 

If  death  be  your  design— at  least,  said  she, 
Take  us  along  to  share  your  destiny.— Ditsm.  ' 
There  are  many  who  owe  their  unhappy  fate  entirely 
to  the  want  of  early  habile  of  piety ; 

The  gods  these  armies  and  this  force  employ, 
The  hostile  gods  conspire  the  fate  of  Troy.— Pope 
Riches  and  poverty  may  be  assigned  to  us  as  our  lot, 
but  the  former  will  not  ensure  us  happiness,  nor  the 
latter  prevent  us  from  being  happy  if  we  have  a  con 
tented  temper ; 

To  labour  is  the  lot  of  man  below, 

And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  wo. 

Porn 
Criminals  must  await  the  doom  of  an  earthly  judge; 
but  all  men,  as  sinners,  must  meet  the  doom  which  la 
prepared  for  them  at  the  awful  day  of  Judgement; 
Oh !  grant  me,  gods !  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom, 
All  lean  ask  of  Ileav'n,  an  early  tomb.— Popk. 
It  is  the  destiny  of  some  men  to  be  always  changing 
their  plan  of  life;  it  is  but  too  frequently  the  fats  or 
authors  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  to 
reap  nothing  for  themselves  but  poverty  and  neglect; 
it  is  the  fot'but  of  very  few,  to  enjoy  what  they  them- 
selves consider  a  competency. 

DESTINY,  DESTINATION. 

Both  destiny  and  destination  are  used  for  the  thing 
deetined;  but  the  former  is  said  in  relation  to  a  man's 
important  concerns,  the  latter  only  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  which  sense  it  may  likewise  be  em- 
ployed for  the  act  of  destining. 

Destiny  Is  the  point  or  line  marked  out  in  the  walk 
of  life ;  destination  is  the  place  fixed  upon  in  particular: 
as  every  man  has  his  peculiar  destiny,  so  every  tra- 
veller has  bis  particular  destination.  Destiny  is  alto- 
gether set  above  human  control ;  no  man  can  deter- 
mine, though  be  may  influence  the  destiny  of  another: 
destination  Is,  however,  the  specifick  act  of  an  indivi- 
dual, either  for  himself  or  another :  we  leave  the  dee- 
tiny  of  a  man  to  develope  itself;  but  we  may  inquire 
about  his  own  destination,  or  that  of  his  children:  It  is 
a  consoling  reflection  that  the  deetiniee  of  short-sighted 
mortals,  like  ourselves,  are  in  the  hands  of  One  who 
both  can  and  will  overrule  them  to  our  advantage  if  we 
place  full  reliance  in  Him: 

At  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  one  r  th'  morning;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  de#Cnty<— 8hakspea*b. 
In  the  destination  of  children  for  their  several  profes- 
sions or  callings.it  Is  of  importance  to  consult  their  par- 
ticular turn  of  mind, as  well  as  inclination;  'Moore's 
original  deetination  appears  to  have  been  for  trade '  - 
Jobhsoh. 

TO  SENTENCE,  DOOM,  CONDEMN. 

To  sentence,  or  pass  sentence,  is  to  give  a  final  opi- 
nion or  decision  which  is  to  influence  the  fate  of  an 
object ;  condemn,  from  damnum  a  loss,  is  to  pass  such  a 
sentence  as  shall  be  to  the  hurt  of  an  object:  doom, 
which  is  a  variation  from  damnum,  has  the  same  mean- 
ing. 

Sentence  is  the  gonerick,  the  two  others  specifick  terms. 
Sentence  and  condemn  are  used  in  the  juridical  as  well 
as  the  moral  sense ;  doom  Is  employed  in  the  moral 
sense  only.  In  the  juridical  sense,  sentence  Is  ludcfl. 
nite;  condemn  is  definite:  a  criminal  maybe  sentenced 
to  a  mild  or  severe  punishment;  he  is' always  con- 
demned to  that  which  is  severe ;  he  is  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment, or  transportation,  or  death :  he  is  con- 
demned to  the  galleys,  to  transportation  for  life,  or  to 
death.         *.       ' 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  in  like  manner  dis- 
tinguished. To  sentence  Is  a  softer  term  than  to  con- 
demn, and  this  Is  less  than  to  doom.  Sentence  applies 
to  Inanimate  objects ;  condemn  and  doom  only  to  per 
sons  or  that  which  is  personal.  An  author  Is  sentenced 
by  the  decision  of  the  publlck  to  suffer  neglect ;  a  thing 
Is  oentenced  m  be  thrown  away  which  Is  esteemed  as 
worthless ;  we  may  be  condemned  to  hear  the  prating  of 
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a  loquacious  person ;  we  may  be  doomed  to  ipeBd  our 
Jives  in  penury  and  wretchedness.  Sentence,  particu- 
larly when  employed  aa  a  noun,  may  even  be  favour- 
able to  the  interest*  of  a  person ;  condemn  is  always 
prejudicial,  either  to  his  interest,  his  comfort,  or  his  re- 

{muuiou ;  doom,  is  always  destructive  of  his  happiness, 
t  Is  that  which  always  runs  most  counter  to  the  wishes 
of  an  individual.  It  is  of  importance  for  an  author, 
that  a  critick  should  pronounce  a  favourable  sentence  on 
his  works ;  *  Let  him  set  out  some  of  Luther's  works ; 
that  by  tliem  we  may  pass  sentence  upon  his  doctrines.' 
— ArraanunT.  But.  in  the  signification  of  a  sentence 
passed  by  a  judge,  It  is,  when  absolutely  taken,  always 
in  a  bad  seiwe ;  '  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  the  poet, 
ioius  tliia  beautiful  circumstance,  that  they  offered  up 
their  |ienitential  prayers  on  the  very  place  where  their 
judge  appeared  to  them  whan  be  pronounced  their  sew 
ttncc'—ADDison.  Immoral  writers  are  Justly  con- 
demned to  oblivion  or  perpetual  infamy;  'Liberty 
(Thomsou's  Liberty)  called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries 
to  read  her  praises,  her  praises  wore  condemned  to  hur- 


bour  spiders  and  gather  dust.'— Johxsoh.  Some  of 
the  best  writers  have  been  doomed  to  experience  ne- 
glect in  their  life  time ;  '  Even  the  abridge*,  compiler, 
and  translator,  though  their  labours  canaot  be  ranked 
with  those  of  the  diurnal  biographer,  yet  must  not  be 
rashly  doomed  to  annihilation/— Johksok. 

A  sentence  and  condemnation  Is  always  the  act  of 
some  peroon  or  conscious  agent :  doom  Is  sometimes  the 
fruit  of  circumstances.  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  Roman  people  to  be  banished  from  Rome : 
Regulus  was  condemned  to  the  most  cruel  death  by  the 
Carthaginians;  many  writers  have  been  doomed  to 
pests  their  lives  in  obscurity  and  want,  whose  works 
Lave  acquired  for  them  lasting  honours  after  their 
death. 


CHANCE,  FORTUNE,  FATE. 

Ckanee,  probably  contracted  from  the  Latin  cadons 
falling,  is  here  considered  as  the  cause  of  what  tails  out; 
fortune,  in  French  fortune,  Latin  fortune^  from  faro 
chance,  in  Hebrew  TU  •  fate  signifies  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  article.  These  terms  have  served  at  all 
times  as  cloaks  for  human  Ignorance,  and  before  man- 
kind were  favoured  by  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation, 
they  had  an  Imaginary  importance  which  has  now  hap- 
pily vanished. 

Believers  in  Divine  Providence  no  longer  conceive 
the  events  of  the  world  as  left  to  themselves,  or  as 
under  the  control  of  any  unintelligent  or  unconscious 
agent,  but  ascribe  the  whole  to  an  overruling  mind, 
which,  though  invisible  to  the  bodily  eye,  Is  clearly  to 
be  traced  by  the  intellectual  eye,  wherever  we  turn  our- 
selves. In  conformity  however  to  the  preconceived 
notions  attached  to  these  words,  we  now  employ  them 
in  regard  to  the  agency  of  secondary  causes.  But  how 
far  a  Christian  may  use  them  without  disparagement  to 
the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  not  so  much  my 
business  to  inquire,  as  to  define  their  ordinary  accep- 
tation ;  'Some  there  are  who  utterly  proscribe  the 
name  of  chance  no  a  word  of  impious  and  profane  sig- 
nification :  and  Indeed  if  it  be  taken  by  us  in  that  sense 
in  which  it  was  used  by  the  heathens,  so  aa  to  make 
any  tiling  casual  in  respect  of  God  himself,  their  excep- 
tion ought  to  be  admitted.  But  to  say  a  thing  is  a  chance 
or  casualty  as  it  relates  to  second  causes,  is  not  profane- 
ness,  but  a  great  truth.'  —South. 

In  tliis  ordinary  sense,  chance  Is  the  geneiick,  fortune 
and  fate  are  specifics  terms:  chance  applies  to  aJi  things 
personal  or  otherwise:  fortune  and  fate  are  mostly  said 
sf  that  which  Is  personal. 

Chance  neither  forms  orders  nor  designs:  neither 
knowledge  nor  intention  is  attributed  to  it;  its  events 
are  uncertain  and  variable; 

Cannes  aids  their  daring  with  uiriropM  success. 

Drtdbk. 

Fortune  forms  plans  and  designs,  but  without  choice; 
we  attribute  to  it  an  intention  without  discernment ;  it 
Is  said  to  be  blind ;  *  We  should  learn  that  none  but  In- 
tellectual possessions  are  what  we  can  properly  call  our 
own.  All  things  from  without  are  but  borrowed. 
What  fortune  eives  us  is  not  ours,  and  whatever  she 
gives  she  can  take  away. '— Stkble.  Fate  forms  plans 
and  chains  of  causes;  intention,  knowledge,  and  power 


are  attributed  to  it:  its  views  are  fixed,  Its  results  de- 
cisive; 

Since  fau  divides  then,  since  I  must  lose  thee, 
For  pity's  sake,  for  love's,  oh !  suffer  me, 
Thus  languishing,  thus  dying,  to  approach  thee; 
And  sigh  my  last  adieu  upon  thy  bosom.— Trap*. 
A  person  goes  as  chance  directs  him  when  be  has  no 
express  object  to  determine  his  choice  one  way  or 
other;  bis  fortune  favours  him,  if  without  any  expec- 
tation be  gets  the  thing  he  wishes ;  his  fate  wills  it.  if 
he  reaches  the  desired  point  contrary  to  what  he  in- 
tended. 

Men's  success  in  their  undertakings  depends  oftener 
on  chance  than  on  their  ability :  we  are  ever  ready  to 
ascribe  to  ourselves  what  we  owe  to  our  apod  fortune; 
it  Is  the  faU  of  some  men  to  fail  in  every  thing  they 
undertake. 

When  speaking  of  trivial  matters,  this  language  in 
unquestionably  innocent,  and  any  objection  to  their  use 
must  spring  from  an  over  scrupulous  conscience. 

If  I  suffer  my  horse  to  direct  me  in  the  road  I  take 
to  London,  I  may  fairly  attribute  It  to  chance  if  I  take 
the  right  instead  of  the  left;  If  I  meet  with  aa  agree-  - 
able  companion  by  the  way  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  it 
my  good  fortune  that  led  me  to  take  one  road  in  prefer- 
ence to  another ;  if  in  spite  of  any  previous  intention 
to  the  contrary,  I  should  be  led  to  take  the  same  road 
repeatedly,  and  as  often  to  meet  with  an  agreeable 
companion,  I  shall  immediately  say  that  ia  my  fau  to 
meet  with  an  agreeable  companion  whenever  I  go  to 


CHANCE,  PROBABILITY. 
Ckanee  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  article ; 
probability,  in  French  probability  Latin  probabilUas, 
from  probabilic  and  probo  to  prove,  signifies  the  quality 
of  befog  able  to  be  proved  or  made  good. 

These  terms  are  both  employed  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  future  events;  but  the  chance  u  either  for  or 
against,  the  probability  is  always  for  a  thing.  Chance 
Is  but  a  degree  of  probability;  there  may  in  this  latter 
case  be  a  chance  where  there  isJsno  probability.  A 
chance  affords  a  possibility ;  many  chances  are  requisite 
to  constitute  a  probability. 

What  has  been  once  may,  under  similar  clrcum 
stances,  be  again ;  for  that  there  is  a  chance  ;  what  has 
fallen  to  one  man  may  fall  to  another ;  so  far  he  lias  a 
chance  in  his  favour;  but  in  all  the  chances  of  life  there 
will  be  no  probability  of  success,  where  a  man  does  not 
unite  industry  with  integrity ; 
Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal  chance, 
By  turns  they  quit  their  ground,  by  turns  advance. 

Daman. 
Chance  cannot  be  calculated  upon :  It  Is  apt  to  produce 
disappointment:  probability  Justifies  hope;  it  is  sanc- 
tioned by  experience;  '"There  never  appear,"  says 
Swift, "  more  thsn  five  or  six  men  of  genius  in  an  age, 
but  If  they  were  united  the  world  could  not  stand  before 
them."  It  Is  happy  therefore  for  mankind  that  of  this 
union  there  is  no  probability:— Johnson. 

CHANCE,  HAZARD. 
Chance  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article , 
hazard  comes  from  the  oriental  zar  and  ixor,  signify  ing 


any  thing  bearing  an  Impression,  particularly  tlte  dice 
used  In  chance  games,  whicf   '        '   '  "~  " 

sera,  and  by  the  Spaniards  at ar. 


used  In  chance  games,  which  Is  called  by  the  Italians 


Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark  the  course  of 
future  events,  which  Is  not  discernible  by  the  huinao 
eye.  With  the  Deity  there  Is  neither  chance  nor  hazard; 
his  plans  are  the  result  of  omniscience :  but  die  designs 
and  actions  of  men  are  all  dependent  on  chance  or 
hazard.  Chance  may  be  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
more  commonly  the  former;  hazard  Is  always  unfa- 
vourable :  it  Is  properly  a  species  of  chance.  There  is  a 
chemee  either  of  gaining  or  losing :  there  is  a  hazard  of 
losing.  Irfmost  speculations  the  chance  of  succeeding 
scarcely  outweighs  the  heaard  of  losing ; 

Against  ill  chauceo  men  are  ever  merry, 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

Salksfeaxb. 
1  Though  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and  habitual 
perfections  of  the  mind,  yet  the  declaration  of  them 
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which  aloMbriiig*  the  rerjote*  to  subject  to  a 
\ai6j-d*:— South 


TO  HAZARD,  RISK,  VENTURE. 

Hazard  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  article ; 
risk  may  be  traced  to  the  French  risque,  the  Italian 
rischio,  and  the  Spanish  rue  go,  and  has  been  further 
traeed  by  Meurslus  to  the  barbarous  Greek  word  pfyjKov 
fortune  or  chance,  but  its  more  remote  derivation  to 
uncertain ;  venture  to  the  same  as  adventure. 

All  these  terms  denote  actions  performed  under  an 
uncertainty  of  the  event;  but  hazard  bespeaks  a  want 
of  design  and  choice  on  the  part  of  the  agent  ,*  to  risk 
implies  a  choice  of  alternatives;  to  venture,  a  calcula- 
tion and  balance  of  probabilities:  one  hazard*  and 
risks  under  the  fear  or  an  evil ;  one  ventures  with  the 
hope  of  a  good.  He  who  hazards  an~bplnion  or  an  as- 
sertion does  it  from  presumptuous  feelings  and  upon 
slight  grounds;  chances  are  rather  against  him  than  for 
him  that  it  may  prove  erroneous ; 

They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame. 

Darns*. 
He  who  risk*  a  battle  does  it  often  from  necessity;  he 
who  chooses  the  least  of  two  evils,  although  the  event 
to  dubious,  yet  he  fears  less  from  a  failure  than  from 
inaction ;  •  if  the  ad  venturer  risque*  honour,  herisque* 
more  than  the  knight-'— Hawkbsworth.  He  who 
ventures  on  a  mercantile  speculation  does  it  from  a  love 
of  gain ;  he  flatters  himself  with  a  favourable  event, 
and  acquires  boldness  from  the  prospect ;  '  Socrates,  in 
his  discourse  before  bis  death,  says,  be  did  not  know 
whether  his  body  shall  (would)  remain  after  death,  but 
bethought  so,  and  had  such  hopes  of  it  that  he  was 
very  willing  to  venture  bis  life  upon  these  hopes.'— Til- 

LOT805. 

There  are  but  very  lew  circumstances  to  justify  us 
In  hazarding ;  there  may  be  several  occasions  which 
render  it  necessary  to  risk,  and  very  many  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  advantageous  to  venture 


DAGGER,  PERIL,  HAZARD. 
Danger,  in  French  danger,  comes  from  the  Latin 


which  signifies  literally  that  which  is  undergone ;  de- 
signating a  critical  situation,  a  rude  trial,  which  may 
terminate  in  one's  ruin ;  hazard  signifies  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  article 

The  idea  of  chance  or  uncertainty  to  common  to  all 
these  terms ;  but  the  two  former  may  sometimes  be 
foreseen  and  calculated  npon  ;  the  latter  is  purely  con- 
tingent. Danger  and  peril  are  applied  to  a  positive 
evil;  hatard  may  simply  respect  the  loss  of  a  good ; 
risks  are  voluntarily  run  from  the  hope  of  good :  there 
may  be  many  dangers  included  In  &  hazard;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  hatard  without  some  danger. 

A  general  hazards  a  battle,  in  order  to  disengage 
himself  from  a  difficulty ;  he  may  by  this  step  involve 
himself  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  honour  or  his 
life;  bat  it  to  likewise  possible  that  by  his  superiour 
skill  be  may  set  both  out  of  all  danger :  we  are  hourly 
exposed  to  danger*  which  no  human  foresight  can 
guard  against,  and  are  frequently  induced  to  engage  in 
enterprises  at  the  hatard  of  our  lives,  and  of  all  that 
we  hold  dear ; 

One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was  one ; 

One  common  hazard  in  the  war  they  shared. 

DRTDBH. 

Dangers  are  far  and  near,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary ;  they  meet  us  if  we  do  not  go  in  search  of  them ; 

Proud  of  the  favours  mighty  Jove  has  shown, 
On  certain  dangers  we  too  rashly  run.— Port. 

Perils  an*  always  distant  and  extraordinary ;  we  must 
so  ou  t  of  no  reoarse  to  expose  ou  reel  vea  to  them:  in  the 
quiet  walk  of  life  as  In  the  most  busy  and  tumultuous, 
it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  be  surrounded  by  danger ;  he  has 
nothing  which  he  is  not  In  danger  of  losing ;  and  knows 
of  nothing  which  be  to  not  In  danger  of  suffering :  the 
mariner  and  the  traveller  who  go  in  search  of  unknown 


countries  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  undergoing 
perils  both  by  sea  and  land ; 

From  that  dire  deluge  through  the  watery  waste, 
Such  length  of  years,  such  various  perils  past, 
At  last  escaped,  to  Latium  we  repair.— Dryorn. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epithets  that 
are  derived  from  these  terms. 

It  to  dangerous  for  a  youth  to  act  without  the  advice 
of  his  friends;  it  to  perilous  for  a  traveller  to  explore 
the  wilds  of  Africa:  it  Is  hazardous  for  a  merchant  u> 
speculate  in  time  of  war:  experiments  in  matters  of 
policy  or  government  are  always  dangerous  ; 

Hear  this  and  tremble!  all  who  would  be  great, 

Yet  know  not  what  attends  that  dangerous,  wretched 
state.— Jbktns. 

A  journey  through  deserts  that  are  infested  with  beasts 

ot  prey  b  perilous} 

The  grisly  boar  is  singled  from  his  herd, 
A  match  for  Hercules ;  round  him  they  fly 
In  circles  wide,  and  each  in  passing  sends 
Hto  feather'd  death  into  his  brawny  sides ; 
But  perilous  th'  attempt.— Sombrvillb. 

A  military  expedition  conducted  with  inadequate 
means  Is  hazardout  ;  '  The  previous  steps  being  taken, 
and  the  time  fixed  for  xhia  hazardous  attempt,  Admiral 
Holmes  moved  with  his  squadron  farther  up  the  river, 
about  three  leagues  above  the  place  appointed  for  the 
disembarkation,  that  he  might  deceive  the  enemy  *  - 
Smollbt. 


TO  HAPPEN,  CHANCE. 

To  happen,  that  to,  to  fall  out  by  a  hap,  to  to  chance 
(p.  Chance,  fortune)  as  the  genus  to  the  species ;  what- 
ever ehances'happens,  but  not  t*ic*  versd.  Happen  re- 
spects all  events  without  including  any  collateral  idea ; 
chance  comprehends,  likewise,  the  idea  of  the  cause 
and  order  of  events :  whatever  comes  to  pass  happens, 
whether  regularly  In  the  course  of  things,  or  particu- 
larly, and  out  of  the  order;  whatever  chance*  happens 
altogether  without  concert,  intention,  and  often  without 
relation  to  any  other  thing.  Accidents  happen  daily 
which  no  human  foresight  could  prevent;  the  newspa- 
pen  contain  an  account  of  all  that  happens  in  the* 
course  of  the  day  or  week ; 

With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear, 
Nor  Joy,  nor  grieve  too  much  fortbings  beyond  our  care. 

Daman. 

Listeners  and  busy  bodies  are  ready  to  catch  every 
word  that  chances  to  fall  in  their  hearing;  *  An  idiot 
chancing  to  live  within  the  sound  of  a  clock,  always 
amused  himself  with  counting  the  hour  of  the  day 
whenever  the  clock  struck ;  but  the  dock  being  spoiled 
by  accident,  the  Idiot  continued  to  count  the  hour 
without  the  help  of  it'— Annisoa. 


ACCIDENT,  CHANCE. 

Accident,  in  French  accident,  Latin  accident,  parti- 
ciple ofaceido  to  happen,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and 
cade  to  fall,  signifies  the  thing  falling  out;  chance  (v. 
Chance,  fortune.) 

Accident  to  said  of  things  that  have  been ;  chance  of 
things  that  are  to  be.  That  is  an  accident  which  Is 
done  without  intention  :  that  is  a  chance  which  cannot  - 
be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  means.  It  to  an  accident 
when  a  bouse  falls:  it  to  a  chance  when  and  how  it 
may  fall ;  *  That  little  accident  of  Alexander's  taking  a 
fancy  to  bathe  himself  caused  the  Interruption  of  his 
march :  and  that  interruption  gave  occasion  to  that 
great  victory  that  founded  the  third  monarchy  of  the 
world.'— South.  ( Surely  there  could  not  be  a  greater 
chance  than  that  which  brought  to  light  the  Powder- 
Treason.'— South. 

Accidents  cannot  be  prevented :  chances  cannot  be 
calculated  upon.  Accidents  may  sometimes  be  reme- 
died ;  chances  can  never  be  controlled :  accidents  give 
rise  to  sorrow,  tney  mostly  occasion  mischief;  chance* 
give  rise  to  hope ;  they  often  produce  disappointment- 
it  to  wise  to  dwelt  upon  neither. 
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ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


ACCIDENT,  CONTINGENCY,  CASUALTY. 

Accident  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  arti- 
cle; contingency,  in  Fmach  contingeuce,  Latin  contin- 
gent, participle  of  centiugo,  compounded  of  e*»  and 
tango  to  touch  one  another,  signifies  the  falling-  out  or 
happening  together ;  or  U»e  thing  that  happen*  in  con- 
junction with  anotlier;  casualty,  in  Freuch  toeualte, 
from  the  Latin  casualis  and  cado  to  fall  or  happen,  sig- 
nifies what  happens  in  the  cour»e  of  evenu. 

These  words  imply  whatever  takes  place  Independ- 
ently of  our  intentions.  Accidents  express  more  than 
contingencies;  the  former  comprehend  events  with 
their  causes  and  consequence* ;  the  latter  respect  colla- 
teral actions,  or  circumstances  appended  to  events; 
casualties  have  regard  simply  to  circumstances.  Occi- 
dents are  frequently  occasioned  by  carelessness,  and 
contingencies  by  trivial  mistakes;  but  casualties  arc 
altogether  independent  of  ourselves. 

The  overturning  a  carriage  Is  an  accident;  oar 
situation  In  a  carriage,  at  the  time,  Is  a  contingency, 
which,  may  occasion  us  to  be  more  or  less  hurt;  the 
passing  of  any  one  at  the  time  is  a  casualty.  We  are 
all  exposed  to  the  most  calamitous  accidents ;  '  This 
natural  impatience  to  look  Into  futurity,  and  to  know 
what  accidents  may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given 
birth  to  many  ridiculous  arts  and  inventions.'— Addi- 
sor.  The  happiness  or  misery  of  every  msn  depends 
upon  a  thousand  contingencies ;  'Nothing  less  than 
Infinite  whtdom  can  have  an  absolute  command  over 
fortune ;  the  highest  degree  of  it  which  man  can  pos- 
sess is  by  no  means  equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and  to 
such  contingencies  as  may  rise  in  the  prosecution  of 
aur  affairs.'— Addison.  The  best  concerted  scheme 
may  be  thwarted  by  casualties,  which  no  human  fore- 
sight can  prevent ; '  Men  are  exposed  to  more  casualties 
than  women,  as  battles,  sea- voyages,  with  several  dan- 
gerous trades  and  professions.— Annuo*. 


ACCIDENTAL,  INCIDENTAL,  CASUAL,  CON- 
TINGENT. 
Accidental  belonging  to  or  after  the  manner  of  an 
accident  (v.  Accident) :  incidental,  from  incident,  in 
Latin  incident  and  incido  or  r*  and  cado  to  fall  upon, 
signifies  belonging  to  a  thing  by  chance ;  casual  after 
the  manner  of  a  chance  or  casualty;  and  contingent, 
after  the  manner  of  a  contingency. 
'    Accidental  is  opposed  to  what  is  designed  or  planned, 
nddental  to  what  is  premeditated,  casual  to  what  is 
xmstmit  and  regular,  contingent  to  what  is  definite  and 
feed.    A  meeting  may  be  accidental,  an  expression 
incidental,  a  look,  expression,  ecc  casual,  an  expense  or 
circumstance  contingent.    We  do  not  expect  what  is 
accidental ;  we  do  not  suspect  or  guard  against  what 
Is  incidental ;  we  do  not  heed  what  is  casual ;  we  are 
not  prepared  for  what  is  contingent.    Many  of  the 
most  fortunate  and  important  occurrences  in  our  lives 
are  accidental,'  many  remarks,  seemingly  incidental, 
do  in  reality  conceal  a  settled  intent,  'This  book  fell 
accidentally  into  the  hands  of  one  who  bad  never  seen 
it  before.'— A  ddisoic.    'The  distempers  of  the  mind 
may  be  figuratively  classed  under  the  several  charac- 
ters of  those  maladies  which  are  incidental  to  the 
body.'— Cumberland.    A  casual  remark  in  the  course 
of  conversation  will  sometimes  make  a  stronger  Im- 
pression ou  the  minds  of  children  than  the  most  elo- 
quent and  impressive  discourse  or  repeated  counsel ; 
1  Savage  lodged  as  much  hy  accident  and  passed  the 
night  sometimes  in  mean  houses,  which  are  set  open  at 
night  lo  any  casual  wanderers.'— Johhson.    In  the 
prosecution  of  any  plan  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the 
numerous  contingencies  which  we  may  meet  with  to 
interfere  with  our  arrangements ;  '  We  see  how  a  con- 
tingent event  baffles  man's  knowledge  and  evades  his 
power.'— South. 

EVENT,  INCIDENT,  ADVENTURE,  OCCUR- 
RENCE. 
Event,  In  Latin  events*,  participle  of  envenio  to 
come  out.  signifies  that  which  falls  out  or  turns  up; 
incident,  in  Latin  incidens,  from  incido,  signifies  that 
which  falls  in  or  forms  a  collateral  part  of  any  thing 
(«.  Accidental ;  adventure,  ftom  the  Latin  advenio  to 
come  to,  signifies  what  comes  to  or  befalls  one ;  occur- 
rence, from  the  Latin  occurro,  signifies  that  which 
runs  or  comes  In  the  way. 


These  terms  are  expressive  of  what  passes  In  the 
world,  which  to  the  sole  signification  of  the  term 
event ;  while  to  that  of  the  other  terms  are  annexed 
some  accessary  ideas:  an  incident  Is  a  personal  event: 
an  accident  an  unpleasant  event;  an  adventure  an 
extraordinary  event;  an  occurrence  an  ordinary  or  do 
mestick  event:  event  in  Its  ordinary  and  unlimited  ae 
ceptallon  excludes  the  Idea  of  chance ;  accident  ex 
eludes  that  of  design ;  incident,  adventure,  and  occur 
rencs,  are  applicable  in  both  cases. 

Erents  affect  nations  and  communities  as  wen  as 
Indtv  iduols ;  incidents  and  adventures  affect  particular 
individuals ;  accidents  and  occurrences  affect  persons 
or  things  particularly  or  generally,  individually  or  col- 
lectively :  the  making  of  peace,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  or 
the  death  of  a  prince,  are  national  events ;  a  marriage 
or  a  death  sre  domeslick events ;  'These  events,  the 
permission  of  which  seems  to  accuse  his  goodness 
now,  tusy,  In  the  consummation  of  things,  both  mag- 
nify bis  goodness  and  exalt  his  wisdom.'— Addison. 
The  forming  a  new  acquaintance  and  the  revival  of 
an  old  one  are  incidents  that  have  au  interest  for  the 
parties  concerned ;  <I  have  laid  before  you  only  small 
incidents  seemingly  frivolous,  but  they  are  principally 
evils  of  this  nature  which  make  marriages  unhappy.'— 
Steels.  Au  escape  from  shipwreck,  an  encounter 
with  wild  beasts  or  savages,  are  adventures  which  indi 
vlduals  are  pleased  to  relate,  and  others  to  hear; 
Tor  I  must  love,  and  am  resolv'd  to  try 
My  fate,  or  failing  In  the  adventure,  die.— Drydew. 
A  fire,  the  toll  of  a  bouse,  the  breaking  of  s  limb  are 
accidents  or  occurrences ;  a  robbery  or  the  death  of  indi- 
viduals are  properly  occurrences  which  afford  subjects 
for  s  newspaper,  and  excite  an  interest  tu  the  reader; 
'  I  think  there  is  somewhere  in  Montaigne  mention 
made  of  a  family  book,  wherein  all  the  occurrences 
that  happened  from  one  generation  of  that  house  to  au 
other  were  recorded.'— Stbklb. 

Event,  when  used  for  individuals,  Is  always  of 
greater  importance  than  an  incident.  The  settlement 
of  a  young  person  in  life,  the  adoption  of  an  employ 
ment,  or  the  taking  a  wife,  are  events,  but  not  incidents ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  setting  out  on  a  Journey  or 
the  return,  the  purchase  of  a  house  or  the  despatch  of 
a  vesse*.  are  characterized  aatneidents  and  not  events. 
It  is  farther  to  be  observed  that  incident,  event,  and 
occur  once  are  said  only  of  that  which  is  supposed 
really  to  happen :  incidents  and  adventures  are  often 
fictitious ;  in  this  case  the  incident  cannot  be  too  im- 
portant, nor  the  adventure  too  marvellous.  History 
records  the  events  of  nations;  plays  require  to  be  full I  of 
incident  in  order  to  render  them  interesting;  'No 
person,  no  incident  in  the  play,  but  must  be  of  use  to 
carry  on  the  main  design.'— Dsydbn.  Romances  and 
novels  derive  most  of  their  charms  from  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  adventures  which  they  describe;  •  To 
make  an  episode,  "take  any  remaining  adventure  of 
your  former  collection,"  in  which  you  could  no  Way 
involve  your  hero,  or  any  unfortunate  accident  that  was 
too  good  to  be  thrown  away.'— Porn.  Periodical 
works  supply  the  publick  with  Information  respecting 
dally  i 


CIRCUMSTANCE,  INCIDENT,  PACT. 

Circumstance,  In  Latin  rircuntstantio,  from  dram 
and  eto,  signifies  what  stands  about  a  thing  or  belongs 
to  It  as  its  accident;  incident  signifies  the  same  as 
before ;  fact,  in  Latin  factum,  participle  of  facto  to  do, 
signifies  the  thing  done. 

Circumstance  k  a  general  term ;  incident  and  fact 
are  species  of  circumstances.  Incident  is  what  nap- 
pens  ;  fact  is  what  Is  done ;  circumstance  is  not  only 
what  happens  and  is  done,  but  whatever  is  or  belongs 
to  a  thing.  To  every  thing  are  annexed  circumstances 
either  of  time,  place,  age,  colour,  or  other  collateral  ap- 
pendages which  change  Its  nature.  Every  thing  that 
moves  and  operates  Is  exposed  lo  incidents,  effects  are 
produced,  results  follow,  and  changes  sre  brought 
about:  these  are  incidents :  whatever  moves  and  ope- 
rates does,  and  what  It  produces  is  done  oris  the  fact: 
whan  the  artificer  performs  any  work  of  art,  It  depends 
not  only  on  his  skill,  but  on  the  excellence  of  his  tools, 
the  time  he  employs,  the  particular  frame  of  his  mind, 
the  place  where  be  works,  with  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
cumstances whether  he  will  succeed  in  producing  any 
thing:  masterly.    Newspapers  abound  with  the  various 
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imcwdents  which  occur  la  the  animal  or  the  vegetable 
world,  some  of  which  are  surprising  tad  singular ;  they 
likewise  eoataia  a  number  of  facts  which  serve  to 
present  a  melancholy  picture  of  human  depravity. 

Circumstance  Is  as  often  employed  with  regard  to  the 
operations  of  things,  in  which  case  it  Is  most  ana- 
logous to  incident  and  fact :  it  may  then  be  employed 
for  the  whole  aflair,  or  any  part  of  it  whatever,  that 
earn  be  distinctly  considered.  Incidents  and  facts  either 
are  cercusnstances,  or  have  circumstances  belonging  to 
them.  A  remarkably  abundant  crop  in  any  particular 
part  of  a  field  is  for  the  agriculturist  a  singular  circum- 
stemce  or  incident ;  this  may  be  rendered  more  surpris- 
ing if  associated  with  unusual  sterility  in  other  parts 
of  the  same  field.  A  robbery  may  either  be  a  fact  or  a 
circumstance;  Its  atrocity  may  be  aggravated  by  the 
murder  of  the  injured  parties ;  the  savageness  of  the 
perpetrators,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Circumstance  comprehends  in  its  signification  what- 
ever may  be  said  or  thought  of  any  thing:  '  You  very 
often  hear  people  after  a  story  has  been  told  with  some 
entertaining  circumstances,  tell  it  again  with  parti- 
culars ihat  destroy  the  test'— Steels.  Incident  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  whatever  may  befall  or  be  said  to 
befall  any  thing;  'It  is  to  be  considered  that  Provi- 
dence in  its  economy  regards  the  whole  system  of  time 
and  things  together,  so  that  we  cannot  discover  the 
beautiful  connexion  between  incidents  which  lie  widely 
separate  in  time.'— Addison.  Fact  Includes  in  ft 
nothing  but  what  really  is  or  is  done  :  *  In  describing 
the  achievements  and  institutions  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  New  World,  I  have  departed  In  many  instances 
from  the  accounts  of  preceding  historians,  and  have 
often  related  fmets  which  seem  to  have  been  unknown 
to  thein.'— Robbbtson.  A  narrative  therefore  may 
contain  many  drenmetancee  and  incidents  without  any 
fact,  when  what  b  related  is  either  fictitious  or  not 
positively  known  to  have  happened :  It  is  necessary  for 
a  novel  or  play  to  contain  much  incident,  but  no  facts, 
In  order  to  render  it  interesting ;  history  should  contain 
nothing  but  facts,  as  authenticity  is  its  chief  merit. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  SITUATION. 

Circumstance  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  situation,  in  French  situation,  comes  from  the 
Latin  sites,  and  the  Hebrew  ft)*f  to  place,  signifying 
what  is  placed  in  a  certain  manner. 

Circumstance  is  to  situation  as  a  part  to  a  whole ; 
many  circumstances  constitute  a  situation;  a  situation 
is  an  aggregate  of  circumstances.  A  person  Is  said  to  be 
in  circumstances  of  affluence  who  has  an  abundance  of 
every  thing  essential  for  his  comfort ;  he  is  in  an  easy 
situation  when  nothing  exists  to  create  uneasiness. 

Circumstance  respects  that  which  externally  effects 
tts;  situation  is  employed  both  for  the  outward  circum- 
stances and  the  inward  feelings.'  The  success  of  any 
undertaking  depends  greatly  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  begun ;  '  As  for  the  ass's  behaviour  in  such 
alee  circumstances,  whether  he  would  starve  sooner 
than  violate  his  neutrality  to  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  determine.'— Adoison.  The  par- 
ticular situation  of  a  person's  mind  will  give  a  cast  to 
his  words  or  actions ;  '  We  are  not  at  present  in  a 
proper  situation  to  judge  of  the  councils  by  which  Provi- 
dence acts.'— Addison.  Circumstances  are  critical,  a 
situation  is  dangerous. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  PARTICULAR,   MINUTE. 

Circumstantial,  from  circumstance,  signifies  con- 
sisting of  circumstances ;  particular,  in  French  varti- 
culier,  from  the  word  particle,  signifies  consisting  of 
panicles;  minute,  In  French  minute,  Latin  minutus, 
participle  of  mrnue  to  diminish,  signifies  diminished  or 
reduced  to  a  very  small  point. 

Circumstantial  expresses  less  than  particular,  and 
that  less  than  minute.  A  circumstantial  account  con- 
tains all  leading  events ;  a  particular  account  Includes 
every  event  and  movement  however  trivial ;  a  minute 
account  omits  nothing  as  to  person,  time,  place,  figure, 
ibrm,  and  every  other  trivial  circumstance  eoonected 
with  the  events.  A  narrative  may  be  circumstantial, 
particular,  or  minute ;  an  inquiry,  investigation,  or  de- 
scription may  be  particular  or  minute,  a  detail  may  be 
minute.  An  event  or  occurrence  may  be  particular,  a 
crrcumstance  or  particular  may  be  minute.    We  may 


be  generally  satisfied  with  a  circumstantial  account  of 
ordinary  events ;  but  whatever  interests  the  feelings 
not  be  detailed  with  too  much  particularity  or  mi- 
*-  Thomson's  wide  expansion  of  general 
views  and  hiaenumeraiion  of  circumstantial  varieties, 
would  have  been  obstructed  and  embarrassed  by  the 
frequent  intersections  of  the  sense  which  are  the  neces 
sary  effects  of  the  rhyme.'— Johnson.  '  I  am  extremely 
troubled  at  the  return  of  your  deafness ;  you  cannot  be 
voo  particular  in  the  accounts  of  your  health  to  me/ — 
Popk.  When  Pope's  letters  were  published  and 
avowed,  as  they  had  relation  to  recent  facts,  and  per 
sons  either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  found  readers,  but  as  the  facts  were 
minute,  and  the  characters  little  known,  or  little  re- 
garded, they  awakened  no  popular  kindness  or  resent- 
ment'—Johnson. 

CONJUNCTURE,  CRISIS. 
Conjuncture,  in  Latin  conjuncture,  from 


or  turns  the  s 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  a  period  of 
time  marked  by  the  state  of  affairs.  A  conjuncture  is  a 
joining  or  combination  of  corresponding  circumstances 
lending  towards  the  same  end ;  '  Every  virtue  requires 
time  and  place,  a  proper  object,  and  a  fit  conjuncture  of 
circumstances  for  the  due  exercise  of  It'— Addison. 
A  crisis  is  the  high-wrought  stale  of  any  affair  which 
immediately  precedes  a  change ; 
Thought  he,  this  is  the  lucky  hour, 
Wines  work,  when  vines  are  in  the  flower ; 
This  crisis  then  I  will  set  my  rest  on, 
And  put  her  boldly  to  the  question.-  Butlse. 
A  conjuncture  may  be  favourable,  a  crisis  alarming. 

An  able  statesman  seizes  the  conjuncture  which  pro 
mists  to  suit  his  purpose,  for  the  Introduction  of  a  la 
vourite  measure :  the  abilities,  firmness,  and  perseve 
ranee  of  Alfred  the  Great,  at  one  important  crisis  of  his 
reign,  saved  England  from  destruction. 

EXIGENCY,  EMERGENCY. 

Necessity  Is  toe  idea  which  is  common  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  these  terms :  the  former,  from  the  Latin  exige 
to  demand,  expresses  what  the  case  demands ;  and  the 
latter,  from  emerge,  to  arise  out  of,  denotes  what  rises 
out  of  the  case. 

The  exigency  Is  more  common,  but  less  pressing ;  the 
emergencf  Is  Imperious  when  It  comes,  but  comes  loss 
frequently :  a  prudent  traveller  will  never  carry  more 
money  with  him  than  what  wilt  supply  the  exigencies 
of  bis  journey ;  and  In  case  of  an  emergencf  win  rather 
borrow  of  his  friends  than  risk  bis  property;  4  Savage 
was  again  confined  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  every  day 
hunted  by  baillfis.  In  this  exigence  he  once  more  found 
a  friend  who  sheltered  him  in  his  bouse.'— Johnson. 
When  It  was  formerly  the  fashion  to  husband  a  lie 
and  to  trump  it  up  in  some  extraordinary  emergency,  it 
generally  did  execution ;  but  at  present  every  maa  is 
on  his  guard.'— Addison. 


ENTERPRISING,  ADVENTUROUS. 
These  terms  mark  a  disposition  to  engage  In  that 
which  is  extraordinary  and  hazardous:  but  enterpris- 
ing, from  enterprise  («.  Attempt),  is  connected  with 
the  understanding;  and  adventuroue,  from  adventure. 
venture  or  trial,  Is  a  characteristick  of  the  passions. 
The  enterprising  character  conceives  great  projects, 
and  pursues  objects  that  are  difficult  to  be  obtained ; 
the  adventuroue  character  Is  contented  with  seeking 
that  which  is  new,  and  placing  himself  in  dangerous 
and  unusual  situations.    An  enterprising  spirit  belongs 
to  the  commander  of  an  army,  or  the  ruler  of  a  nation ; 
an  adventurous  disposition  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in 
men  of  low  degree,  but  was  formerly  attributed  for  the 
most  part  to  knights ;  Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  man  of 
an  adventuroue  torn ; 
At  land  and  sea,  in  many  a  doubtruj  fight 
Was  never  known  a  more  adventurous  knight 
Who  ofiener  drew  his  sword,  and  always  for  the  right 
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Peter  the  Great  possessed,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  an 
enterprising  genius ;  *  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had 
anew  forfeited  the  king's  friendship,  by  an  intrigue 
with  a  maid  of  honour,  and  who  bad  been  thrown  into 
prison  for  this  misdemeanour,  no  sooner  recovered  his 
liberty  than  be  was  pushed  by  his  active  and  enter- 
prising genius  to  attempt  some  great  action.'— Humn. 
Enterprising  charrxtertzes  persons  only:  but  adven- 
turous Is  also  applied  to  things,  to  signify  containing 
adventure* ;  as  a  Journey,  or  a  voyage,  or  a  history, 
may  be  denominated  adventurous :  also  in  the  sen" 
of  hazardous; 

But  'tis  enough 
In  this  late  nfjc,advent*rous  to  have  touch'd 
Light  on  the  numbers  of  the  Samlan  sage ; 
High  heaven  forbids  the  bold  presumptuous  strain. 
Thomson. 


TO  HOLD,  CONTAIN. 

These  terms  agree  in  sense,  but  differ  In  application. 
To  hold  (v.  To  hold,  keep)  is  the  familiar  term  employed 
only  for  material  objects :  contasn,in  French  centenir, 
Latin  contineo,  compounded  of  con  and  tones,  signifying 
to  keep  together  In  one  place,  is  a  term  of  more  noble 
use,  being  applied  to  moral  or  spiritual  objects. 

To  hold  Is  to  occupy  a  space,  whether  enclosed  or 
Open :  to  contain  Is  to  All  an  enclosed  space;  hence  It  Is 
that  these  words  may  both  be  applied  to  the  same  ob- 
jects A  cade  is  said  to  hold,  or  in  more  polished  lan- 
guage it  Is  said  to  contain  a  certain  number  of  gallons. 
A  conch  holds  or  contains  a  given  number  of  persons ; 
a  room  holds  a  given  quantity  of  furniture ;  a  house  or 
city  contains  its  inhabitants.  Hold  is  applied  figura- 
tively and  in  poetry  In  a  similar  sense ; 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holds. 

D&YDBM. 

Contain  is  applied  In  hs  proper  sense  to  spiritual  as 

material  objects; 

But  man,  the  abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heav'n  hath  modell'd,  in  himself  contains 
Passions  of  several  qualities.— Ford. 

CAPACITY,  CAPACIOUSNESS. 
Capacity  Is  the  abstract  of  topaz,  receiving  or  apt  to 
hold,  and  ta  therefore  applied  to  the  contents  of  hollow 
bodies :  capaciousness  is  the  abstract  of  capacious,  and 
is  therefore  applied  to  the  plane  surface  comprehended 
within  a  given  space.    Hence  we  speak  of  the  capacity 


of  a  vessel,  and  the  capaciousness  of  a  room. 

Capadtsf  is  an  Indefinite  term  simply  designating  fit- 
ness to  hold  or  receive;  but  capaciousness  denotes 
something  specifically  huge.  Measuring  the  capacity 
of  vessels  belongs  to  the  science  of  mensuration :  the 
capaciousness  of  rooms  Is  to  be  observed  by  the  eye. 
They  are  marked  by  the  same  distinction  in  their  moral 
application:  men  are  born  with  various  capacities; 
some  are  remarkable  for  the  capaciousnsss  of  their 
minds. 


TO  COMPRISE,  COMPREHEND,  EMBRACE, 
CONTAIN,  INCLUDE. 

Comprise,  through  the  French  compris,  participle  of 
coniprcndre,  comes  from  the  same  source  as  comprehend 
(v.  Comprehensive) ;  embrace,  in  French  embrasser, 
from  em  or  in  and  bras  the  arm,  signifies  literally  to 
enclose  in  the  arms;  contain  lias  the  same  signification 
as  In  the  preceding  article ;  include,  In  Latin  includo, 
compounded  of  in  and  cludo  or  claudo,  signifies  to  shut 
in  or  within  a  given  space. 

Persons  or  things  comprise  or  include;  things  only 
comprehend,  esterase,  and  contain :  a  person  comprises 
a  certain  quantity  of  matter  within  a  given  space ;  he 
includes  one  thing  within  another :  an  author  comprises 
bis  work  within  a  certain  number  of  volumes,  and  in- 
cludes in  it  a  variety  of  Interesting  particulars. 

When  things  are  spoken  of,  comprise,  comprehend, 
and  embrace,  have  regard  to  the  aggregate  value,  quan- 
tity, or  extent :  include,  to  the  individual  things  which 
form  the  whole :  contain,  either  to  the  aggregate  or  to 
the  individual,  being  in  fact  a  term  of  more  ordinary 
application  than  any  of  the  others.    Comprise  and 


contain  are  need  either  in  the  proper  or  the  figurative 
sense ;  comprehend,  embrace,  and  include,  in  the  figura- 
tive sense  only :  a  stock  comprises  a  variety  of  articles ; 
a  library  comprises  a  variety  of  books;  the  whole  is 
comprised  within  a  small  compass: 


What,  Egypt,  do  thy  pyramids  comprise? 
What  greatness  in  the  high-raised  tollyUc 


Ues! 
Sbwkll. 


Rules  comprehend  a  number  of  particulars ;  laws  com- 
prehend a  number  of  cases ;  countries  comprehend  a 
certain  number  of  districts  or  divisions ;  terms  compre* 
head  a  certain  meaning;  "That  particular  scheme 
which  comprehends  the  social  virtues  may  rive  employ- 
ment to  the  most  Industrious  temper,  and  find  a  man  in 
business  more  than  the  most  active  station  of  life.' — 
Addison.  A  discourse  embraces  a  variety  of  topicks; 
a  plan,  project,  scheme,  or  system,  embraces  a  variety 
of  objects; 

The  virtues  of  the  several  soils  I  sing, 
Maecenas,  now  the  needful  succour  bring; 
Not  that  my  song  in  such  a  scanty  space 
80  large  a  subject  fully  can  embrace.— Dbtdbm. 

A  house  contains  one,  two,  or  more  persons;  a  city 
contains  a  number  of  houses ;  a  book  contains  much 
useful  matter;  a  society  contains  very  many  individu- 
als: 'All  a  woman  has  to  do  in  this  world  is  contained 
within  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother.'— Stbblb.  A  society  tntludos  none  but  per 
sons  of  a  certain  class;  or  it  includes  some  of  every 
clsss ;  *  The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  complaisance 
is  included  to,  that  no  man  should  gins  amp  preference 
u  himself.*'- Johnson. 

Their  arms  and  fishing  tackle  comprise  the  personal 
eflectsof  most  savages ;  all  the  moral  law  of  a  Christian 
Is  comprised  under  the  word  charity:  Sweden  compro- 
hsnds  Finland  and  Lapland :  London  Is  said  to  contain 
above  a  million  of  inhabitants:  bills  of  mortality  are 
made  out  in  most  large  parishes,  but  they  include  only 

------      as  die  or  diseases 


such  persons  as  die  or  diseases;  a  calculator  of  ex- 
penses will  always  fall  short  of  bis  estimate  who  does 
not  include  the  minor  contingencies  which  usually 
attach  to  every  undertaking. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  that  In  the  last  two 
examples  from  Steele  and  Johnson  the  words  compre- 
hend and  comprise  would,  according  to  established 
have  been  more  appropriate  than  contain  and 


usage,  ha 
include. 


COMPREHENSIVE,  EXTENSIVE. 

Comprehensive  respects  quantity,  extensive  regards 
space ;  that  is  comprehensive  that  comprehends  much, 
that  is  extensive  that  extends  into  a  wide  field :  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  a  subject  Includes  all  branches  of 
It;  an  extensive  view  of  a  subject  enters  Into  minute 
details:  the  comprehensive  Is  associated  with  the  con* 
else ;  the  extenetve  with  the  diffuse :  it  requires  a  capa- 
cious mind  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  any 
subject;  it  hi  possible  for  a  superficial  thinker  to  enter 
very  exteusivelv  into  some  parts,  while  he  passes 
over  others. 

Comprehensive  Is  employed  only  with  regard  to  in- 
tellectual objects;  '  It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  compre- 
hensive is  likewise  an  elevated  soul,  and  that  whoever 
Is  wise  is  also  honest.'— Johnson.  Extensive  is  used 
both  in  the  properand  the  improper  sense:  the  significa- 
tion of  a  word  Is  comprehensive,  or  the  powers  of  the 
mind  are  cemprehenstve :  a  plain  is  extensive,  or  a 
field  of  inquiry  is  extensive;  'The  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Phoenicians  of  Sidoa  and  Tyre  was  more  extensive 
and  enterprising  than  that  of  any  state  in  the  ancient 
world.'— Robertson. 


TO  ENCLOSE,  INCLUDE. 
From  the  Latin  includo  and  Its  participle  inclusus 
""     *  M°    "  ds;  the  former  to  express 

improper  signification :  a 
.  particular  goods  are  in- 
cluded In  a  reckoning :  the  kernel  of  a  nut  is  encloeed 
In  a  shell,  or  a  body  of  men  are  unclosed  within  walls ; 

With  whom  abe  marched  straight  against  her  foes, 
And  them  unawares  besides  Use  Severoe  did  enclose 


r  rom  uw  uud  wnctuao  ana  11 
are  derived  enclose  and  include  ;  1 
the  proper,  and  the  latter  the  impi 
yard  is  encloeed  by  a  wall ;  part 
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Morality  as  well  as  faith  to  included  In  Christian  per- 
fection ;  ( Tbe  idea  of  being  once  present  to  included  in 
the  idea  of  its  being  peat.'— Gaovs. 

TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  ENCLOSE. 
Circumscribe,  from  the  Latin  eft-am  about,  and 
scribe  to  write,  marks  simply  tbe  surrounding  with  a 
line ;  enclose,  from  the  Latin  inelusus,  participle  of 
include,  compounded  of  ta  and  claudo  to  shut,  marks 
a  species  of  confinement 

Tbe  extent  of  any  place  is  drawn  ont  to  the  eye  by 
a  circumscription :  '  Who  can  imagine  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  creature  to  to  be  circumscribed  by  time, 
whose  thought!  are  not*!'— Annuo*.  Tbe  extent  or 
a  place  to  limited  to  a  given  point  by  an  enclosure  ; 
Remember  on  that  happy  coast  to  build, 
And. with  a  trench  enclose  the  fruitful  field. 

Dktoch. 
A  garden  to  circumscribed  by  any  ditch,  line,  or  posts, 
that  serve  as  Hs  boundaries ;  it  to  enclosed  by  a  wall  or 
An  enclosure  may  serve  to  circumscribe,  but 
Ich  bare!?  circumscribes  will     ' 


(seldom  serve  to 


TO  SUKBOUND,  ENCOMPASS,  ENVIRON, 
ENCIRCLE. 


Surround,  m  old  French  surrender,  signifies,  by 
means  of  the  intensive  syllable  sur  over,  to  go  all 
round ,  encompass,  compounded  of  en  or  1m  and  a 


pass, {signifies  to  bring  within  a  certain  compass  formed 
by  a  circle ;  so  likewise  environ,  from  the  Latin  gyrus, 
aad  the  GveekyvesV  a  curve,  and  also  encircle,  signify 
to  bring  within  a  circle. 

Surround  to  the  most  literal  and  general  of  all  these 
terms,  which  stonily  to  enclose  any  object  either  directly 
or  indirectly.    We  may  surround  an  object  by  standing 
at  certain  distance*  all  round  it;  in  this  manner  a 
town,  a  house,  or  a  person,  may  be  surrounded  by 
other  persons,  or  an  object  may  be  surrounded  by  en- 
closing it  In  every  direction,  and  at  every  point ;  in  this 
manner  a  garden  to  surrounded  by  a  wall ; 
But  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'h  or  morn, 
But  cloud  Instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Svrrmunds  me.— miltoh. 
To  encompass  to  to  surround  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
sppiies  to  objects  of  a  great  or  indefinite  extent:  the 
earth  to  encompassed  by  the  air,  which  we  term  the 
atmosphere :  towns  are  encompassed  by  walls; 
Where  Orpheus  on  his  lyre  laments  hto  love, 
With  beasts  encompass*  d,  and  a  dancing  grove. 

Drydxk 
To  surround  to  to  go  round  an  object  of  any  form, 
whether  square  or  circular,  long  or  short ;  but  to  en- 
viron and  to  ssctrcfe  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  form- 
log  a  circle  round  an  object ;  thus  a  town  or  a  valley 
may  be  environed  by  hills,  a  basin  of  water  mi  ' 
encircled  by  trees,  or  the  head  may  be  encircled 
wreath  of  * 


fie*  that  which  to  contained  within  a  prescribed  line; 
orb,  in  Latin  orbit,  from  orbo  to  circumscribe  W|ith  a 
circle,  signifies  the  thing  that  to  circumscribed ;  globe, 
in  Latin  globus,  in  all  probability  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  *?J  a  rolled  heap. 

Rotundity  of  figure  to  the  common  idea  expressed 
by  these  terms ;  but  the  circle  Is  that  figure  which  is 
represented  on  a  plane  superficies;  the  others  are 
figures  represented  by  solids.  We  draw  a  circle  by 
means  of  compasses ;  the  sphere  to  a  round  body,  con- 
ceived to  be  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  geometry 
by  the  circumvolution  of  a  circle  round  about  its 
diameter;  hence  the  whole  frame  of  the  world  is 
denominated  a  sphere.  An  orb  to  any  body  which 
describes  a  circle;  hence 'the  heaveuly  bodies  urs 
termed  orbs; 

Thousands  of  suns  beyond  each  other  blaze, 
Orbs  roll  o'er  orbs,  and  glow  with  mutual  rays. 

Jkxyks. 
A  globe  is  any  solid  body,  the  surface  of  which  is  in 
every  pan  equidistant  from  the  centre ;  of  this  de* 


Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
JEmrmm'i— -Milton. 
As  in  tbe  hollow  breast  of  Anennlne, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  sayrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 
So  flourtoh'd,  blooming,  aad  unseen  by  all, 
The  sweet  Lavinia.— Thomsoh. 
In  an  extended  or  moral  sense  we  are  said  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  objects  which  are  in  great  numbers,  and  in 
different  directions  about  us :  thus  a  person  living  in  a 
particular  spot  where  he  has  many  friends  may  say  he 
is  surrounded  by  hto  friends;  so  likewise  a  particular 
person  may  say  that  he  to  surrounded  by  dangers  and 
difficulties:  but  in  speaking  of  man  in  a  general  sense, 
we  should  rather  say  he  is  encompassed  by  dangers, 
which  expresses  in  a  much  stronger  manner  our  pecu- 
liarly exposed  condition. 

CIRCLE,  SPHERE,  ORB,  GLOBE. 
Circle,  in  Latin  circulus,  Greek  k*k\os,  in  all  proba- 
bility comes  from  the  Hebrew  Jin  •  Circle ;  sphere,  In 
Latin  ephedra,  Greek  efatpa,  from  oudpa  a  line,  signi- 


scriptlon  to  the  terrestrial  globe. 

The  term  ewefrmay  be  applied  in  t 
to  any  round  figure,  which  to  formed  or  supposed  to  be 


i  the  Improper  sense 


formed  by  circumscribing  a  space;  simple  rotundity 
constituting  a  circle:  in  this  manner  a  circle  may  be 
formed  by  real  objects,  as  persons,  or  by  mortd  objects, 
as  pleasures; 

Might  I  from  fortune's  bounteous  hand  receive 
Each  boon,  each  blessing  in  her  power  to  give ; 
E'en  at  this  mighty  price  1  'd  not  be  bound 
To  tread  the  same  dull  circle  round  and  round. 
The  soul  requires  enjoyments  more  sublime, 
By  space  unbounded,  undestroy'd  by  time. 

Jbmtns. 
To  the  idea  of  circle  to  annexed  that  of  extent  around, 
to  tbe  signification  of  a  sphsre,OM  n  sphere  of  activity, 
whether  applied  in  the  philosophical  sense  to  natural 
bodies,  or  in  the  moral  sense  to  men ; 

Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel, 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal ; 
Kindly,  perhaps,  sometimes  afflicts  us  here. 
To  guide  our  views  to  a  sublimer  sphere,— jemyhs 
HoUowness.  as  well  as  rotundity,  belongs  to  an  orb ; 
hence  we  speak  of  the  orb  of  a  wheel.    Of  a  globe 
solidity  to  the  peculiar  cbaractertotick ;  hence  any  ball, 
like  the  ball  of  tbe  earth,  may  be  represented  as  a 
globe; 

Thus  roaming  with  advent'rous  wing  ihe  globe, 
From  scene  to  scene  excursive,  I  behold 
In  all  her  workings,  beauteous,  great,  or  new 
Fair  nature.— Mallst. 


CIRCUIT,  TOUR,  ROUND. 

Circuit,  in  French  circuit,  Latin  cireuitut,  participle 

of  drcntneo,  signifies  either  the  act  of  going  round,  or 

tbe  extent  gone ;  tour  to  but  a  variation  of  turn,  signi- 


fying a  mere  turn  of  the  body  in  travelling ;  round 
marks  the  track  round,  or  the  space  gone  round. 

A  circuit  to  made  for  a  specifick  end  of  a  serious 
kind;  a  tour  is  always  mane  for  pleasure;  a  round, 
like  a  circuit,  to  employed  in  matters  pf  business ;  but 
of  a  more  familiar  and  ordinary  kind.    A  judge  goes 
his  cireuU  at  particular  periods  of  time:  gentlemen,  in 
times  of  peace,  consider  it  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
education  to  make  what  is  termed  the  grand  tour* 
tradesmen  have  certain  rounds  which  they  take  on 
certain  days; 
T  to  night !  the  season  when  tbe  happy  take 
Repose,  and  only  wretches  are  awake; 
Now  discontented  ghosts  begin  their  rounds, 
Haunt  ruln'd  buildings  and  unwholesome  grounds. 

Otwat. 
We  speak  of  making  the  circuit  of  a  place;  of 
taking  a  tour  in  a  given  county;  or  going  a  particular 
round.  A  circuit  is  wide  or  narrow;  a  tour  and  a 
round  to  great  or  little.  A  circuit  to  prescribed  as  to 
extent :  a  tour  to  optional ;  a  round  Is  prescribed  or 
otherwise.    Circuit  to  seldom  used  but  in  a  specifick 


Th'  unfledg'd  commanders  and  the  martial  train, 
First  make  the  circuit  of  the  sandy  plain.— Darns* 
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Tour  is  seldom  employed  bat  In  regard  to  travelling ; 

Goldsmith's  tour  through  Europe  we  are  told  was 
made  for  the  most  part  on  foot'— Johnson.  Round 
may  be  taken  figuratively,  as  when  we  speak  of  going 
one's  round  of  Pleasure;  '  Savage  bad  projected  a  per- 

Cetual  round  or  innocent  pleasure  in  Wales,  of  which 
e  suspected  no  interruption  from  pride,  or  ignorance, 
or  brutality.*— Johnson. 

TO  BOUND,  LIMIT,  CONFINE,  CIRCUM- 
SCRIBE, RESTRICT. 

Bound  comes  from  the  verb  bind,  signifying  that 
which  binds  last  or  close  to  an  object;  limit,  from  the 
Lai  in  limes  a  landmark,  signifies  to  draw  a  line  which 
Is  to  be  the  exteriour  line  or  limit;  confine  signifies  to 
bring  within  confines  (v.  Border) ;  circumscribe  has 
the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of  Crr- 
cumscril/t;  restrict,  in  Latin  restrictum,  participle  of 
restringo,  compounded  of  re  and  stringo,  signifies  to 
keep  fast  back. 

The  first  four  of  these  terms  are  employed  in  the 
proper  sense  of  parting  off  certain  spaces. 

Bound  applies  to  the  natural  or  political  divisions  of 
the  earth :  countries  are  bounded  by  mountains  and 
seas ;  kingdoms  are  often  bounded  by  each  other ; 
Spain  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  Portugal,  on  another 
side  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  third  by  the 
Pyrenees.  Limit  applies  to  any  artificial  boundary: 
as  landmarks  In  fields  serve  to  show  the  limits  of  one 
man's  ground  from  another;  so  may  walls,  palings, 
hedges,  or  any  other  visible  sign,  be  converted  into  a 
limit,  to  distinguish  one  spot  from  another,  and  in  this 
manner  a  field  la  said  to  be  limited,  because  it  has  limits 
assigned  to  It  To  confine  is  to  bring  the  limits  close 
together ;  to  part  off  one  space  absolutely  from  another: 
in  this  manner  we  confine  a  garden  by  means  of  walls. 
To  circumscribe  is  literally  to  surround :  in  this  manner 
axtrcle  may  circumscribe  a  square :  there  is  this  differ- 
ence however  between  confine  and  circumscribe,  that 
the  former  denotes  not  only  visible  limits,  but  such  as 
may  aim  prevent  egress  and  ingress;  whereas  the 
latter,  which  Is  only  a  line,  Is  but  a  simple  mark  that 
limits. 

From  the  proper  acceptation  of  these  terms  we  may 
easily  perceive  the  ground  on  which  their  improper 
acceptation  rests :  to  bound  is  an  action  suited  to  the 
nature  of  things  or  to  some  given  rule ;  in  this  manner 
our  views  are  bounded  by  the  objects  which  intercept 
our  sight :  we  bound  our  desires  according  to  principles 
of  propriety.  To  limit,  confine,  and  circumscribe,  all 
convey  the  idea  of  control  which  Is  more  or  less  ex- 
ercised. To  limit,  whether  it  be  said  of  persons  limit- 
ing things,  or  persons  being  limited  by  things,  Is  an 
amir  of  discretion  or  necessity ;  we  limit  our  expenses 
because  we  are  limited  by  circumstances.  Confine 
conveys  the  same  idea  to  a  still  stronger  degree :  what 
Is  confined  Is  not  only  brought  within  a  limit  but  is 
kept  to  that  limit  which  It  cannot  pass:  in  this  man- 
ner a  person  confines  himself  to  a  diet  which  be  finds 
absolutely  necessary  for  bis  health,  or  he  is  confined  In 
the  size  of  his  house,  In  the  choice  of  his  situation,  or 
n  other  circumstances  equally  uncontrollable:  hence 
the  term  confined  expresses  also  the  idea  of  the  limits 
being  made  narrow  as  well  as  impassable  or  unchange- 
able. To  circumscribe  is  figuratively  to  draw  a  line 
round ;  in  this  manner  we  are  circumscribed  in  our 
pecuniary  circumstances  when  our  sphere  of  action  is 
brought  within  a  line  by  the  want  of  riches.  In  as 
much  as  all  these  terms  convey  the  Idea  of  being  acted 
upon  involuntarily,  they  become  allied  to  the  term  re- 
strict, which  simply  expresses  the  exercise  of  control 
on  the  will :  we  use  restriction  when  we  limit  and  con- 
tine,  but  we  may  restrict  without  limiting'  or  confin- 
ing .-  to  limit  and  confine  are  the  acts  of  things  upon 
parsons,  or  persons  upon  persons ;  but  restrict  is  only 
the  act  of  persons  upon  persons :  we  are  limited  or 
eonfined  only  to  a  certain  degree,  but  we  may  be  re- 
stricted to  an  Indefinite  degree :  the  limiting  and  con- 
fining depend  often  oo  ourselves ;  the  restriction  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  others :  a  person  limits  himself 
to  so  many  hours'  work  in  a  day ;  an  author  confines 
himself  to  a  particular  branch  of  a  subject;  a  person 
Is  restricted  by  bis  physician  to  a  certain  portion  of 
food  in  the  day ;  to  be  confined  to  a  certain  spot  is  irk- 
some to  one  who  has  always  had  his  liberty ;  but  to 
be  restricted  in  all  his  actions  would  be  iuoterable. 


Our  greatest  happiness  consists  In  bounding  our  de 
sires  to  our  condition ;     .  ^ 

My  passion  Is  too  strong 
In  reason's  narrow  bounds  to  beconfin'd. 

WANnasroao. 
It  is  prudent  to  limit  our  exertions,  when  we  find 
them  prejudicial  to  our  health;  *  The  operations  of  the 
mind  are  not,  like  those  of  the  hands,  limited  to  one 
individual  object,  but  at  once  extended  to  a  whole 
species.'— Bartlxt.  It  Is  necessary  to  confine  our 
attention  to  one  object  at  a  time ;  *  Mechanical  motions 
or  operations  are  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  low  and 
little  things.'— Bartlxt.  It  Is  unfortunate  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed in  our  means  of  doing  good ; 

Therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscriVd 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 
Whereof  he 's  head.— SuAJtarxxaa. 
It  Is  painful  to  be  restricted  in  the  enjoyment  of  inno- 
cent pleasure;  *It  Is  not  necessary  to  teach  men  to 


thirst  after  power ;  but  It  Is  very  expedient  thai  by 
moral  instructions  they  should  be  taught  and  by  their 
civil  institutions  they  should  be  compelled,  to  put  many 


restrictions  U|K>n  the  Immoderate  exercise  of  it'— 
Blaczstonk. 

Bounded  is  opposed  to  unbounded,  limited  to  extend- 
ed, confined  to  expanded,  circumscribed  to  ample,  re- 
stricted to  unshackled. 


BORDER,   EDGE,  RIM  OR   BRIM,   BRINK, 
MARGIN,  VERGE. 

Border,  In  French  bord  or  bordure,Teuton\ckbord, 
Is  probably  connected  with  bret,  and  the  English  board, 
from  brutan,  in  Greek  wpltup  to  split ;  edge,  in  Saxon 
ego,  low  German  egge,  high  German  echo  a  point, 
Latin  act**,  Greek  Anf  sharpness,  signifies  a  sharp 
point ;  ns,  in  Saxon  Hso,  high  German  rakmsn  a 
frame,  riemen  a  thong,  Greek  fifia  a  tract,  from  frtm  to 
draw,  signifies  a  line  drawn  round ;  brim,  brink,  are 
but  variations  of  riat;  margin,  in  French  margin, 
Latin  margo,  probably  comes  from  mare  the  sea,  as  It 
is  mostly  connected  with  water ;  verge,  from  the  Latin 
virga,  signifies  a  rod,  but  is  here  used  in  the  improper 
sense  for  the  extremity  of  an  object 

Of  these  terms  border  is  the  least  definite  point,  edge 
the  most  so ;  rim  and  brink  are  species  of  edge ;  mar- 
gin and  verge  are  species  of  border.    A  border  is  a 
stripe,  an  edge  is  a  line.    The  border  lies  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  edge,  the  edge  is  the  exteriour  termi- 
nation of  the  surface  of  any  substance;  *  Methought 
tlie  shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table  reared  itself  upon 
its  edge,  and  turning  i  j  face  towards  me  opened  Its 
mouth.'— Addison.    Whatever  Is  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  any  space  round  its  circumference  may  have  a 
border; 
So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  with  foul  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 
Works  Itself  clear,  and  as  It  runs  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  crystal  mirror  shines, 
Reflects  each  flower  that  on  its  border  grows. 

Addison. 
Whatever  comes  to  a  narrow  extended  surface  has  an 
edge.    Many  things  may  have  both  a  border  and  nn 
edge ;  of  this  description  are  caps,  gowns,  carpels,  aud 
the  like ;  others  have  a  border  but  no  edge,  as  lands ; 
and  other*  have  an  edge  but  no  border,  as  a  knife  or  a 
table. 
A  rim  Is  the  edge  of  any  vessel ; 
But  Merlon's  spear  o'ertook  him  ae  he  flew, 
Deep  in  the  belly's  rim  an  entrance  found 
Where  sharp  the  pang,  and  mortal  Is  the  woand. 

Pops. 
The  brim  Is  the  exteriour  edge  of  a  cup ;  a  brink  Is  tte 
edge  of  any  precipice  or  deep  place ; 
As  I  approach  the  precipice's  brink,  * 

So  steep,  so  terrible,  appears  the  depth. 

Lansdownb. 
A  margin  la  the  border  of  a  book  or  a  piece  of  water 
By  the  sea's  margin  on  the  watery  strand 
Thy  monument,  Themistocles,  shall  stand. 

CtTHBxaLurn. 
A  tm*g§  to  the  extreme  border  of  a  place; 
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No  place,  though  e'er  so  holy,  shall  protect  him. 

Rows. 


BOUNDLESS,  UNBOUNDED,  UNLIMITED, 
INFINITE. 

Bowndle**.  or  without  bound*,  is  applied  to  Infinite 
objects  which  admit  of  no  found*  to  be  made  or  con- 
ceived by  us;  unbounded,  or  not  bounded,  is  applied  to 
thai  which  might  be  bounded ;  unlimited,  or  not  tattl- 
ed, applies  to  that  which  might  be  limited  ;  infinite,  or 
not  finite,  applies  to  that  which  in  lis  nature  admits  of 
no  bound*. 

The  ocean  Is  a  boundleee  object  so  long  as  no  bound* 
to  it  nave  been  discovered,  or  no  sends  are  set  to  it  in 
our  imagination; 

A  od  see  the  country  for  diffus'd  around 

One  boundless  blush,  one  white  empurpled  shower 

Of  mingled  blossoms.— Thomboh. 
Desires  are  often  unbounded,  which  ought  always  to 
be  bounded; 

The  soul  requires  enjoyments  more  sublime, 

By  space  unbounded,  undestroy'd  by  time. 

Jurats. 

Power  is  sometimes  unlimited  when  It  would  be  better 
limited;  'Gray's  curiosity  was  unlimited,  and  his 
judgement  cultivated.'— Johbson.  Nothing  is  infinite 
but  that  Being  from  whom  all  finite  beings  proceed; 
*  In  the  wide  fields  of  nature  the  sight  wanders  up  and 
down  without  confinement,  and  is  fed  With  an  infinite 
variety  of  images.'— Addisok. 


BOUNDS,  BOUNDARY. 
Bound*  and  boundary,  from  the  verb  bound  (v.  To 
bound),  signify  the  line  which  sets  a  bound,  or  marks 
the  extent  to  which  any  spot  of  ground  reaches.    The 
term  bound*  Is  employed  to  designate  the  whole  space 
including  the  outer  line  that  cetjfinee :  boundary  com- 
prehends only  this  outer  line.    Bound*  are  made  for 
a  local  purpose ;  boundary  for  a  political  purpose :  the 
matter  of  a  school  prescribes  the  bound*  beyond  which 
the  scholar  Is  not  to  go ; 
So  when  the  swelling  Nile  contemns  her  bound* t 
And  with  extended  waste  the  valleys  drowns, 
At  length  her  ebbing  streams  resign  the  field, 
And  to  the  pregnant  soil  a  tenfold  harvest  yield. 

Cibbeb. 
The  parishes  throughout  England  have  their  bounda- 
rie*,  which  are  distinguished  by  marks ;  fields  have 
likewise  their  boundaries,  which  are  commonly  marked 
cut  by  a  hedge  or  a  ditch ;  » Alexander  did  not  in  life 
progress  towards  the  East  advance  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the 
Western  boundary  of  the  vast  continent  of  India.'— 

ROBXRTSOH. 

Bound*  are  temporary  and  changeable ;  boundaries 
permanent  and  fixed :  whoever  has  the  authority  of 
prescribing  bound*  for  others,  may  in  like  manner  con- 
tract or  extend  them  at  pleasure ;  the  boundarie*  of 
places  are  seldom  altered,  but  In  consequence  of  great 
political  changes. 

In  the  figurative  sense  bound  or  bounds  is  even  more 
frequently  used  than  boundary :  we  speak  of  setting 
bound*  or  keeping  within  bounds ;  but  of  knowing  a 
boundary  :  it  hi  necessary  occasionally  to  set  bound*  to 
the  inordinate  appetites  of  the  best  disposed  children ; 
'There  are  bound*  within  which  our  concern  for 
worldly  success  must  be  confined.'— Blaib.  Children 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  exact  boundary  for  in- 
dulgence ;  *  ft  to  the  proper  ambition  of  heroes  in  lite- 
rature to  enlarge  the  boundarie*  of  knowledge  by  dis- 
covering and  conquering  new  regions  of  the  intellec- 
tual world.'— Johbsob. 


LOOT,  EXTENT. 
Until  is  a  mora  speclflek  and  definite  term  than  ex- 
tent ;  by  the  former  we  are  directed  to  the  point  where 
any  thing  ends;  by  the  latter  we  are  led  to  no  particu- 
lar point,  but  to  the  whole  space  Included ;  the  limit* 
are  in  their  nature  something  finite ;  the  extent  Is  either 
finite  or  infinite :  we  therefore  speak  of  that  which 
ttceeds  the  UmU*x  or  comes  within  the  taut*;  and  of 


that  which  comprehends  the  extent,  or  is  according  to 
the  extent :  a  plenipotentiary  or  minister  must  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  bis  instruction ;  when  we  think  of 
the  immense  extent  of  this  globe,  and  that  it  is  among 
the  smallest  of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  the  mind 
is  lost  in  admiration  and  amazement :  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  limit*  of  a  periodical  work  to  enter  into 
historical  details;  'Whatsoever  a 'man  accounts  his 
treasure  answers  ail  his  capacities  of  pleasure.  It  is 
the  utmost  Umit  of  enjoyment.'— South.  A  complete 
history  of  any  country  is  a  work  of  great  extent ;  '  It  is 
observable  that,  either  by  nature  or  habit,  our  fnrul 
ties  are  fitted  to  images  of  a  certain  ezUnt.'—lonxeox 

TERM,  LIMIT,  BOUNDARY. 

*  Term,  in  Latin  terminus,  from  the  Greek  rlpjxa  an 
end,  is  the  point  that  ends,  and  that  to  which  we  direct 
our  steps :  limit,  from  the  Latin  lime*  a  landmark,  is 
the  line  which  we  must  not  pass:  boundary,  from  to 
bound,  is  the  obstacle  which  interrupts  our  progress,  and 
prevents  us  from  passing. 

We  are  either  carried  towards  or  away  from  the 
term;  we  either  keep  within  limits,  or  we  overstep 
them ;  we  contract  or  extend  a  boundary. 

The  term  and  the  Unit  belong  to  the  thing;  by  them 
it  is  ended ;  they  include  it  in  the  space  which  it  occu- 
pies, or  contain  it  within  la  sphere;  !he  boundary  is 
extraneous  of  It.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  was  the 
term  of  Hercules'  voyages :  it  was  said  with  more  elo- 
quence than  truth,  that  the  limit*  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  those  of  the  world :  the  sea,  the  Alps,  and  the  Py- 
renees, are  the  natural  boundarie*  of  France.  We 
mostly  reach  the  term  of  our  prosperity  when  we  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  limit*  which  Providence  has  assigned 
to  human  effort* :  human  ambition  often  finds  a  boun- 
dary set  to  its  gratification  by  circumstances  which 
were  the  most  unlooked  for,  and  apparently  the  least 
adapted  to  bring  about  such  important  results. 

We  see  the  term  of  our  evils  only  in  the  term  of  our 
life; 

No  term  of  time  this  union  shall  divide.— Dbydex. 
Our  desires  have  no  limit*;  their  gratification  only 
serves  to  extend  our  prospects  indefinitely;  »  The  wall 
of  Antoninus  was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.'— Gibbon.  Those  only  are  happy  whose  fortune 
is  the  boundary  of  their  desires ;  *  Providence  has  fixed 
the  limit*  of  human  enjoyment  by  immoveable  boun 

dOTM*.'— JOBBSOK. 

CONTRACTED,  CONFINED,  NARROW. 

Contracted,  from  the  verb  contract.  In  Latin  eea 
tract**,  participle  of  eontraho  to  draw  or  come  close 
together,  signifies  either  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
shrunk  up,  lessened  in  size,  or  brought  within  a  smaller 
compass;  confined  marks  the  state  of  being  confined; 
narrow  Is  a  variation  of  near,  signifying  the  quality 
of  being  near,  close,  or  not  extended. 

Contraction  arises  from  the  inherent  state  of  the  ob- 
ject; confined  is  produced  by  some  external  agent:  a 
limb  is  contracted  from  disease;  it  is  confined  by  a 
chain :  we  speak  morally  of  the  contracted  span  of  a 
man's  life,  and  the  confined  view  which  ne  takes  of  a 
subject. 

Contracted  and  confined  respect  the  operation  ot 
things ;  narrow,  their  qualities  or  accidents:  whatever 
is  contracted  or  confined  to  more  or  less  narrow  ;  but 
many  things  are  narrow  which  have  never  been  con- 
tracted or  confined ;  what  to  narrow  to  therefore  more 
positively  so  than  either  contracted  or  confined ;  a  con- 
tracted mind  has  but  few  objects  on  which  tt  dwells  to 
the  exclusion  of  others;  'Notwithstanding  a  narrow^ 
contracted  temper  be  that  which  obtains  most  in  the 
world,  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  this  to  be  the 
genuine  characiertotick  of  mankind.'— Gbovk.  A  con- 
fined education  to  confined  to  few  points  of  knowledge  ot 
Information ;  •  In  hs  present  habitation,  tbesoul  is  plainly 
confined  in  its  operations.'— Blair.  '  The  presence  of 
every  created  being  to  confined  to  a  certain  ineaaure  of 
space,  and  consequently  bis  observation  to  stinted  to  a 
certain  number  of  objects.'— Addisob.  A  narrow  souf 
to  hemmed  in  by  a  single  selfish  passion : '  Resentments 
are  not  easily  dislodged  from  narrow  minds.'— Combs* 
labb. 


•  Vide  Glratd ;  "Tenons,  limitss,  borne*," 
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ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


TO  ABRIDGE,  CURTAIL,  CONTRACT. 

Abridge,  in  French  abrtger,  Latin  abbreviate,  is 
compounded  of  the  intensive  syliabie  ab  and  breviare, 
from  brevis  short,  signifying  to  make  short;  curtail,  in 
French  courts  short,  and  tailler  to  cut,  signifies  to  di- 
minish in  length  by  cutting;  contract,  in  Latin  con- 
tractus, participle  of  contrako,  is  compounded  of  con 
and  trako,  signifying  to  draw  close  together. 

By  abridging,  in  the  figurative  as  well  as  the  literal 
sense,  the  quality  is  diminished ;  by  curtailing,  the 
magnitude  or  number  is  reduced;  by  contracting,  a 
thing  is  brought  within  smaller  compass.  Privileges 
ore  abridged,  pleasures  curtailed,  and  powers  con- 
tracted. 

Wheu  the  liberty  of  a  person  is  too  milch  abridged, 
the  enjoyments  of  life  become  curtailed,  as  the  powers 
,  of  acting  and  thinking,  according  to  the  genuine  im- 
pulse of  the  mind,  are  thereby  considerably  contracted; 
1  This  would  very  much  abridge  the  lover's  pains  in 
this  way  of  writing  a  letter,  as  it  would  enable  him  to 
express  the  most  useful  and  significant  words  with  a 
single  touch  of  the  needle.' — Addison.  *  I  remember 
several  ladies  who  were  once  very  near  seven  feet  high, 
that  at  present  want  some  inches  of  five:  how  they 
came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  cannot  learn.' — Addison. 
■*  He  that  rises  up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late  only  to  re- 
ceive addresses  Is  really  as  much  tied  and  abridged  in 
his  freedom  as  he  that  waits  all  that  time  to  present  one:' 
—South.  '  God  has  given  no  man  a  body  as  strong  as 
his  appetites ;  but  has  corrected  the  boundlessness  of 
his  voluptuous  desires,  by  stinting  his  strength  and  con- 
tracting his  capacities.'-— South 


CONFINEMENT,  IMPRISONMENT,  CAPTIVITY. 

Confinement  sonifies  the  act  of  confining,  or  the  state 
of  being  confined ;  imprisonment,  compounded  of  im 
and  prison,  French  prison,  from  pris,  participle  of 
prendre,  Latin  prthendo  to  take,  signifies  the  act  or 
state  of  being  taken  or  laid  hold  of;  captivity,  in 
French  captivite",  Latin  captwitax  from  capio  to  take, 
•signifies  likewise  the  state  of  being,  or  being  kept  In 
possession  by  another. 

Confinement  is  the  generick,  the  other  two  speclfick 
terms.  Confinement  and  imprisonment  both  imply  the 
•abridgement  of  one's  personal  freedom,  but  the  former 
specifies  no  cause  which  the  latter  does.  We  may  be 
confined  In  a  room  by  ill  health,  or  confined  in  any  place 
by  way  of  punishment:  but  we  arc  never  imprisoned 
but  in  some  specinck  place  appointed  for  the  confine- 
ment of  offenders,  and  always  on  some  supposed  of- 
fence. We  are  captives  by  the  rights  of  war,  when  we 
fait  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Confinement  does  not  specify  the  degree  or  manner 
as  the  other  terms  do;  it  may  even  extend  to  the  re- 
stricting of  the  body  of  its  free  movements.  Imprison- 
ment simply  confines  the  person  within  a  certain  extent 
»  of  ground,  or  the  walls  of  a  prison ;  '  Confinement  of 
any  kind  is  dreadful:  let  your  imagination  acquaint 
you  with  what  I  have  not  words  to  express,  and  con- 
ceive, if  possible,  the  horrours  of  imprisonment)  attended 
with  reproach  and  ignominy.'— Johnson.  Captivity 
•leaves  a  person  at  liberty  to  range  within  a  whole 
country  or  district ; 

There  in  captivity  he  lets  them  dwell 

The  space  of  seventy  years ;  then  brings  them  back, 

Remenib'ring  mercy. — Milton. 

For  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 

Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself; 

In  that  each  bondman,  in  his  own  hand,  bears 

The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity; 

But  I  do  think  It  cowardly  and  vile.— Shakspkarb. 

Confinement  is  so  general  a  term,  as  to  be  applied  to 
animals  and  even  to  inanimate  objects;  imprisonment 
and  captivity  are  applied  in  the  proper  sense  to  persons 
only,  but  they  admit  of  a  figurative  application.  Poor 
stray  enima'a,  who  are  found  trespassing  on  unlawful 
ground,  are  doomed  to  a  wretched  confinement,  ren- 
dered still  more  hard  and  intolerable  by  the  want  of 
food:  die  confinement  of  plants  within  too  narrow  a 
■pace  will  stop  their  growth  for  want  of  air ; 

Bat  now  my  sorrows,  long  with  pain  supprest, 
Bunt  their  confinement  with  impetuous  sway. 

Youro. 


There  is  many  a  poor  captive  in  a  cage  vbo,  like 
Sterne's  starling,  would  say,  if  it  could,  M I  want  to  get 
out." 

FINITE,  LIMITED. 
Finite,  from  finis  an  end,  is  the  natural  property  of 
things ;  and  limited,  from  limes  a  boundary,  is  the  arti- 
ficial property :  the  former  is  opposite  only  to  the  infi- 
nite ;  but  the  latter,  which  lies  within  the  finite,  is  op- 
posed to  the  unlimited  or  the  infinite.  This  world  is 
finite,  and  space  infinite ;  »  Methinks  this  single  consi- 
deration of  the  progress  of  a  finite  spirit  to  per  feci  ion 
will  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  inleriour  na- 
tures, and  all  contempt  in  su^rlour.'— Addison.  The 
power  of  a  prince  is  sometimes  limited ;  '  Those  com 
plaints  which  we  are  apt  to  make  of  our  limited  capa- 
city and  narrow  view,  are  just  as  unreasonable  as  the 
childish  complaints  of  our  not  being  formed  with  a  mi- 
croscopisk  eye.'— Blair.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  ex- 
tend the  bounds  of  the  finite,  but  the  limited  is  mostly 
'  are  finite  beings,  and  our  ca- 
natura  or  cir» 


croscopiSK  eye.- — blaik.  11  is  mil  in  um 
tend  the  bounds  of  the  finite,  but  the  limt 
under  our  control.  We  are  finite  belngi 
parities  are  variously  limited  either  by  i 


TO  RESERVE,  RETAIN. 

Reserve,  from  the  Latin  servo  to  keep,  signifies  tc 
keep  back;  and  retain,  from  teneo  to  hold,  signifies  tc 
hold  back;  they  in  some  measure,  therefore,  have  the 
same  distinction  as  hold  and  keep,  mentioned  in  a  fur 
mer  article. 

To  reserve  is  an  act  of  more  speclfick  design ;  we  re- 
serve that  which  is  the  particular  object  of  our  choice: 
to  retain  is  a  simple  exertion  of  our  power;  we  retain 
that  which  is  once  come  into  our  possession.  To  re- 
serve is  employed  only  for  that  which  is  allowable ;  we 
reserve  a  thing,  that  is,  keep  it  back  with  care  for  some 
future  purpose ;  'Augustus  caused  most  of  the  prophctick 
books  to  be  burnt,  as  spurious,  reserving  only  those 
which  bore  the  name  of  some  of  the  sybils  for  their 
authors.'— Prideai'X.  To  retain  is  often  an  unlawful 
act,  as  when  a  debtor  retains  In  his  hands  the  money 
which  he  has  borrowed ;  sometimes  it  is  simply  an  un 
reasonable  act ;  '  They  who  have  restored  painting  in 
Germany,  not  having  seen  any  of  those  fair  relic  ks  of 
antiquity,  have  retained  niueh  of  that  barbarous  me 
thod.'— Dryden. 

Reserve,  whether  in  the  proper  or  Improper  applica 
tion,  is  employed  only  as  the  act  of  a  conscious  agent ; 
retain  is  often  the  rfct  of  an  unconscious  agent:  we  re 
serve  what  we  have  to  say  on  a  subject  until  a  more 
suitable  opportunity  offers ;  '  Conceal  your  esteem  and 
love  in  your  own  breast,  and  reserve  your  kind  looks 
and  languace  for  private  hours.'— Swift.  The  mind 
retains  the  impressions  of  external  objects,  by  its  pecu- 
liar faculty,  the  memory ;  certain  substances  are  said  to 
retain  the  colour  with  which  they  have  been  dyed; 
'  Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  contemplate 
without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reasonable  to  con 
elude  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the  body  loo  '— 
Locks.  '  The  beauties  of  Homer  are  difficult  to  be  lost, 
and  those  of  Virgil  to  be  retauwaV-^JoHNsoN. 

RESERVE,  RESERVATION. 
Reserve  and  reservation,  from  servo  to  keep,  both 
signify  a  keeping  back,  but  differ  as  to  the  object  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  action.  Reserve  is  applied  in 
a  good  sense  to  any  thing  natural  or  moral  which  h 
kept  back  to  be  employed  for  a  better  purpose  on  n 
future  occasion :  reservation  is  an  artful  keeping  back 
for  selfish  purposes :  there  is  a  prudent  reserve  which 
every  man  ought  to  maintain  in  his  discourse  with  a 
stranger;  equivocators  deal  altogetlier  in  mental  re- 
servation ; '  There  is  no  maxim  in  politicks  more  indis- 
putable than  that  a  nation  should  have  many  honours 
in  reserve  for  those  who  do  national  services.*— Addi- 
son. 'There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and 
veiling  of  a  man's  self:  first  reservation  and  secrecy ; 
second  dissimulation  in  the  negative ;  and  the  third, 
simulation.'— Bacom. 


TO  KEEP,  PRESERVE,  SAVE. 

To  keep  has  the  same  original  meaning  here  as  ex 

plained  under  the  article  To  hold,  keep ;  to  prm9r9§t 
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compounded  of  pre  and  the  Lata  *ervo  to  keep,  sig- 
nifies to  keep  away  from  all  mischief;  save  signifies  to 
keep  safe. 

The  idea  of  having  In  one's  possession  is  common  to 
all  these  terms:  which  is,  however,  the  simple  meaning 
of  keep:  to  preserve  is  to  keep  witfi  care  and  free  from 
all  injur/ ,  to  same  is  to  ketp  laid  up  in  a  safe  place, 
and  free  from  destruction.  Things  are  kept  at  all 
times,  anti  under  all  circumstances:  they  an  preserved 
in  circumstance*  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger; 
they  are  saved  in  the  moment  in  which  they  are  threat- 
ened with  destruction;  things  are  kept  at  pleasure; 
*  We  are  resolved  to  keep  an  established  church*  an 
established  monarchy,  an  established  aristocracy,  and 
an  established  democracy,  each  in  the  degree  it  exists 
and  no  greater.'— Burke.  Things  are  preserved  by  an 
exertion  of  power ;  'A  war  to  preserve  national  inde- 
pendence, property,  and  liberty,  from  certain  universal 
havock,  is  a  war  just  and  necessary '—Burks. 
Things  are  saved  by  the  use  of  extraordinary  means  ; 
1  If  any  thing  defensive  can  possibly  sava  us  from  the 
disasters  of  a  regicide  peace,  Mr.  Pitt  is  the  man  to 
save  us.'— Burke.  The  shepherd  keeps  Ms  flock  by 
simply  watching  over  them ;  children  are  sometimes 
wonderfully  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
dangers ;  things  are  frequently  saved  in  the  midst  of 
Are,  by  the  exertions  of  those  present. 

KEEPING,  CUSTODY. 
Keeping  hi  as  before  the  most  general  term ;  .custody, 
in  Latin  eustodia  and  castas,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  eura  care,  because  care  is  particularly  required  in 
keeping.  The  keeping  amounts  to  little  more  than 
having  purposely  in  one's  possession ;  but  custody  is  a 
particular  kind  of  keeping,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing an  escape:  inanimate  objects  may  be  In  one's 
keeping;  but  prisoners  or  that  which  is  in  danger  of 
getting  away,  is  placed  in  custody :  a  person  has  in  bis 
keeping  that  which  he  values  as  the  property  of  an 
absent  friend ;  *  Life  and  all  its  enjoyments  would  be 
•carte  worth  the  keeping,  if  we  were  under  a  per. 
letual  dread  of  losing  them.'— Spectator.  ThejaOi- 
eers  of  justice  get  into  their  custody  those  who  nave 
rifended  against  the  laws,  or  such  property  as  has  been 
Rolen ;  *  Prior  was  suffered  to  live  in  his  own  house 
inder  the  custody  of  a  messenger,  until  he  was  ex- 
amined before  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.*— 
Johxsok. 

TO  SAVE,  SPARE,  PRESERVE,  PROTECT. 

To  save  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
spare,  in  German  sparen,  cornea  from  the  Latin  pareo, 
and  the  Hebrew  p^fl  to  free;  to  preserve  signifies  the 
«me  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  and  protect,  the  same 
as  under  the  article  To  defend,  protect. 

The  idea  of  keeping  free  from  evil  is  common  to  all 
these  terms,  and  the  peculiar  signification  of  the  term 
tars ;  they  diner  either  in  the  nature  of  the  evil  kept 
off,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  agent:  we  may  be 
saved  from  every  kind  of  evil ;  but  we  are  spared  only 
from  those  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  another  to 
inflict :  we  may  be  saved  from  falling,  or  saved  from 
bm  illness ;  a  criminal  is  snared  from  the-  punishment, 
or  we  may  be  spared  by  Divine  Providence  in  the 
midst  of  some  calamity :  we  may  be  saved  and  spared 
from  any  evils,  larce  or  muill ;  we  are  preserved  and' 
protected  mox'ly  from  t-vite  of  magnitude;  we  may  be 
faced  either  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or 
the  fatal  vicissitudes  of  life,  or  from  destruction  here 
lad  hereafter; 

A  wondrous  ark 
To  save  himself  and  household  from 
A  world  dc\  ote  to  universal  wreck. — Miltoh. 
A'e  may  be  spared  the  pain  of  a  disagreeable  meeting, 
vt  we  may  be  spared  our  lives ; 

Let  Cesar  spread  hi*  conquests  far, 

Less  pleased  to  triumph  than  to  spare. — Jonftso*. 
rVe  are  preserved  from  ruin,  or  protected  from  op- 
pression ;  *  Cortes  was  extremely  solicitous  to  preserve 
the  c!ty  of  Mexico  as  much  as  possible  from  being  de- 
stroyed.'— Robertson. 

How  poor  a  thing  b  man,  whom  death  itself 
Cannot  protect  from  injuries.— Rahdolfb. 


To  save  and  spare  apply  to  evils  that  are  actual1  and 
temporary  ;  preserve  and  protect  to  those  which  are 
possible  or  permanent :  we  may  be  saved  from  drown- 
ing, or  we  may  save  a  thing  instead  of  throwing  it 
away ; 

Attiliussacrific'd  himself  to  save 
That  faith  which  to  his  barb'rous  foea  he  gave. 
Dehrav. 
A  person  may  be  spared  from  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
•r  spared  a  pain  ; 

Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  costs  yon. 

Dryoen 
We  preserve  with  care  that  which  is  liable  to  injury, 
or  protect  ourselves  against  the  attacks  of  robbers. 

To  save  may  be  the  effect  of  accident  or  design ;  to 
spare  is  always  the  effect  of  some  design  or  connexion ; 
to  preserve  and  protect  are  the  effect  of  a  special  ex- 
ertion of  power;  the  latter  in  a  still  higher  degree  than 
the  former :  we  may  be  preserved,  by  ordinary  means, 
from  the  evils  of  human  life ;  but  we  are  protected  by 
the  government,  or  by  Divine  Providence,  from  the 
active  assaults  of  those  who  aim  at  doing  us  mischief 

TO  DEFEND,  PROTECT,  VINDICATE. 

To  defend,  which  signifies  literally  to  keep  off*  any 
evil  (v.  To  guard),  is  closely  allied  to  protect,  which 
comes  from  the  Latin  protectum,  participle  otprotego, 
compounded  of  pro  and  lego,  signifies  to  put  any  thing 
before  a  person  as  a  covering,  and  also  to  vindicate, 
which  comes  from  the  Latin  vindico  and  the  Greek 
iviticiw  to  avenge  by  bringing  an  offender  to  justice. 

Defend  is  a  general  term ;  it  defines  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  degree  and  manner  of  the  action :  protect 
is  a  particular  and  positive  term,  expressing  an  action  of 
some  considerable  importance.  Persons  may  defend 
others  without  distinction  of  rank  or  station :  none  but 
superlours  protect  their  infertours.  Defence  is  an  occa- 
sional action ;  protection  is  n  permanent  action.  A 
person  may  be  defended  in  any  particular  case  of  aclunl 
danger  or  difficulty ;  he  is  protected  from  what  may 
happen  as  well  as  what  does  happen.  Defence 
respects  the  evil  that  threatens ;  •  A  master  may  just!  fy 
an  assault  in  defence  of  his  servant,  and  a  servant  in 
defence  of  his  master.'— Blackstonk.  Protection 
involves  the  supply  of  necessities  and  the  affording  of 
comforts ;  'They  who  protected  the  weakness  of  our 
infancy  are  entitled  to  our  protection  in  their  old  age.'— 
Blacxstoke. 

Defence  requires  some  active  exertion  either  of  body 
or  mind ;  protection  may  consist  only  of  the  extension 
of  power  in  behalf  of  any  particular.  A  defence  is 
successful  or  unsuccessful ;  a  protection  weak  or  strone. 
A  soldier  defends  his  country ;  a  counsellor  defends  his 
client :  *  Savage  (on  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Sinclair) 
did  not  deny  the  fact,  but  endeavoured  to  justify  it  by 
the  necessity  o(  self -defence,  and  the  hazard  of  his  own 
life  if  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  thrust '  - 
JonasoR.   A  prince  protects  Ids  subjects ; 

First  give  thy  faith  and  plight,  a  prince's  word, 

Of  sure  protection  by  thy  power  and  sword ; 

For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 

And  truth  invidious  to  the  great  reveal.— Pope. 
Henry  the  Eighth  styled  himself  defender  of  the  faith 
(that  is  of  the  Romish  faith)  at  the  time  that  he  was 
subverting  the  whole  religious  system  of  the  Catholicks : 
Oliver  Cromwell  styled  himself  protector  at  the  time 
that  he  waa  overturning  the  government. 

In  a  figurative  and  extended  sense,  things  may  either 
defend  or  protect  with  a  similar  distinction :  a  coat 
defends  us  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather; 

How  shall  the  vine  with  tender  leaves  defend        * 
Her  teeming;  clusters  when  the  rains  descend  1 
Drtder. 
Houses  are  a  protection  not  only  against  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  but  also  against  the  violence  of  men ; 
Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some : 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  offspring.— Thomsok. 

To  vindicate  is  a  species  of  defence  only  fn  the  moral 
sense  of  the  word.  Acta  of  importance  are  defended ; 
tho^e  of  trifling  import   are  commonly  vindicated 
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Cicero  defended  Mllo  against  the  charge  of  murder,  in 
which  he  wu  implicated  by  the  death  of  Clodius;  a 
child  or  a  servant  vindicates  himself  when  any  blame 
is  attached  to  him<  Defence  Is  employed  either  In 
matters  of  opinion  or  conduct ;  vindicate  only  in  matter* 
of  cond uct  No  absurdities  are  too  great  to  want  occa- 
sional defenders  among  the  various  advocates  to  free 
inquiry ;  *  While  we  can  easily  defend  our  character, 
we  are  no  more  disturbed  at  an  accusation,  than  we  are 
alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom  we  are  sure  to  conquer.'— 
Johnson.  He  who  vindicates  the  conduct  of  another 
should  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  person 
whom  he  defends ;  • In  this  poem  (the  Epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot),  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the  publics:. 
He  vindicates  himself  from  censures,  and  with  dignity 
rather  than  arrogance,  enforces  bis  claims  to  kindness 
and  respect.'— Popk. 

DEPENDANT,  DEFENDER. 
The  defendant  defends  himself  (v.  To  defend;)  the 
defender  defends  another.  We  are  defendants  wlien 
any  charge  is  brought  against  us  which  we  wish  to 
refute ;  '  Of  what  consequence  could  it  be  to  the  cause 
whether  the  counsellor  did  or  did  not  know  the  de- 
/Vmfan*  ?'— Smollbt.  We  are  defenders  when  we 
undertake  to  rebut  or  refute  the  charge  brought  against 
another ;  *  The  abbot  of  Paisley  was  a  warm  partizan 
uf  France,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  established 
religion.'— KosKRTbON. 

DEFENDER,  ADVOCATE,  PLEADER. 

A  defender  exerts  himself  in  favour  of  one  that 
wants  support:  an  advocate,  in  Latin  advocatms,  from 
adooeo  to  call  to  one's  aid,  signified  originally  one  who 
was  called  into  court  to  speak  in  behalf  of  his  friend, 
and  who  if  he  pleaded  bis  cause  was  styled  patronus ; 
4  Qui  defendil  alteruni  in  Judicio,  eutpalrswiu  dicitur, 
si  orator  est;  ant  advocatus  si  aut  jus  suggerit,  aul 
pitccentiatn  suam  commodat  amieo.' — Asconius  in 
Cic.  A  pleader,  from  plea  or  excuse,  signifies  one  who 
brings  forward  pleas  lu  favour  of  him  that  is  accused. 
These  tenns  are  now  employed  more  in  a  general  than 
a  technical  sense,  which  bring*  them  into  still  closer 
alliance  with  each  other.  A  defender  attempts  to  keep 
off  the  threatened  Injury  by  rebutting  the  attack  of 
another :  an  advocate  states  that  which  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  person  or  thing  advocated:  a  pleader  throws 
in  pleas  and  extenuations:  he  blends  entreaty  with 
argument.  Oppressed  or  accused  persons  and  disputed 
opinions  require  defenders ;  »  But  the  time  was  now 
come  when  Warburton  was  to  change  his  opinion,  and 
Pope  was  to  find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival.'— Johnson.  That 
which  falls  In  with  the  humours  of  men  will  always 
have  advocates ; ( It  ss  said  that  some  endeavours  were 
used  to  incense  the  queen  against  Savage,  but  he 
found  advocates  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  ihelreffect.' 
—Johnson.  The  uuforlunate  and  the  guilty  require 
pleaders ; 

Next  call  the  pleader  from  his  learned  strife, 
To  the  calm  blessings  of  a  learned  life. 

HoanKCx. 

St.  Paul  was  a  bold  defender  of  the  faith  which  Is  In 
Christ  Jesus.  Epicurus  has  been  charged  with  being 
the  advocate  for  pleasure  in  its  gross  and  sensual  sense, 
whence  the  advocates  for  sensual  indulgences  have 
been  termed  Epicureans.  Vetruvia  and  Volumnia,  the 
wife  and  mother  of  Coriolanus,  were  pleaders  in  be- 
half of  the  Roman  republick,  too  powerful  for  him  to 
he  able  to  refuse  their  request. 


DEFENSIBLE,  DEFENSIVE. 

Defensible  Is  employed  for  the  thing  that  is  defended 
defensive  for  the  thing  that  defends.  An  opinion  or  a 
line  of  conduct  is  defensible;  a  weapon  or  a  military 
Operation  is  defensive.  The  defensible  is  opposed  to 
the  indefensible ;  and  the  defensive  to  the  offensive. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  defend  that 
which  is  indefensible ;  '  Impressing  is  only  defensible 
from  public*  necessity,  to  which  all  private  considera- 
tions must  give  way.' — Blackstonk.  It  is  sometimes 
prudent  to  act  on  the  defensive,  when  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  commence  the  offensive ;  '  A  king  circum 


stanced^as  the  present  king  (of  France)  has  no  generous 
interest  that  can  excite  him  to  action.  At  best  bis  ton 
duct  will  be  passive  and  defensive.'— BunxE- 


TO  GUARD,  DEFEND,  WATCH. 

Ouard  is  but  a  variation  of  ward  and  guarantee, 
fcc,  which  conies  from  the  Teutonick  wahren  to  look 
to ;  watch  and  wake,  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages,  are  derived  from  the  Latin  vigil 
watchful,  vigeo  to  flourish,  and  the  Greek  dyrfAAc*  to 
exult  or  be  in  spirits. 

Ouard  seems  to  include  in  it  the  idea  of  both  defend 
and  watch,  inasmuch  as  one  alms  to  keep  off  dancer, 
by  personal  efforts ;  guard  comprehends  the  significa- 
tion of  defend,  inasmuch  as  one  employs  one's  powers 
to  keep  off  the  danger.  Ouard  comprehends  the  idea 
of  watch,  inasmuch  as  one  employs  one's  eyes  to  delect 
the  danger ;  one  defends  and  watches,  therefore,  when 
one  guards ;  but  one  does  not  always  guard  when  one 
defends  or  watches. 

To  defend  Is  employed  In  a  case  of  actual  attack ; 
to  guard  is  to  defend  by  preventing  the  attack :  the 
soldier  guards  the  palace  of  the  king  in  time  of  peace ; 
Fix'd  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 

Da  Y  DEN. 

He  defends  the  power  and  kingdom  of  his  prince  in 
time  of  war,  or  the  person  of  the  king  in  the  field  of 


Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  run, 
By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interpos'd 
Defence.— Milton. 
One  guards  in  cases  where  resistance  hi  requisite,  and 
attack  is  threatened;  one  watches  in  cases  where  an 
unresisting  enemy  is  apprehended :  soldiers  or  armed 
men  are  employed  to  guard  those  who  are  in  custody* 
children  are  set  to  watch  the  corn  which  is  threateneo 
by  the  birds :  hence  it  is  that  those  are  termed  guarda 
who  surround  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and  those 
are  termed  watchmen  who  are  employed  by  night,  to 
watch  for  thieves  and  give  the  alarm,  rather  than  make 


In  the  Improper  application  they  have  a  similar 
sense:  modesty  guards  female  honour;  it  enables  her 
to  present  a  bold  front  to  the  daring  violator ;  •  Modesty 
is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a  guard  to  virtue.'— 
Addison.  Clothing  defends  against  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather ; 

And  here  th'  access  a  gloomy  grove  defends, 
And  here  th'  unnavlgabk  lake  extends.— Dstdxn 
Watching  Is  frequently  employed  not  merely  to  prevent 
an  external  evil,  but  also  for  the  attainment  of  some 
object  of  desire ;  thus  a  person  watches  an  opportunity 
to  escape,  or  watches  the  countenance  of  another; 
But  see  the  well-plum'd  hearse  comes  nodding  on 
Stately  and  slow,  and  properly  attended 
By  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  painful  watch 
The  sick  man's  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead. 

Blair. 
The  love  of  his  subjects  is  the  king's  greatest  safe 
guard;  walls  are  no  defence  against  an  enraged  multi- 
tude ;  It  is  necessary  for  every  man  to  set  a  watch  upon 
Ms  lips,  lest  he  suffer  that  to  escape  from  him  of  which 
be  may  afterward  repent. 

GUARD,  SENTINEL. 
These  terms  are  employed  to  designate  those  who 
are  employed  for  the  protection  of  either  persons  or 
things ;  but  the  sentinel,  in  French  sentinelle,  is  pro- 
perly a  species  of  guard,  namely,  a  military  guard  in 
the  time  of  a  campaign :  any  one  may  be  set  as  guard 
over  property,  who  Is  empowered  to  keep  offevery 
Intruder  by  force ;  but  the  sentinel  acts  in  the  army  as 
the  watch  in  Hie  police,  rather  to  observe  the  motions 
of  the  enemy,  than  to  repel  any  force ; 

Fast  as  he  could,  he  sighing  quits  the  walls, 
And  thus  descending  on  Hie  guards  be  calls. 

Pope. 
*  One  of  the  sentinels  who  stood  on  the  stage  to  pre 
vent  disorder,  burst  into  tears.' — Steele.     In  the 
moral  acceptation  of  the  terms,  the  guard  acts  1» 
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ordinary  caws,  where  there  ta  no  immediate  danger, 

But  the  sentinel  where  one  is  surrounded  with  danger ; 

Conscience  is  the  sentinel  of  virtue.'— Johnson. 


GUARD,  GUARDIAN. 

These  words  are  derived  from  the  verb  to  guard 
{v.  To  guard);  but  they  have  acquired  a  distinct 
office. 

Guard  is  used  either  in  the  literal  or  figurative  sense ; 
guardian  only  in  the  improper  sense.  Guard  is  ap- 
plied either  to  persons  or  things ;  guardian  only  to 
persons.  In  application  to  persons,  the  guard  is  tem- 
porary; the  guardian  U  fixed  and  permanent:  the 
guard  oaly  guards  against  external  evils ;  the  guardian 
takes  upon  him  the  office  of  parent,  counsellor,  and 
director :  when  a  house  is  in  danger  of  being  attacked, 
a  person  may  sit  up  as  a  guard;  when  the  parent  is 
dead,  the  guardian  supplies  his  place :  we  expect  from 
a  guard  nothing  but  human  assistance ;  but  from  our 
guardian  angel  we  may  expect  supernatural  assist- 
ance; 

Him  Hermes  to  Achilles  shall  convey, 
Guard  of  his  life,  and  partner  of  his  way. 

Pope. 
Ye  guides  and  guardians  of  our  Argivc  race ! 
Come  all !  let  gen'rous  rage  your  arms  employ, 
And  save  Patroclus  from  the  dogs  of  Troy. 

Pops. 
In  an  extended  application  they  preserve  a  similar 
distinction ;  '  He  must  be  trusted  to  his  own  conduct, 
since  there  cannot  always  be  a  guard  upon  him,  ex- 
cept what  you  put  into  his  own  mind  by  good  prin- 
ciples.'—Locke.  '  It  then  becomes  the  common  con- 
cern of  all  that  have  truth  at  heart,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  those  who  are  the  appointed  guardians  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  be  upon  the  watch  against  seducers.' 
•  Watkeuuw. 


TO  GUARD  AGAINST,  TAKE  HEED. 
Both  these  terms  simply  express  care  on  the  part  of 
the  agent;  but  the  former  is  used  with  regard  to  ex- 
ternal or  internal  evils,  the  latter  only  with  regard  to 
internal  or  mental  evils:  in  an  enemy's  country  it  is 
essential  to  be  particularly  on  one's  guard,  for  fear  of 
a  surprise;  in  difficult  matters,  where  we  are  liable  to 
nrr,  it  is  of  importance  to  take  heed  lest  we  run  from 
one  extreme  to  another-  young  men,  on  their  entrance 
into  life,  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard  against 
associating  with  those  who  would  lead  them  into  ex- 
pensive pleasures;  •  One  would  take  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  to  guard  one's  self  against  this  particular  im- 
perfection (changeableness),  because  it  is  that  which 
our  nature  very  strongly  inclines  us  to.'— Addison. 
In  slippery  paths,  whether  physically  or  morally  under- 
stood, it  is  necessary  to  take  heed  how  we  go;  '  Take 
heed  of  that  dreadful. tribunal  where  it  will  not  be 
f  nougb  to  say  that  I  thought  this  or  I  heard  that.'— 
South. 

TO  APOLOGIZE.  DEFEND,  JUSTIFY,  EXCUL- 
PATE, EXCUSE,  PLEAD. 
Apologize,  from  the  French  apologie,  Greek  ino- 
Xoyta,  and  eWAoy/ojxai,  compounded  of  <hro  from  or 
away,  and  \fyu>  to  speak,  signifies  to  do  away  by 
speaking ;  defend,  in  French  defendre,  Latin  defendo, 
compounded  of  ds  nndfendo,  signifies  to  keep  or  ward 
off;  justify,  in  French  justifier,  Latin  justified,  com- 
pounded of  Justus  and  facto,  signifies  to  make  or  set 
right,  that  is,  to  set  one's  self  right  with  others ;  excul- 
pate, in  Latin  ezculpatus,  participle  of  exculpo,  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  culpa,  signifies  to  gel  out  of  a  fault ; 
excuse,  in  French  excuser,  Latin  excuso,  compounded 
of  ex  and  causa,  signifies  to  get  out  of  any  cause  or 
affair;  plead,  in  French  plaider,  may  either  come  from 
tlacilMm  or  placondnm,  or  be  contracted  from  appel- 


There  la  always  some  imperfection  supposed  or  real 
which  gives  rise  to  an  apology*  with  regard  to  per- 

•  According  to  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term, 
this  imperfection  la  always  presumed  to  be  real  in  the 
thing  for  which  we  apologize ;  but  the  bishop  of  Lan- 
daJTdid  not  use  the  term  in  this  sense  when  be  wrote  his 


sons  it  presupposes  a  consciousness  of  Impropriety,  if 
not  of  guilt ;  we  apologize  for  an  errour  by  acknow- 
ledging ourselves  guilty  of  It:  a  defence  presupposes  a 
consciousness  of  innocence  more  or  less ;  we  defend 
ourselves  against  a  charge  by  proving  its  fallacy:  a 
justification  is  founded  on  the  conviction  not  only  of 
entire  innocence,  but  of  strict  propriety;  we  justify 
our  conduct  against  any  imputation  by  proving  that  it 
was  blameless :  exculpation  rests  on  the  conviction  of 
innocence  with  regard  to  the  fact ;  we  exculpate  our 
selves  from  all  blame  by  proving  that  we  took  no  part 
in  the  transaction :  excuse  and  plea  are  not  grounded  on 
any  idea  of  Innocence ;  they  are  rather  appeals  for 
favour  resting  on  some  collateral  circumstance  which 
serves  to  extenuate;  a  plea  is  frequently  an  idle  or 
unfounded  excuse,  a  frivolous  attempt  to  lessen  dis- 

S  ensure ;  we  excuse  ourselves  for  a  neglect  by  alleging 
disposition ;  we  plead  for  forgiveness  by  solicitation 
and  entreaty. 

An  apology  mostly  respects  the  conduct  of  individu 
als  with  regard  to  each  other  as  equals :  it  is  a  voluntary 
act  springing  out  of  a  regard  to  decorum,  or  the  good 
opinion  of  others.  To  avoid  misunderstandings  ii  is 
necessary  to  apologize  for  any  omission  that  wears  the 
appearance  of  neglect.  A  defence  respects  matters  of 
higher  importance  ;  the  violation,  of  laws  or  publick 
morals ;  judicial  questions  decided  in  a  court,  or  mai- 
lers of  opinion  which  are  offered  to  the  decision  of  the 
publick :  no  oub  defends  himself,  but  he  whose  conduct 
or  opinions  are  called  in  question.  A  justification  is 
applicable  to  all  moral  cases  in  common  life,  whether 
of  a  serious  nature  or  otherwise :  it  is  the  act  of  indivi- 
duals towards  each  other  according  to  their  different 
stations :  no  one  can  demand  a  justification  from  an-  ■ 
other  without  a  sufficient  authority,  and  no  one  will  at- 
tempt to  jusiifiy  himself  to  another  whose  authority  he 
does  not  acknowledge :  men  justify  themselves  either 
on  principles  of  honour,  or  from  the  less  creditable  mo 
live  of  concealing  their  imperfections  from  the  obser- 
vation and  censure  of  others.  An  exculpation  is  the  act 
of  an  inferiour,  it  respects  the  violations  of  duty  to- 
wards a  superiour;  it  is  dictated  by  necessity,  and  sel- 
dom the  offspring  of  any  higher  motive  than  the  desire  # 
to  screen  one's  self  from  punishment:  exculpation  re- 
gards offences  only  of  commission  ;  excuse  is  employed 
for  those  of  omission  as  well  as  commission :  we  excuse 
ourselves  oftener  for  what  we  have  not  done,  than  for 
whai  we  have  done ;  it  is  the  act  of  persons  in  all  sta 
tions,  and  arises  from  various  motives  dishonourable  or 
otherwise:  a  person  may  often  have  substantial  rea- 
sons to  excuse  himself  from  doing  a  thing,  or  for  not 
having  done  it ;  an  excuse  may  likewise  sometimes  Im 
the  refuge  of  idleness  and  selfishness.  To  plead  is  pro  ■ 
perly  a  judicial  act,  and  extended  In  Its  seme  to  the  or- 
dinary concerns  of  life;  it  is  mostly  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  rather  than  ourselves. 

Excuse  and  plea,  which  are  mostly  employed  in  an 
unfavourable  sense,  are  to  apology,  defence,  and  ex- 
culpation, as  the  means  to  an  end :  an  apology  is  lame 
when,  instead  of  an  honest  confession  of  an  uninten- 
tional errour,  an  idle  attempt  is  made  at  justification  • 
a  defence  is  poor  when  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  to 
invalidate  the  charge :  *  justification  is  nugatory  when 
it  applies  to  conduct  altogether  wrong :  an  excuse  or  a 
plea  is  frivolous  or  idle,  which  turns  upon  some  false- 
hood, misrepresentation,  or  Irrelevant  point. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  contented  to  be  the 
apologists  for  the  vices  of  others ;  « But  for  this  practice 
(detraction),  however  vile,  some  have  dared  to  apolo- 
gize by  contending  that  the  report  by  which  they  iiiumd 
an  absent  character  was  true.'— Hawkxs  woam.    No 


nature  feels,  and  will  defend  and  resent  as  his  duty 
allows  him.'— Bla».  It  Is  a  habit  with  some  people 
contracted  In  early  life  to  justify  themselves  on  every 


"Apology  for  the  Bible ;M  by  which,  bearing  in  mind 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  ho  wished  to  imply 
an  attempt  to  do  away  the  alleged  imperfections  of 
the  Bible,  or  to  do  away  the  objections  made  to  rr. 
Whether  the  learned  prelate  might  not  have  used  a  less 
classical,  but  more  intelligible  expression  for  such  « 
work,  is  a  question  which,  happiry  for  mankind,  it  a 
not  necessary  now  to  decide. 
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occasion,  from  a  reluctance  which  they  feel  to  acknow- 
ledge themselves  in  an  errour ; 

Whatever  private  views  and  pensions  plead, 
No  cause  can  justify  to  black  a  deed. 

Thomson. 
When  several  are  involved  In  a  general  charge  each 
seeks  to  exculpate  himself  '  A  good  child  will  not 
seek  to  exculpate  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  most  re- 
vered characters.' — Richardson.  A  plea  of  incapacity 
Is  often  set  up  to  excuse  remissness,  which  is  in  fact  but 
the  refuge  or  idleness  and  indolence ;  '  The  strength  of 
he  passions  will  never  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
ompiying  with  them.'— Spectator.  It*  is  the  boast 
of  Kugliahmen  that,  in  their  courts  of  Judicature,  the 
poor  man1*  plea  will  be  heard  with  as  much  attention  as 
that  of  his  rich  neighbour ;  *  Poverty  on  this  occasion 
pleads  her  cause  very  notably,  and  represent*  to  her 
old  \andlord  that  should  she  be  driven  out  of  the  country, 
all  ticir  trades,  arts,  and  sciences  would  be  driven  out 
will,  bar.'— Addison. 

'  TO  EXCUSE,  PARDON. 
We  excuse  (p.  To  apologize)  a  person  or  thing  by 
exempting  him  from  blame ;  we  pardon  (from  the  pre- 
positive par  or  per  and  done  to  give)  by  giving  up  or 
not  insisfiug  on  the  punishment  of  another  for  his  of- 
fence. 

We  excuse  a  small  fault,  we  pardon  a  great  fault : 
we  excuse  that  which  personally  affects  ourselves ;  we 
pardon  that  which  offends  against  morals:  we  may 
excuse  as  equals ;  we  can  pardon  only  as  superiours. 
We  exercise  good  nature  in  excusing:  we  exercise 
generosity  or  mercy  in  pardoning.  Friends  excuse  each 
oilier  for  the  unintentional  omission  of  formalities ; 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake 
Such  as  our  netuie's  frailty  may  excuse. 

Roscommon. 

it  is  the  privilege  of  the  prince  to  pardon  criminals 
wliode"btiences  will  admit  of  pardon  ; 

But  infinite  In  pardon  is  my  Judge.— Milton. 
The  violation  of  good  manners  is  inexcusable  in  those 
who  are  cultivated ;  falsehood  Is  unpardonable  even 
la  a  child. 

VENIAL,  PARDONABLE. 

Venial,  from  the  Latin  venia  pardon  or  indulgence, 
is  applied  to  what  may  be  tolerated  without  express 
disparagement  to  the  individual,  or  direct  censure ;  but 
the  pardonable  is  that  which  may  only  escape  severe 
censure,  but  cannot  be  allowed ;  garrulity  is  a  venial 
offence  in  old  age ;  *  While  the  clergy  are  employed  in 
extirpating  mortal  sins,  I  should  be  glad  to  rally  the 
world  out  of  Indecencies  and  venial  transgressions.* — 
CtmaaaLAND.  Levity  in  youth  Is  pardonable  in  single 
instances;  *The  weaknesses  of  Elizabeth  were  not 
confined  to  that  period  of  life  when  they  are  more  par- 
donable.'1— ROSKRTSON. 


TO  EXONERATE,  EXCULPATE. 

Exonerate,  from  onus  a  burthen,  signifies  literally  to 
take  off  a  burthen,  either  physically,  as  tn  the  sense  of 
relieving  the  body  from  a  burthen ; 

This  tyrant  God.  the  belly !    Take  that  from  us 

With  all  its  bestkil  appetites,  and  man, 

Exonerated  man,  shall  beall  soul.'— Cumberland. 
Or  in  the  moral  application  of  relieving  from  the  bur* 
then  ot  a  charge  or  of  guilt ;  to  exculpate,  from  culpa  a 
fault  or  blame,  is  to  throw  off  the  blame :  the  first  Is  the 
act  of  another ;  the  second  Is  one's  own  act :  we  exone- 
rate him  upon  whom  a  charge  has  lain,  or  who  has  the 
load  of  guilt:  we  exculpate  ourselves  when  there  Is  any 
danger  of  being  blamed :  circumstances  may  sometimes 
tend  to  exonerate;  the  explanation  of  some  person  Is 
requisite  to  exculpate :  in  a  case  of  dishonesty  the  ab- 
sence of  an  individual  at  the  moment  when  the  act  was 
committed  will  altogether  exonerate  him  from  suspi- 
cion ;  it  la  fruitless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  exculpaU 
himself  from  the  charge  of  faithlessness  who,is  detected 
In  conniving  at  the  dishonesty  of  others;  *  By  this  fond 
and  easy  acceptance  of  exculpatory  comment,  Pope 
testified  that  he  had  not  intentionally  attacked  religion.' 
— Johnson. 


TO  EXTENUATE,  PALLIATE. 

Extenuate,  from  the  Latin  tenuis  thin,  small,  signifies 
literally  to  make  small ;  palliate,  in  Latin  palliatus, 
participle  of  pallio,  from  pallium  a  cloak,  signifies  to 
throw  a  cloak  over  a  tiling  so  that  it  may  not  Be  seen. 

These  terms  are  both  applicable  to  the  moral  conduct, 
and  express  the  act  of  lessening  the  guilt  of  any  impro- 
priety. To  extenuate  is  simply  to  lessen  guilt  without 
reference  to  the  means:  to  palliate  i*  to  lessen  it  by 
means  of  art.  To  extenuate  is  rather  the  effect  of 
circumstances :  to  palliate  is  the  direct  effort  of  av 
Individual.  Ignorance  in  the  offender  may  serve  as 
an  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  although  not  of  his  of 
fence :  •  Savage  endeavoured  to  extenuate  the  fact  (of 
having  killed  Sinclair),  by  urging  the  suddenness  of  th« 
whole  action.'— Johnson.  It  is  but  a  poor  palliation  of 
a  man's  guilt,  to  say  that  his  crimes  have  not  been  at 
tended  with  the  mischief  which  they  were  calculated 
to  produce ;  *  Mons.  St.  Evremond  has  endeavoured  in 
palliate  the  superstitions  of  the  Roman  CathoUck  reli 
gion.' — Addison. 


TO  ABSOLVE,  ACQUIT,  CLEAR. 

Absolve,  In  Latin  absolvo,  Is  compounded  of  oa  ttotn 
and  solve  to  loose,  signifying  to  loose  from  that  with 
which  one  is  bound ;  acquit,  In  French  acqwittcr,  is 
compounded  of  the  Intensive  syllable  ox  or  ad,  and  quity 
witter,  in  Latin  quietus  quiet,  signifying  to  makeeacy 
by  the  removal  or  a  charge  ;  to  clear  Is  to  make  clear 

These  three  words  convey  an  important  distinction 
between  the  act  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 

To  absolve  is  the  free  act  of  an  omnipotent  and  mer 
ciful  being  towards  sinners;  to  acquit  is  the  act  01  ru 
earthly  tribunal  towards  supposed  offenders;  by  aleo 
lution  we  are  released  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  n:ul 
placed  In  a  state  of  favour  with  God ;  by  an  acquittal 
we  are  released  from  the  charge  of  guilt,  and  reinstated 
in  the  good  estimation  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Absolution  is  obtained  not  from  our  own  merits,  but 
the  atoning  merits  of  a  Redeemer ;  acquittal  is  an  act 
of  Justice  due  to  the  Innocence  of  the  individual.  Jl  >- 
solution  la  the  work  of  God  only :  by  him  alone  it  caa 
be  made  known  to  the  penitent  offender; 

Tct  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  less; 
'T  is  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view, 
Maintains  indeed  the  reverence  due  to  princes, 
But  not  absolves  the  conscience  from  the  crime. 

DaVDBN 

Acquittal  Is  the  work  of  man  only ;  by  him  alone  it  h 
pronounced ;  *  The  fault  of  Mr.  Savage  was  rather  neg- 
ligence than  Ingratitude ;  but  Sir  Richard  Steele  muni 


likewise  be  acquitted  of  severity ;  for  who  is  there  that 
can  patiently  bear  contempt  ' 
relieved  and  supported  t'— Johnson 


can  patiently  bear  contempt  from  one  whom  be  has 


Although  but  few  individuals  may  have  occasion  foi 
acquittal;  yet  we  all  stand  In  daily  and  hourly  need  of 
absolution  at  the  hands  of  our  Creator  and  Redeemer 

One  is  absolved  (v.  To  absolve)  from  an  oath,  acquit 
ted  of  a  charge,  and  cleared  from  actual  guilt,  that  is, 
made  clearly  free. 

No  one  can  absolve  from  an  oath  but  he  to  whom  the 
oath  Is  made ;  no  one  can  acquit  another  of  a  charge 
but  be  who  has  the  right  of  substantiating  the  charge ; 
yet  any  one  may  clear  himself  or  another  from  guilt,  or 
the  suspicion  of  guilt,  who  has  adequate  proofs  of  inno* 
cence  to  allege. 

The  Pope  has  assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  absol- 
ving subjects  at  pleasure  from  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  sovereign ;  but  as  an  oath  is  made  to  God  only. 
it  must  be  his  immediate  act  to  cancel  the  obligation 
which  binds  men's  consciences ; 
Compell'd  by  threats  to  take  that  bloody  oath, 
And  the  act  ill,  I  am  absolved  by  both.*— Waller. 

It  la  but  justice  to  acquit  a  man  of  blame,  who  Is 
enabled  to  clear  himself  from  the  appearance  of  guilt ; 
*  Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  in  this 

rrint,  In  which  I  have  been  so  far  from  offending,  that 
have  been  scrupulous  perhaps  to  a  fault  In  quoting; 
the  authors  of  several  passages  which  I  have  made  my 
own.'— Addison.  'In  vain  we  attempt  to  clear  our 
conscience  by  affecting  to  compensate  for  fraud  or  cru- 
elty by  acts  of  strict  r*IW<»»«  homage  towards  God.'-  • 
Blair. 
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TO  GUARANTEE.  BE  SECURITY,   BE  RE- 
SPONSIBLE, WARRANT. 

Guarantee  and  warrant  are  both  derived  from  the 
Teutoniek  wakren  to  look  to ;  to  be  security  la  to  be 
that  which  makes  secure;  and  to  be  responsible,  from 
the  Latin  respondeo  to  answer,  to  to  take  upon  one's 
■elf  to  answer  for  another. 

Guarantee  is  a  term  of  higher  import  than  the 
Miters:  one  guarantee*  for  others  In  matters  of  con- 
tract and  stipulation :  security  is  employed  in  matters 
of  right  and  justice ;  one  may  be  security  for  another, 
or  give  security  for  one's  self:  responsibility  is  em- 
ployed in  moral  concerns;  we  take  the  responsibility 
upon  ourselves:  warrant  is  employed  in  civil  and 
commercial  concerns;  we  warrant  for  that  which 
concerns  ourselves. 

We  guarantee  by  virtue  of  our  power  and  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  accept  the  guarantee ;  it  is  given 
by  means  of  a  word,  which  is  accepted  as  a  pledge  for 
the  future  performance  of  a  contract;  governments, 
In  order  to  make  peace,  frequently  guarantee  for  the 
performance  of  certain  stipulations  by  powen  of  minor 
importance;  »Tbe  people  of  England,  then,  are  will- 
ing to  trust  to  the  sympathy  of  regicides,  the  guarantee 
of  the  British  monarchy.'— Burks-  We  are  security 
by  virtue  of  our  wealth  and  credit ;  the  security  is  not 
confined  to  a  simple  word,  It  is  always  accompanied 
with  some  legitimate  act  that  binds,  it  regards  the  pay- 
ment of  money  for  another;  tradesmen  are  frequently 
security  for  others  who  are  not  supposed  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  answer  for  themselves ;  •  Richard  Cromwell 
desired  only  security  for  the  debts  he  had  contracted.' 
-Brairrr.  We  are  responsible  by  virtue  of  one's 
office  and  relation ;  the  responsibility  binds  for  the 
reparation  of  injuries;  teachers  unresponsible  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  childreu  intrusted  to  their  care: 
one  warrants  by  virtue  of  one's  knowledge  and  situa- 
tion :  *  What  a  dreadful  thing  is  a  standing  army,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  or  of  any  part  of  which  no 
one  to  responsible.' — Burke.  The  warrant  binds  to 
make  restitution ;  the  seller  warrants  his  articles  on 
sale  to  be  such  as  are  worth  the  purchase,  or  in  case 
of  defectiveness  to  be  returned ;  and  in  a  moral  appli- 
cation things  are  said  to  warrant  or  justify  a  person  in 
forming  conclusions  or  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct; 

*  No  man's  mistake  will  be  able  to  warrant  an  unjust 
snraitoe,  much  less  Justify  a  false  censure.'— South. 
A  king  guarantees  for  the  transfer  of  the  lands  of  one 
prince,  on  his  decease,  into  the  possession  of  another ; 
when  men  have  neither  honour  nor  money,  they  must 
get  others  to  be  security  for  them,  If  any  can  be  found 
sufficiently  credulous ;  in  England  masters  are  respon- 
sible for  all  Jie  mischiefs  done  by  their  servants;  a 
tradesman  who  stands  upon  his  reputation  will  be  eare- 
rul  not  to  warrant  any  thing  which  he  Is  not  assured 
wilt  stand  the  trial. 

ANSWERABLE,  RESPONSIBLE,  ACCOUNT- 
ABLE, AMENABLE. 

.inswerable  signifies  ready  or  able  to  answer  for; 
responsible,  from  respondeo  to  answer,  has  a  similar 
meaning  in  its  original  sense ;  accountable,  from  ac- 
count, signifies  able  or  ready  to  give  an  account; 
amenable,  from  the  French  amener  to  lead,  signifies 
liable  to  be  led. 

We  are  answerable  for  a  demand ;  responsible  for  a 
trust;  accountable  for  our  proceedings;  and  amenable 
to  the  laws.  Wlien  a  man's  credit  is  firmly  established 
he  will  have  occasions  to  be  answerable  for  those  in 
lets  flourishing  circumstances :  every  one  becomes  re- 
sponsible more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  confidence 
which  is  reposed  in  his  judgement  and  integrity :  we 
are  all  accountable  beings,  either  to  one  another,  or  at 
least  to  the  great  Judge  of  all ;  when  a  man  sincerely 
wishes  to  do  right,  be  will  have  no  objection  to  be 
amenable  to  the  Taws  of  his  country. 

An  honest  man  will  not  make  himself  answerable 
for  any  thing  which  tt  to  above  bis  ability  to  fulfil ; 

*  That  he  might  render  the  execution  of  justice  strict 
and  regular.  Alfred  divided  all  England  into  counties, 
these  counties  be  subdivided  into  hundreds,  and  the 
hundreds  into  tlthings.  Every  householder  was  an- 
swerable for  the  behaviour  of  his  family  and  his  slaves, 
and  even  of  his  guests  if  they  lived  above  three  days 
In  his  bouse.'— Home.  A  prudent  man  will  avoid  a 
•DO  heavy  responsibility ;  '  As  a  person's  responsibility 


bears  respect  to  Ins  reason,  so  do  human  punishments 
bear  respect  to  his  responsibility ,  infants  and  boys  are 
chastiaed  by  flw  hand  of  the  parent  or  the  master ; 
rational  adults  are  amenable  to  the  laws.'— Com  Baa 
land.  An  upright  man  never  refuses  to  be  account 
able  to  any  who  are  Invested  with  proper  authority ; 
'  We  know  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  a  Supreme 
Righteous  Governour,  to  whom  we  are  accountable  for 
our  conduct.' — Blair.  A  conscientious  man  makes 
himself  amenable  to  the  wise  regulations  of  society. 


.      FENCE,  GUARD,  SECURITY. 

Fence,  froin  the  Latin  fendo  to  fend  or  keep  off, 
serves  to  prevent  the  attack  of  an  external  enemy  ; 
guard,  which  is  but  a  variety  of  ward,  from  the  old 
German  wakren  to  look  to,  and  wachen  to  watch,  sig- 
nifies that  which  keeps  from  any  danger ;  security  im- 
plies that  which  secures  or  prevents  injury,  mischief, 
and  loss. 

The  fence  in  the  proper  sense  to  an  inanimate  object ; 
the  guard  is  a  living  agent ;  the  former  is  of  perma- 
nent utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a  partial  extent:  in  the 
figurative  sense  they  retain  the  same  distinction.  Mo- 
desty to  a  fence  to  a  woman's  virtue ;  the  love  of  the 
subject  to  the  monarch's  greatest  safeguard.  There 
are  prejudices  which  favour  religion  and  subordina- 
tion, that  act  as  fences  against  the  introduction  of 
licentious  principles  into  the  Juvenile  or  enlightened 
mind ;  l  Whatever  disregard  certain  modern  refiner* 
of  morality  may  attempt  to  throw  on  all  the  Instituted 
means  of  public  religion,  they  must  in  their  lowest 
view  be  considered  as  the  out-guards  and  fences  of 
virtuous  conduct.' — Blaib.  A  proper  sense  of  an 
overruling  providence  will  serve  as  a  guard  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  improper  thoughts;  'Let  the 
heart  be  either  wounded  by  sore  distress,  or  agitated  by 
violent  emotions :  and  you  shall  presently  see  that  vir- 
tue without  religion  is  inadequate  to  the  government 
of  life.  It  is  destitute  of  its  proper  guard,  of  lis  firm- 
est support,  of  its  chief  encouragement'— B  lxir.  The 
guard  only  stands  at  the  entrance,  to  prevent  the  in- 
gress of  evil :  the  security  stops  up  all  the  avenues,  it 
locks  up  with  firmness.  A  guard  serves  to  prevent 
the  ingressof  every  thing  that  may  have  an  evil  inten- 
tion or  tendency :  the  security  rather  secures  the  pos- 
session of  what  one  has,  and  prevents  a  loss.  A  kin* 
has  a  guard  about  his  person  to  keep  off  nil  violence. 
The  security  may  either  secure  against  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty or  against  the  loss  of  any  external  advantage  or 
moral  benefit;  'The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have 
known  the  secret  of  paper  money  or  securities  upou 
mortgages.' — AaatrraNOT. 


DEPOS1TE,  PLEDGE,  SECURITY. 

Deposits  is  a  general  term  from  the  Latin  deposit**, 
participle  of  depone  to  lay  down,  or  put  into  tho  linn. Is 
of  another,  signifying  that  which  is  laid  down  or  given 
in  charge,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  neiformnncc  of  an 
engagement ;  pledge,  comes  probably  from  plico,  signi- 
fying what  engages  by  a  tie  or  envelope ;  security  sig- 
nifies that  which  makes  secure. 

The  deposits  has  most  regard  to  the  confidence  wh 
place  in  another ;  the  pledge  haa  most  regard  to  tin 
security  we  give  for  ourselves;  security  is  a  species  of 
pledge.  A  deposits  to  always  voluntarily  placed"  in  tlic 
hands  of  an  indifferent  person;  *  pledge  awl  stcurity 
are  required  from  the  parties  who  arc  interested.  A 
person  may  make  a  deposits  for  purposes  of  charity  or 
convenience ;  he  gives  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  tem- 
porary accommodation,  or  the  relief  of  a  necessity. 
Money  is  deposited  In  the  hands  of  a  friend  in  order  ic 
execute  a  commission  :  n  pledge  is  given  as  an  equi- 
valent for  that  which  has  been  received :  a  security  to 
given  by  way  of  security  for  the  performance. 

A  deposits  may  often  serve  the  purpose  of  a  security  ; 
but  it  need  not  contain  any  thing  so  binding  as  either  a 
pledge  or  a  security;  both  of  which  involve  a  loss  on 
the  non-fulfilment  of  a  certain  contract.  A  pledge  h 
civep  for  matters  purely  personal ;  *  security  la  given 
in  behalf  of  another. 

Depositee  are  always  transportable  ankles,  confin- 
ing either  of  money,  papers,  jewels,  or  other  valuables : 
a  pledge  is  seldom  pecuniary,  but  it  to  always  »onuf 
article  of  positive  value,  as  estates,  furniture,  and  «m 
like,  given  at  the  moment  of  forming  the  coutta 
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securits  to  always  pecuniary,  Vat  It  often  consists  of  a 
promise,  and  not  of  aqy  immediate  resignation  of  one's 
property.  Depositee  are  made  and  securities  given  by 
the  wealthy;  pledget  are  commouly  given  by  those 
who  are  In  distress. 

These  words  bear  a  similar  distinction  in  the  figura- 
tive application ;  *  It  is  without  reason  we  praise  the 
wisdom  of  our  constitution,  in  putting  under  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  crown  the  awful  trust  of  war  and  peace, 
if  the  ministers  of  the  crown  virtually  return  it  again 
into  our  hands.  The  trust  was  placed  there  as  a  sacred 
deposit*,  to  secure  us  against  popular  rashness  in  plung- 
ing into  wars.'— Bubbb. 

These  garments  once  were  his,  and  left  to  me, 
Tbe  pledges  of  ids  promised  loyalty.— Dbydbk. 
*  It  is  possible  for  a  man,  who  hath  the  appearance  of 
religion,  to  be  wicked  and  a  hypocrite ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  who  openly  declares  against  reli- 
Son,  to  give  any  reasonable  security  that  he  will  not 
i  false  and  cruel.'— Swift. 

EARNEST,  PLEDGE. 
In  the  proper  sense,  the  earnest  (».  Eager)  to  given 
as  a  token  of  our  being  In  earnest  in  the  promise  we 
have  made;  ihe  pledge,  In  all  probability  from  plico  to 
fold  or  implicate,  signifies  a  security  by  which  we  are 
engaged  to  indemnity  for  a  loss. 

The  earnest  has  regard  to  the  confidence  Inspired ; 
the  pledge  has  regard  to  the  bond  or  lie  produced: 
when  a  contract  is  only  verbally  formed,  it  is  usual  to 
give  earnest ;  whenever  money  is  advanced,  it  is  com- 
mon to  give  a  pledge. 

In  the  figurative  application  the  terms  bear  the  same 
analogy:  a  man  of  genius  sometimes,  though  not 
always,  gives  an  earnest  In  youth  of  bis  future  great- 
ness; 
Nature  has  wove  into  the  human  mind 
This  anxious  care  for  names  we  leave  behind, 
T'  extend  our  narrow  views  beyond  the  tomb, 
And  give  an  earnest  of  a  life  to  rome.— Jknyks. 
Children  are  the  dearest  pledges  of  affection  between 
parents ; 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day  that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn, 
With  thy  bright  circlet  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 

Milton. 

TO  APPOINT,  ORDER,  PRESCRIBE,  ORDAIN. 

To  appoint  (e.  Allot)  to  either  the  act  of  an  equal  or 
auperiour:  we  appoint,  a  meeting  with  any  one  at  a 
given  lime  and  place ;  a  king  appoints  his  ministers. 
To  order,  In  French  ordre,  Latin  ordino  to  arrange, 
dispose,  ordo  order,  Greek  8p%o<  a  row  of  trees,  which 
is  the  symbol  of  order,  to  the  act  of  one  invested  with 
a  partial  authority :  a  customer  orders  a  commodity 
from  his  tradesman :  a  master  gives  his  orders  to  his 
servant  To  prescribe,  in  Latin  presoribo,  compound- 
ed of  pre  before,  and  scribo  to  write,  signifying  to  draw 
a  line  for  a  person,  is  the  act  of  one  who  is  superiour 
by  virtre  of  his  knowledge :  a  physician  prescribes  to 
his  patient.  To  ordain,  which  is  a  variation  of  order, 
to  an  act  emanating  from  tlie  highest  authority: 
kings  and  councils  ordain ;  but  their  ordinances  must 
be  conformable  to  what  to  ordained  by  the  Divine 
Being. 

Appointments  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  Indi- 
viduals or  communities ;  but  they  may  be  altered  or 
annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  contracting  parlies ; 
Majestic  months 

Set  out  with  him  to  their  appointed  race.— Drydbk. 
Orders  are  dictated  by  the  superiour  only,  but  they  pre- 
suppose a  discretionary  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Individual  to  whom  they  are  given;  'Upon  this  new 
fright  an  order  was  made  by  both  Houses  for  disarm- 
ing ah  papists.*— Clabbnxkm.  Prescriptions  are  bind- 
ing 011  none  but  such  as  voluntarily  admit  their  autho- 
rity;  *  It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty,  to 
dispenses!  a  vice  from  that  heart,  where  long  possession 
begins  to  plead  prescriptionS—Soxm.  Ordinances 
leave  no  choice  to  those  on  whom  they  are  imposed  to 
accept  or  reject  them :  the  ordinance*  of  man  are  not 
less  binding  than  those  of  God, 


,  so  long  as  tbey  do  not 


expressly  contradict  the  Divine  law ;  *  It  seetneth  ham 
to  plant  any  sound  ordinance,  or  reduce  them  (the 
Irish)  to  a  civil  government;  since  all  their  ill  customs 
are  permitted  unto  them.' — Spbnsbe. 

Appointments  are  kept,  orders  executed  or  obe)edf 
prescriptions  followed,  ordinances  submitted  to.  it  to 
a  point  of  politeness  or  honour,  if  not  of  direct  moral 
obligation,  to  keep  the  appointments  which  we  have 
made.  Interest  will  lead  men  to  execute  the  orders 
which  tliey  receive  in  the  course  of  business :  duty  ob- 
liges them  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  superiours.  It  is  a 
nice  matter  to  prescribe  to  another  without  hurting  his 
pride :  this  principle  leads  men  often  to  regard  the 
counsels  of  their  best  friends  as  prescriptions  :  with 
children  it  to  an  unquestionable  duty  to  follow  the  pro- 
scriptions of  those  whose  age,  station,  or  experience, 
authorize  them  to  prescribe ;  » Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in 
his  Essay  upon  Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to 
prescribe  to  bis  reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect,  where  he 
particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  or  subtle  disqui- 
sitions.*— Addison.  God  has  ordained  all  things  for 
our  good ;  it  rests  with  ourselves  to  submit  to  his  ordi- 
nances and  be  happy  ;  *  It  was  perhaps  ordained  by 
Providence  to  binder  us  from  tyrannizing  over  one  an- 
other, that  no  individual  should  be  of  such  importance 
as  to  cause  by  his  retirement  or  death  any  chasm  in 
the  world.'— Johnson.  Sometimes  the  word  order  is 
taken  in  Che  sense  of  direct  and  regulate,  which  brings 
it  still  nearer  to  the  word  ordain.  God  is  said  to  or- 
dam,  as  an  act  of  power ;  he  is  said  to  order,  as  an  act 
of  wisdom;  *  The  whole  course  of  things  is  so  ordered, 
that  we  neither  by  an  irregular  and  precipitate  educa- 
tion become  men  too  soon ;  nor  by  a  fond  and  trifling 
indulgence  bo  suffered  to  continue  children  for  ever.'" 
Buna. 

TO  DICTATE,  PRESCRIBE. 

Dictate,  from  the  Latin  dictatne  *nd  dictum,*  word, 
signifies  to  make  a  word  for  another ;  and  prescribe 
literally  signifies  to  write  down  for  another  (v.  To  ap- 
point), In  which  sense  the  former  of  these  terms  to 
used  technically  for  a  principal  who  gets  hto  secretary 
to  write  dowu  his  words  as  he  utters  them ;  and  the 
latter  for  a  physician  who  writes  down  for  hto  patient 
what  he  wishes  him  to  take  as  a  remedy.  They  are 
used  figuratively  for  a  species  of  counsel  given  by  a  su- 
periour :  to  dictate  to  however  a  greater  exercise  of  au- 
thority than  to  prescribe. 

To  dictate  amounts  even  to  more  than  to  command , 
it  signifies  commanding  with  a  tone  of  unwarrantable 
authority,  or  still  oftener  a  species  of  commanding  by 
those  who  have  no  right  to  command ;  it  to  therefore 
mostly  taken  In  a  bad  sense.  To  prescribe  partakes 
altogether  of  the  nature  of  counsel,  and  nothing  nl 
command ;  it  serves  as  a  rule  to  the  person  prescribed, 
and  is  justified  by  the  superiour  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  the  person  prescribing;  it  to  therefore  always  taken 
In  an  indifferent  or  a  good  sense.  He  who  dictates 
speaks  with  an  adventitious  authority  ;  he  who  pre 
scribes  has  the  sanction  of  reason. 

To  dictate  imp!'es  an  entire  subserviency  In  the  per- 
son dictated  to :  to  prescribe  carries  its  own  weight 
with  it  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  prescribed.  Upstarts 
are  ready  to  dictate  even  io  their  superiours  on  every 
occasion  that  offers.  'The  physician  and  divine  arc 
often  heard  to  dictate  in  private  company  with  the 
same  authority  which  they  exercise  over  their  patients 
and  disciples.  —  Bobobll.  Modest  people  are  often 
fearful  of  giving  advice  test  they  should  be  suspected 
of  prescribing ;  *  In  the  form  which  is  prescribed  to  us 
(the  Lord's  Prayer),  we  only  pray  for  that  happiness 
which  is  our  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of  our  ex- 
istence, when  we  petition  the  Supreme  for  the  coming 
of  his  kingdom.'— Addison. 

DICTATE,  SUGGESTION. 

Dictate  signifies  the  thing  dictated,  and  has  an  Jm 
peratlve  sense  as  in  the  former  case  (o.  To  dictate) 
suggestion  signifies  the  thing  suggested,  and  eonveyt 
the  idea  of  being  secretly  or  In  a  gentle  manner  pro 
posed. 

The  dictats  cornea  from  the  conscience,  the  reason 
or  the  paasten ;  suggestions  spring  from  the  mind,  thf 
will,  or  the  desire.  Dictate  to  taken  cither  In  a  good 
or  bad  sense ;  suggestion  mostly  in  a  bad  sense.  It 
to  the  part  of  •  ™-'  •'- 
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totttU*  of  conscience;  it  Is  the  cbaractertsUck  of  a 
week  mind  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  envy.  A  man 
renounces  the  character  of  a  railooal  being  who  yields 
to  the  dictate*  of  passion ;  *  When  the  dictates  of  ho- 
nour are  contrary  to  those  of  religion  and  equity,  they 
are  the  greatest  depravations  of  human  nature.'— An- 
nison.  Whoever  does  not  resist  the  suggestions  of 
his  own  evil  mind  is  very  far  gone  in  corruption,  and 
will  never  be  able  to  bear  up  long  against  temptation ; 
'Did  not  conscience  suggest  this  natural  relation  be- 
tween guilt  and  punishment;  the  mere  principle  of  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation,  with  respect  to  moral  con- 
duct, would  prove  of  small  efficacy.*— Blair. 

Dictate  is  employed  only  for  what  passes  inwardly ; 
suggestion  may  be  used  for  any  action  on  the  mind  by 
external  objects.  No  man  will  err  essentially  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  who  is  guided  by  the  dictates 
of  plain  sense.  It  is  the  lot  of  sinful  mortals  to  be 
drawn  to  evil  by  the  suggestions  of  Satan  as  well  as 
their  own  evil  Inclinations. 

COMMAND,  ORDER,  INJUNCTION,  PRECEPT, 
MANDATE. 
Csiesxe**%  compounded  of  com  and  mando,  manudo, 
or  dare  m  manus  to  give  into  the  band,  signifies  giving 
or  appointing  as  a  task;  a  command  is  imperative;  it 
is  the  strongest  exercise  of  authority;  order,  which  in 
the  extended  sense  of  rex ulaiity,  Implies  what  is  done 
In  the  way  of  order,  or  for  the  sake  of  regularity ;  an 
order  hi  instructive ;  it  is  an  expression  of  the  wishes: 
injunction,  in  French  injunction,  from  tn  and  jungo, 
signifies  literally  to  join  or  bring  close  to;  figuratively 
to  impress  on  the  mind ;  an  injunction  is  decisive;  it 
b  a  greater  exercise  of  authority  than  order,  and  less 
than  command:  precept,  in  French  precepte,  Latin 
prmceptum,  participle  of  prectpto,  compounded  of 
pre  and  eapio  to  put  or  lay  before,  signifies  the  thing 
proposed  to  the  mind ;  a  precept  is  a  moral  law ;  it  is 
binding  on  the  conscience.  The  tiiree  former  of  these 
are  personal  in  their  application ;  the  latter  is  general : 
a  command,  an  order,  and  an  injunction,  must  be  ad- 
dreaied  to  some  particular  individual;  a  precept  is 
addressed  to  all. 

Command  and  order  exclusively  flow  from  the  will 
of  the  speaker  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  in- 
junction has  more  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  person 
addressed  ;  precept  Is  altogether  founded  on  the  moral 
obligations  of  men  to  each  other.  A  command  is  Just 
or  unjust;  an  order  is  prudent  or  imprudent;  an  in- 
junction is  mild  or  severe;  a  precept  is  general  or  par- 
ticular. 

Command  and  order  are  affirmative ;  injunction  or 
precept  are  either  affirmative  or  negative:  the  command 


and  the  order  oblige  us  to  do  a  thing ;  the  injunction 

" '  ge  us  to  do  It,  or  leave  it  undone.    A 

ueign  issues  bis  commands,  which  the  well-being 


and  precept  oblige  us  to  do  It,  or  leave 
soweign  issues  bis  commands,  which 
of  WJciety  requires  to  be  instantly  obeyed ; 
Tia  Heav'a  commands  me,  and  you  urge  in  vain : 
Had  any  mortal  voice  the  injunction  laid, 
Nor  augur,  seer,  or  priest,  had  been  obey  U— Pops. 
A  master  gives  bis  orders,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  servant  to  execute ; 

A  stepdame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she, 

Who  rules  my  henpeck'd  sire,  and  orders  me. 

Drtdkn. 
This  done,  JSneaa  orders  for  the  close, 
The  strife  of  archers  with  contending  bows. 

DaYDBN. 

A  father  lays  an  injunction  on  his  children,  which 
they  with  filial  regard  ought  to  endeavour  to  follow; 
'The  duties  which  religion  enjoins  us  to  perform 
towards  God  are  those  which  have  oftenest  furnished 
matter  to  the  scoffs  of  the  licentious.'— BlAir.  The 
moralist  lays  down  his  precepts,  which  every  rational 
creature  is  called  upon  to  practise ; 

We  say  not  that  these  fib  from  virtue  flow ; 
Did  her  wise  precepts  rule  the  world,  we  know 
The  golden  ages  would  again  begin.— Jainras. 

Mandate,  m  Latin  mandatum,  participle  of  mando, 
has  the  same  original  meaning  as  command,  but  Is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  command  given  by  publics  authority ; 
whence  the  to  nmands  of  princes,  or  the  commands 
of  the  church,  are  properly  denominated  mandates ; 


'The  necessities  of  the  times  cast  the  power  of  the 
three  estates  upon  himself,  that  bis  mandates  should 
pass  for  laws,  whereby  he  laid  what  taxes  he  pleased ' 

— HOWBLL. 

COMMANDING.  IMPERATIVE,  IMPERIOUS, 
AUTHORITATIVE. 

Commanding,  which  signifies  having  the  force  of  a 
command  (p.  To  command),  is  either  good  or  bad  ac- 
cording to  circumstances;  a  commanding  voice  is 
necessary  for  one  who  has  to  command ;  but  a  com 
manding  air  is  offensive  when  it  Is  affected ; 

Oh !  that  my  tongue  had  every  grace  of  speech, 
Great  and  commanding  as  the  breath  of  kings. 

Rows. 
Imperative  from  impero,  to  command,  signifying  elm 
ply  in  the  imperative  mood,  is  applied  to  things,  and 
used  in  an  indifferent  sense;  imperious,  which  sig- 
nifies literally  In  the  lone  or  way  of  command,  is 
used  for  persons  or  tilings  in  the  bad  sense:  any 
direction  is  imperative  which  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
command,  and  circumstances  are  likewise  imperative, 
which  act  with  the  force  of  a  command ;  '  Quitting 
the  dry  imperative  style  of  an  act  of  Parliament  he 
(LordSoiners)  makes  the  Lords  and  Commons  fall  to  a 
pious  legislative  ejaculation.'— Burks.  Persons  are 
imperious  who  exercise  their  power  oppressively ; 

Fear  not,  that  I  shall  watch,  with  servile  shame, 

Th*  imperious  looks  of  some  proud  Grecian  dnme. 

Drydeh. 
In  this  manner  underlings  In  office  arc  imperious; 
necessity  Is  imperious  when  it  leaves  us  no  choice  in 
our  conduct.  jfotAoritottve,  which  signifies  having  au- 
thority, or  in  the  way  of  authority,  b  mostly  applied  to 
persons  or  things  personal  in  the  good  sense  enfy :  ma- 
gistrates are  called  upon  to  assume  an  authoritative 
air  when  they  meet  with  any  resistance ;  « Authorita- 
tive instructions,  mandates  issued,  which  the  member 
(of  Parliament)  is  bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  vote 
and  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  con- 
viction of  his  Judgement  and  conscience ;  these  are 
things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  land.'— 
Buekk. 

IMPERIOUS,  LORDLY,  DOMINEERING, 
OVERBEARING. 

All  these  epithets  Imply  an  unseemly  exercise  or  af- 
fectation of  power  or  superiority.  Imperious,  from 
impero  to  command,  characterizes  either  the  disposition 
to  command  without  adequate  authority,  or  to  convey 
one's  commands  in  an  offensive  manner :  lordly,  signi- 
fying like  a  lord,  characterises  the  manner  of  actingthc 
lord:  and  domineering,  from  dominus  a  lord,  denotes 
the  manner  of  ruling  like  a  lord,  or  rather  of  attempting 
to  rule:  hence  a  person's  temper  or  his  tone  Is  deno- 
minated imperious ;  his  air  or  deportment  is  lordly ; 
his  tone  is  domineering.  A  woman  of  an  imperious 
temper  commands  in  order  to  be  obeyed :  she  commands 
with  an  imperious  tone  In  order  to  enforce  obedience ; 
1  He  is  an  imperious  dictator  of  the  principles  of  vice, 
and  impatient  of  all  contradiction.'— Mors.  A  person 
assumes  a  lordly  air  in  order  to  display  his  own  import- 
ance :  he  gives  orders  in  a  domineering  tone  in  order  to 
make  others  feel  ihelr  inferiority.  There  is  always 
something  offensive  In  imperiovsness ;  there  is  fre- 
quently something  ludicrous  in  that  which  is  lordly; 
and  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  offensive  in  that 
which  Is  domineering :  the  lordly  is  an  affectation  of 
grandeur  where  there  are  the  fewest  pretensions ; 
Lords  are  lordliest  In  their  wine.— Miltox. 
The  domirjeering  is  an  affectation  of  authority  where 
it  least  exists ;  'He  who  has  sunk  so  far  below  himself 
as  to  have  given  up  his  assent  to  a  domineering  errour 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  trampled  on.'— South 
Lordly  is  applied  even  to  the  bmtes  who  set  themselves 
up  above  those  of  their  kind ;  domineering  is  applied  to 
servants  and  Ignorant  people^  who  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  commanding  without  knowing  how  to  com- 
mand. A  turkey-cock  struts  about  the  yard  in  a  lordly 
style;  an  upper  servant  domineers  over  all  that  are 
under  him. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  employed  for  suca 
as  are  invested  with  «ane  sort  of  power,  or  endowed 
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n  ith  some  sort  of  superiority,  however  trifling ;  bat 
orerbecring  Is  employed  for  men  in  tbe  general  rela- 
tions of  society,  whether  superiours  or  equals.  A  man 
of  an  imperious  temper  and  some  talent  will  frequently 
be  *o  overbearing  in  the  assemblies  of  his  equals  as  to 
awe  the  rest  into  silence,  and  carry  every  measure  of 
bis  own  without  contradiction ;  *  I  reflected  within  my- 
self how  much  society  would  suffer  if  such  insolent 
overbearing  characters  as  Leonline  were  not  held  In 
restraint' — Cumberland.  As  the  petty  airs  of  supe- 
riority here  described  are  most  common  among  tbe  un- 
cultivated part  of  mankind,  we  may  say  that  the  impe- 
rious temper  shows  itself  peculiarly  in  the  domesuck 
circle;  that  tbe  lordly  air  shows  itself  in  publick;  that 
the  domineering  tone  is  most  remarkable  in  the  kitchen ; 
and  the  overbearing  behaviour  in  villages. 

TO  COMMISSION,  AUTHORIZE,  EMPOWER. 
Commission,  from  commit,  signifies  the  act  of  com- 
mitting, or  putting  into  tbe  hands  of  another ;  to  au- 
thorize  signifies  to  give  authority  ;  to  empower,  to  put 
in  possession  of  the  power  to  do  any  thing. 

The  idea  of  transferring  some  business  to  another  is 
common  to  these  terms;  tbe  circumstances  under 
which  lids  is  performed  constitute  the  difference.  We 
commission  in  ordinary  cases ;  we  authorize  and  em- 
power in  extraordinary  cases.  We  commission  in  mat- 
ters where  our  own  will  and  convenience  are  concerned ; 
wc  authorize  In  matters  where  our  personal  authority 
is  requisite;  and  we  empower  in  matters  where  the  au- 
thority of  tbe  taw  is  required.  A  commission  is  given 
by  the  bare  communication  of  one's  wishes;  we  au- 
thorize by  a  positive  and  formal  declaration  to  that 
intent ;  we  empower  by  the  transfer  of  some  legal  docu- 
ment. A  person  is  commissioned  to  make  a  purchase ; 
Commissioned  in  alternate  watcb  they  stand, 
The  sun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command. 

Pont. 
One  is  anthoriied  to  communicate  what  has  been  in- 
trusted to  dim  as  a  secret,  or  people  are  authorized  to 
net  any  given  part ;  'A  more  decisive  proof  cannot  be 
given  of  the  full  conviction  of  the  British  nation  that 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  did  not  authorize  them 
to  elect  kings  at  pleasure,  than  their  continuing  to  adopt 
a  plan  of  hereditary  Protestant  succession  in  the  old 
line.'— Burke.  One  Ib  empowered  to  receive  money ; 
Empower'  d  the  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame, 
E'en  Jove  rever'd  the  venerable  dame. — Pope. 
When  commissions  pass  between  equals,  the  perform- 
ance of  them  is  an  act  of  civility ;  but  they  are  fre- 
quently given  by  sovereigns  to  their  subjects ;  author- 
izing  and  empowering  arc  as  often  directed  to  inferiours, 
they  are  fi  cquently  acts  of  Justice  and  necessity.  Judges 
and  ambassadors  receive  commissions  from  their 
prince ;  *  Princes  do  not  use  to  send  their  viceroys  un- 
furnLihed  with  patents  clearly  signifying  their  commis- 
sion.'—Sovtu.  Servants  and  subordinate  |«rsons  are 
sometimes  authorized  to  act  in  the  name  of  their  em- 
ployers ;  magistrates  empower  the  officers  of  Judlice  to 
apprehend  individuals  or  enter  houses.  We  are  com- 
missioned by  persons  only ;  we  are  authorized  some- 
limes  by  circumstances;  we  are  empowered  by  law. 


INFLUENCE,  AUTHORITY,  ASCENDANCY 
OR  A&CENDANT,  SWAY. 

Injluenee,  from  the  Latin  influo  to  flow  in  upon  or 
cause  to  flow  in  upon,  signifies  the  power  of  acting  on 
an  object  so  as  to  direct  or  move  it ;  authority,  in  Latin 
auetoritas,  from  auctor  the  author  or  prime  mover  of  a 
thing,  signifies  that  power  which  is  vested  in  the  prime 
mover ;  ascendancy  or  ascendant,  from  ascend,  signifies 
having  the  upper  hand ;  sway,  like  our  word  swing  and 
tbe  German  echweben,  comes  In  all  probability  froorthe 
Hebrew  m  to  move,  signifying  also  the  power  to 
move  an  object. 

These  terms  imply  power,  under  different  circum- 
stances :  influence  Is  altogether  unconnected  with  any 
light  to  direct ;  authority  includes  tbe  idea  of  right  ne- 
cessarily :  superiority  of  rank,  talent,  or  property,  per- 
sonal attachment,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  give 
injluenee ;  it  commonly  acts  by  persuasion,  and  employs 
engaging  manners,  so  as  to  determine  in  favour  of 
what,  is  proposed :  superiour  wisdom,  age,  office,  and 


relation,  .give  authority:  it  determines  of  itself,  and 
requires  no  collateral  aid :  ascendancy  and  sway  are 
modes  of  influence,  differing  only  in  degree ;  they  both 
imply  an  excessive  and  improper  degree  of  influence 
over  the  mind,  independent  of  reason;  the  fount r  is, 
however,  more  gradual  in  its  process,  and  consequently 
more  confirmed  in  its  nature ;  the  latter  may  be  only 
temporary,  but  may  be  more  violent  A  person  employs 
many  arts,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  to  gain  the  ascend- 
ancy; but  he  exerts  a  sway  by  a  violent  stretch  of 
power.  It  is  of  great  importance  for  those  who  have 
influence,  to  conduct  themselves  consistently  with  their 
rank  and  station ;  *  The  influence  of  France  as  a  repub- 
lick  is  equal  to  a  war.* — B urxe  Men  are  apt  to  regard 
the  warnings  and  admonitions  of  a  true  friend  as  an 
odious  assumption  of  authority ;  '  Without  the  force  of 
authority  the  power  of  soldiers  grows  pernicious  to 
their  master.' — Temple.  Some  men  voluntarily  gire 
themselves  up  to  the  ascendancy  which  a  valet  or  a 
mistress  has  gained  over  them,  while  the  falter  exert 
the  most  unwarrantable  sway  to  serve  their  own  inter 
ested  and  vicious  purposes ;  *  By  the  ascendant  he  had 
in  his  understanding,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  nature, 
he  could  persuade  him  vet/  much.'— Clarendon 
'  France,  since  her  revolution,  is  under  the  sway  of  a 
sect  whose  leaders,  at  one  stroke,  have  demolished  the 
whole  body  of  jurisprudence.*— Burke. 

Influence  and  ascendancy  are  said  likewise  of  things 
as  well  as  persons:  true  religion  will  have  an  influence 
not  only  on  the  outward  conduct  of  a  man,  but  the 
inward  affections  of  his  heart ;  » Religion  hath  so  great 
an  influence  upon  the  felicity  of  man,  that  it  ought  to  be 
upheld,  not  only  out  of  a  dread  of  divine  vengeance  in 
another  world,  but  out  of  regard  to  temporal  prosperity.' 
— Tillotsoh.  That  man  is  truly  happy  In  whose 
mind  religion  has  the  ascendancy  over  every  other  prin- 
ciple; •If  you  allow  any  passion,  even  though  it  be 
esteemed  innocent,  to  acquire  an  absolute  ascendant, 
your  inward  peace  will  be  impaired.'— Blair. 

POWER.  STRENGTH,  FORCE,  AUTHORITY, 

DOMINION. 
Power,  in  French  pouvoir,  comes  from  the  Latin 
possum  to  be  able;  strength  denotes  the  absts&ct  quality 
of  strong ;  authority  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  dominion,  from  dominvs  a  lord,  signifies 
the  power  of  a  lord  or  the  exercise  of  that  power  /  force, 
from  the  Latin  fortis  strong,  signifies  the  abstract 
quality  of  strength. 

Power  Is  the  generick  and  universal  term,  com  pre 
hendingln  it  that  simple  principle  of  nature  which  exists 
in  all  subjects.  Strength  and  force  are  modes  of  power. 
These  terms  are  all  used  either  in  a  physical  or  moral 
application.  Power  in  tbe  physical  sense  respects 
whatever  causes  motion ;  *  Observing  in  ourselves  that 
we  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our  bodies 
which  were  at  rest ;  the  effects  also  that  natural  basjies 
are  able  to  produce  in  one  another,  occurring  every 
moment  to  our  senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  the  idra 
of  power.*— Locke.  Strength  respects  that  species  of 
sever  that  Hes  in  the  vital  and  muscular  parts  of  the 
body; 

Not  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones. 
Milton. 

Strength,  therefore,  is  internal,  and  depends  upon  the 
internal  organisation  of  the  frame ;  power,  on  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  A  man  may  have  strength  to 
move,  but  not  the  power  if  he  be  bound  with  cords. 
Our  strength  is  proportioned  to  the  health  of  the  body, 
and  the  firmness  of  its  make;  our  power  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  help  of  Instruments. 

Power  may  be  exerted  or  otherwise ;  force  is  power 
exerted,  or  active ;  bodies  have  a  power  of  resistance 
while  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  they  are  moved  by  a  certain 
force  from  other  bodies ; 

A  ship  which  hath  struck  sail,  doth  ran, 
By  fort*  of  that  force  which  before  It  won* 

Donne 

The  word  power  is  used  technically  for  the  moving 
force ;  •  By  understanding  the  true  ditference  between 
the  weight  and  the  power,  a  man  may  add  such  a  fitting 
supplement  to  the  strength  of  the  power,  that  it  shall 
move  any  conceivable  weight,  though  it  should  never 
so  much  exceed  thai  force  which  the  power  is  naturally 
endowed  with.'— Wiudkb. 
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la  a  moral  acceptation  power,  strength,  and  force, 
may  be  applied  to  the  ume  objects  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction) thus  we  may  speak  of  the  power  of  language 
generally,  the  strength  of  a  person's  expressions  to  con- 
vey the  state  of  big  own  mind;  and  the  fore*  of  terms 
as  to  their  extent  of  meaning  and  fitness  to  convey  the 
ideas  of  those  who  use  them.  In  this  case  it  is  evident 
that  strength  and  force  are  here  employed  as  particu'ai 
properties,  but  strength  is  the  power  actually  eierted, 
and  farce  the  power  which  may  be  exerted. 

Power  is  either  publics:  or  private,  which  brings  it  in 
alliance  with  authority.  Civil  power  includes  in  it  all 
that  which  enables  us  to  have  any  influence  or  control 
over  the  actions,  persons,  properly,  fcc.  of  others ; 

Hence  thou  shalt  prove  my  might,  and  curse  the  hour, 
Thou  stoodst  a  rival  of  Imperial  powyr.— Pops. 

Authority  is  confined  to  that  species  of  power  which  is 
derived  from  some  legitimate  source ;  *  Power  arising 
from  strength  is  always  in  those  who  are  governed, 
who  are  many ;  but  authority  arising  from  opinion  is 
in  those  who  govern,  who  are  few.'— Tkmpls.  Power 
exists  independently  of  all  right ;  authority  is  founded 
only  on  right.  A  king  has  often  the  power  to  be  cruel, 
but  he  has  never  the  authority  to  be  so.  Subjects 
have  sometimes  the  power  of  overturning  the  govern- 
ment, hut  they  can  in  no  case  have  the  authority. 
Power  may  be  abused ;  authority  may  be  exceeded. 
A  sovereign  abuses  hU  power,  who  exercises  it  for  the 
misery  of  his  subjects ;  he  exceeds  his  authority,  if 
be  deprive  them  of  any  right  from  mere  caprice  or 
humour. 

Power  may  be  seized  either  by  fraud  or  force; 
authority  is  derived  from  some  present  law,  or  dele- 
ga;ed  by  a  higher  power.  Despotism  is  an  assumed 
power,  it  acknowledges  no  law  but  the  will  of  the 
individual ;  it  Is,  therefore,  exercised  by  no  authority: 
the  sovereign  holds  his  power  by  the  law  of  God ;  for 
God  is  the  source  of  all  authority,  which  is  commen- 
surate with  his  goodness,  his  power,  and  his  wisdom : 
man,  therefore,  exercises  the  supreme  authority  over 
man,  as  the  minister  of  God's  authority;  he  exceeds 
•hat  authority  if  he  do  any  thing  contrary  to  God's 
will.  Subjects  have  a  delegated  authority  which  they 
receive  from  a  supenour ;  if  they  act  for  themselves, 
without  respect  to  the  will  of  that  superiour,  they 
exert  a  power  without  authority.  Iu  this  manner  a 
prime  minister  acts  by  the  authority  of  the  king,  to 
whom  he  is  responsible.  A  minister  of  the  gospel 
performs  his  functions  by  the  authority  of  the  gospel, 
as  it  is  interpreted  and  administered  by  the  church ; 
but  when  he  acts  by  an  individual  or  particular  inter- 
pretation, it  is  a  self-assumed  power,  but  not  authority. 
Social  beings,  in  order  to  act  in  concert,  must  act  by 
laws  and  the  subordination  of  ranks,  whether  in  reli- 
gion or  politicks;  and  he  who  acts  solely  by  bis  own 
will,  in  opposition  to  the  general  consent  of  compe- 
tent judges,  exerts  a  power,  but  is  without  authority. 
Hence  those  who  officiate  in  England  as  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  form  and 
discipline  of  the  Established  Church,  act  by  an  as- 
sumed power,  which,  though  not  punishable  by  the 
laws  of  man,  must,  like  other  sins,  be  answered  for  at 
the  bar  of  God. 

It  lies  properly  with  the  supreme  power  to  grant 
privileges,  or  take  them  away ;  but  the  same  may  be 
lone  by  one  in  whom  the  authority  is  Invested.  Au- 
thority \n  this  sense  Is  applied  to  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  where  the  line  of  distinction  is  always  drawn, 
between  what  we  can  and  what  we  ought  to  do. 
There  is  power  where  we  can  or  may  act ;  there  Is 
authority  only  where  we  ought  to  act.  In  all  our 
dealings  with  others,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in 
everything,  not  what  we  have  the  power  of  doing,  but 
what  we  have  the  authority  to  do.  In  matters  of  in- 
difference, and  in  what  concerns  ourselves  only,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  the  power  to  act,  but  in  all  Important 
natters  we  must  have  the  authority  of  the  divine  law : 
a  man  may  have  the  power  to  read  or  leave  it  alone ;  but 
be  cannot  dispose  of  his  person  in  all  respects,  witnout 
authority.  In  what  concerns  others,  we  must  act  by 
their  authority,  If  we  wish  to  act  conscientiously ; 
when  the  secrets  of  another  are  confided  to  us,  we 
have  the  power  to  divulge  them,  but  not  the  authority, 
unless  it  be  given  by  him  who  Intrusted  them. 

Instructers  are  Invested  by  parents  with  authority 
aver  their  children ;  and  parents  receive  their  authority 


from  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of  God ;  this  pi  tenia' 
authority,  according  to  the  Christian  system,  extends 
to  the  education,  but  not  to  the  destruction,  of  theii 
ofispring.  The  heathens,  however,  claimed  and  ex 
erted  a  power  over  the  lives  of  their  children.  By  my 
superiour  strength  I  may  be  enabled  to  exert  a  power 
over  a  man,  so  as  to  control  his  action ;  of  his  own 
accord  he  gives  me  authority  to  dispose  of  his  pro 
perty;  so  in  literature,  men  ot  established  reputation, 
of  classical  merit,  and  known  veracity,  are  quoted  as 
authorities  in  support  of  any  position.  « 

Power  is  indefinite  as  to  degree ;  one  may  have 
little  or  much  power :  dominion  u  a  positive  degree  of 
power.  A  monarch's  power  may  be  limited  by  various 
circumstances;  a  despot  exercises  dominion  over  all 
his  subjects,  high  and  low.  One  is  not  said  to  get  a 
power  over  any  object,  but  to  get  an  object  into  one's 
power :  on  the  other  hand,  we  get  a  dominion  over  an 
object ;  thus  some  men  have  a  dominion  over  the  eon 
sciences  of  others ; 

And  each  of  these  must  will,  perceive,  design, 
And  draw  confus'dly  in  a  difTrent  line, 
Which  then  can  claim  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 
Or  stamp  the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast. 

Jsmtxj 


POWEKFUL,  POTENT,  MIGHTY. 
Powerful,  or  full  of  power,  is  also  the  original  mean 
ing  of  potent ;  but  mighty  signifies   having  might. 
Powerful  Is  applicable  to  strength  as  well  as  power  : 
a  powerful  man  is  one  who  by  his  size  and  make  can 
easily  overpower  another :  and  a  powerful  person  is 
one  who  has  much  in  his  power  ;  '  It  is  certain  that  the 
senses  are  more  powerful  as  the  reason  hi  weaker.'— 
Johnson.    Potent  is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  in 
which  it  expresses  a  larger  extent  of  power; 
Now,  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potent  sun 
Melts  into  limpid  air  the  high-raised  clouds. 

Thomson. 
A  potent  monarch  is  much  more  than  a  powerful 
prince;  mighty  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of 
power;  might  is  power  unlimited  by  any  considera- 
tion or  circumstance ;  *  He  who  lives  by  a  mighty  prin- 
ciple within,  which  the  world  about  him  neither  sees 
nor  understands,  he  only  ought  to  pass  for  godly.'—  . 
South.  A  giant  is  called  mighty  in  the  physical 
sense,  and  that  genius  is  said  to  be  mighty  which  takes 
every  thing  within  its  grasp ;  the  Supreme  Being  is 
entitled  either  Omnipotent  or  Almighty ;  but  the  latter 
term  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  boundless  extent 
more  forcibly  than  the  former. 


EMPIRE,  REIGN,  DOMINION. 

Emptre  in  this  case  conveys  the  idea  of  power,*  or 
an  exercise  of  sovereignty ;  in  this  sense  it  is  allied  to 
the  word  reign,  which,  from  the  verb  to  reign,  signifies 
the  act  of  reigning;  and  to  the  word  dominion,  which 
signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

Empire  is  used  more  properly  for  people  or  nations; 
reign  for  the  individuals  who  bold  the  power :  hence 
we  say  the  empire  ot  the  Assyrians,  or  of  the  Turks ; 
the  reign  of  (he  Cesars  or  the  Paleologi.  The  most 
glorious  epoch  of  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians  is 
the  reign  ot  Nebuchadnezzar ;  that  of  the  empire  of 
the  Persians  is  the  reign  of  Cyrus;  that  of  the  empire 
of  the  Greeks  is  the  reign  of  Alexander ;  that  or  the 
Romans  is  the  reign  of  Augustus;  these  are  the  four 
great  empires  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel. 

Ail  the  epithets  applied  to  the  word  empire,  in  this 
sense,  belong  equally  to  reign;  but  all  which  are  ap- 
plied to  reign  are  not  suitable  in  application  to  empire. 
We  may  speak  of  a  reign  as  long  and  glorious ;  but 
not  of  an  empire  as  long  and  glorious,  unless  the  idea 
be  expressed  paraphrastlcally.  The  empire  of  the 
Romans  was  of  longer  duration  than  that  of  the 
Greeks;  but  the  glory  of  the  latter  was  more  brilliant, 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  conquests:  the  reign  of  King 
George  III.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  eventful 
recorded  In  history. 

Empire  and  reign  are  both  applied  in  the  proper 
to  the  exercise  of  pubUck  authority ; 

•  Vide  Abbe  Guard :  «  Empire,  regne." 
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The  Mfe  historick  i 
t  us  through  the  deeps  < 
Show  us  how  empire  grew,  deelin'd,  and  fell. 

Thomson. 
Dominion  applies  to  the  perioral  act,  whether  of  a 
sovereign  or  a  private  individual :  a  sovereixn  may 
have  dominion  over  many  nations  by  the  force  of 
arms,  but  he'  holds  his  rrign  over  one  nation  by  the 
force  of  law ; 

§e  who,  like  a  father,  held  his  reign, 
>  soon  forgot,  was  wise  and  just  in  vain.— Pope. 
Hence  the  word  dominion  may,  in  the  proper  sense, 
be  applied  to  the  power  which  man  exercises  over  the 
brutes,  oter  inanimate  objects,  or  over  himself:  but  if 
empire  and  reign  be  applied  to  any  thing  but  civil 
government,  or  to  nations,  it  is  only  in  the  improper 
sense :  thus  a  female  may  be  said  to  hold  her  empire 
among  her  admirers ;  or  fashions  may  be  said  to  have 
their  reign.  In  this  application  of  the  terms,  empire 
is  something  wide  and  ail-commanding ; 

Let  great  Achilles,  to  the  gods  resign'd. 

To  reason  yield  the  empire  of  his  mind.— Port. 
Reign  is  that  which  is  steady  and  settled ; 

The  frigid  zone, 

Where  for  relentless  months  continual  night 

Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry  reign. 
Thomson. 
Dominion  is  fill!  of  control  and  force ;  *  By  timely  cau- 
tion those  desires  may  be  repressed  to  which  indulgence 
would  give  absolute  dominion.'— Jobhsox. 


PRINCE,  MONARCH,  SOVEREIGN. 

POTENTATE. 

Prince,  in   French  prince,  Latin  princeps,  (torn 

,  primus,  signifies  the  chief  or  the  first  person  In  the 

nation;  monarch,  from  the  Greek  uivoi  alone,  and 

ipx)  government!  signifies  one  having  sole  authority ; 

sovereign  is  probably  changed   from  euperregnum; 

potentate,  from  potent  powerful,  signifies  one  having 

supreme  power. 

Prince  is  the  generlck  term,  the  rest  are  speciflck 
terms ;  every  monarch,  sovereign,  and  potentate,  is  a 
prince,  but  not  vice  vered.  The  term  prince  is  inde- 
finite as  to  the  degree  of  power :  a  prince  may  have  a 
limited  or  despotic*  power ;  but  in  its  restricted  sense 
this  title  denotes  a  smaller  degree  of  power  than  any 
of  the  other  terms :  the  term  monarch  docs  not  define 
the  extent  of  the  power,  but  simply  that  it  is  undivided 
as  opposed  to  that  species  of  power  which  Is  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  many :  sovereign  and  potentate  indicate 
the  highest  degree  of  power ;  but  the  former  is  em- 
ployed only  as  respects  the  nation  that  is  governed, 
the  latter  respects  other  nations :  a  sovereign  is  su- 
preme over  his  subjects ;  a  potentate  is  powerful  by 
means  of  his  subjects.  Every  man  having  inde- 
pendent power  is  a  prince,  let  his  territory  be  ever  so 
inconsiderable;  Germany- is  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  states,  which  are  governed  by  petty  princes  ; 
Of  all  the  princes  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican 
sceptre,  Montezuma  was  the  most  haughty.'— Robzrt- 
I02C.  Every  one  reigning  by  himself  in  a  state  of  some 
considerable  magnitude,  and  having  an  independent 
authority  over  his  subjects  is  a  monarch;  kings  and 
rmperours  therefore  are  all  monarch*;  *  The  Mexican 
people  were  warlike  and  enterprising,  the  authority 
sf  the  monarch  unbounded.'— Robertson.  Every 
monarch  is  a  sovereign,  whose  extent  of  dominion 
and  number  of  subjects  rises  above  the  ordinary  level ; 
'The  Peruvians  yielded  a  blind  submission  to  their 
sovereigns.*— Robertson.  He  is  a  potentate  if  his 
influence  either  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field  extends 
very  considerably  over  the  affaire  of  other  nations ; 
'How  mean  most  the  most  exalted  potentate  upon 
earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  in  innumerable 
orders  or  spirits. '— Addison.  Although  we  know  that 
princes  are  but  men,  yet  in  estimating  their  characters 
are  are  apt  to  expect  more  of  them  than  what  is  human. 
It  is  the  great  concern  of  every  monarch  who  wishes 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  to  choose  good  coun- 
sellors •  whoever  has  approved  himself  a  faitbfal  sub- 
ject may  approach  his  sovereign  with  a  steady  confi- 
dence In  having  done  his  duty :  the  potentates  of  the 
earth  may  sometimes  be  intoxicated  with  their  power 


and  their  triumphs  but  in  general  they  have  too  many 
mementoes  of  their  common  infirmity,  to  forget  that 
they  are  but  mortal  men. 

ABSOLUTE,  DESPOTICK,  ARBITRARY, 
TYRANNICAL. 

Absoluts  in  Latin  absolutut,  participle  of  absolve, 
signifies  absolved  or  set  at  liberty  from  all  restraint  as 
It  regards  persons;  unconditional,  unlimited,  as  it  re- 
gaids  things ;  despotick,  from  despot,  in  Greek  itonbrnc 
a  master  or  lord,  implies  being  like  a  lord,  uncon- 
trolled ;  arbitrary,  In  French  arbitraire,  from  the  Latin 
arbitrium  will,  implied  belonging  to  the  will  of  one  in- 
dependent of  that  of  others ;  tyrannical  signifies  being 
like  a  tyrant 

Absolute  power  is  independent  of  and  superiour  to 
all  other  power :  an  absolute  monarch  is  uncontrolled 
not  only  by  men  but  things ;  he  is  above  all  law  except 
what  emanates  from  himself ; 

Unerring  power ! 
Supreme  and  absolute,  of  these  your  ways 
You  render  no  account—  Ltllo. 
When  absolute  power  is  assigned  to  any  one  according 
to  the  constitution  of  a  government,  it  is  despotick.' 
Despotick  power  is  therefore  something  less  thau  abso- 
lute power:  a  prince  is  absolute  of  himself:  he  is 
despotick  by  the  consent  of  others. 

In  the  early  ages  of  society  nionarchs  were  absolute, 
and  among  the  Eastern  nations  they  still  retain  the  ah 
solute  form  of  government,  though  much  limited  by  es- 
tablished u*age.  In  the  more  civilized  stages  of  society 
the  power  of  despots  has  been  considerably  restricted  by 
prescribed  laws,  in  so  much  that  despotism  is  now 
classed  among  the  regular  forms  of  government;  'Such 
a  history  as  that  of  Suetonius  is  to  me  an  unanswer- 
able argument  against  despotick  power.'— Addison. 
This  term  may  also  be  applied  figuratively ;  '  Whatever 
the  will  commands,  the  whole  man  must  do;  the  em- 
pire of  the  will  over  all  the  faculties  being  absolutely 
overruling  and  despotick* — South. 

Arbitrary  and  tyrannical  do  not  respect  the  power 
itself,  so  much  as  the  exercise  of  oower:  the  latter  is 
always  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  the  former  sometimes  in 
an  indifferent  sense.  With  arbitrariness  is  associated 
the  idea  of  caprice  and  selfishness;  for  where  is  Uie  in- 
dividual whose  uncontrolled  will  may  not  oftener  be 
capricious  than  otherwise?  With  tyranny  is  associ- 
ated the  idea  of  oppression  and  injustice.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  word  *v"pavvoc  a  tyrant,  implied  no  more 
than  what  we  now  understand  by  despot,  namely,  a 
possessor  of  Unlimited  power:  but  from  the  natural 
abuse  of  such  power,  it  has  acquired  the  signification 
now  attached  to  it,  namely,  of  exercising  power  to  the 
injury  of  another ; 

Our  sects  a  more  tyranniek  power  assume, 

And  would  for  scorpions  change  the  rod  of  Rome. 
Roscommon. 

Absolute  power  should  be  granted  to  no  one  man  or 
body  of  men ;  since  there  is  no  security  that  it  will  not 
be  exercised  arbitrarily ;  '  An  honest  private  man  often 
grows  cruel  and  abandoned,  when  converted  into  an 
absolute  prince.' — A ddison.  In  despotick  governments 
the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  subordinate  officers 
are  often  more  intolerable  than  those  of  the  Prince. 

POSITIVE,  ABSOLUTE.  PEREMPTORY. 
Positive,  in  Latin  posttivus,  from  pono  to  put  or 

Elace,  signifies  placed  or  fixed,  that  is,  fixed  or  esta- 
lished  in  the  mind ;  absobute  (e.  Absolute)  signifies 
uncontrolled  by  any  external  circumstances ;  peremp- 
tory. In  Latin  peremptorius,  from  perimo  to  take  away, 
signifies  removing  all  further  questkn. 

Positive  Is  said  either  of  a  man's  convictions  or  tem- 
per of  mind,  or  of  his  proceedings ;  absolute  is  said  of 
his  mode  of  proceeding,  or  his  relative  circumstances , 
peremptory  is  said  of  bis  proceeding.  Positive,  as  re 
spects  a  man's  conviction,  has  been  spoken  of  under 
the  article  of  confident  (v.  Confident);  in  the  latlet 
sense  it  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  absolute  or  peremp 
tory :  a  positive  mode  of  speech  depends  upon  a  josi- 
tive  state  of  mind ;  'The  diminution  or  ceasing  of  pain 
does  not  operate  like  positive  pleasure.'— Burks.  An 
absolute  mode  of  speech  depends  upon  the  uncontrol- 
lable authority  of  the  speaker ;  *  Those  parts  of  the 
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■oral  world  which  here  not  ma  absolute,  may  yet  have 
a  relative  beauty,  In  respect  of  aome  other  parts  con- 
cealed from  us.' — Addison.  A  peremptory  mode  of 
speech  depends  upon  the  disposition  and  relative  cir- 
cumstances of  the  speaker;  "The  Highlander  gives  to 
every  question  an  answer  so  prompt  and  peremptory, 
that  skepticism  Is  dared  into  silence.'— Johnson.  A  de- 
cision is  positive ;  a  command  absolute  or  peremptory : 
what  is  positive  excludes  all  question ;  what  is  abso- 
lute bars  all  resistance ;  what  Is  peremptory  removes 
all  hesitation :  a  positive  answer  can  be  given  only  by 
ooe  who  has  positive  information ;  an  absolute  decree 
can  issue  only  from  one  vested  with  absolute  authority ; 
a  peremptory  refusal  ean  be  given  only  by  one  who  has 
the  will  and  the  power  of  deciding  it  without  any  con- 
troversy. 

As  adverbs,  positively,  absolutely,  and  peremptorily, 
have  an  equally  dose  connexion :  a  thing  Is  said  to  be 
positively  known,  or  positively  determined  upon,  or 
positively  agreed  to;  It  is  said  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, absolutely  true  or  false,  absolutely  required ;  It  is 
not  to  be  peremptorily  decided,  peremptorily  declared, 
am  ostytortby  refused. 

Positive  and  absolute  are  likewise  applied  to  moral 
object*  with  the  same  distinction  as  before :  the  posi- 
tive expresses  what  is  fixed  In  distinction  from  the 
relative  that  may  vary;  the  absolute  is  that  which  Is 
independent  of  every  thing :  thus,  pleasure  and  paios 
are  positive ;  names  m  logic  are  absolute;  cases  in 
grammar  are  absolute. 

ROYAL,  REGAL,  KINGLY. 

Royal  and  regal  from  the  Latin  rex  a  king,  though 

of  foreign  origin,  have  obtained  more  general  appli- 


cation than  the  corresponding  English  term  kingly. 

Royal  signifies  belonging  to  a  king,  in  its  most  general 

e ;  regal  in  Latin  regalis,  signifies  appertaining  to 


a  king,  in  its  particular  application ;  kingly  signifies 
properly  like  a  king.  A  royal  carriage,  a  royal  resi- 
dence, a  royal  couple,  a  royal  salute,  royal  authority, 
all  designate  the  general  and  ordinary  appurtenances 
to  a  king. 

He  died,  and  oh  1  may  no  reflection  shed 
Its  pois'nous  venom  on  the  royal  dead.-— Puoa. 
Regal  government,  regal  state,  regal  power,  regal  dig- 
nity, denote  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  long ; 
Jerusalem  combined  must  see 
My  open  fault  and  regal  infamy.— Paioa. 
Kingly  always  implies  what  is  becoming  a  king,  or 
after  the  manner  of  a  king ;  a  kingly  crown  Is  soch  as 
a  king  ought  to  wear ;  a  kingly  mien,  that  which  is 
after  the  manner  of  a  king; 

flcipio,  you  know  how  Massanisss  bears 
His  kingly  post  at  more  than  ninety  yean. 

Dbxhax. 

EMPIRE,  KINGDOM. 

Although  these  two  words  obviously  refer  to  two  spe- 
cies of  states,  where  the  princes  assume  the  title  of 
either  emperour  or  king,  yet  the  difference  between  them 
to  not  limited  to  this  distinction. 

*  The  word  empire  carries  with  it  the  Idea  of  a  state 
that  is  vast,  and  composed  of  many  different  people ; 
that  of  kingdom  marks  a  state  more  limited  in  extent, 
and  united  In  its  composition.  In  kingdoms  there  is  a 
uniformity  of  fundamental  laws ;  the  difference  In  re- 
gard to  particular  laws  or  modes  of  Jurisprudence  being 
merely  variations  from  custom,  which  do  not  affect  the 
ualty  of  political  administration.  Prom  this  uni- 
formity, indeed,  in  the  functions  of  government  we 
may  trace  the  origin  of  the  words  king  and  kingdom : 
since  there  is  but  one  prince  or  sovereign  ruler,  although 
there  may  be  many  employed  in  the  administration. 
With  empires  It  is  different:  one  part  Is  sometimes  go- 
verned by  fundamental  laws,  very  different  from  those 
by  which  another  part  of  the  same  empire  is  governed : 
which  diversity  destroys  the  unity  of  government,  and 
makes  the  union  of  the  state  to  consist  in  the  submission 
of  certain  chiefs  to  the  commands  of  a  superiour  ge- 
neral or  chief  From  this  very  right  of  commanding, 
then,  it  is  evident  that  the  words  empire  and  emperour 

*  Vide  Abbe  Bauzee :  "  Empire,  royaume.'' 


derive  their  origin ;  and  hence  It  Is  that  there  may  be 
many  princes  or  sovereigns,  and  kingdoms,  in  the  same 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  these  terms,  we  need  only 
look  to  their  application  from  the  earliest  ages  in  which 
they  were  used,  down  to  the  present  period.  The  word 
king  had  its  existence  long  prior  to  that  of  emperour, 
being  doubtless  derived,  through  the  channel  of  the 
northern  languages,  from  the  Hebrew  JH3  a  priest, 
since  in  those  ages  of  primitive  simplicity,  before  the 
lust  of  dominion  had  led  to  the  extension  of  power  and 
conquest,  he  who  performed  the  sacerdotal  office  was 
unanimously  regarded  as  the  fittest  person  lo  discharge 
the  civil  functions  for  the  community.  So  in  like  man- 
ner among  the  Romans  the  corresponding  word  re* 
which  comes  from  reg o,  and  the  Hebrew  T\B*\  to  feed, 
signifies  a  pastor  or  shepherd,  because  be  who  filled  the 
office  of  king  acted  both  spiritually  and  civilly  as  their 
guide.  Rome  therefore  was  first  a  kingdom,  while  it 
was  formed  of  only  one  people :  it  acquired  the  name 
of  empire  as  soon  as  other  nations  were  brought  into 
subjection  to  it,  and  became  members  of  it ;  not  by 
losing  their  distinctive  character  as  nations,  but  by  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  supreme  command  of  their 
conquerors. 

For  the  same  reason  the  German  empire  was  so  de- 
nominated, because  it  consisted  of  several  states  inde- 
pendent or  each  other,  yet  all  subject  lo  one  ruler  o. 
emperor ;  so  likewise  the  Russian  empire,  the  Ottomar 
empire,  and  the  Mogul  empire,  which  are  composed  of 
different  nations:  and  on  the  other  hand  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  France,  and  of  England,  all 
of  which,  though  divided  into  different  provinces,  were 
nevertheless,  one  people,  having  but  one  ruler.  While 
France,  however,  Included  many  distinct  countries 
within  its  Jurisdiction,  it  properly  assumed  the  name  of 
an  empire  ;x  and  England  having  by  a  legislative  act 
united  to  itself  a  country  distinct  both  In  its  laws  and 
customs,  baa  likewise,  with  equal  propriety,  been  de- 
nominated the  British  empire. 

A  kingdom  can  never  reach  to  the  extent  of  an  em 
{pire,  for  the  unity  of  government  and  administration 
which  constitutes  its  leading  feature  cannot  reach  so 
far,  and  at  the  same  time  requires  more  time  than  the 
simple  exercise  of  superiority,  and  the  right  of  receiv- 
ing certain  marks  of  homage,  which  suffice  to  form  ar. 
empire.  Although  a  kingdom  may  not  be  free,  yet  an 
empire  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  deapotick  in  its 
form  of  government  Power,  when  extended  and  ra- 
mified, as  it  must  unavoidably  be  in  an  empire,  derives 
no  aid  from  the  personal  influence  of  the  sovereign, 
and  requires  therefore  to  be  dealt  out  in  portions  far 
too  great  to  be  consistent  with  the  happiness  of  the 
subject 


TERRITORY,  DOMINION. 

Both  these  terms  respect  a  portion  of  country  under 
a  particular  government ;  but  the  word  territory  brines 
to  our  minds  the  land  which  la  included ;  dominion 
conveys  to  our  minds  the  power  which  is  exercised: 
territory  refers  to  that  which  la  In  its  nature  bounded ; 
dominion  may  be  said  of  that  which  Is  boundless.  A 
petty  prince  has  his  territory;  the  monarch  of  a  great 
empire  has  dominions. 

It  Is  the  object  of  every  ruler  to  guard  his  territory 
against  the  irruptions  of  an  enemy ;  *  The  conquered 
territory  was  divided  among  the  Spanish  invaders, 
according  to  rules  which  custom  had  introduced.'— 
Robsetsoh.  Ambitious  monarchs  arealways  aiming 
to  extend  their  dominions  ; 

And  while  the  beroick  Pyrrhus  shines  in  anna, 

Our  wide  dominions  shall  the  world  o'errun. 

Trait. 


STATE,  REALM,  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  state  Is  that  consolidated  part  of  a  nation  hi 
which  lies  its  power  and  greatness ;  the  realm,  from 
royaume  a  kingdom,  Is  any  state  whose  government  is 
monarchical ;  the  commonwealth  is  the  grand  body  of 
a  nation,  consisting  both  of  the  government  and  people, 
which  forma  the  commonwealth  or  commonweal  of  a 
nation. 

The  ruling  idea  in  the  sense  and  application  of  the 
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word  .state  Is  that  of  government  in  its  moat  abstract 
sense ;  affairs  of  stats  may  either  respect  the  internal 
regulations  of  a  country,  or  it  may  respect  the  arrange- 
ment* of  different  states  with  each  other.  The  term 
realm  is  employed  for  the  nation  at  large,  but  confined 
to  such  nations  as  are  monarchical  and  aristocratical ; 
peers  of  the  realm,  sit  In  the  English  Parliament  by 
their  own  right.  The  term  commonwealth  refers  rather 
to  the  aggregate  body  of  men,  and  their  possessions, 
rather  than  to  the  Government  of  a  country :  it  is  the 
business  of  the  minister  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  term  state  is  Indefinitely  applied  to  oil  comrau- 
nitius,  large  or  small,  living  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment :  a  petty  principality  in  Germany,  and  tho  whole 
German  or  Russian  empire,  are  alike  termed  states  ; 
'  No  man  that  understands  the  stats  of  Poland,  and  the 
United  Provinces,  will  be  able  to  range  them  under 
any  particular  names  of  government  that  have  been 
Invented.'— Temple.  Rsaln  is  a  term  of  dignity  in 
regard  to  a  nation ;  France,  Germany,  England,  Russia, 
are,  therefore,  with  moat  propriety  termed  realms, 
when  spoken  of  either  in  regard  to  themaelvea  or  In 


Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove, 
Robb'd  of  Ida  realms,  and  banlsh'd  from  above. 

Drtden. 
domrnonwealtk,  although  not  appropriately  applied  to 
any  nation,  is  most  fitted  for  republicks,  which  have 
hardly  fixedness  enough  in  themaelvea  to  deserve  the 
name  of  stats; 
Civil  dissension  Is  a  viperous  worm, 
That  gnawa  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. 

Shajmpsam. 

CREDIT,  FAVOUR,  INFLUENCE. 

Qrcdit,  from  the  Latin  creditus,  participle  of  credo 
to  believe  or  trust,  marks  the  state  of  being  believed 
or  trusted ;  favour,  from  the  Latin  faveo,  and  probably 
/amis  a  honey  comb,  marks  an  agreeable  or  pleasant 
state  of  feeling;  influence  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  artide. 

These  terms  denote  the  state  we  stand  in  with  regard 
to  others  as  flowing  out  of  their  sentiments  towards 
ourselves :  credit  arises  out  of  esteem ;  favour  out  of 


good-will  or  affection ;  influence  out  of  either  credit 
or  favour:  credit  depends  most  on  personal  merit; 
favour  may  depend  on  the  caprice  of  him  who  be- 
stows it 

The  credit  which  we  have  with  others  is  marked  by 
their  confidence  in  our  judgement ;  by  their  disposition 
to  submit  to  our  decisions ;  by  their  reliance  In  our 
veracity,  or  assent  to  our  opinions:  the  favour  we  have 
with  others  is  marked  by  their  readiness  to  comply 
with  our  wishes ;  their  subserviency  to  our  views ; 
attachment  to  our  society :  men  of  talent  are  ambi- 
tious to  gain  credit  with  their  sovereigns,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  counsel ;  weak  men  or  men  of  ordinary 
(towers  are  contented  with  being  the  favourites  of 
princes,  and  enjoying  their  patronage  and  protection. 
Credit  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  Individual,  and 
stimulates  him  to  noble  exertions ;  It  Is  beneficial  in  its 
results  to  all  mankind,  Individually  or  collectively ; 
*  Truth  itself  shall  lose  its  credit,  If  delivered  by  a 
person  that  has  none.'— South.  Favour  redounds  to 
the  personal  advantage,  the  selfish  gratification  of  the 
Individual ;  it  Is  apt  to  inflame  pride,  and  provoke 
jealousy;  'Halifax,  thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity 
of  securing  immortality,  made  some  advances  of  fa- 
vour, and  some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which 
ne  seems  to  have  received  with  sullen  coldness.'— 
Johnson.  The  honest  exertion  of  our  abilities  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  gain  credit ;  there  will  always  be 
found  those  who  are  just  ennueh  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due :  favour,  whether  In  the  gaining  or  main- 
taining, requires  much  finesse  and  trick;  much  man- 
agement of  the  humours  of  others;  much  control  nf 
one's  own  humours ;  what  Is  thus  gamed  with  diffi- 
culty is  often  lost  in  a  moment,  and  for  a  trifle.  Credit, 
though  sometimes  obtained  by  falsehood,  is  never  got 
without  exertion ;  but  favour^  whether  Justly  or  un- 
justly bestowed,  often  comes  by  little  or  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver :  a  clergyman  eainu  credit  with 
his  parishioners  by  the  consistency  of  his  comlur%  Hie 
gravity  of  his  demeanour,  and  the  suictiu.-j  of  hU 


life;  the  favour  of  the  populace  Is  gained  by  arts 
which  men  of  upright  minds  would  disdain  to  employ 
Credit  and  favour  are  the  gifts  of  others ;  infUuncr 
\b  a  possession  which  we  derive  from  circumstances  r 
there  will  always  be  influence  where  there  is  credit  or 
favour,  but  it  may  exist  independently  of  either:  we 
have  credit  and  favour  for  ourselves;  we  exert  injlu- 
ence  over  others:  credit  and  favour  serve  one's  own 
purposes;  influence  is  employed  in  directing  others: 
weak  people  easily  give  credit,  or  bestow  their  favour, 
by  which  an  influence  is  gained  over  them  to  bend 
them  to  the  will  of  others ;  the  inJUence  Itself  may  be 
good  or  bad,  according  to  the  views  of  the  person  by 
whom  It  is  exerted;  'What  motive  could  induce 
Murray  to  murder  a  prince  without  capacity,  without 
followers,  without  influence  over  the  nobles,  whom  the 
queen,  by  her  neglect,  had  reduced  to  the  lowest  slate 
of  contempt.'— Rosmtsoh. 


GRACE,  FAVOUR. 

Grace,  In  French  gracs,  Latin  rratU,  cornel 
grains  kind,  because  a  grace  results  from  pure 
"sa  Independently  of  the  merit  of  the  receivei 


kind- 


ness Independently  of  tTie  merit  of  the  receiver;  but 
favour  is  that  which  is  granted  voluntarily  and  with- 
out hope  of  recompense  independently  of  all  obli- 
gation. 

Grace  Is  never  used  but  In  regard  to  those  who  have 
offended  and  made  themselves  liable  to  punishment ; 
favour  u  employed  for  actual  good.  An  act  of  grace 
Is  a  term  employed  to  denote  that  act  of  the  govern- 
ment by  which  insolvent  debtors  are  released ;  but 
otherwise  the  term  is  in  most  frequent  use  amone 
Christians  to  denote  that  merciful  influence  which  God 
exerts  over  his  most  unworthy  creatures  from  the  infi- 
nite goodness  of  his  Divine  nature;  it  is  to  his  special 
grace  that  we  attribute  every  good  feeling  by  which  we 
are  prevented  from  committlngsin ; 

But  say  I  could  repent  and  could  obtain, 
Bv  act  of  grace,  my  former  state,  how  soon 
Would  height  recall  high  thoughts.— Milton. 
The  term  favour  is  employed  Indiscriminately  with 
regard  to  man  or  his  Maker;  those  who  are  In  power 
have  the  greatest  opportunity  of  conferring  favours  : 
1 A  bad  man  is  wholly  the  creature  of  the  world.    Uc 
hangs  upon  its  favour.'— Blair.    But  all  we  receive 
at  the  hands  of  our  Maker  must  be  acknowledged  as  a 
favour.    The  Divine  grace  is  absolutely  Indispensable 
for  men  as  sinners ;  the  Divine  favour  is  perpetually 
necessary  for  men  as  his  creatures  dependent  upon  him 
for  every  thing. 


FAVOURABLE,  PROPITIOUS,  AUSPICIOUS. 

Favourable,  disposed  to  favour,  or  after  the  manner 
of  favour,  is  the  general  term ;  propitious  and  auspi- 
cious ate  species  of  the  favourable ;  propitious,  in 
Latin propitius,  comes  from  props  near,  because  the 
heatliens  solicited  their  deities  to  he  near  or  present  to 
give  them  aid  in  favour  of  their  designs  ('  whence  pro- 
pitious signifies  favourable  as  it  springs  from  the  de- 
sign of  an  agent :  auspicious,  in  French  auspice,  Latin 
auspieium  and  auspex,  compounded  of  avis  and  spicio 
to  behold,  signifies  favourable  according  to  the  aus- 
pices ;  What  is  propitious  or  auspicious,  therefor*',  is 
always  favourable,  but  not  vice  versd  :  the  favourable 
properly  characterises  both  persons  and  things ;  the 
propitious,  in  the  proper  sense,  characterizes  lite  person 
only  :  auspicious  Is  sajd  of  things  only:  as  applied  to 
persons,  an  equal  may  be  favourable :  a  superiour 
only  Is  propitious  :  the  one  may  be  favourable  only  in 
inclination  ;  the  latter  is  favourable  also  in  granting 
timely  assistance.  Cato  was  favourable  to  Pompev; 
the  gods  were  propitious  to  the  Greeks :  we  may  all 
wi*h  to  have  our  friends  favourable  to  our  projects ; 

Famous  Plantagenet!  most  gracious  prince, 

Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requests.— Suakspeark. 
None  bui  heathens  expect  to  have  a  blind  destiny  pro- 
pitious. In  the  improper  sense,  propitious  may  he 
applied  to  things  with  a  similar  distinction:  whatever 
is  well  disposed  to  us,  and  seconds  our  endeavours,  or 
serves  our  purpose,  is  favourable;  'You  have  indeed 
every  favourable  circumstance  for  your  advancement 
that  can  be  wished.*— Mklmoth  (Letters  of  Cicero*. 
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Whatever  efficaciously  protects  in,  speeds  our  exer- 
tions, and  decides  our  success,  is  propitious  to  us; 

But  ah !  what  use  of  valour  can  be  made, 
When  Heaven's  propitious  powers  refuse  their  aid. 

Drydrn. 
On  ordinary  occasions,  a  wind  is  said  to  bo  favourable 
which  carries  us  to  the  end  of  our  voyage ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  propitious  if  the  rapidity  of  our  passage 
forwards  any  great  purpose  of  our  own.  Those  things 
are  auspicious  which  are  casual,  or  only  indicative  of 
good ;  persons  are  propitious  to  the  wishes  of  another 
who  listen  to  their  requests  and  contribute  to  their 
satisfaction.  A  journey  Is  undertaken  under  auspi- 
cious circumstances,  where  every  thing  incidental, 
as  weather,  society,  and  the  like,  bid  fair  to  afford 
pleasure ; 

Still  follow  where  auspicious  fates  invite, 
Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight. 
Sooner  shall  jarring  elements  unite, 
Than  truth  with  gain,  than  interest  with  right. 

Lewis. 

A  journey  la  undertaken  under  propitious  circum- 
stances when  every  thing  favours  the  attainment  of  the 
object  for  which  it  was  begun ; 

Who  lovea  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too : 
Unconscious  of  a  \em  propitious  clime, 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty.— Cowfrr. 

Whoever  has  any  request  to  make  ought  to  seize  the 
auspicious  moment  when  the  person  of  whom  it  Is 
asked  is  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind ;  a  poet  in  bis 
invocation  requests  the  muse  to  be  propitious  to  him, 
or  the  lover  conjures  his  beloved  to  be  propitious  to  his 
vows. 


TO  LEAD,  CONDUCT,  GUIDE. 

Lead,  in  Saxon  Iddden,  l£den,  Danish  lode,  Swedish 
tsda,  low  German  leiden,  high  German  leiten,is  most 
probably  connected  wfth  the  obsolete  German  leit, 
Inge,  a  way  or  road,  Swedish  led,  Saxon  fate,  fee 
signifying  properly  to  show  or  direct  in  the  way;  con- 
duct, in  Latin  eonductus,  participle  of  eonduco,  signifies 
to  carry  a  person  with  one,  or  10  make  a  thing  go  ac- 
cording to  one's  will ;  guide,  in  French  guider,  Saxon 
witan  or  wisan,  German,  Ac,  weisen  to  show,  Latin 
video  to  see  or  show,  signifies  properly  to  point  out  the 
way. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  denote  the  influence 
which  one  person  has  over  the  movements  or  actions 
of  another;  but  the  first  implies  nothing  more  than 
persona]  presence  and  direction  or  going  before,  the 
last  two  convey  also  the  idea  of  superiour  Intelligence ; 
those  are  led  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  go  alone, 
those  are  conducted  and  guided  who  do  not  know  the 
road ;  in  the  literal  sense  it  is  the  hand  that  leads,  the 
head  that  conducts,  and  the  eye  that  guides ;  one  leads 
an  infant;  conducts  a  person  to  a  given  spot;  and 
guides  a  traveller , 

YHs  guide,  as  faithful  from  that  day 
As  Hesperus  that  leads  the  sun  his  way. 

Fairfax. 
*We  waited  some  time  in  expectation  of  the  next 
worthy,  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinue  of  histo- 
rians, whose  names  I  could  not  learn,  most  of  them 
being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  person  thus  conduct- 
ed, who  was  Hannibal,  seemed  much  disturbed.' 

Addison. 

Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 

So  far  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance  ? 

And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way 

Than  led  by  a  false  guide  to  err  by  day  "l— Dkxhak. 

A  general  leads  an  armv,  Inasmuch  as  he  goes  before 
t  into  the  field  of  battle ;  he  conducts  an  army,  Inas- 
much as  he  directs  its  movements  by  his  judgement 
and  sfiill;  he  is  himself  guided,  inasmuch  as  he  fol- 
Vtws  the  guide  who  points  out  the  road.  The  coach- 
ftian  leads  his  horses  in  or  out  of  the  stable  ;  he  guides 
them  when  they  are  in  a  carriage ;  the  pilot  conducts 
a  vessel ;  the  steersman  guides  it. 

These  words  bear  the  same  analogy  in  the .  moral  or 
agursilve  application ;  the  personal  influence  of  ano- 


ther leads;  the  understanding  conducts;  authority  or 
law  guides..  Men  are  led  into  mistakes  by  listening  to 
evil  counsellors.  The  word  Is  also  applied  in  the  same 
sense  to  circumstances ;  « Human  testimony  is  not  so 
proper  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of 
things,  as  to  acquaint  us  with  the  existence  of  things.' 
—Watts.  But  sometimes  the  word  lead  is  taken  in 
the  sense  of  draw  or  move  into  action,  as  men  are  said 
to  be  led  by  their  passions  into  errourB;  l  What  I  say 
will  have  little  influence  on  those  whose  ends  lead 
them  to  wish  the  continuance  of  the  war.'— Swift. 
Conducting  in  the  moral  sense  is  applied  mostly  to 
things  ;  one  conducts  a  lawsuit  or  a  business ;  lHe  so 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  made  the 
reign  of  a  prince  most  happy  to  the  English.'— Lord 
Lyttlrton.  Guiding,  which  comes  nearest  to  lead- 
ing in  this  application,  conveys  the  idea  of  serving  as 
a  rule;  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  is  suffi- 
cient to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  '  The  brutes 
are  guided  by  instinct  and  know  no  sorrow ;  the  angels 
have  knowledge  and  they  are  happy.'— Steblk.  « Upon 
those,  or  such  like  secular  maxims,  when  nothing 
but  interest  guides  men,  they  many  times  conclude 
that  the  slightest  wrongs  are  not  to  be  put  up  with.'— 
Kettelwell. 


TO  CONDUCT,  MANAGE,  DIRECT. 

Conducting,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  requires 
most  wisdom  and  knowledge :  managing,  from  the 
French  menager  and  mener,  and  the  Latin  manus  a 
hand,  supposes  most  action ;  direction,  from  the  Latin 
directum,  participle  ofdirigo  or  di  and  rego,  signifies  to 
regulate  distinctly,  which  supposes  mom  authority.  A 
lawyer  conducts  the  cause  intrusted  to  him ;.  a  steward 
manages  the  mercantile  concerns  for  his  employer ;  a 
superintendent  directs  the  movements  of  all  the  subor- 
dinate agents. 

Conducting  is  always  applied  to  affairs  of  the  first 
importance ;  J  The  general  purposes  of  men  In  the  con- 
duct of  their  lives,  I  mean  with  relation  to  this  Kfe  only, 
end  in  gaining  either  the  affection  or  esteem  of  those 
with  whom  they  converse.'— Steele.  Management 
is  a  term  of  familiar  use  to  characterize  a  familiar  em- 
ployment; *  Good  delivery  is  a  graceful  management 
ol  the  voice,  countenance,  and  gesture.'— Steeuc.  1 1 
have  sometimes  amused  myself  with  considering  the 
several  methods  of  managing  a  debate,  which  have 
obtained  in  the  world.'— Addison.  Direction  makes 
up  in  authority  what  It  wants  in  importance ;  it  Alls 
but  little  short  of  the  word  conduct ;  l  To  direct  a  wan- 
derer in  the  right  way  is  to  light  another  man's  candlr 
by  one's  own,  which  loses  none  of  its  light  by  wha„ 
the  other  gains.'— Grovk.  A  conductor  conceives  and 
plans  as  well  as  executes:  'If  he  did  not  entirely  pro- 
ject the  union  and  regency,  none  will  deny  him  to  have 
been  the  chief  conductor  in  both.'— Addison.  A  ma- 
nager, for  the  most  part  simply  acts  or  executes, 
except  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  or  in  mean  concerns; 
1 A  ekWfulmanager  of  the  rabble,  so  long  as  they  have 
but  ears  to  hear,  need  never  inquire  whether  they 
have  understanding.' — South.  A  director  commands ; 
•  Himself  stood  director  over  them,  with  nodding  or 
stamping,  showing  he  did  like  or  mislike  those  things 
he  did  not  understand.'— Sidney.  It  Is  necessary  to 
conduct  with  wisdom ;  to  manage  with  diligence  and 
attention ;  to  direct  with  promptitude,  precision,  and 
clearness.  A  minister  of  state  requires  peculiar  talents 
to  conduct,  with  success,  the  various  and  complicated 
concerns  which  are  connected  with  his  office :  he  must 
exercise  much  skill  in  managing  the  various  charac- 
ters and  clashing  interests  with  which  be  becomes  con- 
nected :  and  possess  mueh  influence  to  direct  the  mul 
tiplied  operations  by  which  the  grand  machine  of  go 
vernment  Is  kept  in  motion. 

When  a  general  undertakes  to  conduct  a  campaign 
he  will  intrust  the  management  of  minor  concerns  to 
persons  on  whom  he  can  rely ;  but  he  will  direct  in 
person  whatever  is  likely  to  have  any  serious  influence 
on  his  success. 


TO  DIRECT,  DISPOSE,  REGULATE. 
We  direct  for  the  Instruction  of  individuals.    We 
regulate  for  the  good  order  or  convenience  of  many 
We  dispose  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  many 
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To  dire*  (e.  To  conduct)  to  personal,  itsuppoaes  au- 
thority ;  lo  regulate,  from  the  Latin  regula  a  rule,  sig- 
nifying to  settle  according  to  a  rule,  to  general,  It  sup- 
pose* superiour  information.  An  officer  directs  the 
movements  of  hte  men  in  military  operations ; 

Canst  thou  with  an  a  monarch's  cares  opprest ! 
Oh  Atreus'  son  !  canst  thou  Indulge  thy  restl 
III  fits  a  chief,  who  mighty  nations  guides, 
Directs  in  council,  and  iu  war  presides.— Pope. 

ITi€  steward  or  master  of  the  ceremonies  regulate*  the 
whole  concerns  of  an  entertainment ; 

Ev'n  goddesses  are  women :  and  no  wife 
Has  power  to  regulate  her  husband's  life. 

The  director  to  often  a  man  in  power ;  the  regulator  is 
always  the  man  of  business;  the  latter  is  frequently 
employed  u>  act  under  the  former.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  its  director*,  who  only  take  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  whole ;  the  refutation  of  the  subor- 
dinate pan,  and  of  the  details  of  business,  to  intrusted 
to  the  superiour  clerks. 

To  direct  is  mostly  used  with  regard  to  others:  to 
regulate,  frequently  with  regard  to  ourselves.  One 
person  direct*  another  according  to  his  better  judge- 
ment ;  he  regulates  his  own  conduct  by  principles  or 
circumstances;  'Strange  disorders  are  bred  in  the 
minds  of  those  men  whose  passions  are  not  regulated 
by  reason.'— Adotboh.  But  sometimes  the  word 
direct  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  giving  a  direction 
towards  an  object,  and  it  is  then  distinguished  from 
regulate,  which  signifies  to  determine  the  measure  and 
other  circumstances ;  'It  to  the  business  of  religion  and 
philosophy  noteoynuch  to  extlngutoh  our  passions,  as 
to  regulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable,  well-chosen 
objects.'— A  ddisoe.  _!_•«„ 

To  dispose,  from  dispone,  or  die  and  pono,  signify- 
lng  to  put  apnrt  for  a  particular  use,  supposes  superiour 
power,  like  the  word  direct,  and  superiour  wisdom,  like 
that  of  regulate;  whence  the  term  has  been  applied 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  to  styled  the '  Disposer  of  all 
evenn ;'  and  in  the  same  sense,  it  to  used  by  the  poets 
in  reference  to  the  heathen  gods ; 

Endure,  and  conquer ;  Jove  will  soon  dispose 
To  future  good,  our  past  and  present  woes. 

Deydbe. 


BEHAVIOUR.  CONDUCT,  CARRIAGE,  DE- 
PORTitfENT,  DEMEANOUR. 

Behaviour  comes  from  behave,  compounded  of  be  and 
haw,  signifying  to  have  one's  self,  or  have  self-posses- 
sion; clndict'in  Latin  conductus,  participle  of  con- 
due*,  compounded  Of  con  or  am  and  duco  to  lead  along, 
stonlfles  leading  one's  self  along ;  carnage,  the  abstract 
o? carry  (*.  To  bear,  carry),  signifies  *^  *«"r 
inc  one  s  body,  or  one's  self;  deportment,  from  the  Latin 
deporto  to  carry;  and  demeanour,  from  the  French 
demener  to  lead,  have  the  same  original  sense  as  the 

Behaviour  respects  corporeal  or  mental  actions ;  con- 
duct, mental  actions;  carriage,  deportment,  and  do- 
tneanour,  are  different  species  of  behaviour.  Be- 
haviour respects  all  actions  exposed  to  the  notice  of 
others:  conduct  the  general  line  of  a  persons  moral 
proceedings:  we  speak  of  a  person's  behaviour  at 
table,  or  in  company,  In  a  ball  room,  in  the  street,  orin 
nublick ;  of  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  his  pri- 
vate concerns,  in  the  direction  of  his  family,  or  to  his 
different  relations  with  his  fellow-creatures.  Beha- 
viour applies  to  the  minor  morals  of  society ;  conduct 
to  those  of  the  first  moment :  In  our  Intercourse  with 
others  we  may  adopt  a  ci vll  or  polite,  a  rude  or  boister- 
ous behaviour ;  in  our  serious  transactions  we  may 
adopt  a  peaceable,  discreet,  or  prudent,  a  rash,  dan- 
gerous, or  mischievous  condmcU  Our  hfhaiotour  Is 
good  or  bad;  our  conduct  to  wise  or  foolish:  by  our 
behaviour  we  may  render  ourselves  agreeable,  or  other- 
Wise;  by  our  conduct  we  may  command  esteem,  or 
provoke  contempt:  the  behaviour  of  young  people  In 
iociety  to  of  particular  importance ;  It  should,  above 
all  things,  be  marked  with  propriety  in  the  pramo  of 
superiours  and  elders ; » The  circumstance  of  life  to  not 


that  which  gives  us  place,  but  our  behaviour  In  thai 
circumstance  to  what  should  be  our  solid  distinction.* 
—Steels.  The  youth  who  does  not  learn  betimes  a 
seemly  behaviour  in  company,  will  scarcely  know  how 
to  conduct  himself  judiciously  on  any  future  occasion ; 
'  Wisdom  to  no  less  necessary  in  religious  and  moral 
than  in  civil  conduct:— Blur. 

Carriage  respects  simply  the  manner  of  carrying 
the  body ;  deportment  includes  both  the  action  and  the 
carriage  of  the  body  In  performing  the  action ;  de- 
meanour respects  only  the  moral  character  or  tendency 
of  the  action ;  deportment  to  said  only  of  those  czte- 
rfour  actions  that  have  an  Immediate  reference  to 
others ;  demeanour,  of  the  general  behaviour  as  it  re 
latea  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  indivi- 
dual :  the  carriage  to  that  part  of  behaviour,  which  to 
of  the  first  Importance  to  attend  to  in  young  persona. 
The  carriage  should  neither  be  haughty  nor  servile ;  to 
be  graceful,  It  ought  to  have  a  due  mixture  of  dignity 
and  condescension :  the  deportment  of  a  man  should 
be  suited  to  his  station ;  an  humble  deportment  is  be 
coming  In  inferiours;  a  stately  and  forbidding  deport- 
ment to  very  unbecoming  in  superiours;  the  demeanour 
of  a  man  should  be  suited  to  his  situation ;  the  suita 
We  demeanour  of  a  judge  on  the  bench,  or  of  a  clergy 
man  in  the  pulpit,  or  when  performing  his  clerical 
functions,  adds  much  to  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of 
the  office  itself.  .     a 

The  carriage  marks  the  birth  and  education :  an 
awkward  carriage  stamps  a  man  as  vulgar ;  a  grace- 
ful carriage  evinces  refinement  and  culture ;  '  He  that 
will  lookback  upon  all  the  acquaintances  he  has  had 
in  his  whole  life,  will  find  he  has  seen  more  men  ca- 
pable of  the  greatest  employments  and  performances, 
than  such  as  could  in  the  general  bent  of  their  car 
riage  act  otherwise  than  according  to  their  own  com 
plezion  and  humour.'— Steele.  The  deportment 
marks  the  existing  temper  of  the  mind;  whoever  is 
really  impressed  with  the  solemnity  and  importance  of 
publfck  worship  will  evince  hUHmpressions  by  a  gravity 
of  deportment;  females  should  guard  against  a  light 
deportment,  as  highly  prejudicial  to  their  reputation; 
'The  mild  demeanour,  the  modest  deportment,  are 
valued  not  only  as  they  denote  internal  purity  and  in- 
nocence, but  as  forming  In  themselves  the  most  amiable 
and  engaging  part  of  the  female  character.'— Macks  u- 
zin.  The  demeanour  marks  the  habitual  temper  of 
the  mind,  or  in  fact  the  real  character ;  we  are  often 
led  to  judge  favourably  of  an  individual  from  the  first 
glance,  whose  demeanour  on  close  examination  does 
not  leave  such  favourable  impressions;  'I  have  been 
told  the  same  even  of  Mahometans,  with  relation  to 
the  propriety  of  their  demeanour  in  the  conventions  of 


their  erroneous  worship.'— Steele. 

CARRIAGE,  GAIT,  WALK. 

Carriage,  from  the  verb  to  carry  (v.  To  a«rr,  carry), 
signifies  the  act  of  carrying  in  general,  but  here  thai 
of  carrying  the  body ;  gait,  from  go,  signifies  the 
manner  of  going  with  the  body ;  walk  signifies  the 
manner  of  walking. 

Carriage  is  here  the  most  general  term ;  it  respects 
the  manner  of  carrying  the  body,  whether  in  n  siwc 
of  motion  or  rest:  gait  is  the  mode  of  carrying  the 
limbs  and  body  whenever  we  move:  walk  is  the 
manner  of  carrying  the  body  when  we  move  forward 
to  walk. 

A  person's  carriage  to  somewhat  natural  to  him ;  it 
to  often  an  Indication  of  character,  but  admits  of 
great  change  by  education ;  we  may  alwaysdtottnguteh 
a  man  as  high  or  low,  either  In  mind  or  station,  by  his 
carriage;  'Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules, 
she  stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward 
with  a  regular  composed  carriage.''— Azatuon.  Gait 
to  artificial ;  we  may  contract  a  certain  gait  by  habit: 
the  gait  to  therefore  often  taken  for  a  bad  habit  of 
going,  as  when  a  person  has  a  limping  gait,  or  an 
unsteady  gait ; 

Lifeless  her  gait,  and  slow,  with  seeming  pa  *, 
She  dragg'd  her  loit'ring  limbs  along  the  plain. 
Shehstoks. 

Walk  is  less  definite  than  either,  as  It  Is  applicable  to 
the  ordinary  movements  of  men:  there  to  a  good,  a 
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taiorn  IndOknotwalk;  but  it  It  not  a  matter  of 
Dduerence  which  of  these  kinds  of  walk  we  have ;  it 
bite  great  art  of  die  dancing-maeter  to  give  a  good 
walk; 

In  length  of  train  demode  her  sweeping  gown, 
And  by  her  graceful  walk,  the  queen  of  love  is  known. 

Davos*. 


MANNERS,  MOEAL3. 
Manners  (».  Air,  manner)  respect  the  minor  forms 
of  acting  with  others  and  towards  others ;  sterol*  in- 
clude the  important  duties  of  life :  manners  have, 
therefore,  been  denominated  minor  moral*.  By  an 
attention  to  good  manners  we  render  ourselves  good 
companions ;  by  an  observance  of  good  morale  we 
become  good  members  of  society:  the  former  gain*  the 
good  will  of  others,  the  latter  their  esteem.  The  man- 
ners of  n  child  are  of  more  or  lew  importance,  accord- 
ing to  bis  station  in  life ;  his  morale  cannot  be  at- 
tended to  too  early,  let  his  station  be  what  it  may ;  *  In 
the  present  corrupted  state  of  human  manner $,  always 
to  assent  and  to  comply,  is  the  very  worst  maxim  we 
can  adopt  It  hi  impossible  to  support  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  Christinn  morale,  without  opposing  the 
world  on  various  occasions.'— Bma« 

AIR,  MANNER. 

Atr,  in  Latin  aer,  Greek  Ufa  comes  from  the  He- 
brew *ttK,  because  it  is  the  vehicle  of  light ;  hence  in 
the  figurative  sense,  in  which  it  fa  here  taken,  it  de- 
notes an  appearance:  manner,  in  French  maniere, 
comes  probably  from  mener  to  lead  or  direct,  signify- 
ing the  direction  of  one's  movements. 

An  air  is  Inherent  in  the  whole  person ;  a  manner  is 
confined  to  the  action  or  the  movement  of  a  single  limb. 
A  man  has  the  air  of  a  common  person ;  it  discovers 
itself  in  all  his  manners.  An  air  has  something  su- 
perficial in  its  nature ;  it  strikes  at  the  first  glance ; 
♦  The  air  she  gave  herself  was  that  of  a  romping  girl.* 
— 49TSKLS.  Manner  has  something  more  solid  in  ft ;  k 
developes  Itself  on  closer  observation;  'The  boy  Is 
well  fashioned,  and  will  essUy  fall  into  a  graceful 
manner:— Stkklb.  Some  people  have  an  air  about 
them  which  displeases;  but  their  manners  afterward 
win  upon  those  who  have  a  farther  Intercourse  with 
them.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  prejudiced  by  a  person's  air,  either  in  bis 
favour  or  otherwise :  the  mannere  of  a  man  will  often 
contribute  to  bis  advancement  in  life,  more  than  his 
real  merits. 

An  air  is  indicative  of  a  state  of  mind ;  it  may  re 
auk  either  from  a  natural  or  habitual  mode  of  think- 
ing :  a  manner  la  Indicative  of  the  education  ;  it  is 
produced  by  external  circumstances.  An  air  is  noble 
or  simple,  it  marks  an  elevation  or  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter: a  manner  is  rude,  rustic,  or  awkward,  for 
want  of  culture,  good  society,  and  good  example. 
We  assume  an  air,  and  affect  a  manner.  An  assumed 
atr  of  importance  exposes  the  littleness  of  the  sssumer, 
Which,  might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed :  the  same  man- 
nere which  are  becoming  when  natural,  reuder  a  per- 
son ridiculous  when  they  are  affected.  A  prepossess- 
ing atr  and  engaging  manners  have  more  influence  on 
•he  heart  than  the  solid  qualities  of  f 


2?w  ■£*  P*  *•*••  °w  goodly  is  .heir  sirs*, 
When  big  they  strut  behind  a  double  chin. 

Damn. 
Look  denotes  any  individual  movement  of  the  mind ; 
How  in  the  looks  does  conscious  guilt  appear. 
Annuo*. 
We  may  judge  by  a  person's  air,  that  he  has  a  confi- 
dent and  fearless  mind:  we  may  judge  b/cts  sorrow 
ful  mien,  that  he  has  substantial  cause  for  sorrow ;  and 
by  sorrowful  looks,  that  he  has  some  partial  or  tempo- 
rary cause  for  sorrow. 

We  talk  of  doing  any  thing  with  a  particular  air; 
of  having  a  mien  ;  of  giving  a  look.    An  innocent  man  . 
will  answer  bis  accusers  with  an  air  of  composure ;  a   ( 
person's  whole  mien  sometimes  bespeaks  his  wretched  - 
condition ;  a  look  is  sometimes  given  to  one  who  acts 
in  concert,  by  way  of  intimation. 


TO  ADMONISH,  ADVISE. 

Aamoniek,  in  Latin  admoneo,  is  compounded  of 
the  intensive  ad  and  moneo  to  advise,  signifying  to  put 
seriously  in  mind ;  adviee  compounded  of  the  Latin 
ad  and  viene,  participle  of  video  to  see,  signifies  to 
make  to  see,  or  to  show. 

Admonish  mostly  regards  the  past;  adviee  respects 
the  future.  We  admonish  a  person  on  the  errours  he 
has  committed,  by  representing  to  him  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  his  offence ;  we  advise  a  person  as  to 
his  future  conduct,  by  giving  him  rules  and  inMrtic 
tions.  Those  who  are  most  liable  to  transgress  require 
to  be  admonished; 

He  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admonish,  and  before  them  sex 
The  paths  of  righteousness.— Miltoh. 
Those  who  are  most  inexperienced  require  to  be  ad- 
vised•   'My  worthy  friend,  the  clergyman,  told  us. 
tbst  he  wondered  any  order  of  persons  should  think 
themselves  too  considerable  to  be  advised.1— Addisom. 
Admonition  serves  to  put  people  on  their  guard  against 
evil ;  advice  to  direct  them  in  the  choice  of  good,  v 


i  qualities  of  the  mind. 


AIR,  MIEN,  LOOK. 

Air  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  preceding  article  ; 
mien,  in  German  miene,  comes,  as  Adelung  supposes, 
from  maknen  to  move  or  draw,  because  the  lines  of  the 
face,  which  constitute  the  mien  in  the  German  sense, 
are  drawn  together:  took  signifies  properly  a  mode  of 
looking  or  appearing. 

The  exterlour  of  a  person  is  comprehended  in  the 
sense  of  all  these  words.  Air  depends  not  only  on  the 
eonntenanee,  but  the  stature,  carriage,  and  notion: 
"i  the  whole  outward  appearance,  not  ex* 


I  disposition  of  the  mind  made  I 
Mien  denotes  any  stale  of  the 


ADMONITION,  WARNING,  CAUTION. 
Admonition  signifies  the  act  of  admonishing,  or  that 
by  which  one  admonishes :  warning,  in  Saxon  wamien, 
German  women,  probably  from  wakron  to  perceive, 
signifies  making  to  see ;  caution,  from  eaveo  to  beware, 
signifies  the  msking  beware.. 

A  guarding  against  evil  1*  common  to  these  terms: 
but  admonition  expresses  more  than  naming,  and 
that  more  than  caution. 

An  admonition  respects  the  moral  conduct ;  it  com- 
prehends reasoning  and  remonstrance:  warning  and 
caution  respect  the  personal  interest  or  safety ;  tho 
former  comprehends  a  strong  forcible  representation  of 
the  evil  to  he  dreaded;  the  latter  a  simple  apprise!  of 
a  future  contingency.  Admonition  may  therefore  fre- 
quently comprehend  warning;  and  warning  may 
comprehend  caution,  though  not  vice  vered.  We  ad- 
monish a  person  against  the  commission  of  anv  offence ; 
we  warn  him  against  danger ;  we  caution  him  against 
any  misfortune. 

Admonitions  and  warnings  are  given  by  those  who 
are  superlour  in  age  and  station ;  cautions  by  any  who 
are  previously  in  possession  of  information.  Parents 
give  admonitions;  ministeis  of  the  gospel  give  warn- 
inge :  indifferent  persons  give  cautions.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  admonish  those  who  have  once  offended  to 
abstain  from  a  similar  offence;  'At  the  same  time 
that  I  am  talking  of  the  cruelty  of  urging  people's 
faults  with  severity,  I  cannot  but  bewail  some  which 
men  are  guilty  of  for  want  of  admonition:— Btexlk. 
It  is  necessary  to  warn  those  of  the  consequences  of 
sin  who  seem  determined  to  persevere  in  a  wicked 
course; 

Not  e'en  Philander  had  bespoke  his  shroud, 
Nor  had  be  cause— a  warning  was  denied. 

Youno. 
It  is  necessary  to  caution  those  against  any  nine  step 
who  are  going  in  a  strange  path ; 

You  caution'd  me  against  their  charms, 
But  never  cave  me  equal  arms  j 
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Your  lesson  found  the  weaken  part, 
Aliu'd  ai  the  head,  but  reach'd  the  heart— Swirr. 
Admonitions  are  riven  by  persons  only;  warnings 
eeat  oendious  ere  given  by  things.  The  young  are 
admonished  by  the  old :  the  death  of  frienda  or  rela- 
tives  serves  ns  a  varar*/ to  the  survivors;  the  unfor- 
tunate accidents  of  the  careless  acrve  aa  a  caution  to 
to  avoid  the  like  errour.    Admonitions  should 


be  given  with  mildneaaand  gravity;  worn****  with 
Impressive  force  and  warmth ;  cautious  with  clearneaa 
and  precision.  The  young  require  frequent  admo- 
nitions; the  ignorant  and  self  deluded  solemn  morn- 
ing*; the  inexperienced  timely  cautions. 

Admonitions  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  aorrowfiil 
attention ;  warnings  should  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
ampremlon ;  cautious  should  be  borne  in  mind :  but 
admonitions  are  loo  often  rejected,  warning*  despised, 
and  cautious  alighted. 


ADVICE,  COUNSEL,  INSTRUCTION. 
Advice  signifies  that  which  Is  advised  (p.  Advice); 
\  in  French  ceascti,  Latin  consilium,  cornea  from 


sousUioy  compounded  of  cou  and  salts  to  leap  together, 
eignlfylng  to  ran  or  act  in  accordance;  and  in  an  ex- 


1  sense  implies  deliberation,  or  the  thing  delibe- 
rated upon,  determined,  and  prescribed ;  instruction, 
la  French  rnetrscXten,  Latin  instruction  cornea  from  in 
and  asms  to  dispose  or  regulate,  signifying  the  thing 
laid  down. 

The  end  of  all  the  actions  implied  by  these  words  Is 
the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  all  of  them  in- 
'a  the  accessary  idea  of  superiority,  either  or  age, 
on,  knowledge,  or  talent  Advice  flowa  from  aupe- 
r  professional  knowledge,  or  an  acquaintance  with 
~_ja  In  general;  counsel  regards  superiour  wisdom, 
er  a  supertour  acquaintance  with  moral  principles  and 
_._.  leriour  local  know- 

i  medical  man  gives 
i  to  his  patient;  a  lather  gives  counsel  to  his 
eftildren ;  a  counsellor  gives  advice  to  his  client  in  points 
of  law ;  be  receives  instructions  from  him  In  matters 
of  Act 

Advice  should  be  prudent  and  cautious;  annuel,  sage 
and  deliberative ;  instructions,  Clear  and  positive,  Ad- 
vise Is  given  on  all  the  concerns  of  life,  infportant  or 
otherwise;  'In  what  manner  ean  one  give  advice  to  a 
youth  in  the  pursuit  and  possession  of  pleasure?'— 
Btbklk.  Counsel  ia  employed  for  grave  and  weiahty 
matters;  *  Young  persons  are  commonly  inclined  to 
aright  the  remarks  and  counsels  of  their  elders.*— Jobm- 
eoo.  /sstriu^iml*  used  oo  official  occasions; 
To  serve  by  way  of  guide  or  direction 

b  title  despatched  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst ; 
on  I  *ll  give  thee  more  instruction, 

SitADPBams. 

Men  ofhwainaas  are  beat  able  to  give  advice  In  mercan- 
tile transactions.  In  all  measures  that  involve  our  fu- 
ture happiness,  it  is  prudent  to  take  the  counsel  of  those 
woo  are  more  experienced  than  ourselves.  A n  ambus- 
aador  must  not  act  without  instructions  from  his  court. 
A  wiee  king  will  not  act  without  the  advice  of  hie 
ministers.  A  considerate  youth  will  not  take  any  serl- 
caw  step  without  the  counsel  of  his  better  informed 
friends.  All  dlpJomatick  persons  are  guided  by  par- 
ticular instructions  in  carrying  on  negotiations. 

Advice  and  counsel  are  often  given  unasked  and  un- 
eeslred,  but  instructions  are  always  required  for  the 
miladon  of  a  person's  conduct  in  an  official  capacity. 
The  term  instruction  may  however  be  also  applied 
morally  and  figuratively  for  that  which  serves  to  guide 
one  In  his  course  of  life ; 
On  ev*ry  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows, 
to  eVry  stream  a  sweet  instruction  lluws.— Yocmo. 


TO  INFORM,  INSTRUCT,  TEACH. 
Toe  communication  of  knowledge  In  general  la  the 
common  idea  by  which  these  words  are  connected  with 
each  other.  Inform  is  the  general  term  ;  the  other  two 
ore  specific*.  To  inform  ta  the  act  of  persons  in  all 
conditions ;  to  instruct  and  teach  are  the  acta  of  8upe- 
isoara,  either  on  one  ground  or  another :  one  informs  by 
virtue  of  an  accidental  superiority  or  priority  of  know- 


ledge; one  instructs  by  virtue  of  superiour  tantwisdjBsj 
or  superiour  station  ;  one  teackes  by  virtue  of  snnaibasj 
knowledge,  rather  than  of  station ;  diplomatick  ansae? 
inform  their  governments  of  the  political  traiieactkjoa 
in  which  they  have  been  concerned;  fovenimenl 
instructs  its  different  functionaries  and  officers  In  re- 
gard to  their  mode  of  proceeding ;  professors  and  pre- 
ceptors teach  those  who  attend  a  publlck  school  to  learn. 
To  inform  h  applicable  to  matters  of  general  interest; 
we  may  inform  ourselves  or  others  on  every  thing  which 
Is  a  subject  of  inquiry  or  curiosity ;  and  the  information 
serves  either  to  aniuee  or  to  improve  the  mind  y  *  While 
we  only  desire  to  have  our  ignorance  informed,  we  are 
moat  delighted  with  the  plainest  diction. '-Jomujon 
To  instruct  is  applicable  to  matters  of  serious  concern, 
or  that  which  is  practically  useful ;  it  serves  to  set  us 
right  In  the  path  of  life.  A  parent  instructs  his  child 
In  the  course  of  conduct  he  should  pursue ;  a  good  child 
profits  by  the  instruction  of  agood  parent  to  make  nam 
wiser  and  better  for  the  time  to  come ; 

Not  Thraclan  Orpheus  ahoold  transcend  my  laye, 
Nor  Linus,  crown'd  with  never  fading  bays; 
Thouah  each  bin  heav'nly  parent  should  Inspire, 
The Muse  instruct  the  voice,  and  Pbmbus  tune  the  lyre. 

Drydus. 

To  teach  respects  matters  of  art  and  science ;  the 
learner  depends  upon  the  teacher  for  the  formstion  of 
his  mind,  and  the  establishment  of  his  principles :  *  Be 
that  leacks*  us  any  thing  which  we  knew  not  before  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  aa  a  master.'— Joanso*. 
Every  one  ought  to  be  properly  informed  before  he  pre* 
tends  to  give  an  opinion ;  the  young  nnd  inexperienced 
must  be  instructed  before  they  can  act ;  the  Ignorant 
must  be  taught,  in  order  to  guard  them  againat  errour. 
Truth  and  sincerity  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  aa 
informant ;  general  experience  and  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  In  question  are  requisite  for  the 
initructrr;  fundamental  knowledge  is  requisite  for  a 
teacher.  Those  who  give  information  upon  the  au- 
thority of  others  are  liable  to  mislead ;  those  who  eu- 
struct  others  in  doing  that  which  is  bad,  scandalously 
abuse  the  authority  that  la  reposed  in  them  ;  those  woo 
pretend  to  teach  what  they  themselves  do  not  under- 
stand, mostly  betray  their  ignorance  sooner  or  later. 

To  inform  and  Co  teach  are  employed  for  things  as 
well  as  persons;  to  instruct  only  for  persons:  books 
and  reading  inform  the  mind ;  history  or  experience 
teaches  mankind;  'The  long  speeches  rather  ceo 
founded  than  informed  his  understanding.' — Cla*bs> 
oom.  '  Nature  la  no  sufficient  teacher  what  we  should 
do  that  we  may  attaio  unto  life  everlasting.'— llooana 


TO  INFORM,  MAKE  KNOWN,  ACQUAINT, 

APPRIZE. 
The  Idea  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
persons  is  common  to  all  these  terms.  Inform%  from 
the  Lai  in  in  forme  to  fashion  the  mind,  comprehends 
this  general  idea  only,  without  the  addition  of  any  cot 
lateral  idea :  it  la  therefore  the  generick  term,  nnd  the 
rest  speclnck  :  to  inform  m  to  communicate  what  boa 
lately  happened,  or  the  contrary;  but  to  moke  known  Is 
to  bring  to  light  what  has  long  been  Assam  and  pur 
purely  concealed :  to  inform  is  to  communicate  directly 
or  indirectly  to  one  or  many ; 

Our  ruin,  by  thee  informed,  I  leern.— Milton, 
To  stairs  known  is  mostly  to  communicate  Indirectly  to 
many :  one  informe  the  publlck  of  one's  Intentions  by 
means  of  an  advertisement  in  one's  own  name ;  one 
mekee  known  a  fact  through  a  circuitous  channel!  and 
without  any  name ; 

But  fools,  to  talking  ever  prone. 
Are  sure  to  stairs  their  follies  **«*>*.— Gat. 
To  inform  may  be  either  a  persons!  address  or  other 
wise;  to  acanaint  and  apprise  are  immediate  and  per- 
sonal communications.  One  informe  the  gnrr  lament 
or  any  publlck  body,  or  one  informe  one's  friends;  one 
eceueonts  or  aunrites  only  one's  friends,  or  particular 
Individuals:  one  Is  informed  of  that  which  either  eon* 
corns  the  informant,  or  the  person  informed;  one  e*» 
anoints  a  person  with,  or  aunrites  him  of  men  thinga 
as  peciilisrly  concern  himself,  but  the  latter  In  more 
speclnck  circomstsnees  than  the  former:  one  informs) 
a  correspondent  by  letter  of  the  rlay  on  which  beano? 
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expect  to  receive  his  order,  ot  of  om'i  own  tUv  with 
regard  to  an  order; 

I  have  this  present  evening  (rom  my  sister, 
*  Been  well  m/crmed  of  them,  end  with  cautions. 

8BAK8PCAKK. 

One  ecqnainU  a  father  with  ad  toe  circumstance*  that 
respect  bin  eon's  conduct;  *  If  any  man  lives  under  a 
■bister  that  doth  not  act  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
gospel,  it  is  his  own  fault  in  that  lie  doth  not  acquaint 
the  bishop  with  it'— Bkveruqb.  One  apprize*  a 
frtendmfa  bequest  that  has  been  made  to  him ;  4  You 
know,  without  my  telling  you,  with  what  zeal  I  have 
recommended  you  to  Cawar,  although  you  may  not  be 
anvriud  that  I  have  frequently  written  to  him  upon 
that  subject/— Mklmotb  {Letter*  of  Cicero).  One 
informs  the  magistrate  of  any  irregularity  that  pusses ; 
one  acquaints  the  master  of  a  family  with  the  miscon- 
duct or  his  servants :  one  apprizes  a  person  of  the  time 
when  he  will  be  obliged  to  appear.  Inform  is  used 
figuratively,  but  the  other  terms  mostly  in  the  proper 
sense;  '  Religion  informs  us  that  misery  and  sin  Were 
■reduced  together.'— Jomisoif. 

INFORMANT,  INFORMER. 
Tbeae  two  epithets,  from  the  verb  to  inform,  have 
acquired  by  their  application  an  important  distinction. 
The  informant  being  he  who  loforms  for  the  benefit  of 
Athens  and  the  informer  to  the  molestation  of  others. 
What  the  informant  communicates  is  for  the  benefit 
ef  the  indtvldual.and  what  the  informer  communicates 
Is  lor  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The  informant  is 
thanked  for  his  civility  in  making  the  communication ; 
the  informer  undergoes  a  great  deal  of  odium,  but  is 
tanked  by  not  one,  not  even  by  those  who  employ  aim. 
We  may  all  be  informants  in  our  turn,  If  we  know  of 
my  thing  of  which  another  may  be  informed ;  *  Aye 
(says  our  Artist's  informant),  but  at  the  same  lime  he 
declared  you  (Hogarth)  were  as  good  a  portrait  painter 
•a  Vandyke.'— Pi uunotom.  None  are  informer*  who 
do  not  inform  against  the  transgressors  of  any  law ; 


1  Every  member  of  society  feels  and  acknowledges  the 
necessity  of  detecting  crimes,  yet  scarce  any  degree  of 
virtue  or  reputation  Is  able  to  secure  an  informer  from 


c  crimes,  yet  scarce  any  degree  of 
auaUck  hatred.*—JoBMaon. 


INFORMATION,  INTELLIGENCE,  NOTICE, 
ADVICE. 

Information  (v.  To  inform)  signifies  the  thing  of 
which  one  is  Informed:  Intelligence,  fmm  the  Latin 
mtetligo  to  understand,  signifies  that  by  which  one  is 
nade  to  undetstand :  asttce,  from  the  Latin  notitia,  is 
Ibat  which  brings  a  circumstance  to  our  knowledge: 
oJvice  (v.  Jldvice)  signifies  that  which  in  made  known. 
These  terms  come  very  war  to  each  other  In  ftlgnifica- 
tion,  but  diner  in  npplicntlon :  information  is  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  of  nil;  the  three  others  are  but 
modes  of  information.  Whatever  is  communicated  to 
as  Is  information,  be  It  pubiick  or  private,  open  or  con- 


There,  centring  in  a  focus  round  and  neat, 

Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet.— Cowrta. 

Jfotire,  intelligence,  nnd  advice, are  mostly  pubiick,  but 
particularly  the  former.  Information  and  notice  may 
be  communicated  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing ; 
tnteWgence  la  mostly  communicated  by  writing  or 
printing;  advice*  arc  mostly.  Rent  by  letter:  information 
m  mostly  an  informal  mode  of  communication ;  notice, 
intelligence,  and  advice,  are  mostly  formal  communi- 
cations. A  servant  aivea  his  master  information,  or 
one  friend  sends  another  information  from  the  country ; 
mafistniies  or  officers  give  notice  of  such  things  as  it 
concerns  the  pubiick  to  know  and  to  observe ;  spies 
give  intelligence  of  all  that  passes  under  their  notice ; 
«r  intelligence  Is  given  in  the  pubiick  prints  of  all  thai 
passes  worthy  of  notice ;  *  My  linn,  whose  Jaws  are  at 
al  hours  open  to  intelligence,  Informs  me  that  there  are 
a  few  enormous  weapons  still  in  being.* — BmsLn.  A 
sanitary  commander  sends  advice  to  his  government  of 
die  operations  which  are  going  forward  under  his  di- 
rection ;  or  one  merchant  gives  advice  to  another  of 
the  stste  of  the  market ;  •  As  he  was  dictating  to  his 
ksjaieis  with  great  authority,  there  came  in  a  gentleman 
from  GarrawaVa,  who  told  us  that  there  were  several 
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letters  from  France  Just  coast  In,  with  esTsncstaattka 
king  waa  in  good  health.*— A  mason. 

Information,  as  calculated  to  Influence  men's  na- 
tions, ought  to  be  correct:  those  woo  are  too  eager  to 
know  what  is  passing,  are  oAen  misled  by  mam  m/e*» 
motion.  Jfotice,  as  it  serves  either  to  warn  or  direst, 
ought  to  be  timely ; 

At  his  years 
Death  gives  abort  notice.— Thohsov. 
No  law  of  general  interest  hi  carried  Into  cflect  without 
timely  notice  being  given.  Intelligence,  as  the  first 
intimation  of  an  interesting  event,  ought  to  be  early: 
odet ccs,  as  entering  Into  details,  ought  to  be  dear  and 
particular ;  official  advices  often  arrive  to  contradict 
non-official  intelligence. 

Information  and  intelligence*  when  applied  as  elm 
rneteriatlcks  of  men.  have  a  farther  distinction :  the 
man  of  information  is  so  denominated  only  on  account 
of  his  knowledge;  but  a  man  of  intelligence  la  so 
denominated  on  account  of  his  understanding  as  weB 
as  experience  and  information.  It  la  not  possible  to  be 
intelligent  without  information;  but  we  may  be  wefi 
informed  without  befog  remarkable  for  intelligence; 
a  man  of  information  may  be  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  fitted  to  maintain  conversation ;  but  an  intelligent 
man  will  be  an  instructive  companion,  and  moat  fitted 
for  conducting  business. 


ACQUAINTANCE,  FAMILIARITY, 

INTIMACY. 

Jtcquaintanco  comes  from  exfuaint,  which  la  cum 

Kunded  of  the  intensive  syllable  at  or  od  and  fnmsd, 
old  French  carat,  Tent  feasant  known,  signifying 
known  to  one;  familiarity comes  from  familiar,  in 
Latin  familiari*  and  familta,  signifying  known  as  one 
or  the  family ;  intimacy,  from  intimate,  in  Latin  met 
matue,  participle  of  interne  to  love  entirely,  from  «n- 
innermoat,  signifies  known  to  the  innermost  re- 

i  of  the  heart. 

These  terms  mark  different  degrees  of  cloeencaa  is 
the  social  intercourse:  aconaintance  expressing  leas 
than  fomUiartty;  and  that  ten  than  intimacy;  «A 
alight  knowledge  of  any  one  constitutes  an  acquaint' 
ante ;  to  be  familiar  requires  an  acquaintance  of  some 
standing;  intimacy  supposes  such  sn  acquaintance  an 
is  supported  by  friendship.'— Taenia** 
Acquaintance  springs  from  occaakmal  intercourse; 
amiliarity  la  produced  by  a  dairy  intercourse,  which 
wears  off  all  constraint,  and  banishes  all  ceremony; 
intimacy  arises  not  merely  from  frequent  intercourse, 
but  unreserved  communication.  An  aconaintance  will 
be  occasionally  a  guest;  *  An  aconaintance  is  a  being 
who  meets  us  with  a  smile  and  salute,  who  tells  us 
with  the  same  breath  that  he  is  glad  and  sorry  for  the 
most  trivial  good  and  iU  that  befalls  us.*— fUwans- 
worth.  One  that  is  on*  terms  of  familiarity  has  easy 
access  to  our  table ;  ■  Hia  familiar*  were  his  entire 
friends,  nnd  could  hsve  no  Interested  views  in  courting 
his  acy uaintemce.*— Stbblb.  An  intimate  lays  claim 
to  a  share  at  least  of  our  confidence;  *  At  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  PislstratuB  to  some  of  hie  intimate*, 
Thrasippus  took  some  occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break 
out  into  the  moat  violent  abuse.'— Cumberland.  An 
aconaintance  with  a  person  afibrds  but  tittle  opportu- 
nity for  knowing  hia  character;  familiarity  puts  us  in 
the  way  of  seeing  his  foibles,  rather  than  hia  virtues; 


but  intimacy  enables  us  to  appreciate  hia  worth; 
4  These  who  are  apt  to  be  familiar  on,  a  alight  ac- 
quaintance, will  never  acquire  any  degree  of  intimacy.* 
— Taueua. 

A  simple  aconaintance  m  the  most  desirable  footing 
on  which  go  aland  with  all  persona,  however  deserving ; 

Acquaintance  grew;  tb'  aconaintance  they  improve 
To  friendship ;  friendship  ripen'd  Into  love. 

Eusnkn. 
If  it  have  not  the  pleasures  of  familiarity  or  intimacy, 
it  can  claim  the  privilege  of  bring  exempted  from  their 
pains.  "Too  much  familiarity,**  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  "  breeds  contempt.**  The  unlicensed 
freedom  which  commonly  attends  familiarity  aflbrdf 
but  too  ample  scope  for  tlie  indulgence  of  the  selfish 
and  ntiamiable  passions;  '  That  familiarity  produces 
neglect  lias  boon  long  observed.*— Jonnson.  Intu 
maeie*  begun  in  love  often  end  in  hatred,  as  III  rhoaua 
(fiends  c 
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man  may  have  a  thousand  acqusintance.and  not  one 
whom  be  should  make  his  intimate;  »  The  intimacy 
between  the  father  of  Eugenlo  and  Agrestis  produced 
a  tender  friendship  between  Ms  sister  and  Amelia.'— 

HaWEBSWOSTH. 

These  terms  may  be  applied  to  things  as  well  as 
persons,  in  which  case  they  bear  a  similar  analogy. 
An  acquaintance  with  a  subject  is  opposed  to  entire 
ignorance  anon  it ;  famiiiaritf  with  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  frequent  repetition:  and  intimacy  of  a 
steady  and  thorough  research ;  '  With  Homer's  heroes 
we  have  more  than  historical  acquaintance:  we  are 
made  intimate  with  their  habits  and  manners.' — 
Cumscelahd.  'The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  so 
familiar,  that  it  escapes  our  notice.'— Jowfsox.  In 
our  intercourse  with  the  world  we  become  daily  ac- 
quainted with  fresh  subjects  to  engage  our  attention. 
Some  men  have  by  extraordinary  diligence  acquired  a 
considerable  familiarity  with  more  than  one  language 
and  science ;  bin  few,  if  any,  can  boast  of  having 
possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  parti- 
culars of  even  one  language  or  science.  When  we 
can  translate  the  authors  of  any  foreign  language,  we 
may  claim  an  acquaintance  with  it;  when  we  can 
speak,  or  write  it  freely,  we  may  be  said  to  be  familiar 
with  It ;  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  comprehends  a 
thorough  critical  intimacy  with  all  the  niceties  and 
subtleties  of  its  structure. 

TO  KNOW,  BE  ACQUAINTED  WITH. 
To  know  Is  a  general  term;  to  be  acquainted  with  is 
particular  (v.  Acquaintance).  We  may  know  things 
or  persons  in  various  ways ;  we  may  know  them  by 
name  only;  or  we  may  know  their  Internal  properties 
or  characters ;  or  we  may  simply  know  their  figure ; 
we  may  know  them  by  report;  or  we  may  know  them 
by  a  direct  intercourse :  one  is  acquainted  vita  either 
a  person  or  a  thing,  only  in  a  direct  manner,  and  by 
an  immediate  intercourse  tn  one's  own  person.  We 
know  a  man  to  be  good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  vicious,  by 
being  a  witness  to  his  actions ; 

Is  there  no  temp'rate  region  can  be  known, 
Between  their  frigid  and  our  torrid  zone  7 
Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargiek  dream, 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme.— Demum. 
We  become  acquainted  with  a  person  by  frequently 
being  in  his  company;  •But  how  shall  I  express  my 
anguish  far  my  little  boy,  who  became  acquainted 
with  sorrow  as  soon  as  be  was  capable  of  reflection.' 
-Mslmoth  (Letters  of  deero). 


KNOWLEDGE,  SCIENCE 
ERUDITION 


LEARNING, 


Knowledge!  from  knew,  in  all  probability  comes 
from  the  Latin  naeco,  and  the  Greek  yivwciew ;  edence. 
in  Latin  ecientia,  from  ecio,  Greek  lanut  to  know,  and 
7\y&  to  see  or  perceive ;  learning,  from  learn,  signi- 
fies the  thing  learned;  erudition,  in  Lathi  erudttio, 
comes  from  erudio  to  bring  out  of  a  state  of  rudeness 
or  ignorance. 

Knowledge  is  a  general  term  which  simply  implies 


the  thing  known :  eeiente,  learning,  and  erudition,*!* 
'  knowledge  qualified  by  some  collateral  idea : 


of  4 


ecience^a  a  lystematlck  species  of  knowledge  which 
consists  of  rule  Mid  order ;  learning  is  that  species  of 
knowledge  which  one  derives  from  schools,  or  through 
the  medium  of  personal  instruction;  erudition  la 
echolastick  knowledge  obtained  by  profound  research: 
knowledge  admits  of  every  possible  degree,  and  is  ex- 
pressly opposed  to  ignorance;  science,  learning,  and 
erudition,  are  positively  high  degrees  of  knowledge. 

The  attainment  of  knowledge  is,  of  Itself,  a  plea- 
sure, independent  of  the  many  extrlnslck  advantages 
which  it  brings  40  every  individual,  according  to  the 
station  of  life  in  which  be  is  placed;  the  pursuits  of 
etienee  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  men  of  a  peculiar 
turn:  those  who  thirst  after  general  knowledge  may 
not  have  a  reach  of  intellect  to  take  the  comprehensive 
survey  of  nature,  which  is  requisite  for  a  ocienttiLek 
man.  Learning  is  leer  dependent  on  the  genius,  than 
on  the  win  of  the  individual ;  men  of  moderate  talents 
have  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  by  labour 
and  perseverance,  and  have  acquired  such  stores  of 
karat ng  as  have  raised  them  to  a  respectable  station 


in  the  repuUlck  of  letters.  Profound  erndUion  w  ob- 
tained but  by  few;  a  retentive  memory. patient  in- 
dustry, and  deep  penetration,  are  requisites  for  one 
who  aspires  to  the  title  of  an  erudite  man. 

Knowledge,  in  the  unqualified  and  universal  sense,  is 
not  always  a  good :  Pope  says,  "  A  little  knowledge  is 
a  dangerous  thing:"  11  is  certain  we  may  have  a 
knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  as  our  psssions 
are  ever  ready  to  serve  us  an  ill  turn,  they  will  call  in 
our  imperfect  or  superficial  knowledge  to  their  aid ; 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance  ' 
80  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance.-— Dxiumjc. 
Science  w  more  exempt  from  this  danger;  but  the 
eeientijick  man  who  forgets  to  make  experience  bis 
guide,  as  many  are  apt  to  do  in  the  present  day,  will 
wander  in  the  regions  of  Idle  speculation,  and  sink  in 
the  quicksands  of  skepticism;  « 

O  sacred  poesy,  thou  spirit  of  Roman  arts. 
The  soul  of  edence,  and  the  queen  of  souk 

B.  JoMsoa. 
Learning  Is  more  generally  and  practically  useful  to 
the  morals  of  men  than  etienee;  while  It  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  language,  the  sentiments,  and 
manners  of  former  ages :  it  serves  to  purify  the  senti- 
ments, to  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  exert  the 
powers ;  but  the  pursuit  of  that  learning  which  con- 
sists merely  in  the  knowledge  of  words  or  in  the  study 
of  editions,  is  even  worse  than  a  useless  employment 
of  the  time ;  *  As  learning  advanced,  oew  works  were 
adopted  into  oar  language,  but  I  think  with  little  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  translation.'— Johjisom.  Eru- 
dition is  always  good,  it  does  not  merely  serve  to 
ennoble  the  possessor,  but  It  adds  to  the  stock  of  im- 
portant knowledge;  it  serves  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  elevates  the  views  of  men  to  the  grandest 
objects  of  Inquiry;  ' Two  of  the  French  clergy  with 
whom  I  passed  my  evenings  were  men  of  deep  erudi 
turn.'— B  trass. 


LETTER,  EPISTLE. 
According  to  the  origin  of  these  words,  letter,  tn 
Latin  litera,  signifies  any. document  composed  of 
written  letters;  and  epietle,  in  Greek  rWoAf  from 
tWig-AXa  to  send,  signifies  a  letter  sent  or  addressed  to 
any  one ;  consequently  the  former  Is  the  generick,  the 
latter  the  specidck  term.  Letter  u  a  term  altogether 
familiar,  It  may  be  ussd  for  whatever  is  written  by  one 
friend  to  another  in  domeslick  life,  or  for  the  publick 
documents  of  this  description,  which  have  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  writers,  ss  the  lettere  of  Madame  da 
8avlgny,  the  lettere  of  Pope  or  of  Swift,  and  even 
those  which  were  written  by  the  ancients,  as  the  letter* 
of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca:  but  tn  strict  propriety 
those  are  entitled  epietlee,  as  a  term  most  adapted  to 
whatever  has  received  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  by  the 
same  rule,  likewise,  whatever  Is  necularly  solemn  in 
Its  contents  has  acquired  the  same  epithet,  as  the 
epietlee  of  St. Paul,  St  Peter,  St.  John,  SLJude;  and 
by  an  analogous  rule,  whatever  poetry  Is  written  in 
the  epietotaru  form  is  denominated  an  epistle  rather 
than  a  letter,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  date,  as 
the  epietlee  of  Horace,  or  the  epietlee  of  Boileau ;  and 
finally,  whatever  is  addressed  by  way  of  dedication 
Is  denominated  a  dedicatory  epistle.  Esse  and  a 
friendly  familiarity  should  characterize  the  letter:  sen- 
timent and  instruction  are  always  conveyed  by  an 
epietle. 

LETTERS,  LITERATURE,  LEARNING. 
Lettere  and  literature  signify  knowledge,  derived 
through  the  medium  of  written  lettere  or  books,  that 
is,  information :  learning  (v.  Knowledge)  is  confined  to 
that  which  is  communicated,  that  is,  Bcnolastlck  know 
ledge.  The  term  men  of  lettere,  or  the  republic*  of 
lettere,  Comprehends  all  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds;  'To  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  the  duties  of  life  are  inconsistent  with  much 
study ;  and  the  hours  which  they  would  spend  upon 
lettere  must  be  stolen  from  their  occupations  and  faroi 
lies.'— Jonssos.  Literary  societies  have  for  their  ob  • 
Ject  the  diffusion  of  general  information :  learned  socle- 
ties  propose  to  themselves  the  higher  object  of  extend- 
ing the  bounds  of  science,  and  Increasing  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.    Men  of  lettere  have  a  passport 
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jttanee  into  the  higher  circles ;  literary  men  can 
always  Had  resources  for  themselves  In  their  own  soci- 
ety :  Jeers**'  men,  or  men  of  learning,  are  more  the 
objects  of  respect  and  admiration  than  of  imitation ; 
1  He  that  recalls  the  attention  of  mankind  to  any  part 
of  learning  which  time  has  left  behind  it,  may  be  truly 
said  to  advance  the  literature  of  his  own  age.'— John- 


CHARACTER,  LETTER, 
Character  comes  from  the  Greek  xapoxrfa  signifying 
an  impression  or  mark,  from  %apiavu>  to  imprint  or 
stamp:  Utter,  in  French  bare,  Latin  Ultra,  Is  probably 
contracted  from  Ugitero,  signifying  what  Is  legible. 

Character  is  to  letter  as  the  genus  to  the  species: 
every  letter  is  a  character;  but  every  character  is  not 
a  Utter.  Character  is  any  printed  mark  that  serves  to 
designate  something ;  a  letter  is  a  species  of  character 
which  is  the  constituted  part  of  a  word.  Shorthand 
and  hJerogJy phkks  consist  of  characters^  but  not  of  let- 
ters. 

Character  is  employed  figuratively,  but  letter  Is  not 
A  grateful  person  has  the  favours  which  are  conferred 
upon  him  written  In  indelible  characters  upon  bis 
heart ;  *  A  disdainful,  a  subtle,  and  a  auspicious  temper, 
Is  displayed  in  characters  that  ore  almost  universally 
uudeislood.t--IUwttswoaTH. 


SCHOLAR,  DISCIPLE,  PUPIL. 

id  ditmpU  are  both  applied  to  such  as  learn 
from  others :  but  the  former  is  said  only  of  those  who 
leant  the  rudiments  of  knowledge;  the  latter  of  one 
who  acquires  any  art  or  science  from  the  instruction  of 
another ;  lb*  scholar  is  opposed  to  the  teacher,  the  die- 
dole  to  the  master :  children  are  always  scholars  ;  adult 
persons  may  be  disciples. 

Scholars  chiefly  employ  themselves  In  the  study  of 
words;  diecinlee,  as  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  in 
the  study  of  things:  we  are  the  scholars  of  any  one 
under  whose  care  we  are  placed,  or  from  whom  we 
any  thing,  good  or  baa ;  4  The  Romans  confessed 
wives  the  scholars  of  the  Greeks.'— Johnson. 


We  ore  the  diedplee  only  of  distinguished  persons  or 
each  as  communicate  either  knowledge  or  opinions, 
useful  or  otherwise ;  *  We  ore  not  the  disciples  of  Vol- 
taire.'—Bunks.  Children  ore  sometimes  too  apt  scho- 
lars in  learning  evil  from  one  another. 


A  pupa  Is  a  species  of  scholar  who  Is  under  the  im- 
mediate and  personal  superintendence  of  the  person 
from  whom  be  receives  his  Instruction.  The  Latin  word 


•upilluo  signifies  a  fatherless  child,  or  a  man  child  under 
age  and  In  ward,  in  which  sense  it  is  also  sometimes  used 
f«r  the  term  ward ;  but  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  it  now  comprehends  the  idea  of  instruction 
more  than  that  of  wardship  and  superintendence ; 
My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  hersuitor, 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 

SbJLXSKAJLK. 

SCHOOL,  ACADEMY. 
The  Latin  term  sehoU  signifies  a  loitering  place,  a 
place  for  desultory  conversation  or  Instruction,  from 


me  Greek  ex°M  leisure;  hence  It  has  been  extended 

.  lace  where  instruction  is  given,  pai 
that  which  is  communicated  to  youth,  which 


k>  any  place  ' 
that  which  is  < 

easy task  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  this  subject  is  con- 
sidered as  a  relaxation  rather  than  a  labour;  academy 
derives  lis  name  from  the  Greek  aaa&nmla  the  name  of 
a  pnblick  place  in  Athens,  where  the  philosopher  Plato 
first  gave  his  lectures,  which  afterward  became  a  place 
of  resort  for  learned  men;  hence  societies  of  * 

tunn  have  since  been  termed  Modernise. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  word  the*  is  that  of  in- 
struction given  and  doctrine  received :  In  the  word  aca- 
dmn  is  that  of  association  among  those  who  have  al- 
ready learned:  hence  we  speak  m  the  literal  sense  of 


'Ait  school  where  youni  persons  meet  to  be  taught,  or  In 
the  extended  and  moral  seaseof  the  old  and  new  schooL 
the  Pythagorean  school,  the  philosophical  school,  and 
the  like ;  l  The  world  Is  a  great  school  where  deceit,  in 
all  Its  forms,  Is  one  of  the  lessons  that  Is  first  learned.'— 
Blair.  But  the  academy  of  arts  or  sciences,  the  French 
academy,  being  members  of  any  academuy  and  the  like ; 
As  for  other  acadomiot  such  as  those  for  painting, 


sculpture,  or  architecture,  we  havenotso  much  as  beard 
the  proposal.'— SHArrasscaT. 


EDUCATION,  INSTRUCTION,  BREEDING. 
Inetruction  and  breeding  are  to  education  as  parts  to 
a  whole ;  inetruction  respects  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  breeding  the  manners  or  outward  con- 
duct; but  education  comprehends  not  only  both  these' 
but  the  formation  of  the  mind,  the  regulation  of  the  hearty 
and  the  establishment  of  the  principles :  good  instruction 
makes  one  wiser:  good  breeding  makes  one  more  po- 
lished and  agreeable ;  good  education  makes  one  really 
(;ood.  A  want  of  education  will  always  be  to  the  injury 
f  not  to  the  ruin  of  the  sufferer :  a  want  of  inetruction  > 
Is  of  more  or  less  inconvenience,  according  to  circum- 
stances :  a  want  of  breeding  only  unfits  a  man  for  the  so- 
ciety of  the  cultivated.  Education  belongs  to  the  period 
of  childhood  and  youth ;  *  A  mother  tens  her  infant  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  the  child  remembers  the  pro- 
position, and  b  able  to  count  four  for  all  the  purposes 
of  life,  till  the  course  of  his  education  brings  him  among 
philosophers,  who  fright  him  from  his  former  knowledge, 
by  telling  him  that  four  Is  a  certain  aggregate  of  units.' 
— Jobmsom.  Inetruction  may  be  given  st  different 
ages:  'To  illustrate  one  thing  by  its  resemblance  to 
another,  has  been  always  the  most  popular  and  effica- 
cious art  of  instruction.'— Joinnox.  Good  breeding 
is  best  learned  in  the  early  part  of  life;  'My  breeding 
abroad  hath  shown  me  more  of  the  world  than  yours 
has  done.1— Wsktwouti. 


IGNORANT,  ILLITERATE,  UNLEARNED, 

UNLETTERED. 
Ignorant,  in  Latin  ignorano,  from  the  privative  ig 
or  m  and  nero,  or  the  Greek  yiwwrrw,  signifies  not 
knowiug  things  In  general,  or  not  knowing  any  parti- 
cular circumstance ;  unlearned,  illiterate,  and  unlet- 
terfd,  are  compared  with  ignorant  in  the  general  sense. 
Ignorant  is  a  comprehensive  term ;  it  Includes  won* 
of  knowledge  to  any  degree  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  consequently  includes  the  other  terms,  illi- 
terate, unlearned,  and  unlettered^  which  express  differ- 
ent forms  of  ignorance  ; 
He  said,  and  sent  Cyllenius  with  command 
To  free  the  ports  and  ope  the  Punic  land 
To  Trojan  guests;  lest,  ignorant  of  fate, 
The  queen  might  force  them  from  her  town  and  state. 

Davi>nM. 
Ignorance  is  not  always  to  one's  disgrace,  since  it  Is 
not  always  one's  fault;  the  term  is  not  therefore  di- 
rectly reproachful :  the  poor  ignorant  savage  is  an  ob- 
ject of  pity,  rather  than  condemnation ;  but  when  igno- 
rance is  coupled  witikself-ooncoit  and  presumption,  it 
is  a  perfect  deformity :  hence  the  word  illiterate!  which 
is  used  only  In  such  cases  as  to  become  a  term  of  re- 
proach :  an  ignorant  man  who  sets  up  to  teach  others, 
is  termed  an  iterate  preacher ;  and  quacks,  whether  in 
religion  or  medicine,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  call- 
ing, are  altogether  an  illiterate  race  of  men.  The 
words  unlearned  and  unlettered  are  exempt  from  such 
unfavourable  associations.  A  modest  man,  who  makes 
no  pretensions  to  learning,  may  suitably  apologize  for 
bis  supposed  deficiencies  by  saying  he  is  an  unlearned 
or  unlettered  man;  the  former  is,  however,  a  term  of 
more  familiar  use  than  the  loiter.  A  man  may  be  de- 
scribed either  as  generally  unlearned,  or  as  unlearned  in 
particular  sciences  or  arts;  as  unlearned  in  history; 
unlearned  in  philosophy ;  '  Because  this  doctrine  may 
have  appeared  to  the  unlearned  light  and  whimsical,  I 
must  take  leave  to  unfold  the  wisdom  and  antiquity  of 
my  first  proposition  In  these  my  essays,  to  wit,  that 
"every  worthless  man  is  a  dead  man." '— Addison. 
We  say  of  a  person  that  he  is  unlearned  in  the  ways  of 
the  world :  and  a  poet  may  describe  his  muse  as  unlet- 
tered; '  Ajax,  the  haughty  chief,  the  unlettered  soldier, 
had  no  way  of  making  his  anger  known,  but  by  gloomy 
suUenness.'— Johnson. 


TO  ILLUMINATE,  ILLUMINE,  ENLIGHTEN. 
Illuminate,  In  Lafln,  illuminatuo,  participle  of  tZfa» 
sua*,  and  enlighten,  from  the  noun  light,  both  denote 
the  communication  of  light ;  the  former  In  the  natural, 
the  latter  in  the  moral  sense.    We  Messmate  hymens* 
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**  artificial  itfb»; 

9MU  tight 


Wwm  msf  the  world  by  its 


ur  guide,  what  can  the  more  reply, 
Than  thai  the  sun  ilhminates  the  sky  1— Faioa. 
Preaching  and  instruction  enlighten  the  minds  of  men; 
•Bet  if  noltber  you  nor  1  can  gainer  ao  much  from 
geese  places,  they  will  tell  oa  it  in  because  we  are  not  in- 
wardly tmUgkUm$d.*—8owu.  /tfuMtnsisbutapoetlck 
variation  of  illuminate;  ae,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
aUussresd  the  benlf  hied  world ; 

What  in  me  is  dark 
;  what  to  low,  raise  and  support 

Milton. 


of  Joy :  no  nation  Is  now  termed  enlightened  but  such 
se  have  received  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

CULTIVATION,  CULTURE.  CIVILIZATION, 

Cultivation,  ftcen  the  Latin  calces,  denotes  the  act  of 
motivating,  or  stals  of  being  cultivated ;  culture  oXgalr 
fles  the  state  only  of  being  cultivated ;  civilixaiion  sig- 
nifies the  act  of  civilizing,  or  state  of  being  civilized; 
refinement  denotes  the  act  of  redan*  i  or  "•  ■ule  •* 


Cultivation  is  with  met*  propriety  applied  to  the 
galag  that  grows ;  culture  to  that  in  which  it  grows. 
The  cultivation  of  Bowers  will  act  repay  the  labour 
unless  the  soil  be  prepared  by  proper  culture.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  speaking  figuratively,  we  say  the 
cultivation  of  any  art  or  science ;  the  cultivation  of 
ana's  taste  or  lacUaatlon,  may  be  said  to  contribute  to 
"  "  "  ^  -"—  itself; 
i  parti- 


cannot  be  w/*eafty  without  suavity.  »y  the  i_ 
of  our  maimers  we  gain  the  love  of  those  around  oa; 
by  the  urbanity  of  our  manners  we  render  oumetren 
agreeable  companions ;  *  The  virtue  called  urbanity  by 
a  courtly  behaviour,  consists  in  a  de» 
'    ~  Hence also  arises 


the  moralists,  or 

sire  to  please  the  company  '— Porn, 


another  distinction  that  the  terra  suavity  may  be  ap- 
plied to  other  things,  as  the  voice,  or  the  style ;  'The 
suavity  of  Menandcr'e  style  might  be  more  to  Flu- 


one's  own  skill,  or  the  perfection  of  the  thing  itself; 
hut  law  rnhnd  requires  setters  previously  to  this  parti 
aular  exertion  or  the  powers ;  '  Notwhhstandtng  this 


(acuity  (of  taste)  must  be  In  some  measnie  born  with 
us,  there  are  several  msthods  of  cultivating  and  im- 
proving k.*— Asaiaou. 

But  tho*  Beav*n 
In  every  breath  has  sown  thceeearly  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  In  vain 
Without  lair  caftan's  kind  parental  aid. 

Aksxxwc. 
Ohriliiatum  is  the  first  stage  of  cultivation ;  reMme- 
meui  to  the  last :  we  eiviliie  savages  by  divesting  them 
of  their  rudeness,  and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of 
aaah  arts  as  are  requisite  for  civil  society ;  we  culti- 
vaU  people  in  general  by  calling  forth  their  powers  into 
actum  and  Independent  exertion ;  we  rejne  them  by 
the  introduction  of  the  liberal  arts. 

The  introductloa  of  Christianity  has  been  the  best 
means  of  d viliiing  the  rudest  nations.     The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  far  serious  pursuits  tends  to  re/as  the 
sentiments  without  debilitating  the  character ;  but  the 
eultivelien  of  the  liberal  arm  may  be  pursued  to  a  vP 
clous  extent,  so  as  to  introduce  an  excessive  rejtnemt 
of  feeling  that  is  inoompaUble  with  real  manlmess; 
To  civilize  the  rede  unpoUsh'd  world 
And  lay  It  under  the  restraint  of  laws, 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man, 
To  cultivau  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  llb'ral  arts, 
Th'ombenishmeotsof  lift!  Virtues  like  these 
Hake  human  nature  shine.— Aomson. 
ftoetry  makes  a  principal  amusement  among  unj 
nsbed  nations,  but  in  a  country  verging  to  the  extremes 
af  rtfinement,  painting  and  musickcome  in  (bra  share.* 
Goldsmith. 

Cultivation  Is  applied  either  to  persons  or  things;  ei- 
vQitetion  Is  applied  to  men  collectively,  refinement  to 
■sen  individually:  we  may  cultivate  the  mind  or  any 
of  ha  operations;  or  we  may  saJtrsatc  the  ground  or 
any  thing  that  grows  upon  the  ground ;  we  civUito  na- 
tions; we  rejkj*  the  mind  or  the  manuers. 


SUAVITY,  URBANITY. 

Suavity  Is  literally  sweetness ;  and  urbanity  the  re- 

unerneni  of  the  city,  m  distinction  with  tho  country : 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  a  polite  education  tends  to 

soften  the  mind  and  the  manners,  It  produces  suavity  ; 


larch's'  taste  than  the   irregular  sublimity  of  Arte 
tophanes.'— djuaaai^uiii.     Urbanity  Is   applied  to 

CIVIL,  POLITE. 

CiviL  in  French  civile,  Latin  ctoitis,  from  ctete  e 
citizen,  signifies  belonging  lo  or  becoming  a  citlaea; 
polite,  in  French  poli,  Latin  politue,  participle  of  seta* 
to  polish,  signifies  literally  polished. 

These  two  cpithnts  are  employed  to  denote  dlfiereat 
modes  of  acting  in  social  intercourse;  petite  expresses 
more  than  civil ;  it  is  possible  to  be  civil  without  be 
Ing  pslite:  politeness  supposes  civility  and  somethinf 
in  addition. 

Civility  is  confined  to  no  rank,  age,  condition,  or 
country ;  all  have  an  opportunity  with  equal  propriety  ef 
being  civil,  but  it  is  not  so  with  politeness ;  this  leaulrse 
a  certain  degree  of  equality,  at  least  the  equality  of 
education ;  it  would  be  contradictory  for  masters  and 
servant*,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  to  be 
polite  to  each  other.     Civility  Is  a  Christian  duty; 
there  are  times  when  every  man  ought  to  be  civil  to 
bis  neighbour:  politeness  is  rather  a  voluatary  deve- 
llon  of  ourselves  to  others;  among  theiotbriournrdssj 
civility  U  ^dispensable ;  an  uncivil  person  In  a  subwen 
nam  station  is  an  obnoxious  member  of  society ; 
He  has  good  nature, 
And  I  have  good  manners, 
His  sons  too  are  cm!  to  me,  because 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  they^-Orwat 


Among  the  higher  orders,  politeness  Is  often  a  i 
tute;  and  where  the  form  and  spirit  arc  combined,  a) 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  civility:  politeness  is  Ike 
sweetener  of  human  society  ;  it  gives  a  charm  to  every 
tiling  that  is  said  and  done ;  '  The  true  edect  of  genuine 
politeness  seems  to  be  rather  < 
Johnson. 


Civility  to  contented  with  pleasing  when  the  ©can- 

mi  offers:  nolUenese  seeks  the  opportunity  to  please 

it  prevents  the  necessity  of  asking  by  anticipating  the 


wishes ;  It  is  full  of  delicate  attentions,  and  Is  an  ac- 
tive benevolence  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life. 

Civility  Is  anxious  not  to  offend,  but  it  often  gives  pal? 
from  Ignorance  or  errour:  politeness  studies  all  the 
cumstances  and  situations  of  men ;  it  enters  into  their 
characters,  suits  itself  to  their  humours,  and  even  yields 
Indulgently  to  their  weaknesses ;  its  object  Is  no  less  to 
avoid  giving  pain  than  to  study  to  afford  pleasure. 

Civility  is  dictated  by  the  desire  of  serving,  politeness 
by  that  of  pleasing :  avility  often  confines  Itself  to  the 
bare  Intention  of  serving :  politeness  looks  to  the  action 
and  its  cottsequences :  when  a  peasant  is  civil  he  often 
does  the  reverse  of  what  would  be  desired  of  Idm ;  he 
takes  no  heed  uf  the  wants  and  necessities  of  others : 


politeness  considers  wlmt  to  due  to  others  and  from 
others ;  it  does  nothing  superfluously ;  men  of  good 
breading  think  before  they  speak,  and  move  before  they 
act  It  is  necessary  to  be  civil  without  being  trouble 
some,  and  petit*  without  being  affected. 

Civility  requires  nothing  but  goodness  of  intention; 
it  may  be  associated  with  the  coarsest  manners,  the 
ignorance,  and  the  total  want  of  afi  culture :  pa 


iral  Insight  Into  men  and  manners,  and  a 
alntaace  with  the  forms  of  society. 
Civility  to  not  incompatible  with  the  harshest  ea> 
pressions  of  one's  feelings ;  it  allows  the  utterance  Of 
all  a  man  thinks  without  regard  to  person,  time,  or  sea 
son;  it  lays  no  restraint  upon  the  angry  passions i 
politeness  enjoins  upon  us  to  say  nothing  to  another 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  be  said  to  ourselves;  si 
lays  at  least  a  temporary  constraint  on  all  tho  angry 


but  suavity  may  sometimes  arise  from  natural  temper,    passions,  and  prevents  ait  turbulent  commotions, 
and  exist  Utorelbre  without  urbanity;  although  there  1     OvtLty  is  always  the  same ;  whatever  to  once  east 
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ihr«»BO,and«ckiKnvtedfed  a««ichby»U  persons ; 
■nee  the  term  cnii  may  be  applied  flguraUvely  bi  the 


1  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  sounds, 
t    Thai  the  rude  aea  grew  oivil  at  her  song. 

SHAJtsntARa. 

pfctttsass*  varies  with  ttie  fashions  and  time* ;  what  is 
petite  in  one  age  or  in  one  country  may  be  uttpeliU  in 
another ;  '  A  peUU  country  squire  shall  make  you  as 
many  bows  in  half  an  hour  as  would  serve  a  courtier 
for  a  week.'— Addison. 

If  ciciUig  be  not  a  splendid  virtue,  tt  has  at  least  the 
recommendation  of  being  genuine  and  harmless,  having 
nothing  artificial  in  it:  ft  admits  of  no  gloss,  and  will 
never  deceive ;  it  is  the  true  expression  of  good  will, 
the  companion  of  respect  in  infcriours,  of  condescen- 
sion in  superlours,  of  humanity  and  kindness  in  equals : 
politeness  springs  from  education)  Is  the  offspring  of 
refinement,  and  consists  much  in  theexteriour:  it  often 
rests  contented  with  the  bare  imitation  of  virtue,  and  is 
dintingubhed  into  true  and  false;  in  the  latter  case  it 
may  be  abused  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  serve  as  a 
mask  to  conceal  malignant  passions  under  the  appear- 
ance of  kindness;  hence  it  is  possible  to  be  polite  in 
turn  without  being  civil,  or  any  thing  else  that  is  good. 

CIVIL,  OBLIGING,  COMPLAISANT. 
Crest  (».  CiviLpotito) ;  obliging,  from  oblige,  signifies 
either  doing  what  oblige*,  or  ready  to  oblige;  com- 
stetson*,  in  French  complaisant,  comes  from  complaire 
to  please,  signifying  ready  to  please. 

Civil  is  more  general  than  obliging:  one  is  always 
civil  when  one  is  obliging,  but  one  is  not  always 
obliging  when  one  is  civil :  complaisance  is  more  than 
atoher^u  refines  upon  both ;  it  is  a  branch  of  poUtenese 
{a.a«ir,  potts). 

Gvil  regards  the  manner  as  well  as  the  action, 
obliging  respects  the  action,  complaisant  includes  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  action :  to  be  civil  is  to  please 
by  any  word  or  action ;  '  Pride  is  never  more  offensive 
than  when  It  condescends  to  be  eitnl.'-- Omssrlahd. 
Tb  be  obliging  is  to  perform  some  actual  service ; 
The  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted,  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pall, 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 

Thomson. 
Tb  be  complaisant  is  to  do  a  service  in  the  time  and 
manner  that  is  most  suitable  and  agreeable;  *I  seem'd 
so  pleased  with  what  every  one  said,  and  smiled  with 
so  much  comploionnce  at  all  their  pretty  fancies,  that 
though  I  did  not  put  one  word  into  their  discourse,  I 
have  the  vanity  to  think  they  looked  upon  me  as  very 
agreeable  company.*— Addison.  Civility  requires  no 
effort;  to  be  obliging  always  costs  the  agent  an 
trouble ;  complaisaneo  requires  attention  and  obser 
I  a  person  is  civil  in  his  reply,  obliging  In  lending 


,  cmplaieant  In  his  attentions  to  bis  friends. 

One  is  habitually  civil ;  obliging  from  disposition  ; 

complaisant  from   education  and  disposition:   it  is 

necessary  to  be  civil  without  being  free,  to  be  obliging 

without  being  ofieieus,  to  be  complaisant  without  being 


COURTEOUS,  COMPLAISANT,  COURTLY. 

Qrartesws,  from  court,  denotes  properly  belonging  to  a 
court,  and  by  a  natural  extension  of  the  sense,  suitable 
•a assart;  comploAomnt  (v.  Complaisance). 

Courteous  in  one  respect  comprehends  In  it  more  than 
complaisant ;  it  includes  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
action ;  It  is,  properly  speaking,  polished  complaisance  ; 
an  the  other  hand,  complaisance  includes  more  of  the 
sjspsstoion  In  It  than  ceurteoueneoe ;  it  has  less  of  the 
soften,  but  more  of  the  reality  of  kindness. 

Courteaueneee  displays  Itself  in  the  address  and  the 

And  then  1  stow  all  conrlesf  from  HeaVn, 
And  drenrrf  myself  In  snch  humility, 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 
Bbaxstxaxb 


Complaisaneo  displays  Wlf  in  direct  good  office*,  par- 
ticularly in  complying  with  the  wishes  of  others:  *To 
comply  with  the  notions  of  mankind  is  in  some  degree 
the  duty  of  a  social  being ;  because  by  compliance  only 
he  can  please,  and  by  pleasina  only  he  can  become 
useful ;  but  as  the  end  is  not  to  be  lost  for  the  sake  of 
the  means,  we  are  not  to  give  up  virtue  for  complai- 
sance:—Johnson .  Courteonvntoo  is  most  suitable  for 
strangers;  complaisance  for  friends  or  the  nearest  rela- 
tives :  among  well-bred  men,  and  men  of  rank,  It  is  an 
invariable  rule  to  address  each  other  courteously  on  all 
occasions  whenever  they  meet,  whether  acquainted  or 
otherwise ;  there  is  a  degree  of  complaisaneo  due  be- 
tween husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  slaters,  and 
members  of  the  same  family,  which  cannot  be  neglected 
without  endangering  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse. 
Courtly,  though  derived  from  the  same  word  an 
courteous,  Is  in  some  degree  opposed  to  it  in  point  of 
sense;  It  denotes  a  likeness  to  a  court,  but  not  a  like- 
ness which  Is  favourable;  courtly  is  to  courteous  na 
the  form  to  the  reality;  the  courtly  consists  of  the  ex- 
teriour  only,  the  Inner  of  the  exteriour  combined  with 
the  spirit ;  the  former  therefore  seems  to  convey  the 
idea  of  insincerity  when  contrasted  with  the  latter, 
which  must  necessarily  suppose  the  contrary :  a  courtly 
demeanour,  or  a  courtier-like  demeanour  may  be  suit- 
able on  certain  occasions ;  but  a  courteous  demeanour 
Is  always  desirable; 
In  our  own  time  (excuse  some  courtly  strains) 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.— Pora. 
Courtly  may  likewise  be  employed  in  relation  to 
things:  bat  courteous  has  always  respect  to  persons: 
we  may  speak  of  a  courtly  style,  or  courtly  grandeur; 
but  we  always  speak  of  courteous  behaviour,  orar 
teous  language,  and  the  like. 

Tea,  I  know 
He  bad  a  troublesome  old-fashlon'd  way 
Of  shocking  courtly  ears  with  horrid  truth. 

Tbohsoh 


POLITE,  POLISHED,  REFINED,  GENTEEL 

Polite  (v.  Chit)  denotes  a  quality ;  polished,  a  state: 
he  who  \*  polite  is  so  according  to  the  rules  of  polite- 
ness ;  he  who  Is  polished  is  polished  by  the  force  of 
art:  a  polite  man  is,  m  regard  to  his  behaviour,  a 
finished  gentleman.  A  rude  person  may  be  more  or 
less  polished,  or  freed  from  rudeness ;  •  In  rude  nations 
the  dependence  of  children  on  their  parents  Is  of 
shorter  continuance  than  in  polished  societies.'— 
Robertson.  Refined  rises  In  sense,  both  in  regard  to 
polite  and  polished:  a  man  is  indebted  to  nature, 
rather  than  to  art,  for  his  refinement;  but  bis  polite- 
ness, or  his  polish,  are  entirely  the  fruit  of  education. 
Politeness  and  polish  do  not  extend  to  any  thing  but 
externals;  refinement  applies  as  much  to  the  mind  as 
the  body :  rules  of  conduct,  and  good  society,  wlH 
make  a  man  petite;  •  A  pedant  among  men  of  learn- 
ing and  sense  is  tike  an  Ignorant  servant  giving  an 
account  of  polite  conversation.'— Stkble.  Lessons  la 
dancing  will  serve  to  give  a  polish ;  refined  manners  or 
principles  will  naturally  arise  out  of  refinement  of 
mind  and  temper;  'What  Is  honour  but  the  height 
and  flower  of  morality,  and  the  utmost  refinement  of 
conversation  V — Sooth. 

As  polish  extends  only  to  the  exteriour,  It  Is  less  lib 
ble  to  excess  than  refinement :  when  the  language,  the 
walk,  and  deportment  of  a  man  is  polished,  he  is  di- 
vestrinf  all  that  can  make  him  offensive  in  social 
Intercourse;  but  if  the  temper  of  a  man  be  refined  be- 
yond a  certain  boundary,  he  loses  the  nerve  of  cha- 
racter which  is  essential  for  maintaining  his  dignity 
against  the  rude  shocks  of  human  Hie. 

Genteel,  in  French  gentil,  Latin  gentilis,  signified 
literally  one  belonging  to  the  same  gens  or  family,  the 
next  nkln  to  whom  the  estate  would  fall,  If  there  were 
no  children ;  hence  by  an  extended  application  It  de- 
noted to  be  of  a  good  family,  and  the  term  gemtilitm 
now  respects  rank  in  life ;  in  distinction  from  potite- 
ness,  which  respects  the  refinement  of  the  mind  and 
outward  behaviour,  a  genteel  education  is  suited  to  the 
station  of  a  gentleman ;  « A  lady  of  genius  will  give  a 

Conteel  air  to  her  whole  dress  by  a  well-fancied  suit  of 
noia,  as  a  judicious  writer  gives  a  spirit  to  a  wheal 
sentence  by  a  single  expression.'- Gar.    A  polite 
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•location  fits  for  polished  society  and  conversation,  and 
i  Uie  individual  among  his  equals ; 


In  this  isle  remote, 
Our  painted  ancestors  were  slow  to  iearnt 
To  arms  devote,  In  the  politer  arts,  * 

Nor  skilled,  nor  studious.— SoasaviLLB. 
There  may  be  gentility  without  politeness;  and 
nice  zero*.  A  person  may  have  genteel  manners,  a 
genteel  carriage,  a  genteel  mode  of  living  as  far  as  re- 
spects his  general  relation  with  society  ;  but  a  polite 
behaviour  and  a  polite  address,  which  qualify  him  for 
every  relation  In  society,  and  enable  him  to  shine  in 
connexion  with  all  orders  of  men,  is  independent  of 
either  birth  or  wealth;  it  is  in  part  a  gift  of  nature, 
although  it  Is  to  be  acquired  by  art 

A  person's  equipage,  servants,  house,  and  furniture, 
may  be  such  as  to  entitle  a  man  to  the  name  of  genteel, 
although  lie  is  wanting  in  all  the  forms  of  real  good- 
breeding.  Fortune  may  sometimes  frown  upon  the 
polished  gentleman,  whose  politeness  is  a  recommen- 
dation to  him  wherever  he  goes. 

AFFABLE,  COURTEOUS. 

Affable.  In  French  affable,  Latin  affabitie%  from  ef 
or  aa\  and  for  to  speak,  signifies  a  readiness  to  speak 
to  any  one;  courteous,  in  French  cenrteie%  from  the 
word  court,  signifies  after  the  refined  manner  of  a 
court. 

We  are  affable  by  a  mild  and  easy  address  towards 
all,  without  distinction  of  rank,  who  have  occasion  to 
speak  to  us;  we  are  courteous  by  a  refined  and  en- 
gaging air  to  our  equals  or  superiours  who  address 
themselves  tons. 

The  affable  man  Invites  to  Inquiry,  and  Is  ready  to 
gratify  curiosity  ;  *  It  is  impossible  for  a  publlck  minister 
to  be  so  open  and  easy  to  all  his  old  friends  as  he  was 
In  his  private  condition :  but  this  may  be  helped  out 
by  an  affability  of  addrees.*— L'Estranoi.  The 
courteous  man  encourages  to  a  communication  of  our 
wants,  and  discovers  in  his  manners  a  willingness  to 


son  to  another ;  deference  is  due  to  ail  superiours  as 
age,  knowledge,  or  station,  whom  one  approaches; 
condescension}*  due  from  all  superiours  to  such  as  are 
dependent  on  them  for  comfort  and  enjoyment. 


All  these  qualities  spring  from  a  refinement  of  hu 

anity ;  but  complaisance  has  most  of  genuine  kind- 

neas  in  its  nature ;  deference  most  of  respectful  sub- 


Whereat  the  Elfin  knight  with  speeches  gent 
Hun  first  saluted,  who,  well  as  he  might, 
Him  fair  salutes  again,  aa  aeemeth  courteous  knight 

Wist. 
Affability  results  from  good  nature,  and  cemrteansnees 
from  fine  feeling ;  it  is  necessary  to  be  affable  without 
familiarity,  and  courteous  without  officlousness. 


COMPLAISANCE,  DEFERENCE,   CONDE- 
SCENSION. 

Complaisance,  from  com  and  plaire  to  please,  signi- 
fies the  act  of  complying  with,  or  pleasing  others;  de- 
ference,  In  French  deference,  from  the  Latin  defer*  to 
near  down,  marks  the  inclination  to  defer,  or  acquiesce 
In  the  sentiments  of  another  in  preference  to  one's 
own ;  condescension  marks  the  act  of  condescending 
from  one's  own  height  to  yield  to  the  satisfaction  of 
others,  rather  than  rigouroualy  to  exact  one's  rights. 

The  necessities,  the  conveniences,  the  accommoda- 
tions and  allurements  of  society,  of  familiarity,  and 
'  of  Intimacy,  lead  to  complaisance;  it  makes  sacrifices 
to  the  wishes,  tastes,  comforts,  enjoyments,  and  per- 
sonal feelings  of  others;  •  Complaisance  renders  a  su- 
perlour  amiable,  an  equal  agreeable,  and  an  inferiour 
acceptable.'— Addison.  Age,  rank,  dignity,  and  per- 
sonal merit,  call  for  deference :  it  enjoins  compliance 
with  respect  to  our  opinions,  judgements,  pretensions, 
and  designs;  'Tom  Courtly  never  fails  or  paying  his 
obeisance  to  every  man  he  sees,  who  hss  title  or  office 
fo  make  him  conspicuous ;  but  bis  deference  m  wholly 
given  to  outward  consideration.'— &t«lb.  The  in- 
firmities, the  wants,  the  defects  and  foibles  of  others, 
call  for  condescension :  it  relaxes  the  rigour  of  autho- 
rity, and  removes  the  distinction  of  rank  or  station ; 
1  The  same  noble  condescension  which  never  dwells 
but  In  truly  great  minds,  and  such  as  Homer  would  re- 
present that  of  Ulysses  to  have  been,  discovers  itself 
likewise  In  the  speech  which  he  made  to  the  ghost  of 
Ajax.'— Annuo*. 

Complaisance  la  properly  the  act  of  an  equal ;  defer- 
ence that  of  an  Inferiour;  condescension  that  of  a  «u- 
aariour.    Complaisance  is  due  from  one  well  bred  per- 


mission; condescension,  most  of  easy  indulgence.  Com- 
ptnieance  haa  unalloyed  pleasure  for  Its  companion ; 
It  is  pleased  with  doing:  it  Is  pleased  with  seeing  that 
It  has  pleased ;  it  is  pleasure  to  the  giver  and  pleasure 
to  the  receiver.  Deference  Is  not  unmixed  with  pain ; 
it  fears  to  offend,  or  to  fail  in  the  part  it  haa  to  perform ; 
It  is  mingled  with  a  consciousness  of  inferiority,  and  a 
fear  of  appearing  lower  than  It  deserves  to  be  thought 
Condescension  is  not  without  its  alloy ;  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  painful  sentiment  of  witnessing  iuie* 
riority,  and  the  no  less  painful  apprehension  of  not 
maintaining  Ita  own  dignity. 

Complaisance  is  busied  in  anticipating  and  meeting 
the  wishes  of  others ;  it  seeks  to  amalgamate  one's 
own  will  with  that  of  another:  deference  is  busied  in 
yielding  submission,  doing  homage,  and  marking  one'a 
sense  of  another's  superiority :  condescension  employs 
itself  in  not  opposing  the  will  of  others ;  in  yielding 
to  their  gratification,  and  laying  aside  unnecessary  dis- 
tinctionsof  superiority.  Complaisance  among  strangers 
is  often  the  forerunner  of  the  most  friendly  inter- 
course: it  is  the  characteristick  of  self-conceit  to  pay 
deference  to  no  one,  because  it  considers  no  one  as 
having  superlour  worth :  it  is  the  common  character- 
istick of  ignorant  and  low  persons  when  placed  in  a 
state  of  elevation,  to  think  themseivea  degraded  be- 
any act  of  condescension. 

IMPERTINENT,  RUDE,  SAUCY,  IMPUDENT, 
INSOLENT. 

Impertinent,  In  Latin  in  and  pertinens  not  belonging 
to  one,  signifies  being  or  wanting  to  do  what  It  does 
not  belong  to  one  to  be  ox  do ;  rude.  In  Latin  rudie 
rude,  and  rondos  a  ragged  stone,  in  the  Greek  pdflooc 
a  rough  stick,  signifies  literally  unpolished ;  and  in  an 
extended  sense,  wanting  alt  culture :  saucy  cornea  from 
sauce,  and  the  Latin  salens,  signifying  literally  salt ; 
and  in  an  extended  sense,  stinging  like  salt ;  impudent 
(e.  Assurance) ;  insolent,  from  the  Latin «»  and  salens, 
contrary  to  custom,  signifies  being  or  wanting  fo  be 
contrary  to  custom. 

Impertinent  is  allied  to  rude,  as  respects  one's  general 
relations  in  society,  without  regard  to  station ;  it  is 
allied  to  saucy,  impudent,  and  insolent,  as  respects  the 
conduct  of  inferiour*. 

He  who  does  not  respect  the  lawa  of  civil  society  In 
his  intercourse  with  Individual*,  and  want*  to  assume 
to  himself  what  belongs  to  another,  is  impertinent :  If 
he  carry  this  impertinence  so  far  as  to  commit  any  vk> 
lent  breach  of  decorum  in  his  behaviour,  he  la  rude. 
Impertinence  seems  to  spring  from  a  too  high  regard 
of  one'a  self:  rudeness  from  an  ignorance  of  what  is 
due  to  others.  A  n  impertinent  man  will  ask  questions 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity ;  a  rude  man  will 
stare  in  one's  face  in  order  to  please  himself.  An  im- 
pertinent man  will  take  possession  of  the  best  seat 
without  regard  to  the  right  or  convenience  of  an- 
other: a  rude  man  will  burst  into  the  room  of  an- 
other, or  push  against  his  person,  in  violation  of  all 


Impertinent,  In  comparison  with  the  other  terms. 
eaucu,  impudent,  and  insolent^  is  the  most  general  and 
indefinite :  whatever  one  does  or  says  that  is  not  com- 
patible with  our  station  Is  impertinent ;  saucy  Is  a 
sharp  kind  of  impertinence  ;  impudent  an  unblushing 
kind  of  impertinence;  insolence  Is  an  outrageous  kind 
of  impertinence,  it  rune  counter  to  all  established  or- 
der: thus,  the  terms  seem  to  rise  in  sense.  A  person 
may  be  impertinent  in  words  or  actions :  he  Is  saucf 
in  words  or  looks :  he  is  impudent  or  insolent  in  words, 
tones,  gesture,  looks,  and  every  species  of  action.  A 
person's  impertinence  discovers  Itself  in  not  giving  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  his  superiours  in  general, 
strangers,  or  otherwise;  as  when  a  common  person  arts 
down  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  rank :  saucinese 
discovers  itself  towards  particular  indkviduata,  in  ear- 
tain  relatione;  aa  in  the  case  of  servants  who  are 
oauep  to  their  masters,  or  children  who  are  oerjsf 
to  their  teachers:  impudence  and  insolence  are  the 
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SOI 


ttfr»ugest  degrees  of  importruonee ;  but  tbe  former  Is  more 
particularly  Mid  of  such  things  as  reflect  disgrace  upon 
the  offender,  and  spring  from  a  low  depravity  of  mind, 
ancta  as  (he  abaae  of  one's  superiours,  and  a  vulgar 
defiance  of  those  to  whom,  one  owes  obedience  and 
respect:  insolence,  on  the  contrary,  originates  from  a 
haughtiness  of  spirit,  and  a  misplaced  pride,  which 
breaks  out  into  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  sta- 
tion of  those  by  whom  one  is  offended ;  as  in  the  case 
of  a  servant  who  should  offer  to  strike  his  master,  or 
of  a  criminal  who  sets  a  magistrate  at  defiauce ;  *  It  is 
puUickly  whispered  as  a  piece  of  impertinent  pride  in 
roe,  that  I  have  hitherto  been  suucilu  civil  to  every 
body,  as  if  I  thought  nobody  good  enough  to  quarrel 
with. '—Last  M.  W.  Montagu. 

Jf  y  house  shoulfl  no  such  rude  disorders  know, 

As  from  high  drinking  consequently  flow. 

Pomfret. 

Whether  he  knew  the  thing  or  no, 

His  tongue  externally  would  go ; 

For  he  had  impudence  at  will.— Gat. 

He  claims  the  bull  with  lawless  insolence, 
And  having  sels'd  his  horns,  accosts  the  prince. 

DRTDB5. 

Self-conceit  la  the  grand  source  of  importirunce,  it 
makes  parsons  forget  themselves ;  the  young  thereby 
forget  their  youth ;  the  servant  forgets  his  relationship 
to  his  master ;  the  poor  and  ignorant  man  forgets  the 
distance  between  himself  and  those  who  are  elevated 
by  education,  sank,  power,  or  wealth :  impertinent 
persons,  therefore,  act  towards  their  equals  as  if  they 
were  iaferiours,  and.  towards  their  superiours  as  if  they 
were  their  equals :  an  angry  pride  that  is  offended  with 
reproof  commonly  provokes  saucinoee :  an  insensibility 
to  shame,  or  an  unconsciousness  of  what  is  honourable 
either  in  one's  self  or  others,  gives  birth  to  impudence : 
uncontrolled  passions,  and  bloated  pride,  are  the  ordi- 
nary stimulants  to  insolence. 


ABRUPT,  RUGGED,  ROUGH. 

Abrupt,  in  Latin  abruptus,  participle  of  abrumpe, 
to  break  off,  signifies  the  state  of  being  broken  off; 
ruggoJL  in  Saxon  hrugge,  comes  from  the  Latin  m- 
goemo  roll  of  wrinkles;  rough  is  in  8axon  rsoA,  high 
German  rauk\  low  German  ny,  Dutch  ruig.  In  Latin 
rudis  uneven. 

These  words  mark  different  degrees  of  unevenness. 
What  is  abrupt  has  greater  cavities  and  protuberances 
than  what  is  rugged  ;  what  is  rugged  has  greater  irre- 
gularities than  wbat  is  rough.    In  the  natural  sense 
abrupt  is  opposed  to  what  Is  unbroken,  rugged  to  what 
is  even,  and  rough  to  wbat  is  smooth.    A  precipice  is 
mbruft,  a  path  Is  rugged,  a  plank  is  rough; 
The  precipice  abrupt. 
Projecting  borrour  on  the  blackened  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  return.— Thomson's  Summer. 
1  The  evils  of  this  life  appear  like  rocks  and  preclptcest 
rugged  and  barren  at  a  distance ;  but  at  our  nearer 
approach  we  find  them  little  fruitful  spots.*— SrEc- 

TaTOR. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adria's  black  gulf,  and  vexes  It  with  storms, 
The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move. 

Francis. 

The  abruptmeet  of  a  body  Is  generally  occasioned  by 
a  violent  concussion  and  separation  of  its  parts;  rug- 
gedness  arises  from  natural,  but  less  violent  causes ; 
remghmee  is  mostly  a  natural  property,  although  some- 
times produced  by  friction. 

m  the  figurative  sense  the  distinction  is  equally  clear. 
Words  and  manners  are  abrupt  when  they  are  sudden 
and  unconnected ;  the  temper  b  rugged  which  is  ex- 
posed to  frequent  ebullltlonsof  angry  humour ;  actions 
are  rough  when  performed  with  violence  and  in- 


An  abrupt  behaviour  is  the  consequence  of  in  agi- 

My  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 
Bbakspiarb. 
A  rugged  disposition  b  inherent  in  the  character ; 
'The  greatest  favours  to  such  a  one  neither  soften  nor 


win  upon  him ;  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but  leave 
him  as  hard,  rugged,  and  unconcerned  as  ever.'-— 
Sotrrn.  A  rough  deportment  arises  from  an  undisci- 
plined state  of  feeling ;  '  Kind  words  prevent  a  good 
deal  of  that  perverseness,  which  rough  and  imperious 
usage  often  produces  in  generous  minds.'— Locke. 

An  habitual  steadiness  and  coolness  of  reflection  Is 
best  fitted  to  prevent  or  correct  any  abruptness  of 
manners ;  a  cultivation  of  the  Christian  temper  cannot 
fail  of  smoothing  down  all  ruggednese  of  humour;  an 
Intercourse  with  polished  society  will  Inevitably  refine 
down  all  roughness  of  behaviour. 

COARSE,  ROUGH,  RUDE. 
Coarse,  probably  from  the  Gothlck  kaurids  heav), 
answering  to  our  word  gross,  and  the  Latin  gravis  ; 


rough,  in  Saxon  hruh,  German  rauh,  roh,  ace.  is  pro- 
bably a  variation  of  rude  (».  Impertinent). 

These  epithets  are  equally  applied  to  what  is  not 
polished  by  art.  In  the  proper  sense  coaree  refers  to 
the  composition  and  materials  of  bodies,  as  coaree 
bread,  coaree  meat,  coarse  cloth;  rough  respects  the 
surface  of  bodies,  as  rough  wood  and  rough  skin; 
rude  respects  the  make  or  fashion  of  things,  as  a  rude 
bark,  a  rude  utensil.  Coaree  is  opposed  to  fine,  rough 
to  smooth,  rude  to  polished. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  are  distinguished 
In  a  similar  manner :  coarse  language  is  used  by  per- 
sons of  naturally  Coarse  feeling;  (The  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  perception  which  the  man  of  taste  requires, 
may  be  more  liable  to  irritation  than  tbe  coarser  feel- 
ings of  minds  leas  cultivated.'-— Craio.  Rough  Ian 
guage  Is  used  by  those  whose  tempers  are  either  nam 
rally  or  occasionally  rough ;  ^ 

This  Is  some  fellow, 

Who,  having  been  prats'd  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 

A  saucy  roughness.— Sbaxsprarr. 

Rude  language  is  used  bv  those  who  are  Ignorant  of 
any  better;  'Is  it  in  destroying  and  pulling  down 
that  skill  is  displayed?  the  shallowest  understanding, 
the  rudest  hand,  is  more  than  equal  to  that  task.'— 

BtJRXX. 


GROSS,  COARSE. 

Greet  derives  its  meaning  in  this  application  from 
the  Latin  eraeeus  thick  from  fat,  or  that  which  Is  of 
common  materials ;  coaree  (v.  Coaree.) 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion. Orossnese  of  habit  is  opposed  to  delicacy, 
coareeneee  to  softness  and  refinement.  A  person  be- 
comes groeo  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his 
sensual  appetites;  particularly  in  eating  and  drinking; 
he  is  coaree  from  the  want  of  polish  either  as  to  his 
mind  dr  manners.  A  gross  sensualist  approximates 
very  nearly  to  tbe  brute ;  he  sets  aside  all  moral  con 
skJerations;  he  Indulges  himself  in  the  open  face  of 
day  in  defiance  of  all  decency :  a  coaree  person  ap- 

C roaches  nearest  to  tbe  savage,  whose  muchness  of 
umour  and  inclination  have  not  been  refined  down  by 
habits  of  restraining  his  own  will,  and  complying  with 
the  will  of  another.  A  greet  expression  conveys  the 
idea  of  that  which  should  be  kept  from  the  view  of  the 
mind,  which  shocks  the  moral  feeling,  a  coarse  ex- 
pression conveys  the  idea  of  an  unseemly  sentiment  In 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.  The  representation  of  tbe 
Deity  by  any  sensible  image  is  gross,  because  it  gives 
us  a  low  and  grovelling  idea  of  the  Supreme ;  the  doing 
a  kindness,  and  making  the  receiver  at  the  same  time 
sensible  of  your  superiority  and  his  dependence,  indi- 
cates great  coarseness  in  the  character  of  the  person 
granting  the  favour ;  '  A  certain  preparation  is  requi- 
site for  the  enjoyment  of  devotion  in  its  whole  extent; 
not  only  must  the  life  be  reformed  from  gross  enor- 
mities, but  the  heart  must  have  undergone  that  change 
which  the  Gospel  demands.'— Blair.  'The  refined 
pleasures  of  a  pious  mfnd  are,  in  many  respects,  supe- 
riour  to  the  coarse  gratifications  of  sense.'— Blair. 


TO  AMEND,  CORRECT,  REFORM,  RECTIFY, 

EMEND,  IMPROVE,  MEND,  BETTER. 

Amend,  In  Latin  emendo,  from  uumda  a  mult  In 

transcribing,  signifies  to  remove  this  mult;  correct. 

In  Latin  correctus,  participle  of  corrige,  compounded 
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ef  con  and  rego,  signifies  to  set  in  order,  to  set  to 
rig  hts ;  reform,  compounded  of  re  and  form,  signifies 
to  reform  afresh,  or  pun  into  a  new  form ;  rectify,  in 
Latin  rectifico,  compounded  of  rectus  and  /ado,  sig- 
nifies to  make  or  put  right;  emend  la  the  immediate 
derivative  of  the  Latin  emendo ;  improve  cornea  from 
the  Latin  in  and  probe  to  prove  or  try,  signifying  to 
make  any  thing  good,  or  better  than  it  was,  by  trials 
or  after  experiment*;  mend  is  a  contraction  of  •mend; 
better  is  properly  to  make  better. 

To  amend,  correct,  rectify,  and  emend,  imply  the 
lessening  of  evil :  to  improve,  reform,  and  bettor,  the 
increase  of  good.  We  amend  the  moral  conduct, 
correct  errors,  reform  the  life,  rectify  mistakes,  emend 
the  readings  of  an  author,  improve  the  mind,  mend  or 
Htter  the  condition.  What  b  amended  Is  mostly  that 
which  is  wrong  in  ourselves:  what  is  reformed  or 
corrected  is  that  which  is  faulty  in  ourselves  or  in 
others ;  what  Ih  rectified  is  mostly  wrong  in  that  which 
has  been  done}  that  whidi  is  improved  may  relate 
either  to  an  individual  or  to  indifferent  objects. 

To  mend  and  better  are  common  terms,  employed 
only  on  familiar  occasions,  corresponding  to  the  terms 
emend  and  improve.  Whatever  Is  wrong  must  be 
amended;  whatever  is  faulty  must  be  corrected;  what- 
ever is  altogether  insufficient  for  the  purpose  must  be 
reformed;  whatever  errour  escapes  by  an  oversight 
must  be  rectified;  whatever  is  obscure  or  incorrect 
mtiPt  he  amended,  ' 

What  has  been  torn  may  be  mended  ; 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend. 
God  never  made  bis  work  for  man  to  mend. 

Drydex. 

What  admits  of  change  may  be  improved  or  bettered; 
'I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived  a 
whole  summer  In  the  shape  of  a  bee.'— Addison. 
When  a  perron's  conduct  is  any  way  culpable,  it  ought 
10  be  amended;  'The  interest  which  the  corrupt  part 
of  mankind  have  in  hardening  themselves  against  every 
motive  to  amendment,  has  disposed  tbem  to  give  to 
aontradictions,  when  they  can  be  produced  against  the 
cause  of  virtue,  that  weight  which  they  will  not  allow 
them  in  any  other  case.'— Johnson.  When  a  person's 
habits  and  principles  are  vicious,  his  character  ought 
to  be  reformed;  Mndoienee  Is  one  of  tlie  vices  from 
whkh  ttmse  whom  It  once  infects  are  seldom  reformed.' 
— Johnson.  When  a  man  has  any  particular  faulty 
habit,  it  ought  to  be  corrected;  •  Presumption  will  be 
easily  corrected;  but  timidity  is  a  disease  of  the  mind 
more  obstinate  and  fatal.'— Johnson.  When  we  com- 
mit mistakes  we  should  nut  object  to  have  them  rec- 
tified;  'That  sorrow  which  dictates  no  caution,  that 
fear  which  does  not  quicken  our  escape,  that  austerity 
which  (ails  to  rectify  our  affections,  are  vain  and  un- 
availing/—Johnson.  '  Some  had  read  die  manuscript, 
and  rectified  \im  inaccuracies.'— Jounson.  The  emenda- 
tion* of  critlcks  frequently  involve  an  author  in  still 
greater  obscurity ;  '  That  useful  part  of  learning  which 
consists  in  emendation*,  knowledge  of  different  read- 
ings, and  the  like,  is  what  in  all  ages  persons  extremely 
wise  and  learned  have  had  in  great  veneration.'— 
Addison.  Whoever  wishes  to  advance  himself  in  life 
must  endeavour  to  improve  his  time  and  talents. 
•  While  a  man,  Infatuated  with  the  promises  of  great- 
Bess,  wastes  bis  hours  and  days  in  attendance  and  soli- 
citation, the  honest  opportunities  of  improving  his 
condition  pan  by  without  his  notice.'— Addison. 

The  first  step  to  amenament  is  a  consciousness  of 
errour  in  ourselves:  busy  politicians  are  ever  ready  to 
propose  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  their  country, 
but  they  forget  the  reformation  which  hi  reqiilrite  in 
themselves :  the  correction  of  the  temper  is  of  too  first 
moment,  In  order  to  live  in  harmony  with  others:  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  rectifying  what  has  been 
•One  amiss,  we  must  strive  to  do  everything  with  care : 
critick  i  catena*  the  productions  of  the  pen,  and  ingenious 
artists  improve  the  Inventions  of  art 

Correct  respects  ourselves  or  others ;  rectify  has 
regard  to  one's  self  only ;  correct  is  either  an  act  of  au- 
thority or  discretion :  rectify  Is  an  act  of  discretion  only. 
What  is  corrected  may  vary  in  its  magntr  tide  or  Import- 
ance, and  consequently  may  require  more  or  less  trou- 
ble ;  what  is  rectified  is  nhvnys  of  a  nat  ore  lo  be  nltered 
without  great  injury  or  i*(Ihrt  HnhlTunl  or  individual 
Jfenlts  are  corrected ;  '  Desire  is  corrected  when  there  is 
aianderaessor  admiration  expressed  which  partakes  of 


the  passion.  Licentious  lanajuagehaaaomethmg  bruta\ 
In  it  which  disgraces  humanity. '— Stskls.  Individual 
mistakes  are  rectified;  *  A  man  has  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a  party ;  of  soft, 
ening  the  envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and  recufurng 
the  prejudiced.'— Addison.  A  person  corrects  himseir 
or  another  of  a  bad  habit  in  speaking  or  pronounsing; 
lie  rectifiea  any  errour  in  his  accounts.  Mistakes  in 
writing  must  be  corrected  for  the  advantage  of  the 
scholar ;  mistakes  in  pecuniary  transactions  cannot  be 
too  soon  rectified  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

Reform  like  rectify  is  used  only  for  one's  self  when 
it  respects  personal  actions :  buircform  and  correct  ate 
likewise  employed  for  matters  of  general  interest.    Cor- 
rect in  neither  case  amounts  to  the  same  as  reform.    A 
person  corrects  himself  of  particular  habits ;  he  reforms 
Ills  whole  life ;  what  is  corrected  Undergoes  a  chance, 
more  or  less  slight;  what  is  reformed  assumes  a  new 
form  and  becomes  a  new  thing.    Correction  is  always 
advisable:  it  is  the  removal  of  an  evil;  reform  is 
equally  so  as  it  respects  a  man's  own  conduct ;  but  as 
it  respects  pubilck  matters,  it  is  altogether  of  a  ques- 
tionable nature ;  a  man  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  reform 
himself,  nor  too  late  to  attempt  reforming  the  constitu- 
tions of  society .  The  abuses  of  government  may  always 
be  advantageously  corrected  by  the  judicious  bnudbf  a 
wise  minister;  reforme  In  e>  state  are  always  attended 
with  a  certain  evil,  and  promise  but  an  uncertain  good; 
they  are  never  recommended  but  by  the  young,  the 
thoughtless,  the  busy,  or  the  interested.    The  reformat 
tion  of  laws  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  prince ; 
Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  fame, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name, 
After  a  life  of  generous  toils  endur'd, 
The  Gauls  subdu'd,  or  property  secur*d, 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm*ri, 
Or  laws  eatablish'd,  and  the  world  reformed. 

Pom. 


CORRECT,  ACCURATE. 

Correct  Is  equivalent  to  corrected  («.  To  Amend,)  or 
set  to  rights.  Accurate  (v.  Accurate)  implies  property 
done  with  care,  or  by  the  application  of  care.  Correct 
is  negative  in  Its  sense ;  accurate  is  positive ;  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  be  free  from  fault  to  be  cerrsct ;  it  must  contain 
every  minute  particular  to  be  accurate.  Information  is 
correct  which  contains  nothing  but  facts ;  '  BaUust  the 
most  elegant  and  correct  of  all  the  Latin  historians, 
observes,  that  in  his  time  when  the  most  formidable 
states  of  the  world  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  the 
re puHlck  sunk  into  those  two  opposite  vices  of  a  quite 
different  nature,  luxury  and  avarice.* — Addison.  In- 
formation is  accurate  when  It  contains  a  vast  number 
of  del  nils ;  « Those  ancients  who  were  the  most  accu- 
rate in  their  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temper  of  man- 
kind, have  with  treat  exactness  allotted  inclinations 
and  objects  of  desire  to  every  stage  of  life.'— Btkklk. 

What  hi  incorrect  is  allied  to  falsehood;  what  is  tase- 
curate  Is  general  and  indefinite. 

According  to  the  dialect  of  modern  times,  In  which 
gross  vices  are  varnished  over  with  smooth  names,  a 
liar  is  said  to  speak  incorrectly;  this  is  however  not 
only  an  inaccurate  but  an  incorrect  mode  of  speech,  for 
a  lie  is  a  direct  violation  of  truth,  and  the  mesrreet  Is 
only  a  deviation  from  it  to  greater  or  teat  extent 


JUSTNESS,  CORRECTNESS. 
Justness,  fYomjv*  law  (v.  Justice),  Is  tr»  conformity 
to  established  principle:  correctness,  from  rectus  right 
or  straight  (v.  Correct),  is  the  conformity  to  a  certain 
mark  or  line:  the  former  is  used  In  the  moral  or  Im- 
proper sense  only ;  the  latter  is  used  either  in  the  \n\.ye.t 
or  improper  sense.  We  estimate  the  value  of  lemaika 
by  their  justness,  that  Is,  their  accordance  toce  "" 
admitted  principles;  '  Few  men,  possessed  of  the 


perfect  sight,  can  describe  visual  objects  with  mora 
spirit  and  justness  than  Mr.  Blackkick  the  poet,  bora 
blind.'— Burki.  Correctnees  of  outline  la  of  the  first 
importance  In  drawing ;  correctness  of  dates  enhances 
the  value  of  a  history ;  * !  do  not  mean  the  popular  elo- 
quence which  cannot  be  tolerated  at  the  her,  butt  hat rsr- 
rectnees  of  style  and  elegance  of  method  which  at  ones 
ntensesand  persuades  the  hearer.'— Sin  Wm.  Jones  It 
bus  been  justly  observed  by  the  moralists  of  antiquity, 
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yuttemrtef  alievll;  funttaansseieVim  state 
aertmtim  what  they  tee  and  hear. 

ACCURATE,  EXACT,  PRECISE. 

Accurate,  In  French  accurate,  Latin  oeeicratiw,  par- 
tidple  of  occur*,  compounded  of  the  intensive  ac  or  ad 
and  cnre  to  take  care  of,  signifies  done  with  great  care ; 
smact,  In  French  exacts,  Latin  ezactue,  participle  of 
sxt/»  to  finish  or  complete,  denotes  the  quality  of  com- 
pteteness,  the  absence  of  defect;  precise,  in  French 
precis,  Latin  prmdsua,  participle  of  prmdao  to  cut  by 
role,  signifies  the  qualify  of  doing  by  rule. 

A  man  Is  accurate  when  he  avoids  faults;  exact, 
when  he  attends  to  every  mlnutia,  and  leaves  nothing 
undone ;  prtcisc,  when  be  does  it  according  to  a  certain 
measure.  These  epithets,  therefore,  bear  a  comparative 
relation  to  each  other ;  tract  expresses  more  than  accu- 
rals, and  precise  more  than  exact.  A  n  account  is  accu- 
raU in  which  there  Is  no  misrepresentation  ;  it  is  exact 
when  nothing  essential  is  omitted ;  It  is  precise  when  it 
■  particular  details  of  time,  place,  and  clrcum- 


Accurxcy  is  indispensable  in  all  our  concerns,  be  they 
ever  so  ordinary ;  ♦  An  eminent  artist  who  wrought  up 
his  pictures  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  gave  them 
an  those  delicate  touches  which  are  apt  to  please  the 
nicest  eye,  is  represented  as  tuning  a  theorbo/ — Aoni- 
son.  Exactness  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  matters 
of  economy  and  taste ;  *  This  lady  is  the  roost  exact 
eeonomist,  without  appearing  busy.'— Conorbvb.  In 
some  cases,  where  great  results  How  from  trifling 
causes,  the  greatest  precision  becomes  requisite:  we 
may,  however,  be  too  precise  when  we  dwell  on  unim- 
portant particulars;  but  we  never  can  be  too  occur  ale 
or  exact.  Hence  the  epithet  predee  Is  sometimes  taken 
m  the  unfit vourabie  sense  for  affectedly  exact;  'An 
apparent  desire  of  admiration,  a  reflection  upon  their 
own  merit,  and  a  predee  behaviour  in  their  general 
conduct,  are  almost  inseparable  accidents  in  beauties.* 
— HvoKSs.  An  accurate  man  will  save  himself  much 
trouble ;  an  exact  man  will  gain  himself  much  credit ; 
and  u  precise  man  will  take  much  pains  only  to  render 
himself  ridiculous.  Young  people  should  strive  to  do 
every  thing  accurately,  which  they  think  worth  doing 
at  all,  and  thus  they  will  learn  to  be  exact  or  precise,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

Accuracy,  moreover,  concerns  our  mechanical  la- 
bours, and  the  operations  of  our  senses  end  under- 
standings; *  An  aptness  to  Jumble  things  together, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  likeness,  hinders  the  mind 
from  accurate  conceptions  of  them.'— Lockk.  Exact- 
uess  respects  our  dealings  with  others,  or  our  views  of 
things;  » Angels  and  spirits,  in  their  several  degrees  of 
elevation  above  ns,  may  be  endowed  with  more  com- 
prehensive faculties ;  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  have 
perfect  and  exact  views  of  nil  finite  beings  that  come 
under  their  consideration.*— Locke.  Precision  is  ap- 
plied to  our  habits  and  manners  in  society,  or  to  our 
representations  of  things ;  '  A  definition  is  the  only  way 
whereby  the  precise  meaning  of  moral  words  can  be 
known.'— Locks.  We  write,  we  see,  we  think,  we 
bulge  accurately;  we  are  exact  In  our  payments;  we 
are  precise  in  our  modes  of  dress.  Some  men  are  very 
accurate  in  their  particular  line  of  business,  who  are 
not  rary  exact  in  fulfilling  their  engagements,  nor  very 
precise  in  the  noun  which  they  keep. 

EXACT,  NICE,  PARTICULAR,  PUNCTUAL. 
Bxact  («.  AccuraU);  esse,  In  Saxon  nits,  comes  In 
sal  nvesjabUtty  from  the  German  feme****,  see.  to  enjoy, 
*  '"  ig  n  quick  and  discriminating  taste ;  particular 
here  directed  to  a  particular  point ;  punctual, 
Latin  punctual  a  point,  signifies  keeping  to  a 

Exact  and  nice  are  to  be  compared  in  their  applica- 
tion, either  to  persons  or  things ;  particular  and  punc- 
tual only  in  application  to  persons.  To  be  exact,  is  to 
arrive  at  perfection ;  to  be  ntce,  is  to  be  free  from 
units ;  to  be  particular,  is  to  be  nice  in  certai  n  particu- 
lars ;  to  be  punctual,  is  to  be  exact  in  certain  points. 
We  are  exact  In  eur  conduct  or  in  what  we  do ;  nice 
man  particular  in  our  mode  of  doing  it;  punctual  as  to 
the  time  and  season  for  doing  it  It  is  necessary  to  be 
exact  m  our  accounts ;  to  be  nice  as  an  artist  in  the 
eaoke  and  distribution  of  colours;  to  be  particular  as 


a  man  of  business,  In  the  number  end  the  details  of 
merchandises  that  ere  to  be  delivered  out ,  to  be  pen* 
tual  in  observing  the  hour  or  the  day  tbnt  has  been  fixed 
upon  for  keeping  appointments. 

Exactness  and  punctuality  are  always  taken  m  a 
good  sense;  they  4e»ignate  an  attention  to  that  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  they  form  a  part  of  one's 
duty ;  niccuese  and  particularity  are  not  always  taken 
li.  the  best  sense ;  tliey  designate  an  excessive  atiention 
to  things  of  Inferiour  importance ;  to  matters  of  taste 
and  choice.  Early  habits  of  method  and  regularity  will 
make  ajnan  very  exact  in  the  performance  of  all  his 
duties,  and  particularly  punctual  in  his  payments: 
*  What  if  you  and  I  iuquiie  how  money  matters  stand 
between  us  7  With  all  my  heart,  I  love  exact  dealing; 
and  let  Hocus  audit.'— Ann vtunot.  'The  trading 
part  of  mankind  sufFer  by  the  want  of  punctuality  in 
the  dealings  of  persons  above  them.' — Steels.  An 
over  niccness  in  the  observance  of  mechanical  rules 
often  supplies  the  want  of  genius;  or  a  nicencee  to 
regard  to  one's  diet  is  the  mark  of  an  epicure ; 
Nor  bo  so  nice  in  taste  myself  to  know, 
If  what  1  swallow,  be  a  thrush  or  no.— Dat na* 
Thus  crlticks,  of  less  Judgement  than  caprice 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exact,  but  ntce.— Porn, 
tt  is  the  mark  of  a  contracted  mind  to  amuse  itself  with 
particularitiee  about  the  dress,  the  person,  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable 
for  a  person  to  be  particular  in  the  account  he  is  called 
upon  to  give  of  any  transaction :  '  I  have  been  the  more 
particular  in  this  inquiry,  because  I  hear  there  is  scare* 
a  village  In  England  that  has  not  a  Moll  White  in  It-'— 
Aodiboh. 

When  exact  and  nice  are  applied  to  things,  the  for- 
mer expresses  more  then  the  miter;  we  speak  of  an 
exact,  resemblance,  and  a  nice  distinction.  The  exact 
point  is  that  which  we  wish  to  reach ;  '  We  know  not 
so  much  as  the  true  names  of  either  Homer  or  Virgil, 
with  any  exactness?— Walsh.  The  nice  point  is  thai 
which  it  is  difficult  to  keep ;  '  Every  age  a  man  pusses 
through,  and  way  of  life  be  entases  in,  has  some  par- 
ticular vice  or  Imperfection  naturally  cleaving  to  ft, 
which  it  will  require  his  nicest  care  to  avoid.*— Bun 


alanines  her 
fines  the  Li 
point. 


REFORM,  REFORMATION. 

Reform  has  a  general,  and  reformation  a  particular 
application :  whatever  undergoes  such  a  change  as  to 
give  a  new  form  to  an  object  occasions  a  reform ;  when 
such  a  change  is  produced  in  the  moral  character,  it  b) 
termed  a  reformation:  the  concerns  of  a  state  require 
occasional  reform;  which,  when  administered  with 
discretion,  may  be  of  great  benefit,  otherwise  of  great 
injury ;  *  He  was  anxious  to  keep  the  distemper  of 
France  from  the  least  countenance  in  England,  where 
lie  was  sure  some  winked  persons  had  shown  a  strong 
disposition  to  recommend  an  imitation  of  the  French 
spirit  of  reform?— Bdrxe.  The  concerns  of  an  indi- 
vidual require  reformation;  'Examples  are  pictures, 
and  strike,  the  senses,  nay,  raise  the  passions,  and  call  hi 
those  (the  strongest  and  most  general  of  all  motives)  to 
the  aid  of  reformation.9— Form.  When  re/ens  and 
reformation  are  applied  to  the  moral  character,  the 
former  has  a  more  extensive  signification  than  the 
latter :  the  term  reform  conveying  the  idea  of  a  com- 
plete amendment ;  reformation  implying  only  the  pro- 
cess of  amending  or  improving. 

A  reform  in  one's  life  and  conversation  will  always 
be  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  hap- 
piness to  the  individual:  when  we  observe  any  ap- 
proaches to  reformation,  we  may  cease  to  despair  of 
the  individual  who  gives  the  happy  indications. 

TO  RECLAtM,  REFORM 
Reclaim,  from  dome  to  call,  signifies  to  call  back  to 

its  right  place  that  which  has  cone  astray ;  reform  sAof 

nines  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article. 
A  man  hi  reclaimed  from  his  vicious  courses  by  the 

force cf  advice  or  exhortation ;  he  may  be  reformed  by, 

various  means,  external  or  internal. 
A  parent  endeavours  to  reclaim  a  child,  but  too  often 

tn  vain ;  '  Scotland  had  nothing  to  dread  from  a  prin- 

oess  of  Mary's  character,  who  was  wholly  occupied  hi 

endeavouring,  to  reclaim  her  heretical  subjects,*— Re- 
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bkrtbok.    A  hardened  offender  la  seMomrtfWswd,  nor 

•  a  corrupt  Hale  easy  to  heroformod; 
A  monkey,  to  reform  the  timet, 
Resolv'd  to  visit  foreign  climea^-GAY. 

PROGRESS,  PROFICIENCY,  IMPROVEMENT. 
Progress  (v.  Proceeding)  is  a  generic*  term,  the  rest 
are  specified;  proficiency,  from  the  Latin  proficio,  com- 
bounded  of  pre  &ad  facto,  signifies  a  profited  state,  that 
is  to  say,  a  progress  already  made ;  and  improvement, 
from  the  verb  improved,  signifies  an  improved  condition, 
that  is,  progress  in  that  which  improves.  The  pro- 
gress here,  as  in  the  former  paragraph,  marks  the  step 
or  motion  onward,  and  the  two  others  the  point  already 
reached;  but  the  term  progress  is  applied  either  in  the 
proper  or  improper  sense,  that  ts,  either  to  those  tra- 
velling forward,  or  to  those  going  on  stepwise  In  any 
work ;  proficiency  is  applied  in  the  proper  sense,  to  the 
ground  gained  in  an  art,  and  improvement  to  what  is 
gained  in  science  or  arts :  when  idle  people  set  out 
about  any  work,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  that  they 
make  any  progress  in  it  from  time  to  lime; 
Solon,  the  sage,  his  progress  never  ceas'd, 
Bat  still  his  learning  with  his  days  increas'd. 

Durham. 
Those  who  have  a  thorough  taste  forehher  musick  or 
drawing  will  make  a  proficiency  in  it  which  is  astonish- 
ing to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances ;  '  When  the  lad  was  about  nineteen,  his  uncle 
desired  to  see  him,  that  be  might  know  what  prefi- 
cienev  be  had  made.'— Hawbjeswobth.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  mind  can  never  be  so  effectually  and  easily 
obtained  as  In  the  period  of  childhood ;  'The  metrical 
part  of  our  poetry,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  was  capable 
of  more  improvement.'— Tirwhitt. 

PROGRESS,  PROGRESSION,  ADVANCE. 
ADVANCEMENT. 
A  forward  motion  Is  designated  by  these  terms:  but 
progress  and  progression  simply  imply  this  sort  of 
motion ;  advance  and  advancement  also  imply  an  ap- 

Eroxiination  to  some  object :  we  may  make  a  progress 
1  that  which  has  no  speeifick  termination,  as  a  pro 
gross  in  learning,  which  may  cease  only  with  life ;  »1 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  a  regular  history  of 
the  progress  which  our  ancestors  have  made  in  this 
species  of  versification.'— Ttrwhitt.  The  advance 
Is  only  made  to  some  limited  point  or  object  in  view  ; 
as  an  advance  in  wealth  or  honour,  which  may  find  a 
termination  within  the  lift;  'The  most  successful  stu- 
dents make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by  short  flights.' 

— JoHKSOlf. 

Progress  and  advance  are  said  of  that  which  has 
been  passed  over;  but  progression  and  advancement 
may  be  said  of  that  which  one  is  passing :  the  progress 
Is  made,  or  a  person  is  In  advance;  he  is  in  the  act  of 
•regression  or  advancement :  a  child  makes  a  pro- 
feces  in  learning  by  daily  attention ;  the  progression 
from  one  stage  of  learning  to  another  Is  not  always  per- 
ceptible; 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  pro/retro*.— Thomson. 
It  Is  not  always  possible  to  overtake  one  who  is  in  ad- 
vance; sometimes  a  person's  advancement  is  retarded 
by  circumstances  that  are  altogether  contingent;  '1 
have  lived  to  see  the  fierce  advancement,  the  sudden 
turn,  and  the  abrupt  period,  of  three  or  four  enormous 
friendships.'— Pops.  The  first  step  in  any  destructive 
course  still  prepares  for  the  second,  and  the  second  for 
the  third,  alter  which  there  Is  no  stop,  but  the  progress 
is  Infinite. 


CORRECTION,  DISCIPLINE,  PUNISHMENT. 

As  correction  and  discipline  have  commonly  required 

Snnishment  to  render  them  efficacious,  custom  has  af- 
xed  to  them  a  strong  resemblance  lo  their  application, 
although  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  ob- 
vious marks  of  difference.  The  piomlnem  idea  in  cor- 
rection (e.  To  correct),  is  that  of  making  right  what  has 
been  wrong.  In  discipline,  from  the  Latin  disapltna 
and  disco  to  'irarr.,  the  leading  Idea  is  that  of  instructing  ■ 
or  regulating.    In  punishment  from  the  Latin  panto,  i  amends  for  au  offence ;  mulct,  in  Latin  mulct*, 


and  the  Greek  mho  pain,  the  leading  Idea  Is  that  of  in- 
flicting pain. 

Children  are  the  peculiar  subjects  of  correction; 
discipline  and  punishment  are  confined  to  no  age.  A 
wise.parent  eorrecte  bis  child ; 

Wilt  thou,  pupil-like,  , 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod  1 

Shaksfba&k. 
A  master  maintains  discipline  in  his  school ;  a  general 
preserves  discipline  in  his  army ;  *  The  imaginations 
of  young  men  are  of  a  roving  nature,  and  their  passions 
under  no  discipline  or  restraint.' — Addison.  Who- 
ever commits  a  fault  Is  liable  to  be  punished  by  those 
who  have  authority  over  him ;  if  be  commits  a  crime 
he  subjects  himself  to  be  punished  by  law. 

Correction  and  discipline  are  mostly  exercised  by 
means  of  chastisement,  for  which  they  are  often-em- 
ployed as  a  substitute ;  punishment  is  inflicted  in  any 
way  that  gives  pain.  Correction  and  discipline  are  both 
of  them  personal  acts  of  authority  exercised  by  superi- 
ours  over  inferlours,  but  the  former  is  mostly  employed 
by  one  individual  over  another :  the  latter  has  regard  to 
a  number  who  are  the  subjects  of  it  directly  or  indi- 
rectly :  punishment  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
agent  by  which  the  action  Is  performed ;  it  may  pro- 
ceed alike  from  persons  or  things.  A  parent  who 
spares  the  due  correction  of  his  child,  or  a  master  who 
does  not  use  a  proper  discipline  in  bin  school,  will  alike 
be  punished  by  the  Insubordination  and  irregularities  of 
those  over  whom  tbey  have  a  control; 

When  by  lust  vengeance  impious  mortals  perish, 

The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure. 

Addiso*. 

TO  CHASTEN,  TO  CHASTISE. 

Chasten,  chastise,  both  come  through  the  French 
ehdlier,  from  the  Latin  castigo,  which  la  compounded 
of  castus  and  ago  to  make  pure. 

Chasten  has  most  regard  to  the  end,  ehastioe  to  the 
means;  the  former  Is  an  act  of  the  Deity,  the  latter  a 
human  action:  God  chastens  his  faithful  people  tc 
cleanse  them  from  their  transgressions ;  parents  chastiss 
their  children  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  faults :  afflic- 
tions are  the  means  which  the  Almighty  adopts  rat 
chastening  those  whom  he  wishes  to  make  more  obe- 
dient to  his  wUi ; 

I  follow  thee,  safe  guide!  the  path 

Thou  leadst  me;  and  to  the  band  of  ITesven  submit, 

However  chastening.^-Mihron. 
Stripes  we  the  means  by  which  offenders  are  chastised; 
*  Bad  characters  are  dispersed  abroad  whh  proQurion ;  I 
hope  for  example's  sake,  and  (as  punishments  are  de- 
signed by  the  civil  power)  more  for  the  delivering  of  the 
innocent,  than  the  chastising  of  the  guilty.'— Huohku. 
To  tkosien  Is  also  sometimes  taken  in  the  sense  of 
making  chaste  by  o  course  of  discipline,  either  moral, 
literary,  or  religious,  as  to  chasten  the  fancy,  or  to 
chasten  the  style ;  ( By  repairing  sometimes  to  the  bouse 
of  mourning,  you  would  chasten  the  looseness  of  fancy/ 
—Blair. 

STRICT,  SEVERE. 
Strict,  from  strictus,  bound  or  confined,  charaesarlaea 
the  thing  which  binds  or  keeps  in  control :  severe  («. 
Austere)  characterizes  in  the  proper  sense  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  person  to  inflict  pain,  and  in  an  extended 
application  the  thine  which  inflicts  pain.  The  term 
strict  Is*  thorefore,  taken  always  in  the  good  sense ;  se- 
vere is  good  or  bad,  according  to  circumstances :  he  who 
has  authority  over  others  must  be  strut,  in  enJbreJns 
obedience,  in  keeping  good  order,  and  a  proper  attention 
to  their  duties;  but  it  Is  possible  to-be  very  severe  in 
punishing  those  who  are  under  us,  and  yet  very  las  ta 
all  mattem  that  our  duty  demands  of  us ; 


Lyeurgus  then,  who  bow'd  beneath  the  force 
Of  strictest  discipline,  severely  wise, 
All  human  passions.— Thomson. 


PINE,  MULCT,  PENALTY,  FORFMTURE. 

^Y**,frcm  the  Latin  Jinie  the  end  or  purpose,  skjnmea. 

by  «n  extended  application,  satisfaction  by  way  or 
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tram  mulgyo  to  draw  or  wipe,  because  an  offence  to 
wiped off/by  money ;  penalty, in  Laiin pamalitus. from 
•ems  a  pain,  signifies  wbat  giv  es  pain  by  way  or  pun- 
tohment;  forfeiture,  from  fir/tit,  in  French  f off  ait, 
from  forfaire,  signinee  to  do  away  or  low  by  doing 
wrong. 

The  jiae  and  stale*  are  always  pecuniary ;  a  penalty 
nay  be  pecuniary ;  a  forfeiture  applies  to  any  loss  of 
personal  property :  the  Jtne  and  swfct  are  imposed ; 
the  penalty  is  inflicted  or  incurred ;  the  forfeit***  to 


The  violation  of  a  rale  or  law  to  attended  with  a 
Jbu  or  inlet,  but  the  former  Is  a  term  ef  general  use ; 
the  latter  is  rather  a  technical  term  in  law :  a  criminal 
offence  incurs  a  penalty :  negligence  of  duty  occasions 
ttes  forfeiture. 

A  Jbu  or  ntmlet  serves  either  as  punishment  to  the 
ojfcader,  or  as  an  amends  for  the  oflence ; 

Too  dear  a  Jbu,  ah  much  lamented  maid ! 
For  warring  with  the  Trojans  thou  hast  paid. 
Darns*. 

For  to  prohibit  and  dispense, 

To  find  out  or  to  make  oflence, 

To  set  what  characters  they  please, 

And  mulcts  on  sin,  or  godliness} 

Must  prove  a  pretty  thriving  trade.— Butlsr. 

A  penalty  always  inflicts  some  kind  of  pain  as  a 
puntohmeat  on  the  oflbnder ;  '  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  as  for  the  laws  of  men,  gratitude  to  not  enjoined 
by  the  sanction  of  penalties.'— Bovtb.  A  forfeiture 
to  attended  with  loss  as  a  punishment  to  the  delin- 
quent: (Tbe  Earl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  secundum 
leges  Normannorum,  could  only  be  punished  by  a  for* 
failure  of  his  inheritance.'— Tyrwhitt.     'In  the 


i  law,  If  a  lord  manumits  his  slave,  gross  in- 

S tirade  In  the  person  so  made  free  forfeits  hit  free- 
n.'— South.  Among  the  Chinese,  all  offence*  are 
punished  with  fines  or  flogging ;  the  Roman  Catholicks 
were  formerly  subject  to  penalties  If  detected  In  the 
performance  of  their  religious  worship :  societies  sub- 
ject their  members  to  forfeitures  for  the  violation  of 
their  laws. 


TO  BANISH,  EXILE,  EXPEL, 

Banish,  in  French  bannir.  German  frsxasn,  signi- 
fied to  pot  out  of  a  community  by  a  ban  or  civil  inter- 
dict, which  was  formerly  either  ecclesiastical  or  civU 


sub,  in  French  exUer,  from  the  Latin  exilium  banish- 
ment, and  exul  an  exile,  compounded  of  extra  and 
•slam  the  soli,  signifies  to  put  away  from  one's  native 
soil  or  country;  expel,  in  Latin  expetto,  compounded 
of  as  and  petto  to  drive,  signifies  to  drive  out 

The  idea  of  exclusion,  or  of  a  coercive  removal  from 
a  place,  to  common  to  these  terms:  banishment  in- 
cludes the  removal  from  any  place,  or  the  prohibition 
of  access  to  any  place,  where  one  has  been,  or  whither 
one  to  in  the  habit  of  going;  exile  signifies  the  re- 
moval from  one's  home:  to  exile,  therefore,  to  to 
banish,  but  to  banish,  to  not  always  to  exile  :*  the 
Tanrains  were  banished  from  Rome:  Goriolanus  was 
exiled. 

Banishment  follows  from  a  decree  of  justice;  exits 
either  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances  or  an  order  of 
sutborUy :  banishment  to  a  disgraceful  punishment  in- 
meted  by  tribunals  upon  delinquents ;  exile  to  a  dis- 
grace Incurred  without  dishonour:  exile  removes  us 
from  onr  country:  banishment  drives  us  from  it  igno- 
mlniously:  it  fa  the  custom  in  Russia  to  banish  of- 
fenders to  Siberia;  Ovid  wae  exiled  by  an  order  of 


Banishment  to  an  action,  a  eompulsory  exercise  of 
power  over  another,  which  must  be  submitted  to ; 

O  banishment  I  Eternal  banishment  1 
Ne'er  to  return !  Must  we  ne'er  meet  again ! 
My  heart  will  break.— Otw at. 

Exile  to  a  state  into  which  we  may  go  voluntarily; 
■any  Romans  chose  to  go  into  exile  rather  than  await 
the  judgement  of  the  people,  by  whom  they  might 


•Vide 


Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  fore'd  by  fate, 

And  haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate, 

ExpeWd  and  exiVd,  left  the  Trojan  shore*— Daman 
Banishment  and  expulsion  both  mark  a  disgraceful 
and  coercive  exclusion,  but  banishment  to  authorita 
live;  it  to  a  publics  aet  of  government:  expulsion  is 
simply  coercive ;  it  to  the  act  of  a  private  individual,  or 
a  small  community;  'The  expulsion  and  escape  of 
Hippias  st  length  set  Athens  free.'— CuMaanLAiw. 
Banishment  always  supposes  a  removal  to  a  distant 
spot,  to  another  land ;  expulsion  never  reaches  beyond 
a  particular  house  or  society :  expulsion  from  the  uni- 
versity, or  any  publtck  school,  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  discovering  a  refractory  temper,  or  a  pro- 
pensity to  insubordination. 

Banishment  and  expulsion  are  likewise  used  in  a 
figurative  sense,  although  exile  to  not :  in  this  sense, 
banishment  marks  a  distant  and  entire  removal ;  expul- 
sion a  violent  removal :  we  banish  that  which  it  to  not 
prudent  to  retain;  we  expel  that  which  to  noxious. 
Hopes  are  banished  from  the  mind  wheo  every  prospect 
of  success  has  disappeared ;  fears  are  banished  when 
they  are  altogether  groundless; 

If  sweet  content  to  banished  from  my  soul, 
Life  grows  a  burden  and  a  weight  of  wo. 

GsMTLKMAJf. 

Envy,  hatred,  and  every  evil  passion,  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  mind  as  disturbers  of  its  peace:  bar* 
mony  and  good  humour  are  best  promoted  by  banish- 
ing from  conversation  aO  subjects  of  difference  in  re- 
ligion and  politicks;  good  morals  require  that  every 
unseemly  word  should  be  expelled  from  conversation; 
1  In  all  the  tottering  imbecility  of  a  new  government, 
and  with  a  parliament  totally  unmanageable,  his 
Majesty  (King  William  m.)  persevered.  He  perse- 
vered to  ezpef  the  fears  of  his  people  by  his  fortitude; 
to  steady  their  fickleness  by  hb  constancy.'— Beau. 


PREVAILINO.PREVALENT.  RULING, 
OVERRULING,  PREDOMINANT. 


tiling  and  prevalent  both  come  from  the  Latin 
9  to  be  strong  abovs  others  j  ruling:,  overruling', 
dominant  (from  dominor  to  rule),  signify  ruling 


Prevailing  and  prevalent  both  come  from  the  Latin 
prevaleo  to  be  stroi 
and  predominant  ( 
or  bearing  greater  sway  than  others. 

Prevailing  expresses  the  actual  state  or 
particular  object :  prevalent  marks  the  quality  c  . 
vailing,  as  It  affects  objects  in  general.  The  same 
distinction  extols  between  overruling  and  predomi- 
nant   A  person  has  a  prevailing  sense  of  religion ; 

*  The  evils  naturally  consequent  upon  a  prevailing- 
temptation  are  intolerable.'— South.  Religious  feel- 
ing to  prevalent  In  a  country  or  m  a  community.  The 
prevailing  idea  at  present  to  in  favour  of  the  legitimate 
rights  of  sovereigns:  a  contrary  principle  has  been 
very  prevalent  for  many  years ;  *  The  conduct  of  a 
peculiar  providence  made  the  Instruments  of  that  great 
design  prevalent  and  victorious,  and  all  those  moun- 
tains of  opposition  to  become  plains.'— South.  Pre- 
vailing and  prevalent  mark  simply  the  existing  state 
of  superiority:  ruling  and  predominant  express  this 
state,  in  relation  to  some  other  which  it  has  superseded 
or  reduced  to  a  state  of  inferiority.  An  opinion  to 
said  to  be  prevailing  as  respects  the  number  of  persons 
by  whom  it  to  maintained:  a  principle  is  said  to  be 
ruling  as  respects  the  superiour  influence  which  it  has 
over  the  conduct  of  men  more  than  any  other ; 

Wbate'er  thou  shalt  ordain,  thou  ruling  pow'r, 
Unknown  and  sudden  be  the  dreadful  hour. 

Rows. 
An  argument  Is  overruling  that  bears  down  every 
other,  and  Providence  to  said  to  be  overruling  when  ft 
determines  things  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of 
events;  'Nor  can  a  man  independently  of  the  over- 
ruling influence  of  God's  blessing  and  care,  call  him 
self  one  penny  richer.'— South.  Particular  disorders 
sre  prevalent  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  they 
affect  the  generality  of  persons:  a  particular  taste  or 
fashion  to  predominant  which  supersedes  all  other 
tastes  or  fashions.  Excessive  drinking  to  too  prevalent 
a  practice  In  England :  virtue  to  certainly  predominant 
over  vice  in  this  country,  if  it  be  in  any  country; 

*  The  doctrine  of  not  owning  a  foreigner  to  be  a  king 
was  held  and  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  a  predominant 
sect  of  the  Jews.'— Psjdbaux. 
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TO  OVERBALANCE,  OUTWEIGH, 
PREPONDERATE. 

To  overbalance  la  to  throw  Um  balance  oner  on  one 
ride;  to  outweigh  is  to  exceed  in  weight;  to  prepon- 
derate, from  prm  before,  and  pouduo  ft  weight,  signifies 
also  to  exceed  in  weight 

Although  these  terma  approach  so  near  to  each  other 
la  their  original  meaning,  yet  they  have  now  a  different 
application:  in  the  proper  sense,  a  person  overbalance* 
himself  who  loses  hia  balance  and  goes  on  one  side ;  a 
heavy  body  outmeighs  one  that  is  light,  when  they  are 
put  into  the  same  pair  of  scales.  Overbalance  and 
outweigh  are  likewise  used  in  the  improper  applica- 
tion ;  preponderate  is  never  used  otherwise :  things  ore 
said  to  overbalance  which  are  supposed  to  turn  the 
scale  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  they  are  said  to  out- 
weigh when  Uiey  arc  to  be  weighed  against  each  other ; 
they  are  eaJd  to  preponderate  when  one  weighs  every 
thing  eisa  down:  the  evils  which  arise  from  inno- 
vations In  society  commonly  overbalance  the  good ; 
*  Whatever  any  man  may  have  written  or  done,  his 
precepts  or  bis  va.jur  will  scarcely  overbalance  the 
unimportant  uniformity  which  runs  through  his  time.' 
— Johnson.  The  will  of  a  parent  should  outweigh 
every  personal  consideration  in  the  mind  of  a  child ; 
If  endless  ages  can  emtweigh  on  hour, 
Let  not  the  laurel  but  the  palm  inspire — Youao. 
Children  can  never  he  unmindful  of  their  duty  to  their 
parents  where  the  power  of  religion  preponderates  in 
the  heart;  'Looks  which  do  not  correspond  with  the 
heart  cannot  be  assumed  without  labour,  nor  continued 
without  pain ;  the  motive  to  relinquish  them  must, 
therefore,  aoon  sr<ytm«V<tf«/— HAwmnswoaTiL 


TO  OVERRULE,  SUPERSEDE. 
To  overrule  la  literally  to  get  the  superiority  of  rule ; 
and  to  supersede  is  to  get  the  upper  or  superiour  seat ; 
but  the  former  Is  employed  only  as  the  act  of  persons 
or  things  personified  ;  the  latter  b  also  applied  to  things 
as  the  agents:  a  man  may  ha  overruled  in  his  do- 
mestick  government,  or  he  may  be  overruled  in  a 
publlck  assembly,  or  be  may  be  overruled  io  the 
cabinet ;  *  When  fancy  begins  to  be  overruled  by  rea- 
son, and  corrected  by  experience,  the  most  artful  tale 
raises  but  little  curiosity.'— Johrsor.  Large  works  in 
general  supersede  the  necessity  of  smaller  ones,  by 
containing  that  which  Is  superiour  both  in  quantity  and 
quality;  or  one  person  euperoedee  another  in  an  office ; 
1  Chriatoval  received  a  commission  empowering  him  to 
supersede  Cortes.'— Robcrtsor. 

CHIEF,  CHIEFTAIN,  LEADER,  HEAD. 

Chief  and  chieftain  signify  he  who  is  chief;  leader, 
from  10  lead,  mid  head,  from  the  head,  sufficiently 
designate  their  own  signification. 

Chief  respects  precedency  In  civil  ms tiers;  leeder 
regard*  the  direction  of  enterprises :  chieftain  Is  cm 
ployed  for  the  superiour  in  military  rank :  and  head  for 
the  nuperiour  In  general  concerns. 

Anions  snvages  the  chief  of  every  tribe  Is  a  despotlck 
prince  within  his  own  district.  Factions  and  parties 
In  a  state,  like  savaee  tribes,  must  have  their  leaders, 
to  whom  they  are  blindly  devoted,  and  by  whom  they 
are  instigated  to  every  desperate  proceeding.  Rob- 
bers hnvc  their  chief  tains,  who  plan  and  direct  every 
thins,  having  an  unlimited  power  over  the  baud. 
The  heads  of  faihlllea  were,  Io  the  primitive  now,  the 
chiefs,  who  in  conjunction  regulated  the  uffirirs  of 
state. 

Chiefs  have  a  permanent  power,  whieh  may  descend 
by  inheritance  to  branches  of  the  some  families ; 

No  ehtef  like  thee,  Menestheue,  Greece  could  yield, 

To  marshal  arirles  in  the  dusty  field.— Porn. 

Lenders  and  chief toine  have  a  deputed  power  with 
which  they  are  invested,  as  the  time  and  occasion 
require;  'Their  constant  emulation  in  military  re- 
nown dissolved  not  that  inviolable  friendship  which 
the  ancient  Saxons  professed  to  their  chieftain  and  to 
each  ether.'— Hon*.  'Savage  alleged  that  he  wns 
Chen  dependent  upon  th«  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was 
an  implicit  follower  of  the  ministry ;  and,  being  en- 
joined by  him.  not  without  menaces,  to  write  In  prab* 
Of  his  leader,  he  had  not  sufficient  resolution  to  sacri- 


fice the 


to  that  of  Integrity,  w 


Jobrsor.  Hondo  have  a  natural  power  springing  oof 
of  the  nature  of  their  birth,  rank,  talents,  and  aims* 
Hon ;  It  la  not  hereditary*  but  it  may  be  successive,  an 
the  father  lathe  head  of  his  family,  and  may  he  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son ;  a  head  Is  also  sometimes  temporary 
and  partial,  aa  the  hood  of  a  party ;  '  As  each  is 
more  able  to  distinguish  himself  as  ibehead  of  a  patty, 
he  will  less  readily  be  made  a  follower  or  associate/— 
Johrsor. 

Chiefe  ought  to  have  superiority  of  birth  combined 
with  talents  lor  ruling ;  leaders  and  chieftains  require 
a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit;  heads  should  have  Is  Is— 
for  directing. 


CHIEF,  PRINCIPAL,  MAIN. 

Chief,  tn  French  chef,  from  the  Latin  caput  the  heaa\ 
signifies  belonging  to  the  uppermost  part;  »n" 
In  French  principal,  Latin  principalis,  comes  I 
prnueps  a  chief  or  prince,  signifying  belonging  to  a 
prince;  main,  from  the  Latin  magnue,  signifies  in  a 
great  degree. 

Chief  respects  order  and  rank ;  principal  has  regard 
to  importance  and  respectability ;  main  to  degree  or 
quantity.  We  speak  of  a  chief  clerk ;  a  commander 
in  chief :  the  chief  person  in  a  city :  but  the  principal 
people  in  a  city ;  the  principal  circumstances  in  a  nar- 
rative, and  the  statu,  object. 

The  chief  cities,  as  mentioned  by  pmgrsjhets,  on 
timse  which  are  classed  in  the  first  tank ; 
What  is  man, 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?  A  beast,  no  more! 

SBAxantaxa. 

The  principal  clttes  generally  Include  those  which 
are  the  most  considerable  for  wealth  and  population 
these,  however,  are  not  always  technically  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  chief  cities;  'The  right 
which  one  man  has  to  the  actions  of  another  is  gene- 
rally borrowed,  or  derived  from  one  or  both  of  then 
two  great  originals,  production  or  possession,  which  two  e 
are  certainly  the  principal  and  most  undoubted  rights 
that  take  place  in  the  world.'— South.  The  main  end 
of  roan's  exertions  is  the  acquirement  of  wealth ;  'To 
the  accidental  or  adventitious  porta  of  Paradise  Lost, 
some  slight  exceptions  may  be  made;  bat  the  sues 
fahrick  is  inamoveobly  supported.'— Johrsos. 


ESPECIALLY,  PARTICULARLY,  PRINCI- 
PALLY, CHIEFLY. 
Espedaltv  and  *«raie«ZaWy  are  excluslvo  or  super 
lative  in  their  import ;  they  refer  to  one  object  out  of 
many  that  is  superiour  to  all:  principally  and  coiqfa 
are  comparative  In  their  import;  they  desicnato  la 
general  the  superiority  of  some  objects  over  others 
EepedaUf  to  a  term  of  stronger  import  than  particw 
lariu,  and  principally  expresses  something  less  geoe- 
rni  than  chiefy :  we  ought  to  have  God  before  our 
cyes  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  those  moments 
when  we  present  ourselves  before  htm  In  prayer ;  *  All 
love  has  something  of  blindness  In  it,  but  the  love  of 
money  espociaUp.*— Sooth.  The  h*at  is  very  op- 
pressive in  all  countries  under  toe  torrid  zone,  but 
particularly  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  there  ia 
a  want  of  shade  and  moisture ;  '  Particularly  let  a 
man  dread  every  grots  act  of  sin.'— Sopth.  It  b  prut- 
cipaltu  among  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society 
thai  we  find  vices  of  every  doscri|«ion  to  be  prevalent; 
'Neither  Pythagoras  nor  any  of  his  disciples  were, 
properly  speaking,  practitioners  of  physiek,  since  they 
applied  themselves  principally  to  the  theory.'— Jajuss. 
Patriots  who  declaim  so  loudly  against  the  measures 
of  government  do  It  chiefty  (may  I  not  aay  solely  Is 
with  a  view  tn  their  own  interest;  'The  reformer) 
gained  credit  chiefhj  among  persons  in  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.'— Roburtsok.. 


TO  GOVERN,  RULE,  REGULATE. 
Govern,  In  French  gevverner,  comes  from  dm 
Latin  gnbemo%  Greek  Kv/bpsdu,  which  properly  sig- 
nify to  govern  a  ship,  and  are  in  all  probability  derives) 
from  the  Hebrew  131  to  prevail  or  be  strong:  roes 
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ajsj  regulate  signify,  to  brlBf  under  a  rsis,  or  make 
by  nti*. 

The  exercise  of  authority  enters  more  or  lew  into  the 
ritnlAceilon  of  these  terms ;  but  to  govern  implies  tbe 
exercise  likewise  of  judgement  end  knowledge. 

To  rate  implies  rather  tbe  unqualified  exerciae  of 
power,  flie  making  tbe  will  the  rule;  a  king  governs 
lua  people  by  means  of  wise  laws  and  an  upright  ad- 
mtnattration :  a  despot  rules  Over  a  nation  according 
to  his  arbitrary  decision ;  if  he  have  no  principle  his 
rule  becomes  an  oppressive  tyranny :  of  Robespierre 
It  baa  been  said,  that  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  /seem, 
he  aimed  at  least  at  ruling. 

These  tenna  are  applied  either  to  persons  or  things: 
persons govern or  rsis  oUiers;  or tliey  govern,  rule,  or 
regulate  things. 

In  regard  to  persons,  /wens  is  always  In  a  good 
sense,  but  rule  is  sometfiiies  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  it 
la  naturaily  associated  with  an  abuse  of  power:  to 
govern  hi  so  perfectly  discretionary,  that  we  speak  of 
governing  ourselves;  but  we  Speak  only  of  ruling 
others:  nothing  can  be  more  lamentable  than  to  be 
ruled  by  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  govern  him- 

Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  then 

It  becomes  impossible  to  govern  men.— Wallbe. 

It  Is  the  business  of  a  man  to  rule  his  house  by  keeping 
all  its  members  in  due  subjection  to  his  authority ;  It  is 
tie  duty  of  a  person  to  rule  those  who  are  under  him 
in  all  matters  wherein  they  are  incompetent  to  govern 
themselves; 

Marg'ret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rtile  the  king, 
Bui  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

SHAKSPSARB. 

To  govern,  necessarily  supposes  tbe  adoption  of  jo- 
dtdous  means;  but  ruling  is  confined  to  no  means  but 
each  as  will  obtain  tbe  end  of  subjecting  the  will  of 
one  to  that  of  another ;  a  woman  to  said  to  rule  by 
obeying;  an  artful  and  imperious  woman  will  have 
recourse  to  varioos  stratagems  to  elude  the  power  to 
which  she  ought  to  submit,  and  render  It  subservient  to 


In*  application  to  things,  govern  and  rule  admit  of 
a  similar  distinction :  a  minister  governs  the  state,  and 
a  pilot  govern*  the  vessel ;  the  movements  of  the  nia- 
ebine  are  in  both  cases  directed  by  the  exerciae  of  the 


Whence  can  thai  very  motion  take  ha  birth, 
Not  sure  from  matter,  from  dull  clods  of  earth  f 
But  from  a  living  spirit  toda/d  within, 
Which  governs  aU  the  bodily  machine.— Jxxths. 

A  person  rule*  the  times,  seasons,  fashions,  and  the 
like;  U  hi  an  act  of  the  individual  will ; 

When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree, 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw ; 
Law*  erlnd  the  poor,  ana  rich  men  rule  the  law ; 
I  fly  from  patty  tyrants  to  the  throne.— Goldsmith. 

teguluts  Is  a  species  of  governing  simply  by  judse- 
*aem;  the  word  Is  applicable  to  things  of  minor  mo- 
ment, where  tbe  force  of  authority  is  not  so  requisite : 
one  governs  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  or  a  large  body 
where  great  interests  are  involved ;  we  regulate  the 


of  an  individual,  or  we  regulate  in  cases 
where  good  order  or  convenience  only  is  consulted ; 
Regulate  the  patient  in  his  manner  of  living.'— Wise- 
Man.  Bo  likewise  in  regard  to  ourselves,  we  govern 
our  passions,  but  we  regulate  our  affections. 

These  terms  are  all  properly  used  to  denote  the  acts 
of  conscious  agents,  but  by  a  figure  of  personification 
they  may  be  applied  to  inanimate  or  moral  objects:  the 
price  of  one  market  governs  the  price  of  another,  or 
governs  the  seller  in  his  demand;  'The  chief  point 
which  he  is  to  carry  always  in  bis  eye,  and  by  which 
he  is  to  govern  all  his  counsels,  designs,  and  actions.* 
— Arrxasuav.  Fashion  and  caprice  rale  the  majority, 
er  particular  fashions  mis  ; 

Distracting  thoughts  by  tarns  his  bosom  rmTa\ 
Mow  flr'd  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reasoa  coord. 

Pore. 
One  dock  may  regulate  many  others;  *  Though  a 
tease  of  moral  good  and  etll  be  deeply  Impressed  on 


the  heart  of  man,  it  is  not  of  sufBdent  power  to  rc/w 
lute  hie  lift/— Blauu 


GOVERNMENT,  ADMINISTRATION. 
Both  these  terms  may  be  employed  cither  to  deekj 
nate  the  set  of  governing  and  administering,  or  the 
persons  governing  and  administering. .  In  both  cases 
government  has  a  more  extensive  meaning  than  adnuh 
lustration  :  the  government  includes  every  exercise  of 
authority ;  tho  administration  implies  only  that  exer* 
else  or  authority,  which  consists  in  putting  the  laws 
or  will  of  another  in  force :  hence,  when  we  speak  of 
the  government,  as  it  respects  the  persons,  it  implies 
the  whole  body  of  constituted  authorities;  and  tbe 
administration,  only  that  part  which  puts  in  execu- 
tion the  intentions  of  the  whole :  the  government  of  a 
country,  therefore,  may  remain  unaltered,  while  the 
administration  undergoes  many  changes ;  (  Govern- 
ment hi  an  art  above  the  attainment  of  an  ordinary . 
genius.'— Soctb.  It  is  the  business  of  the  government 
to  make  treaties  of  peace  and  war ;  and  without  a  go- 
vernment it  is  impossible  for  any  people  to  negnciate; 
4  What  are  we  to  do  if  the  government  and  the  whole 
community  are  of  tbe  same  description  V— Burks- 
It  is  the  business  of  the  administration  to  administer 
Justice,  to  regulate  the  finances,  and  to  direct  all  the 
complicated  concerns  of  a  nation ;  without  an  admi- 
nistration allpubHck  business  would  be  at  a  stand; 
4  lu  treating  of  an  invisible  world,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  there  carried  on  by  tbe  Father 
of  spirits,  particulars  occur  which  appear  bicompre 
hensible.'— Buna. 

GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION. 

Government  is  here  as  in  the  former  article  (e.  Go 
vemment)  the  generlck  term ;  constitution  the  specifies. 
Government  implies  generally  the  act  of  governing  or 
exercising  authority  under  any  fonn  whatever;  csa> 
ttitutwn  Implies  any  eonstituted  or  fixed  form  of 
government :  we  may  have  a  government  without  a 
constitution ;  we  cannot  have  a  constitution  without 
a  government,  lit  the  first  formation  of  society  go- 
vernment was  placed  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who 
exercised  authority  according  to  discretion  rather  than 
any  fixed  rule  or  law:  here  then  was  government 
without  a  constitution :  as  time  and  experience  proved 
the  necessity  of  some  established  form,  and  the  wisdom 
of  enlightened  men  discovered  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  different  forms,  government  in  every 
country  assumed  a  more  definite  shape,  and  became 
the  constitution  of  the  country ;  hence  tlien  the  union 
of  government  and  constitution.  Governments  are 
divided  by  politics  I  writers  into  three  classes,  monar- 
chical, aiutocratlck,  and  republican :  but  these  three 
general  forms  have  been  sdopied  with  such  variations 
and  modifications  as  to  sender  the  constitution  of  every 
country  something  peculiar  to  itself;  l¥ren  govern* 
mente  have  committed  moie  flagrant  acts  of  tyranny 
ihnn  the  most  perfect  despotick  governments  which  we 
have  ever  known.* — Busk*.  'The  physician  of  the 
state  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  cure  of  distempers, 
undertakes  to  regenerate  constitutions,  ought  to  show 
uncommon  powers.'— Bub xa. 

Political  squabblers  have  always  chosen  to  consider 
government  in  its  limited  sense  as  including  only  the 
supreme  or  executive  authority,  and  the  tonstitution 
as  that  which  hi  set  up  by  Uie  authority  of  the  people; 
but  this  hi  only  a  forced  application  of  a  general  term 
lo  serve  the  |  ui  noses  of  party.  Constitution,  accord- 
ing to  its  real  signification,  docs  not  convey  the  idea 
of  the  source  of  power  any  mure  than  government ; 
the  constitution  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  formed 
or  constituted  by  the  monarch  as  government  is  exer- 
cised by  the  monarch ;  and  of  this  we  may  be  assured, 
that  what  is  to  be  formed  specifically  by  any  person  or 
persons  so  as  to  become  constituted  mint  be  framed  by 
something  more  authoritative  than  a  rabble.  The 
constitution  may,  as  I  have  before  observed,  be  the 
work  of  time,  for  most  of  the  constitutions  in  Europe, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  are  Indebted  te 
time  and  the  natural  course  of  events  for  their  esta- 
blishment ;  but  in  our  own  country  the  case  has  bcea 
so  far  different  that  by  the  wlvdom  and  humanity  of 
those  in  government  or  power,  a  constitution,  has  beea 
expressly  formed,  which  distinguishes  the    English 
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■•Hon  from  all  othen  Hanoo  the  word  «m*<rfiiUwmb 
applied  by  distinction  to  Uie  English  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  since  this  constitution  has  happily  secured 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  tbe  people  by  salutary  Jaws, 
a  vulgar  errour  bas  arftmn  that  the  constitution  is  the 
work  of  the  people,  and  by  a  natural  consequence  it  Is 
maintained  that  the  people,  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  constitution,  have  the  right  of  Introducing 
changes ;  a  dangerous  errour  which  cannot  be  com- 
bated with  too  much  steadfastness.  It  must  be  obvious 
to  all  who  reflect  on  this  subject  that  the  constitution, 
as  far  as  It  is  assignable  to  the  efforts  of  any  man  or 
set  of  men,  was  never  the  work  of  the  people;  but 
of  the  government  or  those  who  held  the  supreme 
power. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  calculated  to  lessen  the 
Jealousies  of  the  people  towards  their  government,  and 
to  abate  that  overweening  complacency  with  which 
they  are  apt  to  look  upon  themselves,  and  theirown 
Imagtnary  work;  for  it  Is  Impossible  but  that  they 
must  regard  with  a  more  dispassionate  eye  ,the  pos- 
sesosrs  of  power,  when  they  see  themselves  indebted  to 

•  those  in  power  for  the  most  admirable  constitution 

'  ever  framed. 

The  constitution  Is  In  danger,  is  the  watchword  of 
a  party  who  want  to  increase  the  power  of  the  people; 
but  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with,  history,  and  re- 
member* that  before  the  constitution  was  fully  formed 
it  was  the  people  who  overturned  tbe  government,  will 
perceive  that  much  more  Is  to  be  apprehended  by 
throwing  any  weight  Into  the  scale  of  the  popular  side 
of  government,  than  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
executive  government.  The  constitution  of  England 
has  arrived  at  the  acme  of  human  perfection ;  H  en- 
sures to  every  man  as  much  as  he  can  wish  ;  it  de- 
prives no  man  of  what  he  can  consistently  with  the 
publick  peace  expect ;  it  has  within  itself  adequate 
powers  for  correcting  every  evil  and  abuse  as  it  may 
arise,  and  Is  fuHy  competent  to  make  such  modifica- 
tions of  its  own  powers  as  the  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. Every  good  citizen  therefore  wUl  be  contented 
to  leave  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  those  constituted  authorities  as  they  at  present  exist, 
fully  assured  that  if  they  have  not  the  wisdom  and 
the  power  to  meet  every  exigency,  the  evil  will  not  be 
diminished  by  making  the  people  our  legislators. 


UNRULY,  UNGOVERNABLE,  REFRACTORY. 
Unruly  marks  the  want  of  disposition  to  be  ruled : 
ungovernable,  an  absolute  incapacity  to  be  governed : 
the  former  Is  a  temporary  or  partial  errour,  the  latter 
Is  an  habitual  defect.  In  tbe  temper:  a  volatile  child 
will  be  occasionally  unruly ;  any  child  of  strong  pas- 
sions will  become  ungovernable  by  excessive  indul- 
gence: we  say  that  our  wills  are  unruly,  and  our 
tempers  are  ungovernable;  '  How  hardly  is  the  restive 
unruly  will  of  man  first  tamed  and  broke  to  duty.*— 
Booth. 

Heav'ns,  how  unlike  their  Beljle  sires  of  old! 
Sough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold. 

Goldsmith. 

The  unruly  respects  that  which  is  to  be  ruled  or  turned 
at  the  instant,  and  is  applicable  therefore  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  children :  ungovernable  respects  that 
which  is  to  be  put  into  a  regular  course,  and  is  appli- 
cable therefore  either  to  tbe  management  of  children 
or  the  direction  of  those  who  are  above  die  state  of 
childhood ;  a  child  is  unruly  in  his  actions,  and  ungo- 
vernable in  his  conduct  Refractory,  which  from  the 
Latin  ref  rings  to  break  open,  marks  tbe  disposition  to 
break  every  thing  down  before  it,  is  tbe  excess  of  the 
unruly  with  regard  to  children :  the  unruly  is  however 
negative ;  but  the  refractory  Is  positive :  an  unruly 
child  objects  to  be  ruled;  a  refractory  child  sets  up  a 
positive  resistance  to  all  rule :  an  unruly  child  may  be 
altogether  silent  and  passive ;  a  refractory  child  always 
commits  himself  by  some  act  of  intemperance  in  word 
or  deed :  he  is  unruly  If  in  any  degree  he  gives  trouble 
In  tbe  ruling;  he  is  refractory  if  he  refuses  altoge- 
ther to  be  ruled.  This  term  refractory  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  brutes;  '  I  conceive  (replied  Nicholas) 
I  stand  here  before  you,  my  most  equitable  judges,  for 
no  worse  a  crime  than  cudgelling  my  refractory  mules. 

CUBL**RLUn>. 


TUMULTUOUS,  TURBULENT,  SEDITIOUS, 
MUTINOUS. 

Tumultuous  describes  the  disposition  to  make  a 
noise ;  those  who  attend  tbe  play-bouses,  particularly 
the  lower  orders,  are  frequently  tumultuous ;  '  Many 
civil  broils  and  tumultuous  rebellions,  they  fairly  over- 
came, by  reason  of  the  continual  presence  of  their 
king,  whose  only  presence  oftentimes  constrains  tho 
unruly  people  from  a  thousand  evil  occasions.' — 
Spamaa  {.on  Ireland).  Turbulent  marks  a  hostile 
spirit  of  resistance  to  authority;  when  prisoners  are 
dissatisfied  they  are  frequently  turbulent;  'Men of 
ambitious  and  turbulent  spirits,  that  were  dissatisfied 
with  privacy,  were  allowed  to  engage  in  matter*  of 
state.'— BaaTLST.  Seditious  marks  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  government;  during  the  French  revolution  the 
people  were  often  disposed  to  be  seditious ;  *  Very 
many  of  the  nobility  in  Edinburgh,  at  thai  lime,  did 
not  appear  yet  in  this  seditious  behaviour.'— CLAasa- 
don.—  Mutinous  marks  a  spirit  of  resistance  against 
officers  either  in  tho  army  or  navy ;  a  general  wfu  not 
fail  to  quell  the  first  risings  of  a  mutinous  spirit; 

Lend  me  your  guards,  that  If  persuasion  nil. 

Force  may  against  the  mutinous  prevail.— Wall** 
Electioneering  mobs  are  always  tumultuous;  the 
young  and  the  ignorant  are  so  averse  to  control  that 
they  are  easily  led  by  the  example  of  an  individual  to 
be  turbulent;  among  the  Romans  the  people  were  in 
the  habit  of  holding  seditious  meetings,  and  some- 
times the  soldiery  would  he  mutinous. 

TUMULTUOUS,  TUMULTUARY 
Tumultuous  signifies  having  tumult ;  tumultuary. 
disposed  for  tumult:  the  former  is  applied  to  object. 
In  general ;  the  latter  to  persons  only :  in  tumultuous 
meetings  the  voice  of  reason  is  tbe  last  thing  that  is 
heard ; 

.   But,  O !  beyond  description  happiest  be 
Who  ne'er  must  roll  on  life's  tumultuous  sea. 

Paioa. 
It  Is  tbe  natural  tendency  of  large  andnromf 
assemblies   to  become   tumultuary;   'With 
tuary,  but  irresistible  violence,  the  Scotch  insurgents 
fell  upon  the  churches  in  that  city  (Perth).*— Robkht- 


INSURRECTION,  SEDITION,  REBELLION, 

HEVOLT. 
Insurrection,  from  eurgo  to  rise  up^  signifies  rising 

that 

......  _  .    «w- 

lion,  in  Latin  rebellio,  from  rebello,  signifies  turning 
upon  or  against  In  a  hostile  manner ;  revolt,  in  French 
reveller,  n  most  probably  compounded  of  re  and  volter, 
from  volvo  to  roll,  signifying  to  roll  or  turn  back  from, 
to  turn  against. 

The  term  insurrection  is  general;  it Ss  used  In  a 
good  or  bad  sens?,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
power  against  which  one  rises  up ;  sedition  and  re- 
bellion are  more  raeciflck ;  they  are  always  taken  in  the 
bad  sense  of  unallowed  opposition  to  lawful  authority. 
There  may  be  an  insurrection  against  usurped  power, 
which  Is  always  justifiable ;  but  sedition  and  rebellion 
are  levelled  against  power  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  legitimate.  Insurrection  is  always  open ;  It  in  a 
rising  up  of  many  In  a  mass ;  but  It  dues  not  Imply 
any  concerted,  or  any  specifically  active  measure;  a 
united  spirit  of  opposition,  as  the  moving  cause,  is  all 
that  Is  comprehended  in  the  meaning  of  the  term ; 
»  Elizabeth  enjoyed  a  wonderful  calm  (excepting  some 
short  gusts  of  insurrection  at  the  beginning)  for  near 
inforty-fi  '  '  "     *    **  ~  "  " 


upon  forty-five  yearn  together.*— Howatx.  Sedition  is 
either  secret  or  open,  according  to  circumstances;  in 
popular  governments  it  will  be  open  and  determined ; 
In  monarchical  governments  it  Is  secretly  organised ; 
•  When  the  Roman  people  began  to  bring  in  plebeians 
to  the  office  of  chierest  power  and  dignity,  then  began 
those  seditions  which  so  long  distempered,  and  at 
length  ruined,  the  state.'— TaitrLt.  Rebellion  is  tbe 
consummation  of  oeditien  :  the  scheme  of  opposition 
which  bas  been  digested  in  secrecy  breaks  out  into 
open  hostilities,  and  becomes  r  ' 
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tfthatrcMttss 
Came  like  itself,  in  taw  and  abject  route, 
You  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords, 
Had  not  been  here  to  dieai  the  ugly  forme 
Of  baee  and  bloody  insurrection.— Shxesrau. 
The  insurrection  which  wal  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  In 
the  time  of  Richard  If.  was  an  unhappy  Inetanee  of 
widely  extended  delusion  anions  the  common  people ; 
the  insurrection  in  Madrid,  in  the  year  1808,  against 
the  infamous  usurpation  of  Buonaparte,  has  led  to.lhe 
most  important  results  that  ever  sprung  from  any  com- 
motion.    Rome  was  the  grand  theatre  of  seditions, 
which  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Tribune* :  England  has 
beendfsgraced  by  one  rebellion,  which  ended  in  the 
death  ofltt  kins. 

Sedition  to  common  to  all  forms  of  government,  but 
flourishes  most  In  republic**,  since  there  it  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  a  political  or  moral  offence :  rebellion 
extols  properly  in  none  but  monarchical  states;  in 
which  the  allegiance  that  men  owe  to  their  sovereign 
teosires  to  be  broken  with  the  utmost  violence,  in  order 
to  be  shaken  off  Insurrections  may  be  made  by  nations 
against  a  foreign  dominion,  or  by  subjects  against  their 
government:  sedition  and  rebellion  are  carried  on  by 
eaUeets  only  against  their  government:  revolt  Is  car- 
ried on  only  by  nations  against  a  foreign  dominion ; 
upon  ihe  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  most  of  his 
conquered  countries  revolted  from  his  successors; 
•  He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as  much 
enfeebled  by  daily  revolts. '— Ralbish. 

Revolt  ie  also  applied  to  moral  objects  In  the  same 
sense;  'Our  self-love  is  ever  ready  to  revolt  from 
our  better  judgement,  and  Join  the  enemy  within.'— 
Btuls. 


FACTION,  PARTY.    - 

•  These  two  words  equally  suppose  the  union  of 
■any  persons,  and  their  opposition  to  certain  viewe 
**~  *  *  ""  'r  own.  But  faction,  from  factio 
i  activity  and  secret  machination 
against  those  whose  views  are  opposed ;  and  ssrty, 
from  the  verb  to  part  or  split,  expresses  only  a  division 
of  opinion. 

The  term  parts  has  of  itself  nothing  odious,  that 
affection  Is  always  so.  Any  man,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  may  have  a  ssrty  either  at  court  or  in  th« 
army,  m  the  city  or  in  literature,  without  being  himself 
kmncdistely  implicated  in  raising  It;  but  factions  are 
always  the  result  of  active  efforts ;  one  may  have  a 
party  for  one's  merit  from  the  number  and  ardour  of 
one's  friends ;  but  •faction  to  raised  by  busy  and  tor- 
•olew  spirts  for  their  own  purposes.  Rome  was  torn 
by  the  intestine  factions  of  Cesar  and  Pompey : 
nance,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  to 
the  period  of  Buonaparte's  usurpation,  was  sucees- 
srverV  governed  by  same  ruling  faction  which  raised 
itself  upon  the  mine  of  that  which  it  had  destroyed. 
factions  are  not  so  prevalent  in  England  as  parties, 
owiag  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  constitution ; 
bat  there  are  not  wanting  factions  spirits  who,  if  they 
could  overturn  the  present  balance  of  power  which 
has  been  so  happily  obtained,  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  practising  their  arts  alternately  on  the  high  and 
low,  and  carrying  on  their  schemes  by  the  aid  of  both. 
Paction  hi  the  demon  of  discord,  armed  with  the  power 
to  do  endless  mischief,  and  intent  alone  on  destroying 
whatever  opposes  its  progress.  Wo  to  that  state  into 
which  it  has  found  an  entrance ;  •  It  to  the  restless  am- 
Mtiooof  a  few  artful  men  that  thus  breaks  a  people 
into  faction*,  and  draws  several  well-meaning  persons 
to  their  interest  by  a  specious  concern  for  their  coun- 
try.'— Addison.  Parly  spirit  may  show  Itself  in  noisy 
debate;  but  while  it  keeps  within  the  legitimate  bonnes 
of  opposition,  it  is  an  evil  that  must  be  endured  :  *  As 
man  formerly  became  eminent  in  learned  societies  by 
their  parts  and  acquisitions,  they  now  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  warmth  and  violence  with  which 
they  espouse  their  respective  parties.'— Anntson. 

FACTIOUS,  SEDITIOUS. 
Factions,  in  Latin  factiosns  from  fariolo  do,slg- 
sJues  Ihe  same  as  busy  or  intermeddling;  ready  to 


take  an  active  part  in  matters  of  one' sown  immediate 
concern ;  seditious,  in  Latin  eedUiosus,  signifies  prone 
to  sedition  (e.  Insurrection). 

Factions  is  an  epithet  to  characterize  the  tempers  of 
men;  seditions  characterises  their  conduct :  the  fac 
tions  man  attempts  to  raise  himself  into  Importance, 
he  aims  at  authority,  and  seeks  to  interfere  in  the  mea- 
sures of  government;  the  oeditions  man  attempts  to 
excite  others,  and  to  provoke  their  resistance  to  esta- 
blished authority:  the  first  wants  to  be  a  law-giver; 
the  second  does  not  hesitate  to  be  a  law- breaker:  the 
first  wants  to  direct  the  state;  the  second  to  overturn 
It:  the  factions  man  is  mostly  in  possession  of  either 
power,  rank,  or  fortune ;  the  seditious  man  is  seldom 
elevated  in  station  or  circumstances  above  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  Roman  tribones  were  in  general 
little  better  than  factions  demagogues;  such,  in  fact, 
as  abound  in  all  republicks:  Wat  Tyler  was  a  sedi- 
tions disturber  of  the  peace,  factious  is  mtstb>ao- 
plied  to  individuate; 

He  fa  a  traitor,  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  crop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

SHAXJrKAlS. 

Seditious  is  employed  for  bodies  of  men :  hence  we 
speak  of  a  factious  nobiemao,  a  seditious  multitude ; 
1  Prance  is  considered  (by  the  ministry)  as  merely  a 
foreign  power,  and  the  eeditieui  English  only  as  a 
domeetick  faction.'— Burks. 


OBSTINATE,   CONTUMACIOUS,   STUBBORN, 
HEADSTRONG,  HEADY 

Obstinate,  in  Latin  obstinatus,  participle  ofobstino, 
from  s*  and  etino,  eto  or  sieto,  signifies  standing  in  tbo 
way  of  another;  contumacious-,  prone  to  contumacp 
(e.  Contumacy) ;  stubborn,  or  stoutbom,  stiff  or  im- 
moveable by  nature ;  headstrong,  strong  in  the  bead  or 
the  mind ;  and  heady,  full  of  one's  own  head. 

Obstinacy  is  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  contumacy  \a 
either  a  particular  state  of  feeling  or  a  mode  of  action : 
obstinacy  consists  in  an  attachment  to  one's  own  mode 
of  acting  ;  contumacf  consists  in  a  swelling  contempt 
of  others :  the  obstinate  man  adheres  tenaciously  to 
his  own  ways,  and  opposes  reason  to  reason :  the  con- 
tumacious man  disputes  the  right  of  another  to  control 
his  actions,  and  opposes  force  to  force.    Obstinacf 
interferes  with  a  man's  privste  conduct,  and  makes 
him  bUnd  to  right  reason ;  contumacy  Is  ft  crime  against 
lawful  authority ;  the  contumacious  man  sets  himself 
against  his  superiours:  when  young  people  are  obeli- 
note  they  are  bad  subjects  of  education ; 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature ; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cries,  forbear 
With  obstinacy  fixes  there.— Swirr. 
When  people  are  contumacious  they  are  troublesome 
subjects  to  the  king ;  'When  an  offender  Is  cited  to 
appear  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  and  be  neglects  to  do 
it,  he  is  pronounced  contumaei one.*— Bsvaainoa. 

The  stubborn  and  the  headstrong  are  species  of  the 
obstinate ;  the  former  lies  altogether  in  tire  perversion 
of  the  will ;  the  latter  In  the  perversion  of  the  Judge- 
ment: the  stubborn  person  wills  what  he  wills;  the 
headstrong  person  thinks  what  he  thinks.  Stubborn- 
ness is  mostly  inherent  in  the  nature :  a  headstrong 
temper  Ie  commonly  associated  with  violence  and  1m* 
petuosity  of  character.  Obstinacf  discovers  itself  in 
persons  of  all  ages  and  stations;  a  stubborn  and  head- 
strong disposition  betray  themselves  mostly  in  those 
who  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  will of  another. 

The  obstinate  keep  the  opinions  which  they  have 
once  embraced  in  spite  of  all  proof;  but  they  are  not 
hasty  In  forming  their  opinions,  nor  adopt  them  with- 
out a  choice:  the  headstrong  setae  the  first  opinions 
that  offer,  and  act  upon  them  in  spite  of  all  remon 


•  VideBeauzce: 
Id 


"  Faction,  parti." 


We,  blindly  by  our  headstrong  passions  led, 

Are  hot  for  action.— Drtdb*. 
The  stubborn  follow  the  ruling  will  or  bent  of  tns 
mind,  without  regard  to  any  opinions :  they  are  not  Co 
be  turned  by  force  or  persuasion ; 

From  whence  be  brought  them  to  these  salvage  parts. 
And  with  science  mollified  their  stubborn  hearts. 

SrsirsKR. 
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If  in  obstinate  child  be  treated  with  some  degree  of 
Indulgence,  there  may  be  hopes  of  correctinf  hie  fail- 
ing ;  but  a  stubborn  and  a  headstrong  child  are  trou- 
blesome subjects  of  education,  who  will  baffle  the  ut- 
most skill  and  patience:  the  former  is  insensibla  to  all 
reason ;  the  latter  has  blinded  the  little  reason  which 
he  possesses :  the  former  is  unconscious  of  every  thing, 
but  the  simple  will  and  determination  to  do  what  he 
does ;  the  latter  is  so  preoccupied  with  Us  own  favour- 
ite ideas  as  to  set  every  other  at  nought :  force  serves 
mostly  to  confirm  both  in  their  perverse  resolution  of 
persistence.  Heady  te  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the 
thing  rather  than  the  person ;  *  Heady  confidence  pro- 
mises victory  without  contest'— Johnson. 

CONTUMACY,  REBELLION. 

Contumacy,  from  the  Latin  coututnaz,  compounded 
of  contra  and  tame*  to  swell,  signifies  the  sweniug 
one's  self  by  way  of  resistance ;  rebellion,  in  Latin 
rebeUio,  from  rebcllo,  or  re  and  bello  to  war  in  return, 
signifies  carrying  on  war  against  tLose  to  whom  we 
owe,  and  have  before  paid,  a  lawful  subjection 

Resistance  to  lawful  authority  Is  the  common  idea 
included  in  the  signification  Of  both  these  terms,  but 
contumacy  does  not  express  so  much  as  rebellion  ;  the 
contumacious  resist  only  occasionally;  the  rebel  resists 
systematically :  the  contumaciam  stand  only  on  certain 
points,  and  oppose  the  individual;  the  rebel  sets  him- 
self up  against  the  authority  itself:  the  contumacious 
thwart  and  contradict,  they  never  resort  to  open  vio- 
lence; there***  sets  only  by  main  force:  contumacy 
shelters  itself  under  the  plea  of  equity  and  justice; 
•The  censor  told  the  criminal  that  be  spoke  in  con- 
tempt of  the  court,  and  that  be  should  be  proceeded 
against  for  contumacy.*— Addison.  Rebellion  sets  all 
law  and  order  at  defiance;  'The  mother  of  Waller 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden  of  Hampden,  in 
the  same  county,  and  sister  to  Hampden  the  zealot  of 
rebellion.'— Jounton. 


DISAFFECTION,  DISLOYALTY. 
Disaffection  is   general;  disloyalty  is  particular, 
being  a  species  of  disaffection.    Men  are  disaffected 
to  the  government ;  disloyal  to  their  prince. 

Disaffection  may  be  said  with  regard  to  any  form 
of  government ;  disloyalty  only  with  regard  to  a  mo- 
narchy. Although  both  terms  are  commonly  employed 
in  a  bad  sense,  yet  the  former  does  not  always  convey 
the  unfavourable  meaning  which  Is  attached  to  the 
latter.  A  man  may  have  reasons  to  think  himself 
Justified  in  disaffection ;  but  he  will  never  ultemf  t  to 
offer  any  thing  in  Justification  of  disloyalty.  A  usurped 
government  will  nave  many  disaffected  subjects  with 
whom  it  must  deal  leniently; 

Yet,  I  protest,  it  is  no  salt  desire 

Of  seeing  countries  shl  fling  for  a  religion  1 

Nor  any  disaffection  to  the  state 

Where  I  was  bred,  and  unto  which  I  owe 

My  dearest  plots,  bath  brought  me  out 

Ban  JoffsoN. 
The  best  king  may  have  disloyal  subjects,  upon  whom 
he  must  exercise  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  '  Milton  being 
cleared  from  the  effects  of  his  disloyalty,  had  nothing 
required  from  him  but  the  common  duty  of  living 
tn  quiet.'— Johnson.  Many  were  disaffected  to  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  because  they  would 
not  be  disloyal  to  their  king. 

GUIDE,  RULE. 

Guide,  signifies  either  the  person  that  guides,  or  the 
thing  ibt  guides :  rule  is  only  the  thing  that  rules  or 
nguhues ;  raids  is  to  mis  as  the  genus  to  the  species ; 
evenr  rule  u  a  guide  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  guide 
is  often  that  which  exceeds  tho  rule.  The  guide,  in 
the  moral  sense,  as  in  the  proper  sense,  goes  with  us, 
and  points  out  the  exact  path ;  it  docs  not  permit  us  to 
err  either  to  the  right  or  left :  the  rule  marks  out  a 
Una,  beyond  which  we  may  not  go ;  but  it  leaves  us  10 
trace  the  line,  a>d  consequently  to  fail  cither  on  the 
one  side  or  other. 

The  Bible  is  oar  test  guide  for  moral  practi 
'You  must  first  apply  to  religion  as  the  guide  of  Ufa. 
before  you  tan  have  recourse  to  it  as  the  refuge  or 


I    H    •    UUUI    ■»    »|NUl   iui    11a 

mce.  Apophthegm  Is,  In  re- 
bat  eayimg  is  In  regard  to  the 
1  sentiment  pronounced  by  aa 


sorrow.'— Blair.  Its  doctrii.es  as  Interpreted  in  urn 
articles  of  the  established  church  are  the  bestrvb  of 
faith  for  every  Christian  ;  *  There  is  something  so  wild 
and  yet  so  solemn,  in  Sbakspeare's  speeches  of  bis 
ghosts  and  fairies,  and  the  like  imaginary  persons,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  thinking  them  natural,  though  we 
have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  them.'— Adpisok. 


AXIOM,  MAXIM,  APHORISM,  APOPHTHEGM, 

SAYING,    ADAGE.    PROVERB,    BY-WORD 

SAW. 

Axiom,  la  French  axioms,  Latin  axiom*,  comes 
from  the  Greek  allots  to  think  worthy,  signifying  the 
thhnj  valued;  maxim,  in  French  maxims,  in  Latin 
mazimus  the  greatest,  signifies  that  which  Is  most  im 
portent;  aphorism,  from  the  Greek  a<bootcpM  a  short 
sentence,  and  a<bopK><o  to  distinguish,  signifies  that 
which  is  set  apart ;  apophthegm,  in  Greek  &xod4ky*m, 
from  avofdtYYouai  to  speak  pointedly,  signifies  a 
pointed  saying ;  saying  signifies  literally  what  is  said, 
that  Is,  said  habitually ;  adage,  m  Latin  adagium^  pro- 
bably compounded  of  ad  and  ago.  signifies  that  whjeh 
Is  fit  to  be  acted  upon ;  proverb,  in  French  proverbs, 
Latin  properbium,  compounded  of  pro  and  stream, 
signifies  that  expression  which  stands  for  something 
particular;  by-word  signifies  a  word  by  the  by,  or  by 
the  way,  in  the  course  of  conversation ;  saw  Is  but  a 
variation  of  say,  put  for  saying. 

A  given  sentiment  conveyed  In  a  specific  k  sentence, 
or  form  of  expression,  is  the  common  idea  included 
In  the  signification  of  these  terms.  The  axiom  la  a 
truth  of  the  first  value;  a  self-evident  proposition 
which  is  the  basis  of  other  truths.  A  maxim  is  a 
truth  of  the  first  moral  Importance  for  all  practical 
purposes.  An  aphorism  u  a  truth  set  apart  for  its 
poiniedness  and  excellence, 
spect  to  the  ancients,  what  1 
moderns;  it  Is  a  pointeu  sentiment  pronounced  by  1 
individual,  and  adopted  by  others.  Adage+aA  proverb 
are  vulgar  sayings,  the  former  among  the  ancients,  the 
latter  among  the  moderns.  A  byword  H  a  casual 
saying,  originating  In  some  local  circumstance.  Toe 
saw,  which  is  a  barbarous  corruption  of  eaying,  Is  a 
saying  formerly  current  among  the  ignorant 

Axtome  are  In  science  what  maxim*  are  in  morals; 
self-evidence  is  unessential  characterlstick  In  both ;  the 
axiom  presents  Itself  in  so  simple  and  undeniable  a 
form  to  the  understanding  as  to  exclude  doubt,  and 
the  necessity  for  reasoning.  The  maxim,  though  not 
so  definite  in  Its  expression  as  the  axiom,  is  at  the 
same  time  equally  parallel  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  of 
such  gencrsl  application,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by 
all  moral  agent*  who  are  susceptible  of  moral  truth ; 
It  comes  home  to  the  common  sense  of  all  mankind. 
•  «  Things  that  are  equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other,"— "  Two  bodies  cannot  oc- 
cupy the  same  space  at  the  same  time,"  are  axioms 
in  mathematfeks  and  metapbysicks.  "Virtue  m  the 
true  source  of  happiness,"— "  The  happiness  of  man 
is  the  end  of  civil  government,"  are  axioms  in  ethicks 
and  politicks.  "  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine,*'— 
"  When  our  vices  leave  us,  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  leave  them,"  are  among  the  number  of  maxims. 
Between  axioms  and  maxims  there  is  this  obvious 
difference  to  be  observed ;  that  the  axiom  is  unchange- 
able both  in  matter  and  manner,  and  admits  of  little 
or  no  Increase  in  number ;  the  maxim  may  vary  with 
the  circumstances  of  human  life,  and  admit  of  eou- 
sidarablo  extension ;  *  Those  authors  are  to  be  read  at 
schools,  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence,  mast 
principles  of  moral  truth.'— -Johnson.  'It  was  my 
grandfather's  maxim,  that  a  young  man  seldom  makes 
much  money,  who  is  out  0/  his  time  before  two  and 
twenty.1— Johnson. 

Aphorism  is  a  speculative  principle,  either  in  science 
or  morals,  which  is  presented  in  a  few  words  to  the 
undemanding:  it  b  the  substance  of  a  doctrine,  and 
many  aphorisms  may  contain  the  abstract  of  u  science. 
Of  this  description  are  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates, 
and  those  of  Lnvnter  In  physiognomy ;  '  As  this  one 
aphorism,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Oad,  is  virtually 
and  eminently  the  whole  Gospel ;  so  to  confess  or  deny 

•VldeRoubaud: 
aphorlsme." 


'  A  xlome,  maxima,  apophthegm* 
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ft  to  virtually  to  embrace  or  reject  the  whole  round  and 
•dries  of  Gospel  truths.'-— Sooth. 
Saying*  and  apophthegms  differ  from  the  preceding, 
•In  at  much  as  they  always  carry  the  mind  back  to  the 
person  speaking ;  there  is  always  one  who  says  when 
there  is  a  saying  or  an  apophthegm,  and  both  acquire 
a  value  as  luucn  from  the  person  who  utters  them,  as 
from  the  thing  that  is  uttered:  when  Leonids*  was 
asked  why  brave  men  prefer  honour  to  life,  his  answer 
became  an  apophthegm;  namely,  that  they  hold  life 
by  fortune,  and  honour  by  virtue;  *It  is  remarkable 
that  so  near  his  time  so  much  should  be  known  of 
what  Pope  has  written,  and  so  little  of  what  he  has 
said.  One  apophthegm  only  stands  upon  record. 
When  an  objection  raised  against  his  inscription 
toe  Shakspeare  was  defended  by  the  authority  of  Pa- 
trick, be  replied,  that  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a 
dictionary  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  single  word,  but 
not  of  two  words  together.*— Johnson.  Of  this  de- 
scription also  are  the  apophthegms  comprised  by  Plu- 
tarch ;  so  likewise  in  modern  times,  the  Mayings  of 
Franklin's  Old  Richard,  or  those  of  Dr.  Johnson :  these 
are  happy  effusions  of  the  mind  which  men  are  fond  of 
treasuring ;  'The  little  and  short  sayings  of  wise  and 
excellent  men  are  of  great  value,  like  the  dust  of  gold, 
or  the  least  sparks  of  diamonds.*— Tillotson. 

The  adage  and  proverb  are  habitual,  as  well  as  ge- 
neral sayings,  not  repeated  as  the  sayings  of  one,  but 
of  all ;  not  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  person,  but  for 
die  sake  of  the  thing ;  and  they  have  been  used  in  all 
ages  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  sense  of  man- 
kind on  ordinary  subjects.  The  adage  of  former  times 
Is  the  proverb  of  the  present  times;  if  there  be  any 
difference  between  them,  h  lies  in  this,  that  the  former 
are  the  fruit  of  knowledge  and  long  experience,  the 
latter  of  vulgar  observations;  the  adage  »  therefore 
more  refined  than  the  proverb.  Adversity  is  our  best 
teacher,  according  to  the  Greek  adage,  "What  hurts 
us  instructs  us,"—"  Old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught  wilb 
chaiT,"  is  a  vulgar  proverb;  'It is  in  praise  and  com- 
mendation of  men,  as  It  is  in  getting*  and  gains ;  the 
proverb  is  true  that  light  gains  make  heavy  purses :  for 
light  gains  come  thick,  whereas  great  come  now  and 
then.'— Bacon. 

Qaotb  Hudibras,  thou  ofler'st  much, 

But  art  not  able  to  keep  touch, 

Mira  de  bate,  as  *tls  I,  the  adage, 

Id  est,  to  make  a  leek  a  cabbage.— Butler7. 
By-words  rarely  contain  any  important  sentiment ; 
they  mostly  consist  of  familiar  similes,  nick-names, 
and  the  like,  as  the  Cambridge  by-word  of  Hobson's 
choice,  signifying  that  or  none:  the  name  of  Naza- 
rene  was  a  by-word  among  the  Jews,  for  a  Christian ; 
•I  knew  a  pretty  young  girl  in  a  country  village,  who, 
overfond  of  her  own  praise,  became  a  property  to  a 
poor  rogue  in  the  parish,  who  was  ignorant  of  all 
things  but  fawning .--Thas  Isaac  extols  her  out  of  a 
quartern  of  cut  and  dry  every  day  she  lives,  and 
though  the  young  woman  Is  really  haudsnrne,  she  and 
her  beauty  are  become  a  by-word,  and  all  the  country 
round,  she  is  called  nothing  but  Isaac'*  best  Virginia.' 
— AaatrrnifOT.  A  saw  is  vulgar  in  form,  and  vulgar 
In  matter:  it  is  the  partial  saying  of  particular  neigh- 
bourhoods, originating  m  Ignorance  and  superstition : 
of  this  description  are  the  sayings  which  attribute  par- 
ticular properties  to  animals  or  to  plants,  termed  old 
women's  saws;  »If  we  meet  this  dreadful  and  por- 
tentous energy  with  poor  commonplace  proceedings, 
with  trivial  maxims,  paltry  old  saws,  with  doubts, 
fears,  and  suspicions;  down  we  go  in  the  bottom  or 
the  abyss,  and  nothing  short  of  omnipotence  can  save 
us.— Buaxe. 


MAXIM,  PRECEPT,  RULE,  LAW. 
Maxim  (v.  Jlxiom),  is  a  moral  truth  that  carries  its 
own  weight  with  itself;  precept  (v.  Command),  rule 
(v.  Quids),  and  law,  from  lex  and  lego,  signifying  the 
thing  specially  chosen  or  marked  out,  all  borrow  their 
weight  from  some  external  circumstance :  the  precept 
derives  Us  authority  from  the  individual  delivering  it ; 
in  this  manner  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  have  a 
weight  which  gives  them  a  decided  superiority  over 
svery  thing  else :  the  rule  acquires  a  worth  from  its 
fitness  for  guiding  ns  in  our  proceed  ins:  the  law, 
which  is  •  species  of  rule,  derives  its  weight  from  the 
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sanction  of  power.  Maxims  are  often  precept*  inas- 
much as  they  are  communicated  to  us  by  our  patents; 
they  are  rates  inasmuch  as  they  serve  as  a  rule  for 
our  conduct ;  they  are  laws  inasmuch  as  they  have 
the  sanction  of  conscience.  We  respect  the  maxims 
of  antiquity  as  containing  the  essence  of  human  wis- 
dom; *1  think  I  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
every  man  of  good  common  sense  may,  if  he  pleases, 
moat  certainly  berich.'— Bodoell.  We  reverence  the 
precepts  of  religion  as  the  foundation  of  all  happiness; 
1  Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon  precept 
to  warn  us  against  the  anfJcrpaOon  of  future  calami 
ties.»— Johnson.  We  regard  the  rules  of  prudence  as 
preserving  us  from  errours  and  misfortunes; '  I  know 
not  whether  any  mis  has  yet  been  fixed  by  which  It 
may  be  decided  when  poetry  can  properly  be  called 
easy.'— Johnson.  We  respect  the  Jews  as  they  are  the 
basis  of  civil  society; 

God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine.-Mii.T0N. 


LAWFUL,  LEGAL,  LEGITIMATE,  LICIT 
Lawful,  from  law,  and  the  Fjence  lot,  comes  from 
the  Latin  lex,  in  the  same  manner  as  legal  or  legiti- 
mate, all  signifying  in  the  proper  sense  belonging  to 
Jaw.  They  diner  therefore  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  word  law;  lawful  respects  the  low  in  general, 
defined  or  undefined ;  legal  respects  only  civil  law, 
which  is  denned ;  and  legitimate  respects  the  laws  or 
rules  of  science  as  well  as  civil  matters  in  general. 
Licit,  from  the  Latin  licet  to  be  allowed,  is  used  only 
to  characterize  the  moral  quality  of  actions:  the 
lawful  property  implies  conformable  to  or  enjoined  by 
law ;  the  legal  what  is  in  the  form  or  after  the  manner 
of  law,  or  binding  by  law :  it  is  not  lawful  to  coin 
money  with  the  king's  stamp;  a  marriage  is  not  legal 
in  England  which  is  not  solemnized  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  established  church  i  men's  passions  Impel 
them  to  do  many  things  which  are  unlawful  or  illicit  ; 
their  ignorance  leads  them  into  many  things  which  are 
illegal  or  illegitimate.  As  a  good  citizen  and  a  true 
Christian,  every  man  will  be  anxious  to  avoid  every 
thing  which  is  unlawful :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
lawyer  to  define  what  is  legal  or  illegal;  It  is  the 
business  of  the  critick  to  define  what  is  Ugitimatererw 
In  poetry ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  linguist  to  define 
the  legitimate  use  of  words;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
moralist  to  point  out  what  tsftctior  illicit.  As  usurpers 
have  no  lawful  authority,  no  one  Is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  obey  them ;  *  According  to  this  spiritual  doctor 
of  politicks,  If  his  Majesty  does  not  owe  his  crown  to 
the  choice  of  his  people,  he  is  no  lawful  king.'— Busks 
When  a  claim  to  property  cannot  be  made  out  accord- 
ing to  the  established  laws  of  the  country  it  is  not 
legal;  'Bwia's  mental  powers  declined  till  (1741)  it 
was  found  necessary  that  legal  guardians  should  be 
appointed  to  his  person  and  fortune.'— -Johnson.  The 
cause  of  legitimate  sovereigns  is  at  length  brought  to 
a  hnppy  issue ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  will  never 
be  so  unwise  as  ever  to  revive  the  question ;  '  Upon 
the  whole  I  have  sent  this  my  offspring  into  the  world 
in  as  decent  a  dress  as  I  was  able;  a  legitimate  one,  I 
am  sure  it  is.*— Moore.  The  first  inclination  to  an 
illicit  Indulgence  should  be  carefully  suppressed; 
'The  Ring  of  Prussia  charged  some  of  the  officers, 
his  prisoners,  with  maintaining  an  illicit  correspond 
ence.  '—Smollett. 

JUDGE,  UMPIRE,  ARBITER,  ARBITRATOR. 
Judge,  in  Latin  judico  and  judex,  from  jus  right, 
signifies  one  pronouncing  the  law  or  determining  right; 
umpire  is  most  probably  a  corruption  from  empire,  six 
nlfyingone  who  has  authority ;  arbiter  and  arbitrator, 
from  arbitror  to  think  or  determine,  signifying  one  who 
decides. 

Judge  Is  the  generlck  term,  the  others  are  specifick 
terms.  The  judge  determines  In  all  matters  disputed 
or  undisputed ;  be  pronounces, what  is  law  now  as  well 
as  what  will  be  law  for  the  future;  the  umpire  and 
arbiter  are  only  judges  in  particular  cases  that  admit 
of  dispute :  there  may  be  judges  in  literature,  in  arts, 
and  civil  matters; 

Pakemon  shall  be  judge  how  ill  you  rhyme. 

Dbtoxn. 
Umpires  and  arbiters  are  only  judges  in  civil  or  pri 
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vats  matters,  The  judge  pronounces,  In  matters  of 
dfcpute,  according  to  a  written  taw  or  a  prescribed  rale; 
« I  am  hoc  oat  of  the  reach  of  people  whooMlge  me  in 
act  at  thek  judgt*  or  thai*  aretCreter.'— MslHoth 
{Lsttsrs  of  Ptisty).  The  usam-e  decides  iuull  mutters 
of  contest;  and  the  arsttsr  or  crKlretor  In  all  matters 
of  litigation,  according  to  hie  own  judgement.  The 
fmdf*  acts  under  the  appointment  of  government ;  the 
sjssmr*  and  erestrsfer  are  appointed  by  Individuafa: 
the  former  is  cboeeo  for  his  skill;  be  adjudges  the 
palm  to  the  Tictor  according  to  the  merki  of  the  case : 
the  latter  b  chosen  for  bfa  impartiality ;  he  consults  the 
intereats  of  both  by  equalising  their  claims. 

The  office  of  an  English  judge  Is  one  of  the  moat 
honourable  in  the  state;  he  fa  the  voice  of  the  leglslaior, 
and  the  organ  for  dispensing  Justice;  he  holds  the  ba- 
lance between  the  king  and  the  subject:  the  characters 
of  those  who  have  filled  this  office  have  been  every  way 
fitted  to  raise  it  In  the  estimation  of  all  the  world.  An 
umpire  has  no  particular  moral  duty  to  discharge,  nor 
important  oflee ;  but  be  Is  of  use  In  deciding  the  con- 
tested merits  of  bdiridna*.  • 


Greeks,  the  umpire  at  their  games  was  held  in  high 
estimation;  but  the  term  may  be  used  in  poetry  in  a 


To  pray*r,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  stow,  mine  eye  not  anuL 
And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide, 
My  uauttrs  conseience.— Miltoii. 

The  ofike  of  an  arbiter,  although  not  so  elevated  as 
that  of  a  judge  in  Its  literal  sense,  has  often  the  im- 
portant doty  of  a  Christian  peace-maker ;  and  ns  the 
determinations  of  an  wrbiter  are  controlled  by  no  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  the  term  Is  applied  to  monarchs, 
and  even  to  the  Creator  as  the  sovereign  Jtrtitsr  of  the 


Ton  once  have  known  me 
Twist  warring  monarch*  and  contending  states, 
The  glorious  srattsrr-Lawia. 


JUSTICE,  EQUITY. 

•  Jksfccf,  from  je*  right*  is  founded  on  the  lawn  of 
society :  canity,  from  osteite*  fairness,  rightness,  and 
equality,  is  founded  on  the  lews  of  nature. 

Justice  is  a  written  or  prescribed  law,  to  which  one 
h)  bound  to  conform  and  make  it  the  rule  of  one's  de- 
cisions: sevsfyisa  law  In  our  hearts;  it  conforms  to 
no  rule  but  to  circumstances,  and  decides  by  the  con- 
actonsnemof  right  and  wrong.  The  proper  object  of 
Justus  is  to  secure  property ;  the  proper  objector  eeviCy 
1s  to  secure  the  rights  of  humanity.  Justice  Is  ex- 
elusive,  it  assigns  to  every  one  his  own :  it  preserves  the 
subsisting  inequality  between  men :  sentry  fa  communi- 
cative; it  seeks  to  snuUne  the  condition  of  men  by  a 
mir  distribution. 

Justice  forbids  ui  doing  wrong  to  any  one ;  end  re- 
quires us  to  repair  the  wrongs  we  have  done  to  others: 
equity  forbids  us  doing  to  others  what  we  would  not 
have  them  do  to  us ;  it  requires  us  to  do  to  others  what 
in  similar  circumstances  we  would  expect  from  them. 

The  obligations  to  justice  are  imperative:  the  obser- 
vance of  its  laws  is  enforced  by  the  civil  power,  and 
the  breach  of  them  la  exposed  to  punishment:  the  obli- 
gations to  equity  are  altogether  moral ;  we  are  impelled 
to  it  by  the  dictates  of  conscience;  we  cannot  violate 
it  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  Divine  displeasure. 
Jhutics  fa  Inflexible,  it  follows  one  invariable  rule,' 
which  can  seldom  be  deviated  from  consistently  with 
the  general  good ;  eeaaft/,  on  the  other  hand,  varies  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  Is  guided  by  discre- 

3  justice  may,  therefore,  sometimes  run  counter  to 
r,  when  the  interests  of  the  individual  must  be 
iced  to  those  of  the  community ;  end  equity  some- 
times tempers  the  rigour  of  justice,  by  admitting  of  rea- 
eonabte  deviations  from  the  literal  Interpretations  of  its 
laws ;  *  We  see  In  contracts,  and  other  dealings,  which 
daily  pern  between  man  and  man,  that,  to  the  utter  un- 
doing of  some,  many  things  by  itrictnem  of  law  may 
be  done,  which  equity  and  honest  meaning  forblddcth. 
Not  that  the  law  la  unjust,  but  imperfect,  nor  equity 
against  but  above  law;  binding  men's  consciences  in 
things  which  law  cannot  reach  unto.'— Hooxsa.    The 

•  TOeBoubftud:  « Justice,  equlteV 


tranquillity  of  society,  and  the  security  of  the  fndlvf 
dual,  are  ensured  by  justice;  the  harmony  and  good 
wHI  of  one  man  towards  another  are  cherished  by 
equity ;  when  justice  requires  any  sacrifices  which  are* 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  thht 
tranquillity  and  security,  It  fa  s  useless  breach  of  see  Ay  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  n  regard  to  equity  leads  to  the 
direct  violation  of  any  law,  It  ceases  to  be  either  equity 
or  justice.  The  rights  of  property  are  alike  to  be  pre- 
served by  both  justice  aad  equity ;  but  the  former  re 
spects  only  those  general  and  fundamental  principles 
which  are  universally  admitted  in  the  social  compact, 
and  comprehended  under  the  laws;  the  latter  respects 
those  particular  principles  which  tetong  to  the  case  of 
Individuals:  justice  Is,  therefore,  properly  n  virtue  be- 
longing only  to  a  large  and  organmed>ocieiy :  squitu 
meat  exist  wherever  two  Individuals  come  M  connexion 
When  a  father  disinherits  hat  son, 


he  does  not  violate  justice,  although  be  does  not  act 
consistently  with  equity  ;  the  dfaposal  of  his  property 
Is  n  right  which  is  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  estabibbed 


itly 


laws  of  civil  society ;  but  the  claims  which  a  child  has 
by  nature  over  the  property  of  hie  parent  become  the 
claims  of  eeutfy,  which  the  latter  Is  not  at  liberty  to  set 
at  nought  without  the  most  substantial  reasons.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Cyrus  adjudged  the  cost  to  each 
boy  as  it  fitted  him,  without  regard  to  the  will  of  the 
younger  from  whom  the  large  coat  had  been  taken,  It 
Is  evident  that  he  committed  an  act  of  injustice,  without 
performing  an  act  of  equity  ;  since  all  violence  fa  posi- 
tively unjust,  and  what  fa  positively  unjust,  can  never 
be  equitatle :  whence  H  is  clear  that  justice  which 
respects  the  absolute  and  unalienable  rights  of  man. 
kind,  can  at  no  time  be  superseded  by  whnt  fa  supposed 
to  be  equity;  although  scatty  may  be  conveniently 
made  to  interpose  where  the  lews  of  justice  are  either 
too  severe  or  altogether  silent,  On  this  ground,  sup- 
posing I  have  received  an  injury,  justice  demands  re- 
paration ;  it  listens  to  no  palliation,  excuse,  or  excep- 
tion: but  supposing  the  reparation  which  I  have  a 
right  to  demand  Involves  the  ruin  of  him  who  is  more 
unfortunate  than  guilty,  can  I  In  equity  Insist  on  the 
demand  1  Justice  \m  that  which  pubtick  law  requires  • 
equity  fa  that  which  private  law  or  the  law  of  every 
roans  conscience  requires;  •  They  who  supplicate  fo* 
mercy  from  others,  can  never  hope  for  justice  throu. 
themselves. '--Buaxn. 

_  Ev'ry  rule  of  equity  demands 

That  vlee  and  virtue  from  the  Almighty's  hands 
Should  due  rewards  and  punishments  receive. 

Jsjmts 


INJUSTICE,  DfJUKT,  WRONG. 

Injustice,  signifying  the  abstract  quality  of  unje*  , 
injury,  from  injurU,  or  tn  privative,  and  jus  right,  sig- 
nifying any  act  that  is  contrary  to  right;  and  ewv, 
signifying  the  thing  that  is  area*,  are  all  opposed  to  V 
right;  but  the  injustice  lies  in  the  principle,  the  injury  \ 
In  the  action  that  injures.  There  may,  therefore,  be ' 
injustice  where  there  is  no  epeclttck  i njury ;  and,  on  the 
other  hancLthere  may  be  injury  where  there  fa  no  m- 
justiee.    When  we  think  worse  of  a  person  than 


ought  to  think,  we  do  him  an  act  of  rajastice;  but  we 
do  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  do  him  an  m- 
jury;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  say  any  thing  to  the 
discredit  of  another,  it  will  be  an  injury  to  bfa  reputa- 
tion If  It  be  believed ;  but  it  may  not  be  an  injustice,  if 
It  be  etricUy  conformable  to  truth,  and  that  which  one 
is  compelled  to  say. 

The  violation  of  justice,  or  a  breach  of  the  rule  of 
right,  constitutes  the  injustice ;  but  the  quantum  of  Ml 
which  falls  on  the  person  constitutes  the  tajary.  Some- 
times a  person  fa  dispossessed  of  hie  property  by  fraud 
or  violence,  this  is  an  act  of  injustice ;  but  It  fa  not  an 
rajary,  if,  in  consequence  of  this  act,  ho  obtains  friends 
who  make  It  good  to  him  beyond  what  he  has  lost :  on 
the  other  band,  a  person  rafters  very  much  through  the 
inadvertence  of  another,  which  to  him  fa  a  serious  ta- 
jury,  although  the  offender  has  not  been  guilty  of  rn- 
jestiee;  « A  lie  fa  properly  a  species  of  injustice  and  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  that  person  to  whom  the  false 
apeech  is  directed/— South. 

Law  suits  I'd  shun  with  ns  much  etodtousearo, 
As  I  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  are; 
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Ant  rather  put  u»  injuries  than  be 

A  plague  to  him  who'd  be  a  plague  to  me.    . 

PoMrnrr. 
A  wrong  partakes  both  of  injustice  and  injury ;  It 
at  In  fact  an  injury  done  by  one  peraon  to  another,  In 
eipreat  violation  or  justice.  The  man  who  seduces  a 
woman  from  the  path  of  virtue  does  her  the  greatest  of 
all  vrMft.  One  repents  of  injustice,  repairs  injuries 
and  redresses  wrong*  ; 

The  humble  man  when  he  receives  a  wrong, 
Refers  revenge  to  whom  it  doth  belong.— Wallbb.' 

PRINCIPLE,  MOTIVE. 
The  principle  (v.  Doctrine)  may  sometimes  be  the 
metres;  but  often  there  is  a  principle  where  there  is  no 

e,  ami  there  is  a  motive  where  there  la  no  svm- 
The  principle  lies  in  conscious  and  iroconscious 

i;  the  sMttpsoniy  in  conscious  agents :  ail  nature 
kfguided  by  certain  principle* ;  Its  movements  go  for- 
ward by  certain  prinetplss :  man  la  put  into  action  by 
certain  metres*;  the  principle  is  the  prime  moving 
cause  of  every  thing  that  is  set  in  motion ;  the  metis* 
is  the  primemsvnir  cause  that  sets  the  human  machine 
mto  action.  The  principle  in  its  restricted  sense  comes 
arjn  aearer  to  the  sisttee,  when  It  refers  to  the  opinions 
which  we  form:  the  principle  in  this  case  Is  that  idea 
which  we  form  of  things,  so  as  to  regulate  our  conduct ; 
'The  best  legislators  have  been  satisfied  with  the  ee* 
tafttisfameat  of  some  sure,  solid,  and  ruling  prindpU  in 
government.'— Busk*.  The  metis*  Is  that  Idea  which 
simply  tmnem  to  action;  *  The  danger  of  betraying  our 
weakness  to  our  servants,  and  the  impossibility  of  con- 

\  it  from  them,  may  be  Justly  considered  as  one 
to  a  jfcgular  life.'— Johmsom.   The  former  is 
e  something  r. 
exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers 
■ternary,  and  arises  simply  from  ou 

a:  bad  principle*  lead  a 
mrtt*** lead  bim  toll 
*r  good. 

DIRECTION,  ORDER. 
Direction  (v.  To  direct)  contains  most  of  instruction 
m  it:  srder  (t».  To  command)  most  of  authority.    £K- 
rostsono  should  be  followed;  order*  obeyed.    It  Is  ne- 
cessary to  direct  those  who  are  unable  to  act  for  them- 
selves :  it  le  necessary  to  trier  those  whose  business  k 
it  to  neeute  the  erdere.    To  servants  and  children  the 
duet  tie**  must  be  clear,  simple,  and  precise ; 
Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's, 
Give  bim  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 

Shabspsarb. 

To  tradespeople  the  orders  may  be  particular  or  gene- 
ral; 'To  execute  laws  is  a  royal  office:  to  execute 
•rier*  la  not  to  be  a  king.'— Bubxb. 

Directions  extend  to  the  moral  conduct  of  others^  as 
weO  as  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  *A  general 
direction  for  acholastick  dlsputers  hi  never  to  dispute 
upon  mere  trifles.*— Watts.  Order*  are  confined  to 
the  personal  convenience  of  the  individual; 

Give  erder  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  of  our  being  absent.— Shaksfsabb. 
A  parent  directs  a  child  as  to  his  behaviour  in  com- 
pany, or  as  to  his  conduct  when  be  enters  life;  a 
teacher  direct*  bis  pupil  In  the  choice  of  books,  or  in 
the  distribution  of  his  studies :  the  master  gives  order* 
to  his  attendants  to  be  In  waiting  for  him  at  a  certain 
hour;  or  be  gives  erdere  to  hat  tradesmen  to  provide 
wbatfe 


ing  permanent,  and  grounded  upon  die 
ns;  the  latter  is  mo- 
our  capacity  of  think- 
"l  course  of  lira; 
of  actions  bad 


verbal ;  the  address  In  this  sense  ta  always  written;  the 
superscription  must  not  only  be  written,  but  either  on 
or  over  some  other  thing:  a  direction  is  given  to  such 
as  go  in  search  of  persons  and  places,  it  ought  to  be 
clear  and  particular;  'There  could  not  be  a  greater 
chance  than  that  which  brought  to  light  the  powder 
treason,  when  Providence,  at  it  were,  snatched  a  king 
and  a  kingdom  out  of  the  very  Jaws  of  death  only  by 
the  mistake  of  a  word  in  the  defection  of  a  letter.*-- 
South.  An  address  Is  nut  either  on  a  card,  and  a 
letter,  or  ina  book;  it  ought  to  be  suitable  to  the  station 
and  situation  of  Che  person  *ddre**td ;  *  We  think  you 
may  be  able  to  point  out  to  bim  the  evil  of  succeeding; 
if  it  be  solicitation,  you  will  aeU  him  where  to  osdreso 
it'— LoboChbstbbfkld.  A  ssgMPserssttaM  placed  . 
at  the  head  of  other  writings,  or  over  tombs  and  pttlaie ,  * 
it  ought  to  be  appropriate;  'Deceit  and  hypocrisy  carry 
In  them  more  of  the  express  image  and  superecriptson 
of  the  devil  than  any  bodily  sins  whatsoever. '-~Soun . 


INSIGHT,  INSPECTION. 
The  insight  is  what  we  receive;  the  inspection  is 
what  we  give :  one  gets  a  view  into  a  thing  by  the 
insight;  one  takes  a  view  over  a  thing  by  an  innectism. 
The  ineig hi  serves  to  increase  our  own  knowledge;  **• 
tiup«^>om  enables  us  to  instnict  others.  An  Inquisitive 
traveller  tries  to  get  an  insight  into  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, laws,  and  government  of  the  countries  which  fee 
visits :  *  Angels  both  good  and  bad  have  a  full  insight 
into  the  activity  and  force  of  natural  causes,'— South. 
By  inspection  a  master  discovers  the  errours  which 
are  committed  by  bis  scholars,  and  acts  them  right: 
1  Something  no  doubt  la  designed ;  but  what  that  is,  I 
will  not  presume  to  determine  A*om  an  inspection  of 


DIRECTION,  ADDRESS,  SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Direction  marks  that  which  directs;  address  is  that 
which  addresses:  superscription,  from  super  and 
serves,  signifies  that  which  la  written  over  something 
earn 

Although  these  terms  may  be  used  promiscuously  for 
each  other,  yet  they  have  a  peculiarity  of  signification 
by  which  their  proper  use  is  defined :  the  direction  may 
serve  to  direct  to  places  as  well  as  to  persons:  the 
address  to  never  used  but  in  direct  application  to  the 
person :  the  superscription  has  more  respect  to  the  thing 
Ja&a  the  person.    The  direction  may  be  written  or 


INSPECTION,  SUPERINTENDENCE,  OVER- 
SIGHT. 

The  office  of  looking  into  the  conduct  of  others  Is 
expressed  by  ail  these  terms;  but  the  former  compre 
bends  little  more  than  the  preservation  of  good  order; 
the  two  latter  include  the  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

The  monitor  of  a  school  has  the  inspection  of  the 
conduct  of  bis  schoolfellows,  but  the  master  haa  the 
superintendence  of  the  school.  The  officers  of  an  army 
inspect  the  men,  to  eee  that  they  observe  all  the  rules 
that  have  been  laid  down  to  them ;  '.This  author  pro- 
poses that  there  should  be  examiners  appointed  to 
inspect  the  genius  of  every  particular  boy .'— -Budobll. 
A  general  or  superlour  officer  has  the  superintendence 
of  any  military  operation ;  *  When  female  minds  are  Im- 
Mttered  by  age  or  solitude,  their  malignity  is  generally 
exerted  by  a  spiteful  superintendence  of  trifles.*— John- 
sou.  Fidelity  is  peculiarly  wanted  in  an  inspector, 
Judgement  and  experience  in  a  superintendent.  Inspec- 
tion m  said  of  things  as  well  as  persons ;  oversight  only 
of  persons :  one  has  the  inspection  of  books  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  accuracy :  one  has  the  oversight  of  per- 
sons to  prevent  Irregularity :  there  are  inspectors  of  the 
.__  __ji  of  the  poor. 


TO  INSTITUTE,  ESTABLISH,  FOUND,  ERECT. 

J**lii«t«,  in  Latin  tnstUutus,  participle  of  tnstituo, 
from  m  and  statue  to  place  or  appoint,  signifies  to 
dispose  or  fix  a  speolflck  end ;  establish  (v.  To  fat); 
found  (e  To  found)  ;  erect  (e.  To  build). 

To  institute  is  to  form  according  to  a  certain  plan , 
to  establish  m  to  fix  in  a  certain  position  what  ha*  been 
formed;  U>  found  k  to  lay  the  foundation:  to  erect  w 
to  make  erect.  Laws,  communities,  and  particular 
orders,  are  instituted:  schools,  colleges,  and  various 
societies,  are  established;  in  the  former  case  something 
new  is  supposed  to  be  framed;  in  the  latter  caae  h  is 
supposed  only  to  have  a  certain  situation  assigned  to  it 
The  order  of  the  Jesuits  wes  instituted  by  Ignatius  de 
Loyola:  schools  were  established  by  Alfred  the  Great 
in  various  parts  of  bis  dominions.  The  act  of  insti- 
tuting comprehends  design  and  method :  that  of  estab- 
lishing  includes  the  idea  of  authority.  The  inquisition 
was  instituted  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand:  the  Church 
of  England  is  estsblieked  by  authority.  To  institute  hi 
always  the  Immediate  act  of  some  agent ;  to  establish 
is  sometimes  the  effect  of  circumstances.    Men  of  psjh- 
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lek  opirtl  festJtuts  that  whtoh  to  for  the  publick  good ; 
•  communication  or  trade  between  certain  piacea 
become!  establiskod  in  coune  of  time  An  institution 
ie  properly  of  a  publick  nature,  bat  ooiabliohmenta  are 
as  often  private :  there  are  charitable  and  literary  tm- 
stftutteus,  but  domestick  estoilishmonts  ;  'The  leap 
yean  wore  fixed  to  their  due  timet  according  to  Jullue 
Gsnmr's  feetttsitsa.'— Pbibbaox.  *  Tbe  FrencJi  have 
outdone  us  in  these  particulars  by  the  establishment  of 
a  society  for  the  invention  of  proper  Inscriptions  (for 
their  medals).'— Anmsosj.  To  found  is  a  species  of 
instituting  which  borrows  its  figurative  meaning  from 
the  nature  of  buildings,  and  Is  applicable  to  that  which 
Is  formed  after  the  manner  of  a  building:  a  publick 
school  to  founded  when  its  pecuniary  resources  are 
formed  into  a  fond  or  foundation;  *  After  the  flood 


which  depopulated  Attica,  It  to  generally  supposed  no 
king  reigned  over  it  till  tbe  time  of  Cecrops,  the  founder 
of  Athens.'— CunanaajkNo.    To  ortet  is  a  species  of 


founding,  for  it  expresses  in  (act  a  leading  particular  In 
the  act  01  founding:  '  Princes  as  well  as  private  per- 
sons have  trtctcd  asjeges,  and  assigned  liberal  endow- 
ments to  students  and  proJeaaors.'— Bbbkbiby.  No- 
thing can  be  founded  without  being  oroUod;  although 
some  things  may  be  ereeted  without  being  expressly 
foundod  in  the  natural  sense ;  a  house  la  both  founded 
and  erected;  a  monument  la  erected  but  not  foundod  : 
so  in  the  figurative  sense,  a  college  In  foundod  and  con- 
sequently orottod;  but  a  tribunal  is  erected,  but  not 


TO  CONSTITUTE,  APPOINT,  DEPUTE. 

To  constitute,  in  Latin  eenetsmfse,  participle  of  esa- 
otituo,  that  ia  con  and  states  to  place  together,  signifies 
here  to  put  or  place  for  a  specifics  purpose,  in  which 
sense  it  to  allied  to  several  as  explained  under  tbe  head 
of  allot,  and  also  depute,  which  from  the  French 
doputer,  Latin  depute,  compounded  of  do  andpule  to 
esteem  or  assign,  signifies  to  assign  a  certain  office  to  a 
person. 

The  act  of  cheesing  some  person  or  persons  for  an 
office,  la  comprehended  under  all  these  terms:  to  ee*- 
stituto  is  a  more  solemn  act  than  appoint,  and  this 
than  derate.  To  constitute  to  tbe  act  of  a  body;  to 
appoint  and  deputy  either  of  a  body  or  an  individual : 
a  community  eonstitutoo  any  one  their  leader;  a 
monarch  appoints  bis  ministers,  an  assembly  deputes 
some  of  ita  members. 

To  constitute  implies  tbe  act  of  making  as  well  as 
choosing;  the  office  as  well  as  tbe  person  to  new:  in 
appointing,  the  person  but  not  the  office  to  new.  A 
person  may  be  constituted  arbiter  or  Judge  as  circum- 
stance* may  require ;  a  successor  to  appointed  but  not 


Whoever  to  oousHftod  to  invested  with  supreme 
authority  derived  from  the  highest  sources  of  human 
power;  'Where  there  to  no  eonstituud  judge,  as  be- 
tween independent  states  there  Is  not,  the  vicinage 
Itself  to  the  natural  judge.'— Bunas.  Whoever  Is  op- 
pointed  derives  his  authority  from  the  authority  of 
others,  and  has  consequently  but  limited  power :  no 
individual  can  appoint  another  with  authority  equal  to 
hie  own;  *The  accusations  against  Columbus  gained 
such  credit  in  a  jealous  court,  that  a  commissioner  was 
appelated  to  repair  to  Htopaninla,  and  to  inspect  Into 
his  conduct*— RoaaaTsoa.  Whoever  is  deputed  has 
private  and  not  publlck  authority ;  his  office  ia  partial, 
often  confined  to  the  partlcnlar  transactloB  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  a  body  of  tndividuato ;  •  If  the  Commons  dis- 
agree to  tbe  amendments,  a  conference  usually  follows 
between  members  dsputod  from  each  house.'— Black- 
erosa.  According  to  the  Romish  religion,  the  Pope  to 
oonsUtutod  supreme  head  of  the  Christian  church 
throughout  the  whole  world ;  go  vernours  are  asperated 
to  distant  provinces,  persons  are  deputed  to  present 
petitions  or  make  representations  to  government. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  ill  constituted  authorities:  the  op- 
pointments  made  by  government  are  a  fruitful  source 
of  discontent  for  those  who  follow  tbe  trade  of  oppo- 
sition: a  busy  multitude,  when  agitated  by  political 
dtoriimtona,  are  ever  ready  to  form  societies  and  send 
dspafati'iiBS,  In  order  to  communicate  their  wishes  to 
tiulrrutoia. 


AMBASSADOR,  ENVOY,  PLENIPOTENTIARX 
DEPUTY. 

Ambassador  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  low  Latin? 
mmbaseiaior  a  waiter,  although  this  does  not  accord] 
with  the  high  station  which  ambassadors  have  always 
held ;  envoy,  from  the  French  entroper  to  semi,  signifies 
one  sent;  plenipotentiary,  from  the  Latin  planus  and 
potens,  signifies  one  Invested  with  full  powers ;  deputy, 
signifies  one  deputed. 

Ambassadors,  envoys,  and  plenipotentiaries,  apeak 
and  act  In  the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  with  tbto  dif- 
ference, that  the  first  are  invested  with  the  highest  au- 
thority, acting  in  all  cases  as  their  representatives ;  the 
second  appear  only  as  eimple  authorized  minuter* 
acting  for  another,  but  not  always  representing  him; 
the  third  are  a  species  of  envoy  used  by  courts  only  on 
the  occasion  of  concluding  peace  or  making  treaties: 
deputies  are  not  deputed  by  sovereigns,  although  they 
may  be  deputed  to  sovereigns ;  they  have  no  power  m 
act  or  apeak,  but  in  the  name  of  some  subordinate  com- 
munity, or  particular  body.  The  functions  of  the  first 
three  belong  to  the  minister,  those  of  the  latter  to  the 
agent. 

An  ambassador  to  a  resident  in  a  country  during  a 
state  of  peace ;  he  must  maintain  tbe  dignity  of  hto 
court  by  a  suitable  degree  of  splendour:  *  Prior  con- 
tinued to  act  without  a  title  till  the  Duke  of  Bhrewebury 
returned  next  year  to  England,  and  then  he  assumed 
the  style  and  dignity  of  an  ambassador.'— Johkbok. 
An  envoy  may  be  a  resident,  but  he  to  more  commonly 
employed  on  particular  occasions ;  address  in  nego- 
tiating  forms  an  easentiai  hi  hto  character;  *  We  hear 
from  Rome,  by  letters  dated  the  90th  of  April,  that  the 
count  de  Mellon,  envoy  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  bad 
made  hla  publick  entry  Into  that  city  with  much  etete 
and  magnificence.'— Stbblb.  A  plenipotentiary  to  not 
ao  much  connected  with  the  court  Immediately,  as  «%*'Ji 
persons  In  the  same  capacity  with  himself;  herequlrea 
to  have  integrity,  coolness,  penetration,  loyalty,  and 
patriotism ;  'The  conferences  began  at  Utrecht  on  the 
let  of  January,  171  MS,  and  the  English  pleuipoteutier 
rise  arrived  on  the  fifteenth.*— Jon nson.  A  deputy  has 
little  or  no  responsibility ;  and  still  lem  intercourse  with 
those  to  whom  be  is  dsputod ;  he  needs  no  more  talent 
than  to  sufficient  to  maintain  the  respectability  of  hto 
own  character,  and  that  of  the  body  to  which  he  be- 
longs ;  *  They  add  that  the  deputies  of  the  Swtos  cantons 
were  returned  from  Soleure,  where  they  were  assembled 
at  the  Instance  of  tbe  French  ambassador:— Stbblb. 


DELEGATE,  DEPUTY. 

Delegate,  In  Latin  defers***,  from  delego,  signifies 
one  commissioned ;  depots),  in  Latin  demutatue,  rresn 
depute,  signifies  one  to  whom  a  business  Is  assigned. 

A  delegate  has  a  more  active  office  than  a  deputy;  be 
ia  appointed  to  execute  some  positive  commtoaion,  and 
officiates  in  the  place  of  another ; 

Elect  by  Jove,  hto  delegate  of  sway, 

With  Joyous  pride  the  summons  I*d  obey— Pom. 
A  deputy  may  often  serve  only  to  supply  the  place  or  an- 
swer intbe  nsme  of  one  who  babsent;  'Every  member 
(of  parliament),  though  chosen  by  one  particular  district, 
when  elected  and  returned  serves  for  the  whole  realm; 
and  therefore  he  to  not  bound.  like  a  deputy  in  the  United 
Provinces,  to  consult  with  hla  constituents  on  any  par- 
ticular point,*— Blackstohb.  Delegates  are  mostly 
appointed  in  publick  transactions ;  deputies  are  chosen 
either  in  pubHck  or  private  matters :  delegates  are 
chosen  by  particular  bodies  for  purposes  o?  negotia- 
tion cither  in  regard  to  civil  or  political  affairs ;  deputies 
are  chosen  either  by  Individuals  or  small  communities 
to  officiate  on  certain  occaalonB  of  a  purely  civil  nature : 
tbe  Hans  towns  in  Germany  used  formerly  to  eend 
delegates  to  the  Diet  at  Rattobon; 

Let  chosen  delegates  this  hour  be  sent, 
Myself  will  nsine  them,  to  Pelldea*  tent.— Pops. 
When  Calato  was  joins;  to  surrender  to  Edward  III 
King  of  England,  deputies  were  sent  from  the  towns- 
men to  implore  hit  mercy:  'The  assembling  of  persona 
deputed  from  people  at  great  diet  anew  to  a  trouble  to 
them  that  are  acnt  and  a  chare*  to  them  that  eeicl,*— 
Tbmvlk.  Delegate  to aometimca  also  used  figuratively 
la  the  same  sense; 
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But  this 
And  all  the  much  transported  muse  can  stag, 
Are  to  thy  beauty,  aienity,  and  use, 
Unequal  far,  great  delegated  source 
Of  light,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  Joy  below. 

Thomson. 
Deputy  Is  also  extended  in  Its  application  to  other  ob- 
jects ; ( He  exerciseth,  dominion  over  them  as  the  vice- 
gerent and  deputy  of  Almighty  God/— Hals. 

TO  NEGOTIATE,  TREAT  FOR  OR  ABOUT, 
TRANSACT. 

The  idea  of  conducting  business  with  others  is.  in- 
cluded In  the  signification  of  all  these  terms ;  but  they 
differ  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  and  the  nature  of 
ihe  business  to  be  conducted. .  Negotiate,  In  the  Latin 
megotiatus,  participle  of  negotior,  from  negothun,  is 
applied  in  the  original  mostly  to  merchandise  or  traffic  W, 
but  it  Is  now  more  commonly  employed  in  the  compli- 
cated concerns  of  governments  and  nations.  Treaty 
from  the  Latin  tracto,  frequentative  of  traho  to  draw, 
signifies  to  turn  over  and  over  or  set  forth  in  all  ways : 
these  two  verbs,  therefore,  suppose  deliberation :  but 
transact,  from  transactus,  participle  of  trans  ago,  to 
carry  forward  or  bring  to  an  end,  supposes  more  direct 
agency  than  consultation  or  deliberation :  this  latter  is 
therefore  adapted  to  the  more  ordinary  and  less  entan- 
gled concerns  of  commerce.  Negotiations  are  com- 
ducted  by  many  parties,  and  involve  questions  of  peace 
or  war,  dominions,  territories,  rights  of  nations,  and 
the  like ;  '  i  do  not  love  to  mingle  speech  with  any  about 
news  or  worldly  negotiations  in  God's  holy  house.' — 
Howsx.  Treaties  are  often  a  part  of  negotiations  : 
they  are  seldom  conducted  by  more  than  two  parties, 
and  involve  only  partial  questions,  as  in  treaties  about 
peace,  about  commerce,  about  the  boundaries  of  any 
particular  stale,  or  between  families  about  domesttck 
concerns ;  *  You  have  a  great  work  in  hand,  for  you 
write  to  me  that  you  are  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage/— 
Howkl.  A  congress  carries  on  negotiations  for  the 
establishment  of  good  order  among  the  ruling  powers 
of  Europe ;  individual  stales  treat  with  each  other*  to 
settle  their  particular  differences.  To  negotiate  mostly 
respects  political  concerns,  except  in  the  case  of  nego- 
tiating bills:  to  treaty  as  well  as  transact,  is  said  of 
domestick  and  private  concerns:  we  treat  with  a  person 
about  the  purchase  of  a  house ;  we  transact  business 
with  a  person  either  by  paying  or  receiving  money. 
or  in  any  matter  of  mutual  interest;  '  We  are  permitted 
to  know  nothing  of  what  is  transacting  in  the  regions 
above  us.'— Blais. 

As  nouns,  negotiation  expresses  rather  the  act  of  de- 
liberating than  the  thing  deliberated :  treaty  includes 
the  Ideas  of  the  terms  proposed,  and  the  arrangement 
of  those  terms :  transaction  expresses  the  idea  of  some- 
thing actually  done  and  finished,  and  in  that  sense  may 
often  be  the  result  of  a  negotiation  or  treaty  ;  ( It  to  not 
the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  set  down  the  particular 
transactions  of  this  treaty:— Classndon.  Negotia- 
tions are  sometimes  very  long  pending  before  the  pre- 
liminary terms  are  even  proposed,  or  any  basis  Is  de- 
fined ;  treaties  of  commerce  are  entered  into  by  all 
civilised  countries,  in  order  to  obviate  misunderstand- 
ings, and  enable  them  to  preserve  an  amicable  Inter- 
course ;  the  transactions  which  daily  pass  in  a  great 
metropolis,  Hke  that  of  London,  are  of  so  multifarious 
a  nature,  and  so  infinitely  numerous,  that  the  bare  con- 
templation of  them  fills  the  mind  with  astonishment. 
Negotiations  are  long  or  short ;  treaties  are  advan- 
tageous or  the  contrary ;  transactions  are  honourable 
or  dishonourable. 

MISSION,  MESSAGE,  ERRAND. 

Message,  from  the  Latin  missus,  participle  of  mitto 
to  send,  signifies  the  thing  for  which  one  is  sent ;  sim*- 
sion,  signifies  the  stateof  being  sent,  or  thing  for  which 
one  is  sent;  errand,  from  erro  to  wander,  or  go  to  a 
distance,  signifies  the  thing  for  which  one  goes  to  a 
distance. 

Between  mission  and  message  the  difference  consists 
as  much  in  the  application  as  the  sense.  The  mission 
m  always  a  subject  of  importance,  and  the  situation  one 
en*  trust  and  authority,  whence  it  is  with  propriety  ap- 
glgd/lo  our  Saviour; 


Her  son  tracing  the  desert  wild, 
All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  set, 
How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best, 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high. 

Milton. 
The  subject  of  a  message  is  of  lnferiour  importance, 
and  is  commonly  intrusted  to  lnferiour  persons. 

The  message  Is  properly  any  communication  which  Is 
conveyed :  the  errand  sent  from  one  person  to  another 
is  that  which  causes  one  to  go :  servants  are  the  bearers 
of  messages,  and  are  sent  on  various  errands.  The 
message  may  be  either  verbal  or  written;  the  errand 
h  limited  to  no  form,  and  to  no  circumstance :  one 
delivers  the  message,  and  goes  the  errand.  Sometimes 
the  message  may  se  the  errand,  and  the  errand  may 
include  the  message :  when  that  which  is  sent  consists 
of  a  notice  or  intimation  to  another,  it  is  a  message; 
and  if  that  causes  any  one  to  go  to  a  place,  it  is  an 
errand:  thus  it  is  that  the  greater  part  of  errands  con- 
sist of  sending  messages  from  one  person  to  another. 
Both  the  terms  message  and  errand  are  employed  by  the 
poets  in  reference  to  higher  objects,  but  they  preservo 
the  i 


The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  th'  inspiring  breath 
Ecstatick  felt,  and,  from  this  world  retlr'd, 
Convers'd  with  angels  and  immortal  forms, 
On  gracious  errands  bent— Thomson. 
Sometimes,  from  her  eyes, 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages, 

Sbuxsfsiu. 

MINISTER,  AGENT. 
Minister  comes  from  minus  less,  as  magister  comes 
from  magis  more ;  the  one  being  less,  and  the  other 
greater,  than  others :  the  minister,  therefore,  la  literally 
one  that  acts  in  a  subordinate  capacity ;  and  the  agent, 
from  ago  to  act,  is  the  one  that  takes  the  acting;  part 
they  both  perform  the  will  of  another,  but  the  minis W 
performs  a  higher  part  than  the  agent :  the  minister 
gives  his  counsel,  and  exerts  his  Intellectual  powers  in 
the  service  of  another;  but  the  agent  executes  the 
orders  or  commission  given  him :  a  minister  is  em- 
ployed by  government  in  political  affairs ;  an  agent  is 
employed  by  Individuals  in  commercial  and  pecuniary 
affairs,  or  by  government  in  subordinate  matters :  a 
minister  is  received  at  court,  and  serves  as  a  represent- 
ative for  his  government;  an  o^ent  generally  acts  under 
the  directions  of  the  minister  or  some  officer  of  govern- 
ment: ambassadors  or  plenipotentiaries,  or  the  first 
officers  of  the  state,  are  ministers ;  but  those  who  regu  • 
late  the  affairs  respecting  prisoners,  the  police,  and  the 
like,  are  termed  agents, 

FORERUNNER,  PRECURSOR,  MESSENGER, 
HARBINGER. 

Forerunner  and  precursor  signify  literally  the  same 
thing,  namely,  one  running  before;  but  the  term  fore- 
runner is  properly  applied  only  to  one  who  runs  before 
to  any  spot  to  communicate  intelligence ;  and  it  is  figu- 
ratively applied  to  things  which  in  their  nature,  or  from 
a  natural  connexion,  precede  others ;  -precursor  is  on'y 
employed  in  this  figurative  sense :  thus  imprudent  spe 
dilations  are  said  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a  man's 
ruin  ;  '  Loss  of  sipht  Is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usually 
the  forerunner  of  death.'— Sooth.  The  ferment  which 
took  place  in  men's  minds  was  the  precursor  of  the 
French  revolution ;  •  Gospeller  was  a  name  of  contempt 
given  by  the  papists  to  the  Lollards,  the  puritans  of 
early  times,  and  the  precursors  of  protestantism.*— 
Johnson. 

Messenger  signifies  literally  one  bearing  messages : 
and  karb&gert  from  the  Teotonick  harbinger,  signifies 
a  provider  of  a  herbage  or  tan  for  princes. 

Both  terms  are  employed  for  persons :  but  the  mes- 
senger stolen  what  has  been  or  is;  the  harbinger  an- 
nounces what  is  to  be.  Our  Saviour  was  the  messenger 
of  glad  tidings  to  all  mankind ;  the  prophets  were  the 
harbingers  of  the  Messiah.  A  messenger  may  be  em- 
ployed on  different  offices ;  a  harbinger  Is  a  messenger 
who  acts  in  a  specifick  office.  The  angels  are  repre- 
sented as  messengers  on  different  occasions ; 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles, 
His  tears  pure  msseengere  sent  from  his  heart 
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John  the  Baptist  wai  the  karbingor  of  our  Saviour, 
who  prepared  the  way  of  the  Loir! ; 

Sin,  and  her  shadow  death ;  and  misery, 
Death'!  harbinger.— Milton. 

TO  INTERCEDE,  INTERPOSE,  MEDIATE,  IN- 
TERFERE, INTERMEDDLE. 

Interctde  signifies  literally  going  between;  tuisr- 
poaa.  piecing  one's  self  between;  mediate,  coming  in 
the  middle ;  interfere  setting  one's  self  between ;  and 
intermeddle,  meddling  or  mixing  among. 

One  intercedes  between  parties  that  are  unequal ; 
one  interposes  between  parties  that  are  equal :  one  in- 
tercedes m  favour  pf  that  party  which  if  threatened 
with  punishment;  one  interposes  between  parties  that 
threaten  each  other  with  evil :  we  intercede,  with  the 
parent  In  favour  of  the  child  whe  has  offended,  in 
'  order  to  obtain  pardon  for  him ;  one  interpose*  between 
two  friends  who  are  disputing,  to  prevent  them  from 
going  to  extremities.  One  intercedes  by  means  of 
persuasion ;  it  is  au  act  of  courtesy  or  kindness  in  the 
interceded  party  to  comply:  one  interposes  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  authority :  it  is  a  matter  of  propriety  or 
necessity  in  the  parties  to  conform.  The  favourite  of 
a  monarch  intercedes  In  behalf  of  some  criminal,  that 
bis  punishment  may  be  mitigated;  *  Virgil  recovered 
his  estate  by  Maecenas's  intercession.'— toRivxn.  The 
magistrates  interpose  with  their  authority,  to  prevent 
the  broils  of  the  disorderly  from  coming  to  serious  acts 
of  violence ; 

Those  few  you  see  escap'd  the  storm,  and  fear, 

Unless  you  interpose,  a  shipwreck  here.— Darna*. 

To  mediate  and  intercede  are  both  conciliatory  acts; 
the  intercessor  and  mediator  are  equals  or  ever!  infe- 
rfcrare ;  to  interpose  is  an  act  of  authority,  and  belongs 
most  commonly  to  a  superiour :  one  intercedes  or  inter- 
poses for  the  removal  of  evil;  one  mediates  for  the 
attainment  of  good :  Christ  Is  our  Intercessor,  to  avert 
from  us  the  consequences  of  our  guilt ;  he  Is  our 
Mediator,  to  obtain  for  us  the  blessings  of  grace  and 
salvation.  An  intercessor  only  pleads:  a  mediator 
guarantees;  he  lakes  upon  himself  a  responsibility. 
Christ  is  our  Intercessor,  by  virtue  of  his  relationship 
with  the  Father :  he  is  our  Mediator,  by  virtue  of  his 
atonement;  by  which  act  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
sins  of  all  who  are  truly  penitent 

To  intercede  and  interpoee  are  employed  on  the 
highest  and  lowest  occasions ;  to  mediate  is  never  em- 
ployed but  In  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  As 
earthly  offenders  we  require  the  intercession  of  a  fellow 
mortal;  as  offenders  against  the  God  of  Heaven,  we 
require  the  intercession  of  a  Divine  Being:  without 
the  timely  interposition  of  a  superiour,  trifling  disputes 
may  grow  into  bloody  quarrels  \  without  the  inter- 
position of  Divine  Providence,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  thing  important  as  taking  place ;  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  nations,  mediators  may  afford  a  salutary  assistance; 
*It  is  generally  better  (in  negotiating)  to  deal  by  speech 
than  by  letter,  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  than 
by  a  man's  self.'— Bacon.  To  bring  about  the  re- 
demption of  a  lost  world,  the  Son  of  God  condescended 
to  be  Mediator. 

All  these  acts  are  performed  for  the  good  of  others : 
but  interfere  and  intermeddle  are  of  a  different  de- 
scription :  one  may  interfere  for  the  good  of  others,  or 
to  gratify  one's  self;  one  never  intermeddles  but  for 
selfish  purposes:  the  first  three  terms  are,  therefore, 
always  used  in  a  good  sense ;  the  fourth  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense,  according  to  circumstances ;  the  last  always 
in  a  bad  sense. 

To  interfere  has  nothing  conciliating  in  It  like 
intercede,  nothing  authoritative  in  it  like  interposal 
nothing  responsible  In  it  like  mediate ;  it  may  be  useful, 
or  it  may  be  injurious ;  it  may  be  authorized  or  unau- 
thorized;  it  may  be  necessary,  or  altogether  imper- 
tinent: when  we  interfere  so  as  to  make  peace  be- 
tween men,  it  is  useful ;  but  when  we  interfere  unrea- 
sonably, it  often  occasions  differences  rather  than 
removes  them;  *  Religion  interferes  not  with  any 
rational  pleasure.'— South- 

Intercede,  and  the  other  terms,  are  used  in  cases 
where  two  or  more  parties  are  concerned ;  but  interfere 
and  intermeddle  are  said  of  what  concerns  only  one 
Individual ;  one  interferes  and  intermeddles  rather  In 

and,  on  that 


account  it  becomes  a  question  of  some  importance  to 
decide  when  we  ought  to  interfere  In  the  affairs  of 
another :  with  regard  to  intermeddle,  it  always  is  the 
unauthorized  act  of  ope  who  la  busy  in  things  that 
ought  not  to  concern  him ;  *  The  sight  intermeddlae  not 
with  that  which  affects  the  smelL'— South. 


INTERMEDIATE^  INTERVENING. 

Intermediate  signifies  being  In  the  midst,  between 
two  objects;  intervening  signifies  coming  between, 
the  former  is  applicable  to  space  and  time ;  the  latter 
either  to  time  or  circumstances. 

The  intermediate  time  between  the  commencement 
and  the  termination  of  a  truce  is  occupied  with  pre- 
parations for  the  renewal  of  hostilities;  'A  right 
opinion  is  that  which  connects  truth  by  the  shortest 
train  of  intermediate  propositions.'— Jobmson.  Inter- 
vening circumstances  sometimes  change  the  views  of 
the  belligerent  parties,  and  dispose  their  minds  to 
peace;  *  Hardly  would  any  transient  gleams  of  inter- 
vening Joy  be  able  to  force  its  way  through  the  clouds, 
if  the  successive  scenes  of  distress  through  which  we 
are  to  pass  were  laid  before  our  view.'— Blaik 

INTERVENTION,  INTERPOSITION.^ 
The  intervention,  from  infer  between,  and  vents  to 
come,  Is  said  of  Inanimate  objects ;  the  interposition, 
from  mtcr  between,  and  pone  to  place,  is  said  only 
of  rational  agents.  The  light  of  the  moon  Is  obstructed 
by  the  intervention  of  the  clouds;  the  life  of  sn  Indi- 
vidual Is  preserved  by  the  interposition  of  a  superiour : 
human  life  Is  so  full  of  contingencies,  that  when  we 
have  formed  our  projects  we  can  never  say  what  may 
intervene  to  prevent  their  execution ;  *  Reflect  also  on 
the  calamitous  intervention  of  picture-cleaners  (to 
originals).*— Bakkt.  When  a  man  Is  engaged  In  an 
unequal  combat  he  has  no  chance  of  escaping  bat 
by  the  timely  interposition  of  one  who  is  able  to  rescue 
him; 
Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart'— Mlltob. 

TO  BIND,  OBLIGE,  ENGAGE 

Bind,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  Ian- 
guages,  comes  from  the  Latin  viacts,  and  the  Greek 
e*7yy»;  to  oblige,  in  French  obligor,  Latin  oblige), 
compounded  of  •»  and  ligo}  signifies  to  lie  up ;  engage, 
in  French  engager,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  gage 
a  pledge,  signifies  to  bind  by  means  of  a  pledge. 

Bind  is  more  forcible  and  coercive  than  obliges; 
oblige  than  engage.  We  are  bound  by  an  oath, 
obliged  by  circumstances,  and  engaged  by  promises. 

Conscience  studs,  prudence  or  necessity  obliges, 
honour  and  principle  engage,  A  parent  Is  torn  J  no 
less  by  the  law  of  bis  conscience,  than  by  those  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs,  to  provide  for  his 
helpless  offspring.  Politeness  obliges  men  of  the  wosld 
to  preserve  a  friendly  exteriour  towardsthoae  for  whom 
they  have  no  regard.  When  we  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  our  king  and  country,  we  cannot  shrink  from 
our  duty  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  infamy  o* 
all  the  world. 

We  bimd  a  man  by  fear  of  what  may  befall  him ;  wa 
oblige  him  by  some  Immediately  urgent  motive;  we 
engage  him  by  alluring  often,  and  the*  prospect  of 
gain.  A  debtor  Is  bound  to  pay  by  virtue  of  a  written 
Instrument  in  law; 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow, 
To  do  a  murd'roue  deed  f— Shakshabk. 

He  is  obliged  to  pay  In  consequence  of  the  importu 
nate  demands  of  the  creditor ;  '  No  man  Is  commando*' 
or  obliged  to  obey  beyond  hb  power.'— South.  lie  is 
engaged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  a  promise  given; 
'While  the  Israelites  were  appearing  in  God's  bouse, 
God  himself  engages  to  k*ep  and  defend  theirs.' — 
South.  A  bond  is  the  strictest  deed  in  law;  sn  sMi 
g alien  binds  under  pain  of  a  pecunialy  loa<;  aa 
engagement  is  mostly  verbal,  and  rests  cnttrcb  on  tin 
rectitude  of  the  parties. 

TO  BIND,  TIE. 
Bind,  In  Saxon  binden,  German,  tec.  »A»4i, 
from  the  Latin  start*,  Greek  cojfyyeh  end  Ji  jcu 
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villi  Che  word  wind  .*  <&,  In  Saxon  rim,  Is  very  pro- 
eaMy  connected  with  tbe  low  German  taken,  high 
German  uehon  to  draw,  tbe  English  tug  or  tow,  and  the 
Latin  duto  to  draw. 

Tbe  specie*  of  fastening  denoted  by  thete  two  words 
differ  both  in  manner  and  degree*    Binding  Is  per- 
formed by  circumvolution  round  a  body;  luing,  by 
Involution  within  itself.    Some  bodies  are  bound  with- 
out being  tied  ;  others  are  tied  without  being  bound : 
a  wounded  leg  is  bound  but  not  tied ; 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  stern  alarms  are  chang'd  to  merry  meetings. 
SfiLutsreAas. 
A  string  is  tud  but  not  bound; 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  tbe  top  they  ft>, 
The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fry 

Dryden. 
A  riband  may  sometimes  be  bound  round  the  bead, 
and  tied  under  the  chin.  Binding  therefore  serves  to 
keep  several  things  in  a  compact  form  together ;  tying 
may  serve  to  prevent  one  Biogle  body  separating  from 
another :  a  criminal  is  bound  hand  and  foot ;  he  is 
tied  to  a  stake* 

Binding  and  tying  likewise  differ  In  degree ;  bind- 
ing serves  to  produce  adhesion  In  aH  the  parts  of  a 
body ;  tying  only  to  produce  contact  in  a  single  part; 
thus  when  the  hair  is  bound,  it  is  almost  enclosed  in 
an  envelope :  when  it  Is  tied  with  a  string,  the  ends  are 
left  to  bang  loose. 

A  similar  distinction  is  preserved  in  tbe  figurative 
use  of  tbe  terms.    A  bond  of  union  is  applicable  to  a 
large  body  with  many  component  ports ;  a  tie  of  affec- 
tion marks  an  adhesion  between  Individual  minds ; 
As  nature's  tiee  decay ; 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  swav ; 
Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealtb'and  law,  • 
Still  galberatrength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Goxbsmith. 


CHAIN,  FETTER,  BAND,  SHACKLE. 

Casta,  In  French  canine,  Latin  catena,  probably 
contracted  from  captena,  comes  from  capio,  signifying 
that  which  takes  or  holds;  fetter,  in  German  fesoet, 
comes  from  fatten  to  lay  hold  of;  band,  from  bind,  slg- 
attes  that  which  bind* ;  shackle,  in  Saxon  ecacul,  from 
seais,  signifies  that  which  makes  a  creature  shake  or 
move  Irregularly  by  confining  the  legs. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  instrument  by  which 
animals  or  men  are  confined.  Chain  is  general  and 
indefinite;  all  tbe  rest  are  species  of  chains:  but 
there  are  many  chains  which  do  not  come  under  the 
other  names;  a  chain  is  indefinite  as  to  its  make;  it 
fa  made  generally  of  iron  rings,  but  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes :  fetters  are  larger,  they  consist  of  many 
■tout  chains :  bands  are  in  general  any  thing  which 
amfines  the  body  or  the  limbs;  they  may  be  either 
chains  or  even  cords:  shackle  is  that  species  of  chain 
winch  goes  on  the  legs  to  confine  them ;  malefactors 
of  the  worst  order  have  fetters  on  different  parts  of 
their  bodies,  and  shackles  on  their  less. 

These  terms  may  all  be  used  figuratively.  The 
substantive  chain  is  applied  to  whatever  hangs  toge- 
ther like  a  chain,  as  a  chain  of  events ;  but  the  verb 
to  data  signifies  to  confine  as  with  a  chain :  thus  the 
mind  is  chained  to  rules,  according  to  tbe  opinions  of 
the  free-thinkers,  when  men  adhere  strictly  to  rule 
and  order ;  and  to  represent  the  slavery  of  conforming 
•o  the  establishment,  they  tell  us  we  are  fettered  by 


Almighty  wisdom  never  acts  in  vain, 

Nor  shall  the  soul,  on  wbich  it  has  beetow'd 


I  her  native  strength  and  native  skies  regain. 
Jamuis. 

•Legislators  have  no  rale  to  bind  them  but  the  great 
principles  of  justice  and  equity.  These  they  are 
bound  to  obey  and  follow ;  and  rather  to  enlarge  and 
enlighten  law  by  the  liberality  of  legislative  reason 
than  to  fatter  their  higher  capacity  by  the  narrow  con- 
structions of  subordinate  artificial  justice/— Burib. 
Band  hi  the  figurative  sense  is  applied,  particularly  in 


poetry,  to  every  thing  which  is  supposed  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  band  ;  thus  love  is  said  to  have  its  silken 
bands; 

Break  his  sands  of  sleep  asunder, 

And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder 

Davos*. 
SaocWs,  whether  as  a  substantive  or  a  verb,  retains 
the  Idea  of  controlling  the  movements  of  the  person, 
not  in  his  body  only,  but  also  in  his  mind  and  in  his 
moral  conduct ;  thus,  a  man  who  commences  life  with 
a  borrowed  capital  is  shackled  in  his  commercial  con 
cents  by  the  interest  he  has  to  pay,  and  the  obligations 
he  has  to  discharge;  •  It  is  the  freedom  of  the  spirit 
that  gives  worth  and  life  to  tbe  performance.  But  a 
servant  commonly  is  less  free  in  mind  than  in  condition ; 
his  very  will  seems  to  be  in  bonds  and  shackles.'— 
South. 


DEBT,  DUE. 

Debt  and  due  are  both  derived  from  the  same  veto. 
Debt  comes  from  debitus,  participle  of  the  Latin  verb 
debeo:  and  due,  in  French  da,  participle  of  devoir 
comes  likewise  from  debeo  to  owe. 

Debt  is  used  always  as  a  substantive ;  due.  either  as 
a  substantive  or  an  adjective.  A  person  contracts 
debts,  and  receives  his  due.  The  debt  is  both  obli- 
gatory and  compulsory;  it  is  a  return  for  something 
equivalent  In  value,  and  eannot  be  dispensed  wife* 


that  which  Is  his  das.  Debt  is  generally  used  in  a 
mercantile  sense ;  due  either  In  a  mercantile  or  moral 
sense.  A  debt  is  determined  by  law :  what  is  due  Is 
fixed  often  by  principles  of  equity  and  honour.  Be 
who  receives  the  stipulated  price  of  his  goods  receives 
his  debt:  he  who  receives  praise  and  honour,  as  a  re- 
ward of  good  actions,  receives  his  due; 

The  ghosts  rejected  are  lh»  unhappy  crew, 
Denriv'd  of  sepulchres  and  fun'ral  due. 

Davos*. 
2>s*t  may  sometimes  be  used  figuratively,  as,  to  pay 
tbe  debt  of  nature ;  'Though  Christ  was  as  pure  and 
undented,  without  the  least  spot  of  sin,  as  purity  and 
innocence  itself;  yet  he  was  pleased  to  make  himself 
the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world  by  imputation,  and 
render  himself  a  surety  responsible  for  our  debts  ' 
South. 

PROMISE,  ENGAGEMENT,  WORD.     * 

Promise,  in  Latin  pr omissus,  from  promitto,  com 
pounded  of  pro  before,  and  mitto  to  set  or  fix,  that  Is, 
to  fix  beforehand;  engagement  is  that  which  engages 
a  person,  or  places  hitn  under  an  engagement;  word, 
that  is,  the  word  given.  ^ 

w.Ti,e  *r*BU*?  **  ■PeclBcfci  *nd  consequently  more 
binding  than  the  engagement:  we  promise  a  thing  in 
a  set  fonn  of  words,  that  are  clearly  and  strictly  under- 
stood ;  we  engage  in  general  terms,  that  may  admit  of 
alteration:  a  promise  Is  mostly  unconditional;  an  en 
m"**nt  Is  frequently  conditional  In  promises  the 
faith  of  an  Individual  is  admitted  upon  his  word,  and 
built  upon  as  If  It  were  a  deed ;  in  engagements  the 
intentions  of  an  individual  for  the  future  are  aJl  that 
are  either  implied  or  understood  r  on  the  fulfilment  of 
promises  often  depend  the  most  important  interests  of 
individuals ;  « An  acre  of  performance  is  worth  the 
whole  world  of  promise.'— How  el.  An  attention  to 
engagements  is  a  matter  of  mutual  convenience  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  ^  The  engagements  I  had  to 
Dr.  Swift  were  such  as  the  actual  services  he  had 
done  me,  In  relation  to  the  subscription  for  Homer, 
obliged  me  to.'— Pops.  A  man  makes  a  promise  of 
payment,  and  upon  his  premise  it  may  happen  that 
many  others  depend  noon  the  fulfilment  of  their  pro 
muss;  when  engagements  are  made  to  visit  or  meet 
others,  an  inattention  to  such  engagements  causes 
great  trouble.  As  a  promise  and  engagement  can  be 
made  only  by  tssrds,  the  word  is  often  put  for  either, 
or  for  both,  as  the  case  requires:  be  who  breaks  his 
word  in  small  matters  cannot  be  trusted  when  he  gives 
his  word  in  matters  of  consequence ; 
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iEneas  was  our  prince,  ft  juster  lord, 
%  Or -nobler  warriour,  never  drew  a  tword ; 
Observant  of  the  right,  religious  of  bis  mord. 

Drydrh. 


TO  IMPLICATE,  INVOLVE. 
Triplicate,  from  plico  to  fold,  denotes  to  fold  into  a 
thing ;  and  involve,  from  volvo  to  roll,  signifies  to  roll 
Into  a  thing :  by  which  explanation  we  perceive,  that 
to  implicate  marks  something  less  entangled  than  to 
involve :  for  that  which  is  folded  may  be  folded  only 
once,  but  that  which  is  rolled,  is  rolled  many  times. 
In  application  therefore  to  human  affairs,  people  are 
said  to  be  implicated  who  have  taken  ever  so  small  a 
share  in  a  transaction ;  but  they  are  involved  only 
when  they  are  deeply  concerned :  the  former  is  like- 
wise especially  applied  to  criminal  transactions,  the 
latter  to  those  things  which  are  in  themselves  trouble- 
some :  thus  s  man  it  implicated,  in  the  guilt  of  robbery, 
who  should  stand  by  and  see  it  done,  without  inter- 
fering  for  its  prevention ;  as  law-suits  are  of  all  things 
the  most  intricate  and  harassing,  he  who  is  engaged  in 
one  is  said  to  be  involved  in  it,  or  he  who  is  in  debt  in 
every  direction  Is  strictly  said  to  be  involved  In  debt ; 
4  Those  who  cultivate  the  memory  of  our  Revolution, 
will  lake  care  how  they  are  involved  with  persons  wlio, 
under  pretext  of  zeal  towards  the  Revolution  and  con- 
stitution, frequently  wander  from  their  true  princl- 
ples.'-~Jto*J».  When  implication  is  derived  from 
the  verb  imply,  signifying  the  act  of  implying,  it  de- 
parts altogether  from  the  meaning  of  involve;  « That 
which  can  exalt  a  wife  only  by  degrading  a  husband, 
will  appear  on  the  whole  not  worth  the  acquisition, 
even  though  it  could  be  made  without  provoking 
jealousy  by  the  implication  of  contempt.*— Hawies- 
worth. 
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TO  DISENGAGE,  DISENTANGLE, 
EXTRICATE. 
To  disengage  is  to  make  free  from  an  engagement ; 
disentangle  to  get  rid  of  an  entanglement;  extricate, 
in  Latin  extricatus,  from  ex  and  Irtca  a  hairror  noose, 
signifies  to  get  as  It  were  out  of  a  noose.  As  to  m- 
rage  signifies  simply  to  bind,  and  entangle  signifies  to 
>tnd  In  an  Involved  manner;  to  disentangle  is  natu- 
rally applied  to  matters  of  greater  difficulty  and  per- 
Gexity  than  to  disengage,;  and  as  the  term  extricate 
eludes  the  idea  of  that  which  would  hold  fast  and 
keep  within  a  tight  involvement,  it  Is  employed  with  re- 
aped to  matters  of  the  greatest  possible  embarrassment 
and  intricacy.  We  may  be  disengaged  from  an  oath ; 
disentangled  from  pecuniary  difficulties ;  extricated 
from  a  suit  at  law :  it  is  nor  right  to  expect  to  bo  dis- 
engaged from  all  the  duties  which  attach  to  men  as 
members  of  society;  'In  old  age  the  voice  of  nature 
calls  you  to  leave  to  others  the  bustle  and  contest  of 
the  world,  and  gradually  to  disengage  yourself  from 
a  burden  which  begins  to  exceed  your  strength.'— 
Blair.  ,  He  who  enters  into  disputes  about  contested 
property  must  not  expect  to  be  soon  disentangled  from 
the  law;  *  Savage  seldom  appeared  to  be  melancholy 
but  when  some  sudden  misfortune  had  fallen  upon 
htm,  and  even  then,  in  a  few  moments  he  would 
disentangle  himself  from  his  perplexity.'— Johkson. 
When  a  general  has  committed  himself  by  coming 
into  too  close  a  contact  with  a  very  superiour  force,  he 
may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  can  extricate  him- 
self from  his  awkward  situation  with  the  loss  of  half 
his  army;  '  Nature  felt  its  Inability  to  extricate  itself 
from  the  consequences  of  guilt ;  the  Gospel  reveals 
the  plan  of  Divine  interposition  and  aid.'— Blair. 


TO  UNFOLD,  UNRAVEL,  DEVELOPE. 
To  unfold  is  to  open  that  which  has  been  folded; 
to  unravel  is  to  open  that  which  has  been  ravelled  or 
tangled;  to  develope  is  to  open  that  which  has  been 
wrapped  in  on  envelope.  The  application  of  these  terms 
therefore  to  moral  objects  is  obvious:  what  has  been 
?olded  and  kept  secret  is  unfolded;  in  this  manner  a 
lidden  transaction  is  unfolded,  by  being  related  cir- 
cumstantially; 


fi 


And  to  the  sage-instructing  eye  unfold 
The  various  twine  of  light.— Thomson. 


What  has  been  entangled  In  any  mystery  or  confusion 
is  unravelled :  in  this  manner  a  mysterious  transaclioa 
is  unravelled,  if  every  circumstance  is  fully  accounted 
for ;  '  You  must  be  sure  to  unravel  all  your  designs  to 
a  jealous  man.'— Addison.  What  has  been  wrapped 
up  so  as  to  be  entirely  shut  out  from  view  is  developed; 
in  this  manner  the  plot  of  a  play  or  novel,  or  the  cha- 
racter and  talent  of  a  petson,  are  developed ;  *  The  cba 
racter  of  Tiberius  is  extremely  difficult  to  develepe 
Cumberland. 


COMPLEXITY,  COMPLICATION, 

INTRICACY.  • 

Complexity  and  complication,  in  French  complica- 
tion, Latin  complicate  and  complice,  compounded  of 
com  and  plico,  signifies  a  folding  one  within  another; 
intricacy,  in  Latin  intricatio  and  inlrico,  compounded 
ef  in  ana  trico  or  trices,  the  small  hairs  which  are  used 
to  ensnare  birds,  signifies  a  state  of  entanglement  by 
means  of  many  involutions. 

Complexity  expresses  the  abstract  quality  or  state; 
complication  the  act:  they  both  convey  less  than  intri- 
cacy; intricate  is  that  which  is  very  complicated. 

Complexity  arises  from  a  multitude  of  objects,  and* 
the  nature  of  these  objects ;  complication  from  an  In- 
volvement of  objects ;  and  intricacy  from  a  winding 
and  confused  involution.  What  is  complex  must  be 
decomposed ;  what  is  complicated  must  be  developed; 
what  is  intricate  must  be  unravelled.  A  proposition 
\a  complex;  affairs  are  complicated;  the  lawistalrt- 
catc. 

Complexity  puzzles ;  complication  confounds ;  intri- 
cacy bewilders.  A  clear  bead  is  requisite  for  under- 
standing the  complex;  keenness  and  penetration  are 
required  to  lay  open  that  which  is  complicated;  a 
comprehensive  mind,  coupled  with  coolness  and  per- 
severance of  research,  are  essential  to  disentangle  the 
intricate.  A  copmlex  system  may  have  every  perfec- 
tion but  the  one  that  is  requisite,  namely,  a  fitness  to  be 
reduced  to  practice.  Complicated  schemes  of  villany 
commonly  frustrate  themselves.  They  require  unity 
of  design  among  too  many  individuals  of  different  sta- 
tions, interests,  and  vices,  to  allow  of  frequent  success 
with  such  heterogeneous  combinations.  The  intricacy 
of  the  law  is  but  the  natural  attendant  on  human 
affairs ;  every  question  admits  of  different  illustrations 
as  to  their  causes,  consequences,  analogies,  and  bear- 
ings ;  it  is  likewise  dependent  on  so  many  cases  infi 
nllely  ramified  as  to  impede  the  exercise  of  the  judge- 
ment in  the  act  of  deciding. 

Tho  complexity  of  the  subject  often  deters  young 
persons  from  application  to  their  business ; 

Through  the  disclosing  deep 
Light  my  Mind  way ;  the  mineral  strata  there 
Thrust  blooming,  thence  the  vegetable  world ; 
O'er  that  the  rising,  system  more  complex 
Of  animals,  and  higher  still  cbe  mind. 

Thomson. 
There  Is  nothing  embarrasses  a  physician  more  than  a 
complication  of  disorders,  where  the  remedy  Ax  one 
Impedes  the  cure  for  the  other ;  *  Every  living  creature, 
considered  in  itself,  has  many  very  complicated  parts 
that  are  exact  copies  of  some  other  parts  which  it  pos- 
sesses, and  which  are  complicated  in  the  same  manner.* 
—Addison.  Some  affairs  are  involved  in  such  a  de- 
gree of  intricacy,  as  to  exhaust  the  patience  and  perse- 
verance of  the  most  laborious;  *  When  the  mind, by 
Insensible  degrees,  has  brought  itself  to  attention  and 
close  thinking,  it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  difficulties. 
Every  abstruse  problem,  every  intricate  question,  will 
not  baffle  or  break  it'— Locrr. 

COMPOUND,  COMPLEX. 

Compound  comes  from  the  present  of  compovo,  as 
compose  (v.  To  compose)  comes  from  eempesui  the  pre- 
terite of  the  same  vert;  complex  (e.  Complexity). 

The  compound  consist  of  similar  and  whole  bodies 
put  together ;  the  complex  consists  of  various  parts 
linked  together :  adhesion  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
compound;  Involution  is  requisite  for  the  complex. 
We  distinguish  the  wholes  that  form  the  compound; 
we  separate  the  parts  that  form  the  complex,  what  si 
compound  may  consist  only  of  two;  what  ucomplea 
consists  always  of  several. 
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qisspiasii  and  complex  are  both  commonly  opposed 
to  the  simple;  bat  the  former  may  be  opposed  to  the 
single,  and  the  latter  to  the  simple:  Words  are  com- 
pound, sentence*  are  complex ;  '  Inasmuch  as  man  is  a 
compound  and  a  mixture  of  flesh  as  well  as  spirit,  the 
soul  during  its  abode  in  the  body  does  all  things  by  the 
mediation  of  these  passions,  and  Inferiour  affections.'— 
Booth. 

With  such  perfection  fram'd, 

Is  this  complex  stupendous  scheme  of  things. 

Thomson. 

TO  COMPOUND,  COMPOSE. 
Compound  (v.  Compound)  Is  nsed  in  the  physical 
sense  only ;  compose  in  the  proper  or  the  moral  sense. 
Words  are  compounded  by  making  two  or  mors  into 
one;  sentences  *n  composed  by  putting  words  together 
so  as  to  make  sense.  A  medicine  is  compounded  of 
many  ingredients;  society  is  composed  of  various 
classes;  'The  simple  beauties  of  nature,  if  they  can- 
not be  multiplied,  may  be  compounded.'— Bathurst. 
*  The  heathens,  ignorant  of  the  true  source  of  moral 
evil,  generally  charged  it  on  the  obliquity  of  matter. 
This  notion,  as  most  others  of  theirs,  is  a  composition 
of  truth  anderrour.'— Grove. 


TO  COMPEL,  FOECE,  OBLIGE,  NECESSITATE. 

Compel,  Latin  compeUo  or  pello  to  drive,  signifies  to 
drive  fur  a  speciflck  purpose  or  to  a  point ;  force,  in 
French  force,  comes  from  the  Latin  fortis  strong ;  force 
being  nothing  but  the  exertion  of  strength ;  oblige,  in 
French  obligor,  Latin  oblige,  compounded  of  ob  and 
Ugo,  signifies  to  bind  down.  These  three  terms  mark 
an  external  action  on  the  will,  but  compel  expresses 
more  than  oblige,  and  less  than /ore*.  Necessitate  is 
to  make  necessary. 

Compel  and  force  act  much  more  directly  and  posi- 
tively than  oblige  or  necessitate;  and  the  ratter  Indi- 
cates more  of  physical  strength  than  the  former.  We 
nn  compelled  by  outward  or  inward  motives;  we  are 
obliged  more  by  motives  than  any  thing  else ;  we  are 
forced  sometimes  by  circumstances,  thoqgb  oftener  by 
plain  strength;  we  are  necessitated  solely  by  dream* 
An  adversary  is  compelled  to  yield  who  re- 


signs from  despair  of  victory;  he  is  forced  to  yield  if 
he  stand  in  fear  of  his  life;  he  is  obliged  to  yield  if  he 
cannot  withstand  the  entreaties  of  his  friends;  he  is 
necessitated  to  yield  if  he  want  the  strength  to  continue 
the  contest. 

An  obstinate  person  must  be  compelled  to  givo  up  his 
point; 

You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will. 

*  BUARSFSARB. 

A  turbulent  and  disorderly  man  must  be  /bread  to  go 
where  the  officers  of  Justice  choose  to  lead  him ; 
With  fates  averse,  the  rout  In  arms  resort 
To  force  their  monarch,  and  insult  the  court. 

Drtobn. 
An  unreasonable  person  must  be  obliged  to  satisfy  a 
ust  demand ;  •  He  that  once  owes  more  than  he  can 
pay  b  often  obliged  to  bribe  his  creditors  to  patience, 
by  increasing  his  debt.' — Johnson.  We  are  all  occa- 
sionally necessitated  to  do  that  which  is  not  agreeable 
to  us ;  *  I  nave  sometimes  fsneied  that  women  nave  not 
a  retentive  power,  or  the  faculty  of  suppressing  their 
thoughts,  but  that  they  are  necessitated  to  speak  every 
thing  they  think.'— Adoison. 

Pecuniary  want  compels  men  to  do  many  things  In- 
consistent with  their  station; 

He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaufhter'd  soldiers  call, 
These  bis  dread  wands  did  to  short  life  compel. 
And  forc*d  the  ate  of  battles  to  foretell.— Darn**. 
Honour  and  religion  oblige  men  scrupulously  to  observe 
their  word  one  to  another;  'The  church  bath  been 
thought  fit  to  be  called  Cathollck,  in  reference  to  the 
universal  obedience  which  it  prescribe)!};  both  in  re- 
spect of  the  persons  obligingmen  of  all  conditions;  and 
m  relation  to  the  precepts  requiring  the  performance  of 
all  the  evangelical  commands.'— Pbarson.    Hunger 
forces  men  to  eat  that  which  is  mast  loathsome  to  the 
palate.    The  fear  of  a  loss  necessitates  a  man  to  give 
up  a  avourite  project. 


FORCE,  VIOLENCE. 

Force  signifies  here  the  exertion  of  strength  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  which  brings  ii  very  near  to  Hie  mean- 
ing of  violence,  which,  from  the  Latin  violentia  and  vis 
force,  comes  from  the  Greek  ftta  strength. 

Force,  which  expresses  a  much  less  degree  of  exer- 
tion than  violence,  is  ordinarily  employed  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  proper  will,  violence  is  used  to  counteract  an 
opposing  will.  The  arm  of  Justice  must  exercise  force 
in  order  to  bring  offenders  to  a  proper  account;  one 
nation  exercises  violence  against  another  in  the  act  of 
carrying  on  war.  Force  is  mostly  conformable  to 
reason  and  equity,  or  employed  in  self  defence ; 

Our  host  expelPd,  what  farther  force  can  stay 
The  victor  troops  from  universal  sway  1 

Drysbn 

Violence  is  always  resorted  to  for  the  attainment  of 
that  which  is  unattainable  by  law ;  *Ho  sees  his  dis- 
tress to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  human  violence  or 
oppression ;  and  is  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  consider 
It  as  a  Divine  judgement.'— Blair.  AH  who  are  in* 
vested  with  authority  have  occasion  la  use  force  at 
certain  times  to  subdue  the  unruly  will  of  those  who 
should  submit:  violence  and  rapine  are  inseparable 
companions :  a  rubber  could  not  subsist  by  the  latter 
without  exercising  the  former. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  application  to  things, 
these  terms  convey  the  same  general  idea  of  exerting 
strength.  That  is  said  to  have  force  that  acts  with 
force  ;  and  that  to  hnvc  violence  that  acts  with  vio- 
lence. A  word,  an  expression,  or  a  remark,  has  force 
or  is  forcible;  a  disorder,  a  passion,  a  sentiment,  has 
violence  or  is  violent,  force  is  always  something  de- 
sirable; violence  is  always  something  hurtful.  We 
ought  to  listen  to  arguments  which  have/ore*  in  them ; 
we  endeavour  to  correct  the  violence  of  all  angry  pas 


VIOLENT,  FURIOUS,  BOISTEROUS,  VEHE 

MENT,  IMPETUOUS. 
Violent  signifies  having  force ;  furious  having /ttry, 
boisterous  in  all  probability  comes  from  bestir,  signi- 
fying ready  to  bestir  or  come  into  motion ;  vehement, 
in  Latin  vehemens,  compounded  of  veko  and  mens,  sig- 
nifies carried  away  by  the  mind  or  the  force  of  passion ; 
impetuous,  that  is,  having  an  impetus^ 

Violent  is  here  the  most  general  term,  including  the 
idea  of  force  or  violence,  which  is  common  to  them  all ; 
it  is  as  general  in  its  application  as  in  its  meaning. 
When  violent  and  furious  am  applied  to  the  same 
objects,  the  latter  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  the 
former :  thus  a  furious  temper  is  violeut  to  an  exces- 
sive degree :  a  furious  whirlwind  Is  violent  beyond 


The  furious  pard, 
Cow'd  and  subdu'd,  flies  from  the  face  of  man. 

SOHBRVILLB. 

Violent  and  boisterous  are  likewise  applied  to  the  same 
objects;  but  the  boisterous  refers  only  to  the  violence 
of  the  motion  or  noise:  hence  we  say  that  a  wind  Is 
violent,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  with  great  force  upon  all 
bodies ;  It  is  boisterous,  inasmuch  as  It  causes  the  great 
motion  of  bodies :  a  violent  person  deals  in  violence  of 
every  kind;  a  boisterous  person  is  full  of  violent  ac- 
tion ; 
Ye  too,  ye  winds !  that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  boisterous  sweep,  1  raise  my  voice  to  you. 
Thomson. 
Violent,  vehement,  and  impetuous,  are  all  applied  to 

E Bisons,  or  that  which  is  personal :  a  man  is  violent  in 
is  opinions,  violent  In  bis  measures,  violent  in  his  re- 
sentments ;  *  This  gentleman  (Mr.  Steele)  among  a 
thousand  others,  is  a  great  instance  of  the  late  of  all 
who  are  carried  away  by  party  spirit  of  any  aide;  I 
wish  all  violence  may  succeed  as  ill.'— Pops.  He  bj 
vehement  In  bis  affections  or  passions,  vehement  in  love, 
vehement  in  seal,  vehement  in  pursuing  an  object,  ve- 
hement in  express!™ ;  '  If  there  be  any  use  of  gesticu  • 
lation,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  Ignorant  and  rude,  who 
will  be  more  affected  by  vehemence  than  delighted  bv 
propriety  .'-^Johnson.  Violence  transfer*  itself  to  some 
external  object  on  which  It  acts  with  force;  but  vehe- 
mence respects  that  species  of  violence  which  Is  con- 
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fined  to  the  person  himself:  we  may  dread  violently 
because  It  Is  always  liable  to  do  mischief ;  we  ought  to 
•uppreasour  vehemence^  because  it  Is  Injurious  to  our 
selves  :  ivtWnt  partisan  renders  himself  obnoxious  to 
others;  a  man  who  Is  vehement  in  any  cause  puis  it 
out  of  his  own  power  to  be  of  use.  Impetuosity  is 
rather  the  extreme  of  instates  or  vehement* ;  an  m- 
petnous  attack  is  an  excessively  violent  attack :  an  m- 
petsums  character  Is  an  excessively  vehement  cha- 


The  central  waters  round  impetuous  rush'd. 

Thomsom. 

HUSTLE!  TUMULT,  UPROAR. 

Bustle  is  probably  a  frequentative  of  busu ;  tumult, 
to  French  tumults.  Latin  tumulius,  compounded  pro- 
bably of  tumor  muf  tvs,  signifies  much  swelling  and  per- 
turbation:  uproar,  compounded  of  up  and  roar,  marks 
the  act  of  setting  up  a  roar  or  clamour,  or  the  stale  of 
Its  being  so  set  up. 

Bustle  has  most  of  hurry  In  it ;  tumult  most  of  dis- 
order and  confusion ;  uproar  most  of  noise. 

The  hurried  movements  of  one,  or  many,  cause  a 
bustle;  disorderly  struggles  of  many  constitute  a  tu- 
mult ;  the  loud  elevation  of  many  opposing  voices  pro- 
duces an  uproar. 

Bustle  Is  frequently  not  the  effect  of  design,  but  the 
natural  consequence  of  many  persons  coming  together ; 
1  They  who  live  in  the  buttle  of  the  world  are  not,  per- 
haps, the  most  accurate  observers  of  the  progressive 
change  of  manners  in  that  society  in  which  they  pass 
their  time.'— AbkrcrojcdY.  Tumult  commonly  arises 
from  a  general  effervescence  in  the  minds  of  a  multi- 
tude; 

Outlaws  of  nature !  yet  the  great  must  use  *em 


Uproar  is  the  conseqoence  either  of  general  anger  or 
mirth;  'Amid  the  uprpar  of  other  bad  passions, 
conscience  acts  as  a  restraining  power.'— BlaU. 

A  crowded  street  will  always  be  iu  a  bustle.  Con- 
tested elections  are  always  accompanied  with  great 
tumult.  Drinking  parties  make  a  considerable  apreer, 
In  the  indulgence  of  their  intemperate  mirth. 


TO  COERCE,  RESTRAIN. 

Coerce ,  In  Latin  coerceo,  that  Is,  con  and  areas,  sig- 
nifies to  drive  into  conformity  with  any  person  or 
thing;  restrain.  In  Latin restringo,  l.e.rs  w&  strings, 
signifies  to  bind  bard. 

Coercion  is  a  species  of  restraint:  we  always  re- 
strain or  Intend  to  restrain  when  we  coerce;  but  we 
do  not  always  coerce  when  we  restrain :  coercion 
always  comprehends  the  idea  of  force,  restraint  that 
of  simply  keeping  under  or  back :  coercion  is  always 
an  external  application ;  restraint  either'  external  or 
internal :  a  person  ia  coerced  by  others  only ;  he  may 
be  restrained  by  himself  as  well  as  others. 

Coercion  acta  by  a  direct  application,  it  opposes  force 
to  resistance ;  restraint  acts  indirectly  to  the  preven- 
tion of  an  act :  the  law  restrains  all  men  in  their 
actions  more  or  less;  it  coerces  those  who  attempt  to 
violate  it:  the  unruly  will  ia  coerced;  the  improper 
will  ia  restrained  :  coercion  ia  exercised ;  restraint  is 
imposed:  punishment,  threats,  or  any  actual  exerclae 
of  authority,  coerces  ;  '  Without  coercive  power  all 
government  is  but  toothless  and  precarious,  and  does 
not  so  much  command  as  beg  obedience.'— South. 
Fear,  shame,  or  a  remonstrance  from  others,  restrains ; 
*  The  enmity  of  some  men  against  goodness  is  so  vio- 
lent and  implacable,  that  no  tnnocency,  no  excellence 
of  goodness,  how  great  soever,  can  restrain  their  ma- 
lice.*—Tillotson.  The  innovators  of  the  present 
age  are  for  having  all  coercion  laid  aside  In  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  In  lieu  of  which  a  system  of  reason- 
ing is  to  be  adopted ;  could  they  persuade  the  world 
to  adopt  their  fanciful  scheme,  we  may  next  expect  to 
bear  that  all  reetraint  on  the  inclinations  ought  to  be 
laid  aside  as  an  infringement  of  personal  liberty. 

COGENT,  FORCIBLE,  STRONG. 
Cogent,  from  the  Latin  eogo  to  compel ;  and  forcible* 
from  the  verb  to  force,  have  equally  the  sense  or 
**  I  by  force;  strong  is  here  figuratively  employed 


for  that  species  of  strength  which  Is  connected  wtti 
the  mind. 

Cogency  applies  to  reasons  individually  considered : 
force  and  strength  to  modes  of  reasoning  or  expres- 
sion: cogent  reasons  impel  to  decisive  conduct;  stt 
conviction  is  produced  by  forcible  reasoning  con* 
in  strong  language :  changea  of  any  kind  are  so  ael 
attended  with  benefit  to  society,  that  a  legislator  will  . 
be  cautions  not  to  adopt  them  without  the  most  cogent 
reasons ;  *  Upon  men  intent  only  upon  truth,  the  art 
of  an  orator  has  little  power ;  a  credible  testimony,  or 
a  cogent  argument,  will  overcome  all  the  art  of  modu- 
lation and  all  the  violence  of  contortion.'— Johrsoi 
The  important  truths  of  Christianity  cannot  be  pre* 
sented  from  the  pulpit  too  forcibly  to  the  minds  of 
men;  'The  ingenious  author  just  mentioned,  assured 
me  that  the  Turkish  satires  of  Rubi  Bag-dadl  went 
very  forcible.'— Sir  Wm.  Jonas. 

Accuracy  and  strength  are  seldom  associated  in  the 
same  mind ;  those  who  accustom  themselves  to  strong 
language  are  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  correctness 
of  their  assertions ;  'Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis. 
There  Is,  as  Dryden  expresses  It,  perhaps  "too  much 
horse-play  in  his  raillery:'*  but  If  his  Jests  are  < 
his  arguments  are  strong. '— Johrsoh. 


CONSTRAINT,  COMPULSION. 

Constraint^  from  constrain,  Latin  constringOj  com- 
pounded of  con  and  stringo,  signifies  the  act  or  strain- 
ing or  tying  together;  compulsion  signifies  the  act  of 
compelling. 

There  Is  much  of  binding  In  constraint ;  Of  vio- 
lence In  compulsion  :  constraint  prevents  from  acting 
agreeably  to  the  wilt:  compulsion  forces  to  act  con 
trary  to  tbe  will :  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  moves  with 
much  constraint,  and  is  often  subject  to  much  com- 
pulsion to  make  him  move  as  is  desired.  Constraint 
may  arise  from  outward  circumstances ;  compulsion  m 
always  produced  by  some  active  agent:  the  forms  of 
civil  society  lay  a  proper  constraint  upon  tbe  beha- 
viour of  men  so  as  to  render  them  agreeable  to  each 
other ; 

Commands  are  no  constraints.    If  I  obey  them 

I  do  it  freely.— Milton. 
The  arm  of  the  civil  power  moat  ever  be  ready  to 
com  pel  those  who  will  not  submit  without  compulsion  : 
«  Savage  declared  that  it  was  not  bis  design  to  fly  from 
Justice ;  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  (to  appear) 
at  the  bar  without  compulsion.'-- Johhsoh.  In  the 
moments  of  relaxation,  the  actions  of  children  should 
be  ns  free  from  constraint  as  possible,  which  is  one 
means  of  lessening  the  necessity  for  compulsion  when 
they  are  called  to  the  performance  of  their  duty. 


CONSTRAINT,  RESTRAINT,  RESTRICTION 
The  meaning  of  constraint  Is  given  in  the  preceding 
article ;  that  of  restraint  as  given  under  To  coerce, 
restrain ;  restriction  is  but  a  variation  of  reetraint. 

Constraint  respects  the  movements  of  the  body 
only ;  restraint  those  of  the  mind  and  the  outward 
actions :  when  they  both  refer  to  the  outward  actions, 
we  say  a  person's  behaviour  ia  constrained  ;  Ms  feel 
ings  are  restrained :  he  is  constrained  lo  act  or  not  to 
act,  or  to  act  in  a  certain  manner ;  be  Is  restrained 
from  acting  at  all,  if  not  from  feeling:  the  conduct  la 
constrained  by  certain  prescribed  rules,  by  discipline 
and  order;  It  is  restrained  by  particular  motives 
whoever  learns  a  mechanical  exercise  Is  constrained  to 
move  his  body  in  a  certain  direction ;  tbe  fear  of  de- 
tection often  restrains  persons  from  the  commission  of 
vices  more  than  any  sense  of  their  enormity. 

The  behaviour  of  children  must  be  more  cenetrainod 
in  the  presence  of  their  superiours  than  when  they  are 
by  themselves :  the  angry  passions  should  at  all  times 
be  restrained,  A  person  who  Is  in  tbe  slightest  degree 
constrained  to  do  a  good  action,  does  good  only  by 
halves;  'When  from  constraint  only  the  offices  of 
seeming  kindness  are  performed,  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  them.'— Blair.  Tbe  inordinate  passion* 
and  propensities  of  men  are  restrained  by  nothing  so 
effectually  as  religion ;  *  What  restraints  do  they  lie 
under  who  have  no  regards  beyond  tbe  grave  f— 
Brrxrlrt.    Whoever  ia  restrained  by  shame  on> 
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the  shorter  of 


taftdrmfc^  though  but  variations  from  the 

b  verb,  have  acquired  a  distinct  acceptation :  the 

ler  applies  to  the  desires,  as  well  as  the  outward 

i  latter  only  to  the  outward  conduct.    A 

rutins   his  inordinate  appetite:  or  he  Is 

restramsd  by  others  from  doing  mischief:  he  is  rs- 
strictsd  in  the  use  of  bis  money.  Restrain  is  an  act 
of  power ;  but  restrict  Is  an  act  of  authority  or  law : 
the  will  or  the  actions  of  a  child  are  restraint  by  the 


Tolly,  whose  powerful  eloquence- awhile 
■  ■  -jte  of  rushii 


Restrain'*  the  rapid  fate 

TaoMSOH. 

A  patient  Is  restricted  In  his  diet  by  a  physkian,-or 
any  body  of  people  may  be  restricted  by  laws; 
•  Though  the  Egyptians  used  flesh  for  food,  yet  they 
were  under  greater  restrictions,  In  this  particular,  than 
moat  other  nations.*— Jam*s. 

STRAIN,  SPRAIN,  STRESS,  FORCE. 
ftrsM  and  sprain  are  without  doubt  variations  of 
the  same  word,  namely,  the  Latin  strings  to  pull  tight, 
or  to  stretch ;  they  have  now,  however,  a  distinct  ap- 
plication: to  straim  Is  to  extend  a  thing  beyond  its 
ordinary  length  by  some  extraordinary  effort;  to  sprain 
is  to  strain  it  so  as  to  put  out  of  its  place,  or  extend 
to  an  injurious  length :  the  ankle  and  the  wrist  are 
liable  to  be  sprained  by  a  contusion ;  the  back  and 
other  parts  or  the  body  may  be  strained  by  over-ex- 


Strain  and  stress  are  kindred  terms,  as 
variations  of  stretch  and  strings  ;  but  they 
vary  considerably  in  their  application :  figuratively  wi 
apeak  of  straining  a  nerve,  or  straining  a  point,  tc 
express  unking  great  exertions,  even  beyond  our  ordt 
nary  powers ;  and  morally  we  speak  of  laying  a  stress 

... ... w  ^Qfo  of  j^ilon,  §|j. 

'  s  strain  may  be 
we  express,  and 
the  manner  of  expressing  it;  the  street  may  be  put  for 
the  eflbrtsof  the  voice  rn  uttering  a  word  or  syllable: 
a  writer  may  proceed  in  a  strain  of  panegyric  or  in- 
vective ;  a  speaker  or  a  reader  lays  a  stress  on  certain 
words  by  way  of  distinguishing  them  from  others. 
To  stram  is  properly  a  species  of  forcing;  we  may 
fares  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  Is,  by  the  exercise  of 
fans  upon  different  bodies,  and  in  different  directions ; 


upon  any  particular  measure  or  mode  < 
saving  to  give  a  thing  Importance:  thes 
nut  for  the  course  of  sentiment  which  w< 


but  to  strain  ta-to  exercise  farts  by  stretching  er  pro- 
'  idles;  thus  to  strain  a  cord  Is  to  pull  it  to  its 
;  but  we  may  speak  of  forcing  any  bard 
in,  or  forcing  it  out,  or  forcing  It  through, 
or  forcing  It  from  a  body :  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be 
forced  by  violently  breaking  them :  but  a  door  or  a 
lock  may  be  strained  by  putting  the  hinges  or  the 
spring  out  of  its  place.  So  likewise,  a  person  may  be 
said  to  force  himself  to  speak,  when  by  a  violent  exer- 
tion be  gives  utterance  to  his  words;  but  be  trains  his 
throat  or  his  voice  when  be  exercises  the  force  on  the 
throat  or  lungs  so  as  to  extend  them,  or  be  strains  his 
sowers  of  thinking;  '  There  was  then  (before  the  tall) 
no  poring,  no  struggling  with  memory,  no  straining 
for  Invention.'— South.  Force  and  stress  as  nouns 
are  In  like  manner  comparable  when  they  are  applied 
to  the  mode  of  utterance .  we  must  use  a  certain  force 
in  the  pronunciation  of  every  word ;  this  therefore  Is 
indefinite  and  general ;  but  the  stress  Is  that  particular 
and  strong  degree  of  fores  which  is  exerted  in  the  pro- 
nunciation or  certain  words ;  » Wss  ever  any  one  ob- 
served to  come  out  of  a  tavern  fit  for  his  study,  or  in- 
deed for  any  thing  requiring  stress.'— South, 
Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  is  in  its /ore*. 

SBAKsmAun. 

STRESS,  STRAIN,  EMPHA8IS,  ACCENT. 
Stress  and  strain  signify  the  same  as  In  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  emphasis^  from  the  Greek  dan**  to 
appear,  signifies  making  to  appear;  accent,  in  Latin 
eceeatos,  from  cans  to  sing,  signifies  to  suit  the  tune  or 
tone  of  the  voice. 
Stress  and  strain  are  general  both  in  sense  and  an- 
atlll  more  than  the  latter:  em- 
of  the 


applicable  to  all  bodies,  the  powers  of  which  may  be 
tried  by  exertion ;  as  the  stress  upon  a  rope,  upon  a 
abaft  of  a  carriage,  a  wheel  or  spring  in  a  machine : 
the  scram  is  an  excessive  stress,  by  which  a  thing  hi 
thrown  out  of  its  course;  there  may  be  a  strain  in 
most  cases  where  there  is  a  stress :  but  stress  and 
strain  are  to  be  compared  with  emphasis  and  accent, 
particularly  in  the  exertion  of  the  voice,  In  which  ease 
the  stress  Is  a  strong  and  special  exertion  of  the  voice, 
on  one  word,  or  one  part  of  a  word,  so  as  to  distln 
guish  It  from  another ;  but  the  strain  Is  the  undue  ex 
ertiou  of  the  voice  beyond  its  usual  pitch,  In  the  utter 
ance  of  one  or  more  words ;  we  lay  a  stress  on  our 
words  for  the  convenience  of  others ;  but  when  we 
strata  the  voice  it  is  as  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
others  as  it  la  hurtful  to  ourselves;  *  Singing  differs 
from  vociferation  iu  this,  that  it  consists  in  a  certain 
harmony ;  nor  n  It  performed  with  so  much  straining 
of  the  voice.*— Jambs.    The  stress  may  consist  in  an 
elevation  of  voice,  or  a  prolonged  utterance ;  '  Those 
English  syllables  which  f  call  long  ones  receive  a  pecu- 
liar stress  of  voice  from  their  acute  or  circumflex 
t,  as  in  quickly,  dowry.'— Fosnn.    The  em- 
phasis Is  that  species  of  stress  which  is  employed  to 
distinguish  one  word  or  syllable  from  another :  the 
stress  may  be  accidental ;  but  the  emphasis  Is  an  in 
tentional  stress:  Ignorant  people  and  children  are 
often  led  to  lay  the  stress  on  little  and  unimportant 
words  in  a  sentence;  speakers  sometimes  find  it  con 
venlent  to  mark  particular  words,  to  which  they  at 
tach  a  value,  by  the  emphasis  with  which  they  utter 
them ;  *  Emphasis  not  so  much  regards  the  time  as  a 
certain  grandeur,  whereby  some  letter,  syllable,  word, 
or  sentence,  is  rendered  more  remarkable  than  the 
rest  by  a  more  vigorous  pronunciation  and  a  longer 
stay  upon  k.'— Holokr.    The  stress  may  be  casual 
or  regular,  on  words  or  syllables;  the  accent  Is  that 
kind  of  regulated  stress  which  n  laid  on  one  syllable 
to  distinguish  it  from  another:  there  are  many  words 
in  our  own  language,  such  as  subject,  object,  present, 
and  the  like,  where,  to  distinguish  the  verb  from  the 
noun,  the  accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable  for  the  former, 
and  on  the  first  syllable  for  the  latter;  *  The  correct- 
ness and  harmony  of  English  verse  depends  entirely 
Upon  its  being  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  syl- 
lables, and  Its  having  the  accents  of  those  syllables 
property  placed.*— Ty»whitt. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  words,  these  terms  may 
admit  of  a  farther  distinction :  for  we  may  lay  a  stress 
or  emphasis  on  a  particular  point  of  our  reasoning,  in 
the  first  case,  by  enlarging  upon  it  longer  than  ou 
other  points ;  or,  in  the  second  case,  by  the  use  of 
stronger  expressions  or  epithets ;  '  After  such  a  mighty 
stress,  so  irrationally  laid  upon  two  slight,  empty 
words  ('self-consciousness'  and  *  mutual  conscious- 
ness') have  ihey  made  any  thing,  but  the  author  him* 
self  (Sherlock  on  the  Trinity)  better  understood  1'— 
South.  '  The  Idle,  who  are  neither  wise  for  this 
world  nor  the  next,  are  emphaticaUf  called,  by  Dr. 
Tillotson, "  Fools  at  large." '— SrscrxToa.  The  strata 
or  accent  may  be  employed  to  designate  the  lone  or 


manner  in  which  we  express  ourselves,  that  is,  tho 
spirit  of  our  discourse :  In  familiar  language  we  talk  of 
a  person's  proceeding  in  a  strain  of  panegyric,  or  of 
censure ;  '  An  assured  hope  of  future  glory  raises  him 
to  a  pursuit  of  a  more  than  ordinary  strata  of  duty  and 
perfection.*— South.  In  poetry  persons  are  said  to 
pour  forth  their  complaints  in  tender  accents; 
For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  raise.— Daman 

TO  REPRESS,  RESTRAIN,  SUPPRESS. 
To  repress  Is  to  press  back  or  down :  to  restrain  m 
to  strain  back  or  down .  the  former  is  the  general,  the 
latter  Is  the  specifick  term:  we  always  repress  when 
we  restrotn,  but  not  vies  versd.  Repress  is  used  mostly 
for  pressing  down,  so  as  to  keep  that  inward  which 
wants  to  make  Its  appearance :  restrain  Is  an  habitual 
repression  by  which  It  is  kept  in  a  state  of  lowness :  n 
person  is  said  to  repress  his  feelincs  when  he  does  not 
give  them  vent  either  by  his  words  or  actions;  he  Is 
said  to  restrain  his  feelings  when  he  never  lets  them 
rise  beyond  a  certain  pitch :  good  morals,  as  well  as 
good  manners,  call  upon  us  to  repress  every  unseemly 
expression  of  Joy  In  the  compaay  of  those  who  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  partake  of  our  Joy ;  It  Is  prudeace  aa 
well  as  virtue  to  restrain  our  appetites  by  an  hsttteej 
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forbearance,  that  their  may  not  fain  the  ascendancy. 
One  cannot  loo  quickly  repress  a  rising  spirit  of  re- 
alliance  in  any  community,  large  or  small;  'Philo- 
sophy has  often  attempted  to  repress  Insolence  by  as- 
serting that  all  conditions  are  levelled  by  death.'— 
Johnson.  One  cannot  too  early  restrain  the  irregu- 
larities of  childhood;  •  He  that  would  keep  the  power 
of  sin  from  running  out  into  act,  must  restrain  it  from 
conversing  with  the  object.'— South.  The  innocent 
vivacity  of  youth  should  not  be  repressed ;  but  their 
wildness  and  Intemperance  ought  to  be  restrained. 

To  repress  is  simply  to  keep  down  or  to  keep  from 
rising  to  excess.  To  suppress  is  to  keep  under  or  to 
keep  from  appearing  in  publick  or  coming  into  notice. 
A  Judicious  parent  represses  every  tumultuous  passion 
la  a  child ;  'Her  forwardness  was  repressed  with  a 
flown  by  her  mother  or  aunt.'— Johnson .  A  Judicious 
aommander  suppresses  a  rebellion  by  a  timely  and 
resolute  exercise  of  authority;  '  Every  rebellion,  when 
It  to  suppressed,  makes  the  subject  weaker  and  the 
prince  stronger.'— Da  vies.  To  repress  a  feeling  Is  to 
keep  It  down  so  that  It  may  not  increase  in  force;  so 
likewise  to  repress  violence  either  of  feeling  or  con- 
duct; 

Such  kings 
Favour  the  Innocent,  repress  the  bold, 
And,  while  they  flourish,  make  an  age  of  gold, 
Walls*. 

« Borne,  taking  dangers  to  be  the  only  remedy  against 
dangers,  endeavoured  to  set  up  the  sedition  again,  but 
they  were  speedily  repressed,  and  thereby  the  sedition 
suppressed  wholly.'— Hatwaio.  To  suppress  a  feel- 
ing is  not  to  give  It  expression,  to  suppress  a  work, 
ate.  Is  not  to  give  It  publication,  or  withdraw  It  from 
farther  publication; 

With  him  Palemon  kept  the  watch  at  night, 
In  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  ouwprsst 


Some  painful  secret  of  the  soul  c 


Falcons*. 


You  may  depend  upon  the  suppression  of  these 
l»— Pore. 


TO  STIFLE,  SUPPRESS,  SMOTHER. 

SHUte  Is  a  frequentative  of  stuff,  in  Latin  stipe,  and 
Creek  ?6+<*  to  make  tight  or  close ;  suppress  signifies 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  smother,  as  a  fre- 
quentative of  smut  or  smoke,  signifies  to  cover  with 
smut  or  smoke. 

Stifle  and  smother  m  then*  literal  sense  will  be  more 
property  considered  under  the  article  of  Suffocate,  fee 
(».  To  euffocate) ;  they  are  here  taken  In  a  moral  ap- 
plication. 

The  leading  idea  of  all  these  terms  to  that  of  keep- 
ing out  of  view :  stifle  to  applicable  to  the  feelings 
only ;  suppress  to  the  feelings  or  lo  outward  circum- 
stances; smother  to  outward  circumstances  only:  we 
stifle  resentment;  we  suppress  anger:  the  former  to 
an  act  of  some  continuance;  the  latter  Is  the  act  of 
the  moment:  we  style  our  resentment  by  abstaining  to 
take  any  measures  of  retaliation  j  '  You  excel  in  the 
art  of  stifling  and  concealing  your  resentment.'— 
Swift.  We  suppress  the  rising  emotion  of  anger,  so 
as  not  to  give  It  utterance  or  even  the  expression  of  a 
look ;  *  They  foresaw  the  violence  with  which  this  in- 
dignation would  burst  out  after  being  so  long  euj- 
pressed.*— RosskTSON.  It  requires  time  and  powerful 
motives  to  stifU,  but  only  a  single  effort  to  suppress  ; 
nothing  but  a  long  course  of  vice  can  enable  a  man  to 
stifle  the  admonitions  and  reproaches  of  conscience ; 
Art,  brainless  art!  our  furious  charioteer. 
(For  nature's  voioe  unst\fled  would  recall) 
Drives  headlong  to  the  precipice  of  death. 

Youno. 
A  sense  of  prudence  may  sometimes  lead  a  man  to 
tsss  the  Joy  which  an  occurrence  produces  in  his 


3ST 


Well  did'st  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy  voice; 
For  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should  have  seen  declpher'd  there 
More  rancorous  spight,  more  furious  raging  broils. 
Shaxspkarb. 
In  regardtto  outward  clrcomstances,  we  say  that  a 
book  to  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  government 
that  vice  to  euppt  eased  by  the  exertions  of  those  who 


have  power:  an  affair  to  smothered  so  that  it  shall  net 
become  generally  known,  or  that  the  fire  is  smothered 
under  the  embers :  *  Great  and  generous  principles  not 
being  kept  up  and  cherished,  but  smothered  in  sensual 
delights,  God  suffers  them  to  sink  into  low  and  inglo- 
rious satisfaction.'— Sooth. 


TO  SUFFOCATE,  STIFLE,  SMOTHER.  CHOKE. 

Suffocate,  In  Latin  suffbeatus,  participle  of  tuffoco, 
is  compounded  of  sub  and  /sax,  signifying  to  stop  op 
the  throat;  st^fls  Is  a  frequentative  of  stuff,  that  to.  to 
stuff  excessively ;  smother  to  a  frequentative  of  smoke ; 
choke  is  probably  a  variation  of  cheek,  In  Saxon  esse. 
because  strangulation  is  effected  by  a  compression  of 
the  throat  under  the  cheek-bone. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  stopping  the  breath; 
but  under  various  circumstances  and  by  various  meanm; 
suffocation  is  produced  by  every  kind  of  means,  ex 
ternal  or  internal,  and  to  therefore  the  moat  general  of 


A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.— Tnoason. 
Stifling  proceeds  by  Internal  means,  that  to,  by  the  so 
mission  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  passages  which  lead 
to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  in  this  sense  to  employed 
figuratively ; 
When  my  heart  was  ready  with  a  sigh  to  cleave, 
I  have,  with  mighty  anguish  of  my  soul. 
Just  at  the  birth  stifled  this  still-born  sigh. 

SBAKSreAU. 

We  may  be  suffocated  by  excluding  the  air  externally, 
'  g,  confining  closely,  or  pressing  violently : 
suffocated  or  stifled  by  means  of  vapours, 


as  by  gagging,  confining  closely,  or  pressing  violently : 
lay  be  suffocated  or  stifled  by  means  of  vapours, 
sir,  or  smoke.    TO  smother  to  to  suffocate  by 


the  exclusion  of  air  externally,  as  by  covering  a  f 
entirely  with  bedclothes:  to  choke  to  a  mode  of  stifling 
by  means  of  bodies  disproportionately  large,  as  a  piece 
of  food  lodging  in  the  throat  or  the  larynx,  In  wiriest 
sense  they  may  both  be  used  figuratively;  'The  lost 
of  Jealous  men  breaks  out  furiously  (when  the  object 
of  their  loves  to  taken  from  them)  and  throws  off  all 
mixture  of  suspicion  which  choked  and  smothered  It 
before.'— Annuo*. 

TO  CHECK,  CURB,  CONTROL. 
All  these  terms  express  a  species  of  restraining;. 
Check  and  curb  arc  figurative  expressions  bonuwed 
from  natural  objects.  Check,  from  check  or  check-mate 
In  the  game  of  chess,  signifies  as  a  verb  to  exert  a  re- 
strictive power :  curb,  from  the  curb,  by  which  homes 
are  kept  in,  signifies  in  like  manner,  a  coercive  restrain- 
ing ;  control  u  probably  contracted  from  counter  roll, 
that  Is,  to  turn  against  an  object,  to  act  against  It. 

To  chock  to  to  throw  obstacles  In  the  way,  to  impede 
the  course ;  to  curb  Is  to  bear  down  by  the  direct  exer- 
cise of  force,  to  prevent  from  action ;  to  control  to  to 
direct  and  turn  the  course:  the  actions  of  men  are 
checked;  their  feelings  are  cursed;  their  actions  or 
feeling!  are  controlled. 

External  means  are  employed  In  checking  or  con- 
trolling ;  external  or  Internal  means  are  employed  m 
curbing:  men  check  and  control  others;  they  cur* 
themselves  or  others ;  young  people  ought  always  tube 
chocked  whenever  they  discover  a  too  forward  temper 
In  the  presence  of  their  superioum  or  elders;  'Devo- 
tion, when  ft  does  not  lie  under  the  check  of  reason,  m 
apt  to  degenerate  into  enthusiasm.'— Addison.  It  la 
necessary  to  curb  those  who  are  of  an  impetuous 
temper; 

The  point  of  honour  has  been  decnTd  of  nse, 
To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  curb  abuse ; 
Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  Is  clear, 
Our  polished  manner*  are  a  mask  we  wear. 

Cowfnl 
It  to  necessary  to  keep  youth  under  control,  until  they 
have  within  themselves  the  rer  '  -.-.- 


restrictive  power  of  J 
ment  to  curb  their  passions,  and  control  their  inordinate 
appetites; 
Whatever  private  views  and  f 
No  cause  can  justify  so  black  a  deed ; 
These,  when  the  angry  tempest  clouds  the  soul, 
May  darken  reason  and  her  course  control. 

TvotfM 
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Unlimited  power  eannot  with  propriety  be  intrusted 
to  any  body  of  individual! ;  there  ought  in  every  state 
to  be  a  legitimate  means  of  checking  those  who  show  a 
ettspusJtkmio  exercise  an  undue  authority ;  but  to  invest 
Che  people  with  this  office  is  in  fact  giving  back,  into  the 
heads  of  the  community,  that  which  for  the  wisest  par- 
poses  was  taken  from  them  by  the  institution  of  govern- 
ment: it  is  giving  a  restraining  power  to  those  who 
themselves  are  most  in  want  of  being  restrained; 
whose  ungovernable  passions  require  to  be  curbed  by 
the  Iron  arm  of  power,  whose  unruly  wills  require  all 
ike  influence  of  wisdom  and  authority  to  control  them. 


TO  FORBID,  PROHIBIT.  INTERDICT, 
PROSCRIBE. 

The  for  in  forbid,  from  the  German  wr,  is  negative, 


an 


„  log  to  "bid  not  to  do;  the  pre  in  prohibit,  and 
inter  in  interdict,  have  both  a  similarly  negative  sense : 
the  former  verb,  from  aafcotohavc,  signifies  to  have  or 
hold  that  a  thing  shall  not  be  done,  to  restrain  from 
doing ;  the  latter,  from  dico  to  say,  signifies  to  say  that 
a  thing  shall  not  be  done. 

Forbid  is  the  ordinary  term ;  prohibit  Is  the  judicial 
term ;  interdict  the  moral  term. 

To  forbid  is  a  direct  and  personal  act ;  to  prohibit  is 
an  indirect  action  that  operates  by  means  of  extended 
Influence :  both  imply  the  exercise  of  power  or  authority 
of  an  individual ;  b*jt  the  former  is  more  applicable  to 
the  power  of  an  individual,  and  the  latter  to  the  autho- 
rity of  government.  A  parent  forbids  his  child  marry- 
ing when  he  thinks  proper ;  *  The  father  of  Constantia 
was  so  incensed  at  the  father  ofTheodosius  that  he 
forbad*  the  son  bis  house/—  Addison.  The  govern- 
ment prohibits  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  *  I  think 
that  all  persons  (that  Is,  quacks)  should  be  prohibited 
from  coring  their  incurable  patients  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment.'—Hawiksworth.  Interdict  is  a  species  of 
forbidding  applied  to  more  serious  concerns ;  we  may 
be  interdicted  the  use  of  wine  by  a  physician ;  •  It  is  not 
lo  be  desired  that  morality  should  be  considered  as 
interdicted  to  all  future  writers.'— Johnson. 

A  thing  is  forbidden  by  a  command  ;  it  is  prohibited 
by  a  law :  hence  thnt  which  is  immoral  vs  forbidden  by 
the  express  word  of  God ;  that  whkh  is  illegal  Is  pro- 
kibited  by  the  laws  of  man.  We  nn  forbidden  in  the 
Scripture  from  even  Indulging  a  thought  of  committing 
evil;  it  is  the  policy  of  every  government  to  prohibit 
the  Importation  and  exportation  of  such  commodities 
as  are  likely  to  affect  the  Internal  trade  of  the  country.* 
TO  forbid  or  interdict  are  opposed  to  command ;  to  pro- 
hmt,  lo  allow.  As  nothing  is  forbidden  to  Christians 
which  is  good  and  Just  in  Itself,  so  nothing  is  com- 
manded that  is  hurtful  and  unjust;  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Mahometan  or  any  other  religion.  As  no 
one  Is  prohibited  in  our  own  country  from  writing  that 
which  can  tend  to  the  improvement  of  mankind ;  so  on 
the  other  hand  he  is  not  allowed  to  Indulge  his  private 
maHgntty  by  the  publication  of  injurious  personalities. 

Forbid  and  interdict,  as  personal  acts,  are  property 
aagdkable  to  persons  only,  but  by  an  Improper  applica- 
tion are  extended  to  things;  prohibit*  however,  in  the 
general  sense  of  restraining,  is  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  things  as  to  persons:  shame  forbids  us  doing 
s  thing; 

Life's  span  forbid*  us  to  extend  our  cares, 
And  stretch  our  hopes  beyond  our  years. 

Cekkcb. 

Law,  authority,  and  the  like,  prohibit ;  *  Fear  prohibits 
endeavour*  by  infusing  despair  of  success.'— Johnson. 
Nature  interdicts ; 

Other  ambition  nature  interdicts.— Yoxtkq. 

Proscribe*  in  Latin  prescribo,  signified  originally  to 
offer  for  sale,  and  also  to  outlaw  a  person,  but  is  now 
employed  either  in  the  political  or  moral  sense  of  con- 
demning capiisliy  or  ulteriy/wbence  it  has  been  ex- 
tended In  its  application  to  signify  the  absolutely  for- 
bidding to  be  used  or  held  as  to  proscribe  a  name  or  a 
doctrine ;  '  Some  utterly  proscribe  the  name  of  chance, 
at  a  word  of  Impious  and  profane  signification.'— 


•  VMf  Trustor :  "To  forbid,  prohibit/ 


TO  DECIDE,  DETERMINE,  CONCLUDE  UPON. 
The  Idea  of  bringing  a  thing  to  an  end  is  common  to 
the  sign  location  of  all  these  word* ;  but  decide  expresses 
more  than  determine,  end  determine  more  than  conclude 
upon  ;  to  decide*  from  the  Latin  deddo*  compounded  of 
ds  and  catdo*  signifying  to  cut  off  or  cut  short  a  busi- 
ness ;  and  determine*  from  the  Latin  determine,  com- 
pounded of  de  and  terminus  a  term  or  boundary,  signi- 
fying to  fix  the  boundary,  are  both  employed  in  matters 
relating  to  ourselves  or  others ;  conclude,  from  the 
Latin  conclude*  signifying  to  make  the  mind  up  to  a 
thing,  is  employed  in  matters  that  respect  the  parties 
only  who  conclude.  As  It  respects  others,  to  decide  is 
an  act  of  greater  authority  than  to  determine:  a  parent 
decides  for  his  child ;  a  subordinate  person  may  deter- 
mine sometimes  for  those  who  are  under  him  in  the 
absence  of  his  su  periours.  In  all  cases,  to  decide  is  s  n 
act  of  greater  importance  than  to  determine.  The  na- 
ture and  character  of  a  thing  is  decided  upon :  its  limits 
or  extent  are  determined  on.  A  judge  decides  on  the 
law  and  equity  of  the  case ;  the  jury  determine  as  to  the 
guilt  ot  Innocence  of  the  person.  An  individual  decides 
in  his  own  mind  on  any  measure,  and  the  propriety  of 
adopting  it ;  he  determines  in  his  own  mind,  as  to  bow, 
when,  and  where  it  shall  be  commenced. 

One  decides  In  all  matters  of  question  or  dispute;  one 
determines  In  all  matters  of  fact.  We  decide  in  order 
to  have  an  opinion ;  we  determine  in  order  to  act  In 
complicated  cases,  where  arguments  of  apparently 
equal  weight  are  offered  by  men  of  equal  authority,  it 
is  difficult  to  decide; 

With  mutual  Wood  W  Ausonlan  soil  is  dyed, 
While  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  decide. 

Drtdxn 

When  equally  feasible  plans  are  offered  for  our  choice, 
we  are  often  led  to  determine  upon  one  of  them  from 
trifling  motives;  'Revolutions  of  state,  many  times 
make  way  rof  new  Institutions  and  forms;  and  often 
determine  In  either  setting  up  some  tyranny  at  home, 
or  bringing  in  some  conquest  from  abroad.'— Temple 
To  determine  and  conclude  are  equally  practical :  but 
determine  seems  to  be  more  peculiarly  the  act  of  an 
individual ;  conclude  may  be  the  act  of  one  or  of  many. 
We  determine  by  an  immediate  act  of  the  will :  we  con- 
clude on  a  thing  by  inference  and  deduction.  Caprice 
may  often  influence  in  determining ;  but  nothing  k) 
concluded  on  without  deliberation  and  judgement 
Many  things  may  be  determined  on  which  are  either 
never  put  Into  execution,  or  remain  long  unexecuted ; 

Eve!  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  perhaps 

Of  us  will  soon  determine*  or  impose 

New  laws  to  be  observ'd.— Milton. 
What  is  concluded  on  is  mostly  followed  by  Immediate 
action.    To  conclude  on  Is  property  to  come  to  a  final 
determination  ; 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  lie  protector  1 
It  Is  determined*  not  concluded  yet; 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

Sbakspbakc. 


TO  DETERMINE,  RESOLVE. 

To  determine  («.  To  decide)  is  more  especially  an  act 
of  the  judgement ;  *  to  resolve  (n.  Courage)  is  an  aet  of 
the  will:  the  former  requires  examination  and  choice; 
we  determine  how  or  what  we  shall  do :  the  latter  re- 
quires a  Arm  spirit ;  we  resolve  that  we  will  do  what 
we  have  determined  upon.  Our  determinations  should 
be  prudent,  that  they  may  not  cause  repentance ;  our 
resolutions  should  be  fixed,  in  order  to  prevent  varia- 
tion. There  can  be  no  co-operation  with  a  man  who 
is  undetermined ;  it  will  be  dangerous  to  co-operate 
witb  a  man  who  is  irresolute. 

In  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  we  have  frequent  oc- 
casion to  determine  without  resolving  ;  in  the  d'lFchnrga 
of  our  moral  duties,  or  the  performance  of  any  office, . 
we  have  occasion  to  resolve  without  determining.  A 
master  determines  to  dismiss  his  servant ;  the  servant 
resolves  on  becoming  more  diligent.  Personal  con- 
venience or  necessity  gives  rise  to  the  determination ; 
a  sense  of  duty,  honour,  fidelity,  and  the  like,  gives 
birth  to  the  resolution.  A  traveller  determines  to  take 
a  certain  route;  a  learner  resolves  to  conquer  every 

•Vide  Abbe  Glrard:  «D<**sfcm,  resolution.' 
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difficulty  in  the  acquirement  of  learning.  Humour  or 
change  of  circumstance*  occaebne  a  person  to  alter  his 
determination;  timidity,  fear,  or  defect  in  principle, 
occasions  the  resolution  to  waver.  .Children  are  not 
capable  of  determining;  and  their  beat  resolutions  fall 
before  the  gratification  of  the  moment.  Those  who 
determine  hastily  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
altering  their  determination*  ;  *  When  the  mind  hovers 
among  such  a  variety  of  allurements,  one  had  better 


settle  011  a  way  of  life  that  Is  not  the  very  bestw 
have  chosen,  than  grow  old  without  determining'  our 
choice.'— Anntsos.  There  are  no  resolutions  so  weak 
as  those  that  are  made  on  a  sick  bed :  the  return  of 
health  is  quickly  succeeded  by  a  recurrence  to  our 
former  course  of  life ;  '  The  resolution  of  dying  to  end 
our  miseries  does  not  show  such  a  degree  of  magna- 
nimity, as  a  resolution  to  bear  them,  and  submit  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.' — Addison. 

In  matters  of  science,  determine  is  to  fix  the  mind,  or 
to  cause  It  to  rest  in  a  certain  opinion ;  to  restive  is  to 
lay  open  what  is  obscure,  to  clear  the  mind  from  doubt 
and  hesitation.  We  determine  points  of  question;  we 
resolve  difficulties.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  in 
matters  of  rank  or  precedence  than  in  cases  where  the 
solid  and  real  Interests  of  men  are  concerned ;  *  We 
pray  against  nothing  but  sin,  and  agalnstevil  in  general 
(In  the  Lord's  prayer),  leaving  it  with  Omniscience  to 
determine  what  is  really  such.'— Addison.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  to  resolve  the  difficulties  which 
are  proposed  by  the  scholar;  'I  think  there  Is  no  great 
difficulty  m  resolving  your  doubts.  The  reasons  for 
which  you  areinclined  to  visit  London  are,  1  think,  not 
of  sufficient  strength  to  answer  the  objections.'— John- 
son. Every  point  is  not  proved  which  is  determined  ; 
nor  Is  every  difficulty  resolved  which  is  answered. 

TO  SOLVE,  RESOLVE. 
Solve  and  resolve  both  come  from  the  Latin  seise,  in 
Greek  XtJw,  in  Hebrew  *?&  to  loosen. 

Between  solve  and  resolve  there  is  no  considerable 
difference  either  In  sense  or  application:  the  former 
seems  merely  to  speak  of  unfoldlug,  iu  a  general  manner, 
that  which  is  wrapped  up  in  obscurity :  to  resolve  la 
rather  to  unfold  it  by  the  particular  method  of  carrying 
one  back  to  first  principles;  we  solve  a  problem,  and 
resolve  a  difficulty ; 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains, 

Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve.— Milton. 

DECIDED,  DETERMINED,  RESOLUTE. 

A  man  who  is  decided  (v.  7b  decide)  remains  In  no 
doubt:  he  who  is  determined  is  uninfluenced  by  the 
doubts  or  questions  of  others:  he  who  to  resolute  (v. 
To  determine,  resolve)  is  uninfluenced  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  actions.  A  decided  character  is  at 
all  times  essential  for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  but  par- 
ticularly so  in  an  unsettled  period  like  the  present ;  a 
determined  character  is  essential  for  a  commander,  or 
any  one  who  has  to  exercise  authority;  a  resolute 
character  is  essential  for  one  who  has  engaged  In  dan- 
gerous enterprises.  Pericles  was  a  man  of  a  decided 
temper,  which  was  well  fitted  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
government  in  a  season  of  turbulence  and  disquietude ; 
*  Almost  all  the  high-bred  republicans  of  my  time 
have,  after  a  short  space,  become  the  most  decided 
thorough-paced  courtiers.'— Bean.  Titus  Manilas 
rorquatus  displayed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  a  deter- 
mtned  character,  when  he  put  to  death  his  victorious 
son  for  a  breach  of  military  discipline ; 

A  race  determined,  that  to  death  contend ; 

So  fierce  these  Greeks  their  last  retreats  defend. 

Pops. 
Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Cesar,  was  a  man  of  a  resolute 
temper;  'Most  of  the  propositions  we  think,  reason, 
discourse,  nay,  act  upon,  are  such  as  we  cannot  have 
undoubted  knowledge  of  their  truth ;  yet  some  of  them 
border  so  near  upon  certainty  that  we  make  no  doubt 
at  all  about  them ;  but  assent  to  them  as  firmly,  and 
act  according  to  that  assent  as  resolutely,  as  if  they 
were  infallibly  demonstrated/— Locks. 

DECIDED,  DECISIVE. 
Decided  marks  thai  which  Is  actually  decided:  deei- 
stMtint  which  appertains  to  decision.         T"    "^ 


Decided  is  employed  for  persons  or  things;  < 
only  for  things.  A  person's  aversion  or  attachment  in 
decided  ;  a  sentence,  a  Judgement,  or  a  victory,  is  de- 
cisive. A  man  of  a  decided  character  always  adopts 
decisive  measures.  It  is  right  to  be  decidedly  averse 
to  every  thing  which  is  immoral:  we  should  be  can 
tlous  not  to  pronounce  decisively  on  any  point  where 
we  are  not  perfectly  clear  and  well  grounded  In  our 
opinion.  In  every  popular  commotion  it  to  the  duty 
of  a  good  subject  to  take  a  decided  part  in  favour  of 
law  and  order ;  '  A  politick  caution,  a  guarded  clrcum 
spection,  were  among  the  ruling  principles  of  our 
forefathers  in  their  most  decided  conduct.'— Bunas. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  law,  that,  if  it  were  not  decisive, 
It  would  be  of  no  value ;  *  The  sentences  of  superiour 
judges  are  final,  decisive,  and  irrevocable.'— Black- 
stoke. 


DECISION,  JUDGEMENT,  SENTENCE. 

Decision  signifies  literally  the  act  of  deciding,  or  the 
thing  decided  upon  (v.  To  decide) ;  judgement  signifies 
the  act  of  judging  or  determining  in  general  (v.  To 
decide);  sentence,  in  Latin  sententU,  signifies  the 
opinion  held  or  maintained. 

These  terms,  though  very  different  In  their  original 
meaning,  are  now  employed  so  that  the  two  latter  are 
species  of  the  former:  a  final  conclusion  of  any  busi- 
ness is  comprehended  in  them  all :  but  the  decision 
conveys  none  of  the  collateral  ideas  which  are  expressed 
by  judgement  and  sentence  :  a  decision  has  no  respect 
to  the  agent ;  it  may  be  said  of  one  or  many ;  it  may 
be  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  of  the  nation,  oTtbe 
publick,  of  a  particular  body  of  men,  or  of  a  private 
individual:  but  a  judgement  is  given  in  a  publick 
court,  or  among  private  individuals:  a  sentence  is 
passed  in  a  court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  publick. 

A  decision  specifies  none  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  action ;  it  may  be  a  legal  or  an  arbitrary  decision ; 
tl  may  be  a  decision  according  to  one's  caprice,  or 
after  mature  deliberation:  a  judgement  la  always 
passed  either  hi  a  court  of  law,  and  consequently  by- 
virtue  of  authority ;  or  it  is  passed  by  an  individual 
by  the  authority  of  his  own  judgement:  a  sentence  is 
always  passed  by  the  authority  of  law,  or  the  will  of 
the  publick. 

A  decision  respects  matters  of  dispute  or  litigation ; 
it  puts  an  end  to  all  question ;  '  The  decisions  of  the 
judges,  in  the  several  courts  of  justice,  are  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  authoritative  evidence  that  can  be  given 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  as  shall  form  a  part 
of  the  common  law.'— Blackstonb.  A  judgement 
respects  the  guilt  or  Innocence,  the  moral  excellence 
or  defects,  of  a  person ;  •  It  is  the  greatest  folly  to  seek 
the  praise  or  approbation  of  any  being  besides  the  Su- 
preme Being :  because  no  other  being  can  make  a  right 
judgement  of  us.'— Addison.  A  sentence  respects  the 
punishment  or  consequent  fate  of  the  object:  'The 
guilty  man  has  an  honour  for  the  Judge,  who  with 
justice  pronounces  against  him  the  sentence  of  death 
Itself.'— Stkblb.  Some  questions  are  of  so  sompli 
cated  a  nature,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  them  to 
a  decision :  men  are  forbidden  by  the  Christian  rell* 
gion  to  be  severe  In  their  judgements  on  one  another ; 
tbc  works  of  an  author  must  sometimes  await  the  sen- 
tence of  impartial  posterity  before  their  value  can  be 
duly  appreciated. 

FINAL,  CONCLUSIVE. 

Ftnah  In  French  final,  Latin  finalis,  from  finis  lbs 
end,  signifies  having  an  end;  conclusive,  as  in  the 
preceding  article,  signifies  shutting  up.  or  combs  to  a 
conclusion.  ^ 

-Rao/  designates  simply  the  circumstance  of  being 
the  last;  conducive  the  mode  of  finishing  or  comliia 
to  the  last:  a  determination  is  final  which  is  to  be  " 
succeeded  by  no  other;  « Neither  with  us  In  England 
hath  there  been  (till  very  lately)  any  final  determina- 
tion upon  the  right  of  authors  at  the  common  law.'— 
Blaobjtonb.  A  reasoning  is  conclusive  that  puts  a 
stop  to  farther  question;  4I  hardly  think  the  example 
of  Abraham's  complaining,  that,  unless  he  had  some 
children  of  his  body,  his  steward  Elieker  of  Damascus 
would  be  his  heir,  is  quite  conclusive  to  show  thst  he 
made  him  so  by  will.'— Blackstonb.  The  final  i. 
arbitrary ;  it  depends  upon  the  will  to  make  it  so  ot 
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■DC;  Che  ceucUsiv  to-teJallveT  It  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  and  the  understanding:  •  person  gives 
a  Jbsai  answer  at  option ;  but,  In  order  to  make  ah 
■Hirer  conclusive,  It  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

CONCLUSIVE,  DECISIVE,  CONVINCING. 

Omdanve  appttea  eitber  to  practical  or  argumenta- 
tive matters;  decisive  to  what  to  practical  only ;  cea- 
vindng  to  what  to  argumentative  only. 

U  to  necemary  to  be  conclusive  when  we  deliberate, 
and  decisive  when  we  command.  What  to  conclusive 
puis  an  end  to  all  discussion,  and  determine!  the 
Judgement;  *I  wilt  not  dtogutoe  that  Dr.  Bentley, 
whose  eritktomtoaocsacfiists*  for  the  forgery  of  those 
tragedies  quoted  by  Plutarch,  is  of  opinion  "Thespte 
Mossdf  publtobed  nothing  In  writing.** '— Cumskeland. 
What  la  decisive  puts  an  end  to  all  wavering,  and  de- 
termines the  will;  '  Is  It  not  somewhat  singular  that 
Young  preservenVwltoout any  palliation,  this  preface 
(to  bis  Satire  on  Women)  so  bluntly  decisive  In  favour 
of  laughing  at  the  world,  in  the  same  collection  of  his 
works  which  contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy, 
Might  Thoughts  7'— Caorr.  Negotiators  have  aome- 
Hbms  an  Interest  m  not  speaking  conclusively;  corn- 
can  never  retain  their  authority  without 
'  decisively ;  conclusive,  when  compared  to 
eMmoif,  Is  general ;  the  latter  is  particular :  an  ar- 
gument to  convincing,  a  chain  of  reasoning  conclusive. 
There  may  be  much  that  Is  convincing,  where  there  fa 
nothing  conclusive :  a  proof  may  be  convincing  of  a 
■VfVMtoy  circumstance ;  but  conclusive  evidence  will 
bear  upon  the  main  question ;  'That  religion  is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  man,  can  be  proved  by  the  most 
convincing  arguments.'— Buua. 

CRITERION,  STANDARD. 

Criterion,  in  Greek  KOtrjotov,  from  apt**  to  Judge, 

sbmlfies  the  mark  or  rule  by  which  one  may  Judge; 

mansard,  from  the  verb  to  stand,  signifies  the  point 

at  which  one  must  stand,  or  beyond  which  one  must 

The  criterion  is  employed  only  In  matters  of  judge- 
ment ;  the  standard  Is  used  In  the  ordinary  concerns 
ef  life.  The  former  serves  for  determining  the  cha- 
racters and  qualities  of  things ;  the  latter  for  defining 
quantity  and  measure.  The  language  and  manners  of 
a  person  fa  the  best  criterion  for  forming  an  estimate 
vf bis  station  and  education ; 

Bat  have  we  then  no  law  besides  our  will, 
No  Just  criterion  flz'd  to  food  or  ill  1 
As  well  at  noon  we  may  obstruct  our  sight, 
Then  doubt  if  such  a  thing  exists  as  light. 

Jcirrns. 


Augustus  made  an  attempt  to  persuade  T  berlus  fleas 
holding  on  the  empire ;  and  the  length  of  time  It  took 
up  corroborates  the  probability  of  that  conjecture.'  - 
Cumberland.  A  testimony  may  be  confirmed  or  ear  • 
rehorated ;  but  all  doubt  is  removed  by  a  confirmation  ; 
the  persuasion  is  strengthened  by  a  corroborations 
when  the  truth  of  a  person's  assertions  fa  called  la 
question,  it  to  fortunate  for  him  when  circumstances 
present  themselves  that  confirm  the  truth  of  what  ha 
has  said,  or,  If  be  have  respectable  friends,  to  combo* 


TO  CONFIRM,  ESTABLISH. 

Confirm  (v.  To  confirm,  corroborate);  ettaMisa.fruui 
the  word  stasia,  signifies  to  make  stable  or  able  to 


The  Idea  of  strengthening  to  common  to  these  as  to 
the  former  terms,  but  with  a  different  application: 
confirm  respects  the  state  of  a  person's  mind,  and 
whatever  acts  upon  the  mind;  establish  to  employed 
with  regard  to  whatever  to  external :  a  report  to  can 
firmed;  a  reputation  is  established:  a  person  to  con- 
firmed In  the  persuasion  or  belief  of  any  truth  or  dt 


N  order  to  produce  a  uniformity  In  the  mercantile 
unasjaeUons  of  mankind,  one  with  another,  It  to  the 
custom  of  government  to  set  up  a  certain  standard  for 
Ike  regulation  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures. 

The  word  standard  may  likewise  be  used  figura- 
livery  in  the  same  sense.  The  Bible  Is  a  standard  of 
atoeilence,  both  In  morals  and  religion,  which  cannot 
be  too  closely  followed.  It  is  impossible  to  have  the 
same  standard  In  the  arts  and  sciences,  because  all 
our  performances  fall  abort  of  perfection,  and  wtU 
admit  of  improvement ; 
Ram  not  th'  extension  of  the  human  mind, 
By  the  plebeian  standard  of  mankind.— Jsnths. 

TO  CONFORM,  CORROBORATE. 
Confirm,  In  French  confirm*-,  Latin  confirm*,  which 
B)  compounded  of  can  and  firwto  or  firmus,  signifying 
to  make  additionally  firm ;  corroborate,  in  Latm  corro- 
bvratue.  participle  of  corroboro,  compounded  of  cor  or 
ssa  and  roboro  to  strengthen,  signifies  to  add  to  the 


The  idea  of  strengthening  Is  common  to  these 


terms, 
i  used 


but  under  different  cireuiustances :  confirm  to  ui 
generally ;  corroborate  only  in  particular  instances. 

What  confirms  serves  to  confirm,  the  minds  of  others : 
'There  to  an  Abyssinian  here  who  knew  Mr. Bruce 
at  Glvender.  I  have  examined  htm,  and  he  confirms 
Mr.  Brace's  account.'— Sia  W«.  Joass.  What  cor- 
roborates strengthen*  one'f  self;  •  The  secrecy  of  this 
enarerence  very  much  favours  my  conjecture,  that 


Trifles,  light  ss  air, 
Are  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ— Sbukspbabb 
A  thing  to  established  in  the  pubUck  eatlmatioi.  or 
a  principle  to  established  In  the  mind:  'The  silk, 
worm,  after  having  spuh  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and 
dies ;  but  a  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full  mea- 
sure of  knowledge,  has  not  time  to  subdue  his  pas- 
sions, or  establish  bis  soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to 
the  perfection  of  bis  nature,  before  he  to  hurried  oft 
the  stage.'— AnntsoN. 

The  mind  seeks  its  own  means  of  confirming  liself ; 
things  are  established  either  by  time  or  authority:  no 
person  should  be  hasty  in  giving  credit  to  reports  that 
are  not  fully  confirmed,  nor  in  firing  support  to  mea- 
sures that  are  not  established  upon  the  surest  grounds  i 
a  reciprocity  of  good  offices  serves  to  confirm  an  alli- 
ance, or  a  good  understanding  between  people  and 
nations;  Interest  or  reciprocal  affection  serve  to  ester 
blish  an  Intercourse  between  Individuals,  which  has 
perhaps,  been  casually  commenced. 


UNDETERMINED,  UNSETTLED, 
UNSTEADY,  WAVERING. 

Undetermined  (v.  To  determine,)  is  a  temporary 
state  of  the  mind ;  unsettled  to  commonly  more  lasting  ; 
we  are  undetermined  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  lifei 
we  are  unsettled  in  matters  of  opinion:  we  may  be 
undetermined  whether  we  shall  go  or  stay;  we  are 
unsettled  In  our  faith  or  religions  prolearion  ;  *  Uncer  < 
tain  and  unsettled  as  Cicero  was,  he  seems  fired  with 
the  contemplation  of  Immortality.'— Psabsb.  ~ 

Undetermined  and  unsettled  are  apidied  to  parti- 
cular objects ;  unsteady  and  wavering  are  habits  of  the 
mind :  to  be  unsteady  to,  in  fact,  to  be  habitually  unset- 
tled In  regard  to  all  objects.  An  unsettled  character  to 
one  that  has  no  settled  principles:  an  unsteady  chu 
raeter  has  an  unfltneas  in  himself  to  settle ;  'You  win 
find  soberness  and  truth  in  the  proper  teachers  of  reli- 
gion, and  much  unsteadiness  and  vanity  in  others.'— 
Eam.  Wbntwobth.  Undetermined  describes  one 
uniform  state  of  mind,  namely,  the  want  of  deter- 


mination :  wavering  describes  a  changeable  state, 
namely,  the  state  or  determining  variously  at  different 
times.  Undetermined  to  always  taken  in  an  Indif- 
ferent wavering  mostly  in  a  bad,  sense :  we  may  fre- 
quently be  undetermined  from  the  nature  of  the  ease, 
which  does  not  present  motives  for  determining ;  '  We 
suffer  the  tost  part  of  life  to  steal  from  us  in  weak 
hopes  of  some  fortuitous  occurrence  or  drowsy  eoafc- 
nbrations  of  undetermined  counsel.*— Johnson.  A 
person  to  mostly  wavering  from  a  defect  in  his  cha- 
racter, In  cases  where  he  might  determine ; 
Yet  sdeb.  we  find,  they  am  as  can  control 
The  servile  actions  of  our  tees'  ring  aouL 

Pmob, 
A  parent  may  with  reason  be  undetermined  as  to  the 
linaof  iiibwbjcbaeabaasbsomtohto«oo:  man  of 
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_ .  j-  In  me 

most  trivial,  as  well  as  the  moat  important,  concerns 
of  lift. 


CONSTANCY,  STABILITY,  STEADINESS, 

Constancy,  In  French  continue,  Latin  conttantia, 
from  eemetane  and  ceiuto,  compounded  of  eon  and  ste 
to  itand  by  or  close  to  a  thing,  signifies  the  quality  of 
adhering  to  the  thing  thai  has  been  once  chosen ;  sta- 
bilits,  in  French  stabilitd.  Latin  stability  from  eta* 
bitis and  sto  to  stand,  signifies  the  abstract  quality  of 
being  able  to  stand;  oteadinsos,  from  steady  or  staid, 
Saxon  etetig,  high  German  sttiig,  Greek  c*30of  and 
fanu  to  stand,  signifies  a  capacity  for  standing ;  firm- 
««•«,  idgntfies  the  abstract  quality  of  firm. 

Constancy  respects  the  affections';  stoaiZtty  the  opi- 
nions ;  steadiness  the  action  or  the  motives  of  action ; 
firmness  the  purpose  or  resolution. 

*  Constancy  prevents  from  changing,  and  furnishes 
the  mind  with  resources  against  weariness  or  disgust 
of  the  same  object;  it  preserves  and  supports  an 
attachment  under  every  change  of  circumstances ; 
'  Without  constancy  there  is  neither  love,  friendship, 
nor  virtue  in  the  world.'— Addison.  Stability  pre- 
vents from  varying,  It  bears  up  the  mind  against  the 
movements  of  levity  or  curiosity,  which  a  di vstsity  or 
objects  might  produce;  '  With  God  there  is  no  varia- 
bleness, with  man  there  is  no  etabiUty.  Virtue  and 
vtoe  divide  the  empire  of  his  mind,  and  wisdom  and 
folly  alternately  rule  him.'— Blair.  Steadiness  pre- 
vents (torn  deviating;  it  enables  the  mind  to  bear  up 
against  the  Influence  of  humour,  which  temperament 
or  outward  circumstances  might  produce ;  It  fixes  on 
one  course  and  keeps  to  It;  *  A  manly  oteadineee  of 
conduct  is  the  object  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view.' 
— Bin*.  Firmness  prevents  from  yielding;  it  gives 
the  mind  strength  against  all  the  attacks  to  which  It 
may  be  esposed ;  it  makes  a  resistance,  and  comes  off 
triumphant;  '  A  corrupted  and  guilty  man  can  possess 
no  true  firmness  of  Lean.'— Blair. 

Constancy,  among  lovers  and  friends,  Is  the  favourite 
theme  of  poets:  the  world  has,  however,  afforded  but 
few  originals  from  which  they  could  copy  their  pic- 
tures :  they  have  mostly  described  what  is  desirable 
rather  than  what  Is  real..  Stability  of  character  is 
essential  for  those  who  are  to  command ;  for  how  can 
they  govern  others  who  cannot  govern  their  own 
thoughts  t  Steadiness  of  deportment  is  a  great  re- 
commendation to  those  who  have  to  obey:  now  can 
any  one  perform  his  part  well  who  suffers  himself  to 
be  perpetually  interrupted  1  Firmness  of  character  Is 
Indispensable  in  the  support  of  principles:  there  are 
many  occasions  In  which  this  part  of  a  roan's  cha- 
'  meter  Is  likely  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test 

Constancy  Is  opposed  to  fickleness ;  stability  to 
claugeableness;  steadiness  to  fflghtinets ;  firm****  to 
Pttwwy. 

FIBM,  FIXED,  SOLID,  STABLE, 
jajrm,  in  French  /arms,  Latin  jtranur,  comes  from 
fore  to  bear,  signifying  the  quality  of  bearing,  up- 
holding, or  keeping ;  fixed  denotes  the  state  of  being 
fixed:  solid,  in  Latin  eotidna,  comes  from  solum  the 

rund,  which  is  the  most  solid  thing  existing ;  stable. 
Latin  stabilise  from  eta,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  able  to  stand. 

Tail  Is  firm  which  hi  not  easily  shaken;  that  Is 
fixed  which  is  fastened  to  something  else,  and  not 
*•  easily  torn;  that  is  solid  which  is  able  to  bear,  and 
does  not  easily  give  way ;  that  is  stable  which  is  able 
lo  make  a  stand  against  resistance,  or  the  effects  of 
time,  A  pillar  which  le  firm  on  its  base,  fixed  to  a 
wall  made  of  solid  oak,  is  likely  to  be  stable,  A  man 
stands  firm  in  battle  who  docs  not  flinch  from  the  at- 
tack :  he  is  fixed  to  a  spot  by  the  order  of  his  com- 
mander. An  army  oCfirm  men  form  a  solid  mass, 
•ad,  by  their  heroism,  may  deserve  the  most  stable 


Unmov'd  and  silent,  the  whole  war  they  wait, 
Serenely  dreadful,  and  sjsfix'd  as  fate*— Pom* 
In  the  moral  sense,  firmness  respects  the  purpose* 
or  such  actions  as  depend  on  the  purpose ;  fixed  ►  used 
either  for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  circumstances; 
solid  is  applicable  to  things  in  general,  in  an  ebsatute 
sense ;  stable  is  applicable  to  things  in  a  relative  earn. 
Decrees  are  more  or  less  firm,  according  to  the  source 
from  which  they  spring;  none  are  firm,  compared 
with  those  which  arise  from  the  wiU  of  the  Almighty ; 
The  man  that 's  resolute  and  just 
Firm  to  his  principles  aad  trust, 
Nor  hopes  nor  fears  can  bind.— Walsh. 
Laws  are  fixed  in  proportion  as  they  are  conneetee 
with  a  constitution  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  innovate, 
1  One  loves  fixed  laws,  and  the  other  arbitrary  power. 
— Tbmflb.    That  which  is  solid  Is  so  of  Its  own  na- 
ture, but  does  not  admit  of  degrees:  a  solid  reason 
has  within  itself  an  independent  property,  which  can 
not  be  increased  or  diminished ; 

But  these  fantastick  errours  of  our  dream 
Lead  us  to  solid  wrong.— Cowlky. 
That  which  is  stable  is  so  by  comparison  with  that 
which  Is  of  less  duration ;  the  characters  of  some  men 
are  more  stable  than  those  of  others;  youth  will  not 
have  so  stable  a  character  as  manhood;  *The  pros- 
perity of  no  man  on  earth  is  stable  and  assured.'— . 
Blair. 

A  friendship  is  firm  when  It  does  not  depend  ape* 
the  opinion  of  others:  it  is  fixed  when  the  choice  is 


made'  and  grounded  in  the  mind ;  it  Is  solid  when  II 
rests  on  the  only  solid  basis  of  accordancy  in  virtue 
and  religion ;  It  is  stable  when  it  is  not  liable  In  de- 
crease or  die  away  with  time. 


HARD,  FIRM,  SOLID. 

The  close  adherence  of  the  component  parts  of  a 
body  constitutes  hardness.  The  close  adherence  of 
different  bodies  to  each  other  constitutes  firmness  («. 
Fixed).  That  Is  hard  which  will  not  yield  to  a  closer 
compression ;  that  is  Jin*  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to 
produce  a  separation,  ice  Is  hard,  as  far  as  it  respects 
Itself,  when  It  resists  every  pressure ;  It  is  firm,  with 
regard  to  the  water  which  it  covers,  when  it  la  an 
closely  bound  aa  to  resist  every  weight  without 
breaking. 

Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal  constitution  of 
bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  component  pans; 
but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of  adherence 
than  solid:  the  hard  Is  opposed  to  the  soft ;  the  solid 
lo  the  fluid :  ewyry  hard  body  is  by  nature  solid  ;  al- 
though every  solid  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is  always 
a  solid  body,  but  h  is  sometimes  tore],  and  sometimes 
soft ;  water,  when  congealed,  is  a  solid  body,  and  ad* 
mfts  of  different  degrees  of  hardness. 

In  the  improper  application,  hardness  n  allied  as 
insensibility,  firmness  to  fixedness;  solidity  to  sub- 
stantiality: a  hard  man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by 
any  tender  motives;  a  firm  man  is  not  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose ;  a  solid  man  holds  no  purposes  thai 
are  not  well  founded.  A  man  is  hardened  in  thai 
which  is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible  to  that  which 
Is  good :  a  man  is  confirmed  in  any  thing  good  or  bad, 
by  being  rendered  lew  disposed  to  lay  tt  aside;  bis 
mind  is  consolidated  by  acquiring  fresh  motives  for 


that  cao  be  erected ; 
In  one  firm  orb  the  bands  were  rang'd  around, 
A  cloud  of  heroes  blacken*d  all  the  ground. 


Pom. 


•  Oirard:  "StaMHle^coiMaaBe^lBrmete." 


TO  FIX,  FASTEN,  STICK. 

fix  (v.  To  fix,  settle);  fasten  Is  to  make  fast;  sfsst 
is  to  make  to  stick. 

Fix  Is  a  gencrick  term ;  fasten  and  stick  are  be* 
modes  of  fixing .  we  fix  whatever  we  make  to  remain 
in  a  given  situation;  we  fasten  if  weJEx  it  firmly:  we 
stick  when  we  fix  a  thing  by  means  of  sticking.  A 
post  is  fixed  in  the  ground ;  it  is  fastened  to  a  wall  by 
a  nail ;  it  is  stuck  to  another  board  by  means  of  flue. 
Shelves  are  fixed :  a  horse  is  fastened  to  a  gate :  wile 
are  stuck  up.  What  is  fixed  may  be  removed  la 
various  wsys ; 

On  mnles  and  dogs  the  infection  first  begant 

And  fast  the  vengeful  arrows  jtz'd  In 
What  \s fastened  is  removed  by  main  force ; 
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Aatne  bold  hotrod  that  aim  the  lion  chase, 
With  beating  bosom,  and  with  eager  pace, 
Hangs  on  his  haunch,  or /oats**  on  his  heels, 
Guards  as  be  turns,  and  circles  as  be  wheels. 

Pott. 
What  is  stuck  must  be  separated  by  contrivance ; 
Some  lines  more  moving  than  the  rest, 
Stuck  to  the  point  that  piercM  bar  breast— Swirr. 

TO  FIX,  SETTLE,  ESTABLISH. 
To/x,  In  Latin  fixum,  perfect  of  figoy  and  In  Greek 
cfyw,  signifies  simply  to  make  to  keep  its  place ;  scute, 
which  Is  a  frequentative  of  set,  signifies  to  make  to 
sit  or  be  al  rest ;  estabUoh,  from  the  Latin  stabiUst 
signifies  to  make  stable  or  keep  its  ground. 

Fix  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term ;  to  sett le  and 
etteilish  are  to  fix  strongly.    Fix  and  settle  are  ap- 
plied either  to  material  or  spiritual  objects,  establish 
only  to  moral  objects.    A  post  may  be  fixed  in  the 
ground  in  any  manner,  but  it  requires  time  for  it  to 
settle; 
Hell  beard  the  insufferable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heaven  running  from  heav'n,  and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted,  but  that  fate  had  fix*d  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundationfe—MaTON. 
Warm'd  In  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  bis  eye*.— Port. 
A  person  may  either  fix  himself,  settle  himself,  or 
establish  himself:  the  first  case  refers  simply  to  his 
taking  up  his  abode,  or  choosing  a  certain  spot ;  the 
second  refers  to  his  permanency  of  stay;  and  the 
third  to  the  business  which  be  raises  or  renders  per- 
manent. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words  In 
their  farther  application  to  the  conduct  of  men.    We 
mayjEx  one  or  many  points,  important  or  unimportant. 
It  is  a  mere  act  of  the  will:  we  settle  many  points  of 
importance ;  It  is  an  act  or  deliberation:  thus  we  fix 
the  day  and  hour  of  doing  a  thing;  we  settle  the  nflairs 
of  our  family ; 
While  wavering  councils  thus  bis  mind  engage, 
Fluctuates  In  doubtful  thought  thePyllan  sage, 
TO  Join  the  host  or  to  the  general  haste, 
Debating  long,  he  fixe*  on  the  last.— For*. 
Justice  submitted  to  what  A  bra  pieas'd, 
Her  will  alone  could  settle  or  revoke, 
And  law  was  fixed  bv  what  she  latest  spoke. 

Paioa. 
Bo  likewise  to  fix  Is  properly  the  act  of  one;  to  settle 
may  be  the  Joint  act  of  many :  thus  a  parent  fixes  on 
a  business  for  his  child,  or  he  settles  the  marriage  con- 
tract with  another  parent.  To  fix  and  settle  are  per- 
sonal acts,  and  the  objects  are  mostly  of  a  private 
nature,  but  to  establish  is  an  indirect  action,  and  the 
object  mostly  of  a  public  nature :  thus  we  fix  our  opi- 
nions ;  we  settle  our  minds :  or  we  are  instrumental  in 
sftmhlisking  laws,  institutions,  and  the  like.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  any  one  should  remain  un- 
sealed In  bis  faith ;  and  still  more  so,  that  the  best 
form  of  faith  is  not  universally  established;  *  A  pam- 
phlet that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and  the  pretender ; 
they  derirc  no  more;  it  will  settle  the  wavering  and 
confirm  the  doubtful.'— Swift.  'I  would  establish 
but  one  general  rule  to  be  observed  in  all  conversation, 
which  is  tills,  that  men  should  not  talk  to  please  them- 
selves, but  those  that  hear  them.'— Stsblb. 


TO  FIX,  DETERMINE,  SETTLE,  LIMIT. 
To  fix,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  is  here  the  general 
term ;  to  determrne  (e.  To  decide) ;  to  settle  (v.  To  fix) ; 
tft  limit  (n.  To  bound) ;  are  here  modes  of  fixing. 
They  all  denote  the  nets  of  conscious  agents,  but  differ 
tn  the  object  and  circumstances  of  the  action :  we  may 
fix  any  object  by  any  means,  and  to  any  point,  we  may 
fix  material  objects  or  spiritual  objects,  we  may  either 
fim  by  means  of  our  senses,  or  our  thoughts;  but  we 
can  determine  only  by  means  of  our  thoughts.  To 
fit,  In  distinction  from  the  rest,  is  said  in  regard  to  a 
single  point  or  a  line ;  bnt  to  determine  is  always  satd 
of  one  or  more  points,  or  a  whole :  we  fix  where  a 
thing  shall  begin;  bnt  we  determine  where  It  shall 
Begin,  and  where  it  shall  end,  which  way,  and  how 


far  it  shall  go,  and  tire  like:  thus,  we  may JU our  eye 
upon  a  star,  or  we  fix  our  minds  upon  a  partieunw 
branch  of  astronomy;  'In  a  rotund,  whether  It  he  a 
building  or  a  plantation,  you  can  no  where  fix  a  boun- 
dary.'—Bunas.  We  determine  the  distance  or  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  and 
the  like,  upon  philosophical  principles.  So  in  monds 
we  may  Js  our  minds  on  an  object ;  but  vre  determine 
the  mode  of  accomplishing  it;  *  Your  first  care  most 
be  to  acquire  the  power  affixing  your  thoughts.*— 
Rlaii.  '  More  particularly  to  determine  the  proper 
season  for  grammar,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  made 
a  study,  but  as  an  Introduction  to  rhetorick.'-~Locn. 
Determine  la  to  settle  as  a  means  to  the  end ;  we 
commonly  determine  all  subordinate  matters,  in  order 
to  settle  a  matter  finally :  thus,  the  determination  eft  a 
single  cause  will  serve  to  settle  all  other  dlnerencea. 
1  One  had  belter  settle  dh  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the 
very  best  we  might  have  chosen,  than  grow  old  with- 
out determining  our  choke.*— AnmsQM.  The  deter- 
mination  respects  the  act  of  the  individual  who  fixe* 
certain  points  and  brings  them  to  a  term;  the  otttbs* 
nunt  respects  simply  the  conclusion  of  the  affair,  or 
the  termination  of  all  dispute  and  question ;  *  Religion 
settles  the  pretensions  and  otherwise  interfering  in- 
terests of  mortal  men.'— Annuo*.. 
How  can  we  bind  or  Hunt  his  decree 
But  what  our  ear  has  heard  or  eye  may  see  1 

Pl40». 


To  determine  and  limit  both  signify  tods 
rie*;  but  the  former  respect*,  for  the  most  part,  such 
boundaries  or  terms  as  are  formed  by  the  nature  of 
things ;  •  No  sooner  have  they  climbed  that  hill,  which* 
thus  determines  their  view  at  a  distance,  but  a  new" 
prospect  Is  opened.'— Arraaauar. 
No  mystic  dreams  could  make  their  fates  appear, 
Though  now  eYterwm'rfby  Tydldes*  spear.— Pow. 
limit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  act  of  a  conscious 
agent  employed  upon  visible  objects,  and  the  process 
of  the  action  itself  is  rendered  visible,  as  when  we 
limit  a  price,  or  limit  our  time,  fee. 

TO  COMPOSE,  SETTLE. 

Compose,  in  Latin  tempeiui,  perfect  of  eompono  to 
rmtlogether,  signifies  to  put  iu  due  order;  in  which 
sense  it  is  allied  to  settle? 

We  esmpose  that  Which  has  been  disjointed  and 
separated,  by  bringing  it  together  again ;  we  settle  that 
which  has  been  disturbed  and  put  In  motion,  by  mak- 
ing it  rest :  we  compose  the  thoughts  which  have  been 
deranged  and  thrown  into  confusion ; 

Thy  presence  did  each  doubtful  heart  cempeoo, 

And  factions  wonder'd  that  they  once  arose. 

Ticnmu 
We  settle  the  mind  which  baa  been  fluctuating  ana? 
distracted  by  contending  desires; 

Perhaps  my  reason  may  but  ill  defend 

My  settled  faith,  ray  mind  with  age  lmpalr'd. 

Shkhstohx. 
The  mind  must  be  composed  before  we  can  think 
Justly ;  it  must  be  settled  before  we  can  act  oonaaav 
fently. 

We  compose  the  differences  of  others :  we  settle  can* 
own  differences  with  others:  it  is  difficult  to  compose 
the  quarrels  of  angry  opponents,  or  to  oettleXhej  dis- 
putes of  obstinate  partisan*. 

COMPOSED,  SEDATE. 
Composed  expresses  the  state  of  being  composed  (©. 
7s  compose) ;  eedaU,  in  Latin  sedutus,  participle  of 


oedo  to  settle,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  settled. 
mooted  respects  the  air  and  looks  externally,  and 


Compoi 


the  spirits  internally ;  eedate  relates  to  the  deportment 
or  carriage  externally,  and  the  fixedness  of  the  pur- 
pose Internally :  composed  m  opposed  to  raffled  or  hur- 
ried, sedate  to  buoyant  or  volatile. 

Composure  is  a  particular  state  of  the  mind ;  eedmto- 
ness  Is  an  habitual  ft  ante  of  mind ;  a  part  of  the  cha- 
racter: a  composed  mien  is  very  becoming  In  the  sea- 
aon  of  devotion ;  '  Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Her 
cutesajra  stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  for 
ward  with  a  regular  composed  carriage. '—A 
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A  oodate  carnage  to  becoming  la  youth  who  are  en- 
gaged in  serious  concerns ; 

b  wife  timssrtous  night, 

...       ...     r> 

Tnoneon. 

TO  ASK,  OB  ASK  FOE,  CLAIM,  DEMAND. 

To  aek,  to  here  taken  for  eamctidnc  more  than  e 
sample  expression  of  wishes,  at  denoted  in  the  article 
smear  To  ask,  hag;  dona,  In  Lathi  clems  to  cry  after, 
sejnlfies  to  ezpraai  an  Imperious  with  lor;  demand, 
te  Preach  dememder.  Latin  dememdo,  compounded  of 
4»  and  mends,  signifies  to  call  lor  Imperatively. 

JtekAn  the  ssusetf  »*J\t«  cottflndd  to  the  expression 
d*  wishes  on  the  part  of  the 


',  without  Involvli 


ra 

i  Is  voluntary*,  or  compiled  with  as  a 
r  la  the  sense  here  taken  is  involun- 
tary, and  springs  from  the  forms  and  distinctions  of 
eeclety.    Ask  is  here,  as  before,  generick  or  speclflck ; 
'  land  demand  are  rpecUck;  In  In  speclfick  sense 
•-- 1  either  claim,  or 


any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  person  aeked 
granted  in  this  ease  Is  voluntary*,  or  tar-"     —"-"- 
favour:  but  ask  far  la  the  sense  here  ti 
tary,  and  springs  from  the  forms  and 


i  peremptory 
To  ask  for  deno 


simply  l 
as  due; 


the 


Virtue,  with  tbent,  Is  only  to  abstain 
From  all  that  nature  asks,  and  covet  pain. 

James. 
To  clatm  la  to  assert  a  right,  or  to  make  it  known ; 
My  country  claims  me  all,  eleisis  ev'ry  passion. 

kUKTTH. 

To  demand  is  to  Insist  on  having  without  the  liberty 
of  a  refusal; 

Even  mountains,  vales, 
And  forests,  seem  impatient  to  demand 
The  promised  sweetness.  Taonsoa. 
Aeking  respects  obUsatioo  in  general,  great  or 
email ;  claim  respect*  obligations  of  Importance.  Jtek- 
img  for  supposes  a  right,  not  questionable;  chm  sup- 
poses a  right  hhherto  unacknowledged ;  demand  sup- 
poses eitiier  a  disputed  right,  or  the  absence  of  all 
right,  and  the  simple  determination  to  have :  a  trades- 
men asks  far  what  hi  owing  to  him  as  circumstances 
amy  require;  a  perse*  claims  the  property  he  has  lost; 
people  are  sometimes  pleased  to  make  demands,  the 
legality  of  which  cannot  be  proved.  What  is  lent 
must  be  asked  far  when  It  to  wanted ;  whatever  has 
been  lost  and  is  found  must  be  recovered  by  a  claim ; 
whatever  a  selfish  person  wants,  he  strives  to  obtain 
by  a  dewend,  whether  just  or  unjust 

TO  DEMAND,  REQUIRE. 
To  distend,  to  here  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the 
preceding  article;  reeatre,  in  Latin  reeatre,  com- 
pauaded  of  re  and  enow,  signifies  to  seek  for,  or  to 
seek  to  get  back. 

We  demand  that  which  Is  owing  and  ought  to  be 
erven;  we  require  that  which  we  wish  and  expect  to 
have  done.  A  demand  is  more  positive  than  a  reeui- 
mmvn ;  the  former  admits  of  no  question ;  the  latter  Is 
Hakes  to  be  both  questioned  and  refused:  the  creditor 
snakes  a  demand  on  the  debtor;  the  master  reeutret 
a  certain  portion  of  duty  from  bis  servant :  it  is  unjust 
to  demand  of  a  person  what  be  has  no  right  to  give; 
Hear,  all  ye  Trojans!  all  ye  Grecian  bands, 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  demands. 

Pop*. 
ft  to  unreasonable  to  reeigr*  of  a  person  what  It  Is  not 
to  Ids  power  to  do; 


be  allowed  to  demand m 
folly  .'— Jouasos 
ropure  a  steady  stleuUoa; 

Oh  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  riemsres, 
Who  think  b  freedom  when  a  part  aspires. 


RIGHT,  CLAIM,  PRIVILEGE. 

Right  signifies  in  this  sense  what  It  to  right  for  out 
to  possess,  which  tain  (act  a  word  of  huge  meat' 
for  since  the  right  and  the  wrong  depend  upon  I 
terminable  questions,  the  right  of  having  to  eqi 
Indeterminable  in  some  cases  with  every  other  species 
of  right.  Acistf«(e.7Va*k/*r)tottsnectoaoifYM 
to  have  that  which  to  in  the  heads  of  another;  the 
right  to  ask  another  for  It.  The  privilege  to  a  species 
of  right  peculiar  to  particular  indrviduab  or  bodies. 

Right,  In  Its  full  sense,  to  altogether  an  abstract  thing 
which  to  independent  of  human  tows  and  regulations; 
claim*  and  priviUgte  are  altogether  connected  with  the 
establishments  of  civil  society. 

Liberty,  In  the  general  sense,  to  an  unalienable  right 
which  belongs  to  men  as  a  rational  end  responsible 
agent ;  It  to  not  n  claim,  for  it  to  set  above  eH  question, 
and  all  condition ;  nor  to  It  *  privilege,  for  it  cannot  be 
being,  nor  uno 


exclusively  granted  tooae  I 
taken  away  from  another. 

Between  the  right  and  the  power  there  to  often  an 
wide  a  distinction  ss  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  we 
hove  often  n  right  to  do  that  which  we  have  no  power 
to  do,  and  the  power  to  do  that  watch  we  have  nonpar, 
to  do ;  slaves  have  a  right  to  the  freedom  which  to  en- 
joyed by  all  other  creatures  of  the  same  species  with 
themselves,  but  they  have  not  the  power  to  use  this 
freedom  as  others  do.  la  England  men  have  the  power 
of  thinking  for  themselves  as  they  please :  but,  by  the 
abuse  which  they  make  of  this  power,  we  see  that,  in 
many  canes,  they  have  not  the  right,  unless  we  admit 
the  contradiction  that  men  have  a  right  to  do  what  la 
wrong;;  they  have  the  power  therefore  of  exercisiun 
this  nght  only,  because  no  other  person  has  Uu  legal 
right  o(  controlling  them ; 

In  ev'ry  street  ndty  bard 
Rales,  like  an  alderman,  his  ward : 
Bis  undisputed  rights  extend 
Through  all  the  lane  from  end  to  end.— Swtrr. 
We  have  often  a  clatm  to  a  thing,  which  It  to  not  In  our 
power  to  substantiate ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cleans 
are  est  up  in  cases  which  are  totally  unfounded  on  any 
right; 

Whence  to  this  pow'r,  this  fondness  of  ad  arts. 
Serving,  adorning  life  through  nil  Ins  parts: 
Which  names  fmpos*d,  by  letters  mark'd  those  names, 
Adjusted  properly  by  legal  claims  ?— Jaanrs. 
Privileges  are  rights  granted  to  individuals,  depending 
either  upon  the  will  of  the  grantor,  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  receiver,  or  both ;  privileges  ere  therefore  partial 
rights,  transferable  at  the  dwcreilon  of  persons  Indlvi 
dually  or  collectively ; 

A  thousand  bards  thy  rights  disown, 

And  with  rebelHous  arm  pretend, 

An  equal  privilege  to  descend.— Swtrr . 

PRIVILEGE,  PREROGATIVE,  EXEMPTION, 
IMMUNITY. 


Mow,  by  my  sovereign  and  hie  fate  I  swear, 
Renown'd  for  faith  in  peace,  and  force  in  war 
Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  deelrM, 


And  what  we  seek  of  you,  of  us  rsernVd. 

Davos*. 


express  wo 
n  demand* 


threonine 
ordinate 


A  thing  to  commonly  demanded  in 
Is  required  by  implication:  a  person 
tanse  when  it  to  not  voluntarily  granted 
respectful  deportment  from  those  who  are  suboi 

In  the  figurative  application  the  same  sense  to  pre. 
served :  things  of  urgency  and  moment  demand  lmme- 
-  n ;  *  Sorely  the  retrospect  of  life  and  the 


Privilege,  in  Lotta  priviloginm, 
vrivus  and  tor,  signifies  a  law  made  la  favour  of  any 
individual  or  set  of  individuals;  prerogative,  comes 
from  the  Latin  pretrogativi,  so  called  from  prat  and  rage 
to  ask,  because  certain  Reman  tribes,  so  caned,  were 
first  asked  whom  they  would  have  to  be  consuls:  hence 
applied  in  our  language  to  the  right  of  determining  of 
choosing  first  In  many  particulars ;  exemption,  from  the 
verb  to  exempt  and  mwmmsrf,  from  the  Latin  i 
free,  are  both  emp 
to  exempt  or  free. 


object  from  which  one 


and  prwwatavc  consist  of  positive  udvun* 
pawn  ami  tenses  " 


tagee:  exemption  and;  tenreaucy  of  those  which 
negative :  by  the  former  we  obtain  nn  actual  good,  by 
the  latter  the  removal  of  an  evit 

Privilege,  In  its  most  extondad  S8ene,oomweltsads 
nil  the  rest:  for  every  prerogative,  exemption,  ami 
immunity,  are  vrivilogeo,  inasmuch  as  they  rest  open 
eertatauw*orcustoins,whfeharernaderbrtheb 
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of  certain  individuals;  but  in  the  restricted  sense  the 
privilege  to  used  only  for  the  subordinate  part*  of 
society,  and  the  prerogative  for  the  superiour  orders; 
as  tbey  respect  the  public*,  prioUegoe  belong  to,  or  we 
granted  in,  the  subject:  prerogatives  belong  to  the 
crown.  Ittotbeprrvto/sof  a  member  of  parliament 
to  escape  arrest  for  debt;  it  Is  toe  prerogative  of  the 
crown  to  be  irresponsible  for  the  conduct  of  Its  minis- 
ters: as  respects  private  cases  it  is  the  privilege  of 
females  to  have  the  best  places  assigned  to  them;  it  is 
tbeprereg atme  of  the  male  to  address  the  female. 
Privilege*  are  applied  to  every  object  which  it  to  deal- 
hie  to  have ;  *  As  the  aged  depart  from  the  dignity,  so 


rebJe 

forfeit  the  prioiU^^  _.   „_. 

Prerogative  ia  confined  to  the  case  of  making  one's 
or  exercising  any  special  power;  'By  the 


they  forfeit  the  privilege*  of  gray  haira,'— Blaul. 
Prerog ative  ia  confined  I     *  -     -•-• 

election,  or  exercising  ai . 

worst  of  usurpations,  a  usurpation  on  the  prerogative* 
of  nature,  you  attempt  to  force  tailors  and  carpenters 
into  the  state.*— Boxxs.  Exemption  Is  applicable  to 
eases  in  which  one  is  demoted  from  any  tribute,  or 
payment;  « Neither  nobility  nor  clergy  (in  France)  en- 
joyed any  exemption  from  the  duty  on  consumable  com- 
modities.' — Boaxa.  ImmnnUn.  from  the  Latin  swans 
as  offtce.  to  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  in  which  one 
to  freed  from  a  service :  but  it  ia  figuratively  applied  to 
a  privileged  freedom  from  any  thing  painful;  'You 
claim  an  immunity  from  evil  which  belongs  not  to  the 
tot  of  wan.'— Blais.  All  chartered  towns  or  corpo- 
lafkma  bnvt  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immrnnitie*  : 
it  to  the  privilege  of  the  city  of  London  to  shot  Its 
gates  against  the  king. 


PRETENSION,  CLAIM. 
Pretention  (v.  To  effect)  and  elans  (v.  To  aek  for) 
both  signify  an  assertion  of  rights,  but  they  differ  in  the 
nature  of  the  rights.  The  fliatrefers  only  to  the  rights 
which  are  calculated  as  such  by  an  Individual;  the 
latter  to  those  which  exist  independently  of  hto  suppo- 
sition :  there  cannot  therefore  be  a  pretention  without 
one  to  pretend,  but  there  may  be  a  claim  without  any 
Immediate  claimant:  thus  we  say  a  person  rests  hto 
pretention  to  the  crown  upon  the  ground  of  being  de- 
scended from  the  former  king ;  in  hereditary  monarchies 
there  to  no  one  who  has  any  claim  to  the  crown  except 
the  next  heir  in  succession.  The  pretention  to  com- 
monly buHt  upon  one's  personal  merits,  or  the  views  of 


But  if  to  unjust  things  thou  dost  pretend, 
Ere  they  begin,  tot  thy  pretension*  end. 

DSMHAK. 

The  claim  rests  upon  the  laws  of  civil  society ;  '  Will 
he  not  therefore,  of  the  two  evils,  choose  the  least,  by 
submitting  to  a  master  who  hsth  no  immediate  claim 
upon  him,  rather  than  to  another  who  bath  already 
revived  several  clems  upon  him  1*— Swirr.  A  person 
makes  nigh  pretention*  who  estimates  his  merits  and 
consequent  deserts  at  a  high  rate;  he  Judges  of  his 
claim*  according  as  they  are  supported  by  the  laws  of 
his  country  or  the  circumstancmof  the  case:  the  pre 
anuriea,  when  denied,  can  never  be  proved;  the  dam, 
when  proved,  can  always  be  enforced.  One  is  in 
general  willing  to  dispute  the  pretention*  of  men  who 
make  themselves  Judges  in  their  own  cause;  but  one 
to  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  claim*  which  are  mo- 
emrreu.  Thomwhoroukeaprctensteatotbe 
learning  are  commonly  men  of  shallow  infor- 
,  *  It  to  often  charged  upon  writers,  that,  with 
aB  their  pretention*  to  genius  and  discoveries,  they  do 
fttle  more  than  copy  one  another.'—  Johnson.  Those 
who  have  the  most  substantial  chums  to  the  gratitude 
and  respect  of  mankind  are  commonly  found  to  be  men 


respect  of 


Poem  have  undoubted  right  to  clatm. 
If  not  the  greatest,  the  most  lasting  name. 

Coxensvx. 

FEBTBNCB,  PRETEN8ION,  PRETEXT, 
EXCUSE. 
Pretense  comes  from  pretend  (v.  To  afoot)  In  the 
se  of  setting  forth  any  thing  Independent  ©four- 
res.    Pretention  comes  from  the  same  verb  in  the 

i  of  setting  forth  any  thing  that  depends  upon  our- 


vretsn*i*nn 
betrays  one 


teiMtoset forth toconceeJwhattoae^meiiesserf;  she 
'  noion  to  set  forth  todtoplay  whatis  good:  thefotawr 
ys  one's  falsehood,  the  latter  one's  conceit  or  saV- 
the  former  can  never  be  employed  hi  a 
good  sense,  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  employed  m 
an  Indifferent  sense:  a  man  of  bad  character  may 
make  a  pretence  of  religion  by  adopting  aa  outwasd 
profession ; 

Ovid  had  warn'd  her  to  beware 

Of  strolling  gods,  whose  usual  trade  to, 
Under  pretense  of  inking  sir, 
To  pickvup  sublunary  ladieaw    Swirr. 

Men  of  the  toast  merit  often  make  the  highest  jrrsten 

Each  thinks  hto  own  the  Umprotonsionr-Qat. 
The  pretence  and  pretext  alike  consist  of  what  to 
unreal;  but  the  former  is  net  so  great  a  violation  of 
truth  as  the  latter:  the  pretence  may  consist  of  truth 
and  falsehood  blended ;  the  pretext,  from  protege  to 
cloak  or  cover  over,  consists  altogether  of  falsehood: 
the  pretence  may  sometimes  serve  only  to  conceal  or 
palliate  a  fault;  the  pretest  serves  to  hide  something 
seriously  culpable  or  wicked :  a  child  may  make  indh> 
posttlon  n pretence  for  idleness; 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feigned  pretence 
Of  proflsrM  peace,  delude  the Xattan  prince. 

A  thief  makes  his 
pretest  for 


Dxvnmx. 
with  the  servants* 

perfidy and'murder for  publlck benefit, nuMickhsnaft 
would  soon  become  the  pretest,  and  perfidy  and  murder 
the  end.'— Buns*. 

The  pretence  and  esessc  (v.  To  apologist)  ste  both 
set  forth  to  Justify  one's  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  others; 
but  the  pretence  always  conceals  something  mora  ov 
toss  culpable,  and  by  n  greater  or  less  violation  of 
truth;  the  excuse  may  sometimes  Justify  that  which  to 
Justifiable,  and  with  strict  regard  to  truth.  To  of " 
one's  self,  under  the  pretence  of  obliging  another, 
despicable  trick;  *f  should  have  dressed  the  w 


ton 


with  greater  care ;  but  I  had  little  time,  which  I  am 
sure  you  know  to  be  more  than  pretence.'— Wax*.  IB- 
nam  to  en  allowable  excuse  to  Justify  any  omJaskm  toj 
business; 

Nothing  but  love  this  patience  could  produce, 
And  1  allow  your  rage  that  kind  excuse. 

Davna* 
Although  the  excuse  for  the  most  part  supposes  what 
to  groundless,  yet  It  is  moreover  distinguished  from  the 
pretence,  that  It  never  Implies  an  intentional  falsehood  5 
'The  lest  refuge  of  a  guilty  person  to  to  take  sbcanv 
-J--M  excess?- 


selves.  The  pretence  Is  commonly  a  mtorem  amui 

the pretension  to  frequently  a  mtoffitonlatkm ;  thesre- 


TO  AFFECT,    PRETEND  TO. 

Affect  to  here  taken  In  the  same  sense  as  in  the  fol 
lowing  article;  pretend,  In  Latin  pretense, that  to,  m 
and  lends,  rifnlfies  to  hold  or  stretch  one  thing  before 
another  by  way  of  a  blind. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  in  the  bad  assat 
of  setting  forth  to othenwhst-to  not renl:  wee/ssthy 
nutting  on  a  false  air;  we  protend  by  making  n  false 
declaration.  Art  to  employed  in  affecting; 
and  self  complacency  in  pretending.  A  per 
not  to  hear  what  It  is  convenient  for  him  not  to  i 
be  pretend*  to  have  forgotten  what  It  to  converdenL4br 
him  not  to  recollect.  One  affect*  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  anil  pretend*  to  gentility  of  birth.  One 
affect*  the  character  and  habits  of  a  scholar;  one  pre* 
tend*  to  learning. 

To  affect  the  qualities  which  we  have  notspoito  these 
which  we  have ; 

Self,  quite  nut  ofT,  affect*  with  toe  much  art 
""  i  woodward  In  each  i 


To  pntoa  1  _      . 

Caoxoxii* 
To  pretend  to  attainments  which  we  have  not  man*, 
obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  falsehoods  in  order  to 
escape  detection;  'There  to  something  so  nuttvukf 
great  and  good  in  a  person  that  la  truly  devout,  thai 


may  as  well  protend  to  begsutasl  as 

a  hypocrite  to  be  pious.'— Atssls. 


•  Vide 


',  "To  effect  protons]  to.** 
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TO  AFFRCT,  ASSUME. 

Afect,  in  that  sense,  derives  its  origin  immediately 
ftott  the  Latin  affects  to  desire  after  eagerly,  signifying 
to  aim  at  or  aspire  after;  assume,  in  Latin  assume, 
eompounded  of  as  or  ad  and  hm  to  take,  signifies  to 
bake  to  one's  self. 

To  affect  is  to  nee  forced  efibrts  to  appear  to  have 
some  quality;  to  assume  is  to  appropriate  something 
to  one's  self.  One  affects  to  have  fine  feelings,  and  as- 
ibsmi  great  importance. 

Affectation  sprlaga  from  the  desire  of  appearing 
better  than  we  really  are ;  essaumcisa  from  the  thlnk- 
ag  ourselves  better  than  we  realty  are.  Wea/scithe 
treses  whkh  we  have  not:  *  It  has  been  from  age  to 
age  an  affectation  to  love  the  pleasures  of  solitude. 
among  those  who  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  qualified 
eniag  life  in  that  manner.'— SneoTaTO*.  We  oe- 
the  character  which  does  not  belong  to  os ; 

Laug bsnot  the  heart  when  giants,  big  with  pride, 

Assume  the  pompous  port,  the  martial  part  1 

CnCRCOTlL. 

An  affected  person  is  always  thinking  of  others ;  an 
assuming  person  thinks  only  of  himsell.  The  affected 
man  strives  to  gain  applause  by  appearing  to  be  what 
he  Is  not :  the  assuming  man  demands  respect  upon  the 
around  of  what  be  supposes  himself  to  be.  Hypocrisy  is 
often  the  companion  or  affectation;  self-conceit  always 
that  of  essusipCisa. 

To  affect  Is  mostly  taken  In  a  bad  sense,  but  some- 

Bin  an  Inuuflkrent  sense ;  to  assasu  may  be  some- 
i  an  imliflorenl  action  at  least,  if  not  justifiable, 
always  effect  that  which  Is  admired  by  others,  In 
order  to  gain  their  applause ; '  In  conversation  the  medi- 
um la  aeither  to  e/scf  sileace^oreloquencc.'— Braeae. 
plen  sometimes  assume  an  appearance,  a  name,  or  an 
authority,  which  is  no  more  than  their  just  right ; 
This  when  the  various  god  had  urg'd  in  vain, 
He  strait  aseum'd  his  native  form  again.— Pops. 


make  i 
Latin  < 


TO  APPROPRIATE.  USURP,  ARROGATE, 
ASSUME,  ASCRIBE. 

Appropriate,  In  French  approprier,  compounded  of 
a*  or  ad  and  propriatus,  participle  of  propria,  an  old 
verb,  from  proprius  proper  or  own,  signifies  to  make 
one's  own:  usurp,  In  French  usurper,  Latin  usurp*, 
from  usue  use,  Is  a  frequentative  of  uxor,  signifying  to 
i  use  of  as  if  it  were  one's  own ;  arrogate,  la 
i  arrogatue,  participle  of  arrogo,  signifies  to  ask 
or  claim  to  Tor  one's  self;  assume,  in  French  essuawr, 
Latin  aesumo,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  sumo  to 
Cake,  signifies  to  take  to  one's  self;  ascribe,  in  Latin 
asertss,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  $cribo  to  write, 
sjmrifles  here  to  writedown  to  one's  own  account 

The  Idea  of  taking  something  to  one's  self  by  an  act 
of  one's  own,  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

Tbsnwrseriets  is  to  take  to  one's  self  eitherwith  or 
Without  right;  to  usurp  is  to  take  to  one's  self  by  vio- 
lence, or  in  violation  of  right,  Appropriating  la  ap- 
plied In  Its  proper  sense  to  goods  or  possessions; 
To  themselves  appropriating 
The  spirit  of  Ood,  promls'd  alike,  and  giv*n 
To  all  heUevers.--ltiiAOit. 
Usurping  is  properly  applied  to  power,  puMlck  or  pri- 
vate ;  a  usurper  exercises  the  functions  of  government 
Without  a  legitimate  sanction ;  •  Not  having  the  natural 
snperiority  of  fathers,  their  power  must  be  usurped,  and 
hen  unlawful ;  or  if  lawful,  then  granted  or  consented 
unto  by  them  over  whom  they  exercise  the  same,  or 
earn  given  them  extraordinarily  from  GopV— Hooixr. 
Appropriation  Is  a  matter  of  convenience ;  it  springs 
Mm  a  selfish  concern  fbr  ourselves,  and  a  total  uncon- 
cern for  others:  usurpation  Is  a  matter  of  self-indul- 
gence; It  springs  from  an  inordinate  ambition  that  is 
gratified  only  at  the  expense  of  others.  Appropriation 
seldom  requires  an  effort :  a  person  appropriates  that 
which  casually  falls  into  blshands.  Usurpation  mostly 
takes  place  In  a  disorganised  state  of  society ;  when 
the  strongest  prevail,  the  moat  artful  and  the  most  vi- 
cious Individual  invests  himself  with  the  supreme  au- 
thority. Appropriation  is  generally  an  act  or  injustice : 
usurpation  is  alwsys  an  act  of  violence.  To  usurp  is 
applied  figuratively  In  the  same  sens* ; '  If  any  passion 
has  so  much  usurps*  our  understanding,  as  not  10  suffer 


us  to  enjoy  advantages  with  the  rnpderation  nreecrttei 
by  reason,  It  is  not  too  late  to  apply  tins  remedy :  when 
we  find  ourselves  sinking  under  sorrow,  we  may  then 
usefully  revolve  the  uncertainty  of  onr  condition,  and 
the  folly  of  lamenting  that  from  which,  if  It  had  staid  a 
little  looser,  we  should  ourselves  have  been  taken 
away/— Johkso*.  To  appropriate  may  be  applied  la 
the  sense  of  assigning  to  others  their  own,  as  well  as 
taking  to  one's  self;  'Things  sanctified  were  thereby 
in  such  sort  appropriated  onto  God,  as  that  they  mfefat 
never  afterward  be  made  common.'—  Hoosxa.  But 
in  this  sense  It  baa  nothing  in  common  with  the  word 
usurp. 

Arrogate,  assume,  and  ascribe,  denote  the  taking  to 
one's  self,  but  do  not,  like  appropriate  and  usurp,  Imply 
taking  from  another.  Arrogate  is  a  more  violent  action 
than  assume,  and  assume  than  ascribe.  Arrogate  and 
assums  are  employed  either  in  the  proper  or  figurative 
sense,  ascribe  only  In  the  figurative  sense.  We  arro- 
gate distinctions,  honours,  and  titles;  we  assume 
names,  rights,  privileges. 

In  the  moral  sense  wc  arrogate  pre-eminence,  assures 
Importance,  ascribe  merit.    To  arrogate  Is  a  sneotes 


of  moral  usurpation ;  it  is  always  accompanied  with 
haughtiness  and  contempt  for  others :  that  Is  arrogatt  ' 
to  one's  self  to  which  one  has  not  the  smallest  title :  I 


arrogant  temper  is  one  of  the  most  odious  features  in 
the  human  character ;  it  Is  a  compound  of  folly  and 
insolence ;  '  After  having  thus  ascribed  due  honour  to 
birth  and  parentage,  I  must  however  take  notice  of 
those  who  arrogats  to  themselves  more  honours  than 
are  due  to  them  on  this  account'— Addisok.  To  as- 
sums  is  a  species  of  moral  appropriation  ;  lis  objects  are 
of  a  less  serious  nature  than  those  of  arrogating;  and 
it  does  less  violence  to  moral  propriety:  we  assume  in 
trifles,  we  arrogats  only  in  Important  matters ;  *  It  very 
seldom  happens  that  a  man  ia  slow  enough  in  assumrr + 
the  character  of  a  husband,  or  a  woman  quick  en:  arc 
in  condescending  to  that  of  a  wife.*— Annsoa.  To 
ascribe  is  oftener  an  act  of  vanity  than  of  Injustice' 
many  men  are  entitled  to  the  merit  which  they  secret* 
to  themselves;  but  by  this  very  act  they  lessen  the 
merit  of  their  best  actions;  *  Sometimes  we  ascribe  to 
ourselves  the  merit  of  good  qualities,  which,  If  Justly 
considered,  should  cover  us  with  shame.'— Cajia.  A 
conscientious  man  will  appropriate  nothing  to  " 
sobnably  claim  ae  his 


which  he  cannot  unquestionably  claim  ae  hb  own ;  *  A 
voice  was  beard  from  the  clouds  declaring  the  Inten 
tion  of  this  visit,  Which  was  to  restore  and  appropriate 
to  every  one  what  waa  his  due.*— Anoisoa. 

Usurpers,  who  violate  the  laws,  both  of  God  and 


man,  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  dreaded :  they  g 
rally  pay  the  price  of  their  crimes  In  a  miserable   __, 
and  a  still  more  miserable  death.    Nothing  exposes  a 


life, 


man  to  greater  ridicule  than  arrogating  to  himself 
tides  and  distinctions  which  do  not  belong  to  him. 
Although  a  man  may  sometimes  innocently  assume  to 
himself  the  right  of  fudging  fbr  others,  yet  he  can  never, 
with  any  degree  of  Justice,  assume  the  right  of  oppress- 
ing them.  Self-complacence  leads  many  to  ascribe 
great  merit  to  themselves  for  things  which  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  trifling. 

Arrogating  as  an  action,  or  arrogance  as  a  disposi- 
tion, Is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense :  the  former  ia 
always  dictated  by  the  most  preposterous  pride ;  the 
latter  is  associated  with  every  unworthy  quality.    As- 


sumption, as  an  action,  varies  In  its  character  according 

to  circumstances ;  It  may  be  either  good,  bad 

ferent:  It  is  Justifiable  In  certain  exigencies  to  assume 


a  command  where  there  is  no  one  else  able  to  direct :  U 
is  often  a  matter  of  Indifference  what  name  a  persoa 
assumes  who  does  so  only  in  conformity  to  the  Will  of 
another ;  but  it  is  always  bad  to  assums  a  name  as  a 
mask  to  Impose  upon  others. 

As  a  disposition  assumption  Is  always  bad,  but  still 
not  to  the  same  degree  as  arrogance.  An  arrogant 
man  tenders  himself  intolerable  to  society;  an  as- 
suming man  makes  himself  offensive  :  arrogance  la 
-_-...           ,— _ *_   -  >n  Is  peculiar  to 

umbled  only  by 
Humility  is  expressed  by  the  stoop- 
-" *  when  k  b) 


the  characteristick  of  men ;  assumutkmx  Is  peculiar  to 

youths:  an  arrogant  roan  can  be  nun  "'  * 

silent  contempt ;  "Humility  is  < 

ing  and  bending  of  the  head;  arrogance 

lifted  up,  or,  aa  we  say,  tossed  up.'— Davnaa.    An  as 


suming  youth  must  be  checked  by  the  voice  of  au- 
thority ;  *  This  makes  him  over-forward  In  business, 
assuming  \n  conversation,  and  peremptory  in  answers/ 
— CoLuaa. 
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ENGLISH  SYNONYME6. 


ARROGANCE,  PRESUMPTION. 

Arrogance  signifies  either  the  act  of  arrogating  or 
the  disposition  lo  arrogate ;  presumption,  Irom  pre- 
ammo,  Latin  prmsumo,  compounded  of  prat  before,  and 
oumo  to  lake  or  put,  elf  nifles  the  dtoposiUou  to  put  one's 
selffbrwurd. 

Arrogant*  is  the  act  of  the  great ;  presumption  that 
of  the  utile :  the  arrogant  man  takes  upon  himself  to  he 
above  others ;  '  I  must  confess  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  so  great  a  bod/  of  editors,  crlUcks,  cnmmen- 
taiors,  and  grammarians,  meet  with  so  very  ill  a  recep- 
tion They  had  formed  themselves  into  a  body,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  arrogance  demanded  the  first  sta- 
tion in  the  column  of  knowledge;  boj  the  goddess,  in- 
stead of  complying  with  their  request,  clapped  them 
into  liveries.'— Addison.  The  presumptuous  man 
strives  to  be  on  a  level  with  those  who  are  above  him ; 
1  In  the  vanity  and  presumption  of  youth,  it  is  com- 
mon to  allege  the  consciousness  of  innocence  as  a 
reason  for  the  contemptof  censure.'— Hawksswosth. 
Arrogance  is  commonly  coupled  with  naughtiness: 
presumption  with  meanness:  men  arroganUf  demand 
as  a  right  the  homage  which  has  perhaps,  before  been 
voluntarily  granted ;  the  creature  presumptuously  ar- 
raigns the  conduct  of  the  Creator,  and  murmurs  against 
the  dispensations  of  his  providence. 

TO  APPROPRIATE,  IMPROPRIATE. 
To  appropriate  (v.  To  appropriate)  Is  to  consign  to 
some  particular  use; 

Some  they  appropriated  to  the  gods, 
And  some  to  pubifck,  some  to  private  ends. 

Roscommon. 
But  In  a  more  particular  manner  to  take  to  one's  own 
private  use;  '  Why  should  people  engross  and  appro- 
prists  the  common  benefits  of  fire,  air,  and  water  to 
UMsnseJves.'— L'EsTaANo*.  To  impntpriate  is  in 
some  cases  used  in  this  bitter  sense;  » For  the  pardon 
of  the  rest,  the  king  thought  it  not  fit  it  should  pass  by 
Parliament ;  the  better,  being  matter  of  grace,  to  impro- 
priate the  thanks  to  himself.'— Bacon.  But  for  the 
meet  part  this  word  has  been  employed  to  denote  the 
lawless  appropriation  of  the  church  lands  by  the  laity, 
which  took  place  at  the  Reformation;  'Those  impro- 
priated livings,  which  have  now  no  settled  endowment, 
and  are  therefore  called  not  vicarages,  but  perpetual  or 
sometimes  arbitrary  curacies;  they  are  such,  as  be- 
amged  formerly  to  those  orders  who  could  serve  the 
core  of  them  In  their  own  persons.'— Whaaton. 

PRELUDE,  PREFACE. 
Prelude,  from  the  Latin  prm  before  and  lads  to  play, 
signifies  the  game  that  precedes  another ;  preface,  from 
the  Latin  for  to  speak,  signifies  the  speech  that  pre- 

Tfce  Men  of  a  preparatory  introduction  Is  Included  In 
both  these  terms,  but  the  former  consists  of  actions ;  the 
Jatterof  words;  the  throwing  of  stones  and  breaking 
of  windows  is  the  prelude  on  the  part  of  a  mob  to  a 
general  riot;  *  At  this  time  there  was  a  general  peace 
all  over  the  world,  which  was  a  proper  prelude  for 
asherittf  in  his  coming  who  was  the  Prince  of  peace.' 
— Psiosaux.  An  apology  for  one's  111  behaviour  is 
sometimes  the  preface  to  soliciting  a  remission  of  pun* 


As  no  delay 
Of  preface  brooking  through  his  seal  of  right. 
Milton. 

The  prelude  is  mostly  preparatory  to  that  which  Is  in 
itself  actually  bad :  the  preface  is  mostly  preparatory  to 
something  supposed  to  be  objectionable.  Intemperance 
In  liquor  is  the  prdude  to  every  other  extravagance; 
when  one  wishes  to  ensure  compliance  with  a  request 
that  may  possibly  be  unreasonable,  it  is  necessary  to 
pave  the  way  by  some  suitable  preface. 

TO  PREMISE,  PRESUME. 

Promise,  from  pre)  and  mitte%  signifies  set  down 
asforehend ;  presume,  from  prm  and  eumo  to  lake,  sig- 
•uVe  to  take  beforehand. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  In  regard  to  our  pre- 
esous  assertions  or  admusdons  of  any  circumstance; 


the  former  is  used  for  what  Is  theoretical  c „. 

opinions;  the  latter  is  used  for  what  is  practical  or 
belongs  to  facts:  we  premise  that  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  is  unquestionable  when  we  argue  respecting  his 
attributes;  •  Here  we  must  first  jfrenuse  what  it  Is  to 
enter  into  temptation.'— South.  We  preeume  that  a 
person  has  s  firm  belief  in  divine  revelation  when  we 
exhort  him  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel; 'In  the 
long  Iambic  metre,  it  does  not  appear  that  Chaucer 
ever  composed  at  all ;  for  I  presume  no  one  can  imagine 
that  he  was  the  author  of  Gamelyn.'— Tyswihtt. 
No  argument  can  be  pursued  until  we  have  premised] 
those  points  upon  which  both  parlies  ore  to  agree:  we 
must  bo  careful  not  to  preeume  upon  more  than  what 
we  are  fully  authorised  to  take  for  certain. 

PECULIAR,  APPROPRIATE,  PARTICULAR.  • 
Peculiar,  In  Latin  peeuiiaris,  comes  from  pecue 
cattle,  that  is,  the  cattle  which  belonged  to  the  slave  or 
servant,  in  distinction  from  the  master ;  and  the  epithet, 
therefore,  designates  in  a  strong  manner  private  pro- 
perty, belonging  exclusively  to  one's  self;  appropriate 
signifies  appropriated  (v.  To  ascribe) ;  particular  (v. 
Particular). 
Peculiar  to  said  of  that  which  belongs  tap 


_  agree  i 
William  Temple,  but  not  that  the  thing  Itself  \s pecu- 
liar to  the  English,  because  tbecontrary  may  be  found 
in  many  8panish,  Italian,  and  French  productions.'— 
Swift.  An  address  may  be  appropriate  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  who  makes  it;  •  Modesty  and 
diffidence,  gentleness  and  meekness,  were  looked  upon 
as  the  appropriate  virtues  of  the  sex.'— Johnson. 
Peculiar  designates  simple  property ;  appropriate  desto> 
nates  the  right  of  propriety ;  there  are  advantages  and 
disadvantages  peculiar  to  every  situation;  the  excel- 
lence of  a  discourse  depends  often  on  its  being  appro- 
priate to  the  season  Peculiar  and  particular  are  both 
employed  to  distinguish  objects ;  but  the  former  distin- 
guishes the  object  by  showing  its  connexion  with,  or 
alliance  to,  othera;  particular  distinguishes  it  by  a 
reference  to  some  acknowledged  circumstance;  hence 
we  may  sny  that  a  person  enjoys  peculiar  privileges  or 
particular  privileges ;  In  this  case  peculiar  signifies  such 
as  are  confined  to  him,  and  enjoyed  by  none  else ; 
Great  father  Bacchus,  to  my  song  repair, 
For  clust'ring  grapes  are  thy  peculiar  care. 

Davos*. 
Particular  signifies  such  as  are  distinguished  in  degree 
and  quality  from  others  of  the  kind;  'This  to  true  of 
actions  considered  in  their  general  nature  or  kind,  but 
not  considered  in  their  asrtacsior  indivkduai  Instances.' 
—South. 


TO  ASCRIBE,  ATTRIBUTE,  IMPUTE. 

Ascribe  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  article  under  7V 
Appropriate*  Usurp;  attribute)  In  Latin  attribute*, 
participle  of  sttrtlw,  compounded  of  ad  and  tribuo, 
signifies  to  bestow  upon,  or  attach  to  a  thing  what 
belongs  to  it ;  impute,  compounded  of  6s  or  fa  and  puts, 
Latin  puta  to  think,  signifies  to  thick  or  Judge  what  to 
in  a  thing. 

To  ascribe  to  to  assign  any  thing  to  a  person  as  bis 
property,  his  possession,  or  the  fruk  of  his  labour,  sac. ; 


io  attribute  to  to  assign  things  to  others  as  their  c 
to  impute  to  to  assign  qualities  to  persons.  MUtoa 
escribes  the  first  use  of  artillery  lo  the  rebel  angels;  the 
loss  of  a  vessel  is  attributed  to  the  violence  of  the  storm; 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  to  imputed  to  hte  want  of 
firmness.  The  letters  of  Junius  have  been  falsely 
ascribed  to  many  persons  In  succession,  as  the  author 
to  this  day  remains  concealed,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
even  probable  conjecture ;  the  oracles  of  the  heathens 
are  escribed  by  some  tlteorogians  to  the  devil;  'Holi- 
ness to  ascribed  to  the  pope;  majesty  to  king* ;  serenity 
or  mildness  to  princes;  excellence  or  perfection  to 
ambassadors;  grace  to  archbishops ;  honour  to  peers/ 
—Addison.  The  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
attributed  to  his  Intemperance;  generosity  has  bona 
imputed  to  him  from  his  conduct  on  certain  occssbobh, 
but  narttculsrlv  in  his  treatment  of  the  Persian  prin- 
cesses, the  relative*  of  Darius; '  Perhaps  it  may  appear 
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span  examination  that  the  most  polite  ages  are  the  least 
virtuous.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  folly  of  admit- 
ting wit  and  learning  at  merit  In  themselves,  without 
considering  the  application  of  them.'— Stssis.  *  Men 
gfi  their  InnovaUotwjhould  follow  the  example  of  time,  • 
which  innovateth,  but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to 
be  perceived,  for  otherwise  what  Is  new  and  unlooked 
for,  ever  mends  some  and  impairs  others ;  and  he  that 
is  hurt  for  a  wrong  imputdh  it  to  the  author.'— BacOk. 
A scribe  is  mostly  used  in  a  favourable  or  indifferent 
sense ;  impute  is  either  favourable  or  unfavourable.  In 
the  doxology  of  the  church  ritual,  all  honour,  might, 
majesty,  dominion,  and  power,  are  ascribed  to  the 
three  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity :  the  actions  of  men 
are  often  so  equivocal  thai  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  praise  or  blame  ought  to  be  imputed  to  them ; 
♦I  made  It  by  your  persuasion,  to  satisfy  those  who 
imputed  it  to  folly.'— Tsmflb.  •We  who  are  adepts 
in  astrology  can  impute  It  to  several  causes  in  the 
planets,  that  this  quarter  of  our  great  city  Is  the  region 
of  such  as  either  never  had,  or  nave  lost,  the  use  of 
reason.'— Steslb. 

QUALITY,  PROPERTY,  ATTRIBUTE. 
Quality,  In  Latin  sweJitaj,  from  svelte  such,  signi- 
fies such  as  a  thing  realty  Is;  property,  which  is 
changed  from  propriety  and  proprius  proper  or  one's 
own,  signifies  belonging  to  a  thing  as  an  essential  ingre- 
dient ;  attribute,  in  Latin  attribute,  participle  of  attri- 
kuo  to  bestow  upon,  signifies  the  things  bestowed  upon 
or  assigned  to  another. 

The  quality  is  that  which  Is  Inherent  in  the  object 
and  co-ezlstent;  'Humility and  patience,  industry  and 
temperance,  are  very  often  the  good  polities  of  a  poor 
man.1— A  nmsoif .  The  property  Is  that  which  belongs 
to  It  for  the  time  being ; '  No  man  can  have  sunk  so  far 
into  stupidity,  as  not  to' consider  the  properties  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  walks,  of  the  plants  on  which  he 
feeds,  or  of  the  animals  that  delight  his  ear/— John- 
sob.  The  attribute  is  the  quality  which  is  assigned 
to  any  object; 

Man  o'er  a  wider  field  extends  his  views, 
God  through  the  wonder  of  his  works  pursues, 
Exploring  thence  his  attribute*  and  laws, 
Adores,  loves,  Imitates,  uY  Eternal  Cause. 

Jentxs. 
We  cannot  alter  the  fuolity  of  a  thing  without  altering 
the  whole  thing;  but  we  may  give  or  take  away  pro- 
perties from  bodies  at  pleasure,  without  entirely  de- 
stroying their  identity ;  and  we  may  ascribe  attributes 


PRESUMPTIVE,  PRESUMPTUOUS,  PRE- 
6UMINO. 
Presumptive  comes  from  presume,  in  the  sense  of 
supposing  or  taking  for  granted;  presumptuous,  pre- 
suming (».  Arrogance),  come  from  the  same  verb  in 
the  sense  of  taking  upon  one's  self,  or  taking  to  one's 
self  any  importance:  the  former  is  therefore  employed 
In  an  Indifferent,  the  latter  in  a  bad  acceptation :  a  prt- 
sumptiee  heir  is  one  presumed  or  expected  to  be  heir; 
presumptive  evidence  Is  evidence  founded  on  some  sre- 
sumption  or  supposition ;  so  likewise  presumptive  rea- 
soning; *  There  is  no  qualification  for  government  but 
virtue  and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive.'— Bvm. 
A.  presumptuous  man,  a  presumptuous  thought,  a  pre- 
sumptuous  behaviour,  all  indicate  an  unauthorized  pre- 
sumption in  one's  own  favour ;  *  See  what  is  got  by 
those  presumptuous  principles  which  have  brought 
your  leaders  (of  the  revolution)  to  despise  all  their  pre- 
decessors.'—Boaxs.  Presumptuous  is  a  stronger  term 
than  presuming,  because  It  has  a  more  definite  use;  the 
former  designates  the  express  quality  of  presumption, 
the  latter  the  inclination ;  a  man  Is  presumptuous  when 
his  conduct  partakes  of  the  nature  of  presumption;  he 
Is  presuming  Inasmuch  as  he  shows  himself  disposed 
to  presume  :  hence  we  speak  of  a  presumptuous  lan- 
guage, not  a  presuming  language ;  a  presuming  temper, 
not  a  presumptuous  temper.  In  like  manner  when  one 
says  it  is  presumptuous  in  a  man  to  do  any  thing,  tills 
expresses  the  idea  of  presumption  much  more  forcibly 
then  to  say  tt  is  presuming  in  him  to  do  It.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  in  a  man  to  address  a  monarch  in  the 
language  of  familiarity  and  disrespect;  It  Is  presuming 


ion  person  to  address  any  one 
with  fiuniliarity  and  *" 


in  a 

in  station 


TO  DENY,  REFUSE. 

Deny ,  In  Latin  denegot  or  negot  that  Is,  as  or  mm 

and  ago,  signifies  to  say  no  to  a  thing ;  refuse,  in 

Latin  refusus,  from  re  and  funds  to  pour,  signifies  is 

throw  back  that  which  Is  presented. 

To  deny  respects  matters  of  fact  or, knowledge;  te 
refuse  matters  of  wish  or  request  We  deny  what 
immediately  belongs  to  ourselves ;  we  refuse  what  be- 
longs to  another.  We  deny  no  to  the  past ;  we  refuse 
as  to  the  future:  we  deny  our  participation  In  that 
which  has  been ;  we  refuse  our  participation  In  that 
which  may  be:  to  deny  must  always  be  expressly 
verbal ;  a  refusal  may  sometimes  be  signified  by  ac- 
tions or  looks  as  well  as  words.  A  denial  affects  oar 
veracity;  a  refusal  nfSscxe  our  good-nature. 

To  deny  in  likewise  sometimes  used  In  regard  to 
one's  own  gratifications  as  well  as  to  one's  knowledge, 
in  which  ease  it  Is  stHI  more  analogous  to  refuse, 
which  regaeds  the  gratifications  of  another.  In  this 
case  we  say  we  deny  a  person  a  thing,  but  we  refuse 
his  request,  or  refuse  to  do  a  thing; 

Jove  to  his  Thetto  nothing  could  deaf, 
Nor  was  the  signal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 

Pots. 
O  sire  of  Gods  and  men!  Thy  suppliant  bear; 
Refuse  or  grant ;  for  what  has  Jove  to  fear  f 

Pops. 
Some  Christians  think  it  very  meritorious  to.  deaf 
themselves  their  usual  quantity  of  food  at  certain 
times ;  they  are  however  but  sorry  professors  of 
Christianity  if  they  refuse  at  the  same  time  to  give 
of  their  substance  to  the  poor.  Instances  are  not  rare 
of  misers  who  have  denied  themselves  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  and  yet  have  never  refused  to  re- 
lieve those  who  were  In  distress,  or  assist  those  who 
were  in  trouble. 

Deny  hi  sometimes  the  act  of  unconscious  agents: 
refuse  is  always  a  personal  and  intentional  act.  We 
are  sometimes  denied  by  circumstances  the  ^"•"'■rtiar 
of  seeing  our  friends  before  they  die; 

Inquire  you  bow  these  pow'rs  we  shall  attain  t 
T is  not  forus  to  know ;  our  search  is  vain; 
Can  any  one  remember  or  relate 
How  he  existed  in  the  embryo  state  f 
That  light's  deny'd  to  him  which  others  see, 
He  knows  perhaps  you  'U  say— and  so  do  we. 

Jsaran. 

TO  REFUSE,  DECLINE,  REJECT,  REPEL, 

REBUFF. 
Refuse  signifies,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  simp** 
to  pour,  that  to,  to  send  back,  which  is  the  cemssoo 
Idea  of  all  these  terms ;  to  decline^  ia  Latin  dsOms,  to 
literally  to  torn  aside ;  to  reject,  from  jade  to  throw,  It 
to  cast  back ;  repeL  from  pelto  to  drive,  to  drive  bock; 
to  reouj,  from  hug  or  puff,  signifies  to  puff  one  back* 
send  off  with  a  puff 

Refuse  Is  an  unqualified  action,  it  is  accompanied 
with  no  expression  of  opinion ;  decline  to  a  gentle  and 
indirect  mode  of  refusal ;  reject  is  a  direct  mode,  and 
eye  a  positive  sentiment  of  disapprobation :  we 
te  what  to  asked  of  us,  for  want  of  inclination  to 


refust 


But  an  her  arts  are  stfll  employ'd  in  vain ; 

Again  she  comes,  and  to  refused  again. 

Darns*. 
We  decline  what  to  proposed  from  motives  of  dlscrs 
tion ;  *  Melissa,  though  she  could  not  boast  the  apathy 
of  Cato,  wanted  not  the  more  prudent  virtue  of  Scipfo. 
and  gained  the  victory  by  declining  the  contest'— 
Jobmsoh.    We  reject  what  to  offered  to  us.  because 
It  does  not  fall  in  with  our  views; 
Why  should  he  then  reject  a  suit  so  just  1— Daman. 
We  refuse  to  listen  to  toe  suggestions  of  our  friends. 
1  Raving  most  affectionately  set  life  and  death  before 
them,  and  conjured  them  to  choose  one  and  avoid  the 
other,  he  still  leaves  unto  them,  as  to  free  and  rational 
agents,  n  liberty  to  refuse  sll  his  calls,  to  let  his  talents 
lie  by  them  unprofitable.'— Haxmonb     We  decline  as 
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Offer  of  service ;  *  Could  Caroline  have  been  captivated 
with  the  glories  of  thki  world,  the  had  them  all  laid  be- 
fore her;  but  the  generously  declined  them,  because  the 
■aw  the  acceptance  of  them  was  Inconsistent  with  re> 
■gtoo.'— Addison.  We  reject  the  insinuations  of  the 
Interested  and  evil-minded ;  •  Whether  It  be  a  divine 
revelation  or  no,  reason  roust  judge,  which  can  never 
push  the  mind  to  reject  a  greater  evidence,  to  em- 
brace want  to  less  evident'— Lock.  To  re/nee  le 
properly  the  act  of  an  individual ;  to  reject  is  said  of 
that  which  comes  from  any  quarter :  requests  and  peti- 
tions are  refund  by  those  who  are  solicited ;  opinions, 
propositions,  and  counsels,  are  rejected  by  particular 
communities:  the  king  refueee  to  give  his  assent  to  a 
bill ;  •  If  be  should  choose  the  right  casket,  you  should 
refuse  to  perform  Ids  lather's  will,  if  you  should  refute 
to  accept  him.'— SiuutsFBABB.    The  parliament  re- 


jects a  bill ;  *  The  House  was  then  so  far  from  being 
possemed  with  that  spirit,  that  the  utmost  that  could 
be  obtained,  upon  a  long  debate  upon  that  petition  (for 
the  total  extirpation  of  episcopacy)  was,  that  it  ebouM 
not  be  rejected.*— Clabbiuk)*. 

To  repel  is  to  reject  with  violence ;  to  rebuff  Is  to  re- 
Aue  w  tab  contempt.  We  refute  and  reject  that  which 
Is  either  offered,  or  simply  presents  itself,  for  accept- 
ance :  but  we  repel  and  rebuff  that  which  forcee  itself 
Into  our  presence,  contrary  to  our  inclination :  we  repel 
the  attack  of  an  enemy,  or  we  repel  the  advances  of 
one  who  is  not  agreeable; 

TV  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep, 

And,  couching  dose,  repel  Invading  sleep.— Pon. 
We  rebuff  those  who  put  that  in  our  way  that  Is  offen- 
sive. Importunate  persons  must  necessarily  expect  to 
meet  with  rebuffs,  and  are  In  general  less  susceptible 
of  Ihem  than  others ;  delicate  minds  feel  a  refueal  as 
•  rebuff; 

At  length  rebuffed,  they  leave  their  mangled  prey 

Darns*. 

TO  TAKE,  RECEIVE,  ACCEPT. 

To  taJfce,  which  iu  alt  probability  comes  from  the 

Latin  tactum,  participle  of  tango  to  touch,  Is  a  general 

term ;  receive,  from  re  and  capio  to  take  back,  and 

— — *,  from  as  or  ad  and  costs  to  take  to  one's  self, 


To  take  signifies  to  make  one's  own  by  coming  in 
exclusive  contact  with  it;  to  receive  is  to  take  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  We  (ass  either  from  thipgs 
or  persons;  we  receive  from  persons  only:  we  take  a 
book  from  the  table;  we  receive  a  parcel  which  is  sent 
us:  we  take  either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
n ;  we  receive  it  with  bis  consent,  or  according  to 


ESS 


Each  lake*  his  seat,  and  each  receive*  his  share. 

Pom. 
A  robber  fanes  money  when  he  can  find  it;  a  friend 
receive*  the  gift  of  n  friend. 

iroveeefsc  to  an  act  of  right,  we  receive  what  Is  our 
own:  to  accept  is  an  act  of  courtesy,  wc  accept  what 
tooflbred  by  another.  To  receive  simply  excludes  the 
Idea  of  refusal ;  to  accept  Includes  the  idea  of  con- 
sent: we  may  receive  with  Indifference  or  reluctance ; 
but  we  accept  with  willingness:  the  idea  of  receiving  is 
Included  in  that  of  accepting,  but  not  vice  vend: 
what  we  receive  may  either  involve  an  obligation  or 
not;  what  we  accept  always  involves  the  return  of 
Hke  courtesy  at  least :  be  who  receive*  a  debt  is  under 
no  obligation,  but  he  who  receives  a  favour  is  bound 
by  gratitude; 

The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  last 
Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions  past 

DBMS  AM. 

Bswho  accept*  a  present  will  feel  himself  called  upon 

to  make  some  return; 

Unransom'd  here  receive  the  spotless  fair, 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.— Pore 


RECEIPT,  RECEPTION. 

Receipt  comes  from  receive^  tn  Its  application  to 
Inanimate  object*,  which  are  taken  into  possession ; 
recaptiem  comes  from  the  same  verb,  In  the  sense  of 
ttosilna  persons  at  their  first  arrival :  In  the 


del  intercourse  of  men,  the  receipt  of  goods  or  money 
must  be  acknowledged  In  writing;  *If  a  man  will 
keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary  expenses  ought 
to  be  but  to  hnlf  of  his  receipts.'— Bacor.  In  ran 
friendly  intercourse  of  men,  their  reception  of  each 
other  will  be  polite  or  cold,  according  to  the  senti- 
ments entertained  towards  the  individual ;  •  I  f "     " 


you  and  Mrs.  Pope  for  my  kind  reception:— Am*. 

BUBT. 

TO  CHOOSE,  PREFER 
Ckooee,  In  French  dbetstr,  German  kteeen,  from  the 
French  e*er,  Celtlck  ckoe  dear  or  good,  signifies  to  bold 
good ;  prefer,  in  French  preferer,  Latin  protfero,  com- 
pounded of  pre  and  /ere  to  take  before,  signifies  to 
take  one  thing  rather  than  anotbei. 

*  To  ckooee  is  to  prefer  as  the  genus  to  the  species: 
we  always  ckooee  in  preferring,  but  we  do  not  always 
prefer  in  ckooeing.  To  ckooee  is  to  take  one  thing 
from  among  others;  to  prefer  is  to  take  one  thing 
before  or  rather  than  another.  We  sometimes  ckooee 
from  the  bare  necessity  of  ckooeing ;  but  we  never 
prefer  without  making  a  positive  and  voluntary  ckoice. 

When  we  ckooee  from  a  speetfick  motive,  the  acts 
of  ckooeing  and  preferring  differ  in  the  nature  of  the 
motive.  The  former  Is  absolute,  the  latter  relative. 
We  ckooee  a  thing  for  what  it  is,  or  what  we  esteem  It 
to  be  of  Itself;  we  prefer  a  thing  for  what  it  has,  or 
what  we  suppose  It  has,  superkMv  to  another ;  '  Judge- 
ment was  wearied  with  the  perplexity  of  ckoice  where 
there  was  no  motive  fa  preference.'— lonmon. 

Utility  and  convenience  are  grounds  for  ckooeing; 
comparative  merit  occasions  the  preference :  we  ckooee 
something  that  is  good,  and  are  contented  with  it  until 
we  eee  something  better  which  wc  prefer. 

We  calculate  and  pause  in  ckooeeng;  we  decide  In 
preferring  ;  the  Judgement  determines  in  making  the 
choice ;  the  will  determines  In  giving  the  preference. 
We  ckooee  things  from  an  estimate  of  their  merits  or 
their  fitness  fur  the  purpose  proposed ;  we  prefer  them 
from  their  accordance  with  our  tastes,  habits,  and 
pursuits.  Books  are  ckoeen  by  those  who  wish  to 
read ;  romances  and  works  of  fiction  are  preferred  by 
general  readers ;  learned  works  by  the  scholar. 

One  who  wants  instruction  ckooee*  a  master,  but  he 
will  mostly  prefer  a  teacher  whom  be  knows  to  a  per- 
fect stranger.  Our  ckoice  to  good  or  bad  according  to 
our  knowledge ;  our  preference  Is  just  or  unjust,  ac- 
cording as  it  Is  sanctioned  by  reason. 

Our  ckoice  may  be  directed  by  our  own  experience  or 
that  of  others;  our  preference  must  be  guided  by  our 
own  feelings.  We  make  our  ckoice  ;  we  give  our  ers- 
ference :  the  first  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the  mind,  It 
fixes  on  the  object;  the  latter  is  the  inclining  of  the 
will,  it  yields  to  the  object 

Ckooeing  must  be  employed  in  nil  the  important  con- 
cerns of  life ;  *  There  to  nothing  of  so  great  importance 
to  us,  as  the  good  qualities  or  one  to  whom  we  join 
ourselves  for  life.  When  the  ckoice  to  led  to  friends, 
the  chief  point  under  consideration  to  an  estate; 
where  the  panics  ckooee  for  themselves,  their  thoughts 
turn  most  upon  the  person. —Addison.  Preferring 
is  admissible  in  subordinate  matters  only ;  *  When  s 
man  has  a  mind  to  venture  his  money  in  a  lottery, 
every  figure  of  it  appears  equally  alluring;  and  no 
manner  of  reason  can  be  given  why  a  man  should 
prefer  one  to  the  other  before  the  lottery  Is  drawn.'— 
Aootson.  There  Is  but  one  thing  that  is  right,  and 
that  ought  to  be  ckoeen  when  It  Is  discovered:  there 
are  many  indifferent  things  that  may  suit  our  tastes 
and  inclinations;  these  we  are  at  liberty  to  prefer. 
But  to  prefer  what  we  ought  not  to  ckooee  to  to  make 
our  reason  bend  to  our  will.  Our  Saviour  said  of 
Mary  that  she  chose  the  belter  part :  had  she  consulted 
her  feelings  she  would  have  preferred  the  part  she  had 
rejected.  The  path  of  life  should  be  ckoeen;  but  the 
path  to  be  taken  in  a  walk  may  be  preferred.  It  to 
advisable  for  a  youth  in  the  ckoice  of  a  profession  to 
consult  want  he,  prefer*,  as  he  has  the  greatest  chance 

•  The  Abbe  Glrard,  under  the  article  caet'sn-,  pre* 
/erer,  has  reversed  this  rule;  but  as  I  conceive,  front 
a  contusion  of  thought,  which  pervades  the  whole  of 
his  illustration  on  these  words.  The  Abbe  Ronbaod 
has  controvertrd  his  positions  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy.  I  have,  however,  given  my  own  view  of 
the  matter  in  distinction  from  either. 
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•f  succeeding  when  he  can  combine  his  pleasure  with 
his  duty.  A  friend  should  be  chosen:  a  companion 
may  be  preferred.  A  wife  should  be  chosen ;  but  un- 
fortunately lovers  are  most  apt  to  give  a  preference  in  a 
matter  where  a  good  or  bad  choice  may  determine  one's 
happiness  or  misery  for  life.  A  wise  prince  is  careful 
in  the  choice  of  his  ministers;  but  a  weak  prince  baa 
mostly  favourites  whom  he  prefers. 


TO  CHOOSE,  PICK,  SELECT. 

Choose  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
pick,  in  German  pieken,  or  bickon,  French  bicquor, 
Dutch  belken,  Icelandick  pick*,  Swedish  piacka,  cornea 
very  probably  from  the  old  German  beg,  bich,  to  stick, 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  figo  to  fix,  signifying  to  fix 
upon ;  *  elect,  Latin  selectus,  participle  of  seligo,  that 
m,  lego  to  gather  or  put,  and  se  apart. 

Choose  Is  as  in  the  former  case  the  genertek ;  the 
others  are.  specific*  terms :  pick  and  select  are  expressly 
d  liferent  modes  of  choosing.  We  always  choose  when 
we  pica  and  select  f  but  we  do  not  always  pick  and 
select  when  we  choose. 

To  choose  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  things ; 
to  pick  and  select  can  be  used  only  for  several  things. 
We  may  choose  one  book  out  of  two,  but  we  pick  and 
ooUct  out  of  a  library  or  a  parcel ;  pick  may  be  said  of 
one  or  many;  select  only  of  many. 

To  choose  does  not  always  spring  from  any  parti- 
cular design  or  preference;  'My  friend,  Sir  Roger, 
/  being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified  the  inside  of 
bis  church  with  several  texts  of  his  own  choosing.'— 
Ajmieoa.  To  pick  and  select  signify  to  choose  with 
aare.  Wliet  is  picked  and  selected  is  always  the  best 
Of  Us  kind,  but  the  former  Is  commonly  something  of 
a  physical  nature ;  the  latter  of  a  moral  or  intellectual 
description.  Soldiers  are  sometimes  picked  to  form  a 
particular  regiment;  '  I  know,  by  several  experiments, 
that  those  little  animals  (the  ants)  take  great  care  to 
provide  themselves  with  wheat  when  they  can  find  it, 
and  always  pick  out  the  best'— Addiso*.  Pieces  are 
ooUcted  in  prose  or  verse  for  general  purposes ;  'The 
ebief  advantage  which  these  fictions  have  over  real 
Hfe  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty,  though  not  to 
invent,  yet  to  select  objects.'— Johssoh. 

TO  CHOOSE,  ELECT. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard  to  persons 
appointed  to  an  office ;  the  former  in  a  general,  the 
tatter  In'  a  particular  sense. 

Choosing  (v.  To  choose,  prefer)  is  either  the  act  of 
one  man  or  of  many ;  election,  from  eHgo,  or  s  and 
lego,  signifying  to  take  or  gather  out  of  or  from,  fs 
always  that  of  a  number  r  it  is  performed  by  the  con- 
currence of  many  voices. 

A  prince  chooses  his  minister* ;  the  constituents  elect 
members  of  parliament.  A  person  is  chosen  to  serve 
the  office  of  sheriff;  he  is  elected  by  the  corporation  to 
be  mayor. 

Choosing  is  an  act  of  authority ;  It  binds  the  person 
chosen:  election  is  a  voluntary  act;  the  elected  have 
the  power  of  refusal.  People  are  obliged  to  serve  in 
some  offices  when  they  are  chosen,  although  they 
would  gladly  be  exempt ; 

Wise  were  the  kings  who  never  chose  a  friend, 

Till  with  full  cups  they  had  unmask'd  his  soul, 

And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deepest  thoughts. 

Roscommom. 
The  circumstance  of  being  elected  io  an  honour  after 
which  men  eagerly  aspire ;  and  for  the  attainment  of 
which  they  risk  their  property,  and  use  the  most 
strenuous  exertions ;  'This  prince,  in  gratitude  to  the 
people,  by  whose  consent  he  was  chosen,  elected  a 
hundred  senators  out  of  the  commoners.'— Swift. 

ELIGIBLE,  PREFERABLE. 
Eligible,  or  fit  to  be  elected,  and  preferable,  fit  to  ha 
preferred,  serve  as  epithets  in  the  sense  of  choose  and 

Kfer  (v.  To  choose,  prefer)  ;  what  is  elfote/e  is  desire* 
in  itself,  what  is  preferable  is  more  desirable  than 
another.  There  may  b$  many  eligible  situations,  out 
of  which  perhaps  there  is  but  one  preferable.  Of 
persons  however  we  say  rather  that  they  are  eligible 
to  an  office  than  preferable  ;  *  The  middle  condition  Is 


the  most  eligible  to  the  man  who  woold  improve  him- 
self in  virtue.'— ADDtaow.  The  saying  of  Plato  s* 
that  labour  is  as  preferable  to  idleness  as  brightness  ss 
rust!'— -Hughes. 

OPTION,  CHOICE. 
Option  la  immediately  of  Latin  derivation,  and  to 
consequently  a  term  of  leas  frequent  use  than  the 
word  choice,  which  has  been  shown  (v.  7b  choose)  to 
be  of  Celtick  origin.  The  former  term,  from  the  Greek 
oar6uai  to  see  or  consider,  implies  an  uncontrolled  act 
of  the  mind :  the  utter  a  simple  leaning  of  lb©  vrffl. 
We  speak  of  optionoaly  as  regards  one's  freedom  from 
external  constraint  in  the  act  of  choosing:  one  speaks 
of  choice  only  as  the  simple  act  itself.  The  option  or 
the  power  of  choosing  is  given;  the  choice  itself  la 
made :  hence  we  say  a  thing  is  at  a  person's  option,  or 
it  is  his  own  option,  or  the  option  is  left  to  him,  m 
order  to  designate  his  freedom  of  choice  more  strongs/ 
than  is  expressed  by  the  word  chaioe  itself; .» While 
they  talk  we  most  make  our  choice,  they  or  the  jaea* 
bins.    We  have  no  other  option.*— Buaaa. 

TO  GATHER,  COLLECT. 
To  gather,  in  Saxon  gathcriem,  probably  contracted 
from  get  here,  signifies  simply  to  bring  to  one  spot. 
To  collect,  from  colligo  or  col,  cum*  una  lego  to  gamer 
Into  one  place,  annexes  also  the  idea  or  binding  or 
forming  into  a  whole ;  we  gather  that  which  Is  scat 
tered  in  different  parts:  thus  stones  are  gathered  into  a 
heap :  vessels  are  collected  so  as  to  form  a  fleet.    Ga- 
thering is  a  mere  act  of  necessity  or  convenience ; 
As  the  small  ant  (for  she  instructs  the  man, 
And  preaches  labour)  gathers  all  she  can. 

Canes. 
Collecting  Is  an  act  of  design  or  choice ; 
The  royal  bee,  queen  of  the  rosy  bower, 
Collects  her  precious  sweets  from  every  flower 
C.  Joan 


We  gather  apples  from  a  tree,  or  a  servant  gather* 
the  books  from  the  table;  the  antiquarian  collects 
coins,  or  the  bibliomaniac  collects  rare  books. 

ACCEPTABLE,  GRATEFUL,  WELCOME. 

Acceptable  signifies  worthy  to  be  accented ;  grateful, 
from  the  Latin  grains  pleasing,  signifies  altogether 
pleasing;  It  is  that  which  recommends  itself.  The 
acceptable  is  a  relative  good  ;  the  grateful  is  positive: 
the  former  depends  upon  our  external  condition,  dm 
latter  on  our  feelings  and  teste :  a  sift  is  acceptable  ton 
poor  man,  which  would  be  refused  by  one  lew  needy 
than  himself;  '  I  cannot  but  think  the  following  letter 
from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope  of  Raeaa, 
proposing  a  coalition  of  the  Chinese  and  ~ 
Churches,  w 


.  will  be  acceptable  to  the  curious.'-  _  ___ 

Harmonious  sounds  are  always  grateful  to  a  musical 
ear; 

The  kids  with  pleasure  browse  the  bushy  plain : 
The  showers  an  grateful  to  the  swelling  grain. 

Daman. 
Acceptable  and  welcome  both  apply  to  external  circum- 
stances, and  arc  therefore  relatively  employed;  but 
acceptable  is  confined  to  such  things  as  are  oflered  fix 
our  choice;  but  welcome,  signifying  come  well  or  » 
season,  refers  to  whatever  happens  according  to  oar 
wishes:  we  may  not  always  accept  that  which  Is  ac- 
ceptable, but  we  shall  never  reject  that  which  is  wel- 
come :  it  is  an  insult  to  dfler  any  thing  by  way  of  a  gift 
to  another  which  is  not  acceptable;  it  la  a  grateful 
task  to  be  the  bearer  of  welcome  intelligence  to  our 
friends;  4  Whatever  Is  remote  from  coounon appear- 
ances Is  always  welcome  to  viihmras  tochlldmaeflft- 
dulUy.'— Jobnsoh 

ACCEPTANCE,  ACCEPTATION. 

Though  both  derived  from  the  verb  accept,  have  this 

difference,  that  the  former  is  employed  to  express  the 

abstract  action  generally ;  the  latter  only  in  regard  to 

particular  objects.    A  book,  or  whatever  else  is  o  ~     " 


to  us,  may  be  worthy  of  our  acceptance  or  not ;  •  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  refuse  benefits  from  a  bad  man,  sraea 
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i  i>o  approbation  of  Ms  crime*.'— 
..  A  word  acquires  Its  acceptation  from  the 
_  r  In  which  it  is  generally  accepted  by  the  leern- 
1  On  the  subject  of  dress  I  may  add  by  way  of 
_Jon  that  the  ladies  would  do  well  not  to  forget 
themselves.  I  do  not  mean  this  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  phrase,  which  it  may  be  sometimes  con- 
venient and  proper  to  do.'— Mackxjuub. 

TO  ADMIT,*  RECEIVE. 
Admit,  in  French  odmeure.  Latin  admiUo,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  snttetsianules  to  send  or  suffer  to 
pass  into ;  receive,  in  French  rocevoir,  Latin  recimie, 
compounded  of  re  and  capio,  signifies  to  take  back  or 
to  one's  sejf. 

To  admtt  to  a  general  term,  the  sense  of  which  de- 
pends open  what  follows ;  to  receive  has  a  complete 
sense  in  itself:  we  cannot  sneak  of  admitting,  without 
associating  with  it  an  idea  of  -the  object  to  which  one 
badsuUed;  but  receive  Includes  no  relative  idea  of 
Iterssetecr  or  the  rccetecd. 

Admitting  Js  an  act  of  relative  import ;  receiving  is 
always  a  positive  measure:  a  person  may  be  admitted 
into  a  bouse,  who  is  not  prevented  from  entering ; 
Somewhat  is  sure  design'd  by  fraud  or  force ; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  the  horse. 

Dbydkn. 
A  person  Is  received  only  by  the  actual  consent  of 
some  individual; 
Ha  star'd  and  roU'd  bis  haggard  eyes  around ; 
Then  said,  'Alas!  what  earth  remains,  what  sea 
Is  open  to  receive  unhappy  me  %— Daman. 
We  may  be  admitted  In  various  capacities;  we  are 
racafsid  only  as  guests,  friends,  or  inmates.    Persons 
are  admitted  to  the  tables,  and  into  the  familiarity  or 
confidence  of  others ; 

TheTyrian  train,  admitted  to  the  feast, 
Approach,  and  on  the  painted  couches  rest. 

Darns*. 

Fessniis  are  hospitably  received  by  those  who  wtoh  to 
be  tart  entertainers; 

Pretending  to  consult 
About  the  great,  reception  of  their  king 
Tblther  to  come.— Miltojc. 
We  admit  willingly  or  reluctantly;  we  receive  po- 
Btery  or  rudely.    Foreign  ambassadors  are  admitted  to 
an  audience,  and  received  at  court,    it  to  necessary  to 
be  cautious  not  to  admit  any  one  into  our  society,  who 


may  nut  be  agreeable  and  suitable  companions 
still  more  necessary  not  to  receive  any  one  into  our 
houses  whose  character  may  reflect  disgrace  on  our- 


Whoever  is  mdmitud  as  a  member  of  any 
aUy  should  consider  himself  as  bound  to  conform  to  Its 
rag ulations :  whoever  is  received  into  the  service  of  an- 
other should  study  tomake  himself  valued  and  esteemed. 
A  winning  address,  and  agreeable  manners,  gain  a 
parson  admittance  into  the  genteelest  circles:  the 
talent  for  affording  amusement,  procures  a  person  a 
good  reception  among  the  man  of  mankind. 

When  applied  to  unconscious  agents  there  is  a  aunl< 
lar  distinction  between  these  terms:  ideas  are  admitted 
into  the  mind  by  means  of  sssoclation  and  the  like; 
'There  are  some  Ideas  which  have  admittance  only 
through  one  sense,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  re- 
sume thou.'— Lockb.  Things  are  received  by  others  in 
consequence  of  their  adaptation  to  each  other ; 

The  thin-kav'd  arbute  bazet-giafbreeereev. 

And  planes  huge  afples  bare,  that  bore  but  leaves. 
•  Dbydxh. 

ADMITTANCE,  ACCESS,  APPROACH. 

Admittance  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of  admitting 
(a.  Te  admit,  receive)  ;  access,  from  accede  to  approach 
or  come  op  to,  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of  approaching ; 
saprssrs,  from  an  or  ad  and  proximo*  nearest,  signifies 
coming  near  or  drawing  near. 

We  get  admittance  Into  a  puce  or  a  society ;  wo 
have  access  to  a  person ;  and  make  an  approach  either 
~~ — ■"  i  a  person  or  a  thing. 

•Clrard:  «  Ametire,  recevofeV 


Admittance  may  be  open  or  excluded ;  aeeeee  and 
approach  may  be  free  or  difficult. 

We  hove  admittance  when  we  enter ;  we  have  ac- 
cess to  him  whom  we  address.  There  can  be  no  access 
where  there  is  no  admittance;  but  there  may  be  ad- 
mittance without  acceee.  {Servants  or  officers  may 
grant  us  admittance  into  the  palaces  of  princes;  *  As 
my  pleasures  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  those  of  the 
sight,  I  take  it  for  a  peculiar  happiness  that  I  have 
slwsys  had  an  easy  and  familiar  admittance  to  ihe  fair 
sex.*— STakLB.  The  favourites  of  princes  have  access 
to  their  persons;  lDo  not  be  surprised,  most  holy 
father,  at  seeing,  instead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  at, 
your  old  friend  who  has  takcn%  this  way  of  acceee  to 
admonish  you  of  your  own  folly.*— Stublb. 

Acceee  and  admittance  are  here  con>idered  as  the 
acts  of  conscious  agents;  approach  m  as  properly  the 
act  of  unconscious  as  conscious  agents.  We  map* 
speak  of  the  approach  of  an  army,  or  the  approach  of 
a  war; 

*T  is  with  our  souls 
As  with  our  eyes,  that  aaer  a  long  darkness 
Are  dazzled  at  th'  approach  of  sudden  light. 
Admittance  may  likewise  sometimes  be  taken  figura 
lively,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  admittance  of  ideas 
into  the  mind. 

ADMITTANCE,  ADMISSION. 

These  words  differ  according  to  the  different  ac- 
ceptations of  the  primitive  from  which  they  are  both 
derived ;  the  former  being  taken  in  the  proper  sense 
or  familiar  style,  and  the  latter  in  the  figurative  sense 
or  in  the  grave  style. 

The  admittance  to  pubtlckplaces  of  entertainment  In 
on  particular  occasions  difficult;  *  Assurance  never 
failed  to  get  admittance  into  the  houses  of  the  great** 
—Mooes.  The  admission  of  irregularities,  however 
trifling  In  the  commencement,  is  mostly  attended  with 
serious  consequences:  »Tbe  gospel  has  then  only  .a 
free  admission  Into  the  assent  of  the  undemanding, 
when  it  brings  a  passport  from  a  rightly  disposed  Witt* 

— SOUTB. 

IMPERVIOUS,  IMPASSABLE,  INACCESSIBLE 
Impervious,  from  the  Latin  fa,  per,  and  via,  signifies 
not  having  a  way  through;  impassable,  not  to  be 
passed  through ;  inacceeeibU,  not  to  be  approached. 
A  wood  is  impervious  when  the  trees,  branches,  and 
leaves  are  entangled  to  such  a  degree  aa  to  admit  of 
no  passage  at  all ; 

The  monster,  Cacus,  more  than  half  s  beast, 
This  hold  impervione  to  the  sun  posaese'd. 

Daman. 
A  river  Is  impassable  that  is  so  deep  that  It  carny* 
bo  forded. 

But  lest  the  difficulty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return  perhaps  over  Una  gulf 
Impassable,  impervious,  let  us  try 
Advent'rous  work.— Miltom. 
A  rock  or  a  mountain  is  inaccessible  the  summit  of 
which  to  not  to  be  reached  by  any  path  whatever; 
At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  laiPd  who  thought 
All  like  himself  rebellious,  by  whose  aid 
This  inacceeeible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  Supreme,  us  dispoasess'd, 
He  trusted  to  have  seiz'd.— Miltom. 


What  to  impervious  to  for  a  permanency ;  what  to  nm- 

Eble  is  commonly  so  only  for  a  time:  roads  an 
Mitiy  impassable  In  the  winter  that  are  passable 
summer,  while  a  thicket  Is  impervious  during  the 
whole  of  the  year:  impaesabU  to  likewise  said  only 
of  that  which  Is  to  be  passed  by  living  creatures,  but 
impervious  may  be  extended  to  inanimate  objects;  a 
wood  may  be  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 

TO  APPROACH,  APPROXIMATE. 

Approach,  In  French  approcher,  compound  of  en  os 
ad  and  proche,  or  in  Latin  prove  near,  signifies  to  coma 
near ;  approximate,  compounded  of  ep  and  proxhsma 
to  come  nearest  or  next,  signifies  ether  to  draw  near  v 
or  bring  near. 
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ENGLISH  SYNOKYlfES. 


To  approach  Is  tatraasitlveooly ;  a  person  oppress*** 
an  object;  *  Lambs  piub  at  those  that  approach  tbem 
with  their  heads  before  the  first  budding  of  a  bora  ap- 
peared—Addisom.  To  approximate  is  both  transitive 
and  intransitive ;  a  person  approximetee  two  objects ; 
'Sbakspeare  approximates  the  remote  and  far.' — 
Jonaso*. 

To  approach  denotes  simply  the  moving  of  an  object 
towards  another,  bot  to  approximate  denotes  the  gra- 
dual moving  of  two  objects  towards  each  other:  that 
which  approaches  may  come  Into  immediate  con- 
junction; 'Comets,  in  their  approach**  towards  the 
earth,  are  imagined  to  cause  diseases,  famines,  and 
other  such  like  Judgements  of  God.'— Dkkbajc .  But 
bodies)  may  approximate  for  some  time  before  they 
form  a  Junction,  or  may  never  form  a  Junction  ;  '  The 
approximations  and  recesses  of  some  of  the  Uttle  stars 
I  gpeak  of,  suit  oot  with  the  observations  of  some 
very  ancient  astronomers.'— Dksjiam.  An  equivo- 
cation approaches  to  a  lie.  Minds  approximate  by  long 
intercourse. 

TO  HOLD,  KEEP,  DETAIN,  RETAIN. 
.  HqU,  in  Saxon  kealden,  Tentonlck  holds*;  to  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  verb  to  have,  in  Latin  kaheot 
dec. ;  keep  in  sH  probability  comes  from  capio  to  lay 
hold  of;  detain,  and  rstaia  both  come  from  the  Latin 
terns  to  bold ;  the  first  signifies,  by  virtue  of  the  par- 
ticle de,  to  hold  from  another ;  the  second,  by  virtue  of 
the  particle  re,  signifies  to  kold  back  for  one's  self. 

To  hold  is  a  physical  act;  h  requires  a  degree  of 
bodily  strength,  or  at  least  the  use  of  the  limbs;  to 
keep  to  simply  to  have  by  one  at  one's  pleasure.  The 
mode  of  the  action  Is  the  leading  idea  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  hold ;  the  durability  of  the  action  is  the  lead- 
ing idea  in  the  word  kttp:  we  may  hold  a  thing  only 
mr  a  moment :  hut  what  we  keep  we  keep  for  a  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  keep  a  thing  by  holding, 
although  we  may  keep  it  by  various  other  means :  we 
may  therefore  hold  without  keeping,  and  we  may  kasp 
without  holding.  A  servant  holds  a  thing  in  his  hand 
for  it  to  be  seen,  but  he  does  not  keep  it ;  he  gives  it  to 
his  master  who  pats  It  Into  his  pocket,  and  conse- 
quently keeps,  but  does  not  hold  it.  A  thing  may  be 
hold  in  the  hand,  or  kept  In  the  hand;  in  the  former 
uase,  the  pressure  of  the  band  is  an  essential  part  of 
Che  action,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  simply  a  contin- 
•snt  part  of  the  action :  the  band  holds,  but  the  person 

YThnt  is  held  Is  fixed  In  position,  but  what  is  kept  to 
left  loose  or  otherwise,  at  the  will  of  the  individual. 
Things  are  held  by  human  beings  in  their  hands,  by 
beasts  in  their  claws  or  mouths,  by  birds  In  their  beaks; 
things  are  kept  by  human  beings  either  about  their 
persons  or  in  their  houses,  according  to  convenience ; 

Prance,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 

A  lasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth. 

Than  keep  In  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

SjtAKSMEAft*. 

Detain  and  retain  are  modes  of  keeping:  the 
former  signifies  keeping  back  what  Jtelongs  to  another ; 
the  latter  signifies  keeping  a  long  time  for  one's  own 
purpose.  A  person  may  be  either  held,  kept,  detained, 
or  retained :  when  be  is  keld  he  is  held  contrary  to  his 
will  by  the  hsod  of  another ;  as  suspected  persons  are 
held  by  the  officers  of  Justice,  that  they  may  not  make 
their  escape :  he  to  kept,  if  he  stops  in  sny  place,  by  the 
desire  of  another;  ss  a  man  is  kept  in  prison  until  his 


i  to  proved ;  or  a  child  to  kept  at  school,  until 
he  has  finished  his  education :  he  is  detained  If  he  be 
kept  away  from  any  place  to  which  be  to  going,  or 
from  any  person  to  whom  he  belongs:  as  the  servant 
of  another  to  detained  to  take  beck  a  letter ;  or  one  is 
detained  by  business,  so  as  to  be  prevented  attending  to 
an  appointment:  a  person  to  retained,  who  to  kept  for 
a  continuance  in  the  service,  the  favour,  or  the  power 
of  another ;  as  some  servants  are  said  to  be  retained 
while  others  are  dismissed ; 

Too  late  It  was  for  satyr  to  be  told, 

Or  ever  hope  recover  her  again ; 

In  vain  he  seeks,  that  having,  cannot  hold 

SntNsxa. 
That  I  may  know  what  keeps  you  here  with  me. 
Srtdkn. 
«He  hat  described  the  passion  of  Calypso,  and  the 
Indecent  advances  she  made  to  detain  him  from  his 


country.*— B&oovx.  'Raving  the  address  to  retam 
the  conquest  she  (Roxalana)  had  made,  she  kept  pos- 
session of  his  (Solyman's)  love  without  any  rival  for 
many  years. '— Robeutson. 

These  words  bear  a  similar  analogy  to  each  other  ta 
an  extended  application.  A  money-lender  holds  the 
properly  of  others  in  pledge;  the  idea  of  a  temporary 
and  partial  action  Is  here  expressed  by  held,  in  distinc- 


tion from  keep,  which  to  used  to  express  something  defi- 
nite and  permanent;  *  Assuredly  It  Is  more  shame  fora 
man  to  lose  that  which  he  heldeth,  than  to  fail  In  getting 
that  which  he  ne/er  had.'- Haywaud.  The  money- 
lender keeps  the  iroperty  as  his  own,  if  the  borrower 
forfeits  it  by  breaci  of  contract ;  . 

This  charge  I  keep  until  my  appointed  day 

Of  rendering  up.— Milton. 


When  a  person  purchases  any  thing,  he  is  expected  e» 
keep  it,  or  pay  the  value  of  the  thing  ordered,  if  the 
tradesman  fulfil  his  part  of  the  engagement.  What  to 
detained  is  kept  either  contrary  to  the  will,  or  without 
the  consent,  of  the  possessor :  when  things  are  suspected 
to  be  stolen,  the  officer!  of  Justice  have  the  right  of, 
detaining  them  until  inquiry  be  Instituted; 

Haste !  goddess,  baste !  the  flying  host  detain 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main.— Pops*. 

What  to  retained  is  continued  to  be  kept ;  It  supposes, 
however,  some  alteration  in  tbetermsor  drcumstaaoss 
under  which  It  to  kept ;  a  person  retains  his  seat  in  a 
coach,  notwithstanding  he  finds  It  disagreeable;  era 
lady  retains  some  of  the  snides  of  millinery,  which 
are  sent  for  her  choice,  but  she  returns  the  rest ; 
Let  me  retain 
The  name,  and  all  th*  addition  to  a  king. 

BflAKSrSAftB. 

All  are  used  in  a  moral  application  except  detain:  la 
this  case  thev  arc  marked  ny  a  similar  distinction.  A 
person  to  said  to  hold  an  office,  by  which  simple  pes 
session  to  implied ;  he  may  held  it  for  a  long  or  a  short 
time,  at  the  will  of  others,  or  by  his  own  will,  which 
are  not  marked :  he  keeps  a  situation,  or  he  keeps  km 
post,  by  which  his  continuance  In  the  situation,  or  aft 
the  rost,  are  denoted :  he  retains  his  office,  by  which  to 
signiried  that  he  might  have  given  It  up,  or  lost  it,  had 
he  not  been  led  to  continue  in  it.  In  like  manner,  with 
regard  to  one's  sentiments,  feelings,  or  external  ciroasj 
stances,  a  man  is  said  to  keld  certain  opinions,  which 
are  ascribed  to  him  ss  a  part  of  his  creed;  'It  to  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  a  wtoe  government,  when  It  can  hold  men's 
hearts  by  hopes.'— Bacon.  A  person  keeps  his  opinions 
when  no  one  can  induce  him  to  give  them  up;  *  The 
proof  to  best  when  men  keep  their  authority  towards 
their  children,  but  not  their  purse.'— Baook.  Hereto*** 
his  old  attachments,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  years, 
and  change  of  circumstances,  which  have  intervened, 
and  were  naturally  calculated  to  wean  him ;  '  Ideas  are 
retained  by  renovation  of  that  Impression  which  time 
to  always  wearing  away .'— Johwsos. 


TO  BOLD,  OCCUPY,  POSSESS. 

Hold  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article;  occupy,**  Latin oceupo, or ec and capto 
to  hold  or  keep,  signifies  to  keep  so  that  it  cannot  be 
held  by  others;  possess,  In  Latin  pes  tideo,  or  potis  and 
sedeoy  signifies  to  sit  as  master  of. 

We  hold  a  thing  for  a  long  or  asbort  time;  we  oeempf 
it  for  a  permanence :  we  hold  it  foroursdves  or  others; 
we  occupy  it  only  for  ourselves :  we  hold  it  for  various 
purposes ;  we  occupy  only  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
it  to  our  private  use.  Thus  a  person  may  hold  an 
estate,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  title  deeds  loan 
estate  pro  tempore,  for  another  person's  benefit :  hut  ho 
occupies  an  estate  if  he  enjoys  the  fruit  of  It  On  the 
other  hand,  to  occupy  to  only  to  keld  under  a  certasn 
compact ;  but  to  possess  is  to  hold  ss  one's  own.  '  The 
tenant  occupies  the  foam  when  he  kolas  it  by  a  certain 
lease,  and  cultivates  It  fir  his  sobstotenos:  but  the 
landlord  possesses  the  farm  who  passasses  the  right  It 
let  It,  and  to  receive  the  rent. 
We  may  held  by  force,  or  fraud,  or  right ; 

He  (the  eagle)  drives  them  from  bis  fort  the  towering 
seat, 

For  arcs  of  his  empire  which  in  peace 

Unsiain'd  bo  holds.*— Tbomou 
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We  sccapf  either  by  force  or  light;  *  If  the  title  of 
ostupiers  be  food  In  a  land  unpeopled,  why  should  it  be 
bad  noceunted  in  a  country  peopled  thinly*— Bauwh. 
We^ww  only  by  right; 
Bnt  now  the  feether'd  yootn  their  former  boondt 
Ardent  disdain,  and  weighing  oft  their  whig*, 
Demand  the  free  possession  of  the  afcy. 

Thomsoh. 

Hence  we  tay  fls^rattvery,  to  add  a  peraon  In  etteem 
or  contempt,  to  oeeupp  a  person's  auentlon,  to  oeeupp 
a  place,  Jbc  or  to  possess  one's  affection ; 

ifn  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me, 

IMd  thee  from  thh)  lor  ever.— 8bakir**«. 

•Be  munt  assert  Infinite  generations  before  that  first 
deuce,  and  then  the  earth  could  not  receive  them,  but 
the  infinite  bodies  of  men  must  occupy  «n  infinite 

b's  favour  long  passsss'd, 
air  daughter  only  blearU 

DftTDBH. 


-BEKTLST. 
Of 


1*0  HOLD,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 


aw  is  nets,  as  in  me  iormer  arue 
general  import;  to  support,  from  sue  a 
signifying  to  beer  the  weight  of  a  thii 
tain,  from  the  French  sMsateatr,  and 


Bold  la  here,  as  in  the  former  article,  a  term  of  very 
\  from  sue  andnert*  tocarry, 
L  -   '  a  thing ;  and  to  siets- 
,  and  the  Latin  nmw 
a  hand,  and  tents  to  hold,  signifying  to  hold  firmly,  are 
particular  modes  of  holding. 

Held  and  support  are  employed  In  the  proper  sense, 
maintain  in  the  Improper  sense.  To  hold  la  a  term 
unqualified  by  any  circumstance ;  we  may  hold  a  thing 
lo  any  direction,  add  up  or  down,  straight  or  crooked : 
support  Is  fftpecles  of  holding  up ;  lo  hold  up,  however, 
Is  a  personal  act,  or  a  direct  effort  of  the  Individual ;  to 
support  may  be  an  indirect  and  a  passive  act ;  he  who 
holds  any  thing  up  keeps  it  in  an  upright  posture,  by  the 
exertion  of  his  strength ;  he  wbosupperc*  a  thing  only 
bears  its  weight,  or  suffers  it  to  rest  upon  himself:  per- 
sons or  voluntary  agents  can  hold  up ;  Inanimate  objects 
may  support :  a  servant  hold*  up  a  child  that  it  may- 
tee ;  a  pillar  supports  a  building. 

Halei,  mamJeta,  and  support  are  likewise  employed 
fttll  farther  ia  a  moral  application,  as  it  respects  the 
dttbrenl  opinions  and  circumstances  of  men ;  opinions 
are  add  and  maintained  as  one's  own ;  they  are  sup- 
portsd  when  they  are  another's.  W*  hold  and  maintain 
when  we  believe;  we  support  the  belief  or  doctrine 
of  another,  or  what  we  ourselves  have  asserted  and 
stomtoW  at  a  former  time.  What  is  held  Is  add  by 
the  act  of  the  mind  within  one's  self;  what  b  main- 
tsiecd  aiidsiumsrfsd  is  openly  dedared  to  be  add.  To 
add  marks  simply  the  stale  of  one's  own  mind ;  '  It 
was  a  notable  observation  of  a  wise  father,  that  those 
which  add  and  persuaded  pressure  of  consciences  were 
commonly  interested  therein  themselves  for  their  own 
ends. '—Bacon.  To  maintain  Indicates  the  effort 
which  one  makes  to  inform  others  of  this  state ;  '  If 
any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon  Edward,  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  that  he  is  a  manifold  trnitor,  let  him 
r.'—SHAKsrsASS.  To  support  Indicates  the 
which  one  makes  to  justify  that  state.  We 
hold  an  opinion  only  as  it  regards  ourselves ;  we  main- 
Cora  and  support  it  at  it  regards  others ;  thai  is,  womoia- 
lose  It  either  with  others,  for  others,  or  against  others: 
we  support  It  In  an  especial  manner  against  others :  we 
maintain  It  by  assertion ;  we  support  it  by  argument. 
Bad  principles  do  barm  only  to  the  Individual  when 
they  are  held ;  they  will  do  harm  to  all  over  whom  our 
Influence  extends  when  wewsiafcria  them ;  they  may  do 
harm  to  all  the  world,  when  we  undertake  to  support 
them.  Good  principles  need  only  be  add,  or  at  most 
maintained^  unless  where  adversaries  set  themselves  up 
against  them,  and  render  It  necessary  to  support  them. 
Infidel  principles  have  been  ktld  occasionally  by  Indi- 
viduals In  all  ages,  but  they  were  never  maintained 
wfefa  so  much  openness  and  effrontery  at  any  time,  as 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  supporters 
of  such  principles  were  to  be  found  in  every  tap-room. 

Hold  is  applied  not  only  to  principles  and  opinions, 
bat  also  to  sentiments ;  maintain  and  support  are  con 
fined  either  to  abstract  and  speculative  opinions,  or  to 
dm  whom  mind:  we  hold  a  thing  dear  or  cheap,  we 
add  itin  abhorrence, or  we  hold  it  sacred, ( As  Chaucer 


is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  I  hold  bhn  In  the 
same  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians  add  Homer, 
or  the  Romans  Virgil.'— Darns*.  We  maintain  or 
support  truth  or  errour;  we  MsnUaim  an  influence  over 
ourselves,  or  maintain  a  cause ; 

Who  then  is  free  1   The  wise,  who  well  mamtatue 

An  empire  o'er  himself.— -FsAftcis. 
We  support  our  resolution  or  our  minds;  'Nothing 
can  support  the  minds  of  the  guilty  from  drooping.'— 
South. 


TO  HAVE,  P088E88. 
Heme^  In  German  aeten,  Latin  aseeo,  not  improbably 
from  the  Hebrew  H3K  to  desire,  or  ayist  be  loved, 
because  those  who  have  most,  desire  most,  or  because 
men  love  worldly  possessions  above  every  thing  else; 
possess  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  homo  Is  the  general,  possess  is  the  particular  term : 
have  designates  noclrcumstance  of  the  action ;  possess 


^presses  a  particular  species  of  having. 
Toaevt' 


homo  is  sometimes  to  sees  In  one's  hand  or  within 
one's  reach ;  but  to  possess  m  to  save  as  one's  own :  a 
clerk  hms  the  money  which  be  has  fetched  for  his  em- 
ployer; the  latter  possesses  the  money,  which  be  hms 
the  power  of  turning  to  his  use.  Toaaes  Is  sometimes 
to  sees  the  right  to,  to  belong ;  to  possess  Is  to  have  by 
one  and  at  one's  command :  a  debtor  has  the  property 
which  he  has  surrendered  to  his  creditor;  but  be  cannot 
be  said  to  possess  it.  because  be  ass  it  not  within  hto 
reach, and  at  his  disposal:*  we  are  not  necessarily 
masters  of  that  which  we  novo;  although  we  always 
are  of  that  which  repossess :  to  havo  m  sometimes 
only  temporary ;  to  possess  is  mostly  permanent :  we 
havo  money  which  we  are  perpetually  disposing  of;  we 
poosess  lands  which  we  keep  for  a  permaneney:  a 
person  has  the  good  graces  of  those  whom  he  pleases; 
be  possesses  the  confidence  of  those  who  put  every 
thing  in  his  power:  the  stoutest  heart  may  hope  occa- 
sional alarms,  but  will  never  lose  its  self-possession :  a 
husband  hms  continual  torments  who  Is  psssssssd  by 
the  demon  of  jealousy:  a  miser  hms  goods  in  his  coders, 
but  he  is  not  master  of  them ;  they  possess  his  heart 
and  affections:  we  have  things  by  halves  when  we 
share  them  with  others;  we  possess  them  only  when 
they  are  exclusively  ours  and  we  enjoy  them  undl* 
videdly; 

That  I  spent,  that  I  and; 

That  1  gave,  that  I  hems; 

That  I  toft,  that  I  lost 

Epitaph  on  ▲  Ctaum-Am.*.  at  ait 
A  lover  has  the  affections  of  his  mistress  by  whom  he 
is  beloved ;  he  possesses  her  whole  heart  when  she 
loves  him  only :  one  has  an  interest  in  a  mercantile 
concern  in  which  he  is  a  partner ;  the  lord  of  a  manor 
possesses  all  the  rights  annexed  to  that  manor;  '  The 
various  objects  that  compose  the  world  were  by  nature 
formed  to  delight  our  senses ;  and  as  it  la  this  alone 
that  makes  them  desirable  to  an  uneorrupted  taste,  a 
man  may  be  said  naturally  to  possess  them  when  he 
psssessetk  those  enjoyments  which  they  are  fitted  by 
nature  to  yield.'— Bxbjcslky. 


TO  LAY  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OP,  CATCH,  SEIZE; 
SNATCH,  GRASP,  GRIPE. 

To  lay  or  take  aside/  is  here  the  generiek  expression : 
it  denotes  simply  setting  Into  the  possession,  which  is 
the  common  idea  in  the  signification  of  alUhese  terms, 
which  differ  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  motion  in  which 
the  action  is  performed.  To  catch  is  to  tap  hold  of 
with  an  effort.  To  seize  Is  to  lap  hold  of  with  violence. 
To  snatch  Is  to  lap  hold  of  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
effort.  One  is  said  to  lap  hold  of  that  on  which  he 
riaces  his  hand ;  he  takes  hold  of  that  which  he  secures 
in  his  hand.  We  lay  hold  of  any  thing  when  we  see  it 
falling;  we  take  hold  of  any  thing  when  we  wish  to 
lift  it  up ;  *  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  corn  slips  out 
of  their  paws  when  they  (the  ants)  are  climbing  up; 
they  take  hold  a/ it  again  when  they  can  find  it,  other- 
wise they  look  for  another.'— Aodison.  We  catch  the 
thing  which  attempts  to  escape ;  *  One  great  genius 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard:  «  Avoir,  pomtder 
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often  eefaee*  the  flame  from  vraclier.*— AmuoH.   We 
ssfss  a  thing  when  it  makes  remittance; 

Furious  be  Mid,  end  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
{8di'd  by  the  ereat)  uY  uabappy  werriour  drew. 

Pors. 

We  saetce  that  whfch  we  are  particularly  afraid  of 
aoC  getting  otherwise; 

The  hungry  harpies  fly, 
They  snatch  the  meat,  defiling  all  they  fled. 

Dan**. 
A  person,  who  Is  fainting,  fays  hold  of  the  first  thing 
which  comes  In  his  wsy ;  a  sick  peraon  or  one  that 
wants  support  takes  hold  of  another's  arm  in  walking ; 
various  artifices  are  employed  to  catch  animals;  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest  seize  their  prey  the  moment 
they  come  within  their  reach ;  it  is  the  rude  sport  of  a 
schoolboy  to  snatch  out  of  the  band  of  another  I 
which  he  is  not  willing  to  let  go. 

To  lay  hold  ef  is  to  get  in  the  possession.  To  grasp 
and  to  gripe  signify  to  base  or  keep  in  the  possession : 
an  eagerness  to  keep  or  not  to  let  go  is  expressed  by 
that  of  grasping; 

Like  a  miser  'midst  Ms  store, 
Who  grip*  and  grasps  'till  he  con  hold  no  more. 

DftVDKK. 

A  fearful  anxiety  of  losing  and  an  earnest  desire  of 
keeping  Is  expressed  by  the  act  of  griping; 
They  gripe  their  oaks ;  and  every  panting  breast 
Is  rsVd  by  turns  with  hope,  by  tuna  with  fear  depresa'd. 

Daxnaa. 
Whan  a  famished  man  lavs  heid  ef  food,  he  grasps  It, 
from  a  convulsive  kind  orfcar  lest  It  should  leave  him ; 
When  a  miser  lays  held  of  money  be  gripes  it  from 
aim  love  he  bean  to  it;  and  the  fear  he  has  that  It  will 
be  taken  from  him. 

OCCUPANCY,  OCCUPATION, 
Are  words  which  derive  their  meaning  from  the  dlf- 
acoaptations  of  the  prumuve  verb  aesupu:  the 
r  bdng  used  to  express  the  state  of  holding  or 
possessing  any  object ;  the  latter  to  express  the  act  of 
taking  possession  of,  or  keeping  In  possession.  He 
who  baa  the  ecceyancy  of  land  enjoys  the  fruits  of  It: 
1  Aa  oeesspemep  gave  the  right  to  the  temporary  use  of 
the  soil ;  so  it  b  agreed  oa  all  bauds,  that  occupancy 
gave  also  the  original  right  to  the  permanent  property 
fit  the  substance  of  the  earth  Itself.'— Blackstomk. 
The  oeeupetion  of  a  country  by  force  of  arms  Is  of 
little  avail,  unless  oae  has  an  adequate  force  to  main* 
tain  one's  ground;  'The  unhappy  consequences  of 
this  temperament  is,  that  my  attachment  to  any  sccu- 
potion  seldom  outlives  its  novelty.'— Cowraa. 


POSSESSOR,  PROPRIETOR,  OWNER, 
MASTER. 

Tb*  possessor  has  the  full  power,  if  not  toe  right, 
of  the  present  disposal  over  the  object  of  posse —ion ; 
1 1  am  convinced  that  a  poetick  talent  is  a  blessing  to 
\t*  possessor.'— ftnwxtn.  Tin  proprietor  and  owner 
has  the  unlimited  right  of  transfer,  but  not  always  the 
power  of  immediate  disposal.  The  proprietor  and  the 
earner  are  the  same  in  signification,  though  not  in  ap- 
plication ;  the  first  term  being  used  principally  in  re- 
gard to  matters  of  importance ;  the  latter  on  familiar 
occasions :  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  is  a  more  suita- 
ble expression  than  the  owner  of  an  estate; 
Death !  treat  proprietor  of  all !  'T  la  thine 
To  tread  out  empire  and  to  quench  the  stem. 

Youko. 
The  owner  of  a  book  hi  a  more  becoming  expression 
than  the  proprietor ;  'One  cause  of  the  Insufficiency 
of  riches  (to  produce  happiness)  is,  that  they  very 
seldom  make  their  owner  rich.'— Johhson.  The  pos- 
sessor and  the  master  are  commonly  the  same  person, 
when  those  things  are  in  question  which  are  subject  to 
possession ;  hut  the  terms  are  otherwise  so  different 
In  their  original  meaning,  that  they  can  scarcely  admit 
ef  comparison :  the  possessor  of  a  house  Is  naturally 
the  master  of  the  house ;  and,  in  general,  whatever  a 
man  possesses,  that  lie  has  in  his  power,  and  is  conse- 
•eimy  master  of;  but  we  may  have,  legally,  the  right 


of  possessing  a  thrag,  over  which  we  have  actually  am 
power  of  control :  in  this  case,  we  are  nominally  pern- 
sessory  but  virtually  not  master. '  A  minor,  ar  maasm 
person,  may  be  both  possessor  aad  pispiiatar  of  that 
over  which  he  has  no  control ;  a  man  is,  therefore,  em 
the  other  band,  appropriately  denominated  isssfsr, 
not  possessor  or  his  actions ; 
There,  Cawar,  grae'd  with  both  Hlnervas,  shone, 
Cesar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  his  own. 

Pom. 


TO  SUSTAIN,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 
The  idea  of  exerting  one's  self  to  keep  an  object  from 
sinking  is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary 
either  in  the  mode  or  the  object  of  the  action.  To  ems- 
tain,  from  the  Latin  susttass,  i.e.  sus  or  sub  and  tens* 
to  hold,  signifying  to  hold  from  underneath ; 


party  from  sub  and  porta-  to  bear,  signifying  to 
from  underneath,  are  passive  actions,  and  imply  that 
we  bear  the  weight  of  something  pressing  upon  us; 
maintain  (v.  To  assert)  is  active,  and  implies  that  we 
exert  ourselves  so  as  to  keep  it  from  pressing  upon  us. 
We  sustain  a  load ;  we  support  a  burden ;  we  si  sis 
tain  a  contest.    The  principal  difficulty  in  an  engage- 
ment is  often  to  sustain  the  first  shock  of  the  attack ; 
With  labour  spent,  no  longer  can  be  wield 
The  heavy  falchion,  or  sustain  the  shield, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  darts.— Darns*. 

weight  of  ins 


A  soldier  has  not  merely  to  support  the  i 
arms,  but  to  maintain  his  post;  rLet  this 
comfort  you,  that  you  are  the  father  of  i 


among  vt 
andobedl 


,     ,         „  ion  children, 

whom  there  seems  to  be  but  one  soul  of  love 
Hence.'— Lyttlxtok.    What  is  sustained  k 
often  temporary ;  what  is  supported  is  mostly  perma- 
nent: a  loss  or  an  injury  is  sustained;  pain,  dkaress, 
and  misfortunes,  are  supported:  atm'atant,  oa  the 
other  hand,  is  mostly  something  of  Importance  or  ad- 
vantage ;  credit  must  always  be  maintained; 
As  comness'd  with  a  wood  of  spears  around, 
The  lordiyllon  soil  matmaxne  his  ground, 
Bo  Turnus  fares*— Darnxa. 
We  must  sustain  a  lorn  with  tranquilHty ;  we  mm* 
support  an  affliction  with  equanimity ;  we  must  mem- 
tarn  our  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  community  it 
which  we  belong,  by  the  rectitude  of  our  conduct. 


STAFF,  STAY,  PROP,  SUPPORT. 

From  stag  In  the  literal  sense  (e.  Staff)  comes  stag 
in  the  figurative  application:  anything  maybe  de- 
nominated n  stag  which  holds  up  after  the  manner  of 
a  staff ,  particularly  as  it  respects  persons;  bread  hi 
said  to  be  the  staff  of  lire;  one  person  may  serve  as 
a  staff  to  another.  The  stag  serves  In  a  sum  of 
motion ;  '  Let  shame  and  confusion  then  cover  me  If 
I  do  not  abhor  the  Intolerable  anxiety  I  well  understand 
to  wait  Inseparably  upon  that  stag  of  going  about  be- 

¥iilefully  to  supplant  any  man.'— Loan  Wkmtwoxth. 
he  stay  and  prop  are  employed  for  objects  in  a  state 
of  rest :  the  stay  makes  a  thing  stay  for  the  time  being, 
it  keens  it  from  falling ;  It  is  equally  applied  to  persons 
and  things ;  we  may  be  a  stay  to  a  person  who  is  fall- 


ing by  letting  his  body  rest  sgalnst  us;  in  the  same 
manner  buttresses  against  n  wall,  and  shores  agai 
building,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  stay,  while  it  is  i 


manner  buttresses  agaii 
building,  serve  the  purp 

repair.  For  the  same  reason  that  part  of  a  female's 
dress  which  serves  as  a  stay  to  the  body  b  deuomt* 
nated  stays;  the  prop  keeps  a  thing  up  for  a  perma- 
nency; every  pillar  on  which  a  building  rests  hi  a 
prop;  whatever  therefore  requires  to  be  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  kept  in  that  state,  may  be  set  upon 
props ;  between  the  stop  and  the  prop  there  is  this 
obvious  distinction,  that  as  the  stay  does  not  receive 
the  whole  weight,  It  Is  put  so  as  to  receive  it  Indirectly, 
by  leaning  against  the  object ;  but  the  prop,  fbr  a  con- 
trary reason,  Is  put  upright  underneath  the  object  so  as 
to  receive  the  weight  directly:  the  derivation  of  thai 
word  prop,  from  the  Dutch  propps  a  plug,  and  the 
German  pfropfen  a  cork,  does  not  seem  to  account 
very  clearly  for  its  present  use  In  English. 

Stay  snd  prop  may  be  figuratively  extended  In  their 
application  with  the  same  distinction  In  their  sense ;  a 
crust  of  bread  may  serve  as  a  stay  to  the  stomach 
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If  hope  precarious,  and  of  things  when  gain'd 
Of  little  moment,  and  as  Utile  stay, 
Can  sweeten  tolls  and  dangers  into  joys. 
When  iben  that  hope  which  nothing  can  defeat  ? 

Young. 


iny  serve  as  a  prop  for  the  credit 
Support  n  altogether  taken  In  the  moral 


A  person's  money 
of  another.    Suppt 

:  whatever  supports,  that  Is,  hears 
the  weight  of  an  object,  Is  a  support,  whether  in  a  state 
of  motion  like  a  staff,  or  In  a  sunt,  of  rest  like  a  stop; 
whcibei  to  bear  the  weight  in  part  like  a  stasf,  or  alto- 
gether like  a  prop,  It  m  still  a  support :  but  tbe  term  Is 
likewise  employed  on  all  occasions  in  which  the  other 
terms  are  not  admissible.    Whatever  svpports  exist- 
ence, whether  directly  or  indirectly,  is  a  support: 
food  is  the  support  of  the  animal  body ;  labour  or  any 
particular  employment  is  likewise  one's  support,  or  the 
Indirect  means  of  gaining  the  support;  hope  Is  the 
support  of  tbe  mind  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances; religion,  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes, 
is  tin  best  and  surest  support  under  affliction ; 
Whate'er  thy  many  lingers  can  entwine, 
Proves  thy  support  snd  all  its  strength  Is  thine, 
Tbo'  nature  gave  not  legs,  it  gave  thee  bands, 
Bf  which  thy  prop,  thy  prouder  cedar  stands. 

Dkkhax. 

STAFF,  STICK,  CRUTCH 
*taff,  in  Low  German  staff,  fee.,  in  Latin  stipes,  In 
Greek  js"**.  comes  from  $tyw  stipe  to  fix ;  stick  signi- 
fies that  which  can  be  stuck  in  the  ground ;  erutehy  as 
changed  from  cross.  Is  a  staff  or  stick  which  has  a 
cross  bar  at  tbe  top. 

The  ruling  Idea  in  a  stuff  is  that  of  firmness  and 
fixedness;  it  is  employed  for  leaning  upon:  the  ruling 
Idea  In  the  stick  is  that  of  sharpness  with  which  it  can 
penetrate,  it  is  used  for  walking  and  ordinary  pur- 
poses ;  the  ruling  idea  in  the  crutch  is  its  form,  which 
serves  the  speeifick  purpose  of  support  in  case  of  lame- 
ness; a  staff  can  never  be  small,  but  a  stick  may  be 
large ;  a  crate*  is  in  site  more  of  a  staff  than  a  corn- 
asm  stie*. 

LIVELIHOOD,  LIVING,  SUBSISTENCE. 
MAINTENANCE,  8UPPORT, 
SUSTENANCE. 
The  means  of  living  or  supporting  life  Is  the  Idea 
common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual  and  the  nature  of 
the  object  which  constitutes  tbe  means:  the  livelihood 
Is  the  thing  sought  after  by  the  day;  a  labourer  earns 
a  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  bis  brow :  living  is  ob- 
tained by  more  respectable  and  less  severe  efforts  than 
the  two  former;  tradesmen  obtain  a  good  living  by 
keeping  shops;  artists  procure  a  living  by  the  exercise 
of  their  talents ; '  A  man  may  as  easily  know  where 
to  find  one  to  teach  to  debauch,  whore,  game,  and 
Maspheme,  as  to  teach  him  to  write  or  cast  accounts ; 
'tis  the  very  profession  and  livelihood  of  such  people, 
petting  their  living  by  those  practices  for  which  they 
deserve  to  forfeit  their  lives.'— South.  A  subsistence 
h  obtained  by  irregular  efforts  of  various  descriptions ; 
beggar*  meet  with  so  much  that  they  obtain  something 
better  than  a  precarious  and  scanty  subsistencs :  *  Just 
the  necessities  of  a  bare  subsistence  are  not  to  be  the 
only  measure  of  a  parent's  care  for  his  children.'— 
South.  Maintenance,  support,  and  sustenance,  differ 
from  the  other  three  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  compre- 
hend what  one  gains  by  one's  own  efforts,  but  by  the 
efforts  of  others :  the  maintenance  is  that  which  is  per- 
manent ;  it  supplies  the  place  of  a  living:  the  support 
may  be  casual,  and  vary  in  degree :  the  object  of  most 
publiek  charities  is  to  afford  a  maintenance  to  such  as 
cannot  obtain  a  livelihood  or  living  for  themselves ; 
'The  Jews,  in  Babylonia,  honoured  Hyrcanus  their 
king,  and  supplied  him  with  a  maintenance  suitable 
thereto.'—  Psidkaux.  It  is  the  business  of  the  parish 
to  give  support,  in  lime  of  sickness  and  distress,  to  all 
who  are  legal  parishioners;  'If  it  be  a  curse  to  be 
forced  to  toil  for  the  necessary  support  of  lilt,  how 
does  be  heighten  tbe  curse  who  toils  for  superfluities/ 
—South.  The  maintenance  and  support  are  always 
;  bat  the  sustenance  is  that  wltich  is  taken  or 
*  the  former  comprehends  the  means  of  ob- 


taining food ;  tin  sustensmes  comprehends  that  which 
sustains  the  body  which  supplies  the  place  of  food;    I 
1  Besides,  man  has  a  claim  also  to  a  promise  for  his 
support  aud  sustenance  which  none  have  ever  missed 
of  who  come  up  to  toe  conditions  of  it.'— Sooth. 


LIVING,  BENEFICE. 
Living  signifies  literally  the  pecuniary  resource  by 
which  one  lives;  benefice,  from  benefacio,  signifies 
whatever  one  obtains  as  a  benefit :  tbe  former  is  appli- 
cable to  any  situation  of  life,  but  particularly  to  that 
resource  which  a  parish  affords  to  the  clergyman ;  the 
hitter  is  applicable  to  no  other  object:  we  speak  of  the 
living  as  a  resource  immediately  derived  from  the 
parish,  in  distinction  from  a  curacy,  which  is  derived 
from  an  individual;  'In  consequence  of  the  Pope's 
interference,  the  best  livings  were  filled  by  Italian,  and 
other  foreign,  clergy.'— Blackstoxe.  YVc  speak  of  a 
benefice  in  respect  to  the  terms  by  which  it  is  held,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  ecclesiastical  law:  there  are  many 
livings  which  are  not  benefices,  although  not  vice 
versa ; « Estates  held  by  feudal  tenure,  being  originally 
gratuitous  donations,  were  at  that  time  denominated 
bencficia ;  their  very  name,  as  well  as  constitution,  was 
borrowed,  and  the  care  of  the  souls  of  a  parish  thence 
came  to  be  denominated  a  benefice.*— Blaczbtoicb. 


TO  BE,  EXIST,  SUBSIST. 

Be,  with  its  inflections,  is  to  be  traced  through  the 
northern  and  Oriental  languages  to  the  Hebrew  XV 
the  name  of  God,  and  K171  to  *«■  From  the  derivation 
of  exiet,  as  given  under  the  article  To  Exist,  Live, 
arises  the  distinction  In  tbe  use  of  the  two  words.  TO 
be  a  applicable  either  to  the  accidents  of  things,  or  to 
the  substances  or  things  themselves ;  to  exist  only  to 
substances  or  things  that  stand  or  exist  of  themselves. 

*  We  say  of  qualities,  of  forms,  of  actions,  of  ar- 
rangement, of  movement,  and  of  every  different  re- 
lation, whether  real,. ideal,  or  qnallncative,  that  they 
are ;  •  He  docs  not  understand  either  vice  or  virtue  who 
will  not  allow  that  life  without  the  rules  of  morality  I* 
a  wayward  uneasy  being.*— Steele.  We  say  of 
matter,  of  spirit,  of  body,  and  of  all  substances,  that 
they  exist ;  *  When  the  soul  is  freed  from  all  corporeal 
alliance,  then  it  truly  exists.*— Huobxs  after  Xkno- 
raoN.  Man  t»  man,  and  will  be  man  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  changes  of  life:  be  exists  under  every 
known  climate  and  variety  of  beat  or  cold  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Being  and  existence  as  nouns  have  this  farther  dis- 
tinction, that  the  former  is  employed  not  only  to  de- 
signate the  abstract  state  of  being,  but  is  metaphor! 
cally  employed  for  the  sensible  objectthat  is;  tbe  latter 
is  confined  altogether  to  the  abstract  sense.  Hence  we» 
speak  of  human  beings;  beings  animate  or  inanimate, 
the  Supreme  Being :  but  the  exieteneo  of  a  God ;  ex- 
istence of  innumerable  worlds;  the  existence  of  evil. 
Being  may  in  some  cases  be  indifferently  employed  for 
existence,  particularly  in  the  grave  style ;  when  speak 
ing  of  animate  objects,  as  the  being  of  a  God ;  our 
frail  being ;  and  when  qualified  in  a  compound  form  is 
preferable,  as  our  well-being. 

Subsist  is  properly  a  species  of  existing;  from  the 
Latin  prepositive  sub,  signifying  for  a  time,  |t  denotes 
temporary  or  partial  existence.  Every  thing  exiete  by 
the  creative  and  preservative  power  of  the  Almighty; 
that  which  subsists  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the 
chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal  life ; 

Forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me  7  where  subsist  f 

MYltor. 
To  exist  therefore  designates  simply  the  event  of  being 
or  existing;  to  subsist  conveys  the  accessory  ideas 
of  the  mode  and  duration  of  existing.  Man  exists 
while  the  vital  or  spiritual  part  of  him  remains ;  be 
subsists  by  what  be  obtains  to  support  life.  Friend- 
ships exist  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  selfishness ;  but  it  cannot  subsist  for  any  length  of 
time  between  individuals  In  whom  this  base  temper 
prevails. 

•Vide Abbe Girard:  "Etre  exister 
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TO  BE,  BECOME,  GROW. 

Be  (v.  To  be,  exist) ;  become  signifies  to  come  to  he, 
Chat  to,  to  ssln  oourw  of  time ;  grew  is,  in  all  probability, 
chaaged  from  toe  Latin  ersei,  perfect  of  erases  to  In 
create  or  grow. 

Be  (v.  To  be,  exist)  Ia  poaltlve ;  become,  that  la  to  cone 
toss,  or  to  be  In  courae  of  time  ia  relative :  a  peraon  is 
what  be  is  without  regard  to  what  be  was ;  be  becomee 
that  which  be  was  not  before; 

To  be  or  not  to  be  7  that  ia  the  question. 

SHAJcarsAU. 
_  _  i  of  a  man  by  what  be  ie,  but  we  cannot 
b  of  him  by  wbat  he  will  become:  thie  year  be  is 
I  and  irreligious,  but  by  the  force  of  reflection 
on  hlmaelf  be  may  become  the  contrary  in  another 
year:  'About  thia  time  Savage'a  nurse,  who  bad 
always  treated  him  aa  her  own  eon,  died ;  and  it  waa 
natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  effects  which  by 
her  death  were,  aa  he  imagined,  become  his  own.'— 
Joamsox. 

To  become  includes  no  idea  of  the  mode  or  circum- 
stance of  becoming ;.  to  grow  la  to  become  by  a  gradual 
process :  a  man  may  become  a  good  man  from  a  vicious 
one,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  action  on  hia  mind ; 
but  be  grows  in  wisdom  and  virtue  by  means  of  an  in 
creare  In  knowledge  and  experience ; 
Authors,  like  coins,  grew  dear,  as  they  grow  old. 

Pom. 


TO  EXIST,  LIVE. 

Exist,  in  French  exister,  Latin  exists,  compounded 
of  s  or  ex  and  state,  signifies  to  place  or  stand  by  itself 
or  of  Itself:  live,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon 
kobem,  ana  the  other  northern  dialects,  comes  in  all 
probability  from  the  Hebrew  2*1  lb*  heart,  which  is 
the  seat  of  animal  life. 

Existence  Is  the  property  of  all  things  In  the  uni- 
verse; life,  which  Is  the  inherent  power  of  motion,  Is 
the  particular  property  communicated  by  the  Divine 
Being  to  some  parts  only  of  his  creation :  exist,  there- 
fore, Is  the  general,  and  live  the  speclfick,  term :  what- 
ever lives,  exists  according  to  a  certain  mode:  but 
many  things  exiet  without  living:  when  we  wtoh  to 
sneak  of  things  in  their  most  abstract  relation,  we  say 
they  exist; 

Can  any  now  remember  or  relate 
How  be  existed  In  an  embryo  state  1— Jxmrxa. 
When  we  wiah  to  characterize  the  form  of  existence 
we  say  they  Hoe ;  *  Death  to  such  a  man  m  rather  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  period  of  his  mortality,  than  the  end 
of  his  Ufe,'— Mslmoth  (Letters  of  Pliny). 

Existence,  in  Its  proper  sense,  Is  the  attribute  which 
we  commonly  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  It  ia  that 
which  ia  immediately  communicable  by  hlmaelf;  life 
la  that  mode  of  existence  which  he  haa  made  to  be  com- 
municable by  other  objects  besides  himself:  existence 
is  taken  only  In  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  independent 
of  all  its  attributes  and  appendages  •  but  life  is  regarded 
In  connexion  with  the  means  by  which  it  is  supported, 
as  animal  life,  or  vegetable  life.  In  like  manner,  when 
speaking  of  spiritual  objects,  exist  retains  its  abstract 
sense,  and  live  is  employed  to  denote  an  active  prin 
cipte :  animosities  should  never  exist  In  the  mind ;  and 
every  thing  which  la  calculated  to  keep  them  alios 
should  be  kept  at  a  distance. 


TO  DELIVER,  RESCUE,  SAVE. 

To  deliver,  In  French  delivrer,  compounded  of  da  and 
Uvrer,  In  Latin  libera,  signifies  literally  to  make  free; 
to  rescue,  contracted  from  the  French  re  and  secewrir, 
and  indirectly  from  the  Latin  re  and  cwrro  to  run,  sig- 
nifies to  run  to  a  person's  assistance  in  the  monmntef 
difficulty ;  to  save  is  to  make  safe. 

The  idea  of  taking  or  keeping  from  danger  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms;  but  deliver  and  rescue  signify 
rather  the  taking  from,  sans  the  keeping  from  danger: 
we  deliver  and  reecue  from  the  evil  that  is;  we  ease 
from  evils  that  may  be,  as  well  as  from  those  that  are. 
Deliver  and  rescus  do  not  convey  any  Idea  of  the 
means  by  which  the  end  is  produced ;  save  commonly 
inoludea  the  idea  of  aomeauperiour  agency :  a  man  may 
be  delivered  or  rescued  by  any  person  without  dktfine- 
tion ;  he  ia  commonly  caved  by  a  superiour. 

Deliver  is  an  unqualified  term,  it  is  applicable  to 
every  mode  of  the  action  or  species  of  evil ;  to  reecue  is 
a  species  of  delivering,  namely,  delivering  from  the 
power  of  another :  to  cave  is  applicable  to  the  greatest 
possible  evils:  a  person  may  be  delivered  from  a  burden, 
from  an  oppression,  from  disease,  or  from  danger  by 
any  means;  'In  our  greatest  fears  and  troubles  we 
may  ease  our  hearts  by  reposing  ourselves  upon  God, 
in  confidence  of  his  support  and  deliverance  f—Tw- 
lotsoh.  A  prisoner  Is  rescued  from  the  hands  of  aa 
enemy; 

My  household  gods,  companions  of  my  woes, 

With  pioua  care  I  rescued  from  our  foea.— Damn*. 
A  peraon  la  saved  from  destruction ; 

Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  boat, 
Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  lost.— Port. 
1  He  who  fearetb  God  and  worketh  righteousness,  and 
perseveres  in  the  faith  and  duties  of  our  religion,  snail 
certainly  be  oaveeV— Roonas. 


TO  OUTLIVE,  SURVIVE. 

To  outlive  Is  literally  to  live  out  the  life  of  another,  to 
live  longer:  to  eurvive,  In  French  surviere,  Is  to  live 
after :  the  former  to  employed  to  express  the  comparison 
between  two  Uvea;  the  Inner  to  denote  a  protracted  ex- 
istence beyond  any  given  term:  one  peraon  ia  aald  pro- 
perly In  satires  another  who  enjoys  a  longer  life ;  but  we 
apeak  of  surviving  persons  or  things,  In  an  Indefinite  or 
unqualified  manner:  it  is  not  a  peculiar  blessing  to 
emtUve  all  our  nearest  relatives  and  friends;  •  A  man 
never  outlives  his  conscience,  and  that  for  this  cause 
only,  be  cannot  outlive  himself.'— South.  No  man 
can  be  happy  in  surviving  his  honour;  'Of  so  vast,  ao 
tasting,  so  surviving  an  extent  is  the  malignity  of  a 
great  guiH  '—South. 


DELIVERANCE,  DELIVERY, 

Are  drawn  from  the  same  verb  (v.  To  deliver)  to  ex 

:>ress  its  different  senses  of  taking  from  or  giving  to ;  the 
brmer  denotes  the  taking  of  something  from  one*a  self  • 
the  latter  implies  giving  something  to  another. 

To  wish  for  a  deliverance  from  that  which  to  hurtful 
or  painful  is  to  a  certain  extent  Justifiable ; 
Whnte'er  befalls  your  life  shall  be  my  earn, 
One  death,  or  one  deliverance,  we  will  share. 

Drtob*. 

The  careful  delivery  of  property  Into  the  hands  of  the 
owner  win  be  the  first  object  of  concern  with  a  faithful 
agent;  'With  our  Saxon  ancestors  the  delivery  of  a 
turf  waa  a  necessary  solemnity  to  establish  the  con- 
veyance of  lands.'— Blackstoms.  ' 

TO  FREE,  SET  FREE,  DELIVER,  LIBERATE 
To  free  to  properly  to  make  free,  in  distinction  from 
set  free;  the  first  to  employed  In  what  concerns  our  • 
■elves,  and  the  second  in  that  which  concerns  another. 
A  man  frees  himself  from  an  engagement ;  be  sets 
another  free  from  hia  engagement:  we  free  or  eel 
ourselves  free,  from  that  which  haibcen  imposed  upon 
us  by  ourselves  or  by  circumstances ;  we  are  delivered 
or  liberated  from  that  which  others  have  Imposed  upon 
us;  the  former  from  evils  in  general,  the  latter  from 
the  evil  of  confinement.  1  free  myself  from  a  burden ; 
I  eet  my  own  slave  free  from  his  slavery ;  I  deliver 
another  man's  slave  from  a  state  of  bondage ;  I  liberate 
a  roan  from  prison.  A  man  frees  an  estate  from  rent, 
venice,  taxes,  and  all  incumbrances ;  a  king  sets  hhi 
subjects  free  from  certain  imposts  or  tribute,  he  de- 
livers them  from  a  foreign  yoke,  or  he  liberate*  moss 
who  have  been  taken  in  war.  We  free  either  by 
an  act  of  the  will,  or  by  contrivance  and  method; 
we  eet  free  by  an  act  of  authority;  we  deliver  or 
liberate  by  active  measures  and  physical  strength. 
A  man  frees  htmseir  from  impertinence  by  es- 
caping the  company  of  the  Impertinent;  be  sets 
others  free  from  all  apprehensions  by  assuring  them 
of  his  protection;  he  delivers  them  out  of  a  perilous 
situation  by  hia  presence  of  mind.  A  country  to  freed 
from  the  honours  of  a  revolution  by  the  vigorous 
councils  of  a  determined  statesman;  In  thia 


waa  England  freed  from  a  counterpart  of  the  French* 
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?  evolution  by  the  vigour  of  the  government;  a  country 
li  set  free  from  the  exactions  and  hardships  of  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny  by  the  mild  influence  of  established 
Svenunent :  in  this  manner  is  Europe  set  free  from 
e  iron  yoke  of  the  French  usurper  by  its  ancient 
raters.  A  country  is  delivered  from  the  grasp  and 
oppression  of  the  invader :  In  this  manner  has  Spain 
been  delivered,  by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  an  illus- 
trious British  general  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  British 
heroes. 

When  applied  lb  a  moral  sense  free  is  applied  to  sin, 
or  any  other  moral  evil ; 

She  then 
Bent  Iris  down  to  free  hor  from  the  strife 
Of  labouring  nature,  and  dissolve  her  life. 

Drtdih. 
Set  free  is  employed  for  ties,  obligation,  and  respon- 
sibility; 

When  beav'a  would  kindly  set  us  /res, 
And  earth's  enchantment  end ; 

It  takes  the  most  effectual  means, 
And  robs  us  of  a  friend.— Youhq. 
Deliver  is  employed  for  external  circumstances ;  (How- 
ever desirous  Mary  was  of  obtaining  deUveranee  from 
Darnley's  caprices,  she  had  good  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  method  by  which  they  proposed  to  accomplish  it.' 
— Bosebtsoh.  God,  as  our  Redeemer,  frees  us  " 
the  bondage  and  consequences  of  sin,  by  the  dbp 
tions  of  his  atoning  grace ;  but  be  does  not  t 


free  from  any  of  our  moral  obligations  or  moral  re- 

sponsibiliiy  as  free  agents;  as  our  Preserver  he  deli- 

dangers  and  misfortunes,  trials  and 


FREE,  LIBERAL. 

Free  Is  here  considered  as  it  respects  actions  and 
sentiments.  In  all  its  acceptations  free  is  a  term  of 
dispraise,  and  likeral  thai  of  commendation.  To  be 
free,  signifies  to  act  or  think  at  will ;  to  be  liberal  is  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged  heart  and 
an  enlightened  mind.  A  clown  or  a  fool  may  be  free 
with  his  money,  and  may  squander  It  away  to  please 
his  humour,  or  gratify  his  appetite;  but  the  nobleman 
and  the  wise  man  wrll  be  Uberal  in  rewarding  merit, 
in  encouraging  industry,  and  in  promoting  whatever 
can  contribute  to  the  ornament,  the  prosperity,  and  im- 
provement of  his  country.  A  man  who  Is  free  in  his 
sentiments  thinks  as  be  pleases ;  the  man  who  is  liberal 
thinks  according  to  the  extent  of  bis  knowledge.  The 
free-thinking  man  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  he  de- 
spises the  opinions  of  others;  the  liberal-minded  thinks 
*iodcstiy  on  his  own  personal  attainments,  and  builds 
upon  the  wisdom  of  others. 

The  freethinker  circumscribes  all  knowledge  within 
the  conceptions  of  a  few  superlatively  wise  beads; 
•The  freethinker*  plead  very  hard  to  think  freely: 
they  have  it;  but  what  use  do  they  make  of  it?  Do 
their  writings  show  a  greater  depth  of  design,  or  more 
just  and  correct  reasoning,  than  those  of  other  men  V 
— Bs  rkeley.  '  Their  pretensions  to  be  .freethinkers  is 
no  other  than  rakes  have  to  be  /rcelivers,  and  savages 
to  be  freemen.'-— Addisoh.  The  liberal-minded  is 
anxious  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science  by  making 
oil  the  thinking  world  in  all  ages  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge ; 

For  me,  for  whose  well-being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  Uberal, 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things.— Milton. 
The  desire  of  knowledge  discovers  a  liberal  mind.'— 
Blair.    With  the  /rssthinker  nothing  is  good  that  is 
old  or  established ;  with  the  liberal  man  nothing  is 
rood  because  it  is  new,  nothing  bad  because  it  is  old. 
Men  of  the  least  knowledge  and  understanding  are 
the  most  free  In  their  opinions,  in  which  description 
of  men  this  age  abounds  abrgr e  all  others ;  such  men 
are  excecdmsjy  anxious  to  u»urp  the  epithet  Uberal  to 
themselves;  but  the  good  sense  of  mankind  will  pre- 
vail against  partial  endeavours,  and  assign  this  title  to 
none  but  men  of  comprehensive  talents,  sound  judge* 
nenls,  extensive  experience,  and  deep  erudition. 

It  seems  as  if  freedom  of  thought  was  that  aberra- 
tion of  the  mind  which  is  opposed  to  the  two  extremes 
'  f  mp^rs4t*on  and  bigotry ;  and  thai  liberality  is  the 
tappy  Ptedtusn.  The  /reetblnker  holds  nothing  wacrtd, 

10 


and  is  attached  to  nothing  bat  his  own  conceits ;  the 
superstitious  man  holds  too  many  things  sacred,  and  is 
attached  to  every  thing  that  favours  This  bent  of  his 
mind.  A  freethinker  accommodates  his  duties  to  his 
Inclinations:  he  denies  bii  obligation  to  any  thing 
which  comes  across  the  peculiar  fashion  of  his  senti 
mem.  A  man  of  free  sentiments  rejects  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  with  the  letter  or  outward  formality ;  the 
superstitious  man  loses  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  his 
extravagant  devotion  to  its  outward  formalities. 

On  the  other  hand  bigotry  and  liberality  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  not  in  regard  to  what  they  believe,  so 
much  as  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  belief.  The 
bigoted  man  so  narrows  his  mind  to  the  compass  of  his 
belief  as  to  exclude  every  other  object;  the  liberal 
man  directs  his  views  to  every  object  which  does  not 
directly  interfere  with  his  belief.  It  is  possible  for  the 
bigoted  aad  the  Uberal  man  to  have  the  same  faith ; 
but  the  former  mistakes  its  true  object  and  tendency, 
namely,  the  improvement  of  his  rational  powers, 
which  the  latter  pursues. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  above,  that  the 
A"thinker,  the  superstitious  man,  and  the  bigot,  are 
alike  the  of&pring  of  ignorance ;  and  that  liberality 
is  the  handmaid  of  science,  and  the  daughter  of  truth. 
Of  all  the  mental  aberrations  freedom  of  thinking  is 
the  most  obnoxious,  as  it  hi  fostered  by  the  pride  of  the 
heart,  and  the  vanity  of  the  imagination.  In  super- 
stition we  sometimes  see  the  anxiety  of  a  well-disposed 
mind  to  discharge  lis  conscience :  with  bigotry  we  often 
see  associated  the  mild  virtues  which  are  taught  by 
Christianity;  but  in  the  freethinker  we  only  see  the 
bad  passions  and  the  unruly  will  set  free  from  all  the 
constraints  of  outward  authority,  and  disengaged  from 


the  control  of  reason  and  judgement:  in  such  a  man 
the  amiable  qualities  of  the  natural  disposition  become 
corrupted,  and  the  evil  humours  triumph 

FREE,  FAMILIAR. 

Free  has  already  been  considered  as  it  respects  the 
words,  actions,  and  sentiments  (v.  Free) ;  In  the  pre- 
sent case  it  is  coupled  with  familiarity,  inasmuch  aa 
they  respect  the  outward  behaviour  or  conduct  in 
general  of  men  one  to  another. 

To  be  free  Is  to  be  disengaged  from  all  the  con 
straints  which  the  ceremonies  of  social  Intercourse 
impose;  to  be  familiar  is  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a 
familiar,  of  a  relative,  or  one  of  the  same  family. 
Neither  of  these  terms  can  be  admitted  as  unexcep- 
tionable; but  freedom  is  that  which  is  in  general 
totally  unauthorized;  familiarity  sometimes  shelters 
itself  under  the  sanction  of  long,  dose,  and  friendly 
intercourse. 

Free  Is  a  term  of  much  more  extensive  import  than 
familiar;  a  man  may  be  free  towards  another  in  a 
thousand  ways;  but  he  Is  familiar  towards  him  only 
in  his  manners  and  address.  A  man  Who  is  free  looks 
upon  every  thing  as  his  which  he  chooses  to  make  use 
of;  a  familiar  man  only  wants  to  share  with  another 
and  to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing.  A  man  who  is 
free  will  take  possession  of  another  man's  house  or 
room  in  his  absence,  and  will  make  use  of  his  name 
or  his  property  as  it  suits  bis  convenience ;  his  freedom 
always  turns  upon  that  which  contributes  to  his  own 
indulgence;  'Being  one  day  very  free  at  a  great 
feast,  he  suddenly  broke  forth  into  a  great  laughter.'— 
Hakewell.  A  man  who  is  familiar  will  smile  upon 
you,  take  hold  of  your  arm,  call  you  by  some  friendly 
or  common  name,  and  seek  to  enjoy  with  you  all  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse ;  his  familiarity  always 
turns  upon  that  which  will  Increase  his  own  1m- 

Portance;  '  Kalandar  straight  thought  he  saw  his  niece 
arthenia,  and  was  about  in  such  familiar  son  to 
have  spoken  unto  her ;  but  she  in  grave  and  honour- 
able manner,  gave  bim  to  understand  he  was  mistaken.' 
—Sidney.  There  cannot  be  two  greater  enemies  to 
the  harmony  of  society  than  freedom  and  familiarity; 
both  of  which  It  is  the  whole  business  of  politeness  to 
destroy ;  for  no  man  can  be  free  without  being  In 
danger  of  infringing  upon  what  belongs  to  another, 
nor  familiar  witlwut  being  Jn  danger  of  obtruding 
himself  to  the  annoyance  of  others. 

When  these  words  are  used  figuratively  In  re.'erenee 
to  things,  they  do  not  bear  that  objectionable  feature ; 
Free  and  familiar  witb  misfortune  grow, 
Be  us'd  to  sorrow,  and  inur'd  to  wo,— Pawn 
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FREE,  EXEMPT. 

To  free  it  a*  general  iii  its  signification  «s  in  the 
nreWb*  a/ticles ;  to  exempt,  In  Latin  exempt**,  par- 
Uciple  of  cximo,  signifies-  set  out  or  disengaged  from  a 
part.-* 

The  condition  and  not  the  conduct  of  men  Is  here 
considered.  Frtedvm,  Is  either  accidental  or  inten- 
tional; the  exemption  is  always  intentional:  we  may 
be  free  (torn  disorders,  or  free  from  troubles ;  we  are 
exempt,  that  is  exempted  by  government,  from  serving 
in  the  militia.  Free  is  applied  to  every  thing  from 
which  anyone  may  wish  to  be  free;  but  exempt,  on 
the  contrary,  to  those  burdens  which  we  should  share 
with  others:  we  may  be  free  from  imperfections, /ree 
from  inconvenieiicies,  free  from  the  interruptions  of 


O  happy,  if  be  knew  his  happy  state, 

The  swain  who,/r«e  from  bus' new  and  debate, 

Receives  his  easy  food  from  nature's  hand ! 

DRYDEN. 

A  man  is  exempt  from  any  office  or  tax ;  •  To  be  ex- 
empt from  the  passions  with  which  others  are  tor- 
mented, Is  the  only  pleasing  solitude.1— Addison.  We 
•  may  likewise  be  said  to  be  exempt  from  troubles  when 
speaking  of  these  as  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
to  others. 

FREEDOM,  LIBERTY. 

Freedom,  the  abstract  noun  of  free,  is  taken  in  aP 
the  senses  of  the  primitive;  liberty,  from  the  Latin 
liber  free,  is  only  taken  in  the  sense  of  free  from  ex- 
ternal constraint,  from  the  action  of  power. 

"Freedom  Is  personal  and  private ;  liberty  is  poblick. 
The  freedom  of  the  city  Is  the  privilege  granted  by  any 
city  to  individuals :  the  liberty  of  the  city  are  the  Im- 
.  jnunities  enjoyed  by  the  city.  By  the  same  rule  of 
distinction  we  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the  will;  the 
freedom  of  manners,  the  freedom  of  conversation,  or 
the  freedom  of  debate ;  *  The  ends  for  which  men 
unite  in  society,  and  submit  to  government,  are  to 
enjoy  security  to  their  property,  and  freedom  to  their 
persons,  from  all  injustice  or  violence.1— Blair.  'I 
would  not  venture  into  the  world  under  the  character 
of  a  man  who  pretends  to  talk  like  other  people,  until 
1  had  arrived  at  a  full  freedom  of  speech.*— Addison. 
We  speak  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  '  The  liberty  of 
the  press  is  a  blessing  when  we  are  inclined  to  write 
against  others,  and  a  calamity  when  we  find  ourselves 
overborne  by  the  multitude  of  our  assailants.*— John- 
sou.    A  slave  obtains  his  freedom  ; 

O  freedom!  first  delight  of  human  kind ! 

Not  that  which  bondmen  from  their  masters  find, 

The  privilege  of  doles.— Dryden. 
A  captive  obtains  his  liberty. 

Freedom  serves  moreover  to  qualify  the  action; 
liberty  is  applied  only  to  the  agent:  hence  we  say,  to 
speak  or  think  with  freedom;  but  to  have  the  liberty 
of  speaking,  thinking,  or  acting.  Freedom  and  liberty 
■are  likewise  employed  for  the  private  conduct  of  Indi- 
viduals towards  each  other ;  but  the  former  is  used  in 
a  qualified  good  sense,  the  latter  In  an  unqualified  bad 
sense.  A  freedom  may  sometimes  be  licensed  or 
.allowed ;  liberty  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  A 
freedom  may  be  innocent  and  even  pleasant;  a  liberty 
always  docs  more  or  less  violence  to  the  decencies  of 
life,  or  the  feelings  of  individuals.  There  are  liitle 
freedoms  which  may  pass  between  youth  of  different 
sexes,  so  as  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  society ;  but 
•a  modest  woman  will  be  careful  to  guard  against  any 
freedoms  which  may  admit  of  misinterpretation,  and 
■resent  every  liberty  offered  to  her  as  an  insult. 


TO  GIVE  TJP,  DELIVER,  SURRENDER, 
YIELD,  CEDE,  CONCEDE. 
We  Wee  up  (v.  To  give,  grant)  that  which  we  wish 
10  retain ;  we  deliver  that  which  we  wish  not  to  re- 
tain. Deliver  does  not  include  the  idea  of  a  transfer ; 
but  givtup  implies  both  the  giving  from,  and  the 
giving  to:  we  give  up  our  house  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  our  friends ;  'A  popish  priest  threatens  to  ex- 
communicate a  Northumberland  esquire  If  he  did  not 
give  up  to  him  the  church  lands.'— Addison.    We 


deliver  property  into  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  *  It  is  no 
wonder  that  they  who  at  such  a  time  could  be  cor- 
rupted to  frame  and  deliver  such  a  petition,  would  not 
be  reformed  by  such  an  answer.'— Dryden.  We  may 
give  up  with  reluctance,  and  deliver  with  pleasure ; 
1  Such  an  expectation  will  never  come  to  pass;  there- 
fore I  will  e'en  give  it  up  and  go  and  fret  myself— 
Collier. 

On  my  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste, 
And  fear  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds.— Milton. 
To  give  up  is  a  colloquial  substitute  for  either  sur- 
render  or  yield  ;  ns  it  designates  no  circumstance  of 
the  action,  it  may  be  employed  in  familiar  discourse, 
in  almost  every  case  for  the  other  terms:  where  the 
action  Is  compulsory,  we  may  either  say  an  officer 

5 lore  up  or  surrenders  his  sword ;  when  the  action  is 
.  iscretionary,  we  may  either  say  be  gives  up,  or  yields 
a  point  of  discussion :  give  up  has,  however,  an  ex 
tensiveness  of  application  which  gives  it  an  office  dis- 
tinct from  either  surrender  or  yield.  When  we  speak 
of  familiar  and  personal  subjects,  give  up  is  more 
suitable  than  surrender,  which  is  confined  to  matters 
of  pubitck  interest  or  great  moment,  unless  when  taken 
figuratively :  a  man  gives  up  his  place,  his  right,  his 
claim,  and  the  like ;  he  surrenders  a  fortress,  a  vessel, 
or  his  property  to  his  creditors,  or  figuratively  he  sur- 
renders his  judgement  or  opinions.  When  give  up  is 
compared  with  yield,  they  both  respect  personal  mat- 
ters ;  but  the  former  expresses  a  much  stronger  action 
than  the  latter:  a  mvn gives  up  his  whole  judgemeut 
to  another ;  he  yields  to  the  opinion  of  another  in  par- 
ticular cases :  be  gives  himself  up  to  sensual  induh 
gencies;  he  yields  to  the  force  or  temptation  ;  'The 
peaceable  man  will  give  up  his  favourite  schemes : 
he  will  field  ,to  an  opponent  rather  than  become  the 
cause  of  violent  embroilment*.'— Blair.  '  The  young, 
half-seduced  by  persuasion,  and  half-compelled  by  ridi- 
cule, surrender  their  convictions,  and  consent  to  live 
as  they  see  others  around  them  living/— Blair. 

Cede,  from  the  Latin  cede  to  give,  is  properly  to  sur 
render  by  virtue  of  a  treaty :  we  may  surrender  a 
town  as  an  act  of  necessity ;  but  the  cession  of  a 
country  ts  purely  a  political  transaction :  thus,  generals 
frequently  surrender  such  towns  as  they  are  not  able 
to  defend ;  and  governments  cede  such  countries  as 
they  find  it  not  convenient  to  retain.  To  concede, 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  cede,  is  a  mode  of  yielding 
which  may  be  either  an  act  of  discretion  or  courtesy  ■ 
as  when  a  government  concedes  to  the  demands  of  the 
people  certain  privileges, or  when  an  individual  con- 
cedes any  point  in  dispute  for  the  sake  of  peace :  (As 
to  the  majgick  power  which  the  devil  imparts  for  these 
concessions  of  his  votaries,  theologians  have  different 
opinions.'— Cum  he  rland. 


TO  GIVE  UP,  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  FOREGO. 
These  terms  differ  from  tho  preceding  (v.  To  give 
up),  inasmuch  as  they  designate  actions  entirely  free 
from  foreign  influence.  A  man  giver  up,  abandons, 
and  resigns,  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  inde- 
pendent of  all  control  from  others.  To  give  up  sr.d 
abandon  both  denote  a  positive  decision  of  the  mind ; 
but  the  former  may  be  the  act  of  the  understanding  or 
the  will,  the  latter  is  more  commonly  the  act  of  the 
will  and  tlie  passions :  to  give  up  is  applied  to  familiar 
cases;  abandon  to  mattere  of  importance:  one  gives 
up  an  idea,  an  intention,  a  plan,  and  the  like;  '  Upon 
his  friend  telling  him,  he  wondered  he  gave  up  the 
question,  when  he  had  visibly  the  better  of  the  dis- 
pute ;  1  am  never  ashamed,  says  he.  to  be  confuted  by 
one  who  is  master  of  fifty  legions.'— Addison.  One 
abandons  a  project,  a  scheme,  a  measure  of  govern 
ment; 

For  Greece  we  grieve,  abandoned  by  her  fate, 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  thy  unmeasur'd  hate. 

I  Pore. 
To  give  up  and  resign  are  applied  either  to  the  oat 
ward  actions,  or  merely  to  the  Inward  movements* 
but  the  former  Is  active,  it  determinate^/  fixes  the  con 
duct ;  the  latter  seems  to  be  rather  passive,  it  is  the 
lesnlng  of  the  mind  to  the  circumstances:  a  man  gives 
up  his  situation  by  a  positive  act  of  his  choice:  he 
resigns  hie  office  when  be  feels  it  inconvenient  to  hold 
it :  so,  likewise,  we  give  up  what  we  expect  or  lay 
claim  to ;  '  lie  declares  himself  to  be  now  satisfied  to 
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the  contrary,  1q  which  he  baa  given  up  the 
Darns*.    We  resign  what  we  hope  or  wish  for ; 

The  praise  of  artful  numbers  I  resign, 

And  hang  my  pipe  upon  the  sacred  pine— Dstdbn. 
fa  this  seme,  forego,  which  signifies  to  let  go  or  let 
past  by,  Is  comparable  with  resign,  Inasmuch  as  it 


■  a  passive  action ;  but  we  resign  that  which 
we  have,  and  we  forego  that  which  we  might  have : 
thus,  we  resign  the  claims  which  we  have  already 
made ;  we  forego  the  claim  if  we  abstain  altogether 
from  making  it:  the  former  may  be  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence :  the  latter  Is  always  an  act  of  virtue  and  for 
bearanee; 

Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back. 
All  I  recdv'd.— Miltoh. 
*  What  they  have  enjoyed  with  great  pleasure  at  one 
time,  has  proved  insipid  or  nauseous  at  another ;  and 
they  see  nothing  in  it,  for  which  they  should  forego  a 
present  enjoyment.'— Locks. 

Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  cane  forego; 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong.— Goldsmith. 

When  applied  reflectively,  to  give  up  far  used  either  in 
a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense;  abandon  always  in 
a  bad  sense ;  resign  always  in  a  good  sense:  a  man 
may  give  himself*;*,  either  to  studious  pursuits,  to  idle 
vagaries,  or  vicious  indulgences ;  he  abandons  him- 
self to  gross  vices;  he  resigns  himself  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  or  to  the  circumstances  of  his  condition: 
a  man  hi  said  to  be  given  up  to  his  lusts  who  is  without 
any  principle  to  control  him  in  the  gratification ;  he  Is 
said  to  be  abandoned,  when  his  outrageous  conduct 
bespeaks  an  entire  Insensibility  to  every  honest  prin- 
ciple ;  he  is  said  to  be  resigned  when  he  discovers  com- 
posure and  tranquillity  In  the  hour  of  affliction. 

TO  ABANDON,   DESERT,  FORSAKE, 
RELINQUISH. 

The  idea  of  leaving  or  separating  one's  self  from  an 
object  is  common  to  these  terms,  which  diner  in  the 
iircumstances  or  modes  of  leaving.  The  two  former 
•re  more  solemn  acts  than  the  two  latter.  Abandon, 
from  the  French  abandonner,  is  a  concretion  of  the 
srords  downer  A  ban,  to  give  up  to  a  publlrk  ban  or  out- 
lawry. To  abandon  then  is  to  expose  lo  every  mis- 
fortune which  results  from  a  formal  and  publick  de- 
nunciation; to  set  out  of  the  protection  of  law  and 
government ;  and  to  deny  the  privileges  of  citizenship ; 
desert,  in  Latin  desertus,  participle  of  desero,  that  is, 
de  privative  and  sero  to  sow,  signifies  to  lie  unsown, 
unplanted,  cultivated  no  longer.  To  desert  then  is  to 
leave  off  cultivating ;  and  a*  there  is  something  of 
Idleness  and  improvidence  in  ceasing  to  render  the  soil 
productive,  ideas  of  disapprobation  accompany  the 
word  in  all  Its  metaphorical  applications.  He  who 
leaves  off  cultivating  a  farm  usually  removes  from  it ; 
hence  the  idea  of  removal  and  blameworthy  removal, 
which  usually  attaches  to  the  term ;  forsake,  in  Saxon 
farsecan,  is  compounded  of  the  primitive  for  and 
nnkc,  seek,  seean,  signifying  to  seek  so  more,  to  leave 
off  seeking  that  which  has  been  an  object  of  search ; 
relinquish,  in  Latin  rtlinquo,  is  compounded  of  re  or 
retro  behind,  and  tinquo  to  leave,  that  is,  to  leave 
what  we  would  fain  take  with  us,  to  leave  with  re- 
luctance. 

To  abandon  Is  totally  to  withdraw  ourselves  from 
sn  object ;  lo  lay  ar ide  all  care  and  concern  for  it ;  to 
leave  it  altogether  to  itself:  to  desert  is  to  withdraw 
ourselves  at  certain  times  wheu  our  assistance  or  co- 
operation is  required,  or  to  separate  ourselves  from  that 
lo  which  we  ought  to  be  attached:  to  forsake  is  to 
withdraw  our  regard  for  and  interest  in  an  object,  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  it ;  to  relinquish  is  to  leave 
that  which  has  once  been  an  object  of  oor  pursuit. 

Abandon  and  desert  are  employed  for  persons  or 
things;  forsake  for  persons  or  places;  relinquish  for 
things  only. 

With  regard  to  persons  these  terms  express  moral 
culpability  m  a  progressive  ratio  downwards:  abandon 
comprehends  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  tie*  ' 
desert,  a  breach  of  honour  and  fidelity  \  forsake,  a  rup- 
ture of  the  social  bond. 

We  abandon  those  who  are  entirely  dependent  for 
protection  and  support;  they  are  left  in  a  helpless  Rtnte 
exposed  to  every  danger;  a  child  is  abandoned  by  its 


parent;  'He  who  abandons  his  offspring  or  corrupts 
them  by  his  example,  perpetrates  a  greater  evil  than* 
murderer.'-HAWKEswoaTH.  We  desert  those  with 
whom  we  have  entered  Into  a  coalition;  tbep*re  left 
to  their  own  resources :  a  sohiler  deserts  his  comrades ; 
a  partisan  deserts  bis  friends;  'After  the  death,  of 
Stella,  Swift's  benevolence  was  contracted,  and  his 
severity  exasperated:  be  drove  his  acquaintance  from 
his  table,  and  wondered  why  he  was  deserted.'— John- 
son. We  forsake  those  with  whom  we  have  been  In 
habits  of  totimacy ;  they  are  deprived  of  the  pleasures 
and  comforts  of  society ;  a  man  forsakes  his  compan- 
ions; a  lover  forsakes  his  mistress,  or  a  husbaodhui 
wife; 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam !— Milton. 

We  are  bound  by  every  law  human  and  divine  not 
to  abandon ;  we  are  called  upon  by  every  good  principle 
not  to  desert;  we  are  impelled  by  every  kind  feeling  not 
to  forsake.  Few  animals  except  man  will  abandon 
their  young  until  they  are  enabled  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Interest,  which  is  but  loo  often  the  ouly  prin- 
ciple that  brings  men  together,  will  lead  them  to  desert 
each  other  in  the  time  of  difficulty.  We  are  enjoined 
in  the  gospel  not  to  forsake  the  poor  and  needy. 

When  abandoned  by  our  dearest  relatives,  deserted 
by  our  friends,  and  forsaken  by  the  world,  we  have 
always  a  resource  in  our  Maker. 

With  regard  to  things  (in  which  sense  the  wore 
relinquish  is  synonymous)  the  character  of  abandoning 
varies  with  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  the  action 
according  to  which  it  is  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  i 
deserting  is  always  taken  in  an  unfavourable  or  ba« 
sense;  the  act  of  forsaking  is  mostly  indifferent,  bur 
implies  a  greater  or  less  breach  of  some  lie;  thai  <A 
relinquishing  is  prudent  Or  imprudent. 

A  captain  may  abandon  his  vessel  when  he  has  nt 
means  of  saving  it,  except  at  the  risk  of  his  life; 

He  boldly  snake,  sir  knight,  if  knight  thou  be. 
Abandon  this  forestalled  place  at  erst, 
For  fear  of  further  harm,  I  counsel  thee. 

Spenser 

neglected  nature  pines 

Abandoned.— CowraR. 

An  upright  statesman  wlU  never  desert  his  post  whet 
his  country  is  in  danger,  nor  a  true  soldier  desert  hi* 
colours;  »He  who  at  the  approach  of  evil  betrays  his 
trust,  or  deserts  his  post,  is  branded  with  cowardice.'— 
Hawkeswortb.  Birds  will  mostly  forsake  their  nests 
when  they  discover  them  to  have  been  visited,  and 
most  animals  will  foreake  their  haunts  wlien  they  find 
themselves  discovered;  'Macdonald  and  Mocleod  of 
Skie  have  lost  many  tenants  and  labourers,  but  Raarsa 
has  not  yet  been  forsaken  by  any  of  Its  inhabitants.'— 
Johnson.  So  likewise  figuratively ;  •  When  learning, 
abilities,  and  what  is  excellent  in  the  world,  forsake 

»%  ch"rcb»  we  m*y  easHy  foretell  its  ruin  without  the 
gift  of  prophecy.'— Sooth.  Men  often  Inadvertently 
relinquish  the  fairest  prospects  in  order  to  follow  some 
favourite  scheme  which  terminates  in  their  ruin ; « Men 
are  wearied  with  the  toil  which  they  bear,  but  cannot 
find  In  their  Iiearts  to  relinquish  it. '—Steele. 

Having  abandoned  their  ail,  they  forsook  the  place 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  relinquished  the  advan- 
tages which  they  might  have  obtained  from  theii  rank 
and  family. 

TO  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  RENOUNCE,  ABDI- 
CATE. 
The  Idea  of  giving  up  Is  common  to  these  terms, 
which  signification,  though  analogous  to  the  former, 
admits,  however,N>f  a  distinction ;  as  in  the  one  case  we 
separate  ourselves  from  an  object,  in  the  other  we  send 
or  cast  it  from  us.  In  this  latter  sense  the  terms  aban- 
don and  resign  have  been  partially  considered  in  the 
preceding  articles;  renounce,  in  Latin  renuncio,  from 
nuncio  to  tell  or  declare,  is  to  declare  off  from  a  thing ; 
abdicate,  from  dieo  to  speak,  signifies  likewise  to  call  or 
cry  off  from  a  thing. 

We  abandon  nod  resign  by  giving  up  to  another;  we 
renounce  by  sending  away  from  ourselves ;  we  abandon 
a  thins  by  transferring  our  power  over  to  another;  In 
this  mnnner  a  debtor  abandons  his  goods  to  his  credit, 
ors:  we  resign  a  tiling  by  transferring  our  possession 
of  it  to  another ;  in  this  manner  we  resign  a  place  to  a 
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Mend:  we  renounce  a  thing  by  simply  ceasing  to  bold 
h ;  in  this  manner  we  renounce  a  claim  or  a  profeatlon. 
As  to  renounce  signified  originally  to  live  up  by  word 
of  moutfi\  and  to  resign-to  give  up  by  signature,  the 
former  Is  consequently*  leei  formal  action  than  the 
latter:  we  may  renounce  by  implication;  we  resign  in 
direct  terms:  we  renounce  the  pleasure*  of  the  world 
when  we  do  not  seek  to  enjoy  them ;  we  resign  a  plea- 
sure, a  profit,  or  advantage,  of  which  we  expressly  give 
up  toe  enjoyment. 

Td  abdicate  is  a  species  of  informal  resignation.  A 
monarch  abdicates  his  throne  who  simply  declares  his 
Will  to  cease  to  reign ;  but  a  minister  resigns  his  office 
when  he  gives  up  the  seals  by  which  he  held  it. 

A  humane  commander  will  not  abandon  a  town  to 
the  rapine  of  the  soldiers ; 

The  passive  Gods  beheld  the  Greeks  defile 
Their  temples,  and  abandon  to  the  spoil 
Their  own  abodes.— Drydbn. 

The  motives  for  resignations  are  various.  Discontent, 
disgust,  and  the  love  of  repose,  are  the  ordinary 
Inducements  for  men  to  resign  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive employments;  'It  would  be  a  good  appendix  to 
"  the  art  of  living  and  dying,"  If  any  one  would  write 
**  the  art  of  growing  old,'1  and  teach  men  to  resign  their 
pretensions  to  the  pleasures  of  youth.'— Stbblb.  Men 
are  not  so  ready  to  renounce  the  pleasures  that  are 
within  their  reach,  as  to  seek  after  those  which  are  out 
of  their  reach ;  *  For  ministers  to  be  silent  in  the  cause 
of  Christ  is  to  renounce  It,  and  to  fly  Is  to  desert  it'— 
5outh.  The  abdication  of  a  throne  is  not  always  an 
act  of  magnanimity,  it  may  frequently  result  from 
caprice  or  necessity;  'Much  gratitude  Is  due  to  the  nine 
from  their  favoured  posts,  and  much  hath  been  paid :  for 
even  to  the  present  hour  they  are  invoked  and  wor- 
shipped by  the  sons  of  verse,  while  all  the  other  deities 
of  Olympus  have  either  abdicated  their  thrones,  or  been 
dismissed  from  them  with  contempt'— Cummxland. 

Charles  the  Fifth  abdicated  his  crown,  and  his 
minister  resigned  his  office  on  the  very  same  day, 
when  both  renounced  the  world  with  lis  allurements 
and  its  troubles. 

We  abandon  nothing  but  that  over  which  we  have 
had  an  entire  and  lawful  control ;  wo  abdicate  nothing 
but  that  which  we  have  held  by  a  certain  right;  but  we 
may  resign  or  renounce  that  which  may  be  in  our  pos- 
session only  by  an  act  of  violence.  A  usurper  cannot 
abandon  his  people,  because  he  has  no  people  over 
whom  he  can  exert  a  lawful  authority ;  still  less  can  he 
abdicate  a  throne,  because  he  has  no  throne  to  abdicate, 
but  he  may  resign  supreme  power,  because  power  may 
be  unjustly  held ;  or  be  may  renounce  his  pretensions 
to  a  throne,  because  pretensions  may  be  fallacious  or 
extravagant. 

Abandon  and  resign  are  likewise  used  In  a  reflective 
sense ;  the  former  to  express  an  involuntary  or  culpable 
action,  the  latter  that  which  is  voluntary  and  proper. 
The  soldiers  of  Hannibal  abandoned  themselves  to 
effeminacy  during  tbelr  winter  quarters  at  Cumae; 
'  It  is  the  part  of  every  good  man's  religion  to  resign 
himself  to  God's  will.'— Cumbkxland. 

TO  ABSTAIN,  FORBEAR,  REFRAIN. 

Abstain,  in  French  abstenir,  Latin  absUnee,  is  com- 
pounded of  ab  or  abe  from  and  teneo  to  keep,  signifying 
to  keep  one's  self  from  a  tiling :  forbe or  is  compounded 
of  the  preposition  for,  or  from,  and  the  verb  to  bear  or 
carry,  signifying  to  carry  or  take  one's  self  from  a  thing ; 
refrain,  in  French  refriner,  Latin  refevmo,  Is  com- 
pounded of  re  back  and  frame,  from  framum  a  bridle, 
signifying  to  keep  back  as  it  were  by  a  bridle,  to 
bridle  in. 

The  first  of  these  terms  marks  the  leaving  a  tiling, 
and  the  two  others  the  omission  of  an  action.  We 
abstain  from  any  object  by  not  making  use  of  it ;  we 
fifrbear  10  do  or  refrain  from  doing  a  thing  by  not 
taking  any  part  In  it. 

Abstaining  and  forbearing  are  outward  nctlons,  but 
refraining  Ts  connected  with  ttie  operations  of  the 
mind.  We  may  abstain  from  the  thing  we  desire,  or 
forbear  to  do  the  thing  which  we  wish  to  do;  but  we 
can  never  refrain  from  any  action  without  in  some 
measure  losing  our  desire  to  do  it. 

We  abstain  from  whatever  concerns  our  food  and 
clothing ;  we  forbear  to  do  what  we  may  have  parti- 


cular motives  for  doing;  refrain  from  what  we  desire 
to  do,  or  have  been  in  the  habits  of  doing. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Mahometan  faith  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  wine;  but  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  forbear 
doing  an  injury  even  in  return  for  an  injury :  and  to 
refrain  from  all  swearing  and  evil  speaking. 

Abstinence  is  a  virtue  when  we  abstain  from  that 
which  may  be  hurtful  to  ourselves  or  injurious  to 
another;  'Though  a  man  cannot  abstain  from  being 
weak,  he  may  from  being  vicious.'— Addison.  For- 
bearance is  essential  to  preserve  peace  and  good  will 
between  man  and  man,  Every  one  is  too  liable  to 
offend,  not  to  have  motives  for  forbearing  to  deal 
harshly  with  the  offences  of  his  neighbour ;  '  By  for- 
bearing to  do  what  may  be  innocently  done,  we  may 
add  hourly  new  vigour  and  resolution,  and  secure  the 
power  of  resistance  when  pleasure  or  Interest  shall  lend 
their  charms  to  guilt.'— Johnson.  If  we  refrain  from 
uttering  with  the  lips  the  first  dictates  of  an  angry  mind, 
we  shall  be  saved  much  repentance  In  future ;  'If  we 
conceive  a  being,  created  with  all  his  faculties  and 
senses,  to  open  his  eyes  in  a  most  delightful  plain,  to 
view  for  the  first  time  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  the 
splendour  of  the  sun,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  the  glowing  colours  of  the  flowers,  we  can 
hardly  believe  it  possible  that  he  should  refrain  from 
bursting  Into  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  and  pouring  out  his 
praises  to  the  Creator  of  those  wonders.'— Six  Wil 
ham  Jokbs. 

ABSTINENT,  SOBER,  ABSTEMIOUS,  TEM- 
PERATE.   ^ 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  generick,  the  rest  specifick ; 
Abstinent  (v.  To  abstain)  respects  every  thing  that 
acts  on  the  senses,  and  in  a  limited  sense  applies  parti- 
cularly to  solid  food ;  sober,  from  the  Latin  sobrius,  or 
sobrius,  that  is,  sine  ebrius,  not  drunk,  Implies  an 
abstinence  from  excessive  drinking;  abstemious,  from 
the  LarJn  abstemius,  compounded  of  aba  and  temetum 
wine,  implies  the  abstaining  from  wine  or  strong  liquor 
in  general;  temperate,  in  Latin  temper alus,  participle 
of  tsmpero  to  moderate  or  regulate,  implies  a  well  regu- 
lated abstinence  in  all  manner  of  sensual  indulgence. 

We  may  be  abstinent  without  being  sober,  sober 
without  being  abstemious,  and  all  together  without 
being  temperate. 

An  abetinent  man  does  not  eat  or  drink  so  much  as 
he  could  enjoy ;  a  eober  man  may  drink  much  without 
being  affected.*  An  abetemioue  man  drinks  nothing 
strong.    A  temperate  man  enjoys  all  in  a  due  proportion. 

A  particular  passion  may  cause  us  to  be  abstinent. 
either  partially  or  totally :  sobriety  may  often  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  the  constitution,  or  be  prescribed 
by  prudence :  necessity  may  dictate  abstemiousness,  but 
nothing  short  of  a  well  disciplined  mind  will  enable  us 
lobe  temperate.  Diogenes  practised  the  most  rigorous 
abstinence:  some  men  have  unjustly  obtained  a  cha- 
racter for  sobriety,  whose  habit  of  body  has  enabled 
them  to  resist  the  force  of  strong  liquor  even  when 
taken  to  excess:  it  is  not  uncommon  for  person*  to 
practise  abstemiousness  to  that  degree,  as  not  to  drink 
any  thine  but  water  all  their  lives:  Cyrus  was  distin- 
guished by  his  temperance  as  his  other  virtues ;  be 
shared  all  hardships  with  his  soldiers,  and  partook  of 
their  frugal  diet. 

Unlimited  abstinence  Is  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue, 
for  we  are  taught  to  enjoy  the  things  which  Providence 
has  set  before  us ;  'To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetites 
is  the  end  of  abstinence,  which  one  of  the  fathers 
observes  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  the  groundwork  of 
virtue.'— Johnson.  Sobriety  ought  to  be  highly 
esteemed  among  the  lower  orders,  where  the  abstinence 
from  vice  is  to  be  regarded  as  positive  virtue ;  '  Cratinus 
carried  his  love  of  wine  to  such  an  excess,  that  he  got 
the  name  of  0A»von>f.  launching  out  In  praise  of 
drinking,  and  rallying  all  sobriety  out  of  countenance.' 
—Cumberland.  Abstemiousness  Is  sometimes  the 
only  means  of  preserving  health ; 

The  strongest  oatba  are  straw 

To  lb'  fire  i'  th'  blood ;  he  more  abstemious, 

Or  else  good  night  your  vow.— Shaxspkax*. 

Habitual  temperance  Is  the  moat  efficacious  means  of 

keeping  both  body  and  mind  in  the  most  regular  state; 

1  If  we  consider  the  life  of  these  ancient  sages,  a  great 

*  Vide  Truster :  "  Sober,  temperate,  abstemious ' 
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part  of  whose  philosophy  consisted  in  a 
abstemious  course  of  life,  one  would  think  the  life  of  a 
philosopher  and  the  life  of  a  man  were  of  two  different 
data.'— Addison. 

MODESTY,  MODERATION.  TEMPERANCE, 
SOBRIETY. 

Modesty,  in  French  modestis,  Latin  modsetia,  and 
msdcrationj  in  Latin  moderatio  and  medcror,  both  come 
/rom  nidus  a  measure,  limit,  or  boundary :  that  is, 
loaning  a  measure  or  rule ;  temperance,  in  Latin  tempe- 
rantia,  from  tsmpus  time.signibes  fixing  a  time  or  lean 
(v.  Abstinent) ;  sobriety  (v.  Abstinent). 

Modesty  lies  in  the  mind,  and  in  the  tone  of  feeling ; 
moderation  respects  the  desires:  modesty  is  a  principle 
that  acts  discretionally ;  moderation  m  a  rule  or  line  that 
acta  as  a  restraint  on  the  views  and  the  outward  con- 
duct. 

Modesty  consists  m  a  fair  and  medium  estimate  of 
one's  character  and  qualification;  it  guards  a  man 
against  loo  high  an  estimate;  it  recommends  to  him  an 
estimate  below  the  reality:  moderation  consists  in  a 
suitable  regulation  of  one's  desires,  demands,  and  ex- 
pectations; it  consequently  depends  very  often  on 
modesty  as  Its  groundwork :  he  who  thinks  modestly 
of  his  own  acquirements,  his  own  performances,  and 
fata  own  merits,  will  be  moderate  in  his  expectations  of 
praise,  reward,  and  recompense :  be,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  overrates  his  own  abilities  and  qualifications,  will 
equally  overrate  the  use  he  makes  of  them,  and  conse- 
quently be  immoderate  in  the  price  which  he  sets  upon 
his  services:  in  such  cases,  therefore,  modesty  and 
moderation  are  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect ;  but 
there  may  be  modesty  without  moderation  and  modera- 
lis*  without  modesty.  Modesty  is  a  sentiment  confined 
to  one's  self  as  the  object,  and  consisting  solely  of  one's 
judgement  of  what  one  is,  and  what  one  does.  Mode- 
ration, as  Is  evident  from  the  above,  extends  to  objects 
that  are  external  of  ourselves:  modesty,  rather  than 
moderation,  belongs  to  an  author;  moderation,  rather 
than  modeoty,  belongs  to  a  tradesman,  or  a  man  who 
has  gains  to  make  and  purposes  to  answer;  *  I  may 
modestly  conclude,  that  whatever  errours  there  may  be 
la  this  play,  there  are  not  those  which  have  been  ob- 
jected tO  UV— DftTDBM. 

Equally  inor'd 
By  mederetion  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse.— Muuton. 

Modesty  shields  a  man  from  mortification  and  disap- 
pointments, which  assail  the  self-conceited  man  in 
every  direction :  a  modest  man  conciliates  the  esteem 
even  of  an  enemy  and  a  rival ;  he  disarms  the  resent- 
ments of  those  who  feel  themselves  most  injured  by  his 
superiority ;  he  makes  all  pleased  with  him  by  making; 
them  at  ease  with  themselves:  the  self-conceited  man, 
on  the  contrary,  sets  the  wboie  world  against  himself, 
because  he  set*  himself  against  every  body :  eveaj  one 
is  out  of  humour  with  him,  because  he  makes  them  ill 
at  ease  with  themselves  while  in  his  company ; 
There 's  a  proud  modesty  in  merit !— Dbtokm. 

Moderation  protects  a  man  equally  from  injustice  on 
the  one  hand,  and  imposition  on  the  other :  he  who  is 
moderate  himself  makes  others  so ;  for  every  one  finds 
bis  advantage  in  keeping  within  that  bound  which  1*  as 
convenient  to  himself  as  to  his  neighbour :  the  world 
will  always  do  this  homage  to  real  goodness,  that  they 
will  admire  it  if  they  cannot  practise  it,  and  they  will 
practise  it  to  the  utmost  extent  that  their  passions  will 
allow  them.  Modeoty.  as  a  female  virtue,  has  regard 
solely  to  the  conduct  of  females  with  the  other  sex,  and 
is  still  more  distinguished  from  moderation  than  in  the 
former  case. 

Moderation  m  the  measure  of  one's  desires,  one's  ha- 
bits, one's  actions  and  one's  word* ;  temperance  Is  the 
adaptation  of  the  time  or  season  for  particular  feelings, 
actions,  or  words :  a  man  Is  said  to  be  moderate  in  his 


actions,  or  words .  _  _ 

principles,  who  adopts  the  medium  or  middle  course  of 
Staking :  it  rather  qualifies  the  thing  than  the  person : 
he  is  said  to  be  temperate  in  his  anger,  if  be  do  not 


sewer  It  to  break  out  into  any  excesses 
characterises  the  person  rather  than  the  thii 
aee  the  tenets  which  the  moderaust  of  the 
wfl  not  venture  to  affirm.'— SMALarnoe. 

She  >  not  forward,  but  modest  as  the  dove, 
She 's  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn. 

ShaKSHABX. 


A  moderate  man  in  politicks  endeavours  to  steer 
clear  of  all  party  spirit,  and  is  consequently  so  temperate 
in  his  language  as  to  provoke  no  animosity;  '  Few 
harangues  from  the  pulpit,  except  in  the  days  of  your 
league  in  France,  or  in  the  day*  of  our  solemn  league 
and  covenant  in  England,  have  ever  breathed  less  of 
the  spirit  of  moderation  than  this  lecture  in  the  Old 
Jewry.'— Bunas.  *  Temperate  mirth  is  not  extin- 
guished by  old  age.'— Blaxe.  Mederetion  Id  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  thing  Is  essential  in  order  to  obtain  the 
purest  pleasure:  and  temperance,  which  absolutely 
taken  la  habitual  moderation,  is  always  ajtended  with 
the  happiest  effects  to  one's  constitution ;  as,  on  the 
contrary}  nay  deviation  from  temperance,  even  in  a 
single  Instance,  Is  always  punished  with  bodily  pain 
and  sickness. 

Temperance  and  sobriety  hive  already  been  eonsi 
dered  in  their  proper  application,  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate  their  improper  application  (e.  Abstinent). 
Ttmperance  Is  an  action ;  it  Is  the  tempering  of  our 
words  and  actions  to  the  circumstances:  sobriety  m  a 
state  in  which  one  Is  exempt  from  every  stimulus  to 
deviate  from  the  right  course ;  as  a  man  who  is  intoxi- 
cated with  wine  runs  into  excesses,  and  loses  that 
power  of  guiding  himself  which  he  has  when  be  is 
sober  or  free  from  all  intoxication,  so  is  he  who  is 
Intoxicated  with  any  passion,  in  like  manner,  hurried 
away  into  irregularities  which  a  roan  in  his  right  senses 
will  not  be  guilty  of:  sobriety  is,  therefore,  the  state 
of  being  in  one's  right  or  eober  senses  ;eand  sobriety  is 
with  regard  to  temperance,  as  a  cause  to  the  effect : 
sobriety  of  mind  will  not  only  produce  moderation  and 
temperance,  but  extend  its  influence  to  the  whole  con- 
duct of  a  man  in  every  relation  and  circumstance,  to 
his  internal  sentiments  and  his  external  behaviour: 
hence  we  speak  of  sobriety  in  one's  mien  or  deport- 
ment, sobriety  in  one's  dress  and  manners,  sobriety  in 
one's  religious  opinions  and  observances ; '  The  vhtea 
give  wine  to  the  drunkard  as  well  as  to  the  eober  man.' 
—Taylor.  '  Another,  who  had  a  great  genius  for 
tragedy,  following  the  fury  of  his  natural  temper,  made 
every  man  and  woman  in  bis  plays  stark  raging  mad, 
there  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had.'— Dxubkr. 
Spread  thy  close  curtains,  love-performing  night, 
Thou  «e»<r*uited  matron,  all  in  black.— Bhaxstsaxx. 


CHASTITY,  CONTINENCE,  MODESTY. 

Chastity,  in  French  chastxU,  Latin  caeti'ae,  comes 
from  cmetns  pure,  and  the  Hebrew  BHp  inered;  con- 
tinence, in  French  continence,  Latin  continentia,  from 
continens  and  conUnee,  signifies  the  act  of  keeping 
one's  self  within  bounds. 

These  two  terms  are  equally  employed  in  relation  to 
the  pleasures  of  tense :  both  are  virtues,  but  sufficiently 
distinct  in  their  characteristic**. 

*  Chastity  prescribes  rules  for  the  Indulgence  of 
these  pleasures;  continence  altogether  interdicts  their 
use.  Chastity  extends  its  views  to  whatever  may  bear 
the  smallest  relation  to  the  object  which  it  proposes  10 
regulate;  It  controls  the  thoughts,  words,  looks,  atti- 
tudes, food,  dress,  company,  and  in  short  the  whole 
mode  of  living :  continence  simply  confines  itself  to  the 
privations  of  (he  pleasures  themselves:  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  be  chaete  without  being  continent,  and 
continent  without  being  chaste. 

Chastity  is  suited  to  all  times,  ages,  and  conditions; 
continence  belongs  only  to  a  state  of  celibacy :  the 
Christian  religion  enjoins  chastity,  as  a  positive  duty 
on  all  Its  followers ;  the  Romish  religion  enjoins  conti- 
nence on  its  clerical  members:  old  age  renders  men 
continent,  although  it  seldom  makes  them  chaste: 

It  fails  me  here  to  write  or  chastity. 

That  fairest  virtue  far  above  the  rest.-  -Spbxsxx. 

1  When  Pythagoras  enjoined  on  his  disciples  an  absti- 
nence from  beans,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  an  In- 
junction only  of  csnttnencjr.»— Baowx  ( Vulgar  Errors). 
Chastity  and  continence  have  special  regard  to  the 
outward  conduct ,  modesty  goes  farther,  it  is  an  habl 
tual  frame  of  mind,  which  prescribes  a  limit  to  all  the 
desires.  When  modesty  shows  Itself  by  an  external 
slsn,  it  is  to  he  seen  mostly  in  the  behaviour ;  but  chastity 
shows  Itself  more  commonly  in  the  conduct.    We 

•  Beauxle :  *>  Chastitt,  continence  " 
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speakof  asssetotMiiali,notof  asaesCsMuab.  Wben 
the  tenn  chastity  Is  applied  to  the  mind  it  denotes  a 
chastened  mind,  or  a  chastened  tone  of  feeling,  which 
has  been  evidently  acquired ;  hut  modesty  results  from 
the  natural  charades,  or  from  early  formed  habits. 
Modesty  is  the  peculiar  charecteristick  of  a  virtuous 
female,  and  is  the  safeguard  of  virtue.  When  a 
woman  has  laid  aside  her  modesty,  she  will  not  long 
retain  her  chastity;  'OY  the  general  character  of 
women,  which  is  modesty,  he  has  taken  a  most  beco- 
ming care :  for  bis  amorous  expressions  go  no  farther 
than  virtue  may  allow.'— DaYDBM. 

MODERATION,  MEDIOCRITY. 
Moderation  (e.  Modesty)  is  the  characteristlck  of 
the  person ;  mediocrity,  implying  the  mean  or  medium, 
characterizes  the  condition :  moderation  is  a  virtue  of 
no  small  importance  for  beings  who  find  excess  in  every 
tiling  to  be  an  evil; 

Such  sisdsratsen.wltfc  thy  bounty  Join, 
That  thou  may's*  nothing  give  that  Is  not  thine. 
Dbnhax. 
Mediocrity  In  external  circumstances  Is  exempt  from 
all  the  evils  which  attend  either  poverty  or  riches ; 
1  Mediocrity  only  of  enjoyment  Is  allowed  to  man.'— 
Blue. 

MEAN,  MEDIUM. 
Moem  Is  but  n  contraction  of  medium,  which  sig- 
nifies in  Latin  the  middle  path.  The  term  mesa  Is  used 
abstractedly  in  all  speculative  matters:  there  Is  a 
sms*  In  opinions  between  the  two  extremes;  this 
hum  Is  doubtless  the  point  nearest  to  truth,  and  has 
been  denominated  the  golden  at***,  from  its  supposed 
excellence ; 

The  man  within  the  golden  ate**, 
Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain, 
Securely  views  the  ruln'd  cell 
Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell 

Fallen. 
Medium  Is  employed  In  practical  matters;  computa- 
tions are  often  erroneous  from  being  too  high  or  too 
low :  the  medium  is  in  this  ease  the  one  most  to  be 
preferred.  The  moralist  will  always  recommend  the 
mean  in  all  opinions  that  widely  differ  from  each  other: 
our  passions  always  recommend  to  us  some  extrava- 
gant conduct  either  of  insolent  resistance  or  mean 
compliance ;  but  discretion  recommends  tlie  medium 
•>r  middle  course  In  such  matters.  This  term  b  how- 
ever mostly  used  to  denote  any  intervening  object, 
which  may  serve  as  a  middle  point;  •  He  who  looks 
upon  the  soul  through  lis  outward  actions,  often  sees 
'  It  through  a  deceitful  medium.*— Addison. 


BECOMING,  DECENT,  SEEMLY,  FIT.  SUITA- 
BLE. 

Becoming,  from  become,  compounded  of  he  and 
come,  vignlnes  coming  in  its  place;  decent,  in  French 
decent,  in  Latin  decent,  participle  of  deceo,  from  the 
Greek  66ku,  and  the  Chaldee  JO"!  to  beseem,  signifies 
the  quality  of  beseeming  and  befitting ;  seemly,  com- 
pounded of  seem  to  appear,  and  ly  or  like,  signifies 
likely  or  pleasant  in  appearance;  fit  and  suitable  are 
explained  under  the  article  Fit. 

What  m  becoming  respects  the  manner  of  being  in 
society,  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  to  person,  time,  and 
place.  Decency  regards  the  manner  of  displaying 
one's  self,  so  as  to  be  approved  and  respected.  Seem- 
hneee  is  very  similar  In  sense  to  decency :  but  its  ap- 
plication is  confined  only  to  such  things  as  immediately 
strike  the  observer.  Fitneee  and  euitableneee  relate 
to  tbe  disposition,  arrangement,  and  order  of  either 
being  or  doing,  according  to  persons,  things,  or  circum- 


Tbe  becoming  consists  of  an  extariour  that  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  view :  decency  involves  moral  propriety ;  It 
Is  regulated  by  the  fixed  rules  of  good  breeding: 
seemliness  Is  decency  in  tbe  minor  morals,  or  in  our 
behaviour  to  or  in  the  presence  of  others :  fitneee  is 
regulated  by  local  circumstances,  and  euitableneee  by 
the  established  customs  and  usages  of  society.  The 
dress  of  a  woman  Is  becoming  when  it  renders'her  per- 
son more  ngreeable  to  the  eye ;  it  is  decent  if  it  in  no 


wise  offend  modesty :  it  Is  nneoemly  if  In  any  degree, 
however  trivial,  it  violates  decorum;  it  is  fit  if  ft  be 
what  the  occasion  requires ;  it  is  enitehU  if  it  be  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  and  character  of  tlie  wearer.  What 
is  becoming  varies  for  every  individual ;  the  age,  the 
complexion,  the  suture,  and  the  habits  of  the  person 
must  be  consulted  in  order  to  obtain  the  appearance 
which  hi  becoming;  what  becomee  a  young  female,  or 
one  of  fair  complexion,  may  not  become  one  who  is 
farther  advanced  in  lire,  or  who  has  dark  features ! 
decency  and  eeemlineee  are  one  and  the  same  for  all ; 
all  civilized  nations  have  drawn  tbe  exact  line  between 
the  decent  and  indecent,  although  fashion  may  some- 
times draw  females  aside  from  this  line,  and  cause  theni 
to  be  unseemly  If  not  expressly  indecent :  fitneee  varies 
with  the  seasons,  or  tbe  circumstances  of  person*; 
what  hfit  for  tbe  winter  is  unfit  for  the  summer,  or 
what  is  fit  for  dry  weather  is  unfit  for  the  wet ;  what 
Is  Jfl  for  town  is  not  fit  for  the  country ;  what  is  fit 
for  a  healthy  person  is  not  fit  for  one  that  is  infirm : 
euitableneee  accommodates  itself  to  the  external  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  persons ;  the  house,  tlie 
furniture,  and  equipage  of  a  prince,  must  be  suitable 
to  his  rank ;  the  retinue  of  an  ambassador  must  br 
suitable  to  the  character  which  he  has  to  maintain, 
mid  to  the  wealth,  dignity,  and  Importance  of  the 
nation,  whose  monarch  he  represents;  'Raphael, 
amid  his  tenderness  and  friendship  for  man,  show* 
such  a  dignity  and  condescension  In  all  his  speech  and 
behaviour,  as  are  suitable  to  a  superlour  nature.'— Ad- 
dison. 

Gravity  becomee  a  Judge,  or  a  clergyman,  at  ail 
times:  an  unassuming  toue  Is  becoming  in  a  child 
when  he  addresses  bis  superiours ;  'Nothing  ought  to 
be  held  laudable  or  becoming,  but  what  nature  itseir 
should  prompt  us  to  think  so.'— Stzblz.  Decency 
requires  a  more  than  ordinary  gravity  wben  we  are  in 
the  house  of  mourning  or  prayer;  it  Is  indecent  for  a 
child  on  tbe  commission  or  a  fault  to  affect  a  careless 
unconcern  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  be  has 
offended;  'A  Gothick  bishop,  perhaps,  thought  it 
proper  to  repeat  such  a  form  in  such  particular  shoes 
or  slippers;  another  fancied  It  would  be  very  decent 
if  such  a  part  of  publick  devotions  was  performed  with 
a  mitre  oh  bis  head.'— Addison.  Seemlineee  Is  an 
essential  part  of  good  manners;  to  be  loud  in  one'i 
discourse,  to  use  expressions  not  authorized  in  culti- 
vated society,  or  to  discover  a  captious  or  tenaciout 
temper  In  one's  social  intercourse  with  others  are  an 
eeemiy  things ; 

I  am  a  woman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  eoomly  answer  to  such  persons. 

BHJJCSrSARX. 

There  Is  a  fitness  or  unfitness  in  persons  for  each 
other's  society .  education  fits  a  person  for  the  society 
of  the  noble,  the  wealthy,  the  polite,  and  the  learned. 
There  Is  also  a  fitneee  of  things  for  persons  according 
to  tlwir  circumstances ;  '  To  the  wiser  judgement  of 
God  it  must  be  left  to  determine  what  to  fit  to  be  bo- 
stowed,  and  what  to  be  withheld.'— Blair.  There  is 
a  suitableness  In  people's  tempers  for  each  other ;  such 
a  suitability  Is  particularly  requisite  for  those  who  ate 
destined  to  live  together:  selfish  people,  with  opposite 
taste  and  habits,  can  never  be  svifosfo  companions; 
•  He  creates  those  sympathies  and  suitableness  of  na 
ture  that  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  friendship,  and 
by  his  providence  brings  persons  so  affected  together ' 
— South. 


DECENCY,  DECORUM. 

Though  decency  and  decorum  are  both  derived  from 
the  same  word  (v.  Becoming)^  they  have  acquired  a 
distinction  in  their  sense  and  application.  Decency 
respects  a  man's  conduct;  decorum  his  behaviour:  a 
person  conducts  himself  with  decency;  he  behaves 
"lib  decorum. 

indecency  Is  a  vice;  It  to  the  violation  of  poblkk  or 
private  morals:  indecorum  is  a  ftult;  It  offends  the 
feelings  of  those  who  witness  it.  Nothing  but  a  de- 
praved mind  can  lead  to  indecent  practices:  Indiscre- 
tion and  thoughtlessness  may  sometimes  give  rata  to 
that  which  to  indecorous.  Decency  enjoins  upon  aft 
relatives,  according  to  the  proximity  of  their  r  " 
ship,  to  show  certain  marks  of  respect  to  the  1 
of  the  dead;  'Even  religion  Itself,  unless  i 
the  liundmuid  which  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  to  i 
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people  appear  guilty  of  sourness  and  iH-humour/— 
Spectator.  Regard  for  the  feeling*  of  others  enjoins 
a  certain  outward  decorum  upon  every  one  who  at- 
tends a  funeral ;  *  I  will  admit  that  a  One  woman  of 
a  certain  rank  cannot  hare  too  many  real  vices ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  do  insist  upon  it,  that  it  Is  essentially 
her  Interest  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  any  one. 
This  decorum,  I  confess,  will  conceal  her  couquests : 
but  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  will  be  pleased  to  reflect 
that  those  conquests  are  known  sooner  or  later,  she 
will  not  upon  an  average  find  herself  a  loser.'— Ches- 
terneld. 

IMMODEST,  IMPUDENT,  SHAMELESS. 
Immodest  signifies  the  want  of  modesty;  impudent 
and  skameieee  signify  without  shame. 

The  immodest  Is  less  than  either  the  impudent  or 
skameieee :  an  immodest  girl  lays  aside  the  ornament 
of  her  sex,  and  pnts  on  another  garb  that  is  less  becom- 
ing;  but  her  heart  need  not  be  corrupt  until  she  be- 
comes impudent :  she  wants  a  good  quality  when  she 
is  immodest ;  she  is  possessed  of  a  positively  bad  qua- 
lity when  she  n  impudent.  There  is  always  hope  that 
an  immodest  woman  may  be  sensible  of  her  errour,  and 
amend ;  but  of  an  impudent  woman  there  Is  no  such 
chance,  she  is  radically  corrupt;  *  Mustek  diffuses  a 
calm  all  around  us,  and  makes  us  drop  all  those  immo- 
dest thoughts  which  would  be  a  hindrance  to  us  In  the 
performance  of  the  great  duty  of  thanksgiving.'— 
Spectator.  » I  am  at  once  equally  fearful  of  sparing 
you,  and  of  being  too  impudent  a  corrector.'— Pope. 

Impudent  may  characterise  the  person  or  the  thing: 
shameless  characterizes  the  person.  A  person's  air, 
look,  and  words,  are  impudent,  when  contrary  to  ail 
modesty :  the  person  himself  Is  shameless  who  is  de- 
void of  all  sense  of  shame; 

The  sole  remorse  his  greedy  heart  can  feel 
Is  if  one  life  escapes  bis  murdering  steel ; 
Shameless  by  force  or  fraud  to  work  bis  way, 
And  no  less  prompt  to  flatter  than  betray. 

Cumberland. 


INDECENT,  IMMODEST,  INDELICATE. 

Indecent  is  the  contrary  of  decent  (z>.  Becoming),  im- 
modest the  contrary  of  modest  {».  Modest),  indelicate 
the  contrary  of  delicate  (v.  Fine). 

Indecency  and  immodesty  violate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality :  the  lormer  however  In  external 
matters,  as  dress,  words,  and  looks ;  the  latter  in  con- 
duct and  disposition.  A  person  may  be  indecent  for 
want  of  either  knowing  or  thinking  better ;  but  a  female 
cannot  be  habitually  immodest  without  radical  cor- 
ruption of  principle.  Indecency  may  be  a  partial,  im- 
modesty is  a  positive  and  entire  breach  or  the  moral 
law.  Indecency  belongs  to  both  sexes ;  immodesty  Is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  misconduct  of  females; 
'The  Dubistan  contains  more  ingenuity  and  wit,  more 
indecency  and  blasphemy,  than  I  ever  saw  collected  in 
one  single  volume.— Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

Roscommon. 

Indecency  is  less  than  immodesty,  but  more  than  in- 
delicacy: they  both  respect  the  outward  behaviour; 
but  the  former  springs  from  Illicit  or  uncurbed  desire ; 
indelicacy  from  the  want  of  education.  It  is  a  great 
indecency  for  a  man  to  marry  again  very  quickly  alter 
the  death  i»f  his  wife;  but  a  still  greater  indecency  for 
a  woman  to  put  such  an  affront  on  her  deceased  hus- 
band: it  is  a  great  indelicacy  in  any  one  to  break  in 
upon  the  retirement  of  such  as  are  in  sorrow  and 
mourning.  It  is  indecent  for  females  to  expose  their 
perrons  as  many  do  whom  we  cannot  call  immodest 
women ;  it  is  indelicate  for  females  to  engage  In  mas- 
culine exercises;  'Your  papers  would  be  chargeable 
with  something  worse  than  indelicacy,  did  you  treat 
the  detestable  sin  of  uncleanoess  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  rally  self-love.'— Strctator. 

TO  ABJURE,  RECANT,  RETRACT,  REVOKE, 
RECALL. 
Abjure,  In  Latin  abjure,  is  compounded  of  the  pri- 
vative ab  and  juro  to  swear,  signifying  to  awear  to  the 


contrary  or  give  up  with  an  oath ;  recant,  la  Latin 
recontoj,  is  compounded  of  the  privative  re  and  canto 
to  sing  or  declare,  signifying  to  unsay,  to  contradict  by 
a  counter  declaration ;  retract,  In  Latin  retractus,  par 
ticiple  of  retraho,  is  compounded  of  re  back  and  traho 
to  draw,  signifying  to  draw  back  what  has  been  let  go ; 
revoke  and  recall  have  the  same  original  sense  as 
recant,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  word  call, 
which  is  expressed  also  by  umke,  or  in  Latin  voeo,  im- 
plies an  action  more  suited  to  a  multitude  than  the 
word  canto  to  sing,  which  may  pass  in  solitude.  ' 

We  abjure  a  religion,  we  recant  a  doctrine,  we  re- 
tract a  nromise,  we  revoke  a  command,  we  recall  au 
expression. 

What  has  been  solemnly  professed  is  renounced  by 
abjuration  ; 

The*pontlff  saw  Britannia's  golden  fleece, 
Once  all  his  own,  Invest  her  worthier  eons ! 
Her  verdant  valleys,  and  her  fertile  plains, 
Yellow  with  grain,  abjure  Ills  hateful  sway. 

Sbenstone. 
What  has  been  publickly  maintained  as  a  settled 
point  of  belief  is  given  up  by recanting;  'A  false 
sadre  ought  to  be  recanted  for  the  sake  of  him  wbfwe 
reputation  may  be  injured.'— Johnson.  What  has 
been  pledged  so  as  to  gain  credit  is  contradicted  by  re- 
trading;  'When  any  scholar  will  convince  me  that 
these  were  futile  and  malicious  tales  against  Socrates, 
I  will  retract  all  credit  In  them,  and  thank  him  for  the 
conviction.'— Cumberland.  What  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  an  act  of  authority  is  rendered  null  by 
revocation ;  •  What  reason  is  there,  but  that  those 
grauts  and  privileges  should  be  revoked  or  reduced  to 
their  first  intention.'— Spenser.  What  has  been  mis- 
spoken through  Inadvertence  or  mistake  is  rectified  by 
recalling  the  words ; 

T  Is  done,  and  since  't  b  done  't  is  past  recall, 
And  since 't  is  past  recall  must  be  forgotten. 

Darns*. 
Although  Archbishop  Cranmer  recanted  the  princi- 
ples of  the  reformation,  yet  he  soon  after  recalled  his 
words,  and  died  boldly  for  his  faith.  Henry  IV.  of 
France  abjured  Calvinism,  but  he  did  not  retract  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  Caivlnists  of  his 
protection.  Louis  XIV.  drove  many  of  his  best  sub- 
jects from  France  by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

Interest  but  too  often  leads  men  to  abjure  their 
faith ;  the  fear  of  shame  or  punishment  leads  them  to 
recant  their  opinions ;  the  want  of  principle  dictates 
the  retracting  of  one's  promise ;  instability  is  the  ordi- 
nary cause  for  revoking  decrees ;  a  love  of  precision 
commonly  induces  a  speaker  or  writer  to  recall  a  falsa 
expression. 

TO  ABOLISH,  ABROGATE,  REPEAL, 
REVOKE,  ANNUL,  CANCEL. 

Abolish,  in  French'  abeUr,  Latin  aboleo,  Is  com 
pounded  of  ab  and  oleo  to  lose  the  smell,  signifying 
to  lose  every  trace  of  former  existence;  abrogate,  iu 
French  abroger,  Latin  abrogatus,  participle  ofabrogo, 
compounded  of  ab  and  rogo  to  ask,  signifies  literally  to 
ask  away,  or  to  ask  that  a  thing  may  be  done  away ; 
in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  among  whom 
no  law  was  valid  unless  the  consent  of  the  people  was 
obtained  by  asking,  and  in  like  manner  no  law  was 
unmade  without  asking  their  consent;  repeal,  in 
French  rappeler,  from  the  Latin  words  re  nndappcllo, 
signifies  literally  to  call  back  or  unsay  what  has  been 
said,  which  is  in  like  manner  the  original  meaning  of 
revoke;  annul,  in  French  annuUer,  comes  from  nulls, 
in  Latin  nihil,  signifying  to  reduce  to  nothing ;  cancel, 
in  French  canceller,  comes  from  the  Latin  eanceUo  to 
cut  crosswise,  signifying  to  strike  out  crosswise,  that  is, 
to  cross  out. 

Abolish  is  a  more  gradual  proceeding  than  abrogate 
or  any  of  the  other  actions.  Disuse  abolishes ;  a  pod- 
live  interference  is  necessary  to  abrogate.  The  former 
is  employed  with  regard  to  customs:  the  latter  with  re- 
gard to  unauthorised  transactions  of  mankind ;  » The 
fong-eomtnued  wars  between  the  English  and  the 
Scots,  had  then  raised  invincible  Jealousies  and  hate, 
which  long  continued  peace  hath  since  abolished.'— 
Sia  John  Hatward.  » Solon  abrogated  all  Draco's 
sanguinary  laws,  except  those  that  affected  murder  '— 
Cumberland, 
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Laws  are  repealed  or  abrogated;  but  the  former  of 
these  terms  is  mostly  In  modern  use,  the  latter  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  proceedings  of  tbe  ancients.  Edicts  axe 
revoked.  Official  proceedings,  contracts,  dec.  are  an- 
nulled.    Deeds,   bonds,  obligations,  debts,  fee  are 


Tbe  introduction  of  new  customs  will  cause  tbe 
abolition  of  tbe  old.  'On  tbe  parliament's  part  it  was 
proposed  that  all  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters 
might  be  immediately  taken  away  and  e**H*ae*7-~ 
Claabhdok.  None  can  repeal,  but  those  that  have 
the  power  to  make  laws ;  « If  the  Presbyterians  should 
obtain  their  ends,  I  could  not  be  sorry  to  find  them 
mistaken  in  the  point  which  they  have  most  at  heart, 
by  the  repeal  of  the  test;  I  mean  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployments.'— Swift.  Tbe  revocation  of  any  edict  is 
the  individual  act  of  one  who  has  the  power  to  pub- 
lish it;  *  When  we  abrogate  a  law  as  being  ill  made, 
the  whole  cause  for  which  it  has  been  made  still  re- 
maining, do  we  not  herein  revoke  our  own  deed,  and 
upbraid  ourselves  with  folly  r— Hooks*.  To  annul 
may  be  tbe  act  of  superiour  authority,  or  an  agree- 
ment between  tbe  parties  from  whom  the  act  ema- 
nated; a  reciprocal  obligation  Is  annulled  by  the  mu- 
tual consent  of  those  who  have  imposed  it  on  each 
other;  but  If  the  obligation  be  an  authoritative  act, the 
annulment  must  be  so  loo; 

I  will  annul 

By  tbe  high  power  with  which  the  laws  invest  me, 

Those  guilty  forms  in  which  you  have  eutrapp'd, 

Basely  entrapp'd,  to  thy  detested  nuptials, 

My  queen  betroth'd.— Thomson 
To  cancel  Is  tbe  act  of  an  individual  towards  another 
on  whom  he  has  a  legal  demand :  an  obligation  may 
be  cancelled,  either  by  a  resignation  of  right  on  the 
part  of  the  one  to  whom  it  belonged,  or  a  satisfaction 
of  tbe  demand  on  the  part  of  the  obliged  person; 

This  hour  makes  friendships  which  be  breaks  the 
next, 

And  every  breach  supplies  a  vile  pretext, 

Basely  to  cancel  all  concessions  past, 

If  In  a  thousand  you  deny  the  last. 

CUMBSALAITO. 

A  change  of  taste,  aided  by  political  circumstances, 
has  caused  the  abolition  of  justs  and  tournaments  and 
other  military  sports  in  Europe.  Tbe  Roman  people 
sometimes  abrogated  from  party  spirit  what  tbe  magis- 
trates enacted  tor  the  good  of  the  republick ;  the  same 
restless  temper  would  wad  many  to  wish  for  the  repeal 
of  tbe  most  salutary  acts  of  our  parliament     - 

Caprice,  which  has  often  dictated  the  proclamation 
of  a  decree  in  arbitrary  governments,  has  occasioned 
its  revocation  after  a  abort  interval 

It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  annul  proceedings  which 
have  been  decided  upon  hastily. 

A  generous  man  may  be  willing  to  cancel  a  debt ; 
but  a  grateful  man  preserves  the  debt  in  his  mind,  and 
will  never  suffer  it  to  be  cancelled. 


TO  BLOT  OUT,  EXPUNGE,  EASE  OR  ERASE, 
EFFACE,  CANCEL,  OBLITERATE. 

Blot  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  net,  signify- 
ing to  cover  over  with  a  blot;  expunge,  in  Latin  «- 
pungo,  compounded  of  ex  and  pungo  to  prick,  signifies 
to  put  out  by  pricking  with  the  pen  ;  erase,  comes  from 
tbe  Latin  erasus,  participle  of  erode,  that  Is,  e  and  rode 
to  scratch  out;  efface,  in  French  effacer,  compounded 
of  the  Latin  e  and  facia  to  make,  signifies  literally  to 
make  or  put  out;  cancel, la  French  canceller,  Latin 
concetto,  from  canceUi  lattice-work,  signifies  to  strike 
out  with  cross  lines;  obliterate,  In  Latin  obUtentus, 
participle  of  oblilero,  compounded  of  ob  and  litsra, 
signifies  to  cover  over  letters. 

All  these  terms  obviously  refer  to  characters  that  are 
impressed  on  bodies ;  the  first  three  apply  in  the  proper 
sense  only  to  that  which  is  written  with  tbe  hand,  and 
bespeak  the  manner  in  which  the  action  is  performed. 
Letters  are  blotted  out,  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
again;  tbey  are  expunged,  so  as  to  signify  that  they 
cannot  stand  for  any  thing ;  they  are  erased,  so  that 
the  space  may  be  reocenpted  with  writing.  The  last 
three  are  extended  in  their  application  to  other  cha- 
racters formed  on  other  substances:  efface  is  general, 


either  the  manner  or  the  ob- 
ject: inscriptions  on  stone  may  be  effaced,  which  are 
rubbed  off  sons  not  to  be  visible :  cancel  is  principally 
confined  to  written  or  printed  characters;  they  are 
cancelled  by  striking  through  them  with  the  pen ;  in 
this  manner,  leaves  or  pages  of  a  book  are  cancaUtd 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  work: 
obliterate  is  said  of  all  characters,  but  without  defining 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  put  out ;  letters  are  obli- 
terated, which  are  in  any  way  made  illegible. 

Efface  applies  to  images,  or  the  representations  of 
things;  in  this  manner  the  likeness  of  a  person  amy 
be  effaced  from  a  statue ;  cancel  respects  the  subject 
which  is  written  or  printed ;  obliterate  respects  the 
single  letters  which  constitute  words. 

Effacing  is  the  consequence  of  some  direct  action 
on  the  thing  which  is  effaced ;  in  this  manner  writing 
may  be  effaced  from  a  wall  by  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments :  cancel  is  the  act  of  a  person,  and  always  the 
fruit  of  design :  obliterate  is  the  fruit  of  Occident  and 
circumstances  in  general ;  time  itself  may  obliterate 
characters  on  a  wall  or  on  paper. 

Tbe  metaphorical  use  of  these  terms  is  easily  de- 
ducibie  from  the  preceding  explanation:  what  Is 
figuratively  described,  as  written  In  a  book,  may  be 
said  to  be  blotted;  thus  our  sins  are  blotted  eut  by  tbe 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  aod  in  the  same  manner  things 
may  be  blotted  out  from  the  mind  or  tbe  recollection ; 
'  If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we  think 
of  those  who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  hatred 
and  ill-will,  and  can  suffer  themselves,  from  their  aver- 
sion for  a  party,  to  blot  out  all  tbe  merit  of  the  person 
who  is  engaged  in  it.'— Addison.  When  tbe  contents 
of  a  book  are  in  part  rejected,  they  are  aptly  described 
as  being  expunged;  In  this  manner,  the  free-thinking 
sects  expunge  every  thing  from  the  Bible  which  does 
not  suit  their  purpose,  or  they  expunge  from  their  creed 
what  does  not  humour  their  passions ;  *  I  believe  that 
any  person  who  was  of  age  to  take  a  part  in  public): 
concerns  forty  years  ago  (if  the  intermediate  space 
were  expunged  from  his  memory)  would  hardly  credit 
his  senses  when  he  should  bear  that  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  was  kept  up  in  this  island.'— 
Burks,  When  the  memory  is  represented  as  having 
characters  impressed,  they  are  said  to  be  erased,  when 
they  are,  as  it  were,  directly  taken  out  and  occupied 
by  others ;  in  this  manner,  the  recollection  of  what  a 
child  has  learned  is  easily  erased  by  play;  and  with 
equal  propriety  sorrows  may  be  said  to  efface  tbe  re- 
collection of  a  person's  image  from  tbe  mind ; 

Tet  the  best  blood  by  learning  is  refin'd, 

And  virtue  arms  the  solid  mind ; 

While  vice  will  stain  the  noblest  race, 

And  the  paternal  stamp  efface,— OuuswouTa 

From  the  Idea  of  striking  out  or  cancelling  a  debt  in 
an  account  book,  a  debt  of  gratitude,  or  an  obligation, 
Is  said  to  be  cancelled; 

Tet  these  are  they  the  world  pronounces  wise ; 
The  world,  which  cancels  nature's  right  and  wrong, 
And  new  casts  wisdom.— Youno. 

As  the  lineaments  of  the  face  correspond  to  written 
characters,  we  may  say  that  all  traces  of  his  former 
greatness  are  obliterated;  » The  transferring  of  tbe 
scene  from  Sicily  to  the  Court  of  King  Arthur,  must 
have  had  a  very  pleasing  effect,  before  the  fabulous 
majesty  of  that  court  was  quite  obliterated.'— Tra 
wmrr. 


FORSAKEN,  FORLORN,  DESTITUTE 

To  be  forsaken,  (v.  To  abandon)  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  company  and  assistance  of  others ;  to  be  forlorn, 
from  the  German  verlokren  lost,  is  to  be  forsaken  in 
time  of  difficulty,  to  be  without  a  guide  in  an  unknown 
road ;  to  be  destitnU,fwm  the  Latin  destitulus.  Is  to  be 
deprived  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

To  be  forsaken  Is  a  partial  situation ;  to  be  forlorn 
and  destitute  are  permanent  conditions.  We  msy  be 
forsaken  by  a  fellow-traveller  on  the  road;  we  are 
forlorn  wlien  we  gel  Into  a  deserted  path,  with  no  one 
to  direct  us ;  we  are  destitute  when  we  have  no  means 
of  subsistence,  nor  the  prospect  of  obtaining  tbe  means. 
It  h  particularly  pnintul  to  be.  forsaken  by  the  friend  of 
our  youth,  aud  the  sharer  of  our  fortunes  - 
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Bat  fearful  for  tbenuefrttLmy  countrymen 
Left  me  forsaken  in  the  Cyclops'  den. 

Dsydbn. 
Tbe  orphan,  who  Is  left  to  travel  tbe  road  of  life  without 
counsellor  or  friend,  la  of  all  others  In  tbe  most  forlorn, 
condition ; '  Conscience  madetbem  (Joseph's  brethren) 
recollect,  that  they  who  had  once  been  deaf  to  the  sap- 
plicaUons  of  a  brother,  were  now  left  friendless  and 
forlorn.*— Bla».  If  poverty  be  added  to  forlornness, 
a  man's  misery  is  aggravated  by  bis  becoming  desti- 
tute; '  Friendless  and  destitute,  Dr.  Goldsmith  was 
exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  indigence  in  a  foreign 
country.'— Johnson. 

PROFLIGATE,  ABANDONED,  REPROBATE. 

Profligate,  in  Latin  profligatus,  participle  of  profligo, 
compounded  of  the  intensive  pro  and  fligo  to  dash  or 
beat,  signifies  completely  ruined  and  lost  to  every  thing ; 
abandoned  signifies  given  up  to  one's  lusts  and  vicious 
Indulgences;  reprobate  (v.  To  reprove)  signifies  one 
thoroughly  rejected. 

These  terms,  in  their  proper  acceptation,  expresses 
the  most  wretched  condition  of  fortune  Into  which  it  Is 
possible  for  any  human  being  to  be  plunged,  and  conse- 
quently in  their  improper  application  they  denote  that 
state  of  moral  desertion  ana  ruin  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded in  wickedness  or  depravity.  A  profligate  man 
has  lost  all  by  his  vices,  consequently  to  bis  vices  alone 
he  looks  for  the  regaining  those  goods  of  fortune  which 
he  has  squandered ;  as  he  has  nothing  to  lose,  ond 
every  thing  to  gain  in  his  own  estimation,  by  pursuing 
the  career  of  his  vices,  he  surpasses  all  others  in  his 
unprincipled  conduct;  'Aged  wisdom  can  check  tbe 
most  forward,  and  abash  the  most  profligate.*— Blair. 
An  abandoned  man  is  altogether  abandoned  to  his  pas- 
sions, which,  having  the  entire  sway  over  him,  natu- 
rally impel  him  to  every  excess;  'To  be  negligent  of 
what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  does  not  only  show  you  ar- 
rogant but  abandoned.'—- Huohbb.  The  reprobate  man 
is  one  who  has  been  reproved  until  he  becomes  in- 
sensible to  reproof,  and  is  given  up  to  the  malignity  of 
Ida  own  passions  ; 

Aad  here  1st  those  who  boast  In  mortal  things, 

Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame, 

And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 

By  reprobate  spirits.— Milton. 

The  profligate  man  Is  the  greatest  enemy  to  society ; 
the  abandoned  man  Is  a  still  greater  enemy  to  himself; 
tbe  profligate  man  lives  upon  the  publlck,  whom  be 

Sunders  or  defrauds ;  the  abandoned  man  lives  for  the 
diligence  of  his  own  unbridled  passions:  the  repro- 
bate man  is  little  better  than  an  outcast  both  by  God 
and  man :  unprincipled  debtors,  gamesters,  Sharpers, 
swindlers,  and  the  like,  are  profligate  characters; 
wboremasters,  drunkards,  spendthrifts,  seducers,  and 
debauchees  of  all  descriptions,  are  abandoned  cha- 
racters ;  although  tbe  profligate  and  abandoned  are 
commonly  tbe  same  persons,  yet  the  young  are  in  ge- 
neral abandoned,  and  those  more  hackneyed  in  vice  are 
wreflisjaU :  none  can  be  reprobate  but  those  who  have 
seen  long  Inured  to  profligate  courses. 


HEINOUS,  PLAGRANT,  PLAGITIOUS, 
ATROCIOUS. 

Heinous,  In  French  heinous,  Greek  oho*  or  &ut4s 
terrible ;  flagrant.  In  Latin  flagrant  burning,  is  a  figu- 
rative expression  for  what  Is  excessive  and  violent  in 
lis  nature ;  flagitious,  In  Latin  flagitiosus,  from  flagi- 
tinm  infamy,  signifies  peculiarly  Infamous;  atrocious, 
in  Latin  atroz  cruel,  from  ater  black,  signifies  exceed- 
ingly black. 

These  epithets,  which  are  applied  to  crimes,  seem  to 
rise  in  degree.  A  crime  is  heinous  which  seriously  of- 
fends against  the  laws  of  men ;  a  sin  is  heinous  which 
seriously  offends  against  the  wlH  of  God :  *  There  are 
many  authors  who  have  shown  wherein  the  malignity 
of  a  lie  consists,  and  set  forth  In  proper  colours  the  heir 


1  proper 

noutnees  of  the  offence-*-- Addison.  An  offence  Is 
flagrant  which  is  In  direct  defiance  of  established 
opinions  and  practice;  *  If  any  flagrant  deed  occur  to 
smite  a  man's  conscience,  on  this  he  cannot  avoid  rest 
ine  with  anxiety  and  terrour.'— Blais.  An  act  Is  flagi- 
tious if  it  he  a  gross  violation  of  the  moral  law,  or  cou- 


pled with  any  crossness ;  *  It  Is  recorded  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  that  he  for  a  long  time  concealed  the  consecration 
of  himself  to  the  stricter  duties  of  religion,  lest  by 
some  flagitious  action  he  should  bring  piety  into  dis- 
grace.'—Johnson.  A  crime  is  atrocious  which  Is  at- 
tended with  any  aggravating  circumstances;  'The 
wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  author  is  more  atro 
eious  than  that  of  the  giddy  libfertine.'— Johnso.i.  Lying 
is  a  heinous  sin ;  gaming  and  drunkenness  are  flagrant 
breaches  of  the  Divine  law;  the  murder  of  a  whole 
family  is  in  the  fullest  sense  atrocious. 


BARE,  NAKED,  UNCOVERED. 

Bare,  Jn  Saxon  bare,  German  bar,  Hebrew  V*yQ 
to  lay  bare ;  naked,  rn  Saxon  naced,  German  naektt  or 
nakt,  low  German  naakt,  Swedish  nakot,  Danish  no- 
gen,  Jbc  comes  from  the  Latin  nudus,  compounded  of 
as  not,  and  duius  or  indutus  clothed,  and  the  Greek  dew 
to  clothe. 

Bare  marks  the  condition  of  being  without  some  ne- 
cessary appendage ;  *  Though  the,  lords  used  to  be  co- 
vered while  the  commons  were  bare,  yet  the  commons 
would  not  be  bare  before  the  Scottish  commissioners ; 
and  so  none  were  covered.'— ClarkNdon.  Naked  de- 
notes the  absence  of  an  external  covering  or  something 
essential ;  bare  is  therefore  often  substituted  for  naked 
although  not  vice  versd :  we  speak  of  bareheaded, 
barefoot,  to  expose  the  bare  arm ;  but  a  figure  is  said  to 
be  naked,  or  the  body  is  naked. 

When  applied  to  other  objects,  bare  conveys  the  Idea 
of  want  in  general ;  naked  simply  the  want  of  some- 
thing exteriour:  when  we  speak  of  sitting  upon  the 
bare  ground,  of  laying  any  place  bare,  of  Aarewall*,a 
bare  house,  the  Idea  of  want  in  essentials  is  strongly 
conveyed ;  but  naked  wails,  naked  fields,  a  naked  ap 
pearance,  all  denote  something  wanting  to  the  eye: 
bare  in  this  sense  is  frequently  followed  by  the  object 
that  Is  wanted ;  naked  is  mostly  employed  as  an  ad- 
junct; a  tree  is  bare  of  leaves;  this  constitutes  it  a 
naked  tree ;  '  The  story  of  .Eneas,  on  which  Virgil 
founded  his  poem,  was  \try  bare  of  circumstances. '- 
Addison. 

Why  turn'st  thou  from  me  f  I'm  alone  already ; 

Methmks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beach, 

Sighing  to  winds  and  to  the  seas  complaining. 

Otway. 

They  preserve  the  same  analogy  In  their  figurative 
application :  a  bare  sufficiency  is  that  which  scarcely 
suffices;  'Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  most  earnestly 
inculcate  the  belief  of  his  Godhead,  and  accepted  men 
npon  the  bare  acknowledgement  of  this.' — South. 
The  naked  truth  is  that  which  has  nothing  about  it  to 
intercept  tbe  view  of  it  from  the  mind ; 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  It  out 

SnAKSFKARN. 

Sometimes  the  word  naked  may  be  applied  in  the  ex- 
act sense  of  sore  to  Imply  the  want  or  some  necessary 
addition,  when  it  expresses  the  idea  more  strongly  than 
bare;  » Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto  happi- 
ness at  the  hands  of  men,  saving  only  a  naked  belief, 
for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude.'— Hooxaa. 
Waked  and  uncovered  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other;  to  be  naked  is  in  fact  to  have  the  body  an 
covered,  but  many  things  are  uncovered  which  are  not 
naked :  nothing  Is  said  to  be  naked  but  what  In  the 
nature  of  things,  or  according  to  the  usages  of  men. 
ought  to  be  covered ; 

He  pitying  bow  they  stood 

Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 

Must  suffer  change  ;— 

As  father  of  his  family,  he  clad 

Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beast*.— Milton 

Every  thing  is  uncovered  from  which  the  covering  la 
removed ;  'In  the  eye  of  that  Supreme  Being  to  whom 
our  whole  internal  frame  Is  uncovered,  dispositions 
bold  the  place  of  actions.'— Blair.  According  to  our 
natural  sentiments  of  decency,  or  our  acquired  sent}-' 
menu  of  propriety,  we  expect  to  see  the  naked  body 
covered  with  clothing,  the  naked  tree  covered  with 
leaves ;  the  naked  walls  covered  with  paper  or  paint; 
and  tbe  naked  country  covered  with  verdure  or  ha- 
bitations :  on  the  other  hand,  plants  are  left  uncovered 
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to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  ran  or  nin :  furniture  or 
articles  of  ute  or  necessity  axe  left  uncovered  to  euit 
the  convenience  of  the  ueer :  or  a  person  may  be  un- 
covered, in  the  eenee  of  bare-headed,  on  certain  occa- 
sions. 

BARE,  SCANTY,  DESTITUTE. 

Bore  (v.  Ban,  naked) :  scanty,  from  to  scant,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  scanting;  scant  is  most  probably 
changed  from  tbe  Latin  scindo  to  clip  or  cut ;  destUuta. 
in  Latin  destitutus.  participle  of  deatituo,  compounded 
of  de  privative  and  status  to  appoint  or  provide  for, 
signifies  unprovided  for  or  wanting. 

All  these  terms  denote  tbe  absence  or  deprivation  of 
some  necessary.  Bare  and  scanty  have  a  relative 
sense :  bare  respects  what  serves  for  ourselves ;  scanty 
that  which  Is  provided  by  others.  A  subsistence  is 
bare;  a  supply  is  scanty.  An  imprudent  person  will 
estimate  as  a  bare  competence  what  would  supply  an 
economist  with  superfluities ;  •  Were  It  for  the  glory 
of  God,  that  the  clergy  should  be  left  as  bare  as  the 
apostles  when  they  had  neither  staff  nor  scrip,  God 
would,  I  hope,  endue  them  with  the  self-same  affec- 
tion.'—Hooker.  A  hungry  person  will  consider  as  a 
scanty  allowance  what  would  more  than  suffice  for  a 
moderate  eater ;  '  So  aeantf  is  our  present  allowance  of 
happiness,  that  in  many  situations  life  could  scarcely 
be  supported,  if  hope  were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the 
present  hour,  by  pleasures  borrowed  from  tbeluture.'— 
Johnson. 

Bare  is  said  of  those  things  which  belong  to  the  cor- 
poreal sustenance ;  destitute  is  said  of  one's  outward 
circumstances  in  general.  A  person  is  bare  of  clothes 
or  money ;  he  is  destitute  of  friends,  of  resources,  or 
of  comforts ;  '  Destitute  of  that  faithful  guide,  the  com- 
pass, tbe  ancients  had  no  other  method  of  regulating 
their  course  than  by  observing  tbe  sun  and  stars.*— Ro- 


BARE,  MERE. 

Bare  (v.  Bare,  naked) ;  mere,  in  Latin  mens  mere, 
properly  solus  alone,  from  the  Greek  ntipw  to  divide, 
signifies  separated  from  others. 

Bare  is  used  in  a  positive  sense :  were,  negatively. 
The  bare  recital  of  some  events  brings  tears.  The 
mere  circumstance  or  receiving  favours  ought  uol  to 
bind  any  person  to  the  opinions  of  another. 

The  bare  idea  of  being  in  the  company  of  a  mur- 
derer is  apt  to  awaken  horrour  in  the  mind ;  l  He  who 
goes  no  farther  than  bare  Justice,  stops  at  tbe  begin- 
ning of  virtue.'— Blak.  The  mere  attendance  at  a 
place  of  worship  is  the  smallest  part  of  a  Christian's 
duty ;  *  I  would  advise  every  man,  who  would  not  ap- 
pear in  the  world  a  mere  scholar  or  philosopher,  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  social  virtue  of  complai- 
sance.'—Apmson. 

SCARCITY,  DEARTH. 
Scarcity  (v.  Rare)  is  a  generics:  term  to  denote  the 
circumstance  of  a  thing  being  scarce :  dearth,  which 
is  tbe  same  as  dearoess,  is  a  mode  of  scarcity  applied 
in  the  literal  sense  to  provisions  mostly,  as  provisions 
are  mostly  dear  when  they  are  searce;  the  word 
dearth  therefore  denotes  scarcity  in  a  high  degree: 
whatever  men  want,  and  find  It  difficult  to  procure, 
they  complain  of  its  scarcity;  when  a  country  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  visited  with  a  famine,  it  experiences 
tbe  frigbtfulleet  of  all  dearths. 

RARE,  SCARCE,  SINGULAR. 

Rare,  In  Latin  rams,  comes  from  the  Greek  ipaias 
thin;  scares,  in  Dutch  schaers  sparing,  comes  from 
sekeren  to  cut  or  clip,  signifying  cut  close ;  singular  (v. 
Particular.) 

Rare  uai  scarce  both  respect  number  and  quantity, 
which  admits  of  expansion  or  diminution:  rare  is  a 
thinned  number,  a  diminished  quantity;  scares  is  a 
short  quantity. 

Rare  is  applied  to  matters  of  convenience  or  luxury; 
mores  to  matters  of  utility  or  necessity:  that  which  Is 
rare  becomes  valuable,  and  fetches  a  high  price ;  that 
which  Is  scarce  becomes  precious,  and  tbe  loss  of  it  Is 
seriously  felt.    The  best  of  every  thing  is  In  its  nature 


rare;  there  will  never  be  a  superfluity  of  such  things, 
there  are,  however,  some  tilings,  as  particularly  curious 
plants,  or  particular  animals,  which,  owing  to  circuin 
stances,  are  always  rare:  that  which  is  most  in  use. 
will,  in  certain  cases,  be  ecarce ;  when  the  supply  of 
an  article  falls,  and  the  demand  for  it  continues,  it 
naturally  becomes  scarce.  An  aloe  in  blossom  is  a 
rarity,  for  nature  has  prescribed  such  limits  to  its 
growth  as  to  give  but  very  few  of  such  flowers ; '  A 
perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgement  is  one  of  tbe 
rarest  things  in  the  world.'— Btrxu.  Tbe  paintings 
of  Raphael,  and  other  distinguished  painters,  are  daily 
becoming  more  scarce,  because  time  will  diminish  their 
quantity,  although  not  their  value ;  { When  any  parti- 
cular piece  of  money  grew  very  scarce,  it  was  often 
reeolned  by  a  succeeding  entperour.'— Addison. 

What  is  rare  will  often  be  singular,  and  what  is 
singular  will  often,  on  that  account,  be  rare;  but 
they  are  not  necessarily  applied  to  the  same  object: 
fewness  is  the  idea  common  to  both ;  but  rare  is  said 
of  that  of  which  there  might  be  more ;  but  singular 
is  applied  to  that  which  Is  single,  or  nearly  single,  in 
its  kind.  The  rare  is  that  which  la  always  sought 
for ;  the  singular  is  not  always  that  which  one  esteems : 
a  thing  is  rare  which  is  difficult  to  be  obtained ;  a  thing 
is  singular  for  its  peculiar  qualities,  good  or  bad ;  'We 
should  learn,  by  reflecting  on  the  misfortunes  which 
have  attended  others,  that  there  is  nothing  singular  In 
those  which  befall  ourselves.'—  Msusoth  {Letters 
of  Cicero).  Indian  plants  are  many  of  them  rare  In 
England,  because  the  climate  will  not  agree  with  them; 
the  sensitive  plant  is  singular  ^  as  its  quality  of  yielding 
to  the  touch  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  plants. 

Scarce  is  applied  only  in  tbe  proper  sense  to  physical 
objects ;  rare  and  singular  are  applicable  to  moral 
objects.  One  speaks  ot  a  rare  instance  of  fidelity,  of 
which  many  like  examples  cannot  be  found ;  of  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  depravity,  when  a  parallel  case  can 
scarcely  be  found. 

SIMPLE,  SINGLE,  SINGULAR. 
Simple,  In  Latin  simplex  or  sine  plied  without  a 
fold,  Is  opposed  to  the  complex,  which  has  many  folds, 
or  to  tbe  compound  which  has  several  parts  involved 
or  connected  with  each  other;  'To  make  the  com- 
pound for  the  rich  metal  simple,  Is  an  adulteration  or 
counterfeiting. '—Bacon.  Single  and  singular  (v.  One) 
are  opposed,  one  to  double,  and  the  other  to  multifa- 
rious; 

Mankind  with  other  animals  compare, 
Single  bow  weak  and  Impotent  they  are 

Jkntns. 
'  Tbese  busts  of  the  emnerours  and  empresses  are  all 
very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  almost  singular  In  their 
kind:'— Addison.  We  may  speak  of  a  ample  circum- 
stance as  independent  of  any  thing ;  of  a  single  in- 
Btanoeior  circumstance  as  unaccompanied  by  any  other : 
and  a  singular  Instance  as  one  that  rarely  has  its  like 
In  the  moral  application  to  the  person,  simplicity,  as 
far  as  it  is  opposed  to  duplicity  in  the  heart,  can  never 
be  excessive;  but  when  it  lies  In  the  head,  so  that  it 
cannot  penetrate  the  folds  and  doublings  of  other  per- 
sons, it  is  a  fault ;  '  Nothing  extraneous  must  cleave 
to  the  eye  in  the  act  of  seeing;  its  bare  object  must  be 
as  naked  as  truth,  as  simple  and  unmixed  as  sincerity.' 
—South.  Singleness  of  heart  and  intention  i*  that 
species  of  simplicity  which  is  altogether  to  be  admired ; 
singularity  may  be  either  good  or  bad  according  to 
circumstances ;  to  be  singular  in  virtue  is  to  be  truly 
good;  but  to  be  singular  in  manner  fa  affectation, 
which  is  at  variance  with  genuine  simplicity,  If  not 
directly  opposed  to  it ;  *  From  the  onion  of  the  crowns 
to  the  Revolution  in  1688,  Scotland  was  placed  in  a 
political  situation  tbe  most  singular  and  most  unhappy.* 
— RoaaaTsojt. 

SOME,  ANY. 
Some,  probably  contracted  from  so  a  one  or  such  a 
one,  is  altogether  restrictive  in  its  sense:  any,  from  a 
one,  is  altogether  universal  and  indefinite.  Some  ap- 
plies to  one  particular  part  in  distinction  from  the  rest*. 
Zto  every  individual  part  without  distinction.  Some 
ik  this,  and  others  thai:  any  person  might  believe 
if  he  would ;  any  one  can  conquer  his  passions  who 
calls  in  the  aid  of  religion.     In  consequence  of  this 
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distinction  in  ferae,  unworn  only  b«  raed  In  particular 
affirmative  propositions;  but  say,  which  It  equivalent  - 
to  all,  may  be  either  In  negative,  interrogative,  or  by- 

Kthetical  propositions:  some  say  so:   does  anyone 
lieve  U1    He  will  not  give  to  any. 

SOLITARY,  SOLE,  ONLY,  SINGLE. 
Solitary  and  sole  are  both  derived  from  solus  alone 
or  whole ;  only,  that  is  onely,  signifies  the  quality 
of  unity ;   single  is  an  abbreviation  of  singular  (a. 

All  these  terms  are  more  or  lew  opposed  to  several 
or  many.  Solitary  and  tots  signify  one  left  by  itself; 
the  former  mostly  in  application  to  particular  sensible 
objects,  the  latter  In  regard  mostly  to  moral  objects: 
a  eolUary  shrub  expresses  not  only  one  shrub,  but  one 
that  has  been  left  to  itself; 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green. 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.— Miltoh. 
The  sole  cause  or  reason  signifies  that  reason  or  cause 
which  stands  unsupported  by  any  thing  else;  'All 
things  are  but  insipid  to  a  man  in  comparison  of  that 
one,  which  is  the  sole  minion  of  his  fancy/— South. 
Only  does  not  include  the  Idea  of  desertion  or  depriva- 
tion, but  it  comprehends  that  of  want  or  deficiency : 
to  say  of  a  person  that  he  has  only  one  shilling  in  bis 
pocket,  means  to  imply,  that  he  wants  more  or  ought 
to  have  more.  Single  eignifles  simply  one  or  more  de- 
tached from  others,  without  conveying  any  other  col- 
lateral Idea :  a  single  sheet  of  paper  may  be  sometimes 
more  convenient  than  a  double  one;  a  single  shilling 
may  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present  purpose: 
there  may  be  single  ones,  as  well  as  a  single  one;  but 
the  other  terms  exclude  the  idea  of  there  being  any 
thing  else, 

Thy  rear 
Will  save  ns  trial,  what  the  least  can  do, 
Single  against  the  wished.— Milton. 
A  solitary  act  of  generosity  is  not  sufficient  to  charac- 
terize a  man  as  generous :  with  most  criminals  the 
sole  ground  of  their  defence  rests  upon  their  not  having 
learned  to  know  and  do  better:   harsh  language  and 
severe  looks  axe  not  the  only  means  of  correcting  the 
faults  of  others:   single  instances  of  extraordinary 
talents  now  and  then  present  themselves  in  the  course 
of  an  age. 

In  the  adverbial  form,  solely^  only,  and  singly  are 
employed  with  a  similar  distinction.  The  disasters 
which  attend  an  unsuccessful  military  enterprise  are 
seldom  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  incapacity  of  th  • 
general:  there  are  many  circumstances  both  in  the 
natural  and  moral  world  which  are  to  be  accounted  for 
only  by  admitting  a  providence  as  presented  to  us  in 
Divine  revelation:  there  are  many  things  which  men 
could  not  effect  singly  that  might  be  effected  by  them 
conjointly 

ONE,  SINGLE,  ONLY. 
Unity  is  the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  signification  of  one,  which  is 
opposed  to  none ;  single,  in  Latin  singulus  each  or 
one  by  itself,  probably  contracted  from  sine  angnlo 
without  an  angle,  because  what  Is  entirely  by  itself 
cannot  form  an  angle,  signifies  that  one  which  is  ab- 
stracted from  others,  and  is  particularly  opposed  to 
two,  or  a  double  which  may  form  a  pair;  ealj 
traeted  from  onely,  signifying  in  the  form  of  unuy,  n 
employed  for  that  of  which  there  is  no  more.  A 
person  has  one  child,  Is  a  positive  expression  that  be- 
speaks Its  own  meaning:  a  person  has  a  single  child, 
conveys  the  Idea  that  there  ought  to  be  or  might  be 
more,  that  more  was  expected,  or  that  once  there 
were  more:  a  person  has  an  only  child,  implies  that  he 


For  shame,  RutiHans,  can  you  bear  the  sight 

Of  one  exposed  for  all,  in  single  fight  T— Drtdsh. 

Homely  but  wholesome  roots 
My  daily  rood,  and  water  from  the  nearest  spring 
My  only  drink.— Film  ex. 

BESIDES,  MOREOVER. 
Besides  that  is,  by  the  side,  next  to,  marks  simply 


the  connexion  which  subsists  between  what  goes  be- 
fore and  what  follows ;  moreover,  that  is,  more  than 
all  else,  marks  the  addition  of  something  particular  to 
what  has  already  been  said. 

Thus  in  enumerating  the  good  qualities  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, we  may  say,  "  be  is  besides  of  a  peaceable 
disposition."  on  concluding  any  subject  of  question 
we  may  Introduce  a  farther  clause  by  a  moreover: 
"  Moreover  we  must  not  forget  the  claims  of  those 
who  will  suffer  by  such  a  change ;"  » Now,  the  best 
way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  any  thing, 
is  really  to  be  what  he  would  seem  to  be.  Besides, 
that  it  is  many  times  as  troublesome  to  make  good  the 
pretence  of  a  good  quality  as  to  have  it'— Tillotson. 
rIt  being  granted  that  God  governs  the  world,  it  will 
follow  also  that  he  does  it  by  means  suitable  to  the 
natures  of  the  things  that  he  governs ;  and  moreover 
man  being  by  nature  a  free,  moral  agent,  and  so  ca- 
pable of  deviating  from  his  duly,  as  well  as  performlug 
ft,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  governed  by  laws ' 
— South. 

BESIDES,  EXCEPT. 

Besides  (e.  Moreover),  which  is  here  taken  as  a  pre- 
position, expresses  the  idea  of  addition ;  except  ex- 
presses that  of  exclusion. 

There  were  many  there  besides  ourselves;  no  one 
extent  ourselves  will  be  admitted ;  '  Besides  impiety, 
discontent  carries  along  with  It  as  its  inseparable 
concomitants,  several  other  sinful  passions.'— Blair. 
•  Neither  Jealousy  nor  envy  can  dwell  with  the  Su- 
preme Being.  He  Is  a  rival  to  none,  he  is  an  enemy  to 
none,  except  to  such  as,  by  rebellion  against  his  laws, 
seek  enmity  with  him.'— Blair. 

UNLESS,  EXCEPT. 
Unless,  which  is  equivalent  to  if  lees,  if  not,  or  it 
one  fail,  b  employed  only  for  the  particular  case ;  but 
except  has  always  a  reference  to  some  general  rule,  of 
which  an  exception  m  hereby  signified :  I  shall  not  do 
It  unless  be  ask  me ;  no  one  can  enter  except  those 
who  are  provided  with  tickets ;  '  Unless  money  can 
be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be  carried  on.'— Black- 
stomk.  *  If  a  wife  continues  in  the  use  of  her  jewels 
till  her  husband's  death,  she  shall  afterward  retain 
them  against  his  executors  and  administrators,  and  all 
other  persons  except  creditors.'— Blackstomc. 

HOWEVER,  YET,  NEVERTHELESS, 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 

These  conjunctions  are  in  grammar  termed  adverse 
five,  because  tbey  Join  sentences  together  that  stand 
more  or  tees  in  opposition  to  each  other.  However  is 
the  most  general  and  indefinite ;  it  serves  as  a  conclu- 
sive deduction  drawn  from  the  whole. 

The  truth  is  however  not  yet  all  come  out :  by  which 
is  understood  that  much  of  the  truth  has  been  told, 
and  much  yet  remains  to  be  told :  so  likewise  in  simi- 
lar sentences ;  I  am  not,  however,  of  that  opinion ; 
where  it  Is  implied  either  that  many  hold  the  opinion, 
or  much  may  be  said  of  it ;  but  be  that  as  It  may,  I 
am  not  of  that  opinion :  however  you  may  rely  on  my 
assistance  to  that  amount ;  that  Is,  at  all  events,  let 
whatever  happen,  you  may  rely  on  so  much  of  my 
assistance :  however,  as  is  obvious  from  the  above  ex 
amples,  connects  not  only  one  single  proposition,  but 
many  propositions  either  expressed  or  understood; 
*  However  It  is  but  just  sometimes  to  give  the  world  a 
representation  of  the  bright  side  of  human  nature.'— 
Huooss.  ret,  nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding,  are 
mostly  employed  to  set  two  specifick  propositions 
either  in  contrast  or  direct  opposition  to  each  other; 
the  two  latter  are  but  species  of  the  former,  pointing 
out  the  opposition  in  a  more  speclnck  manner. 

There  are  cases  In  which  yet  is  peculiarly  proper ; 
others  in  which  nevertheleee,  and  others  In  which  not- 
withstanding,  Is  preferable.  Tot  bespeaks  a  simple 
contrast ;  Addison  was  not  a  good  speaker,  yet  he  was 
an  admirable  writer ;  Johnson  was  a  man  of  uncouth 
manners,  yet  he  had  a  good  heart  and  a  sound  bead ; 
'  He  had  not  that  reverence  for  the  queen  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  wisdom  and 
breeding ;  vet  he  was  Impertinently  solicitous  to  know 
what  her  Majesty  said  of  him  In  private.'-CLARiei 
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•o*. '  Jftnrlkd—  and  notwitMHtmdtng  could  not  ia 
these  cases  have  been  substituted.  Nevertheless  and 
notwithstanding  are  mostly  used  to  imply  effects  or 
consequences  opposite  to  what  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  result  He  has  acted  an  unworthy  part ; 
nevertheloso  I  will  be  a  friend  to  him  as  far  as  I  can; 
that  is,  although  he  has  acted  an  unworthy  part,  I  will 
be  no  less  his  friend  at  far  at  lies  in  my  power ;  '  There 
will  always  be  something  thai  we  shall  wish  to  have 
flnislied,  and  be  nevertheless  unwilling  to  begin.'— 
Johnson.  Notwithstanding  all  1  have  said,  he  stiD 
persists  in  his  own  Imprudent  conduct,  that  is,  all  I 
have  said  notwithstanding  or  not  restraining  him  from 
t,  he  still  persists.  He  is  still  rich  notwithstanding 
his  loss;  that  is,  bis  loss  notwithstanding,  or  not 
standing  in  the  way  of  it,  he  is  still  rich ;  rJfotwitk- 
standing  there  is  such  infinite  room  between  man  and 
his  Maker  for  the  creative  power  to  exert  itself  In,  it 
is  impossible  that  It  ever  should  be  filled  up.'— Addi- 
son. From  this  resolution  of  the  terms,  more  than 
from  any  specinck  rule,  we  may  judge  of  their  distinct 
applications,  and  clearly  perceive  that  in  such  cases  as 
those  above-cited  the  conjunctions  nevertheless  and 
notwithstanding  could  not  be  substituted  for  each  other, 
nor  yet  for  either :  in  other  cases,  however,  where  the 
objects  are  less  definitely  pointed  out,  they  may  be  used 
indifferently.  The  Jesuits  piqued  themselves  always 
Upon  their  strict  morality,  mid  not  {notwithstanding, 
or  neverthsloss)  they  admitted  of  many  things  not 
altogether  consonant  with  moral  principle:  you  know 
that  these  are  but  tales,  pot  (notunthotandtng,  nsver- 


ALL,  WHOLE. 

All  and  whole  are  derived  fVom  the  same  source,  that 
h\  in  German  all  and  heil  whole  or  sound,  Dutch  all, 
act,  or  AmI,  Saxon  si,  wol,  Danish  el,  aid,  Greek  Ms* 
Hebrew  *y> 

Ml  respects  a  number  of  individuals ;  whols  respects 
a  single  body  with  Its  components :  we  have  not  mU, 
if  we  have  not  the  whole  number;  we  have  not  the 
whole,  if  we  have  not  all  the  parts  of  which  it  kv  com- 
posed. It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  human  capacity 
to  take  more  than  a  partial  survey  of  all  the  interest- 
ing objects  which  the  wools  globe  contains. 

When  applied  to  spiritual  objects  in  a  general  sense; 
all  is  preferred  to  whole;  but  when  the  object  is  spe- 
cifick, whole  in  preferable:  thus  we  say.  oil  hope  was 
lost;  but, our  whole  hope  rested  in  this;  'It  will  be 
asked  bow  the  drama  moves  if  It  be  not  credited.  It 
Is  credited  with  oil  the  credit  due  to  a  drama.'— John- 
son. '  The  whole  story  of  the  transactions  between 
Edward  Harold  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  Is  told  so 
differently  by  ancient  writers,  that  there  are  few  im- 
portant passages  of  the  English  history  liable  to  so 
great  uncertainty.'— Hums. 

ALL,  EVERY,  EACH. 

Jill  is  collective;  every  single  or  individual;  sac* 
distributive. 

All  and 
each  is  restrictive : 

Geat  numbers ;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  small 
rs.  All  men  are  not  born  with  the  same  taient, 
elUier  in  degree  or  kind ;  but  overs  man  has  a  talent 
peculiar  to  himself:  a  parent  divides  his  property 
among  his  children,  and  gives  to  each  bis  due  share; 
•  Harold  by  bis  marriage  broke  aft  measures  with  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.'— Humb.  *  Every  man's  per- 
formances, to  be  rightly  estimated,  must  be  compared 
to  the  state  of  the  age  In  which  be  lived.'— Johnson. 
1  Taken  singly  and  Individually,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  each  event  wrought  for  good.  They 
must  be  viewed  in  their  consequences  and  effects.*— 
Blaie. 


ence  subsists  between  any  two  numbers,  or  is 


!  every  are  universal  in  their  signification : 
Lrtelive :  the  former  arc  used  in  speaking  of 


NUMEROUS,  NUMERAL,  NUMERICAL. 
/tumorous  signifies  literally  containing  a  number, 
and  is  taken  to  denote  a  great  many  or  a  great  num- 
ber ;  numeral  and  numerical  both  Imply  belonging  to 
number.  Numeral  is  applied  to  a  class  of  words  In 
grammar,  as  a  numeral  adjective,  or  a  numeral  noun : 
numerical  Is  applied  to  whatever  other  objects  respect 
as  a  numerical  difference,  where  the  ditfer- 


BPECIAL,  SPECIFICK,  PARTICULAR. 

Special,  in  Latin  sptciaUs,  signifies  belonging  to  the 
species ;  particular,  belonging  to  a  particle  or  small 
part ;  specifick,  In  Latin  spccQuxu,  ftoin  species  a  spe- 
cies, and  /ado  to  make,  signifies  making  a  species. 
The  special  is  that  which  comes  under  the  general ; 
the  particular  is  that  which  comes  under  the  special . 
heuce  we  speak  of  a  special  rule;  but  a  particular 
case ;  '  God  claims  it  as  a  special  part  of  bis  preroga- 
tive to  have  the  entire  disposal  of  riches.'— South. 
Particular  and  specifics  are  both  applied  to  the  pro- 
perties of  individuals ;  but  particular  Is  said  of  the 
contingent  circumstances  ol  things,  specifick  of  their 
inherent  properties ;  every  plant  has  something  parti 
cular  in  itsslf  different  from  others,  it  'j  either  longer 
or  shorter,  weaker  or  stronger ;  *  Every  stale  has  a 
particular  principle  of  happiness,  and  this  principle 
may  in  each  be  carried  to  a  mischievous  excess.'— 
Goldsmith.  The  specifick  property  of  a  plaut  is  that 
which  it  has  in  common  with  its  species ;  •  The  impu- 
tation of  being  a  fool  is  a  thing  which  mankind,  of  an 
others,  hi  the  most  impatient  of,  it  being  a  blot  upon 
the  prime  and  specific*  perfection  of  human  nature.'— 
Booth.  Particular  is,  therefore,  a  term  adapted  to 
loose  discourse ;  specifick  is  a  rcicntiuck  term  which 
describes  things  minutely. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  particularixs  and  epecify  : 
we  particularite  for  the  sake  of  information ;  we  spe- 
cify tar  the  sake  of  instruction :  io  describing  a  man's 
person  and  dress  we  particularize  if  we  mention  every 
thing  singly  which  can  be  said  upon  it ;  in  delineating 


a  plan  it  Is  necessary  to  specify  time,  place,  distance, 
materials,  and  every  thing  else  which  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  of  it  into  execution* 


PARTICULAR,  INDIVIDUAL. 
Particular  (v.  Peculiar);  individual,  in  French  in- 
dividual,  Latin  tndividuus,  signifies  that  which  cannot 
be  divided. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  one  object; 
but  particular  is  much  more  specifick  than  individual ; 
the  particular  confines  us  to  one  object  only  of  many 
but  individual  may  be  said  of  any  one  object  among 
many.  A  particular  object  cannot  be  misuiiderstoud 
for  any  other,  while  it  remains  particular;  but  the 
individual  object  can  never  be  known  from  otlier  indi- 
vidual objects,  while  It  remains  only  individual.  Par- 
ticular is  a  term  used  in  regard  to  individuals,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  general:  individual  is  a  term  used  in 
regard  to  collectives ;  and  is  opposed  to  the  whole  or 
that  which  is  divisible  into  parts;  *  Those  particular 
speeches,  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  rants,  are  blemishes  in  our  English  tragedy.'— 
AnmsoN. 

To  give  thee  being,  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side, 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear.— Milton 


ALONE,  SOLITARY,  LONELT. 

Alone,  compounded  of  all  and  one,  signifies  alto- 

{ [ether  one,  or  single ;  that  is,  by  one's  self;  eolitary, 
n  French  solitaire,  Latin  solitarius,  from  solus  alone, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  alone;  lonely  signifies  In 
the  manner  of  alone. 

Alone  marks  the  state  of  a  person;  solitary  the 

quality  of  a  person  or  thing ;  lonely  the  quality  of  a 

thing  onry.    A  person  walks  alone,  or  takes  a  solitary 

walk  in  a  lonely  place. 

Whoever  likes  to  be  much  alone  is  of  a  solitary 

rn; 

Here  we  stand  clone, 
As  m  oar  form  distinct,  pre  eminenL— Yocno. 
Wherever  a  man  can  be  meat  and  oAeucst  areas,  that  Is 
a  solitary  or  lonely  place;  *  I  would  wish  no  roan  to 
deceive  himself  with  opinions  which  he  has  not  tho- 
roughly reflected  upon  in  his  solitary  hours.'— Co» 
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Within  an  ancient  forest? •  ample  Targe 
There  standi  a  lonely,  but  a  healthful  dwelling, 
Buill  for  convenience  and  the  use  of  life.— Rows. 


ALSO,  LIKEWISE,  TOO. 

Also,  compounded  of  all  and  so,  signifies  literally  all 
in  the  same  manner ;  likewise*  compounded  of  like  and 
wise  or  manner,  signifies  in  like  manner ;  too.  a  varia- 
tion of  the  numeral  two,  signifies  what  may  be  added 
or  Joined  to  another  thing  from  its  similarity. 

These  adverbial  expressions  obviously  convey  the 
same  idea  of  including  or  classing  certain  objects  to- 
gether upon  a  supposed  ground  of  affinity.  Also  is  a 
more  general  term,  and  has  a  more,  comprehensive 
meaning,  as  it  implies  a  sameness  in  the  whole;  *  Let 
ns  only  think  for  a  little  of  that  reproach  of  modern 
times,  that  gulf  of  time  and  fortune,  the  passion  for 
gaming,  which  is  so  often  the  refuge  of  the  idle  sons  of 
pleasure,  and  often  also  the  last  resource  of  the  ruined.' 
— Blair.  Likewise  is  more  specifick  and  limited  in  Its 
acceptation ;  •  All  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a 
wife,  and  a  mother,  may  be  well  performed,  though  a 
lady  should  not  be  the  finest  woman  at  an  opera. 
They  are  likewise  consistent  with  a  moderate  share  of 
wit,  a  plain  dress,  and  a  modest  air.'— Stkslb. 

Too  is  still  more  limited  than  either,  and  refers  only 
to  a  single  object;  'Long  life  is  of  all  others  the  most 
general,  and  seemingly  the  most  innocent  object  of 
desire.  With  respect  to  this,  too,  We  so  frequently  err. 
that  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  many  to  have  bad 
their  wish  denied.'— Blair. 

44  He  also  was  among  the  number"  may  convey  the 
Idea  of  totality  both  as  respects  the  person  and  the 
event:  "  he  writes  likewise  a  very  fine  hand"  conveys 
the  Idea  of  similar  perfection  in  his  writing  as  in  other 
qualifications :  "  he  said  so  (so,"  dignities  he  said  so  in 
addition  to  the  others;  he  said  it  likewise  would  imply 
that  he  said  the  same  thing,  or  in  the  same  manner. 

SOLITARY,  DESERT,  DESOLATE. 
Solitary  is  derived  from  the  Latin  solus  alone ;  desert 
fe  the  same  as  deserted;  desolate,  in  Latiu  desolatus, 
signifies  made  solitary. 

All  these  epithet*  are  applied  to  places,  but  with 
different  modification*  of  the  common  idea  of  solitnde 
which  belongs  to  them.  The  solitary  simply  denotes 
the  afasenceof  all  beings  of  the  same  kind:  thus  a  -place 
js  solitary  to  a  man,  where  there  is  no  human  being  but 
himself;  and  it  is  soUtary  to  a  brute,  when  there  are 
no  brutes  with  which  it  can  hold  society;  'The  first 
time  we  behold  the  hero  (Ulysses),  we  find  him  discon- 
solately sluing  on  the  solitary  shore,  sighing  to  return 
In  Ithaca.*— Wharton.  Desert  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
place  made  solitary  by  being  shunned,  from  Its  unfit- 
ness as  a  place  of  residence ;  all  deserts  are  places  of 
such  wildness  as  seems  to  frighten  away  almost  all 
Inhabitants; 

A  peopled  city  made  a  desert  place.— Drydkh. 
Desolate  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  made  solitary,  or 
bare  of  inhabitants,  and  all  traces  of  habitation,  by 
violent  means;  every  country  may  become  desolate 
which  is  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  a  ravaging  army; 

Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  friends 

And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss ; 

But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt, 

E*n  desolate  in  crowds.— Thomson. 


TO  RECEDE,  RETREAT,  RETIRE,  WITH- 
DRAW, SECEDE. 

To  recede  is  to  go  back;  to  retreat  is  to  draw  back ; 
the  former  Is  a  simple  action,  suited  to  one's  conve- 
nience; the  latter  is  a  particular  action,  dictated  by 
necessity :  we  recede  by  a  direct  backward  movement; 
W3  retreat  by  an  Indirect  backward  movement:  we 
recede  a  few  steps  in  order  to  observe  an  object  more 
distinctly;  we  retreat  from  the  position  we  have  taken, 
In  order  10  escape  danger:  whoever  can  advance  can 
recede  ;  bnt  in  general  those  only  retreat  whose  advance 
is  not  free :  receding  is  the  act  of  every  one ;  retreating 
fa  peculiarly  die  act  of  soldiers,  or  those  who  make  hos- 
tile movements.  To  retire  and  withdraw  originally 
signify  the  same  as  retreat,  that  is,  draw  back  or  off; 
butrthey  agree  In  application  mostly  with  recede:  to 


recede  is  to  goback-fiom  a  given  spot;  but  tortttrt  and 
withdraw  have  respect  to  the  place  or  the  presence  of 
the  persons :  we  may  recede  on  an  open  plain ;  but  we 
retire  or  withdraw  from  a  room,  or  from  some  company. 
In  this  application  withdraw  is  the  more  familiar  term: 
retire  may  likewise  be  used  for  an  army ;  but  it  denotes 
a  much  more  leisurely  action  ihan  retreat :  a  general 
retreats,  by  compulsion,  from  an  enemy;  but  he  may 
retire  from  an  enemy's  country  when  there  is  no  enemy 
present. 

Recede,  retire,  withdraw,  and  retreat,  are  also  used 
in  a  moral  application ;  secede  is  used  only  in  this  sense : 
a  person*  recedes  from  his  engagement,  which  is  seldom 
justifiable;  or  he  may  recede  from  his  pretensions, 
which  Is  mostly  commendable;  *  We  were  soon  brought 
to  the  necessity  of  receding  from  our  imagined  equality 
with  our  cousins.'— Johnsoh.  A  person  retires  from 
business  when  he  ceases  to  carry  it  on  any  longer ; 
'  Retirement  from  the  world's  cares  and  pleasures  has 
been  often  recommended  as  useful  to  repentance.'— 
JoHirsoic.  A  person  withdraws  from  a  society  either 
for  a  time  or  altogether; '  A  temptation  may  withdraw 
for  awhile,  and  return  again,'— South.  As  life  is  rell> 
glously  considered  as  a  warfare  with  the  world,  they 
are  said  to  retreat  from  the  contest  who  do  not  enter 
into  its  pleasures;  '  How  certain  is  our  ruin,  unless  we 
sometimes  retreat  from  this  pestilential  region  (the  " 
world  of  pleasure}.'— Blair.  To  secede  Is  a  public 
act:  men  eeceke  from  a  religious  or  political  body: 
withdraw  |s  a  private  act;  they  withdraw  themselves 
as  individual  members  from  any  society ;  '  Pisistratus 
and  his  sons  maintained  their  usurpations  during  a 
period  of  sixty-eight  years,  including  those  of  Pisis- 
tratus's  secessions  from  Athsns.'— Cumberland. 


PRIVACY,  RETIREMENT,  SECbUBION. 

Privacy  literally  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  art* 
vote;  but  when  taken  by  itself  it  signifies  the  state  of 
being  private :  retirement  literally  signifies  the  abstract 
act  of  retiring:  and  seclusion  that  of  secluding  one's 
self:  but  retirement  by  Itself  frequently  denotes  a  state 
of  being  retired,  or  a  place  of  retirement;  seclusion,  a 
state  of  being  secluded :  hence  we  say  a  person  lives  in 
privacy,  in  retirement,  in  seclusion :  privacy  is  opposed 
to  publicity;  be  who  lives  in  privacy,  thei   " 


who  follows  bo  pubiick  line,  who  lives  so  as  to  i 
known ; 

Fry  with  me  to  some  safe,  some  sacred  privacy. 

Row* 
Retirement  Is  opposed  to  openness  or  freedom  of  access , 
he,  therefore,  who  lives  in  retirement,  withdraws  from 
the  society  or  others,  he  lives  by  himself; '  In  our.  retire' 
menta  every  thing  disposes  us  to  be  serious.1— Addison. 
Seclueion  Is  the  excess  of  retirement ;  he  who  lives  In 
seclusion  bars  all  access  to  himself;  he  shuts  himself 
from  the  world; 

What  can  thy  imag'ry  of  sorrow  mean  1 
Secluded  from  the  world,  and  all  its  care, 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fear  1 

Prior 
Privacy  is  most  suitable  for  such  as  are  in  circum- 
stances of  humiliation,  whether  from  their  misfortune 
or  their  fault :  retirement  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  those 
who  are  of  a  reflective  turn ;  but  occlusion  is  chosen 
only  by  those  who  labour  tinder  some  strong  affection 
of  the  mind,  whether  of  a  religious  or  physical  nature. 


TO  ABDICATE,  DESERT 
The  following  celebrated  speech  of  Lord  Somen,  in 
1688,  on  King  James's  vacating  the  throne,  may  be 
admitted  as  a  happy  elucidation  of  these  two  important 
words;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  they  come 
sufficiently  close  in  signification  to  render  any  com- 
parison necessary. 

"  What  is  appointed  me  to  speak  to  is  your  Lord- 
ships' first  amendment  by  which  the  word  abdicated  in 
the  Commons'  vote  is  changed  into  the  word  deserted, 
and  I  am  to  acquaint  your  Lordships  what  some  of  the 
grounds  are  that  induced  the  Commons  to  insist  on  the 
word  abdicated,  and  not  to  agree  to  your  amendment. 
"The  first  reason  your  Lordships  are  pleased  te 
deliver  for  your  changing  the  word  is,  that  the  word 
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abdicated  your  Lordships  do  not  Had  !i  a  word  known 
to  the  common  law  of  England,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  used.  The  next  Is  that  the  common  appli- 
cation of  the  word  amounts  to  a  voluntary  express 
renunciation,  which  Is  not  in  this  case,  nor  will  follow 
from  the  premises. 

"  My  Lords,  as  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  if  it  be  an 
objection  that  the  word  abdicated  hath  not  a  known 
sense  in  the  common  law  of  England,  there  Is  the  same 
objection  against  the  word  deserted ;  so  that  your  Lord- 
ships* first  reason  hath  the  same  force  against  your 
own  amendment,  as  against  the  term  used  by  the  Com- 
mons. 

44  The  words  are  both  Latin  words,  and  used  In  the 
best  authors,  and  both  of  a  known  signification  ;  their 
meaning  is  very  well  understood,  though  it  be  true  their 
meaning  is  not  the  same.  The  word  abdicate  doth 
naturally  and  properly  signify,  entirely  to  renounce, 
throw  off,  disown,  relinquish  any  thing  or  person,  so  as 
to  have  no  farther  to  do  with  it ;  and  that  whether  It  be 
done  by  express  words  or  in  writing  (which  is  the  sense 
your  Lordships  put  upon  it,  and  which  is  properly 
called  resignation  or  cession),  or  by  doing  such  acts  as 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  holding  and  retaining  of  the 
thing,  which  the  Commons  take  to  be  the  present  case, 
and  therefore  make  choice  of  the  word  abdicate,  as  that 
which  they  thought  did  above  all  others  express  that 
mesning.    And  m  this  latter  sense  it  is  taken  by  others ; 


and  that  this  is  the  true  signification  of  the  word  I  shall 
show  your  Lordships  out  of  the  best  authors. 

"  The  first  I  shall  men  Hon  is  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli 
et  Paris,  t.  3,  c  4,  $  4.  Venit  enlm  hoc  non  ex  jure 
clvlli,  sed  ex  jure  natural!,  quo  quisque  suum  potest 
abdicare,  et  ex  natural!  prwsumptione.  qui  volulsse  quia 
creditor  quod  sufficienter  signifieavit  And  then  be 
goes  on:  Recusari  hssreditas,  non  tantum  verbis  sed 
etlam  re,  potest,  et  quo  vis  indicio  voluntatis. 

u  Another  instance  which  I  shall  mention,  to  show 
that  for  abdicating  a  thing  it  is  sufficient  to  do  an  act 
which  Is  Inconsistent  with  retaining  It,  though  there  be 
nothing  of  express  renunciation,  is  out  of  Calvin's  Lexi- 
con Juridicum,  where  be  says,  Generum  abdicat  qui 
•poneam  repudiat    Here   is  an   abdication  without 


express  words,  but  it  is  by  doing  such  an  act  as  doth, 
ifnciently  signify  his  purpose. 
The  next  author  I  shall  quote  is  Brtssonfus,  De 


ntly  signify  bis  i 

e  next  author  I 
Verboram  Slgnincallone,  who  hath  this  passage :  Homo 
liber  qui  seipsum  vendit  abdicat  se  statu  suo.  That  is, 
he  who  sells  himself  hath  thereby  done  such  an  act  as 
cannot  consist  with  his  former  state  of  freedom,  and  Is 
thereby  said  properly  se  abdicasse  statu  suo. 

"  Budcus,  in  his  Commentaries  Ad  Legem  Secundam 
de  Origine  Juris,  expounds  the  words  in  the  same  sense. 
Abdicate  se  mngistratu  est  idem  qnod  ablre  penitus 
magistratu.  He  that  goes  out  of  his  office  of  magistracy, 
let  It  be  In  what  manner  he  will,  has  abdicated  the 
magistracy. 

"And  Grotius, in  his  Book  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacls, 
1. 1,  c  4,  $  9,  seems  to  expound  the  word  abdicare  by 
manifests  habere  pro  derelict*;  that  is,  he  who  hath 
abdicated  any  thing  hath  so  far  relinquished  it,  that  he 
hath  no  right  of  return  to  It.  And  that  is  the  sense  the 
Commons  put  upon  the  word.  It  Is  an  entire  aliena- 
tion of  the  thing  abdicated,  and  so  stands  in  opposition 
to  dicare.  Dicat  qui  propriuni  aliquot  facit,  abdicat 
qui  alienat:  so  snya  Pralejus  In  his  Lexicon  Juris.  It 
is  therefore  insisted  on  as  the  proper  word  by  the  Coin- 


11  But  the  word  deserted  (which  fa  the  word  used  in 
the  amendment  made  by  your  Lordships)  hath  not  only 
a  very  doubtful  signification,  but  In  the  common  Ac- 
ceptance both  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  doth  signify 
only  a  bare  withdrawing,  a  temporary  quitting  of  a 
thing,  and  neglect  only,  which  leaveth  the  party  at 
liberty  of  returning  to  It  again.  Desertum  pro  ne~ 
glecto,  says  Spigelius  In  his  Lexicon.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  deserere  and  deretinquere  Is  expressly 
laid  down  by  Bartolus  on  the  8th  law  of  the  58th  title 
of  the  11th  book  of  the  Code,  and  his  words  are  these : 
Nota  diligenter  ex  hac  lege,  quod  aiiud  est  agrum  de- 
serere, aliud  derelinquere ;  qui  eniin  derelinquit  Ipsum 
ex  posnitentia  non  revocare,  sed  qui  dsserit,\nn  bien- 
nlum  potest 

u  Whereby  It  appears,  my  lords,  that  Is  called  de- 
sertion which  is  temporary  and  relievable;  that  Is 
called  dereliction  where  there  is  no  power  or  right  to 


"So  in  the  best  Latin  authors,  and  in  the  civil  bar 
deserere  exercitmm  Is  used  to  signify  soldiers  leaving 
their  colours ;  and  in  the  canon  law  to  desert  a  benefice 
signifies  no  more  than  to  be  a  non-resident 

"In  both  cases  the  (party  hath  not  only  a  right  of 
returning,  but  is  bound  to  return  again ;  which,  my 
Lords,  as  the  Commons  do  not  take  so  be  the  present 
ease,  so  they  cannot  think  that  your  Lordships  do,  be- 
cause it  is  expressly  said,  In  one  of  your  reasons  given 
in  defence  of  the  last  amendment,  that  your  Lordships 
have  been  and  are  willing  to  secure  the  nation  against 
the  return  of  King  James,  which  your  Lordships  would 
In  justice  do,  if  you  did  look  upon  It  to  be  no  more  than 
a  negligent  withdrawing,  which  leaveth  a  liberty  to  the 
party  to  return. 

"  For  which  reasons,  my  Lords,  the  Commons  cannot 
agree  to  the  first  amendment,  to  insert  the  word  de- 
serted instead  of  abdicated ;  because  ft  doth  not  in 
any  sort  come  up  to  their  sense  of  the  thing,  so  they 
apprehend  it  doth  not  reach  your  Lordships'  meaning  as 
it  is  expressed  in  your  reasons,  whereas  they  look  upon 
the  word  abdicated  to  express  properly  what  is  to  be 
Inferred  from  that  part  of  the  vote  to  whicJiyour  Lord- 
ships have  agreed,  vis.  *  That  King  James  fL,  by  going 
about  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  by  breaking  the 
original  contract  between  king  and  people,  and  by  vi- 
olating the  fundamental  laws,  and  withdrawing  him- 
self out  of  the  kingdom,  hath  thereby  renounced  to 
be  a  king  according  to  the  constitution.'  By  avowing 
to  govern  according  to  a  despotick  power  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  and  inconsistent  therewith,  he 
hath  renounced  to  be  a  king  according  to  the  law; 
such  a  king  as  be  swore  to  be  at  the  coronation ;  such 
a  king  to  whom  the  allegiance  of  an  English  subject  is 
due;  and  hath  set  up  another  kind  of  dominion;  which 
is  to  all  intents  an  abdication  or  abandoning  of  his 
legal  title  as  fully  as  if  it  bad  been  done  by  express 
words. 

"  And,  my  Lords,  for  these  reasons  the  Commons  do 
insist  upon  the  word  abdicated,  and  cannot  agree  to  the 
word  deserted." 

Without  all  this  learned  verbosity  it  will  be  obvious 
to  every  person  that  the  two  words  are  widely  distinct 
from  each  other ;  abdication  being  a  pure  act  of  dbcre 
lion  for  which  a  man  is  answerable  to  himself  only :  but 
desertion  an  act  which  involves  more  or  less  a  breach 
of  moral  obligation. 


TO  DIBMrSS,  DISCHARGE,  DISCARD. 

Dismiss,  In  Latin  dimieens,  participle  of  dimitto, 
compounded  of  di  and  mitto,  signifies  to  send  asunder 
or  away ;  discharge,  signifies  to  release  from  a  charge ; 
discard,  in  Spanish  descartar,  compounded  of  des 
and  eartar,  signifies  to  lay  cards  out  or  aside,  to  cast 
them  off. 

The  idea  of  removing  to  a  distance  is  included  in  all 
these  terms ;  but  with  various  collateral  circumstance*. 
Dismiss  is  the  general  term;  discharge  and  discard 
are  modes  of  dismissing :  dismiss  is  applicable  to  per- 
sons of  all  stations,  but  Is  used  more  particularly  for 
the  higher  orders :  discharge  on  the  other  hand  is  con- 
fined to  those  In  a  subordinate  station.  A  clerk,  or  an 
officer,  or  a  minister,  is  dismiesed ;  *  In  order  to  an  ac 
commodntion,  they  agreed  upon  this  preliminary,  that 
each  of  them  should  immediately  dismiss  his  privy 
counsellor.'— Addison.  A  menial  servant  or  a  soldier 
is  discharged;  'Mr.  Pope's  errands  were  so  frequent 
and  frivolous  that  the  footman  in  time  avoided  and  ne- 
glected him,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  discharged  some 
of  his  servants  for  their  obstinate  refusal  of  hb  nxw- 
saees.'— JoHNSoif. 

Neither  dismiss  nor  discharge  define  the  motive  of 
the  action;  they  are  used  indifferently  for  that  which 
is  voluntary,  or  the  contrary :  discard,  on  the  contrary, 
always  marks  a  dismissal  that  Is  not  agreeable  to  the 
party  discarded.  A  person  may  request  to  be  dismissed 
or  discharged,  but  never  to  be  discarded.  The  dismissal 
or  discharge  frees  a  person  from  the  obligation  or  n**> 
cessily  of  performing  a  certain  duty ; 

Dismiss  the  people  then,  and  give  command 
With  strong  repast  to  hearten  every  band.— Pops. 
The  discarding  throws  him  out  of  a  desirable  rank  or 
station :  •  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  whatever  Is  French, 
that  I  lately  discarded  an  humble  admirer  because  he 
neither  spoke  that  tongue  nor  drank  claret*— Brno  ill. 
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ffjej  are  an  applied  to  things  in  the  moral  sense,  and 
with  toe  same  distinction :  we  are  said  to  dismiss  our 
fears,  to  discharge  a  duty,  and  to  discard  a  sentiment 
from  the  mind : 

Resume  your  courage,  and  dumb*  your  care. 

Davos*. 
If  I  am  bound  to  pay  money  on  a  certain  day,  I  dis- 
charge the  obligation  if  1  pay  it  before  twelve  o'clock  at 
nigfaL'— BuLCKrroNi.   'Justice  dxecesrde  party  friend- 
abip  and  kindred-*— Addison. 


TO  LET,  LEAVE,  SUFFER. 

Let,  through  the  medium  of  the  Gothick  letan,  vnd 
other  changes  in  the  French  laisser,  German  lassen, 
Jtc  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Latin  laxo,  to 
loosen,  or  set  loose,  free ;  leave  (v.  7b  leave) ;  euffert 
from  the  Latin  suffero  to  bear  with,  signifies  not  to  put 
a  stop  to. 

The  removal  of  hindrance  or  constraint  on  the  ac- 


tions of  others,  is  implied  by  ail  these  terms ;  but  let  is 
than  base,  and  " 

I  leave  a  person  to  decide  on  a  matter  according  to  his 


a  less  formal  action 
fata 


suffer.    I 
in  the  road  by  fitting  out  of  his  way : 


own  discretion,  by  declining  lo  Interfere:  I  suffer  a 
person  to  go  his  own  way,  over  whom  I  am  expected 
to  esercise  a  control.  It  Is  in  general  most  prudent  to 
Ut  things  take  their  own  course;  'Where  there  is  a 
certainty  and  an  uncertainty,  let  the  uncertainty  go, 
and  hold  to  that  which  Is  certain.'— Saumoeeson.  In 
the  education  of  youth,  the  greatest  art  lies  in  leaving 
them  to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  their  minds  and  turn 
of  disposition  without  at  the  same  time  suffering  them 
to  do  any  thing  prejudicial  to  their  character  or  future 
interests; 

This  crime  I  could  not  leave  unpunished. 

DaifHAM. 

If  Pope  had  suffered  his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her, 
be  could  have  found  nothing  that  might  fill  her  place/ 
— Jommsoii. 


TO  LEAVE,  aUTT,  BELlNaUISH. 


Ewftto,  Greek  Xcfsw,  signifies  either  to  leave  or  be  want- 
"" one  is        -      -     -       -  -  •  - 


log, 


■  wanting  in  the  place  which  one 


Leave,  in  8axon  leafve.  in  Old  German  laube,  Latin 
mftto,  Greek  Xcfry,  signifies  <  "* 
use 
ms  ;  ent'e,  in  French  quitter,  from  the  Latin  quietus 
rest,  signifies  to  rest  or  remain,  to  give  up  the  hold  of: 
the  sense  of  relinquish  is  given  under  the  head  of 
Abandon. 

We  leave  that  to  which  we  may  Intend  to  return ; 
we  quit  that  to  which  we  return  no  more :  we  may 
leave  a  place  voluntarily  or  otherwise ;  but  we  relin- 
fmiak  it  unwillingly.  We  leave  persons  or  thlngB ;  we 
quit  and  rtUnouisk  thinp  only.  I  leave  one  person  in 
order  10  speak  to  another ;  I  leave  my  bouse  for  a  short 
time; 

Why  leave  we  not  the  fatal  Trojan  shore, 
And  measure  back  the  seas  we  cross'd  before  1 

Pope. 
!  quit  It  not  to  return  to  It;  « At  last  he  (Savage) 
swifted  the  house  of  his  friend.'— Johnson. 
They  preserve  the  same  distinction  in  the  moral  ap- 


plication. A  prudent  man  leaves  all  questions  about 
minor  matters  in  religion  and  politics  to  men  of  busy, 
restless  tempers;  'We  have  no  better  materials  to 
compound  the  priesthood  of.  than  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, which,  corrupted  as  It  is,  those  who  receive 
orders,  must  have  some  vices  to  leave  behind  them.'— 
6wirr.  It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  a  contem- 
plative mind  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  early  childhood, 
which  have  been  long  quitted  for  the  busy  scenes  of 
active  life; 

The  sacred  wrestler,  till  a  blessing 's  giv'n, 
Quits  not  his  hold,  but  halting,  conquers  heav'a. 
Waller. 
A  miser  is  loath  to  relinquish  the  gain  which  has 
added  so  greatly  to  his  stores  and  his  pleasures;  '  Al- 
though Charles  relinquished  almost  every  power  for 
the  crown,  he  would  neither  give  up  his  friends  to 
punishment,  nor  desert  wha«  he  esteemed  his  religion* 
duty.'— Hums. 


TO  LEAVE,  TAKE  LEAVE.  BID  FAREWELL, 
OR  ADIEU. 

Leave  is  here  general  as  before  (v.  To  leave) ;  it  ex- 
presses simply  the  idea  of  separating  oue's  self  from 
an  object,  whether  for  a  time  or  otherwise ;  to  take 
leave  and  bid  farewell  imply  a  separation  for  a  perpe- 
tuity. 

To  leave  Is  an  unqualified  action,  it  Is  applied  to  ob- 
jects of  indifference,  or  otherwise,  but  supposes  in  ge- 
neral no  exercise  of  one's  feelings.  We  leave  persons 
as  convenience  requires  ; 

Self  alone,  in  nature  rooted  fast, 
Attends  us  first  and  leaves  us  last.— Swirr. 
We  leave  them  on  the  road,  In  the  field,  in  the  house, 
or  wherever  circumstances  direct ;  we  leave  them  with 
or  without  speaking;  to  take  leave  is  a  parting  cere- 
mony between  friends,  on  their  parting  for  a  consider- 
able time;  'Now  1  am  to  take  leave  of  my  readers,  ( 
am  under  greater  anxiety  than  I  have  known  for  the 
work  of  any  day  since  I  undertook  this  province.'— 
Steele.  To  bid  farewell  or  adieu  is  a  still  more 
solemn  ceremony,  when  the  parting  is  expected  to  be 
final.  When  applied  to  things,  we  leave  such  as  we  do 
not  wish  to  meddle  with ;  we  take  leave  of  those  things 
which  were  agreeable  to  us,  but  which  we  find  it  pru- 
dent to  give  up ;  and  we  bid  farewell  to  those  for 
which  we  still  retain  a  great  attachment;  '  Anticipate 
the  awful  moment  of  your  bidding  \he  world  an  eternal 
farewell.* — Blaie.  It  Is  better  to  leave  a  question  un 
decided,  than  to  attempt  to  decide  it  by  altercation  or 
violence ;  it  Is  greater  virtue  in  a  man  to  take  leave  of 
his  vices,  than  to  let  them  take  leave  of  him ;  when  a 
man  engages  In  scltemes  of  ambition,  be  must  bid  adieu 
to  all  the  enjoyments  of  domestic*  life. 

LEAVE,  LIBERTY,  PERMISSION,  LICENSE. 

Leaps  has  here  the  sense  of  freedom  granted,  be* 
cause  what  is  left  to  itself  hi  left  free ;  liberty,  in  Latin 
liberies,  from  liber  free,  denotes  the  state  of  being  free 
from  external  restraint;  permission  signifies  the  act  of 
permitting,  or  the  thing  permitted ;  license,  in  Latin 
licentia,  from  licet  to  be  lawful,  signifies  the  stale  of 
being  permitted  by  law,  or  the  act  of  the  law  in  per- 
mitting. 

Leave  and  liberie  arc  either  given  or  taken :  per- 
mission hi  taken  only;  license  is  granted,  and  that  in  a 
special  manner:  Isavs  is  employed  only  on  familiar 
occasions ;  '  I  must  have  Have  to  be  grateful  to  any 
one  who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious  to 
any  party.'— Pope.  Liberie  is  given  in  more  im- 
portant matters;  *I  am  for  the  full  liberty  of  diversion 
(for  children),  as  much  as  you  can  be.'— Locke.  The 
master  gives  leave  to  his  servant  to  go  out  for  his  plea 
sure ;  a  gentleman  gives  his  friends  the  liberty  of 
shooting  on  his  grounds ;  leave  is  taken  in  indifferent 
matteis.  particularly  as  it  respects  leave  of  absence, 
liberty  Is  taken  by  a  greater,  and  in  general  an  uu 
authorized  stretch  of  one's  powers,  and  is,  therefore, 
an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  another.  What  is 
done  without  the  leave  maybe  done  without  the  know- 
ledge, though  not  contrary  to  the  will,  of  another ;  but 
liberties  which  are  taken  without  ottering  an  apology 
are  always  calculated  to  give  offence. 

Leave  is  granted  by  private  individuals,  but  license 
Is  granted  hy  publick  authority :  a  parent  gives  leave 
to  a  child  to  take  a  walk;  the  government  grants 
licenses  for  selling  different  commodities.  The  word 
license  is  however  sometimes  used  figuratively; 
leaving  the  wits  the  spacious  air, 
With  license  to  build  castles  there.— Swirr. 

Leave  and  permission  are  said  to  be  asked  for,  but 
not  liberty:  we  beg  leave  to  offer  our  opinions;  we 
request  permission^  but  not  liberty,  to  speak ;  '  The  re- 
peated  permissions  you  give  me  of  dealing  freely  with 
you  will,  1  hope,  excuse  what  I  have  done.'— Pope. 


LEAVINGS,  REMAINS,  RELICKS. 
Leavtnge  are  the  consequence  of  a  voluntary  ac 
they  signify  what  Is  left :  remains  are  what  follow  in 
the  course  of  tilings;  they  are  what  remain:  the 
former  is  therefore  taken  in  the  bad  sense  to  signify 
what  lias  been  left  as  worthless ;  the  latter  b  never 
taken  in  this  bad  sense.    When  many  persons  of  good 
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taste  have  the  liberty  of  choosing,  It  is  lair  to  expect 
that  the  leaving*  will  be  worth  little  or  nothing,  after 
all  have  made  their  choice; 
Scales,  fine,  and  bones,  the  leaving*  of  the  feast. 
So  mx  stills. 
By  the  remains  of  beauty  which  are  discoverable  in 
tlie  faco  of  a  female,  we  may  be  enabled  to  estimate 
what  her  personal  charms  had  been ; 

So  midnight  tapers  waste  their  last  remains. 

SOMBKVILLB. 

Remains  signify  literally  what  remains:  relicks,  from 
the  Latin  relinquo  to  leave,  that  which  is  left.  The 
former  is  a  term  of  general  and  familiar  application ; 
the  latter  is  speciflck.  What  remains  after  the  use  or 
consumption  of  any  tiling  is  termed  the  remain*;  what 
is  left  of  any  thing  after  a  lapse  of  years  is  the  reUck 
or  relicks.  There  are  remains  of  buildings  mostly  after 
a  conflagration ;  there  are  relicts  of  antiquity  in  most 
monasteries  and  old  churches. 

Remains  are  of  value,  or  not,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cases ;  relicks  always  derive  a  value 
from  the  person  to  whom  they  were  supposed  originally 
to  belong.  The  remains  of  a  person,  that  is,  what  cor- 
poreally remains  of  a  person,  after  the  extinction  of 
life,  will  be  respected  by  his  friend ; 

Upon  these  friendly  shores,  and  flow*ry  plains, 
Which  hide  Alienates,  and  his  West  remain*. 

DaTDEIf. 

A  bit  of  a  garment  that  belonged,  or  is  supposed  to 
have  belonged,  to  some  saint,  will  be  a  precious  rHiek 
in  the  eyes  of  a  superstitious  Roman  Catholick ;  » All 
those  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions,  which  the  ingenious 
pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  reliek  of  an  in- 
tellect defaced  with  sin  and  time.'— South.  All  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  respect  the  remains  of  the  dead ; 
religion,  under  most  forms,  has  given  a  sacredness  to 
relicks  in  the  eyes  of  its  most  zealous  votaries ;  the 
veneration  of  genius,  or  the  devotedness  of  friendship, 
has  in  like  manner  transferred  itself,  from  the  indivi- 
dual himself,  to  some  object  which  has  been  bis  pro- 
perty ot  in  his  possession,  and  thus  fabricated  for  itself 
relicks  equally  precious. 

LOOSE,  VAGUE,  LAX,  DISSOLUTE, 
LICENTIOUS. 
Loose,  in  German  lot,  fee.,  Latin  laxus,  Greek 
iXdeouv,  and  Hebrew  yVn  *>  make  free;  vague, in 
Latin  vara,  signifies  wandering;  fax,  in  Latin  laxus, 
has  a  similar  origin  with  loose ;  dissolute,  in  Latin  dis- 
tolutus,  participle  of  dissolvo,  signifies  dissolved  or  set 
free;  licentious,  i.  e.  having  the  license  or  power  to  do 
as  one  pleases  (0.  Leave,  liberty). 

Loose  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  speciflck  terms; 
they  are  all  opposed  to  that  which  is  bound  or  adheres 
closely:  loose  is  employed  either  for  moral  or  Intel* 
lectual  subjects;  vague  only  for  intellectual  objects: 
lax  sometimes  for  wtiat  is  intellectual,  but  oftener  for 
the  moral ;  dissolute  and  licentious  only  in  moral  mat- 
ters: whatever  wants  a  proper  connexion,  or  linking 
together  of  the  parts,  is  loose;  whatever  is  scattered 
and  remotely  separated  is  vague :  a  style  is  loose  where 
the  words  and  sentences  are  not  made  m  coalesce,  so 
as  to  form  a  regularly  connected  series ;  assertions  are 
vague  which  have  but  a  remote  connexion  with  the 
subject  referred  to:  by  the  same  rule,  loose  hints 
thrown  out  at  random  may  give  rise  to  speculation  and 
conjecture,  but  cannot  serve  as  the  ground  of  any  con- 
clusion ;  ignorant  people  are  apt  to  credit  every  vague 
rumour,  and  to  communicate  it  as  a  certainty. 

Opinions  are  loose,  either  inasmuch  as  they  want 
logical  precision,  or  as  they  rail  in  moral  strictness; 

•  Because  conscience  and  the  fear  of  swerving  from 
that  which  is  right,  maketh  them  diligent  observers  of 
circumstances,  the  loose  regard  whereof  Is  the  nurse 
of  vulgar  folly.'— Hooxta.  Suggestions  and  surmises 
are  in  their  nature  vague,  as  they  spring  from  a  very 
remote  channel,  or  are  produced  by  the  wanderings  of 
the  Imagination ;  '  That  action  which  Is  vague  and  in- 
determinate will  at  iast  settle  Into  habit,  and  habitual 
peculiarities  are  quickly  ridiculous.'— -Johnso*.  Opi- 
nions are  lax,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  tendency  to 
letsen  the  moral  obligation,  or  to  loosen  moral  ties; 

*  In  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and  laxity  of 
principles,  pure  religion  is  no  where  more  strongly  in- 


culcated (than  in  our  universities).'— Johhsok.  Loose 
notions  arise  from  the  unrestrained  state  of  the  wilL 
from  the  influence  of  the  unruly  passions;  lax  notions 
from  the  errour  of  4be  judgement;  loose  principles 
afiect  the  moral  conduct  of  individuals ;  lax  principles 
affect  the  speculative  opinions  of  men,  either  as  indi- 
viduals or  in  society :  one  is  loose  in  practice,  and  lax 
in  speculation  or  in  discipline :  the  loose  man  sine 
against  his  conscience ;  he  sets  himself  free  from  that 
to  which  he  knows  that  he  ought  to  submit ;  the  las 
man  errs,  but  he  affects  to  defend  his  errour.  A  loose 
man  injures  himself,  but  a  lax  man  injures  society  at 
large.  Dissoluteness  is  the  excess  of  looseness ;  licen- 
tiousness is  the  consequence  of  laxity,  or  the  freedom 
from  external  constraint. 

Looseness  of  character,  if  indulged,  soon  sinks  into 
dissoluteness  of  morals;  and  laxity  of  discipline  it 
quickly  followed  by  licentiousnese  of  manners. 

A  young  man  of  loose  character  makes  light  of 
moral  obligations  in  general ;  •  The  most  voluptuous 
and  loose  person  breathing,  were  he  but  tied  to  follow 
bis  dice  and  his  courtships  every  day,  would  find  it  the 
greatest  torment  that  could  befall  him.»— Sotrrn.  A 
man  of  dissolute  character  commits  every  excess,  and 
totally  disregards  every  restraint ;  » As  the  life  of  Petro- 
nlue  Arbiter  was  altogether  dissolute,  the  indifference 
which  he  showed  at  the  close  of  k  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  piece  of  natural  carelessness  rather  than  fortitude.' 
—Addison.  In  proportion  as  a  commander  Is  las  In 
the  punishment  of  offences,  an  army  will  become 
licentious;  in  proportion  as  the  administration  of  law 
becomes  tax,  the  age  will  become  licentious;  'Moral 
philosophy  is  very  agreeable  to  the  paradoxical  and 
Ucsntioue  spirit  of  the  age.*— Biimi, 

SLACK,  LOOSE. 
Slack,  in  Saxon  slaee.  low  German  sloes,  French 
lacks,  Latin  laxus,  and  loose,  in  Saxon  laes,  both 
come  from  the  Hebrew  jftn  to  make  free  or  loose; 
they  differ  more  In  application  than  in  sense :  they  are 
both  opposed  to  that  which  is  close  bound;  but  slack 
is  said  only  of  that  which  is  tied,  or  that  with  which 
any  thing  is  tied :  while  loose  is  said  of  any  substances, 
the  parte  of  which  do  not  adhere  closely:  a  rope  is 
sloes  in  opposition  to  the  tight  rope,  which  is  stretched 
to  its  full  extent;  and  in  general  cords  or  strings  are 
said  to  be  slack  which  fail  in  the  requisite  degree  of 
tightness ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  loose  in  an  Indefinite 
manner,  without  conveying  any  collateral  idea :  thus 
the  siring  of  an  instrument  is  denominated  sloes 
rather  than  loose;  on  the  other  hand,  loose  is  said  of 
many  bodies  to  which  the  word  sloes  cannot  be  ap- 
plied: a  garment  is  loose,  but  not  sloes;  the  leg  of  a 
table  is  looee,  but  not  sloes.  In  the  moral  application 
that  which  admits  of  extension  lengthways  is  deno- 
minated sloes;  and  that  which  falls  in  consistency 
and  close  adherence  Is  looee:  trade  in  general  is  said 
to  be  sloes,  or  the  sale  of  a  particular  article  to  he 
slack ;  but  an  engagement  is  said  to  be  loose,  and  prin- 
ciples loose. 

Rebellion  now  began,  for  lack 
Of  seal  and  plunder,  to  grow  sloes.— Hudibkas 
Nor  fear  that  he  who  sits  so  looee  to  life, 
Should  too  much  shun  its  labours  and  iissirifr. 
Demham 

TO  RELAX,  REMIT. 
The  general  Idea  of  diminution  is  that  which  allies 
these  words  to  each  other ;  but  they  diner  very  widely 
in  their  original  meaning,  and  somewhat  in  their  ordi- 
nary application ;  relax,  from  the  word  lax  or  loose, 
signifies  to  make  loose,  and  in  its  moral  use  to  lessen 
any  thing  in  Its  degree  of  tightness  or  rigour ;  to  remit, 
from  re  and  mitto  to  send  back,  signifies  to  take  off  in 
part  or  entirely  that  which  has  been  imposed ;  that  is, 
to  lessen  in  quantity.  In  regard  to  our  attempts  to  act, 
we  may  speak  of  relaxing  in  our  endeavours,  and  re- 
mitting our  labours  or  exertions ; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear. 

Relax  hja  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear. 
Goldsmith 

How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 

When  toll  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 
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Mi  regard  to  our  dealings  with  others,  we  may  speak 
jf  relaxing  to  discipline,  relaxing  in  the  severity  or 
strictness  of  our  conduct,  of  remitting  a  punishment 
or  remitting  a  sentence.  The  discretionary  power  of 
showing  mercy  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sove- 
reign, serves  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  law;  'The 
statute  of  mortmain  was  at  several  times  relaxed  by 
the  legislature.'— Bwirr.  When  the  punishment  seems 
lo  be  disproportioncd  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence, 
It  is  bat  equitable  to  remit  it.  •  The  magistrate  can 
often,  where  the  publics:  good  demands  not  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  remit  the  punishment  of  criminal 
offences  by  his  own  authority.'— Locks. 

TO  CEASE,  LEAVE  OFF,  DISCONTINUE, 
DESIST. 

Cease,  In  French  cesser,  Latin  ceteo,  from  cesst  per- 
fect of  eedo  to  yield,  signifies  to  give  up  or  put  an  end 
to:  to  fates  off  Is  literally  to  separate  one's  self  from 
an  action  or  course  of  conduct ;  discontinue,  with  the 
privative  dw,  expresses  the  opposite  of  continue :  de- 
sist, from  the  Latin  desmto,  or  de  and  sisto,  signifies 
ttterally  to  take  one's  self  off  from  a  thing. 

To  cease  is  neuter ;  to  leave  off  and  discontinue  are 
active :  we  cease  from  doing  a  thing ;  we  leave  off  or 
discontinue  a  thing.  Cease  is  used  either  for  particular 
actions  or  general  habits ;  leave  off  more  usually  and 
properly  for  particular  actions ;  discontinue  for  general 
habits.  A  restless,  spoiled  child  never  ceases  crying 
nntll  it  has  obtained  what  it  wants ;  it  is  a  mark  or 
Impatience  not  to  cease  lamenting  when  one  is  in  pain ; 
*  A  successful  author  is  equally  in  danger  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  his  fiune,  whether  he  continues  or  ceases  to 
wsJte.'-nJoHKSoN.  A  labourer  leaves  off  his  work  at 
any  given  hour;  *  As  harsh  and  Irregular  sound  is  not 
harmony;  so  neither  is  banging  a  cushion,  oratory: 
therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  certain  divine  of 
the  first  order  would  do  well  to  leave  this  off.'— Swift. 
A  delicate  person  discontinues  his  visits  when  they  are 
found  not  to  be  agreeable ;  *  I  would  cheerfully  have 
borne  the  Whole  expense  of  It,  if  my  private  establish- 
ment of  native  readers  and  writers,  which  I  cannot 
with  convenience  discontinue  at  present,  did  not  require 
more  than  half  of  the  monthly  expense,  which  the  com- 
pletion of  a  Digest  would  in  my  opinion  demand.'— 
Sir  VYm.  Jokbs. 

It  should  be  our  first  endeavour  to  cease  to  do  evil. 
It  is  never  good  to  leave  off  working  while  there  Is  any 
thing  to  do,  and  time  to  do  it  in.  The  discontinuing  of 
a  good  practice  without  adequate  grounds  evinces  great 
instability  of  character. 

To  cease  is  said  of  that  which  flows  out  of  the  nature 
of  things;  to  leave  off,  discontinue,  and  desiet,  are 
always  the  acts  of  conscious  agents.  To  leave  off  and 
discontinue  are  voluntary  acts,  desist  is  involuntary ; 
it  Is  prudent  to  desist  from  using  our  endeavours  when 
we  find  them  ineffectual ;  it  is  natural  for  a  person  to 
teat*  off  when  he  sees  no  farther  occasion  to  continue 
his  labour;  •  The  laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  dis- 

Cted  the  chieftainry  of  the  clan  with  Hacleod  of  Skie ; 
t  being  much  inferiour  in  extent  of  possessions,  has, 
I  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist.1— Johnson. 

CESSATION,  STOP,  REST,  INTERMISSION. 

Caseation,  from  the  verb  to  cease,  marks  the  condition 
of  leaving  off;  stop,  from  to  stop,  marks  that  of  being* 
stopped  or  prevented  from  going  on ;  rest,  from  to  rest, 
marks  the  state  of  being  quiet ;  and  intermission,  from 
intermit,  marks  that  of  ceasing  occasionally. 

To  cease  respects  the  course  of  things :  whatever 
does  not  go  on  has  ceased ;  things  cease  or  themselves : 
stop  respects  some  external  action  or  influence ;  nothing 
stops  but  what  Is  supposed  to  be  stopped  or  hindered  by 
another :  rest  m  a  species  of  cessation  that  regards 
labour  or  exertion ;  whatever  does  not  move  or  exert 
Itself  ts  at  rest:  intermission  Is  a  species  of  cessation 
only  for  a  time  or  at  certain  intervals. 

That  which  ceases  or  stops  Is  supposed  to  be  at  an 
end ;  rest  or  tntermission  supposes  a  renewal.  A  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  {»  at  all  times  desirable :  to  put  a 
slop  to  evil  practices  is  sometimes  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  of  all  undertakings :  rest  after  fatigue  is 
indispensable,  for  labour  without  intermission  exhausts 
the  frame.  The  rain  ceases,  a  person  or  a  ball  stops 
running,  the  labourer  rests  from  his  toil,  a  fever  Is  inter- 


mittent.   There  is  nothing  1  n  the  world  which  does  not 
cease  to  exist  at  one  period  or  another ; 
Who  then  would  court  the  pomp  of  guilty  power, 
When  the  mind  sickens  at  the  weary  show, 
And  flies  to  temporary  death  for  ease  1 
When  half  our  life 's  cessation  of  our  being. 

Stbils. 
Death  stops  every  one  sooner  or  later  In  his  career; 
'  In  all  those  motions  and  operations  which  are  Inces- 
santly going  on  throughout  nature,  there  is  no  stop  nor 
interruption.'— Blair.  Whoever  is  vexed  with  the 
cares  of  getting  riches  will  find  no  rest  for  his  mind  or 
body  ;  « The  refreshing  rest  and  peaceful  night  are  the 
portion  of  him  only  who  lies  down  weary  with  honest 
labour.'— Johnson.  Be  will  labour  without  intermit 
sion  oftentimes  only  to  heap  troubles  on  himself; 
'  Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent  In  company 
or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business  or  involuutary 
levities,  the  understanding  is  equally  abstracted  from 
the  object  of  inquiry.'— Johnson. 


INTERVAL,  RESPITE.  - 
Interval,  In  Latin  intervaUum,  signifies  literally  tne 
space  between  the  stakes  which  formed  a  Roman 
intrenchment;  and,  by  an  extended  application,  llsig 
nines  any  space;  respite^  probably  contracted  from 
respirit,  signifies  a  breathing  again. 

Every  respite  requires  an  interval;  but  there  are 
many  intervals  where  there  is  no  respite.  The  term 
interval  respects  time  only ;  respite  includes  the  idea 
of  action  within  that  time  which  may  be  more  or  less 
agreeable ;  intervals  of  ease  are  a  respite  to  one  who 
Is  oppressed  with  labour ;  *  Any  uncommon  exertion 
of  strength,  or  perseverance  in  labour,  is  succeeded  by 
a  long  interval  of  languor.'— Johnson.  The  interval 
which  is  sometimes  granted  to  a  criminal  before  his 
execution  is  in  the  properest  sense  a  respite ;  vGive  me 
leave  to  allow  myself  do  respite  from  labour.'— Srac- 

TATO*.  / 


REPRIEVE,  RESPITE. 
Reprieve  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  French 
reprts,  participle  of  reprendre,  and  the  Latin  reprc 
kendo,  signifying  to  take  back  or  take  off  that  which 
has  been  laid  on ;  respite  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  article. 

The  idea  of  a  release  from  any  pressure  or  burden  Is 
common  to  these  terms;  but  the  reprieve  w  that  which 
is  granted;  the  respite  sometimes  comes  to  us  in  the 
course  of  things :  we  gain  a  reprieve  from  any  punish- 
ment or  trouble  which  threatens  us ;  we  gain  a  respite 
from  any  labour  or  weight  that  presses  upon  us.    A 
criminal  gains  a  reprieve  when  the  punishment  of 
death  is  commuted  for  that  of  transportation ;  a  debtor 
may  be  said  to  obtain  a  reprieve  when,  with  a  prison 
before  his  eyes,  he  gets  such  indulgence  from  his  credit- 
ors as  sets  bun  free ;  there  is  frequently  no  respite  for 
persons  in  a  subordinate  station,  when  they  fail  into 
the  hands  of  a  hard  taskmaster ;   Sisyphus  is  feigned 
by  the  poets  to  have  been  condemned  to  tlie  toll  of 
perpetually  rolling  a  stone  up  a  hill  as  fast  as  it  rolled 
back,  from  which  toil  he  had  no  respite; 
All  that  I  ask  is  but  a  short  reprieve, 
Till  I  forget  to  love  and  learn  to  grieve, 
Some  pause  and  respite  only  I  require, 
Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quench'd  my  fire. 

Drydkn. 

INCESSANTLY,  UNCEASINGLY.  UNINTER- 
RUPTEDLY, WITHOUT  INTERMISSION. 
The  want  of  continuity,  not  of  duration,  Is  denoted 
by  these  terms ;  incessantly  is  the  most  general  and 
indefinite  of  all :  ft  signifies  without  ceasing,  but  may 
be  applied  to  things  which  admit  of  certain  intervals: 
unceasingly  is  definite,  and  signifies  never  ceasing,  It 
cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  what  has  any  cessation. 
In  familiar  discourse,  incessantly  is  a  hyperboiick, 
mode  of  speech,  by  which  one  means  to  denote  the  ab- 
sence of  those  ordinary  Intervals  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pected; as  when  one  says  a  person  is  incessantly 
talking ;  by  which  is  understood,  that  he  does  not  allow 
himself  the  ordinary  intervals  of  rest  from  talking ; 
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Surfeat,  mlsdiet,  and  unthrifty  waste, 

Valne  feastes,  and  ydle  superfluite, 

All  those  this  sence's  fort  assayle  incessantly. 

Spenser. 

Unceasingly  on  the  other  band,  la  more  literally  em- 
ployed for  a  positive  want  of  cessation ;  a  noise  Is  said 
to  be  unceasing-  which  literally  never  ceases ;  or  com- 
plaints are  unceasing  which  are  made  without  any 
pauses  or  intervals; 
ImpeU'd  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view. 
Goldsmith. 
Incessantly  and  unceasingly  are  said  of  things  which 
act  of  themselves  ;  uninterruptedly  is  said  of  that 
which  depends  upon  other  things:  it  rains  incessantly 
marks  a  continued  operation  of  nature,  independent 
of  every  thing ;  but  to  be  uninterruptedly  happy  marks 
one's  freedom  from  every  foreign  influence  which  is 
unfriendly  to  one's  happlaess ; 

She  draws  a  close  incumbent  cloud  of  death, 
Uninterrupted  by  the  living  winds.— Thomson. 
Incessantly  and  the  other  two  words  are  employed 
either  for  persons  or  things ;  without  intermission  is 
-however  mostly  employed  for  persons :  things  act  and 
react  incessantly  upon  one  another ;  a  man  of  a  per- 
severing temper  goes  on  labouring  without  intermis- 
sion, until  be  has  effected  his  purpose;  *  For  any  one 
to  be  always  in  a  laborious,  hazardous  posture  of 
•defence,  without  intermission,  must  needs  be  lntolera- 
ole.'— South. 


ALWAYS,  AT  ALL  TIMES,  EVER. 

Always^  compounded  of  all  and  ways,  is  the  same 
as,  under  all  circumstances,  through  nil  the  ways  of 
'life,  that  is,  uninterruptedly;  at  all  time*,  means, 
without  distinction  of  time ;  ever  implies,  for  a  perpe- 
tuity, without  end. 

A  man  must  be  always  virtuous,  that  Is,  whether  In 
adversity  or  prosperity ;  *  Human  life  never  stands  still 
for  any  k>ng  time.  It  Is  by  no  means  a  fixed  and  steady 
•object,  like  the  mountain  or  the  rock,  which  you  always 
find  in  the  same  situation.'— Blair.  A  man  must  be 
<taU  times  virtuous,  that  is,  in  his  going  in  and  corning 
out,  his  ri«ing  up  and  his  lying  down,  by  day  and  by 
night;  'Among  all  the  expressions  of  good  nature,  I 
shall  single  out  that  which  goes  under  the  general  name 
of  charity,  as  it  consists  in  relieving  the  indigent ;  that 
•being  a  trial  of  this  kind  which  offers  itself  to  us  almost 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  place.'— Addis  on.  A  virtuous 
•man  will  be  ever  happy,  that  is,  In  this  life,  and  the 
life  to  come ;  '  Have  you  forgotten  all  the  blessings  you 
have  continued  to  enjov  ever  since  the  dav  that  you 
came  forth  a  helpless  Infant  into  the  world.'— Blair. 

TO  STAND,  STOP,  REST,  STAGNATE. 

To  stand,  In  German  stehen,  fee.  Latin  tro,  Greek 
•fp7/H  to  stand,  Hebrew  flW  to  settle ;  stop,  in  Saxon 
stoppem,**.  conveys  the  ideas  of  pressing,  thickening, 
like  the  Latin  stipa,  and  the  Greek  s-ttfaiv ;  whence  it 
nas  been  made  In  English  to  express  immoveabllitv; 
Tsst  is  contracted  from  the  Latin  resisto  or  re  hrutsisto 
(o  place  or  stand  back;  stagnate,  in  Latin  stagnatus, 
participle  of  stagno,  comes  from  stagnum  a  pool,  and 
chat  either  from  sto  to  stand,  because  waters  stand 
perpetually  in  a  pool,  or  from  the  Greek  ^eyvoc  an  enclo- 
sure,  because  a  pool  is  an  enclosure  for  waters. 

The  absence  of  motion  Is  expressed  by  all  these 
terms;  stand  is  the  most  general  of  all;  to  stand  is 
•simply  not  to  move;  to  stop  Is  to  cease  to  move :  we 
atand  either  for  want  of  inclination  or  power  to  move ; 
'but  we  stop  from  a  disinclination  to  goon :  to  rest  is  to 
*lop  from  an  express  dislike  to  motion ;  we  may  stop 
<for  purposes  df  convenience,  or  because  we  have  no 
farther  to  go,  but  we  rest  from  fatigue ;  to  stagnate  is 
only  a  species  of  standing  as  respects  liquids ;  water 
may  both  stand  and  stagnate;  but  the  former  Implies 
a  temporary,  the  latter  a  permanent  state:  water 
stands  in  a  puddle,  but  It  stagnates  in  a  pond  or  in  any 
confined  space. 

AB  these  terms  admit  of  an  extended  application : 
business  stands  still,  or  there  is  a  stand  in  business ; 
Whither  can  we  run, 
Where  make  a  stand?— Drtorh. 


A  mercantile  house  steps,  or  steps  payment,  or  a  per- 
son stops  in  his  career;  'lam  afraid  should  I  pot  a 
stop  now  to  this  design,  now  that  it  is  so  near  being 
coin  pleated,  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  resume  it.'— 
Mklmot  h  (Pliny).  An  affair  rests  undecided,  or  rests 
in  the  hands  of  a  person ; 

Who  rests  of  Immortality  assur'd 

Is  safe,  whatever  ills  are  here  endur'd.— Jbkykb. 
Trade  stagnates;  'This  inundation  of  strangers, 
which  used  to  be  confined  to  the  summer,  will  stag- 
note  all  the  winter.'— Gibbon.  Stand,  stop,  aud  rest, 
are  likewise  employed  transitively,  but  with  a  wide 
distinction  in  the  sense ;  to  stand  in  this  case  is  to  set 
one's  self  up  to  resist;  as  to  stand  the  trial,  to  stand 
the  test :  to  stop  has  the  sense  of  hinder ;  as  to  stop  a 
person  who  is  going  on,  that  Is,  to  make  him  stop :  to 
rest  is  to  make  a  thing  rtst  or  lean  ;  a  person  rests  his 
argument  upon  the  supposed  innocence  of  another 

TO  CHECK,  STOP. 
Check,  from  the  German  Schach  chess,  derives  Its 
figurative  signification  of  restraining  the  movements, 
from  checkmate,  a  movement  in  that  game  whereby 
one  stops  one  adversary  from  carrying  his  game  any 
farther ;  to  step  (v.  Cessation)  is  to  cause  not  to  move 
at  all :  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  checked  when  it  does 
not  grow  so  fast  as  usual ;  its  growth  is  stopped  when 
it  ceases  altogether  to  grow :  the  water  or  a  river  is 
stopped  by  a  dam ;  the  rapidity  of  its  course  is  checked 
by  the  Intervention  of  rocks  and  sands. 

When  applied  to  persons,  to  check  m  always  con 
trary  to  the  will  of  the  sufferer ;  but  to  stop  is  oar*  a 
matter  of  indifference,  if  not  directlv  serviceable:  one 
is  checked  in  his  career  of  success  by  some  uuioward« 
event ;  *  Shall  neither  the  admonitions  which  you  re- 
ceive from  the 'visible  Inconstancy  of  the  world,  nor 
the  declarations  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  be  sufficient 
to  check  your  thoughtless  career  ?'— Blair.  One  is 
stopped  on  a  Journey  by  the  meeting  of  a  friend ; 

Einbosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies, 

Metliinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 

Where  live  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 

Ami  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 

Lift  the  tall  rainpire's  artificial  pride.— Goldsmith. 

In  a  moral  application  these  terms  bear  a  similar 
analogy;  check  has  the  import  of  diminishing;  step 
that  of  destroying  or  causing  to  cease:  many  evils 
may  be  easily  checked,  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  put  an  effectual  stop. 

TO  HINDER.  STOP. 

Hinder,  from  hind  or  behind,  signifies  to  hinder  by 
going  behind  or  pulling  one  behind ;  to  stop  is  to  make 
to  stand. 

Hindering  refers  solely  to  the  prosecution  of  an 
object:  stop  refers  simply  to  the  cessation  of  motion ; 
we  may  be  hindered,  therefore,  by  being  stopped ;  but 
we  may  also  be  hindered  without  being  expressly 
stopped,  and  we  may  be  stopped  without  being  hin- 
dered. If  the  stoppage  do  not  interfere  with  any 
other  object  In  view,  it  is  a  stoppage,  but  not  a  hin- 
drance ;  as  when  we  are  stopped  by  a  friend  while 
wnlklng  for  pleasure ; 

A  signal  omen  stopped  the  passing  host, 

Their  martial  fury  In  their  wonder  lost.— Pore. 
But  if  stopped  by  an  idler  in  the  midst  of  urgent 
business,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  according  to 
our  business,  this  Is  both  a  stoppage  and  a  hindrance. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  interrupted  in  the  regular 
course  of  our  proceeding,  but  not  compelled  to  stand 
still  or  give  up  our  business  for  any  time,  this  may  be 
a  hindrance,  but  not  a  stoppage :  in  this  manner,  the 
conversation  of  others,  In  the  midst  of  our  business, 
may  considerably  retard  its  progress,  and  so  far  hinder, 
but  not  expressly  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  concern  ;  *  Is 
it  not  the  height  of  wisdom  and  goodness  too,  toamaVr 
the  consummation  of  those  soul-wasting  sins,  by 
obliging  us  to  withstand  them  in  their  first  infancy  V— 
South. 

TO  HINDER,  PREVENT,  IMPEDE,  OBSTRUCT 

Hinder  siftnifies  the  same  ss  in  the  preceding  article, 

prevent,  from  pro*  before  and  venio  to  come,  signifies  to 
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Under  by  coming  before,  or  to  crow  another  by  the  an- 
ticipation of  his  purpose ;  impede,  in  Latin  from  in 
and  pedes  the  feet,  signifies  to  come  between  his  feet 
and  entangle  bhu  in  his  progress ;  •  Impedire  profec- 
tionem  aut  certe  tardare.'— Cicrro.  Obstruct,  from 
ob  and  struo,  signifies  to  set  up  something  in  one's  way, 
to  Mock  up  the  passage. 

Hinder  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  as  it  con- 
veys little  more  than  the  idea  which  is  common  to 
them  all,  namely,  that  of  keeping  one  from  his  pur- 
pose. To  hinder  is  commonly  said  of  that  which  is 
rendered  impossible  for  the  time  being,  or  merely  de- 
layed ;  prevent  m  said  of  that  which  is  rendered  alto- 
gether impracticable.  A  person  is  hindered  by  the 
weather  and  his  various  engagements  from  reaching  a 
place  at  the  time  he  intended ;  be  is  prevented  but  not 
hindered  by  ill  health  from  going  thither  at  all.  If  a 
friend  calls,  he  hinders  me  from  finishing  the  letter 
which  I  was  writing ;  if  I  wish  to  prevent  my  son 
from  reading  any  book,  I  keep  It  out  of  his  way ;  *  It  is 
much  easier  to  keep  ourselves  void  of  resentment,  than 
to  restrain  it  from  excess  when  it  has  gained  admission. 
To  use  the  illustration  of  an  excellent  author,  we  cah 
prevent  the  beginnings  of  some  things,  whose  progress 
afterward  we  carmot  hinder.'— Hollajto. 

To  kinder  is  an  act  of  the  moment,  it  supposes  no 
design ;  prevent  is  a  premeditated  act,  deliberated  upon, 
and  adopted  for  general  purposes :  the  former  is  applied 
only  to  the  movements  of  any  particular  individual, 
the  latter  to  events  and  circumstances.  I  kinder  a 
person  who  Is  running,  if  I  lay  bold  of  his  arm  and 
make  him  walk ;  it  is  the  object  of  every  good  govern- 
ment to  prevent  offences  rather  than  to  punish  offend- 
ers. In  ordinary  discourse  these  words  fall  very  much 
into  one  another,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
do  not  sufficiently  define,  whether  the  action  in  hand 
oe  altogether  suspended,  or  only  suspended  for  a 
time ;  but  the  above  explanation  must  make  it  very 
clear,  that  hinder,  in  Its  proper  sense  and  application, 
is  but  a  temporary  act,  and  prevent  is  a  decisive  and 
permanent  act. 

To  impede  and  obstruct  is  a  species  of  hindering 
which  is  said  rather  of  things  than  of  persons ;  hinder 
is  said  of  both ;  but  hinder  is  commonly  employed  in 
regard  to  trifling  matters,  or  such  as  retard  a  person's 
proceedings  in  the  smallest  degree;  impede  and  ob- 
struct are  acts  of  greater  importance,  or  produce  a 
still  greater  degree  of  delay.  A  person  is  hindered  In 
bis  work,  although  neither  impeded  nor  obstructed; 
but  the  quantity  of  artillery  and  baggage  which  is 
attached  to  an  army  will  greatly  impede  it  in  lis  march : 
and  the  trees  which  are  thrown  across  the  roads  will 
obstruct  its  march. 

Whatever  causes  a  person  to  do  a  thing  slower  than 
he  wishes  Is  a  hindrance ;  whatever  binds  him  so  that 
he  cannot  move  freely  forward  is  an  impediment; 
whatever  acts  upon  the  path  or  passage  so  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  moving  forward  is  an  obstruction. 
Every  impediment  and  obstruction  is  a  hindrance, 
though  not  vice  versd.  A  person  is  hindered  in  the 
thing  he  is  about  if  he  be  called  off  to  do  something 
else ;  ill  health  impedes  a  person's  progress  in  learning ; 
any  foreign  body  lodging  in  the  vessels  of  the  human 
body  obstructs  the  coarse  qf  the  fluids,  and  con- 
sequently brings  on  serious  diseases.  Hindrances 
always  suppose  the  agency  of  a  person,  either  of  the 
one  who  hinders,  or  the  one  who  is  hindered ;  but  im- 
pediments and  obstructions  may  be  employed  with 
regard  to  the  operation*  of  nature  on  inanimate  ob- 
jects. Cold  impede')  the  growth  of  plants ;  a  dam  ob- 
hiructe  the  course  of  water ;  *  Truth  was  provoked  to 
see  herself  thus  biffled  and  impeded  by  an  enemy 
whom  she  looked  on  with  contempt.*— Johksoji. 

This  path  von  say  (9  hid  hi  endless  night, 

*T  is  self-conceit  Hone  obstructs  your  sight 

Jamrxf. 


DIFFICULTY,  OBSTACLE,  IMPEDIMENT. 

Difficulty,  in  Latin  difflcuttas  and  djffieills,  com- 
pounded of  toe  privative  ais  and  facilis  easy,  from 
facie  to  do,  signifies  tins  thing  not  easy  to  be  done ; 
obstacle,  in  Latin  obstamlum,  from  obsto  to  stand  In 
the  way,  signifies  the  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  be- 
tween a  person  and  the  object  he  has  in  view  ;  imptdi- 
,  in  Latin  impedimentum,  from  tatptdio compound- 


ed of  fe  and  pedes,  signifies  something  that  entangles 
the  feet. 

All  these  terms  include  In  their  signification  that 
which  interferes  either  with  the  actions  or  views  of 
men :  tbe*dificulty*  lies  most  io  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  thing  itself;  the  obstacle  and  impedi- 
ment consist  of  that  which  is  external  or  foreign :  a 
difficulty  interferes  with  the  completion  of  any  work ; 
an  obstacle  interferes  with  the  attainment  of  any  end ; 
an  impediment  interrupts  the  progress,  and  prevents  the 
execution  of  one's  wishes:  a  difficulty  embarrasses,  it 
suspends  the  powers  of  acting  or  deciding ;  an  obstacle 
opposes  itself,  It  is  properly  met  in  the  way,  and  inter- 
venes between  us  and  our  object;  an  impediment 
shackles  and  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceedings:  we  speak 
of  encountering  a  difficulty,  surmounting  an  obstacle, 
and  removing  an  impediment :  the  disposition  of  the 
mind  often  occasions  more  difficulties  In  negociationa 
than  the  subjects  themselves;  •  Truth  has  less  of 
trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  perplexity, 
of  danger  and  hazard  in  it.'— Tillotsox.  The  elo- 
quence'of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  obstacle 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  experienced  In  his  political  ' 
career;  '  One  obstacle  must  have  stood  not  a  little  In 
the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which  Young  seems 
to  have  panted.  Though  he  took  orders,  he  never 
entirely  shook  off  politicks. ' — Croft.  Ignorance  of 
the  language  is  the  greatest  impediment  which  a 
foreigner  experiences  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  out 
of  his  own  country ;  *  The  necessity  of  complying  with 
times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is  the  great  tmpedimen 
of  biography.'— Johnson. 

TO  PREVENT,  ANTICIPATE. 
To  prevent  (t>.  To  hinder)  is  literally  to  come  before- 
hand, and  anticipate,  from  ante  and  capio  to  take 
beforehand:  the  former  is  employed  fpr  actual  occur- 
rences; the  latter  as  much  for  calculations  as  for 
actions :  prevent  is  the  act  of  one  being  towards  an- 
other ;  anticipate  is  the  act  of  a  being  either  towards 
himself  or  another.  God  is  said  to  prevent  us,  if  he 
interposes  with  his  grace  to  divert  our  purposes  towards 
that  which  is  right ;  '  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our 
doings  with  thy  most  gracious  favour.'— Common 
Prayrr.  We  anticipate  the  happiness  which  we  are 
to  enjoy  in  future;  and  so  in  like  manner  we  msy 
anticipate  our  pains; 

Why  should  we 
Anticipate  our  sorrows!  'T  is  like  those 
Who  die  for  fear  of  death.— Dkkham. 
We  also  anticipate  what  a  person  is  going  to  say  oy 
saying  the  same  thing  before  him.    The  term  prevent, 
when  taken  in  this  its  strict  and  literal  sense,  is  em- 
ployed only  as  the  act  of  the  Divine  Being; 
But  I  do  think  It  most  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fail,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life^— ShjlXbpcare. 
Anticipate,  on  the  contrary,  is  taken  only  as  the  act 
of  human  beings  towards  each  other  or  themselves; 
'  He  that  has  anticipated  the  conversation  of  a  wit 
will  wonder  to  what  prejudice  he  owes  his  reputation.' 
—Johnson.    These  wordsv  may,  however,  be  farther 
allied  io  each  pther,  when  under  the  term  prevention 
in  its  vulgar  acceptation  is  included  the  idea  of  hin- 
dering another  in  his  proceedings;  in  which  case  to 
anticipate  Is  a  species  of  prevention ;  that  is,  to  pre- 
vent another  from  doing  a  thing  by  doing  it  one's  self, 
'I  am  far  from  pretending  to  Instruct  the  profession,  or 
anticipating  their  directions  to  such  as  are  under  their 
government.'— Arbuthkot. 

TO  PREVENT,  OBVIATE,  PRECLUDE. 
To  prevent  (v.  To  hinder)  Is  hero  as  in  the  former 
case  the  generfck  term,  the  others  are  speciflck.  What 
one  prevents  does  not  happen  at  al! :  what  one  ob- 
viates ceases  to  happen  m  future;  we  prevent  those 
evils  which  we  know  will  come  to  .paa*  if  not  pre- 
vented :  we  obviate  those  evils  which  we  have  already 
felt ;  that  is,  we  prevent  their  repetition.  Crimes  and 
calamities  are  prevented;  difficulties,  objections,  in 
conveniences,  and   troubles,   aie  obviated,      when 

•Vide  Abbe  Gtrard:  "Difficult,  obstacle,   em 
pechement." 
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crowdi  collect  in  vast  numbers  In  any  man  spot,  it  Is 
not  easy  to  prevent  mischief:  wise  precautions  may 
be  adopted  to  obviate  the  Inconvenience  which  neces- 
sarily attends  a  great  crowd. 

Prevent  and  obviate  are  the  acta  of  either  conscious 
or  unconscious  agents :  preclude  is  the  act  of  uncon- 
scious agents  only:  one  prevents  or  obviates  a  thing 
by  the  use  of  means,  or  else  the  things  themselves 
prevent  and  obviate,  as  when  we  say,  that  a  person 
prevents  another  from  coming,  or  illness  prevents  him 
from  coming ;  a  person  obviates  a  difficulty  by  a  con- 
trivance, a  certain  arrangement  or  change  obviates 
every  difficulty.  We  Intentionally  prevent  a  person 
from  doing  that  which  we  disapprove  of;  bis  circum- 
stances preclude  him  from  enjoying  certain  privileges. 
Prevent  respects  that  which  is  either  good  or  bad ; 
obviate  respects  that  which  is  always  bad;  preclude 
respects  that  which  is  good  or  desirable:  ill-health 
prevents  a  person  from  pursuing  his  business;  em- 
ployment prevents  a  young  person  from  falUng  Into 
bad  practices ; 

Ev'ry  diss 

Like  those  of 
Admonition  often  ebvisJtss  the  necessity  of  punish- 
ments; 'The  imputation  of  folly,  if  it  is  true,  must 
be  suffered  without  hope ;  but  that  of  immorality  may 
be  obviated  by  removing  the  cause.'— Ha wxjbswoeth. 
Want  of  learning  or  of  a  regular  education  often  pre- 
cludes a  man  from  many  of  the  political  advantages 
which  be  might  otherwise  enjoy ;  'Has  not  man  an 
Inheritance  to  which  all  may  return,  who  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  continue  the  pursuit  after  pleasure  till 
every  hope  is  precluded  7'— Hawosworth. 

TO  RETARD,  HINDER. 
To  retard,  from  the  Latin  tardus  alow,  signifying 
to  make  slow,  is  applied  to  the  movements  of  any 
object  forward:  as  In  the  Latin  *Impstum  inlmici 
teniare.'— Cicaao.  To  kinder  (v.  To  kinder)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  person  moving  or  acting:  we  retard  or 


of  age  we  may  prevent, 

youth,  by  being  diligent— Ducham. 


make  slow  the  progress  of  any  scheme  towards  com- 
pletion ;  '  Nothing  baa  tended  more  to  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  than  the  disposition  in  vulgar 
minds  to  vilify  what  they  cannot  comnrebend.'-^JoMM- 
bok.  We  kinder  or  keep  back  the  person  who  Is 
completing  the  scheme;  'The  very  nearness  of  an 
object  sometimes  hinders  the  sight  of  iu'— South.  We 
retard  a  thing  therefore  often  by  hindering-  the  per- 
son ;  but  we  frequently  kinder  a  person  without  ex- 
pressly retarding,  and  on  the  contrary  the  thing  la 
retarded  without  the  person  being  hindered.     The 

BiblicarJon  of  a  work  is  sometimes  retarded  by  the 
ndrancee  which  an  author  meets  with  in  bringing 
It  to  a  conclusion;  but  a  work  may  be  retarded 
through  the  Idleness  of  printers  and  a  variety  of  other 
causes  which  are  independent  of  any  kindrance.  So 
in  like  manner  a  person  may  be  hindered  in  going  to 
his  place  of  destination;  but  we  do  not  say  that  be 
Is  retarded,  because  it  is  only  the  execution  of  an 
•Meet,  and  not  the  simple  movements  of  the  person 
which  are  retarded. 

TO  DELAY,  DEFER,  POSTPONE,  PROCRASTI- 
NATE, PROLONG,  PROTRACT,  RETARD. 
Delay,  compounded  of  de  and  lav,  signifies  to  lay  or 
keep  back;  defer,  compounded  of  de  and  far,  in  Latin 
fero,  signifies  to  put  off;  postpone,  compounded  of 
poet  and  pone,  from  the  Latin  pons  to  place,  signifies 
to  place  behind  or  after ;  procrastinate,  from  pro  and 
erae  to-morrow,  signifies  to  put  off  till  to-morrow; 
prolonging,  answering  to  the  prolatio  of  the  Latins, 
signifies  the  lengthening  the  period  of  time  for  begin- 
ning or  ending  a  thing ;  protract,  from  trako  to  draw, 
signifies  to  draw  out  the  time;  and  retard  to  make  a 
tiling  hang  in  band. 

To  delay  is  simply  not  to  commence  action ;  to  defer 
and  postpone  are  to  fix  Its  commencement  at  a  more 
distant  period :  we  may  delay  a  thing  for  days,  hours, 
and  minutes;  we  defer  or  postpone  it  for  months  or 
week*.  Delays  mostly  arise  from  faults  in  the  person 
delaying; ;  they  are  seldom  reasonable  or  advantageous ; 
difftTin*  and  postponing  are  discretionary  acts,  which 
are  justified  by  the  circumstances:  indolent  pe)j'le  are 
most  prone  to  delay; 


From  thee  both  old  and  young  with  profit  team, 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern ; 
Unhappy  he  who  does  this  work  adjourn, 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  delay ; 
His  Isxy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day.— Daman. 
When  a  plan  is  not  maturely  digested,  it  is  prudent  to 
defer  its  execution  until  eveiy  thing  is  in  an  entire 
state  of  preparation.     Procrastination  is  a  culpable 
delay  arising  solely  from  the  fault  of  the  procrasti 
nator;  '  Cum  pleriaque  in  rebis  -gerendis  tarditas  ef 
proerastinatio  odiosa  est,  turn  hoc  bellum  indiget  cele- 
ritatis.'— Cicxao.    It  is  the  part  of  a  dilatory  man  to 
procrastinate  that  which  It  Is  both  bis  interest  and 
duty  to  perform ; 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  Uine^— Yotrao 
To  defer  Is  used  without  regard  to  any  particular 
time  or  object;  to  postpone  has  always  relation  to 
something  else:  it  Is  properly  to  defer  until  the  com 
pletion  of  some  period  or  event:  a  person  may  defer 
his  visit  from  month  to  month;  he  postpones  his  visit 
until  the  commencement  of  a  new  year:  a  tardy  debtor 
delays  the  settlement  of  his- accounts ;  a  merchant 
defers  the  shipment  of  any  goods  in  consequence  of  the 
receipt  of  fresh  Intelligence;  'Never  defer  that  till  to- 
morrow which  you  can  do  to-day.'— Budosll.  A 
merchant  postpones  the  shipment  until  after  the  arrival 
of  the  expected  fleet;  'When  I  postponed  to  another 
sunhner  my  Journey  to  England,  could  I  apprehend 
that  I  never  should  see  her  again !' — Gianon. 

We  delay  the  execution  of  a  thing ;  we  prolong  or 
protract  the  continuation  of  a  thing:  we  retard  the 
termination  of  a  thing:  we  may  delay  answering  a 
letter,  prolong  a  contest,  protract  a  lawsuit,  and  retard 
a  publication; 

Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  his  fate, 
But  Jove  and  destiny  prolong* d  his  date.— Pore. 
To  this  Euryalus :  u  You  plead  in  vain, 
And  but  protraet  the  cause  you  cannot  gain." 

ViaoiL 
I  see  the  layers  then 
Of  mingled  moulds  of  more  retentive  earths, 
That  while  the  stealing  moisture  they  transmit, 
Retard  its  motion  and  forbid  its  waste. 

Thomson. 

TO  PROROGUE,  ADJOURN. 

Prorogue,  from  the  Latin  prorogv,  signifies  to  put 
off,  and  Is  used  in  the  general  seme  of  deferring  foi 
an  Indefinite  period;  'A  prorogation  is  the  conti- 
nuance of  Parliament  from  one  session  to  another.'— 
Blackstore. 

Adjourn,  from  joumee  the  day,  signifies  only  to  put 
off  for  a  day  or  some  short  period;  'An  adjourn- 
ment is  no  more  than  a  continuance  of  the  session  from 
one  day  to  another.' — Blackstorx.  Prarogueing  is 
applied  to  national  assemblies  only ;  adjourning  is 
applicable  to  any  meeting. 


SLOW,  DILATORY,  TARDY,  TEDIOUS. 
Sim)  is  doubtless  connected  with  sluther  and  slide, 
which  kind  of  motion  when  walking  Is  the  slowest  Md 
the  laziest ;  dilatory,  from  the  Latin  defero  to  defer, 
signifies  prone  to  defer ;  tardy  Is  but  a  variation  of 
the  Latin  tardus  slow ;  tedious,  from  the  Latin  tmdH 
to  be  weary,  signifies  causing  weariness. 

Slow  Is  a  general  and  unqualified  term  applkabb) 
to  the  motion  of  any  object  or  to  the  motions  and  ac- 
tions of  persons  m  particular,  and  to  their  dlsposi 
tions  also;  dilatory  relates  to  the  temper  only  of  per- 
sons: we  are  slawm  what  we  are  about; 

The  powers  above  are  slow 
In  punishing,  and  should  not  we  resemble  them  1 
DavnaN. 

We  are  dilator*  la  setting  about  a  thing ;  c  A  dilatory 
temper  is  unfit  for  a  place  of  trust.'— Addis  ok.  Stout 
is  applied  to  corporeal  or  mental  actions;  a  person 
may  be  slow  in  walking,  or  slow  in  conceiving:  tardt 
applies  more  to  what  is  mental  than  to  what  is  cor- 
poreal; we  are  tardy  in  our  proceedings  or  our  pro- 
gress ;  we  are  tardy  In  making  up  accounts  or  in  con 
eluding  a  treaty ; 
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Death  be  dm  oft  accus'd 
Of  tariff  execution,  since  denounc'd 
The  day  of  his  offence.— Milton.  -• 

We  may  be  slow  with  propriety  or  not,  to  our  own  in- 
convenience or  that  or  others;  when  we  are  tedious 
we  are  always  so  improperly :  "  To  be  slow  and  sure" 
is  a  vulgar  proverb,  bnt  a  great  truth ;  by  this  we  do 
ourselves  good,  and  inconvenience  no  one ;  but  he  who 
is  tedious  is  slow  to  the  annoyance  of  others;  a  prolU 
writer  must  always  be  tedious,  for  he  keeps  the  reader 
long  In  suspense  before  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  of 
•  Period; 

Her  sympathising  lover  takes  his  stand 

High  on  th'  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 

The  tedious  time  away.— Thou*) in 


TO  LINGER,  TARRY,  LOITER,  LAG,  8AUN 
TER. 

Linger,  from  longer,  signifies  to  make  the  time 
longer  in  doing  a  thing;  tarry,  from  Urdus  slow,  is 
to  make  the  thing  slow ;  loiter  may  probably  come 
it  mi  loutus  slow;  lag;  from  lie,  signifies  to  lie  hack; 
stutter  is  derived  from  saneta  terra  the  Holy  Land ; 
because,  In  the  time  of  the  crusades,  many  idle  per- 
sons were  going  backwards  and  forwards:  hence  idle, 
planless  going,  comes  to  be  so  denominated. 

Suspension  of  action  or  slow  movement  enters  into 
(he  meaning  of  all  these  teems:  to  linger  is  to  stop 
altogether,  or  to  move  but  slowly  forward,  and  to  tony 
jb  properly  to  suspend  one's  movement :  the  former 
proceeds  from  reluctance  to  leave  the  spot  on  which 
we  stand ;  the  latter  from  motives  of  discretion  :  be 
will  naturally  linger  who  is  going  to  leave  the  place  of 
his  nativity  for  an  indefinite  period ;  In  which  sense  it 
Is  figuratively  applied  to  life  and  other  objects; 

*T  hi  long  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife, 

i*d  by  the  Gods,  have  dragg'd  a  lingering  life. 
Drydsk. 


Those  who  have  much  basin 


i  to  transact  will  be  ted 


to  tarry  long  in  a  place;  'Herod  having  tarried  only 
seven  days  at  Rome  for  the  dispatch  of  his  business, 
returned  to  his  ships  nt  Brundusium.'— Pridsaux. 
To  loiter  is  to  move  slowly  and  reluctantly ;  but,  from 
a  bad  cause,  a  child  loiters  who  Is  unwilling  to  go  to 
school;  *  Rapid  wits  Jotter,  or  faint,  and  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  surpassed  by  the  even  and  regular  perse- 
verance of  slower  understandings.'— -Jobiison.  To 
lag  Is  to  move  slower  than  others;  to  stop  while  they 
are  going  on ;  this  is  seldom  done  for  a  good  purpose: 
those  who  lag  have  generally  some  sinister  and  pri- 
vate and  to  answer; 

I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading.— Milton. 
To  saunter  is  altogether  the  act  of  an  Idler ;  those  who 
have  no  object  in  moving  either  backward  or  forward, 
will  saunter  if  they  move  at  all ;  '  She  walks  all  the 
morning  sauntering  about  the  shop,  with  her  arms 
through  her  pocketbotes.'— Jomrso*. 


TO  HASTEN,  ACCELERATE,  SPEED, 
EXPEDITE,  DESPATCH. 

Hasten,  in  French  katir,  and  in  the  Northern  lan- 
guages hasten,  etc.,  is  most  probably  connected  with 
keiss  hot,  expressing  what  Is  vivid  and  active;  acce- 
lerate, from  eelsr  quick,  signifies  literally  to  quicken 
fi>r  a  spectfiek  purpose ;  need,  from  the  Greek  ausoa%e, 
signifies  to  carry  on  diligently;  expedite,  in  Latin 
expedio,  from  ex  and  pee,  signifies  literally  to  remove 
obstacles;  despatch,  in  French  depecher,  from  pes  a 
mot,  signifies  also  putting  off,  or  clearing  away  impedi- 


Qutckness  la  movement  and  action  is  the  common 
idea  in  all  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  nature  of 
the  movement  and  the  action.  To  hasten  expresses 
little  more  than  the  general  Idea  of  quickness  in 
moving  towards  a  point;  thus,  he  hastens  who  runs 
lo  set  to  the  end  of  his  Journey:  accelerate  expresses 
moreover  the  idea  of  bringing  somethlns  to  a  (mint; 
thus,  every  mechanical  business  hi  accelerated  by  the 


order  and  distribution  of  its  several  parts;  *I*t  the 
aged  consider  well,  that  by  every  intemperate  indul- 
gence they  accelerate  decay.'— Biiia.  Accelerate  may 
be  employed,  like  the  word  hasteX,  for  corporeal  and 
familiar  actions:  the  tailor  accelerates  any  particular 
work  that  he  has  In  band  by  putting  on  additional 
hands,  or  a  compositor  accelerates  the  printing  of  a 
work  by  doing  his  part  with  correctness.  The  word 
speed  Includes  not  only  quick  but  forward  movement. 
He  who  goes  with  speed  goes  effectually  forward,  and 
comes  to  his  Journey's  end  the  soonest  This  Idea  Is 
excluded  from  the  term  haste,  which  may  often  be  a 
planless  unsuitable  quickness.  Hence  the  proverb, 
"  The  more  haste,  the  worst  speed;" 

Where  with  like  haste,  though  several  ways  they  run, 
Some  lo  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone.— Dbxium. 

Expedite  and  despatch  are  terms  of  higher  import, 
in  application  to  the  most  serious  concerns  in  life ;  but 
to  expedite  expresses  a  process,  a  bringing  forward 
towards  an  end :  despatch  implies  a  putting  an  end  to, 
a  making  a  clearance.  We  do  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  expedite  a  business :  we  despatch  a  great  deal 
of  business  wkhin  a  given  time.  Expedition  is  requi- 
site for  one  who  executes ;  '  The  coachmen  was  or- 
dered to  drive  on.  and  they  hurried  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  Hyde  Park  Corner. '-^Johnson.  Des- 
patch hi  most  important  for  one  who  determines  end 
directs ;  *  And  as,  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride,  or 
high  lift,  that  makes  the  speed;  so,  in  business,  the 
keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it  tdo 
much  at  once,  procureth  despatch.'— Bacon.  An  infe- 
riour  officer  must  proceed  with  expedition  to  fulfil  the 
orders,  or  execute  the  purposes  of  his  commander ;  a 
general  or  minister  of  state  despatches  the  concerns  of 
planning,  directing,  and  instructing;.  Hence  it  is  we 
speak  only  of  expediting  a  thing ;  but  we  may  speak 
of  despatching  a  person,  as  well  as  a  thing. 

Every  man  hastens  to  remove  his  property  m  case 
of  fire.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  bring  any  thine  to 
an  end  will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  accelerate 
its  progress.  Those  who  are  sent  on  any  pressing 
errand  will  do  great  service  by  using  speed.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  military  progress  depends  often  on  the  expe- 
dition with  which  11  is  conducted.  In  the  counting- 
house  and  the  cabinet,  despatch  is  equally  important ; 
as  we  cannot  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time,  it  is  '>«' 
Importance  to  get  that  quickly  concluded  to  make  way 
for  another. 


TO  HASTEN,  HURRY. 

Hasten  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article 
hurry ,  in  old  French  harier,  probably  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  "nil  to  be  inflamed,  or  be  in  a  hurry. 

To  hasten  and  hurry  both  Imply  to  move  forward 
with  quickness  in  any  matter;  but  the  former  may 
proceed  with  some  design  and  good  order,  but  the  latter 
always  supposes  perturbation  and  irregularity.  We 
hasten  in  the  communication  of  good  news,  when  we 
make  efforts  to  convey  it  in  the  shortest  lime  possible ; 
1  Homer,  to  preserve  the  uitiiy  of  action,  hastens  into 
the  midst  of  things,  as  Horace  has  observed.'— Addi- 
son. We  hurry  to  get  to  an  end,  when  wc  impatiently 
and  inconsideraiely  press  forward  without  making 
choice  of  our  means ; 

Now  't  hi  nought 
But  restless  hurry  through  the  busy  air, 
Beat  by  unnumber'd  wings.— Thomson. 

To  hasten  Is  opposed  to  delay  or  a  dilatory  mode  of 
proceeding ;  it  is  frequently  indispensable  to  hasten  In 
the  affairs  of  human  life :  to  hurry  is  opposed  to  deli- 
berate and  cautious  proceeding ;  it  must  always  be 
prejudicial  and  unwise  to  hurry:  men  may  aastea; 
children  hurry. 

As  epithets,  hasty  and  hurried  are  both  employed  in 
the  baa  sense ;  but  hasty  implies  merely  an  overqoick- 
ness  of  motion  which  outstrips  consideration ;  hurried 
implies  a  disorderly  motion  which  springs  from  a  dls- 
teaipered-etate  of  mind.  Irritable  people  use  hasty 
expressions ;  they  speak  before  they  think :  deranged 
people  walk  with  hurried  steps ,  they  follow  the  bliud 
impulse  of  undirected  feeling. 
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QUICKNESS,  SWIFTNESS,  FLEETNESS, 
CELERITY,  RAPIDITY,  VELOCITY. 
These  terms  are  all  applied  to  the  motion  of  bodies, 
of  which  quickness]  from  quick,  denotes  the  general 
and  simple  idea  that  characterizes  all  the  rest  Quick- 
rut*  i*  near  akin  to  life,  and  b  directly  opposed  to  slow- 
ness ; '» Impatience  of  labour  ceases  those  who  are  most 
distinguished  for  quickness  of  apprehension.*— John- 
son. Swiftness,  in  all  probability  from  the  German 
sckweifen  to  roam ;  and  justness,  from  flexor  fly;  ex- 
press higher  degrees  of  quickness.  Celerity,  probably 
from  celsr  a  horse;  velocity,  from  vols  to  fly;  and  ra- 

Jidity,  from  rswte,  to  seize  or  hurry  along,  differ  more 
a  application  than  In  degree.  Quick  and  swift  are  ap- 
plicable to  any  objects ;  men  are  quick  in  moving, 
swift  in  running:  dogs  hear  quickly,  and  run  swiftly: 
a  mill  goes  quickly  or  swiftly  round,  according  to  the 
force  of  the  wind; 

Above  the  bounding  billows  swift  they  flew, 
Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear'*  in  view. 

Pofsj. 

FUstnus  is  the  peculiar  characteristics:  of  winds  or 
horses ;  a  horse  is  JUst  In  the  race,  and  is  sometimes 
described  to  be  as  JLsst  as  the  winds ; 

For  fear,  though  fUeter  than  the  wind, 
Believes 't  is  always  left  behind.— Butur.    • 

That  which  we  wish  to  characterize  as  particularly 
quick  in  our  ordinary  operations,  we  say  is  done  with 
celerity;  in  this  manner  our  thoughts  are  said  to  pass 
with  celerity  from  one  object  to  another ;  *  By  moving 
the  eye  we  gather  up  with  great  celerity  the  several 
parts  of  an  object,  so  as  to  form  one  piece.'— Burks. 
Those  things  are  said  to  move  wkh  rapidity  which 
seem  to  hurry  every  thing  away  with  them ;  a  river  or 
stream  moves  with  rapidity;  time  goes  on  with  a  rapid 
flight; 

Mean  time  the  radiant  sun,  to  mortal  sight 
Descending  swift,  roil'd  down  the  rapid  light 

Pore. 
Telocity  signifies  the  swiftness  of  flight,  which  is  a  mo- 
tion that  exceeds  all  others  in  swiftness :  hence,  we 
speak  of  the  velocity  of  a  ball  shot  from  a  cannon,  or 
of  a  celestial  body  moving  in  its  orbit ;  sometimes 
these  words  rapidity  and  velocity,  are  applied  in  the 
improper  sense  by  way  of  emphasis  to  the  very  evift 
movements  of  other  bodies :  in  this  manner  the  wheel  of 
a  carriage  is  said  to  move  rapidly :  and  the  flight  of  an 
animal  or  the  progress  of  a  vesvel  before  the  wind,  is 
compared  to  the  flight  of  a  bird  in  point  of  velocity; 
'Lightning  is  productive  of  grandeur  which  it  chiefly 
owes  to  the  velocity  of  Its  motion.'— Burke. 


DILIGENT,  EXPEDITIOUS,  PROMPT. 

All  these  tertoB  mark  the  quality  of  quickness  in  a 
commendable  degree;  diligent  (from  diligo  to  love 
(v.  Active,  diligent)  marks  the  interest  one  takes  in 
doing  something ;  he  is  *  diligen^  who  loses  no  time, 
who  keeps  close  to  the  work ;  expeditious,  from  the 
Latin  eipedio  to  despatch,  marks  the  desire  one  has  to 
complete  the  thing  begun.  lie  who  Is  expeditious  ap- 
plies himself  to  no  other  thing  that  offers;  he  finishes 
every  thing  in  its  turn ;  prompt,  from  the  Latin  promo 
to  draw  out  or  make  ready,  marks  one's  desire  to  get 
ready;  he  is  prompt  who  works  with  spirit  so  as  to 
make  things  ready. 

Idleness,  dilatoriness,  and  slowness,  are  the  three  de- 
fects opposed  to  these  three  qualities.  The  diligent 
man  has  no  reluctance  in  commencing  or  continuing 
the  labour,  the  expeditious  man  never  leaves  it  till  It  is 
flnishal ;  the  prompt  man  brings  It  quickly  to  an  end. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  diligent  in  the  concerns  which  be- 
lotut  to  us ;  •  We  must  be  diligent  in  oar  particular 
calling  and  charge,  in  that  province  and  station  which 
God  has  appointed  us,  whatever  it  be,'— Tillotsoh. 
We  must  be  expeditious  in  any  business  that  requires 
to  be  terminated ;  •  The  regent  assembled  an  army  with 
his  usual  expedition,  and  marched  to  Glasgow.'— Ro- 
bertson. We  must  be  prompt  in  the  execution  of 
orders  that  are  given  to  us ; 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Diligent,  expedillf,prompt." 


To  him  she  hasted,  in  her  face  excuse 

Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt, 

Which,  with  bland  woids  at  will,  she  thus  address'* 

MlLTOR 

DIRECTLY,  IMMEDIATELY,  INSTANTLY, 
INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

Directly  signifies  in  a  direct  or  straight  manner ; 
immediately  without  any  medium  or  intervention ;  in- 
stantly and  instantaneously,  in  the  space  of  an  instant. 

Directly  is  most  applicable  to  the  actions  of  men ; 
immediately  and  instantly  to  either  actions  or  "vents. 
Directly  refers  to  the  Interruptions  which  raa;  inten- 
tionally delay  the  commencement  of  any  work:  imme- 
diately in  general  refers  to  the  space  of  time  that  inter- 
venes. A  diligent  person  goes  directly  to  his  work ;  be 
suffers  nothing  to  draw  him  aside:  good  news  is  imms- 
diately  spread  abroad  upon  its  arrival;  nothing  inter- 
venes to  retard  it.  Immediately  and  instantly,  or 
instantaneously,  both  mark  a  quick  succession  of 
events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much  stronger  degree  than 
the  former.  Immediately  is  negali  ve ;  It  expresses  sim- 
ply that  nothing  intervenes;  instantly  is  positive,  signi- 
fying the  very  existing  moment  in  which  the  thing  bap- 
pens.  A  person  who  is  of  a  willing  disposition  goes  or 
runs  immediately  to  the  assistance  of  another;  but  the 
ardour  of  affection  impels  him  to  fly  instantly  to  his 
relief,  as  he  sees  the  danger.  A  surgeon  does  not  pro- 
ceed directly  to  dress  a  wound ;  be  first  examines  it  ia 
order  to  ascertain  its  nature;  *  Besides-  those  things 
which  directly  suggest  the  Idea  of  danger,  and  those 
which  produce  a  similar  effect  from  a  mechanical 
cause.  I  know  of  nothing  sublime  which  is  not  some 
modification  of  power.'— Burkb.  Men  of  11  vely  minds 
immediately  see  the  source  of  their  own  errours ;  4A  dmi- 
ration  is  a  short-lived  passion,  that  immediately  decays 
upon  growing  fhmilinr  with  the  object.'— A ddisok 
People  of  delicate  feelings  are  instantly  alive  to  tbs 
slightest  breach  of  decorum ; 

Sleep  instantly  fell  upon  me.— Mxltok. 
A  course  of  proceeding  is  direct,  the  consequences  are 
immediate,  and  the  effects  instantaneous  ;  <  A  painter 
must  have  an  action,  not  successive,  but  instantaneous ; 
for  the  time  of  a  picture  is  a  single  moment'— Jouhson. 

SOON,  EARLY,  BETIMES. 
All  these  words  are  expressive  of  time;  but  soon 
respects  some  future  period  in  general ;  early,  or  ere, 
before,  and  betimes,  or  by  the  time,  before  a  given  time, 
respect  some  particular  peilod  at  no  great  distance.  A 
person  may  come  soon  or  early ;  in  the  former  case  he 
may  not  be  long  in  coming  from  the  time  that  the  words 
are  spoken ;  in  the  latter  case  he  comes  before  the  time 
appointed.  He  who  rises  soon  does  nothing  extraordi- 
nary; but  he  who  rises  early  or  betimes  exceeds  the 
usual  hour  considerably.  Soon  Is  said  mostly  of  par- 
ticular acts,  and  is  always  dated  from  the  time  of  tbe 
person  speaking,  if  not  otherwise  expressed ;  come  soon 
signifies  after  the  present  moment ; 

But  see*,  too  * o<nt  /  the  lover  turns  his  eyes ; 

Again  she  falls- -again  she  dies— *hc  dies.— Pom 
Early  and  betimes,  if  not  otlierwise  expressed,  have 
always  respect  to  some  specifick  time  appointed;  come 
early,  will  signify  a  visit,  a  meeting,  and  the  like;  a 
thing  betimes  will  signify  before  the  thing  to  be  done  is 
wanted :  in  this  manner  both  are  employed  for  the 
actions  of  youth.  A  n  early  attention  to  religious  duties 
will  render  them  habitual  and  pleasing ; ( Pope,  not  being 
sent  early  to  school,  was  taught  to  read  by  an  aunt.*— 
Johnson.  We  must  begin  betimes  to  bring  the  stubborn 
win  Into  subjection  ;  '  Happy  is  the  man  who  betimes 
acquires  a  relish  for  holy  solitude.'— Horns. 

CURSORY,  HASTY,  SLIGHT,  DE8ULTORY. 

Cursory,  from  the  Latin  curro,  signifies  run  over  or 
done  in  running;  hast*  applies  to  that  done  in  haste ; 
slight  is  a  variation  of  light;  desultory,  from  desilio  to 
leap,  signifies  leaped  over. 

Cursory  includes  both  hasty  and  sligkt ;  it  includes 
kaety  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  a  quick  motion;  it 
Include*  slight  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  n 
partinlTictioti.  A  view  may  be  either  cursory  or  hasty, 
as  the  former  is  taken  by  design,  the  latter  from  core 
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A  view  may  be  either  cursory  or  slight;  but 
the  former  is  not  bo  Imperfect  as  the  latter.  A n  author 
will  take  a  cursory  view  of  those  points  which  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  his  subject;  *  Savage  min- 
gled in  cursory  conversation  with  the  same  steadiness 
of  attention  as  others  apply  to  a  lecture.'— Johnion. 
An  author  who  lakes  a  hasty  view  of  a  subject  will 
mislead  by  his  errours ;  '  The  emperour  Macrinus  had 
once  resolved  to  abolish  these  rescripts  (of  the  em- 
perors), and  retain  only  the  general  edicts.  He  could 
not  bear  that  the  hasty  and  crude  answers  of  such 
princes  as  Commodus  and  Caracalla  should  be  re- 
verenced aa  laws.'— Blackstonb.  He  who  takes  a 
slight  view  of  a  subject  will  disappoint  by  the  shallow- 
ness of  bis  information ;  'The  wits  of  Charles's  time 
had  seldom  more  than  slight  and  superficial  views.'— 
Johnson.  Between  cursory  and  desultory  there  is  the 
same  difference  as  between  running  and  leaping;  we 
run  in  a  line,  but  we  leap  from  one  part  to  another; 
so  remarks)  that  are  cursory  have  still  more  or  less  con- 
nexion, but  remarks  that  are  desultory  are  without  any 
coherence ;  *  If  compassion  ever  be  felt  from  the  brute 
instinct  of  uninstructed  nature,  it  will  only  produce 
effects  desultory  and  transient'— Johhson. 


RASHNESS,  TEMERITY.  HASTINESS. 
PRECIPITANCY. 
Rashness  denotes  the  quality  of  being  rash,  which, 
like  the  German  rosea,  and  our  word  rush,  comes  from 
the  Latin  m»,  expressing  hurried  and  excessive  mo- 
tion ;  temerity,  in  Latin  temeritas,  from  temerd,  pos- 
sibly comes  from  the  Greek  rljuepov  at  the  moment, 
denoting  the  quality  of  acting  by  the  impulse  of  the 
mom<-m ;  hastiness  denotes  the  Quality  of  being  hasty, 
or  impelled  by  an  impatient  feeling  ;  precipitancy, 
from  the  Latin  pra  and  capio,  signifies  the  quality  or 
disposition  of  taking  things  before  they  ought  to  be 
taken. 

Rashness  and  temerity  have  a  close  alliance  with 
each  other  in  sense ;  but  they  have  a  slight  difference, 
which  is  entitled  to  notice :  rashness  is  a  general  and 
indefinite  term,  in  the  signification  of  which  an  im- 
proper celerity  is  the  leading  idea :  this  celerity  may 
arise  either  from  a  vehemence  of  character,  or  a  tem- 
porary ardour  of  the  mind :  in  the  signification  of 
temerity,  the  leading  idea  is  want  of  consideration, 
springing  mostly  from  ait  overweening  confidence,  or 
a  presumption  of  character.  Rashness  is,  therefore, 
applied  to  our  corporeal  as  well  as  moral  actions,  as 
the  jumping  into  a  river,  without  being  able  to  swim, 
or  the  leaping  over  a  hedge,  without  being  an  expert 
horseman ; 

Nature  to  youth  hot  richness  doth  dispense, 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompense. 

Dbnham. 
Tmerity  u  applied  to  our  moral  actions  only,  particu- 
larly such  as  require  deliberation,  and  a  calculation  of 
consequences;  •  All  mankind  have  a  sufficient  plea  for 
some  degree  of  restlessness,  and  the  fault  seems  to  be 
little  more  than  too  much  temerity  of  conclusion  in 
favour   of  something   not   experienced.'— Johnson. 
Hastiness  and  precipitancy  are  but  modes  or  charac- 
leristicks  of  rashness,  and  consequently  employed  only 
in  particular  cases,  as  hastiness  in  regard  to  our  move- 
ments, and  precipitancy  in  regard  to  our  measures ; 
And  hurry  through  the  woods  with  hasty  step, 
Rustling  and  full  of  hope. — SonisaviLLK. 
'  As  the  chymiBt,  by  catching  at  it  too  soon,  lost  the 

Kiilosophkal  elixir,  so  precipitancy  of  our  understand- 
g  Is  an  occasion  of  eirour.  — Glanville. 


TO  ABIDE,  SOJOURN,  DWELL,  RESIDE, 

INHABIT. 
Abide,  in  Saxon  abitan,  old  German  beiten,  comes 
from  the  Arabick  or  Persian  but,  or  sit,  to  pass  the 
night,  that  Is,  to  make  a  partial  stay;  sojourn*  in 
French  sojourner,  from  sub  and  diurnus  in  the  day- 
time, signifies  to  pass  the  day,  that  is,  a  certain  portion 
of  one's  time,  in  a  place;  dwell,  from  tlie  Danish 
dwelger  to  abide,  and  the  Saxon  dwelian.  Dutch 
ftw-i.  n  to  wander,  conveys  the  idea  of  a  moveable 
'•feV't Jon,  such  as  was  the  practice  of  living  formerly 
bb  wmts.    At  present  it  Implies  a  perpetual  stay,  which 


is  expressed  In  common  discourse  by  the  word  live,  for 
passing  one's  Hie ;  reside,  from  the  Latin  re  and  sideo 
to  sit  down,  conveys  the  full  Idea  of  a  settlement ; 
inhabit,  from  the  Latin  kabito,  a  frequentative  of 
habeo,  signifies  to  have  or  occupy  for  a  permanency. 

The  length  of  Blay  implied  in  these  terms  is  marked 
by  a  certain  gradation. 

Abide  denotes  the  shortest  stay;  to  sojourn  is  of 
longer  continuance;  dwell  comprehends  the  idea  of 
perpetuity,  but  reside  and  inhabit  are  partial  and 
local— we  dwell  only  in  oue  spot,  but  we  may  reside 
at  or  inhabit  many  places.  ' 

These  words  have  likewise  a  reference  to  the  state 
of  society. 

Abide  and  sojourn  relate  more  properly  to  the  wan- 
dering habits  of  men  in  a  primitive  state  of  society. 
Dwell,  as  implying  a  stay  under  a  cover,  Is  universal 
in  its  application ;  for  we  may  dwell  either  in  a  palace, 
a  house,  a  cottage,  or  any  shelter.  Live,  reside,  and 
inhabit  are  confined  to  a  civilized  state  of  society ;  the 
former  applying  to  the  abodes  of  the  inferiour  orders, 
the  latter  to  those  of  the  higher  classes.  The  word 
inhabit  is  never  used  but  in  connexion  with  the  place 
inhabited. 

The  Easterns  abode  with  each  other,  sojourned  in  a 
country,  and  dwelt  in  tents.  The  Angels  abode  with 
Lot  one  night ;  '  From  the  first  to  the  last  of  man's 
abode  on  earth,  the  discipline  must  never  be  relaxed  of 

B larding  the  heart  from  the  dominion  of  passion.' — 
LAia.  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
'  By  the  Israelites4  sojourning  In  Egypt,  God  made  way 
for  their  bondage  there,  and  their  bondage  for  n  glorious 
deliverance  through  those  prodigious  manifestations 
of  the  Divine  power.'— South.  The  Israelites  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Goshen ; 

Hence  from  my  sight !  Thy  father  cannot  bear  thee ; 

Fly  with  thy  infamy  to  some  dark  cell, 

Where  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night, 

Mourning,  misfortunes,  cares,  and  anguish  dwell. 

Masbinobr. 
Savages  either  dwell  in  the  cavities  which  nature 
has  formed  for  them,  or  in  some  rude  structure  erected 
for  a  temporary  purpose ;  but  as  men  Increase  in  culti- 
vation ihey  build  places  for  themselves  which  they  > 
can  inhabit;  '  By  good  company,  in  the  place  which "l 
have  the  misfortune  to  inhabit,  we  understand  not 
always  those  ftom  whom  good  can  be  learned.' — 
Johnson.  The  poor  have  their  cottages  in  which  they 
can  live ;  the  Wealthy  provide  themselves  with  supei  b 
buildings  in  which  they  reside  ;  '  Being  obliged  to  re- 
move my  habitation,  I  was  led  by  my  evil  genius  to  a 
convenient  house  in  the  street  where  the  nobility  re- 
side.''—Johnson. 

TO  CONTINUE,  REMAIN,  STAY. 
Continue,  from  the  Latin  contineo,  or  con  and  lento 
to  hold  together,  signifies  to  keep  together  without  in- 
termission ;  remain,  in  Latin  remaneo,  is  compounded 
of  re  or  retro  and  maneo,  Greek  uhw*  Hebrew  IQJf  to 
tarry.  Maneo  signifies  literally  to  tarry  in  a  place  during 
the  night ;  whence  the  Latins  called  those  places  Man- 
eiones,  where  travellers  passed  a  night ;  *  In  Mamur- 
rharum  urbe  manemus.'— H orach.  Remaneo  sign ified 
literally  to  tarry  behind ;  '  Ii  qui  per  valetudinis  causam 
remanscrant ;'  stay  is  but  a  variation  of  the  word 


The  idea  of  confining  one's  self  to  something  is  com 
mon  to  all  these  terms ;  but  continue  applies  often  to 
the  sameness  of  action,  and  remain  to  sameness  of 
place  or  situation ;  the  former  has  most  of  the  active 
sense  in  it,  and  expresses  a  state  of  action :  Uie  latter 
is  altogether  neuter,  and  expresses  a  state  of  rest.  We 
speak  of  continuing  a  certain  course,  of  continuing  to 
do,  or  continuing  to  be  any  thing ;  but  of  remaining  In 
a  position,  in  a  house,  in  a  town,  in  a  condition,  and 
the  like ;  'Mr.  Pryn  was  sent  to  a  castle  in  the  island 
of  Jersey,  Dr.  Bastwick  to  SciHy,  and  Mr.  Burton  to 
Guernsey,  where  they  remained  unconsidered,  and 
truly  I  thought  unpilied,  (for  they  were  men  of  no 
virtue  or  merit)  for  the  space  of  two  years.'— Cla- 
rknooh. 

There  is  more  of  will  In  continuing:  more  of  ne- 
cessity and  circumstances  in  remaining.  A  person 
continues  in  office  as  long  as  he  can  perform  it  witii 
satisfaction  to  himself,  and  his  employers ;  '  I  have 
seen  some  Roman  Catholick  authors  who  tell  us,  that 
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Vicious  writers  centine*  in  purgatory  so  nog  as  the  iu- 
soenee  of  their  writings  continues  upon  posterity.' — 
Addison.  A  sentinel  remains  at  his  post  or  station. 
Continue  is  opposed  to  cease ;  resist*  is  opposed  to  go. 
.  Things  continue  in  motion ;  they  remain  stationary. 
The  females  among  the  brutes  will  sometimes  continue 
to  feed  their  young,  long  after  they  are  able  to  provide 
lor  themselves ;  many  persons  are  restored  to  Hie  after 
having  remained  several  hours  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation. 

Remain  and  stay  are  both  perfectly  neuter  in  their 
sense,  but  remain  is  employed  for  either  persons  or 
things ;  stay  In  this  sense  is  used  for  persons  only.  It 
la  necessary  for  some  species  of  wood  to  remain  long  in 
the  water  in  order  to  be  seasoned ; 

I  will  be  true  to  thee,  preserve  thee  ever, 
The  sad  companion  of  this  faithful  breait : 
While  life  and  thought  resiota.— Rows. 
8ome  persons  are  of  so  restless  a  temper,  that  they  can- 
not stay  long  in  a  place  without  giving  symptoms  of 


Where'er  I  go,  my  soul  shall  stay  with  thee ; 

T  is  but  my  shadow  that  I  take  away.— Dame*. 

When  remain  is  employed  for  persons,  it  is  often  in- 
voluntary, If  not  compulsory ;  stay  is  altogether  vo- 
luntary. Soldiers  must  remain  where  they  are  sta- 
tioned. Friends  stay  at  each  other's  houses  as  visiters. 
Former  times  afford  many  instances  of  servants  can- 
tinning  faithful  to  their  employers,  even  in  the  season 
of  adversity :  but  so  much  are  times  altered,  that  at 
present,  domestlcks  never  remain  long  enough  in  their 
places  to  create  any  bond  of  attachment  between 
master  and  servant  Their  time  of  stay  is  now  limited 
to  weeks  and  months,  instead  of  being  extended  to 
years. 

To  remain  n  frequently  taken  in  the  sense  of  being 
left  from  other  things,  to  stay  In  that  of  supporting,  In 
which  they  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
also  from  continue. 


TO  CONTINUE,  PERSEVERE,  PERSIST. 
PURSUE,  PROSECUTE. 
To  continue  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  to  persevtre,  In  French  persevorer,  Latin  per- 
sever  are.  compounded  of  per  and  eeverue  strict  and 
steady,  signifies  to  be  steady  throughout  or  to  the  end ; 
*  Ad  ultimum  vsrssesrers.'— Livt.  Pereiet,  in  French 
persister,  Latin  persiote,  compounded  of  per  and  aiato 
or  etc,  signifies  to  stand  by  or  to  a  thing ;  *  In  proposito 
s-trssstsrw.'— Cicero.  Purene  and  prosecute,  in  French, 

Coursuivre,  come  from  the  Latin  eequor  to  follow,  that 
i,  proeequor  and  its  participle  prosecutus,  correspond- 
ing with  proscquor,  signifying  to  follow  after  or  keep 
on  with. 

The  idea  of  not  laying  aside  Is  common  to  these 
terms,  which  Is  the  sense  of  continue  without  any  other 
addition;  the  other  terms,  which  are  all  species  of 
continuing,  include  likewise  some  collateral  Idea 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  first,  as  well  as  from 
each  other.  Continue  m  comparable  with  persevere 
and  pereiet  in  the  neuter  sense ;  with  pursue  and  pre- 
eecute in  the  active  sense.  To  continue  w  simply  to  do 
as  one  has  done  hitherto;  *  Abdallah  continuing  to  ex- 
tend his  former  Improvements,  beautified  this  whole 
prospect  with  groves  and  fountains.'— Addison.  To 
persmere  Is  to  continue  without  wishing  to  change,  or 
from  a  positive  desire  to  attain  an  object;  •  If  we  per- 
eevere  instudyingto  do  our  duty  towards  God  and  man, 
we  shall  meet  with  the  esteem,  love,  and  confidence  of 
those  who  are  around  us.'— Blair.  To  pereiet  m  to 
continue  from  a  determination  or  will  not  to  cease. 
The  act  of  continuing,  therefore,  specifies  no  charac- 
terlstlck  of  the  agent ;  thatof  persevering  or  persisting 
marks  a  direct  temper  of  mind ;  the  former  is  always 
used  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in  an  indifferent  or  bad 
sense ;  *  If  they  pereiet  in  pointing  their  batteries  to 
particular  persons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  making 
reprisals.'— Addison.  The  Latins  have  not  observed 
tills  last  distinction  between  perseverore  and  pereistere, 
for  they  say,  *  In  errors  perseverore.*— Cicbro.  » In 
eadem  impudent!*  persistero.'—Livr.  And  probably 
In  imitation  of  them,  examples  are  to  be  found  In  Eng- 
lish authors  of  persevere  in  a  bad  sense,  and  persist  In 
a  good  sense ;  but  modern  writers  have  nuilornily  ob- 


We  continue  from  habit  ee 
casualty :  we  ptrseuere  from  reflection  and  the  exer 
else  of  one's  judgement :  we  pereiet  from  attachment. 
It  is  not  the  most  exalted  virtue  to  continue  in  a  good 
course,  merely  because  we  have  been  in  the  habits  of 
so  doing ;  what  is  done  from  habit,  merely  without  any 
fixed  principle,  is  always  exposed  to  change  from  the 
iunueiice  of  passion  or  evil  counsel:  there  is  real 
virtue  in  the  act  of  poreeveronce,  without  which  many 
of  our  best  intentions  would  remain  unfulfilled,  and 
our  best  plans  would  be  defeated ;  those  who  do  not 
persevtre  can  do  no  essential  good;  and  those  »ho  do 
persevere  often  effect  what  be*  appeared  to  be  Im- 


practicable ;  of  this  truth  the  discoverer  of  America 
is  a  remarkable  proof,  who  in  spite  of  every  mortifi- 
cation, rebuff,  and  disappointment,  persevered  in  calling 
the  attention  of  monarchs  to  his  project,  until  lie  at 
length  obtained  the  assistance  requisite  for  effecting  the 
discovery  of  a  uew  world* 

Persevere  is  employed  only  In  matters  of  some  mo- 
ment, in  things  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a 
steady  purpose  of  the  mind ;  pereiet  is  employed  In 
the  ordinary  business  of  lile,  as  well  as  on  more  im- 
portant occasions ;  a  learner  pereeveree  in  his  studies, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  necessary  degree  of  Improve- 
ment; 'Patience  and  perseverance  overcome  the 
?;reatest  difficulties.'— Richardson.  A  child  persists 
n  making  a  request,  until  he  has  obtained  the  objeu 
of  his  desire ;  '  The  Arisns  themselves  which  were 
present,  subscribed  also  (to  the  Nicene  creed),  not  that 
they  meant  sincerely  and  in  deed  to  forsake  their 
errour ;  but  only  to  escape  deprivation  and  exile,  which 
they  saw  they  could  not  avoid,  openly  persisting  In 
their  former  opinions,  when  the  greater  part  had  con- 
cluded against  iheni,  and  that  with  the  emperor's  royal 
assent.'— Hooua.  There  is  always  wisdom  In  per. 
severance,  even  though  unsuccessful ;  there  Is  mostly 
folly,  caprice,  or  obstinacy  in  persistence:  how  dif- 
ferent the  man  who  pereeveree  m  the  cultivation  of  hie 
talents,  from  him  who  only  persists  In  m  ' 
falsehoods  or  supporting  errours! 

Continue,  when  compared  with  pereevere  or  per 
is  always  coupled  with  modes  of  action ;  but  in  c 
parison  with  pureue  or  prosecute,  it  is  always  followed 
by  some  object:  we  continue  to  do,  pereevere,  or  per- 
sist in  doing  something:  but  we  continue,  pur  eve,  or 
prosecute  some  object  which  we  wish  to  bring  to  per* 
fection  by  additional  labour. 

Continue  Is  here  equally  Indefinite,  as  in  the  former 
case :  pursue  and  prosecute  both  comprehend  collateral 
Ideas  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  agent,  and  the 
nature  of  the  object:  to  continue  is  to  go  on* with  a 
thing  as  it  has  been  begun ;  to  parens  and  prosecute  is 
to  continue  by  some  prescribed  rule,  or  in  some  parti- 
cular manner:  a  work  is  continued;  a  plan,  measure, 
or  line  of  conduct  is  pursued;  an  undertaking  or  a 
design  is  prosecuted :  we  may  continue  the  work  of 
another  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency ;  we  may  pur- 
sue a  plan  that  emanates  either  from  ourselves  or  an- 
other :  we  prosecute  our  own  work  only  In  order  to 
obtain  some  peculiar  object;  continue,  therefore,  ex- 
presses less  Uisn  pursue,  and  thbi  less  than  proeecute  : 
the  history  of  England  has  been  continued  down  to  the 
present  period  by  different  writers ;  Smollett  has  pur- 
sued the  same  plan  as  Hume,  in  the  continuation  of 
his  history ;  Captain  Cook  prosecuted  his  work  of  die* 
covery  in  three  several  voyages. 

We  continue  the  conversation  which  has  been  inter- 
rupted ;  we  pursue  the  subject  which  baa  engaged  our 
attention ;  we  pursue  a  Journey  after  a  certain  length 
of  stay ;  we  prosecute  any  particular  journey  which 
Is  important  either  on  account  of  its  difficulties  or  its 
object 

To  continue  Is  in  Itself  altogether  an  Indifferent  ac- 
tion ;  to  pureue  is  always  a  commendable  action ;  to 
prosecute  rises  still  higher  in  value  it  is  a  mark  of 
great  Instability  not  to  continue  any  thing  that  we 
begin;  'After  having  petitioned  for  power  to  resist 
temptation,  there  Is  so  great  an  incongruity  in  not  eon- 
tinning  the  struggle,  that  we  blush  at  the  thought,  and 
persevere,  lest  we  lose  all  reverence  for  ourselves.'--- 
Hawrrs  worth.  It  betrays  a  great  want  of  prudence 
and  discernment  not  to  pureue  some  plan  on  every  oc- 
casion which  requires  method: 

Look  round  the  habitable  world,  now  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pursue 

Dryds*. 
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Will  ye  not  bow  the  pair  of  sages  praise, 
Who  the  same  eat  pursued  by  several  ways  1 
Dhydsk. 

It  is  the  charaeterlstlck  of  a  persevering  mind  to  pro- 
mecute  whatever  it  has  deemed  worthy  to  enter  upon ; 
4  There  will  be  tome  study  which  every  man  more 
zealously  prosecutes,  some  darling  subject  on  which 
he  is  principally  pieaied  to  converse.'— Johnson. 

TO  INSIST,  PERSIST. 
Both  these  terms,  being  derived  from  the  Latin  eisto 
to  stand,  express  the  idea  of  resting  or  keeping  to  a 
thing ;  but  insist  signifies  to  rest  on  a  point,  and  persist, 
from  per  through  or  by  (v.  7b  continue)  ^  signifies  to 
keep  on  with  a  thing  to  carry  it  through.  We  insist 
on  a  matter  by  maintaining  it ;  we  persist  in  a  thing  by 
continuing  to  do  it ;  we  insist  by  the  force  of  autho- 
rity or  argument ;  we  persist  by  the  mere  act  of  the 
will.  A  person  insists  on  that  which  he  conceives  to 
be  his  right :  or  he  insists  on  that  which  be  conceives 
to  be  right:  but  he  persists  In  that  which  be  has  no 
will  to  give  up.  To  insist  is  therefore  an  act  of  dis- 
cretion :  to  persist  is  moady  an  act  of  folly  or  caprice ; 
the  former  fa  always  taken  in  a  good  or  indifferent 
sense ;  the  latter  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  at  least  in  col- 
loquial discourse.  A  parent  ought  to  insist  on  all  mat- 
ters that  are  of  essential  importance  to  his  children ; 
»  This  natural  tendency  of  despotick  power  to  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted  upon  by  others,  is,  I 
think,  an  inconsiderable  argument  against  that  form  of 
government.' — Addisoh.  A  spoiled  child  persists  in 
its  follies  from  perversity  of  humour;  'So  easy  it  is 
for  every  man  Irving  to  err,  and  so  hard  to  wrest  from 
any  man's  mouth  the  plain  acknowledgment  of  errour, 
that  what  hath  been  once  inconsiderately  defended, 
the  same  is  commonly  persisted  In  as  long  as  wit,  by 
whetting  Itself,  is  able  to  find  out  any  shift,  be  it  never 
so  slight,  whereby  to  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  pre- 
sent contradiction.'— Hoosjsr. 

TENACIOUS,  PERTINACIOUS. 

To  be  tenacious  is  to  hold  a  thing  close,  to  let  It  go 
with  reluctance ;  to  be  pertinacious  Is  to  hold  it  out  in 
spite  of  what  can  be  advanced  against  it,  the  prepositive 
syllable  per  having  an  intensive  force.  A  man  of  te- 
nacious temper  Insists  on  trifles  that  are  supposed  to 
affect  his  importance ;  a  pertinacious  temper  insists  on 
every  thing  which  is  apt  to  affect  his  opinions.  Tena- 
city  and  pertinacity  are  both  foibles,  but  the  former  is 
sometimes  more  excusable  than  the  latter. 

We  may  be  tenacious  of  that  which  is  good,  as 
when  a  roan  is  tenacious  of  whatever  may  affect  his 
honour ;  *  So  tenacious  are  we  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
modes,  that  very  little  alteration  has  been  made  in 
them  since  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century;  adher- 
ing to  our  old  settled  maxim,  never  entirely,  nor  at 
once,  to  depart  from  antiquity.'— Buan.  We  cannot 
be  pertinacious  In  any  thing  but  our  opinions,  and 
that  too  in  cases  where  they  are  least  defensible ; 
•The  most  pertinacious  and  vehement  demonstrator 
may  be  wearied  in  time  by  continual  negation.'— 
Johnson.  It  commonly  happens  that  people  are 
most  tenacious  of  being  thought  to  possess  that  in 
which  they  are  most  deficient,  and  most  pertinacious 
In  maintaining  that  which  is  absurd.  A  liar  Is  tena- 
cious of  his  reputation  for  truth:  'Men  are  tenacious 
of  the  opinions  that  first  possess  them.'— Locks.  So- 
phists, freethinkers,  and  skeplicks,  are  the  most  perti- 
nacious objectors  to  whatever  is  established ;  '  One  of 
the  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Sanderson  to  be  so  bold. 
so  troublesome,  and  illogical  in  the  dispute,  as  forced 
him  to  say.  that  he  bad  never  met  with  a  man  of 
more  pertinacious  confidence  and  less  abilities.'- 
Walton. 

CONTINUAL,  PERPETUAL,  CONSTANT.  , 
Continual*  in  French  continual,  Latin  continuusy 
from  eontinos  to  hold  or  keep  together,  signifies  keep- 
ing together  without  intermission ;  perpetual,  in  French 
perpetueU  Latin  perpttualis,  from  perpeto,  com- 
pounded of  per  and  pate  to  seek  thoroughly,  signifies 
going  on  every  where  and  at  all  times ;  constant,  in 
.^atin  const  one,  or  eon  and  sto,  signifies  the  quality  of 
I  to  a  thing,  or  standing  close  together. 


What  is  continual  admits  of  no  interruption:  what* 
is  perpetual  admits  of  no  termination.  There  may  be 
an  eud  to  that  which  is  continual  and  there  may  be 
intervals  in  that  which  is  perpetuus  Rains  are  am - 
tinual  in  the  tropical  climates  at  certain  seasons; 
complaints  among  the  lower  orders  are  perpetual,  but 
they  are  frequently  without  foundation.  There  is  a 
continual  passing  and  repassing  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  during  the  day ; 

Open  your  ears,  for  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  rumour  speaks : 
Upon  my  tongue  continual  slanders  ride, 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 

SH  A  KB  PEARS. 

The  world,  and  all  that  It  contains,  are  subject  to  per- 
petual change;  'If  affluence  of  fortune  unhappily 
concur  to  favour  the  inclinations  of  the  youthful, 
amusements  and  diversions  succeed  in  a  perpetual 
round.'— Blaxs. 

The  continual  is  that  which  admits  of  no  interrup- 
tion, the  constant  is  that  which  admits  of  no  change. 
The  last  twenty-five  years  have  presented  to  the  world 
a  continual  succession  of  events,  that  have  exceeded 
in  importance  those  going  before;  the  French  revo- 
lution and  the  atrocities  attendant  upon  it  have  been 
the  constant  theme  of  execration  with  the  well-dis- 
posed part  of  mankind.  To  an  intelligent  parent  it  is 
a  continual  source  of  pleasure  to  watcn  the  progress  of 
his  child  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  his  faculties ; 

Tis  all  blank  sadness,  or  continual  tears.— Pops. 
It  will  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  a  parent  to  train 
blm  up  in  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  while  he 
is  cultivating  his  talents,  and  storing  his  mind  with 
science ; 
The  world's  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 
Constant  in  nature  were  inconstancy.— Cowley. 
Continual  is  used  in  the  proper  sense  only,  constant 
is  employed  in  the  moral  sense  o  denote  the  temper,  of 
the  mind  (v.  Constancy). 

CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED. 
Both  these  terms  mark  length  of  duration,  but  the 
former  admits  of  a  certain  degree  of  interruption, 
which  the  latter  does  not.  What  &  continual  may  have 
frequent  pauses;  what  is  Continued  ceases  only  to  ter- 
minate. Rains  arc  costinuoJ;  noises  in  a  tumultuous 
street  are  continual :  the  bass  in  musick  is  said  to  be 
continued ;  the  mirth  of  a  drunken  party  is  one  con 
tinned  noise.  Continual  interruptions  abate  the  vigour 
of  application  and  create  disgust :  *in  countries  situ- 
ated near  the  polos,  there  is  one  continued  darkness  foi 
the  space  of  five  or  six  months ;  during  which  time  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  leave  the  place. 

Continual  respects  the  duration  or  actions  or  circum- 
stances only ;  continued  is  likewise  applied  to  the  extent 
or  course  of  things:  rumours  are  continual;  talking, 
walking,  running,  and  the  like,  are  continual; 
And  gulphy  Simols  rolling  to  the  main, 
Helmets  and  shields  and  godlike  heroes  slain : 
These  turn'd  by  Phcebus  from  their  wonted  ways, 
Delug'd  Uie  rampire  nine  continual  days.— Pops. 
A  line,  a  series,  a  scene,  or  a  stream  of  water,  tec.  in 
continued; 

Our  life  is  one  continued  toll  for  fame.'— Marty*. 
'  By  too  intense  and  continued  application,  our  feeble 
powers  would  soon  be  worn  out.'— Blais. 


CONTINUANCE,  CONTINUATION,  DURA- 
TION. 

Continuance  is  said  of  the  time  that  a  thing  con- 
tinues («.  To  continue) ;  continuation  expresses  the 
act  of  continuing  what  has  been  begun.  The  cow 
tinuance  of  any  particular  practice  may  be  attended, 
with  serious  consequence;  'Their  duty  depending 
upon  fear,  the  one  was  of  no  greater  continuance  than 
the  other.'— Haywasd.  The  continuation  of  a  Work 
depends  on  the  abilities  and  will  of  the  workmen  f 
'The  Roman  poem  is  but  the  second  part  of  the  Ulna, 
the  continuation  of  the  same  story.'— Ray.    Authors 

•VideTrassler:  "Continual, continued." 
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have  however  not  always  observed  this  distinction ; 
Providence  seems  to  have  equally  divided  the  whole 
mass  of  mankind  into  different  sexes,  that  every  woman 
may  have  her  husband,  and  that  both  may  equally 
contribute  to  the  continuance  of  the  species.'— Steele. 
'The  Pythagorean  transmigration,  the  sensual  habita- 
tions of  the  Mahometan,  and  the  shady  realms  of  Pinto, 
do  all  agree  in  toe  main  point,  the  continuation  of  our 
existence.'— Birkklkt. 

Continuance  and  duration,  In  Latin  duratio,  from 
duro  to  harden,  or  figuratively  to  last,  are  both  em- 
ployed for  time ;  things  may  be  of  long  continuance, 
or  of  long  duration :  but  continuance  Is  used  only 
with  regard  to  the  action ;  duration  with  regard  to 
the  thing  and  its  existence.  Whatever  is  occasionally 
done,  and  soon  to  be  ended,  is  not  for  a  continuance  ; 
whatever  is  made,  and  soon  destroyed,  is  not  of  long 
duration;  there  are  many  excellent  institutions  in 
England  which  promise  to  be  of  no  leas  continuance 
than  of  utility ;  « That  pleasure  Is  not  of  greater  con- 
tinuance, which  arises  from  the  prejudice  or  malice  of 
Its  hearers.'— Addison.  Duration  is  with  us  a  relative 
term ;  things  are  of  lone  or  abort  duration :  by  com- 
parison, the  duration  of  the  world  and  all  sublunary 
objects  Is  nothing  in  regard  to  eternity ;  *  Mr.  Locke 
observes, "  that  we  get  the  idea  of  time  and  duration, 
by  reflecting  on  that  train  of  ideas  which  succeed  one 
another  in  our  minds." '— Addison. 


CONTINUATION,  CONTINUITY. 
Continuation,  as  may  be  seen  above  (e.  Conti- 
nuance), is  the  act  of  continuing  ;  continuity  is  the 
quality  of  continuing :  the  former  Is  employed  In  the 
figurative  sense  for  the  duration  of  events  and  actions ; 
the  latter  in  the  physical  sense  for  the  adhesion  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  bodies.  The  continuation  of 
a  history  up  to  the  existing  period  of  the  writer  is  the 
work  of  every  age,  if  not  of  every  year ;  *  The  sun 
ascending  into  the  northern  signs  begetteth  first  a  tem- 
perate heal,  which  by  his  approach  unio  the  solstice  he 
intendeth ;  and  by  continuation  the  same  even  upon 
declination.'— Brown  {Vulgar  Erreurs).  There  are 
bodies  of  so  little  continuity  that  they  will  crumble  to 
pieces  on  the  slightest  touch ;  *  A  body  always  per- 
ceives the  passages  by  which  it  insinuates;  feels  the 
impulse  of  another  body  where  it  yields  thereto :  per- 
ceives the  separation  of  its*c*nttniu<*,  and  for  a  time 
resists  it ;  in  fine,  perception  is  diffused  through  all 
nature.'— Bacon. 

The  sprightly  breast  demands 
Incessant  rapture ;  life,  a  tedious  load, 
Deny'd  its  continuity  of  Joy.— Shknstokk. 


DURABLE,  LASTING,  PERMANENT. 

Durable  is  said  of  things  that  are  intended  to  remain 
a  shorter  time  than  those  which  are  lasting;  and  per- 
manent expresses  less  than  durable;  durable,  from  the 
Latin  dunu  hard,  respects  the  textures  of  bodies,  and 
marks  the  capacity  to  hold  out ;  listing,  from  the  verb 
to  last,  or  the  adjective  last,  signifies  to  remain  the 
last  or  longest,  and  is  applicable  only  to  that  which 
is  supposed  of  the  longest  duration.  Permanent,  from 
the  Latin  permaneo,  signifies  remaining  to  the  end. 

Durable  Is  naturally  said  of  material  substances ; 
and  lasting  of  those  which  are  spiritual;  although  in 
ordinary  discourse  sometimes  they  exchange  offices : 
permanent  applies  more  to  the  affairs  of  men. 

That  which  perishes  quickly  is  not  durable;  that 
which  ceases  quickly  is  not  lasting;  that  which  is 
only  for  a  time  Is  not  permanent.  Stone  Is  more 
durable  than  Iron,  and  iron  than  wood :  in  the  feudal 
times  animosities  between  families  used  to  be  lasting: 
a  clerk  has  not  a  permanent  situation  in  an  office. 
However  we  may  boast  of  our  progress  in  the  arts,  we 
appear  to  have  lost  the  art  of  making  things  as  durable 
as  they  were  made  in  former  times ;  *  If  writings  be 
thus  durable,  and  may  pass  from  age  to  age.  through 
the  whole  course  of  time,  how  careful  should  an 
author  be  of  not  committing  any  thing  to  print  that 
may  corrupt  posterity.'— Addison.  The  writings  of 
the  modern*  will  many  of  them  be  as  lasting  monu- 
ments or  human  genius  as  those  of  the  ancients:  '  I 
muxi  desire  my  fnir  readers  to  five  a  proper  direction 
to  their 'being  admired;   in  ordci  to  which  they  must 


endeavour  to  make  themselves  the  objects  of  a  rca 
sonable  and  lasting  admiration.' — Addison.  One 
who  Is  of  a  contented,  moderate  disposition  will  gene- 
rally prefer  a  permanent  situation  with  small  guns  to 
oae  that  is  very  lucrative  but  temporary  and  precarious; 
'Land  comprehends  all  things  in  law  of  a  permanent, 
substantial  nature,'— Blackstons. 

DURABLE,  CONSTANT. 
Durability  Is  the  property  of  things ;  constancy  (v. 
Constancy)  u  the  property  of  either  persons  or  things. 
The  durable  is  that  which  lasts  long.  The  constant  is 
that  which  continues  without  interruption.  No  du- 
rable connexions  can  be  formed  which  are  founded 
on  vicious  principles ;  *  Some  stales  nave  suddenly 
emerged,  and  cveu  in  the  depths  of  their  calamity  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  towering  and  durable  great- 
ness.'—Bukju.  Some  persons  are  never  happy  but  in 
a  constant  round  of  pleasures ;  *  Since  we  cannot  pro- 
mise ourselves  constant  health,  let  us  endeavour  at 
such  a  temper,  as  may  be  our  best  support  in  the  deeny 
of  it.'— Stcblb.  What  Is  durable  is  so  from  its  inhe- 
rent property,  but  what  is  constant,  in  regard  to  pcrsoini 
or  things,  arises  from  the  temper  of  the.  mind ;  '  He 
showed  his  firm  adherence  to  religion  as  modelled  by 
our  national  constitution,  and  was  constant  to  its 
offices  In  devotion,  both  in  pubUck  and  in  bis  family.' 
—Addison. 

DURATION,  TIME. 

In  the  philosophical  sense,  according  to  Mr.  Locke, 
tints  is  that  mode  of  duration  which  is  formed  in  the 
mind  by  its  own  power  of  observing  and  measuring 
passing  objects. 

In  the  vulgar  sense  In  which  duration  is  synonymous 
with  lime,  it  stands  for  the  time  of  duration,  and  is 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  objects  which  are 
said  to  lost;  time  being  employed  in  general  for  what 
ever  passes  in  the  world. 

Duration  comprehends  the  beginning  and  end  of 
any  portion  of  time,  that  is  the  how  long  of  a  thing; 
time  is  employed  more  frequently  for  the  particular 
portion  itself,  namely,  the  time  When:  we  mark  the 
duration  of  a  sound  from  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment to  the  time  that  it  ceases :  the  duration  of  a 
prince's  reign  is  nn  object  of  particular  concent  to  his 
subjects  if  he  be  either  very  good  or  the  reverse;  tlie 
time  in  which  he  reigns  is  marked  by  extraordinary 
events.  An  historian  computes  the  duration  of  reigns 
and  of  events  in  order  to  determine  the  antiquity  of  a 
nation ;  '  I  think  another  probable  conjecture  (respect- 
ing the  soul's  immortality)  may  be  raised  from  our  ap- 
petite to  duration  Itself.'— -Stick lk.  An  historian  fixes 
the  exact  time  when  each  person  beglus  to  renin  and 
when  he  dies,  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of 
years  that  each  reigned ;  *  The  time  of  the  fool  is  Jons 
because  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  that  ot 
the  wise  man,  because  he  distinguishes  every  moment 
of  It  with  useful  or  amusing  thoughts*  —Addison. 


TIME,  SEASON,  TIMELY,  SEASONABLE. 

7Yntc  is  here  thegenerick  term  ;  it  is  taken  either  for 
the  whole  or  the  part:  season  Is  any  given  portion  of 
time.  We  speak  of  tunc  when  the  simple  idea  of  time 
only  is  to  be  expressed,  as  the  time  of  the  day,  or  the 
time  of  the  year ;  the  season  is  spoken  in  reference  to 
some  circumstances;  the  year  is  divided  into  four 
parte,  called  the  seasons,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  weather:  hence,  in  general,  that  time  is  called  the 
season  which  is  suitable  for  any  particular  purpose , 
fouth  Is  the  season  for  Improvement.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  choose  the  time ;  it  is  an  affair  of  wis 
dom  to  choose  the  season ;  *  You  will  often  want  re- 
ligion in  times  of  most  danger.'— Chatham.  '  Phto's 
behaviour  towards  us  in  this  season  of  affliction  has 
endeared  him  to  us.'— Milmoth  (Letters  of  Cicero). 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epithets 
timely  and  seasonable  as  their  primitives.  The  former 
signifies  within  the  time,  that  is,  before  the  time  la 
past;  the  latter  according  to  the  season  or  what  the 
season  requires.  A  timely  notice  prevents  that  which 
would  otherwise  happen ;  *  It  imports  ail  men,  espe- 
cially bad  men,  to  think  on  the  judgement,  that  by  a 
timely  repentance  liiey  mny  prevent  ilh»  woftil  eftccts 
of  it  *— South.    A  seasonable  hint  seldom  falls  of  Us 
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effect  because  it  li  seasonable;  What  you  call  a  bold, 
i*  net  only  the  kindest,  but  the  moat  seasonable  pro- 
posal you  could  have  made.'— Locks.  We  mint  not 
expect  to  have  a  timely  notice  of  death,  but  mutt  be 
prepared  to  die  at  anytime;  an  admonition  to  one 
who  w  on  a  sick-bed  is  very  seasonably  when  gfven 
by  a  minister  of  religion  or  a  friend.  The  opposite* 
or  these  terms  are  untimely  or  ill-timed  and  unseason- 
able ;  untinuly  is  directly  opposed  to  timely, signifying 
before  the  tune  appointed ;  as  an  untimely  death ;  but 
ill-timed  n  indirectly  opposed,  signifying  iu  the  wrong 
time;  as  an  ill- timed  remark. 

TIME,  PERIOD,  AGE,  DATE,  JERA,  EPOCH  A. 

Time  (v.  Time)  is,  as  before,  taken  either  from  time 
in  general,  or  time  in  particular ;  all  the  other  terms 
are  taken  for  particular  portions  of  time.  Time,  in 
the  sense  of  a  particular  portion  of  time,  is  used  inde- 
finitely, and  in  cases  where  the  other  terms  are  not  so 
proper;  'There  is  a  time  when  we  should  not  only 
number  our  days,  but  our  hours.'— Youkg. 

Tuna  included  within  any  given  points  is  termed  a 
period,  from  the  Greek  wtafooes,  signifying  a  course, 
round,  or  any  revolution:  thus,  the  period  of  day,  or 
of  night,  is  the  space  of  time  comprehended  between 
the  rising  and  setting,  or  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun ; 
the  period  of  a  year  comprehends  the  space  which  the 
earth  requires  for  its  annual  revolution.    So,  in  an  ex* 


d  and  moral  application,  we  have  stated  periods 

r  life  for  particular  things :  during  the  period  of 

Infancy  a  child  is  In  a  st  '  * 


in  our  „ 

i  state  of  total  dependence  on  its 
parents ;  a  period  of  apprenticeship  has  been  appointed 
for  youth  to  learn  different  trades ;  '  Some  experiment 
would  be  made  how  by  art  to  make  plants  more  last- 


ing than  their  ordinary  period ;  as  to  make  a  stalk  of 
Wheat  last  a  whole  year.'— Bacon.  This  term  Is  em- 
ployed not  only  to  denote  the  whole  intervening  space 

"    '       *   '    *      *  *    '  "  **         "'which 


of  time,  but  also  the  particular  concluding  point,  wL*u 
makes  it  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  termination  of  the 
existence  of  any  body,  as  to  put  a  period  to  one's  ex- 
istence, for  to  kill  one's  self,  or  be  killed ; 

But  the  test  period,  and  the  fatal  hour, 
Of  Troy  is  cdme.— Denham. 

The  aft  is  a  species  of  period  comprehending  the 
life  of  a  man,  and  consequently  referring  to  what  is 
done  by  men  living  within  that  period:  hence  we 
speak  of  the  different  ages  that  have  existed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  world,  and  characterize  this  or 
that  age  by  the  particular  degrees  of  vice  or  virtue, 
genius,  and  the  like,  for  which  it  is  distinguished ; 
*  The  story  of  Hainan  only  shows  us  what  human  na- 
ture has  too  generally  appeared  to  be  in  every  age.'— 
Blair. 

The  date  is  that  period  of  lime  which  is  reckoned 
from  the  dale  or  commencement  of  a  thing  to  the  time 
that  It  is  spoken  of :  hence  we  speak  of  a  thing  as 
being  of  a  long  or  a  short  date,  that  is,  of  being  of 
long  or  short  duration ;  *  Plantations  have  one  advan- 
tage in  them  which  is  not  to  be  found  In  most  other 
works,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  date.'— 
Addison. 

JEra,  In  Lalln  esra,  probably  from  ese  brass,  signi- 
fying coin  with  which  one  computes;  and  epocha, 
from  the  Greek  btoxhx  fron*  Mxp  to  stop,  signifying  a 
resting  place ;  both  refer  to  points  of  time  rendered 
remarkable  by  events :  but  the  term  mra  is  more  com- 
monly employed  in  the  literal  sense  for  points  of  com- 
putation In  chronology, as  the  Christian  mra;  'That 
period  of  the  Athenian  history  which  is  included  within 
the  mra  of  Pisistralus,  and  the  drain  of  Menander  the 
comic  poet,  may  justly  be  styled  the  literary  age  of 
Greece.'— Cumberland.  The  term  epocha  is  Inde- 
finitely employed  for  any  ptriod  distinguished  by 
remarkable  events :  the  grand  rebellion  is  an  epocha 
in  the  history  of  England;  'The  institution  of  this 
library  (by  Pislstratus)  forms  a  signal  epocha  in  the  an- 
Mls  of  literature.'— Cumbeeland, 


TIMESERVING,  TEMPORIZING. 
Timeserving  and  temporizing  are  both  applied  to 
the  conduct  of  one  who  adapts  himself  servilely  to  the 
time  and  season ;  but  a  timeeerver  is  rather  active, 
and  a  temporitcr  passive.  A  timeeerver  avows  those 
opinions  which  wlH  serve  his  purpose :  the  temporizer 


forbears  to  avow  those  which  are  likely  for  the  time 
being  to  hurt  him.  The  former  acts  from  a  desire  of 
gain,  the  latter  from  a  fear  of  loss.  Timeeervers  are 
of  all  parties,  as  they  come  in  the  way  ;  '  Wnrd  had 
complied  during  the  late  times,  and  held  in  by  taking 
the  covenant :  so  he  was.  hated  by  the  high  men  as  a 
timeeerver .'—Burnett.  Temporizers  are  of  no  party, 
as  occasion  requires ;  •  Feeble  and  temporizing  mea- 
sures will  always  be  the  result,  when  men  assemble  to 
deliberate  In  a  situation  where  they  ought  to  act.*— 
Robertson.  Sycophant  courtiers  must  always  be 
Hmeeervere  :  ministers  of  state  are  frequently  lempo- 


INSTANT,  MOMENT. 

Instant,  from  eto  to  stand,  signifies  the  point  of  trnie 
that  stands  over  us,  or  as  it  were  over  our  heads;  mo- 
ment, from  the  Latin  momentum,  is  any  small  particle, 
particularly  a  small  particle  of  time. 

The  instant  is  alwayB  taken  for  the  time  present; 
the  moment  is  taken  generally  for  either  past,  present, 
or  future.  A  dutiful  child  conies  the  instant  be  is 
called ;  a  prudent  person  embraces  the  favourable  mo- 
ment. When  they  are  both  taken  for  the  present  time, 
the  instant  expresses  a  much  shorter  space  than  the 
moment ;  when  we  desire  a  person  to  do  a  thing  tin's 
instant,  it  requires  haste ;  it  we  desire  him  to  do  it 
this  moment,  it  only  admits  of  no  delay.  Instanta- 
neous relief  is  necessary  on  some  occasions  to  preserve 
life ;  *  Some  circumstances  of  misery  are  so  powerfully 
ridiculous,  that  neither  kindness  nor  duty  can  wkh 
stand  them ;  they  force  the  friend,  the  dependant,  ot 
the  child,  to  give  way  to  instantaneous  motions  of 
merriment.'— -Johnson.  A  moment's  thought  will  fur- 
nish a  ready  wit  with  a  suitable  reply;  (1  can  easily 
overlook  any  present  momentary  sorrow,  when  I  reflect 
that  it  Is  in  my  power  to  be  happy  a  thousand  years 
hence.'— Berkeley. 


TEMPORARY,  TRANSIENT,  TRANSITORY 
FLEETING. 
Temporary,  from  tempos  time,  characterizes  that 
which  is  Intended  to  last  only  for  a  time,  In  distinction 
from  that  which  is  permanent ;  offices  depending  upon 
a  state  of  war  are  temporary,  in  distinction  from  those 
which  are  connected  with  Internal  policy ;  '  By  the 
force  of  superiour  principles  the  temporary  prevalence 
of  passions  may  be  restrained.'—  Johnson.  Tran- 
sient, that  is,  passing,  or  in  the  act  of  passing,  cha- 
racterizes what  In  its  nature  exists  only  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  a  glance  is  transient ;  *  Any  sudden  diversion 
of  the  spirits,  or  the  iuetling  in  of  a  transient  thought, 
is  able  to  deface  the  little  images  of  things  (in  the 
memory).'— South.  Transitory,  that  is,  apt  to  pass 
away,  characterizes  every  thing  in  the  world  which  Is 
formed  only  to  exist  for  a  time,  and  then  to  pass  away ; 
thus  our  pleasures,  and  our  pains,  and  our  very  being, 
are  denominated  transitory;  ''Man  Is  a  transitory 
being.'— Johnson.  Fleeting,  which  is  derived  from 
the  verb  to  fly  and  flight,  is  but  a  stronger  term  to  ex- 
press the  same  idea  as  traneitory  ; 
'  Thus  when  my  fleeting  days  at  last, 

Unheeded,  silently  are  past, 

Calmly  I  shall  resign  my  breath, 

In  life  unknown,  forgot  in  death.— Spectator 


COEVAL,  COTEMPORARY. 

Coeval,  from  the  Latin  arvnm  an  age,  signifies  of  the 
same  age ;  cotemporary,  from  temptte,  signifies  of  the 
same  time. 

An  age  is  a  specifically  long  space  of  time ;  a  time 
Is  indefinite;  hence  the  application  of  the  terms  to 
things  in  the  first  case,  and  to  persons  in  the  second : 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guages were  coeval  with  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel ;  *  The  passion  of  fear  seems  coeval  with  our 
nature.'— Cumberland.  Addison  was  cotemporary 
with  Swift  and  Pope ;  '  If  the  elder  Orpheus  was  the 
disciple  of  Linus,  he  must  have  been  of  too  early  an 
age  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Hercules;  for 
Orpheus  Is  placed  eleven  ages  before  the  siege  of 
Troy.*— Cumberland. 
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DAILY,  DIURNAL, 
Daily,  from  day  and  like,  signifies  after  the  manner 
or  in  the  time  of  the  day ;  diurnal,  from  efts  day,  sig- 
nifies belonging  to  the  day. 

Daily  is  the  colloquial  term,  which  la  applicable  to 
whatever  passes  in  the  day  time ;  diurnal  is  the  scien- 
tific*: term,  which  applies  to  what  passes  within  or  be- 
longs to  the  astronomical  day:  the  physician  makes 
daily  visit*  to  his  patients; 

All  creatures  else  forget  their  daily  care, 
And  sleep,  the  common  gift  of  nature,  share. 

Drydbh. 

The  earth  has  a  diurnal  motion  on  Its  own  axis; 
Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrow  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.— Milton. 

NIGHTLY,  NOCTURNAL. 
Nightly,  Immediately  from  the  word  night,  and 
nocturnal,  from  no*  night,  slgnifr  belonging  to  the 
night,  or  the  night  season;  the  former  is  therefore 
more  familiar  than  the  latter :  we  speak  of  nightly 
depredations  to  express  what  passes  every  night,  or 
nightly  disturbances,  nocturnal  dreams*  nocturnal 
visits; 

Yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Vlalt'at  my  alumbera  nightly,  or  when  mom 
Purples  the  east.— Miltok. 
Or  save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  suppos'd 
Invisible  else  above  ail  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night— Miltok. 

OFTEN,  FBEaUENTLY. 
Often,  or  in  Its  contracted  form  oft,  comes  in  an 
probability  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  laa- 
"   n  the  Greek  &d>  a«aln,  and  sbmifies  properly 
nt  crowded 


guages,  from  the  Greek  &p  again,  and  signifies  properly 
repetition  of  action ;  frequently  y  from  frequent  crowded 
or  numerous,  reepecta  a  plurality  or  number  of  objects. 


An  ignorant  man  often  uses  a  word  without  know- 
ing what  it  means :  ignorant  people  frequently  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  the  words  they  hear.  A  person 
goes  out  very  often  in  the  course  of  a  week ;  he  baa 
frequently  alx  or  seven  persons  to  visit  him  in  the 
course  or  that  time.  *  By  doing  a  thing  often  it  be- 
comes habitual ;  we  frequently  meet  the  same  persons 
in  the  route  which  we  often  take ; 

Often  from  the  careless  back 

Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 

Pluck  hair  and  wool— Tbomson  . 

Here  frequent  at  the  visionary  hour. 

When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon, 

Angelkk  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard. 

Thomsok. 

OLD,  ANCIENT,  ANTIQUE.  ANTIQUATED, 

OLD-FASHIONED,  OBSOLETE. 
Old,  In  German  alt,  Low  German  old,  sec,  comes 
from  the  Greek  hohoc of  yesterday;  ancient,\n  French 
ancien,  and  antique,  antiquated,  all  come  from  the 
Latin  antiquus,  and  ante*  before,  signifying  in  general 
before  our  time ;  old-fashioned  signifies  after  an  old 
fashion;  obsolete,  in  Latin  obsoletue,  participle  of 
obeoleo,  aigniflea  literally  out  of  use. 

Old  respects  what  has  long  existed  and  Will  exists; 
ancient  what  existed  at  a  distant  period,  but  does  not 
necessarily  exist  at  present;  antique,  that  which  has 
been  long  ancient y  and  of  which  there  remain  but  faint 
truce*:  antiquated,  old-fashioned,  and  obeoUte  that 
which  has  ceased  to  be  any  longer  used  or  esteemed. 
Afaakien  is  old  when  It  has  been  long  in  use ;  *  The 
Venetians  are  tenacioua  of  old  lawa  and  customs  to 
their  great  prejudice.'— Aomsoa.  A  custom  ia  ancient 
when  ita  use  has  long  been  passed; 
But  sev'n  wise  men  the  ancient  world  did  know, 
We  scarce  know  sev'n  who  think  themselves  not  so. 

Dknham. 
A  bast  or  statue  is  antique  which  is  the  work  of  the 
ancients,  or  made  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
works  of  art; 

s  Vide  Trusler:  "  Often,  frequently." 


Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Under  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood, 
A  poor  sequeater'd  stag,  , 

That  from  the  huntenv  aim  bad  ta'ea  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish.— SjuKsrEA&s. 
A  person  is  antiquated  whose  appearance  ia  grown  out 
of  date ;  '  Whoever  thinks  it  necessary  to  regulate  his 
conversation  by  antiquated  rules,  will  be  rather  de- 
spised for  his  futility  than  caressed  for  bis  politeness. 
— Jobhson.    Manners  which  are  gone  quite  out  of 
faehion  are  old-fashioned ;  '  The  swords  In  the  arsenal 
of  Venice  are  old-fashioned  and  unwieldy.'- Anm- 
soit.    A  word  or  custom  ia  obsolete  which  la  grown  out 
of  ust :  •  ObeoUte  words  may  be  laudably  revived, 
when  they  are  more  sounding  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice.'— DavncH. 
The  old  ia  opposed  to  the  new :  some  things  are  the 


being  old;  other  things  are  the  better 
Ancient  and  antique  are  opposed  to  modern :  all  things 
are  valued  the  more  for  beiog  ancient  or  antique; 

above 


hence  we  esteem  the  writings  of  the  ancients  i 

that  which  we 


the  custom 


those  of  the  moderns.    The  antiquated  is  opposed  to 
unary  asd  established ;  it  is  thi 
like,  because  we  cannot  esteem  It:  the  old- 

{'aahianed  is  opposed  to  the  fashionable:  there  is  much 
a  the  old-fashioned  to  like  and  esteem ;  there  is  much 
that  is  ridiculous  in  the  fashionable :  the  obsolete  is  op- 
posed to  the  current ;  the  obeoUte  may  be  good ;  the 
current  may  be  vulgar  and  r 


FRESH,  NEW,  NOVEL,  RECENT,  MODERN. 

Adelung  supposes  the  German  word  frieck  to  be  de- 
rived from/rtere*  to  freece,  as  the  idea  of  coolness  is 
prevalent  in  ita  application  to  the  air ;  it  is  therefore 
figuratively  applied  to  that  which  is  in  its  first  pun*  and 
best  state ;  new,  in  German  nee,  comes  from  the  Latin 
novue,  and  the  Greek  vtos ;  recent,  in  Latin  recent,  it 
supposed  to  come  from  re  and  candeo  to  whiten  or  give 
a  fair  colour  to,  because  what  is  new  looks  so  much 
fairer  than  what  is  old. 

The  fresh  la  properly  opposed  to  the  stale,  aa  the  nem 
ia  to  the  old :  the  fresh  haa  undergone  no  cbauge ;  the 
new  baa  not  been  long  in  being.    Meat,  beer,  and  pro- 
visions in  general,  are  aaid  to  be  fresh;  ao  likewise  a 
person  hi  said  to  befreeh  who  is  In  his  full  vigour; 
Lo:  great  JBneas  rushes  to  the  fight, 
Sprung  from  a  god,  and  more  than  mortal  bold ; 
at  fresh  in  youth,  and  I  in  arms  grown  old. 

Pops. 
That  which  Is  substantial  and  durable,  as  bouses, 
clothes,  books,  or,  in  the  moral  sense,  pleasures,  fee.  art 
said  to  be  sew ; 

Seasons  but  change  new  pleasures  to  produce, 

And  elements  contend  to  serve  our  use.— Jkrtns. 

Novel  Is  to  new  as  the  species  to  the  genus:  every 
thing  novel  is  new ;  but  all  that  is  new  ia  not  novel: 
what  ia  novel  is  mostly  strange  and  unexpected ;  but 
what  is  new  is  usual  and  expected :  the  freezing  of  the 
river  Thames  is  a  novelty ;  the  frost  in  every  wintei  is 
something  new  when  it  first  comes :  that  is  a  novel 
sight  which  was  either  never  seen  before,  or  seen  but 
seldom  :  that  Is  a  new  eight  which  is  »<  eu  for  the  first 
time :  the  entrance  of  the  French  king  Into  the  British 
capital  was  a  sight  as  novel  as  it  waa  interesting; 
1  We  are  naturally  delighted  with  novelty:— Johnsox. 
The  entrance  of  a  king  into  the  capital  of  France  was 
a  new  sight,  after  the  revolution  which  had  so  long 


T  is  on  some  evening,  sunny,  grateful,  mild, 
When  nought  but  balm  hi  beaming  through  the  woods. 
With  yellow  lustre  bright,  that  the  new  tribes 
Visit  the  spacious  beav'ns.— Thomson. 

Ascent  is  taken  only  In  the  improper  application ; 
the  other  two  admit  of  both  applications  in  thla  case : 
the  fresh  la  aaid  in  relation  to  what  haa  lately  pre- 
ceded ;  new  ia  aaid  in  relation  to  what  haa  not  long 
subsisted ;  recent  is  used  for  what  has  Just  passed  In 
distinction  from  that  which  has  long  gone  by.  A  per 
eon  to  said  to  give  fresh  cause  of  offence  who  haa 
already  offended ; 

That  love  which  first  was  aet,  will  first  decay, 
Mine  of  a  fresher  date  will  longer  stay.— Darns* 
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A  thing  receives  a  »*»  mile  io  Ilea  of  the  one  which 
It  has  long  had ;  4  Do  not  ell  men  complain  how  llule 
we  know,  and  bow  much  to  Mill  unknown  t  And  can 
we  ever  know  more*  unless  something  new  be  disco- 
vered r— Burhit.  A  recant  transaction  excites  an 
interest  which  cannot  be  excited  by  one  of  earlier 
date ;  '  The  courage  of  the  Parliament  was  increased 
by  two  recent  events  which  had  happened  in  their 
favour.'— Hun  k.  Fresh  intelligence  arnves  every  day ; 
It  quickly  succeeds  the  events:  that  intelligence  which 
to  recent  to  a  person  at  a  distance  is  already  old  to  one 
who  is  on  the  spot.  Fn*k  circumstances  continually 
arise  to  confirm  reports ;  new  changes  continually  take 


place  to  supersede  the  things  that  were 

Ate  is  said  of  everything  which 

existed,  or  not  in  the  same  form  as  1 


not  before 
i  before;  modem. 
from  the  low  Latin  msdomns,  changed  as  is  supposed 
from  koditmus  belonging  to  the  day,  is  said  of  that 
which  is  a«0  or  springs  up  in  the  present  day  or  sge. 
A  book  is  new  which  has  never  been  used;  it  m  modem 
If  it  has  never  been  pubUsbed  before ;  so  in  like  man- 
ner principles  are  new  which  have  not  been  broached 
before ;  but  they  are  modem  inasmuch  as  they  are  first 
offered  in  the  day  in  which  we  Jive;  'Some  of  the 
ancient  and  likewise  divers  of  the  modem  writers, 
that  have  laboured  in  natural  magick,  have  noted  a 
ympatby  between  the  sun  and  certain  herbs.'— 


sympatb 

Bacoh. 


TO  REVIVE,  REFRESH,  RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 
Revive,  from  the  Latin  vivo  to  live,  signifies  to  bring 
to  life  again ;  to  refresh,  to  make  fresh  again ;  to  renew 
and  renovate,  to  make  new  again.  The  restoration  of 
things  to  their  primitive  state  is  the  common  Idea  In- 
cluded In  these  terms ;  the  difference  consists  in  their 
application.  Revive,  refresh,  and  renovate  are  applied 
to  animal  bodies ;  revive  expressing  the  return  of  mo- 
tion and  spirits  to  one  who  was  for  the  time  lifeless; 
refresh  expressing  the  return  of  vigour  to  one  in  whom 
It  has  been  diminished;  the  air  revives  one  who  is 
faint;  a  cool  breeze  refreshes  one  who  flags  from  the 
beat.  Revive  and  refresh  respect  only  the  temporary 
state  of  the  body ;  renovate  respects  its  permanent 
state,  that  to,  the  health  of  the  body ;  one  is  revived 
and  refreshed  after  a  partial  exhaustion ;  one's  health 
Is  renovated  after  having  fa 

Revive  is  applied 
•  Herod's  rage  being  Quenched  by  the  blood  of  Ma- 
riamne,  his  love  to  her  again  revived.'— Fv.idxa.vx 
Refresh  and  renovate  mostly  in  the  proper  sense ; 

Nor  less  thy  world,  Columbus!  drinks,  refreshed, 

The  lavish  moisture  of  the  melting  year. 

Thomson. 

All  nature  feels  the  renovating  force 

Of  winter.— Thomsow. 
Renew  only  in  the  moral  sense; 

The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes, 

Renews  its  finished  course.— Thomson. 
A  discussion  to  said  to  be  revived,  or  a  report  to  be 
revived  ;  a  clamour  is  said  to  be  renewed,  or  entreaties 
to  be  renewed :  customs  are  revived  which  have  lain 
long  dormant,  and  as  it  were  dead ;  practices  are  re- 
newed that  have  ceased  for  a  time. 


ring  been  considerably  impaired, 
likewise  in  the  moral  sense; 


FOREFATHERS,  PROGENITORS,  ANCESTORS. 

Forefathers  signifies  our  fathers  before  us.  and  in- 
cludes our  immediate  parents ;  progenitors,  from  pro 
and  gigno,  signifies  those  begotten  before  us,  exclusive 
of  our  immediate  parents ;  ancestors,  contracted  from 
antecessors  or  those  going  before,  to  said  of  those  from 
whom  we  are  remotely  descended. 

Forefathers  to  a  partial  and  familiar  term  fbr  the 
preceding  branches  of  any  family ;  *  We  passed  slightly 
over  three  or  four  of  our  immediate  forefathers  whom 
we  knew  by  tradition.1— Addison.  Progenitors  to  a 
higher  term  in  the  same  sense,  applied  to  families  of 
distinction :  wo  speak  of  the  forefathers  of  a  peasant, 
but  the  progenitors  of  a  nobleman ; 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  foref others  of  the  hamlet  sleep.— Ghat. 
Suopose  a  gentleman,  full  of  his  illustrious  family, 


should  see  the  whole  line  of  his  progenitors  peas  in 
review  before  him ;  with  how  mauy  varying  passions 
would  he  behold  shepherds,  soldiers,  princes,  and 
beggars,  walk  in  the  procession  of  five  thousand  years  V 
— Addison.  Forefathers  and  progenitors,  but  parti- 
cularly the  latter,  are  said  mostly  of  individuals,  and 
respect  the  regular  line  of  succession  in  a  family ;  aw 
eestors  is  employed  collectively  as  well  as  indivi- 
dually and  regards  simply  the  order  of  succession :  we 
may  speak  of  the  ancestors  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of 
any  particular  person ;  *  It  is  highly  laudable  to  pay 
respect  to  men  who  are  descended  from  worthy  ances- 
tors.1— Addison.  This  term  may  also  be  applied  figu 
rativeiy; 

Omajestick  night! 
Nature's  great  ancestor .'— Youae. 

SENIOR,  ELDER,  OLDER. 

These  are  all  comparatives  expressive  of  the  same 
quality,  and  dlfler  therefore  toss  in  sense  than  hi  ap- 
plication. 

Senior  Is  employed  not  only  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  age,  but  also  to  duration  either  in  office  or  any  given 
situation ;  elder  to  employed  only  hi  regard  to  age: 
an  officer  in  the  army  to  a  senior  by  virtue  of  having 
served  longer  than  another;  a  boy  to  a  senior  in  a 
school  either  by  virtue  of  his  age,  his  standing  in  the 
school,  or  his  situation  in  the  class:  'Cratinus  was 
senior  in  age  to  both  his  competitors  Jsupolis  and  Aris- 
tophanes.'—Cumbbklamd.  When  age  alone  is  to  be 
expiessed,  elder  to  more  suitable  than  senior ;  the  elder 
children  or  the  elder  branches  df  a  family  are  clearly 
understood  to  include  those  who  have  priority  of  age, 

Senior  and  elder  are  both  employed  as  substantives  ; 
older  only  as  an  adjective :  hence  we  speak  of  the 
seniors  in  a  school,  or  the  elders  in  an  assembly  ;  but  . 
an  older  inhabitant,  an  older  family ; 

The  Spartans  to  their  highest  magistrate 

The  name  of  elder  did  appropriate.— Dinham. 
Since  oft 

If  an  must  compute  that  sge  he  cannot  feel, 

He  scarce  believes  he 's  older  for  his  years.— Youno. 

Elder  has  only  a  partial  use ;  older  to  employed  in 

Ctral  cases:  in  speaking  (if  children  in  the  same 
lly  we  may  say,  the  eldrr  eon  to  heir  to  the  estate ; 
he  to  older  than  his  brother  by  ten  years. 

ELDERLY,  AGED,  OLD. 
These  three  words  rise  by  gradation  In  their  sense ; 
aged  denotes  a  greater  degree  of  age  than  elderly  ; 
and  old  still  more  than  either. 

The  elderly  man  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life;  (I 
have  a  race  of  orderly,  elderlsj,  persons  of  both  sexes, 
at  my  command.—  Swirr.    The  aged  man  to  fast  ap 
proaching  the  term  of  human  existence ; 
A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew, 
Seen  as  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall  view.— Pops. 
The  eld  man  has  already  reached  this  term,  or  has 
exceeded  It ; 
The  field  of  combat  fills  the  young  and  bold. 
The  solemn  council  best  becomes  the  old.— Port. 
In  conformity,  however,  to  the  vulgar  ore  possession 
against  age  and  its  concomitant  infirmities,  the  term 
elderly  or  aged  to  always  more  respectful  than  old, 
which  latter  word  to  often  used  by  way  of  reproach, 
and  can  seldom  be  used  free  from  such  an  association, 
unless  qua!" 
venerable. 

FORMERLY,  IN  TIMES  PAST,  OR  OLD  TIMES, 
DAYS  OF  YORE,  ANCIENTLY,  OR  ANCIENT 
TIMES. 

Formerly  supposes  a  less  remote  period  than  in  times 
past ;  and  that  less  remote  than  in  dams  of  yore  and 
anciently.  The  first  two  may  be  said  of  what  happens 
within  the  age  of  man ;  the  last  two  are  extended  to 
many  generations  and  ages.  Any  Individual  may  use 
the  word  formerly  with  regard  to  himself:  thus  we  en- 
joyed our  health  better  formerly  than  now ;  *  Men  were 
{formerly  disputed  out  of  their  doubts,'— Addison.  An 
old  man  may  speak  of  tmee  poet,  as  when  he  says 
he  does  not  enjoy  himself  as*be  did  in  times  past     Old 
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(tMM,  day*  cf  yore,  and  anciently,  are  more  applicable 
to  nations  than  to  individuals;  and  all  these  express 
different  degrees  of  remoteness.  As  to  our  present  pe- 
riod, the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  called  old 
timet; 

In  times  of  old,  when  time  was  young, 
And  poets  their  own  verses  sung, 
A  verse  could  draw  a  stone  or  beam.— Swirr. 
The  days  of  Alfred,  and  still  later,  the  days  of  yore; 
Thus  Edgar  proud  in  days  of  yore, 
Held  monarchs  labouring  at  the  oar.— Swift. 
The  earliest  period  in  which  Britain  is  mentioned  may 
be  called  ancient  timet ; 

In  ancient  times  the  sacred  plough  employed 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind. 

Thomsoh. 


GENERATION,  AGE. 

Generation  is  said  of  the  persons  who  live  during  any 
particular  period ;  and  age  is  said  of  the  period  itself. 

Those  who  are  born  at  the  same  time  constitute  the 
generation;  that  period  of  time  which  comprehends 
the  age  of  man  is  the  age:  there  may  therefore  be 
many  fenerations  spring  up  In  the  course  of  an  nge : 
a  fresh  generation  is  springing  up  every  day,  which  in 
the  course  of  an  age  pass  away,  and  are  succeeded  by 
fresh  generations. 

We  consider  man  in  Me  generation  as  the  part  which 
he  has  to  perform ;  *  I  often  lamented  that  I  was  not 
one  of  that  happy  generation  who  demolished  the  con- 
vents.*—Johnson.  We  consider  the  age  in  which  we 
live  as  to  the  manners  of  men  and  the  events  of  na- 
tions ;  *  Throughout  every  age,  God  hath  pointed  his 
peculiar  displeasure  against  the  confidence  of  presump- 
tion, and  the  arrogance  of  prosperity.'— Blais. 

LAST,  LATEST,  FINAL,  ULTIMATE. 

Last  and  latest,  both  from  late,  In  German  let**, 
come  from  the  Greek  Adtsdsf  and  Astro  to  leave,  signi- 
fying left  or  remaining ;  final,  (v.  Final) ;  ultimate 
comes  from  ultimus  the  last. 

Laet  and  ultimate  respect  the  order  of  succession : 
lateet  respects  the  order  of  time ;  Anal  respects  the 
completion  of  an  object.  What  Is  laet  or  ultimate  is 
succeeded  by  nothing  else:  what  is  lateet  is  not  suc- 
ceeded by  any  great  interval  of  time ;  what  is  final  re- 
quires to  be  succeeded  by  nothing  else.  The  laet  is 
opposed  to  the  first;  the  ultimate  is  distinguished  from 
that  which  might  follow ;  the  lateet  is  opposed  to  the 
eaHiest ;  the  final  is  opposed  to  the  introductory  or  be- 
ginning. A  person's  last  words  are  those  by  which 
one  Is  guided ;  *  The  supreme  Author  of  our  being  has 
so  formed  the  soul  of  man  that  nothing  but  himself  can 
be  its  laet,  adequate,/md  proper  happiness.'— Addison, 
A  man's  ultimate  object  is  distinguished  from  that  more 
remote  one  which  may  possibly  be  in  his  mind :  'Che 
ultimate  end  of  man  Is  the  enjoyment  of  God,  beyond 
which  lie  cannot  form  a  wish.'— Grovk.  A  conscien- 
tious man  remains  firm  to  his  principles  to  his  latent 
breath ;  a  pleasant  comedy  which  paints  the  manners 
of  the  age  is  a  durable  work,  and  is  transmitted  to  the 
latest  posterity.'— Hum*.  The  final  determination  of 
difficult  matters  requires  caution ;  '  Final  causes  lie 
more  bare  and  ojien  to  our  observation,  as  tlicre  are 
often  a  greater  variety  thnt  belong  to  the  same  effect.' 
— Addison.  Jealous  people  strive  not  to  be  the  laet  in 
any  thing;  the  latest  intelligence  which  a  man  gets  of 
his  country  is  acceptable  tnoW  who  Is  in  distant  quar- 
ters of  the  globe ;  It  requires  resolution  to  take  a  final 
leave  of  those  whom  one  holds  near  and  dear. 

LASTLY,  AT  LAST,  AT  LENGTH. 
Lastly,  like  last  (t>.  Last),  respects  lite  order  of  suc- 
cession: at  laet  or  at  length  refer  to  what  has  pre- 
ceded. When  a  sermon  is  divided  into  ninny  lu  nits, 
the  term  lastly  comprehends  the  laet  division.  When 
an  alfair  is  settled  after  much  difficulty  it  Is  said  to  be  at 
laet  settled ;  and  if  it  be  settled  after  a  protracted  con- 
tinuance, it  is  said  to  be  selllted  at  length ;  *  Laetly, 
opportunities  do  sometimes  oner  in  which  n  man  may 
w'skedly  make  his  fortune  without  fear  of  temporal 
damage.    In  such  cases  what  restraint  do  they  lie  under 


who  have  no  regard  beyond  the  grave  V— Blah.  « A 
laet  being  satisfied  they  had  nothing  to  fear  they  brought 
out  all  their  corn  every  day.'— Addison.  *  A  neigh- 
bouring king  made  war  upon  this  female  republics, 
several  years  with  various  success,  and  at  length  over 
threw  Ihem  in  a  very  great  battle.'— Addison. 


ETERNAL,  ENDLESS,  EVERLASTING. 
The  stems/  is  set  above  time,  the  endless  lies  within 
time,  it  is  therefore  by  a  strong  figure  that  we  apply 
eternal  to  any  thing  sublunary ;  although  endless  tony 
with  propriety  fee  applied  to  that  which  is  heavenly. 
That  is  properly  eternal  which  has  neither  beginning 
nor  end ;  that  is  endleee  which  has  a  beginning,  but  ho 
end.  God  is,  therefore,  an  eternal,  but  not  an  endleee 
being; 

Distance  Immense  between  thepow'rs  that  shine 
Above,  eternal,  deathless,  and  divine, 
And  mortal  man !— Por*. 
There  is  an  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  misery,  which 
awaits  ail  men,  according  to  their  deeds  in  this  life ;  the 
joys  or  sorrows  of  men  may  be  said  to  be  endleee  as 
regards  this  life ; 

The  faithful  Mydon,  as  he  turn'd  from  fight 
His  flying  coursers,  sunk  to  endleee  night.— Pora. 
That  which  \m  endleee  has  no  cessation ;  that  which  is 
everlasting  lias  neither  interruption  or  cessation.  The 
endleee  may  be  said  of  existing  things ;  the  everlasting 
naturally  extends  Itself  into  futurity :  hence  we  speak 
of  endleee  disputes,  an  endleee  warfare,  an  everlasting 
memorial,  an  everlasting  crown  of  glory ; 

Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground, 
And  everlasting  shades  bis  eyes  surround.— Fori 


REST,  REMAINDER,  REMNANT,  RESCUE. 

Rett  evidently  comes  from  the  Latin  reeto,  which  is 
compounded  of  re  and  eto,  signifying  to  stand  or  re 
main  back ;  remainder  literally  signifies  what  remains 
after  the  first  part  is  gone ;  remnant  is  but  a  variation 
of  remainder ;  and  residue,  from  reeideo,  signifies  what 
keeps  back  by  settling. 

All  these  terms  express  that  prfrt  which  Is  separated 
from  the  other  and  left  distinct:  rest  is  lire  most  general, 
both  in  sense  and  application ;  the  others  have  a  more 
specific*  meaning  and  use:  the  rest  may  be  either  that 
which  is  left  behfnd  by  itself  or  that  which  is  set  apart 
as  a  distinct  portion :  the  remainder,  remnant,  and  re- 
sidue are  the  quantities  which  remain  when  the  other 
parts  are  gone.  The  rest  is  said  of  any  part  indefi- 
nitely without  regard  to  what  has  been  taken  or  is  gone ; 

A  last  farewell ! 

For  since  a  last  must  come,  the  rest  are  vain, 
Like  gasps  hi  death  which  but  prolong  our  pain. 

Dry  din. 

But  the  remainder  commonly  regards  the  part  which 
has  been  left  nfter  a  part  has  lievn  taken:  4If  he  to 
whom  ten  talents  have  been  committed,  has  squan- 
dered away  five,  he  is  concerned  to  make  a  double 
improvement  of  the  remainder:— Rookks.  A  person 
may  be  said  to  sell  some  and  give  away  the  rest:  when 
a  number  of  hearty  |ttrsons  sit  down  to  a  meal,  the 
remainder  of  the  provisions,  nfter  nil  have  been  satisfied, 
will  noi  be  considerable.  Meet  is  applied  either  to  per- 
sous  or  things;  remainder  only  to  things:  some  were  of 
that  opinion,  but  the  reet  did  not  agree  tn  it :  the  remain- 
der of  the  paper  was  not  worth  preserving.  Remnant, 
from  remanent  in  Latin,  is  a  species  of  remainder, 
applicable  In  the  proper  sense  only  to  cloth  or  what- 
ever remains  unsold  out  of  whole  pieces:  as  a  rem- 
nant of  cotton,  linen,  and  the  like  ;  but  it  may  be  taken 
figuratively.  Residue  is  another  species  of  remainder, 
employed  in  less  familiar  matters ;  the  remainder  is 
applied  to  that  which  remains  after  a  consumption  or 
removal  has  taken  place :  the  residue  is  applied  to  Hint 
which  remains  after  a  division  has  taken  place :  hence 
we  speak  of  the  remainder  of  the  corn,  the  remainder 
of  the  books,  nnd  the  like:  but  tlie  residue  of  the  pro- 
perty, the  residue  <  I  the  effects,  and  the  like.  The  re- 
mainder, remnant,  and  residue  may  all  be  applied  ehiirt 
to  moral  or  le*a  familiar  objects  with  a  similar  dtstinc 
tion ;  *  Whatever  you  take  from  amusements  or  indo 
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fence  win  be  repaid  700  a  hundredfold  for  all  the  re- 
mainder of  your  days.*— Chatham. 

For  this,  far  distant  from  theLatian  coast, 
She  drove  the  remnant  of  the  Trojan  host. 

Darns*. 
The  rising  deluge  is  not  stopp'd  with  dams, 
But  wisely  managed,  its  divided  strength 
Is  sluiced  in  channel*,  and  securely  drained ; 
And  while  its  force  is  spent,  and  unsupply'd, 
The  residue,w\th  mounds  may  be  restraln'd. 

Shajcspbabk. 

TO  SUBSIDE,  ABATE,  INTERMIT. 
A  settlement  after  agitation  is  the  peculiar  meaning 
of  subside,  from  the  Latin  sub  and  sedeoj  signifying  to 
settle  to  the  bottom.    That  which  has  been  put  into 
commotion  subside*  ;  heavy  particles  subside  in  a  fluid 
that  is  at  rest,  and  tumults  are  said  to  subside;  '  It  was 
not  long  before  this  Joy  subsided  in  the  remembrance 
of  that  dignity  from  which  I  had  faHen.'— Hawxes- 
woaTH.    A  diminution  of  strength  characterizes  the 
meaning  of  abate,  which,  from  the  French  abatlre, 
signifies  to  come  down  in  quantity :  that  which  has 
been  high  in  action  may  abate;  the  rain  abates  after  it 
has  been  heavy ;  and  a  man's  anger  abates ; 
But  first  to  heav'n  thy  due  devotions  pay, 
And  annual  gifts  on  Ceres'  altar  lay, 
When  winter's  rage  abates.— Davos*. 
Alternate  action  and  rest  Is  implied  in  the  word  inter- 
not,  from  the  Latin  inter  between,  aqd  mitts  to  put, 
signifying  to  leave  a  space  or  interval  of  rest  between 
labour  or  action ;  '  Certain  Indians,  when  a  horse  is 
running  m  his  full  career,  leap  down,  gather  any  thing 
from  the  ground,  and  immediately  leap  up  again,  the 
»t  intermitting  his  course.'— Wilxuis. 


TO  FOLLOW,  SUCCEED,  ENSUE. 

Follow  comes  probably  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages  from  the  Greek  bXtcds  a  trace,  or 
IAicm  to  draw;  succeed,  in  Latin  suecedo,  compounded 
of  sub  and  cedo  to  walk  after ;  ensue,  in  French  ensuivre, 
Latin  inseouor,  signifies  to  follow  close  upon  the  back 
or  at  the  heels. 

Follow  and  succeed  are  said  of  persons*  and  things ; 
ensue  of  things  only :  fallow  denotes  the  going  in  order, 
in  a  trace  or  line ;  succeed  denotes  the  going  or  being  in 
the  same  place  immediately  after  another :  many  per- 
sons may  follow  each  other  at  the  same  time;  but  only 
one  individual  $roper\y,  succeeds  another.  Follov  & 
taken  literally  for  the  motion  of  one  physical  body  in 
relation  to  another ;  succeed  is  taken  in  the  moral  sense 
for  taking  the  situation  or  office  of  another:  people 
follov  each  other  in  a  procession,  or  one  follows  ano- 
ther to  the  grave ;  a  king  succeeds  to  a  throne,  or  a  son 
succeeds  to  the  inheritance  of  his  father. 

To  fellow  in  relation  to  things  is  said  either  simply  of 
the  order  in  which  they  go,  or  of  such  as  go  according 
to  a  connexion  between  them;  to  succeed  implies  slm- 

Ely  to  take  the  place  after  another ;  to  ensue  is  to  follow 
y  a  necessary  connexion:  people  who  die  quickly  one 
after  the  other  are  said  to  follow  each  other  to  the  grave ; 
a  youth  of  debauchery  is  followed  by  a  diseased  old 
age ;  4  If  a  man  of  a  good  genius  for  rable  were  to  re- 
present the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  that  way  of 
writing,  he  would  probably  join  them  together  after 
such  a  manner  that  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  one  to 
come  Into  any  puce  without  being  followed  by  the 
other.'— Addis  on.    As  in  a  natural  tempest  one  wave 
of  the  sea  follows  another  in  rapid  succession,  so  in 
me  moral  tempest  of  political  revolutions  one  mad  con- 
vulsion is  quickly  succeeded  by  another ; 
Ulysses  hastens  with  a  trembling  heart. 
Before  him  steps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart: 
Forth  flows  the  blood ;  an  eager  pang  succeeds, 
Tydldes  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds.— Pops. 
Nothing  can  ensue  from  popular  commotions  but  blood- 
shed and  misery ; 

Nor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  all  you  lose  ; 
A  day  more  black,  a  fate  more  vile  ensues : 
Impetuous  Hector  thunders  at  the  wall, 
The  hour,  the  spot,  to  conquer  or  to  fall.— Pops. 
Fsttiw  based  in  abstract  propositions:  ensue  is  used 


in  specific*  cases :  sin  and  misery  follow  each  other  as 
cause  and  effect ;  quarrels  too  often  ensue  from  the  con- 
versations of  violent  men  who  differ  either  in  religion 
or  politicks. 

TO  FOLLOW,  PURSUE. 
The  idea  of  going  after  any  thing  In  order  to  reach  or 
obtain  it  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  under  different 
circumstances:  one  follows  (v.  To  follow)  a  person 
mostly  with  a  friendly  Intention ;  one  pursuee  (v.  To 
continue)  with  a  hostile  intention:  a  petson  follows 
his  fellowt-raveller  whom  he  wishes  to  overtake; 
11  Now,  now,"  said  he,  "  my  eon,  no  more  delay, 
I  yield,  I  follow  where  Heav'n  shows  the  way.** 

DeYOKN. 

The  officers  of  justice  pursue  the  criminal  whom  they 
wish  to  apprehend; 

The  same  RutUians  who  with  una  pursue- 
The  Trojan  race  are  equal  foes  to  you.— Detdbn. 
So  likewise  the  huntsmen  and  hunters  follow  the  dogs 
in  the  chase ;  the  doga  pursue  the  bare.    In  application 
to  things,  follow  is  taken  more  in  the  passive,  and  pur- 
sue more  in  the  active  sense :  a  man  follows  the  plan 
of  another,  and  pursues  his  own  plan ;  he  follows  his 
inclination,  and  pursues  an  object;  'The  felicity  is 
when  any  one  is  so  happy  as  to  find  out  and  follow 
What  is  the  proper  bent  or  his  genius.'— Steele. 
Look  round  the  habitual  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pursue. 
DavnxK. 

HUNT,  CHASE.  ~ 
The  leading  idea  in  the  word  hunt  is  that  of  search- 
ing after ;  the  leading  idea  in  the  word  chase  is  that  of 
driving  away,  or  before  one.  In  the  strict  sense,  the 
hunt  is  made  for  objects  not  within  sight ;  the  chase  is 
made  after  such  objects  only  as  are  within  sight:  we 
may  aunt,  therefore,  without  chasing;  we  may  chase 
without  hunting :  a  person  hunts  after,  but  does  not 
chase,  that  which  is  lost ;  a  boy  chases,  rather  than 
Aants  a  butterfly; 

Come  hither,  boy !  we  Ml  hunt  to-day 
The  bookworm,  ravening  beast  of  prey 

Pabneix 
Greatness  of  mind  and  fortune  too 
Th'  Olympic  trophies  show ; 
Both  their  several  parts  must  do 
In  the  noble  chase  of  fame.— Cowlet. 
When  allied  to  field  sports,  the  hunt  commences  as 
soon  as  the  huntsman  begins  to  look  for  the  game ;  the 
chase  commences  as  soon  as  It  is  found :  on  this  ground, 
perhaps  it  is,  that  hunt  is  used  in  familiar  discourse, 
to  designate  the  specifick  act  of  taking  this  amusement ; 
and  chase  is  used  only  in  particular  cases  where  the 
peculiar  Idea  is  to  be  expressed :  a  fox  hunt,  or  a  stag 
hunt,  is  said  to  take  place  on  a  particular  day ;  or  that 
there  has  been  no  hunting  this  seasori,  or  that  the  hunt 
has  been  very  bad:  but  we  speak,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase :  or  say  that  the  chase  lasted 
very  long ;  the  animal  gave  a  long  chase. 

FOREST,  CHASE,  PARK, 
•  Are  all  habitations  for  animals  of  venery :  but  the 
foreet  is  of  the  fairest  magnitude  and  importance,  it 
being  a  franchise  and  the  property  of  the  king ;  the 
chase  and  park  may  be  either  publick  or  private  pro- 
perty. The  forest  is  so  formed  of  wood,  and  covers 
such  an  extent  of  ground,  that  it  may  be  the  haunt  of 
wild  beasts ;  of  this  description  are  the  forests  in  Ger- 
many :  the  chase  is  an  indefinite  and  open  space  that  Is 
allotted  expressly  for  the  chase  of  particular  animals, 
such  as  deer ;  the  park  is  an  enclosed  space  that  serves 
for  the  preservation  of  domestlck  animals. 

SUCCESSION,  SERIES,  ORDER. 

Succession  signifies  the  act  or  state  of  succeeding  (v. 
To  follow) ;  series,  (v.  Seriee)  ;  order  (v.  To  place). 

Successwn  (e.  To  follow)  is  a  matter  of  necessity  or 
casualty :  things  succeed  each  other,  or  they  are  taken 

Vide  Truster :  "  Forest,  chase,  park." 
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In  succession  either  arbitrarily  or  by  design :  the  tenet 
(v.  Series)  is  a  connected  succession;  the  order  is  the 
ordered  or  arranged  succession.  We  observe  the  suc- 
cession of  event*  as  a  matter  of  curiosity ;  « We  can 
conceive  of  time  only  by  the  succession  of  ideas  one 
to  another.'— Hawbbswobth.  We  trace  the  series 
of  events  as  a  matter  of  intelligence;  '  A  number  of 
distinct  fables  may  contain  all  the  topicks  of  moral 
instruction ;  yet  eacii  must  be  remembered  by  a  distinct 
cilbrt  of  the  mind,  and  will  not  recur  in  a  series,  be- 
cause they  have  no  connexion  with  each  other/ — 
Hawkkswobth.  We  follow  the  order  which  tlie  his- 
torian has  pursued  as  a  matter  of  judgement ;  '  In  all 
verse,  however  familiar  and  easy,  the  words  are  ne- 
cessarily thrown  out  of  the  order  in  which  they  are 
commonly  used.'— Hawkksworth.  The  succession 
may  be  slow  or  quick ;  the  series  may  be  long  or  short; 
the  order  may  be  correct  or  incorrect.  The  present 
age  has  afforded  a  quick  succession  of  events,  and  pre- 
sented us  with  a  series  of  atrocjous  attempts  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  society  under  the  name  of  liberty.  The 
historian  of  these  limes  needs  only  pursue  the  order 
which  the  events  themselves  point  out. 

SUCCESSIVE,  ALTERNATE. 
What  Is  successive  follows  directly;  what  Is  alter- 
nate follows  indirectly.  A  minister  preaches  succes- 
sively who  preaches  every  Sunday  uninterruptedly  at 
the  same  hour;  but  he  preaches  alternately  if  he 
preaches  on  one  Sunday  In  the  morning,  and  the  other 
Sunday  in  the  afternoon  at  the  same  place.  The  suc- 
cessive may  be  accidental  or  intentional ;  the  alternate 
Is  mostly  intentional:  it  may  rain  for  three  successive 
days,  or  a  lair  may  be  held  for  three  successive  days ; 
1  Think  of  a  hundred  solitary  streams  peacefully  gliding 
between  amazing  cliffs  on  one  side  and  rich  meadows 
on  the  other,  gradually  swelling  into  noble  rivers,  suc- 
cessively losing  themselves  in  each  other,  and  all  at 
length  terminating  in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth.'— 
Gibbon.  Trees  are  placed  sometimes  in  alternate 
order,  when  every  other  tree  Is  of  the  same  size  and 
kind ;  '  Suffer  me  to  point  out  one  great  essential 
towards  acquiring  facility  in  composition;  viz.  the 
writing  alternately  in  different  measures.'— Sbwabd. 


NATURALLY,  IN  COURSE,  CONSEQUENTLY, 
OP  COURSE. 
The  connexion  between  events,  actions,  and  tilings, 
is  expressed  by  all  these  terms.    Naturally  sign! dee 
according  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  applies  there- 
fore to  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  events 
according  to  the  original  constitution  or  inherent  pro- 
perties of  things:  in  course  signifies  in  the  course  of 
tilings,  that  Is,  in  the  regular  order  that  things  ought 
to  follow:   consequently  signifies  by  a  consequence, 
that  Is,  by  a  necessary  law  of  dependence,  which 
makes  one  thing  follow  another;  of  course  signifies  on 
account  of  the  course  which  things  most  commonly  or 
even  necessarily  take.    Whatever  happens  naturally, 
happens  as  we  expect  it;  whatever  happens  m  course, 
happens  as  wi  approve  of  it;  whatever  follows  conse- 
quently, follows  as  we  judge  It  right ;  whatever  follows 
of  course,  follows  as  we  see  it  necessarily.    Children 
naturally  Imitate  their  parents:   people  naturally  fall 
into  the  habits  of  those  they  associate  with :  both  these 
circumstances  result  from  the  nature  of  things:  who- 
ever is  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  takes  his  seat  In  the 
upper  house  in  course;  he  requires  no  other  qualifica- 
tion to  entitle  him  so  this  privilege,  he  goes  thither 
according  to  the  established  course  of  things ;  conse- 
quently, as  a  peer,  he  is  admitted  without  question ; 
this  Is  a  decision  of  the  Judgement  by  which  the  ques- 
tion is  at  once  determined:  of  course  none  are  ad- 
mitted who  are  not  peers ;  this  flows  necessarily  out 
of  the  constituted  law  of  the  land. 

Naturally  and  in  course  describe  things  as  they 
are;  consequently  and  0/  course  represent  them  as 
they  must  be ;  naturaJZ^and  ta  course  state  facts  or 


cause  the  law  forbids  them  to  remain.   NaturaOy  h* 
opposed  to  the  artificial  or  forced ;  in  course  is  opposed 
to  the  Irregular:  naturally  excludes  the  idea  of  design 
or  purpose ;  t*  course  includes  the  idea  of  arrange- 
ment and  social  order :  the  former  is  applicable  to  every 
thing  that  has  an  independent  existence;  the  latter  is 
applied  to  the  constituted  order  of  society :  the  former 
is,  therefore,  said  of  every  object,  animate  or  ftnaui- 
niate,  having  natural  properties,  and  performing  natu- 
ral operations;  the  latter  only  of  persons  and  their 
establishment.    Plants  that  require  much  air  naturally 
thrive  muet  in  an  open  country ;  '  Egotists  are  generally 
the  vain  and  shallow  part  of  mankind ;  people  being 
naturally  full  of  themselves  when  they  have  nothing 
else  in  them.'— Annuo*.    Members  of  a  society,  who 
do  not  forfeit  their  title  by  the  breach  of  any  rule  or 
law,  are  readmitted  in  course,  after  ever  so  long  an 
absence ;  '  Our  Lord  foresaw,  that  all  the  Mosaic  orders 
would  cease  in  course  upon  his  death.'— Bbvbbibob. 
Consequently  is  either  a  speculative  or  a  practical 
inference;   •/  course  is  always  practical.    We  know 
that  ail  men  must  die,  and  consequently  we  expect  to 
share  the  common  lot  of  humanity :  we  see  that  out 
friends  are  particularly  engaged  at  a  certain  time- 
consequently  we  do  not  interrupt  them  by  calling  upon 
them;  'The  forty-seventh    proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Euclid  is  the -foundation  of  trigonometry,  am* 
consequently  of  navigation.'— Babtlbtt.     When  a 
man  does  not  fulfil  his  engagements,  he  cannot  of 
course  expect  to  be  rewarded,  as  if  he  bad  done  bis 
duty;  'What  do  trust  and  confidence  signify  In  a 
matter  of  course  and  formality  T— STtLLinorLXBT. 
In  course  applies  to  what  one  does  or  may  do;  of 
course  applies  to  what  one  must  do  or  leave  undone 
Children  take  possession  of  their  patrimony  m  course 
at  the  death  of  their  parents:  while  the  parents  am 
living,  children  ef  course  derive  support  or  ■—Mtmf 
from  them. 

SUBSEQUENT,  CONSEQUENT.  POSTERJOUB 

Subsequent,  In  Latin  subeequsns,  irom  sue  and  sequoi . 
signifies  following  next  in  order ;  consequent,  in  Latin 
consequent,  from  con  and  sequor,  i.  e.  following  in 
connexion;  posteriour,  from  poetea  aAerward,  sic 
nines  literally  that  which  is  after. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  eveots  as  they  follow 
one  another,  but  subsequent  and  consequent  respect 
the  order  of  events.  Subsequent  simply  denotes  this 
order  without  any  collateral  idea:  one  event  is  said  to 
be  subsequent  to  another  at  any  given  time;  'This 
article  is  introduced  as  subsequent*  to  tlie  treaty  of 
Munster,  made  about  1648,  when  England  was  in  the 
utmost  confusion.'— Swift*  Consequent  denotes  the 
connexion  between  two  events,  one  of  which  follows 
the  other  as  the  effect  of  a  cause ;  '  This  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction,  consequent  upon  a  man's  acting 
suitably  or  unsuitably  to  conscience,  is  a  principle  not 
easily  to  be  worn  out'— 8odth.  Peeteriour  respects 
the  time  of  events;  Hesiod  was  posteriour  to  Homer: 
and  also  the  place  of  tilings ;  *  Where  the  anteriour 
body  giveth  way  as  fast  as  the  posteriour  cometh  on, 

it  tnnketh  no  noise,  be  the  motion  1 

Bacon. 


i  never  so  great.'. 


realities;  consequently  and  of  course  state  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  those  facts,  or  consequences  result- 
ing from  them:  a  mob  is  naturally  dispose*!  to  riot, 
and  consequently  it  is  dangerous  to  appeal  to  a  mo*,  for 
its  Judgement;  the  nobility  attend  at  court  •*  unnse, 
that  is,  by  virtue  of  their  ran*:,  solders  '.«-.  the 
town  of  course  at  assize  01  etecU?s  time*,  th'-t  K,  be- 


ANTECEDENT,  PRECEDING,  FOREGOING. 

PREVIOUS  ANTERIOUR,  PRIOR, 

FORMER. 

Antecedent,  In  Latin  antecedent,  that  is,  ante  and 
cedens  going  before ;  preceding,  in  Latin  praeedene 
going  before;  foregoing,  literally  going  before;  pre- 
vious, in  Latin  pretvius,  that  is,  prm  and  via  making  a 
way  before ;  anteriour,  the  comparative  of  the  Latin 
ants  before;  prior,  in  Latin  prior,  comparative  of 
primus  first ;  /ormsr,  in  English  the  comparative  of 
first 

Antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  previous,  are 
employed  for  what  goes  or  happens  before;  anteriour, 
prior,  former,  for  what  is,  or  exists  before. 

*  Antecedent  marks  priority  of  order,  place,  and 
position,  with  this  peculiar  circumstance,  that  it  de- 
notes the  relation  of  Influence,  dependence  and  con- 
nexion established  between  two  objects:  thus,  in  logic 
the  premises  are  called  tlie  antecedent,  and  the  conclu- 

*  Vide  Roubaud :  "  Anterieur,  antecedent,  precedent " 
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efcmthe  eonoennnut;  la  theology  or  politicks,  the  an- 
tecedent to  any  decree  or  resolution  which  influeueei 
another  decree  or  action:  in  inalhematicks,  it  is  that 
term  from  which  any  Induction  can  be  drawn  to 
soother;  in  grammar,  the  antecedent  in  that  which 
inquires  a  partlcolar  regimen  from  in  consequent 

Antecedent  and  preceding  both  denote  priority  of 
time,  or  the  order  of  events;  but  the  former  in  a  more 
vague  and  indeterminate  manner  than  the  latter.  A 
wreceding  event  to  that  which  happens  immediately 
Before  the  one  of  which  we  are  speaking;  whereas 
antecedent  may  have  events  or  circumstance*  inter- 
vening; 'The  seventeen  centuries  since  the  birth  of 
Christ  are  antecedent  to  the  eighteenth,  or  the  one  we 
live  in;  but  it  is  the  seventeenth  only  which  we  ceil 
the  preceding  one.'— TnusLsn.  *  Little  attention  was 
paid  to  literature  by  the  Romans  In  the  early  and  more 
martial  ages.  I  read  of  no  collections  of  books  ante- 
cedent to  those  made  by  iEmilius  Paulus,  and  Lu- 
cullua'— CoMMMKLum.  *  Letters  from  Some,  dated 
the  thirteenth  Instant,  say,  that  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  his  Hollnem  was  carried  hi  an  open  chair 
from  St.  Peter's  to  St  Mary's.'— Stbblb.  An  ante- 
cedent proposition  may  be  separated  from  its  conse- 
quent by  other  propositions;  but  a  preceding  proposi- 
tion is  closely  followed  by  another.  In  this  sense 
omtacedeut  is  opposed  topoeteriour;  preeodeng  to  nuc- 


and  things;  but 
actions  and 


simply  the  succession  of  times 
denotes  the  succession  of 
the  collateral  Idea  of  their 


speak  of  the  preceding  day,  or  tin  preceding  chapter, 
merely  as  the  day  or  chapter  that  goes  before;  tat 
when  we  speak  of  a  previous  engagement  or  a  sremens 
Inquiry,  It  supposes  an  engagement  or  Inquiry  prepa- 
ratory to  eoinething  that  Is  to  follow.  Previous  is  op- 
pose to  subsequent: 

A  boding  sDence  reigns 
Dead  through  the  dun  expanse,  save  the  dull  sound 
That  from  the  mountain,  premoue  to  the  storm, 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth.— Thomson. 
Foregoing  is  employed  to  mark  the  order  of  things 
narrated  or  stated ;  as  when  wo  speak  of  the  /we- 
going  statement,  the   foregoing  objections,  or  the 
foregoing  calculation,  Ice ;  foregoing  is  opposed  to 
following ;  ( Consistently  with  the  fortgoing  principles 
we  may  define  original  and  native  poetry  to  be  the 
language  of  the  violent  passions,  expressed  in  exact 
measure.*— Sia  W.  Joans. 

Anteriour,  prior,  and  formor  have  all  a  relative 
sense,  and  are  used  for  things  that  are  more  before 
than  others:  anteriour  Is  a  technical  term  to  denote 
forwardnea  of  position,  as  in  anatomy ;  the  antoriomr 
or  fore  part  of  the  skull,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
hind  part:  so  likewise  the  anteriour  or  fore  front  of  a 
building,  In  opposition  to  the  back  front ;  *  If  that  be 
the  anteriour  or  upper  part  wherein  the  senses  are 
placed,  and  that  the  postertour  and  lower  part,  which 
Is  opposite  thereunto,  there  is  no  tnferiour  or  former 

Krt  in  this  animal:  for  the  senses  being  placed  at 
th  extremes  make  both  ends  anteriour,  which  is 
impossible.'— Baown.  Prior  is  used  In  the  sense  of 
pnrieuo  when  speaking  of  comparatively  two  or  more 
chine",  when  It  implies  anticipation ;  a  prior  claim  in- 
validates the  one  that  Is  set  up;  a  prior  engagement 
prevents  the  forming  of  any  other  that  to  proposed; 
'  Some  accounts  make  Tbamyrts  the  eighth  epfck  poet 
prior  to  Homer,  an  authority  to  which  no  credit  seems 
due.'— CuKBBftLAiro.  former  is  employed  either  with 
regard  to  times,  as  formor  times,  in  contradistinction 
to  later  periods,  or  with  regard  to  propositions,  when 
the  former  or  first  Urine  mentioned  to  opposed  to  the 
latter  or  last  mentioned ;  *  Former  follies  pan  away 
and  are  forgotten.  Those  which  are  present  strike  ob- 
servation and  sharpen  censure.'— Blaijl 

PRIORITY,  PRECEDENCE,  PRE  EMINENCE, 

PREFERENCE. 
Priority  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  being  before 
Others ;  precedence,  ttomprm  and  esse,  signifies  the  stole 
of  going  before ;  pre-eminence  signifies  being  more  emi- 
nent or  elevated  than  others;  pre/ervaee  signifies  being 
put  before  others.  Prierty  respects  simply  the  order  of 
succession,  and  to  applied  to  objects  either  in  a  state  of 
njafJon  or  rest;  precedence  awnlfles  wriTrity  in  going, 


and  depends  upon  a  right  or  privilege;  pre-emuueneo 
signifies  priority  In  being,  and  depends  upon  merit , 
preference  signifies  priority  in  placing,  and  depends 
upon  favour.  The  priority  is  applicable  rather  to  the 
"•-*--  than  the  person;  it  Is  not  that  which  is  sought 
t  that  which  to  to  be  had :  age  frequently  gives 
priority  where  every  other  claim  is  wanting ;  '  A  better 
place,  a  more  commodious  seat,  priority  in  being  helped 
at  table,  fee.,  what  to  it  but  sacrificing  ourselves  in 
such  trifles  to  the  convenience  and  pleasures  of  others  V 
— Eakl  Chatham.  The  immoderate  desire  for  srs- 
esdcaee  to  often  nothing  but  a  childish  vanity ;  it  to  a 
distinction  that  flows  out  of  rank  and  power:  a  noble- 
man claims  a  precedence  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony ; 
•  Ranks  will  then  (In  the  next  world)  be  adjusted,  and 
precedency  set  aright.*— Addison.  The  love  of  pre- 
eminence to  laudable,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  degree 
of  moral  worth  which  exceeds  that  of  others ;  a  general 
aims  at  pre-eminenee  in  his  profession;  *It  to  the  con- 
cern of  mankind,  thai  the  destruction  of  order  snould 
not  be  a  claim  to  rank;  that  crimes  should  not  be 
the  only  title  to  pre-eminence  and  honour.'— Buuts. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  for  them- 
selves, are  eager  to  have  the  preference:  we  seek  for 
the  preference  in  matters  of  choice ;  '  You  will  agree 
with  me  In  giving  the  preference  to  a  sincere  and  sen 
stbteolenoV--GiBBOM. 

TO  EXCEED.SURPAS8,  EXCEL, 
TRANSCEND,  OUTDO. 
Ft  reed,  from  the  Latin  exceds,  compounded  of  en 
and  code  to  pess  out  of,  or  beyond  the  line,  to  the 
general  term.  Surpaoe,  compounded  of  our  over, 
and  pace,  in  one  species  of  exceeding.  Excel,  com- 
pounded of  em  and  cello  to  lift,  or  move  over,  is  another 


Exceed,  in  its  limited  acceptation,  conveys  no  idea 
of  moral  desert;  eurpaee  and  excel  are  always  taken 
in  a  good  sense.  It  to  not  so  much  persons  as  things 
which  exceed;  both  persons  and  things  eurpaee;  per- 
sons only  excel.  One  thing  exceode  another,  as  the 
success  of  an  undertaking  exceeds  the  expectations 
of  the  undertaker,  or  a  man's  exertions  exceed  his 
strength; 

Man's  boundless  avarice  exceeds, 

And  on  his  neighbours  round  about  him  feeds. 

Walls*. 

One  person  eurpaeeee  another,  as  the  English  have 

eurpaeeed  all  other  nations  in  the  extent  of  their  naval 

or  one  thing  eurpaeeee  another,  as  poetry  eur- 


paeeee painting  in  its  effects  on  the  Imagination' 
*  Dry  den  often  eurpaeeee  expectation,  and  Pope  neve* 
falls  below  it'— Johnson.     One  person  excels 


other;  thus  formerly  the  Dutch  and  Italians  exceUea 
the  English  in  painting; 

To  him  the  king :  Bow  much  thy  yearn  excel 
In  arts  of  counsel,  and  In  speaking  well.— Pok./ 

We  may  eurpaee  without  any  direct  or  Immediate 
effort ;  we  cannot  excel  without  effort.  Nations  as 
well  as  individuals  will  eurpaee  each  other  in  panicu 
lar  arts  and  sciences,  as  much  from  local  and  adven 
titious  circumstances,  as  from  natural  genius  and  steady 
application;  no  one  can  expect  to  excel  In  learning, 
whose  indolence  gets  the  better  of  his  ambition.  The 
derivatives  excessive  and  excellent  have  this  obvious 
distinction  between  them,  that  the  former  always  sig- 
nifies exceeding  in  that  which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded, 
and  the  latter  exceeding  In  that  where  It  to  honourable 
to  exceed ;  be  who  to  habitually  exceeeive  In  any  of  his 
indtugencles,  must  be  insensible  to  the  excellence  of  a 
temperate  Hfe. 

Transcend,  from  trans  beyond,  and  eeendo  or  eeando 
to  climb,  signifies  climbing  beyond;  and  outdo. signi- 
fies doing  out  of  the  ordinary  course :  the  former,  like 
eurpaee,  refers  rather  to  the  state  of  things  •  and  outdo, 
like  excel,  to  the  exertions  of  persons :  the  former  rises 


in  sense  above  eurpaee;  but  the  latter  Is  only  em 
ployed  In  particular  cases,  thai  to,  to  excel  in  action : 
excel  to  however  confined  to  that  which  is  good ;  outdo 
to  that  which  is  good  or  bad.    The  genius  of  Homer 
tremecende  that  of  almost  every  other  poet ; 
Auspicious  prince,  in  arms  a  mighty  name, 
But  yet  whose  actions  far  tranecend  your  tame. 
Daman. 
BeUogabaltts  outdid  every  other  cjmperor  In  extrnva 
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gance;  *  The  last  and  crowning  instance  of  our  love 
to  our  enemies  is  to  pray  for  them.  For  by  this  a  man 
would  fain  to  outdo  himself.'— South. 

EXCELLENCE,  SUPERIORITY. 
Excellence  Is  an  absolute  term ;  superiority  Is  a  rela- 
tive term :  many  may  have  excellence  in  the  same  de- 
gree, but  they  must  have  superiority  in  different  de- 
grees ;  superiority  is  often  superiour  excellence,  but  In 
many  ca».«  they  are  applied  to  different  objects. 

There  ts  a  moral  excellence  attainable  by  all  who 
have  the  will  to  strive  after  it  ; 

Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy, 
And  bates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach. 

Thomson. 
There  is  an  Intellectual  and  physical  superiority  which 
is  above  the  reach  of  our  wishes,  and  is  granted  to  a 
few  onlv;  •  To  be  able  to  benefit  others  Is  a  condition 
of  freedom  and  superiority .*— Tillotso* 


PRIMARY.  PRIMITIVE,  PRISTINE, 
ORIGINAL. 

Primary,  from  prisms,  signifies  belonging  to  or  like 
the  first ;  primitive,  from  the  same,  signifies  according 
to  the  first:  pristine,  in  Latin  pristinus,  from  print, 
signifies  in  former  times ;  original  signifies  containing 
theorist*. 

The  primary  denotes  simply  the  order  of  succession, 
and  b  therefore  the  generics,  term ;  primitive,  oristine, 
and  original  Include  also  the  idea  of  some  <5ther  re- 
lation to  the  thing  that  succeeds,  and  are  therefore 
modes  of  the  primary.  The  primary  has  nothing  to 
come  before  it;  in  this  fhanner  we  speak  of  the  pri- 
mary cause  as  the  cause  which  precedes  secondary 
causes:  the  primitive  is  that  after  which  other  things 
are  formed ;  in  tills  manner  a  primitive  word  is  that 
after  which,  or  from  which,  the  derivatives  are  formed : 
the  pristine  is  that  which  follows  the  primitive,  so  as 
to  become  customary;  there  are  but  few  specimens  of 


the  pristine  purity  of  life  among  the  professors  of 
Christianity:  the  original  m  that  which  either  gives 
birth  to  the  thing  or  belongs  to  that  which  gives  birth 


to  the  thing ;  the  original  meaning  of  a  word  is  that 
which  was  given  to  it  by  the  makers  of  the  word. 
The  primary  subject  of  consideration  is  that  which 
•should  precede  all  others;   *  Memory  is  the  primary 
and  fundamental  power,  without  which  there  could  be 
no  other  intellectual  operation.'— Johnson.    The  pri- 
mitive state  of  society  is  that  which  was  fonned 
'Without  a  model,  but  might  serve  as  a  model ; 
Meanwhile  our  primitive  great  sire  to  meet 
His  godlike  guest  walks  forth.— Milton. 
The  pristine  simplicity  of  manners  may  serve  as  a 
just  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  present  times; 
While  with  her  friendly  clay  be  deign'd  to  dwell, 
Shall  she  with  safety  reach  her  pristine  seat 

Paioa. 
The  original  state  or  things  Is  that  which  is  coeval 
with  the  things  themselves;  *  As  to  the  share  of  power 
•each  Individual  ought  to  have  in  the  state,  that  I  must 
«deny  to  m  among  the  direct  original  rights  of  man.' 
-Bov  sm. 

SECOND,  SECONDARY,  INFERIOUR. 

Second  and  secondary  both  come  from  the  Latin 
istcimdttf.  changed  from  sequundus  and  sequor  to  fol- 
low, signifying  the  order  of  succession.    The  former 
•simply  expresses  this  order;  but  the  latter  Includes 
l|e  accessory  idea  of  comparative  demerit ;  a  person 
stands  second  in  a  list,  or  a  letter  Is  second  which  Im- 
mediately succeeds  the  first ; 
Fond,  foolish  man !  With  fear  of  death  surpris'd, 
Which  either  should  be  wish'd  for  or  despls'd ; 
This,  If  our  souls  with  bodies  death  destroy, 
That,  if  our  souls  a  second  life  enjoy.— Dinham. 
A  consideration  is  secondary,  or  of  secondary  import- 
ance, which  Is  opposed  to  that  which  holds  the  first 
rank;  *  Many,  instead  of- endeavouring  to  form  their 
•wn  opinions,  content  themselves  with  the  secondary 
knowledge  which  a  convenient  bench  in  a  coffeehouse 


can  supply.'— Johhson.  Secondary  tad  inforiour  both 
designate  some  lower  degree  of  a  quality :  but  se- 
condary n  only  applied  to  the  Importance  or  value  of 
things;  inferiour  la  applied  generally  to  all  qualities: 
a  man  of  business  reckons  every  thing  as  secondary 
which  does  not  forward  the  object  be  has  in  view ; 
*  Wheresoever  there  Is  moral  right  on  the  one  hand, 
no  secondary  right  can  discharge  it/— L'Estsanok. 
Men  of  inferiour  abilities  are  disqualified  by  nature 
for  high  and  important  stations,  although  they  may  be 
more  fitted  for  lower  stations  than  tbose  of  greater 
abilities; 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute, 
And  these  inferiour  far  beneath  me  set  f 

Milton. 
Sometimes  second  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  inferiour 
when  applied  to  any  particular  object  compared  with 


Whoa 

From  all  eternity ;  for  none  I  know 
Second  to  me,  or  like.— Micro*. 

THEREFORE,  CONSEQUENTLY, 
ACCORDINGLY. 
Therefore,  that  h,  for  this  reason,  marks  a  deduc- 
tion; consequently,  that  is,  In  consequence,  marks  a 
consequence ;  accordingly,  that  la,  according  to  some 
thing,  Implies  an  agreement  or  adaptation.  Therefore 
is  employed  particularly  in  abstract  reasoning;  cense- 
qucntly  u  employed  either  in  reasoning  or  in  the  nar- 
rative style ;  accordingly  is  used  principally  in  the 
narrative  style.  Young  persons  are  perpetually  liable 
to  fall  into  errour  through  inexperience;  they  ought 
therefore  the  more  willingly  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  guidance  of  those  who  can  direct  them;  *  If  you 
cut  off  the  top  branches  of  a  tree,  it  will  not  therefore 
cease  to  grow.'— Hdohbs.  The  French  nation  was 
reduced  tb  a  state  of  moral  anarchy  during  the  revolu* 
tlon ;  consequently  nothing  but  time  and  good  govern- 
ment could  bring  the  people  back  to  the  use  of  their 
sober  senses ;  '  Reputation  is  power ;  consequently  to 
despise  is  to  weaken.*— Sooth.  Every  preparation 
was  made,  and  every  precaution  was  taken;  accord- 
ingly at  the  fixed  hour  they  proceeded  to  the  place  of 
destination;  'The  pathetlck,  as  Longlnus  observes, 
may  animate  the  sublime;  but  is  not  essential  to  it 
Accordingly,  as  he  further  remarks,  we  very  often  find 
that  those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  the  passions, 
vijry  often  want  the  talent  of  writing  in  the  sublime 
manner/— Annisoa. 


PREVIOUS,  PRELIMINARY,  PREPARATORY, 
INTRODUCTORY. 
Previous,  in  Latin  provius,  compounded  of  prrnnnd 
mo,  signifies  leading  the  wsy  or  going  before;  prelimi- 
nary, from  prm  and  Irmen  a  threshold,  signifies  be- 


longing to  the  threshold  or  entrance ;  preparatory  and 
introductory  signify  belonging  to  a  preparation  or  in- 
troduction. 

Previous  denotes  simply  the  order  of  succession :  the 
other  terms,  In  addition  to  this,  convey  the  idea  of  con- 
nexion between  the  objects  which  succeed  each  other. 
Previous  applies  tb  actions  and  proceedings  In  general ; 
as  a  previous  question,  a  precious  inquiry,  a  previous 
determination;  *  One  step  by  which  a  temptation  ap- 
proaches to  Its  crisis  is  a  previous  growing  familiarity 
of  the  mind  with  the  sin  which  a  man  is  tempted  to.'— 
South.  Preliminary  is  employed  only  for  matters  of 
contract;  a  preliminary  article,  a  preliminary  condi- 
tion, are  what  precede  the  final  settlement  of  any  ques- 
tion ;  ( I  have  discussed  the  nuptial  preliminaries  so 
often,  that  I  can  repeat  the  forms  In  which  jointures  are 
settled  and  pin-money  secured.'— Johnson.  Prepara- 
tory Is  employed  for  matters  of  arrangements ;  the  die- 
posing  of  men  in  battle  Is  preparatory  to  an  engage- 
ment; the  making  of  marriage  deeds  and  contracts  Is 
preparatory  to  the  final  solemnisation  of  the  marriage; 
'jEschylus  Is  in  the  practice  of  holding  the  spectator  in 
suspense  by  a  preparatory  silence  In  his  chief  person.* 
—Cumberland,  introductory  Is  employed  for  matters 
of  science  or  diKUssion;  as  remarks  are  introductory 
to  the  main  subject  in  question ;  compendiumsof  gram* 
mar,  gengraphv,  and  the  like,  as  introductory  to  larger 

orks,  are  useful  for  young  people;  *  Consider  year- 
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•elves  as  acting  now,  under  the  eye  of  God.an  ferrednc- 
tory  pert  to  a  more  Important  scene.'— Blair.  Pru- 
dent people  are  careful  to  make  every  previa**  inquiry 
before  they  seriously  enter  into  engagements  with 
strangers:  it  is  impolitic*  to  enter  into  details  until  all 
preliminary  matters  are  Arily  adjusted:  one  ought 
never  to  undertake  any  important  matter  without  first 
adopting  every  preparatory  measure  that  can  facilitate 
its  prosecution :  in  complicated  matters  it  Is  necessary 
to  have  something  introductory  by  way  of  explanation. 


SERIES,  COURSE. 

Series,  which  is  also  eerie*  in  Latin,  comes  from  eero 
or  necte  to  knit  together,  and  the  Greek  sued  a  chain, 
and  signifies  the  order  and  connexion,  in  which  things 
follow  each  other ;  course,  in  Latin  carene,  from  the 
verb  cum,  signifies  here  the  direction  In  which  things 
run  one  after  another. 

There  is  always  a  eonree  where  there  is  a  »«n'M,  but 
not  vice  vered.  Things  must  have  some  sort  of  con- 
nexion with  each  other  in  order  to  form  a  seriss,  but 
they  need  simply  to  follow  in  order  to  form  a  eonree; 
thus  a  eerie*  of  events  respects  those  which  flow  out  of 
each  other,  a  conree  of  events,  on  the  contrary,  respects 
those  which  happen  unconnectedly  within  a  certain 
space :  so  in  like  manner,  the  numbers  of  a  book,  which 
serve  to  form  a  whole,  are  a  eerie* ;  and  a  number  of 
lectures  following  each  other  at  a  given  time  are  a 
eonree :  hence,  likewise,  the  technical  phrase  infinite 
eeriee  in  algebra. 


COURSE,  RACE,  PASSAGE. 

Csarse,  from  curro  to  ran,  signifies  either  the  act  of 

runoing,  or  the  space  run  over ;  race,  from  run.  signifies 

the  same ;  paeeage,  from  to  pa**y  signifies  either  the 

act  of  passing  or  the  space  named  over. 

With  regard  to  the  act  or  going,  conree  Is  taken  ab- 
solutely and  indefinitely ;  race  relates  to  the  object  for 
which  we  run ;  paeeage  relates  to  the  place  passed 
over:  thus  a  person  may  be  swift  in  coarse,  obtain  a 
race,  and  have  an  easy  paeeage  ; 
Him  neither  rocks  can  crash,  nor  steel  can  wound 
When  AJax  fell  not  on  th'  ensanguined  ground ; 
In  standing  fight  he  mates  Achilles'  force, 
Excell'd  alone  in  swiftness  In  the  coarse.— Pops. 
Unhappy  man  whose  death  our  hands  shall  grace, 
Fate  calls  thee  hence,  and  finish'd  is  thy  race. 

Pops. 
Between  his  shoulders  pierced  the  following  dart, 

leart. 
Pope. 


And  held  its  paeeage 


b  pierced 
through 


the  panting  heart. 


We  pursue  whatever  course  we  think  proper:  we 
run  the  race  that  Is  set  before  us.  Coarse  is  taken 
absolutely  by  Itself;  race  Is  considered  in  relation  to 
othprs:  a  man  pursues  a  certain  coarse  according  to 
discretion ;  he  runs  a  race  with  another  by  way  of  com- 
petition. Conree  has  a  more  particular  reference  to 
the  space  that  is  gone  over;  race  includes  in  it  more 
particularly  the  Idea  of  the  mode  of  going:  we  speak 
of  going  in,  or  pursuing  a  particular  coarse ;  but  al- 
ways of  running  a  race, 

Conree  Is  as  often  used  in  the  improper  as  the  proper 
sense;  race  is  seldom  used  figuratively,  except  in  a 
spiritual  application :  man's  success  and  respectability 
in  life  depend  much  upon  the  eonree  of  moral  conduct 
which  he  pursues ; 
So  Mars  omnipotent  Invades  the  plain 
iThc  wide  destroyer  of  the  racoof  man) ; 
Trrroiir,  his  best  loved  son,  attends  bis  coarse, 
Arru'd  with  stern  boldness,  and  enormous  force. 

Popx. 
The  Christian's  coarse  In  this  world  is  represented  in 
(Scripture  as  a  rocs  which  Is  set  before  him; 
Remote  from  town*  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wlsh'd  to  change,  his  place. 
Goldsmith. 
Coarse  may  be  nsed  in  connexion  with  the  object  passed 
over  or  not ;  paeeage  is  seldom  employed  but  in  the 
direct  conneiion ;  we  speak  of  a  person's  eonree  in  a 
place,  or  simply  of  his  course;  but  we  always  speak 
of  a  person's  paeeage  through  a  place ; 


Direct  against  which  open'd  from  beneath, 

Just  o'er  the  blissful  seat  of  paradise, 

A  paeeage  down  to  earth,  a  paeeage  wide. 

MlLTOH 

Conree  and  paeeage  are  nsed  for  Inanimate,  as  well  a* 
animate  objects;  race  is  used  for  those  only  which  are 
animate:  a  river  has  Its  coarse,  and  sometimes  it  is  a 
dangerous  paeeage  for  vessels ;  the  horse  or  man  runs 
the  race. 


WAT,  ROAD,  ROUT  OR  ROUTE,  COURSE. 
Way  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  of  way;  road  comes  no  doubt  from  ride,  signify- 
ing the  place  where  one  rides;  route  or  real  comes  in 
all  probability  from  rotundn*  round,  signifying  the 
round  which  one  goes;  eonrte,  from  the  Latin  carsas, 
signifies  the  place  where  one  walks  or  runs.  Way  to 
here  the  generick  term ;  it  is  the  path  which  a  person 
chooses  at  pleasure  for  himself; 

He  stood  in  the  gate,  and  asked  of  ev*ry  one 
Which  way  she  look,  and  whither  she  was  gone. 
Drtdsr. 

The.  road  Is  the  regular  and  beaten  way,  whether  taken 
in  a  proper  or  improper  sense ;  '  At  our  first  sally  into 
the  intellectual  world,  we  all  march  together  along  one 
straight  and  open  rood.'— Johnson.  The  route  Is  any 
way  or  road  chosen  for  a  particular  purpose,  either  of 
pleasure  or  business.  An  army  or  a  company  go  a  cer- 
tain route ;  *  Cortes  (after  his  defeat  at  Mexico)  was 
engaged  In  deep  consultation  with  bis  officers  con- 
cerning the  rente  which  they  ought  to  take  in  their  re- 
treat.'—RovtaTson.  The  coarse  is  chosen  In  the  un- 
beaten track :  foot  passengers  are  seen  to  take  a  certain 
coarse  over  fields ; 
Then  to  the  stream  when  neither  friends  nor  force, 
Not  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course. 

Dknhax. 


WAT,  MANNER,  METHOD,  MODE,  COURSE, 

MEANS. 
All  these  words  denote  the  steps  which  are  pursued 
from  the  beginning  to  the  completion  of  any  work. 
The  way  is  both  general  and  indefinite;  It  is  either 
taken  by  accident  or  chosen  by  design.  Whoever  at- 
tempts to  do  that  which  is  strange  to  him,  will  at  first 
do  it  in  an  awkward  way  ;  '  His  way  of  expressing  and 
applying  them,  not  his  Invention  of  them  we  must  ad- 
mire.'—Addison.  The  manner  and  the  method  are 
both  species  of  the  way.  The  manner  is  that  which  a 
person  chooses  for  a  particular  occasion;  the  moaner  of 
conferring  a  favour  si  often  more  than  the  favour  itself; 
1  My  mind  Is  taken  up  In  a  more  melancholy  manner.'— 
ATTKaaoaT.  The  method  Is  that  which  a  person  con 
ceivos  In  his  own  mind;  experience  supplies  men  in  the 
end  with  a  suitable  method  of  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness. The  method  is  said  of  that  which  requires  con- 
trivance ;  the  mods,  of  that  which  requires  practice  and 
habitual  attention  ;  the  former  being  applied  to  matteis 
of  art,  and  the  latter  to  mechanical  actions :  the  master 
has  a  good  method  of  teaching  to  write ;  the  scholar  has 
a  good  or  bad  mods  of  holding  his  pen  ;  '  Mode*  of 
speech,  which  owetheir  prevalence  to  modish  folly,  die 
away  with  their  inventors.'— Johnson.  The  eonree 
and  the  means  are  the  way  which  we  pursue  in  our 
moral  conduct:  the  eonree  is  the  eonree  of  measures 
which  are  adopted  to  produce  a  certain  result ;  '  All 
your  sopbisters  cannot  produce  any  thing  better  adapted 
to  preserve  a  rational  and  manly  freedom  than  the  eonree 
that  we  have  pursued.'— Boaxx.  The  means  collect- 
ively for  the  eonree  which  lead  to  a  certain  end ;  *  The 
most  wonderful  things  are  brought  about  in  many 
instances  by  means  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous.'- 
Buaxx-  In  order  to  obtain  legal  redress,  we  must  pur- 
sue a  certain  eonree  in  law ;  law  Is  one  means  of  gaining 
redress,  which  must  be  adopted  when  all  other  mean* 
fail. 


SYSTEM,  METHOD. 

System,  In  Latin  systems,  Greek oi>$ijpuh  from ewtpnu 
or  ovv  and  l^nai  to  stand  together,  signifies  that  which 
is  put  together  so  as  to  form  a  whole ;  method,  in  Latin 
methodne*  from  the  Greek  urr*  and  tfot  a  way,  signifies 
hy  distinction  the  way  by  which  any  thing  is  effected 
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8fAU*tipr«m*m*t  than  «*»#*,  which  tobuta 
part  of  system:  »yrt«i  if  an  sjaugement  of  many 
single  or  Individual  object!  according  to  aome  given 
rule!  ao  as  to  make  them  coalesce.  Method  is  tbe 
manner  of  this  arrangement,  or  the  principle  upon 
which  this  arrangement  takes  place.  The  term  system 
however  applies  to  a  complexity  of  objects,  but .arrange- 
ment, and  consequently  method,  may  be  applied  to  every 
thing  that  Is  to  be  put  into  execution.  All  sciences  must 
be  reduced  to  eyetem ;  for  without  eyetem  there  is  no 
science; 

If  a  better  wy»ten*o  thine, 
Impart  It  frankly,  or  make  use  of  mine.— F&amcis. 
All  businaai  requires  sutted;  and  without  method  little 
can  be  done  to  any  good  porpose;  *  Jl»  «rejtd««Bc*^ 
the  Seasons  to  the  want  of  method,  bat  for  this  I  know 
not  that  there  was  any  remedy.'— Johjisom. 


ORDER,  METHOD,  RULE. 
Ordtr  is  applied  In  general  to  every  thing  that  Is  dlr 
peeed  (v.  To  dtepaae);  method  (v.  dpUm)  and  rule 
Iv^Guide)  are  applied  only  to  that  which  Is  done ;  the 
order  lies  In  consulting  the  time,  the  place,  and  tbe 
object,  so  as  to  make  them  accord ;  the  method  consists 
in  the  right  choice  of  means  to  an  end;  the  rule  consists 
in  that  which  will  keep  us  in  the  right  way.  Where 
there  is  a  number  of  object*  there  must  be  order  in  tbe 
disposition  of  them :  there  must  be  order  in  a  school  as 
to  the  arrangement  both  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  busi- 
ness: where  there  is  work  to  carry  on,  or  any  object 
to  obtain,  or  any  art  to  follow,  there  must  be  method 
in  tbe  pursuit ;  a  tradesman  or  merchant  must  have 
method  in  keeping  his  accounts:  a  teacher  must  have 
a  method  fat  the  communication  of  instruction;  'It 
will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the  method  I 
think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools.'— Loots.  The 
rule  is  the  part  of  the  method;  it  is  that  on  which  the 
method  rests;  there  cannot  be  method  without  rule, 
but  there  may  be  rule  without  method;  the  method 
varies  with  the  thing  that  Is  to  be  done;  the  rule  Is 
that  which  is  permanent  and  serves  as  a  guide  under 
all  circumstances.  We  adopt  the  method  and  follow 
the  rule.    A  painter  adopts  a  certain  method  of  pro- 

Caring  his  colours  according  to  the  rulee  laid  down  by 
Is  art :  *  A  rule  that  relates  even  to  the  smallest  part 
of  our  lire,  is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  It  Is  a 
rule.* — Law. 

Order  is  said  of  every  complicated  machine,  either 
of  a  physical  or  a  moral  kind :  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  which  every  part  Is  made  to  harmonize  to 
the  other  part,  and  all  individually  to  the  whole  col- 
lectively, Is  that  which  constitutes  Its  principal  beauty: 
as  rational  beings  we  aim  at  introducing  the  same 
order  into  the  moral  scheme  of  society:  order  is  there* 
fore  that  which  is  founded  upon  the  nature  of  things, 
and  seems  in  Its  extensive  sense  to  comprehend  all  the 
rest ;  « The  order  and  method  of  nature  Is  generally 
very  different  from  our  measures  and  p^oportions.,— 
Burks.  Method  n  the  work  of  the  understanding, 
mostly  as  it  Is  employed  in  the  mechanical  process ; 
sometimes,  however,  as  respects  Intellectual  objects; 
rule  Is  said  either  as  it  respects  mechanical  and  phy- 
sical actions  or  moral  conduct. 

The  order  of  society  Is  preserved  by  means  of  go- 
vernment, or  authority:  laws  or  rulee  are  employed 
by  authority  as  instruments  in  the  preservation  of 
order :  no  work  should  be  performed,  whether  it  be 
the  building  a  house,  or  the  writing  a  book,  without 
method;  this  method  will  be  more  or  less  correct,  as  it 
is  formed  according  to  definite  rules. 

The  term  rule  is,  however,  as  before  observed,  em- 
ploved  distinctly  from  either  order  or  method,  for  it  ap- 
plies to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Individual.  The 
Christian  religion  contains  rulee  for  the  guidance  of 
our  conduct  In  all  the  relations  of  human  satiety; 
Their  story  I  revolv'd ;  and  reverent  own'd 
Their  pollsh'd  arts  of  rule,  their  human  virtues. 


Then  to  their  dams 


As  epithets,  -orderly,  methodical,  and  regular,  are 
applied  to  persons  and  even  to  things,  according  to  the 
above  distinction  of  the  nouns :  an  orderly  man,  or  an 
orderly  society,  Is  one  that  adheres  to  the  established 
order  of  thine? :  the  former  in  his  domesdek  habits, 
the  latter  in  their  publick  capacity,  their  social  meet- 
ings, and  their  social 


Lets  In  their  young,  and  wondrous  orderly, 
With  manly  haste,  dispatch  this  house- wfery. 

CBAPMAJf. 

A  methodical  man  is  one  who  adopts  methode  In  all  be 
sets  about;  such  a  one  may  sometimes  run  into  the 
extreme  of  formality,  by  being  precise  where  precision 
is  not  necessary.  We  cannot  however  speak  of  a 
methodical  society,  for  method  is  altogether  a  personal 
quality.  A  man  is  regular,  Inasmuch  as  he  follows 
a  certain  rule  in  his  moral  actions,  and  thereby  pre 
serves  a  uniformity  of  conduct:  a  regular  society  is 
one  founded  by  certain  prescribed  rulee. 

A  diecrderly  person  in  a  family  discomposes  its  do 
mestick  economy:  a  man  who  is  disorderly  in  ins 
business  throws  every  thing  into  confusion.  It  Is  of 
peculiar  Importance  for  a  person  to  be  methodical  who 
has  the  superintendence  of  other  people's  labour: 
much  time  Is  lost  and  much  fruitless  trouble  occa 
stoned  by  the  want  of  method  ;  '  To  begin  methodically 
I  should  enjoin  you  travel ;  for  absence  doth  remove 
the  cause,  removing  the  object.'— Sucxxua.  Regu- 
larity of  lifo  Is  of  as  much  more  importance  than  order 
and  method,  as  a  man's  durable  happiness  is  of  more 
Importance  than  tbe  happiness  of  the  moment:  the 
orderly  and  methodical  respect  only  the  transitory 
modes  of  things ;  but  tbe  regular  concerns  a  man  both 
for  body  and  soul ;  *  He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  regu- 
larity and  order,  and  managed  his  affairs  with  the  ut 
most  exactness/— ATTxaauaT. 

These  terms  are  In  like  manner  applied  to  that 
which  is  personal :  we  say.  an  orderly  proceeding,  or 
an  orderly  course  for  what  is  done  in  due  order :  a  re- 
gular proceeding,  or  a  regular  course,  which  goes  on 
according  to  a  prescribed  rule ;  a  methodical  grammar, 
a  methodical  delineation,  mid  the  like,  for  what  is  done 
according  to  a  given  method. 

CLASS,  ORDER,  RANK,  DEGREE. 

Claee,  in  French  elaeee,  Latin  elaeeis,  very  probably 
from  the  Greek  xAdffic,  a  fraction,  division,  or  class; 
order,  in  French  ordre,  Latin  ordo,  comes  from  the 
Greek  Spxos  a  row,  which  Is  a  species  of  order;  rank, 
in  German  rang,  is  connected  with  row,  fce. ;  degree, 
in  French  degri,  comes  from  the  Latin  gradue  a 
step. 

Claee  Is  more  general  than  order;  degree  is  more 
specifick  than  rank. 

Claee  and  order  are  said  of  the  body  who  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  rank  and  degree  of  the  distinction  itself: 
men  belong  to  a  certain  claee  or  order;  they  hold  a 
certain  ran*;  they  are  of  a  certain  degree:  among 
the  Romans  all  the  cttiaenS  were  distinctly  divided  into 
elaeeee  according  to  their  property;  but  in  the  modern 
constitution  of  society,  elaeeee  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  on  general,  moral,  or  civil  grounds ;  there 
are  reputable  or  disreputable  elaeeee;  the  labouring 
elate,  the  close  of  merchants,  mechanicks,  Sec. ;  « We 
are  by  our  occupations,  education,  and  habits  of  life, 
divided  almost  into  different  species.  Each  of  these 
elaeeee  of  the  human  race  has  desires,  fears,  and  con 
venation,  vexations  and  merriment,  peculiar  to  Itself 
—Johnson.  Order  has  a  more  particular  significa- 
tion ;  It  is  founded  upon  some  positive  civil  privilege 
or  distinction;  the  general  orders  are  divided  Into 
higher,  lower,  or  middle,  arising  from  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  power;  the  particular  ordere 
are  those  of  the  nobility,  of  the  clergy,  of  freemasonry, 
and  the  like ;  '  Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfec- 
tions in  us,  not  as  we  are  men,  but  as  we  are  reasonable 
creatures,  tn  which  order  of  beings  the  female  world 
is  upon  the  same  level  with  the  male/— Addison. 
Rank  distinguishes  one  Individual  from  another ;  it  is 
peculiarly  applied  to  the  nobility  and  the  gentry:  al- 
though every  man  in  the  community  holds  a  certain 
remh  in  relation  to  those  who  are  above  or  below  him ; 
( Young  women  of  humble  rank,  and  small 
lions,  should  be  particularly  cautious  bow  a  va 
bitkm  of  being  noticed  by  their  superiours  betrays 
them  into  an  attempt  at  displaying  their  unprotected 
persons  on  a  stage/— Cumbsrland.  Degree  like  rank 
is  applicable  to  the  indrvid>:&l,  but  only  in  particular 
cases;  literary  and  scientific*  degreee  are  conferred 
upon  Btiperiour  merit  in  different  departments  of 
science ;  there  are  likewise  degreee  in  tbe  same  rank, 
whence  we  speak  of  men  of  high  and  low  degree; 
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a  splendour's  ray, 
or  tow  degree 


rfaen  learn,  ye  fair !  to 

Endure  tbo  swain,  too  youth 

Shskstoiu. 

During  tbo  French  revolution  the  most  worthiest  clots, 
from  all  order*,  obtained  tbo  aupremacy  only  to  de- 
earoy  all  rank  and  degree,  and  sacrifice  aucb  as  pos- 
sessed any  wealth,  power,  ran*,  or  degree. 

TO  CLASS,  ARRANGE,  RANGE. 
TO  class,  from  the  noun  class,  signifies  to  put  in  a 
alatt;  arrange  and  range  are  both  derived  from  the 
word  rani,  signifying  to  put  in  a  certain  rank  or 


The  general  qualities  and  attributes  of  things  are  to 
be  considered  in  dotting;  their- fitness  to  stand  by 
•neb  other  must  be  considered  in  arranging  them ; 
their  capacity  for  forming  a  line  hi  the  only  thing  to  be 
attended  u>  in  ranging  them. 

Classification  serves  the  purposes  of  science ;  or- 
rangement  those  of  decoration  and  ornament ;  ranging 
those  of  general  convenience;  men  are  classed  into 
different  bodies,  according  to  some  certain  standard  of 
properly,  power,  education,  occupation,  Ac. ;  *  We  are 
nil  ranked  and  classed  by  hhn  who  seeth  into  every 
heart/— Bl*hu  Furniture  is  arranged  in  a  room 
according  as  it  answers  either  tn  colour,  shade,  conve- 
nience of  situation,  sec. ;  '  In  vain  you  attempt  to  re- 
gulate your  expense,  if  into  your  amusements,  or  your 
society,  disorder  has  crept  You  have  admitted  a 
principle  of  confusion  which  will  defeat  aR  your  plans, 
and  perplex  and  entangle  what  you  sought  to  arrange.* 
— Blajs.  Men  are  ranged  in  order  whenever  tuey 
make  a  procession,  or  our  ideas  are  ranged  in  the 
mind;  *  A  noble  writer  ahonld  be  born  with  this 
faculty,  (a  strong  imagination)  so  as  to  be  well  able 
u>  receive  lively  ideas  from  outward  objects,  to  retain 
them  long,  and  to  range  them  together  in  such  figures 
and  representations  as  are  most  likely  to  bit  the  fancy 
of  the  reader.'— Addisoii.  Classification  is  concerned 
with  mental  objects ;  arrangement  with  either  physical 
or  mental  objecta;  ranging  mostly  with  physical  ob- 
jects:  knowledge,  experience,  and  Judgement  are  re- 
qnlatte  tn  dotting;  taste  and  practice  are  indispen- 
sable in  arranging;  care  only  is  wanted  In  ranging. 
When  applied  to  spiritual  objects,  arrangement  is  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  mind,  requiring  only  me- 
thodical habits:  classification  is  a  branch  of  philosophy 
which  la  not  attainable  by  art  only;  it  requires  a  mind 
peculiarly  methodical  by  nature,  that  is  capable  of 
distinguishing  things  by  their  generlck  and  speclfick 
differences;  not  separating  things  that  are  alike;  nor 
blending  things  that  are  different :  books  are  clotted  in 
a  catalogue  according  to  their  contents ;  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  shop  according  to  their  size  or  price ;  they 
are  ranged  on  a  counter  for  convenience:  ideas  are 
clotted  by  the  logician  into  simple  and  complex,  ab- 
stract and  concrete :  they  are  arranged  by  the  power 
of  reflection  in  the  mind  of  the  thinker:  words  .are 
clotted  by  the  grammarian  Into  different  parts  of 
speech ;  they  are  suitably  arranged  by  the  writer  in 
different  parts  of  a  senteneo ;  a  man  of  business  ar- 
range* his  affairs  so  as  to  suit  the  time  and  season  for 
every  thing ;  a  shopkeeper  arranges  his  goods  so  as  to 
have  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  to  know  its  place; 
he  ranges  those  things  before  him,  of  which  he  wishes 
to  command  a  view:  a  general  arranges  his  men  for 
the  battle ;  a  drill  sergeant  ranges  his  men  when  he 
makes  them  exercise. 

TO  DISPOSE,  ARRANGE,  DIGEST. 

To  dispose  signifies  the  same  here  as  In  the  preced- 
ing ankle ;  to  arrange,  from  or  or  ad  and  range  Is  to 
put  In  a  certain  range  or  order;  to  digest,  In  Latin  dt- 
gestae,  participle  of  digert  or  dit  and  gerot  signifies 
to  gather  apart  with  design. 

The  Idea  of  a  systematic*  laying  apart  Is  common  to 
all  and  proper  to  the  word  dispose. 

We  ditpatt  when  we  arrange  and  digest;  but  we 
do  not  always  arrange  and  digest  when  we  dispose: 
they  differ  in  the  circumstances  and  object  of  the  ac- 
tion. There  is  less  thought  employed  in  disposing 
than  in  arranging  and  digesting;  we  may  dispose  or- 
dinary matters  by  simply  assigning  a  place  to  each ;  in 
this  manner  trees  are  disposed  in  a  row,  but  we  ar- 
ongt  and  digest  by  an  Intellectual  effort ;  in  the  fint 


ease  by  putting  those  together  which  ought  to  go  toge- 
ther ;  and  in  the  latter  case  by  both  separating  that 
which  is  dissimilar,  and  bringing  together  that  which 
is  similar;  in  this  manner  books  are  arranged  in  a 
library  according  to  their  size  or  their  subject ;  the  ma- 
terials for  a  literary  production  are  digested;  or  the 
laws  of  the  land  are  digested.  What  Is  not  wanted 
should  be  neatly  disposed  in  a  suitable  place ; 
Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king, 
Ditposld  in  rank  their  hecatomb  they  bring. 

Pops. 
Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  beauty  and  conve- 
nience as  the  arrangement  of  every  thing  according  to 
the  way  and  manner  in  which  they  should  follow; 
*  There  is  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  parts  in  elastkk 
bodies,  which  may  be  facilitated  by  use.'— Cestui. 
When  writings  are  involved  in  great  intricacy  and  con 
fusion,  it  is  difficult  to  digest  them ;  *  The  marks  and 
impressions  of  diseases,  and  the  changes  and  devasta- 
tions they  bring  upon  the  internal  parti,  should  be  very 
carefully  examined  and  orderly  digetted  in  the  compa- 
rative anatomy  we  speak  of.1— Bacon. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application  of  these  words, 
we  speak  of  a  person's  time,  talent,  and,  the  Uke,  being 
disposed  to  a  good  purpose ;  * 

Thus  while  she  did  her  various  power  ditpatt, 
The  world  was  free  from  tyrants,  wars,  and  woe 

Psion. 
We  speak  of  a  man's  ideas  being  properly  arranged , 
'  When  a  number  of  distinct  images  are  collected  by 
these  erratick  and  hasty  surveys,  the  fancy  is  busied 
In  arranging  them.1— Jonnson.  We  speak  of  a  work 
being  digetted  into  a  form ; 

Chosen  friends,  with  sense  refin'd 
Learning  digetted  well.— Thomsoh. 
On  thtrdisp+sititn  of  a  man's  time  and  property  will 
depend  in  a  great  measure  his  success  in  life;  on  the 
arrangement  of  accounts  greatly  depends  his  facility 
in  conducting  business ;  on  the  habit  of  digesting  our 
thoughts  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  correctness  of 


DISPOSAL,  DISPOSITION. 

These  words  derive  their  different  meanings  from 
the  verb  to  dispote  (v.  To  dispose),  to  which  they  owe 
their  common  origin. 

Disposal  is  a  personal  act ;  It  depends  upon  the  will 
of  the  individual:  disposition  is  an  act  of  the  Judge 
ment ;  It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  things. 

The  removal  of  a  thing  from  one's  self  Is  involved 
in  a  disposal;  the  good  order  of  the  things  is  compre- 
hended in  their  disposition.  The  disposal  of  property 
is  in  the  bands  of  the  rightful  owner;  the  success  of  a 
battle  often  depends  upon  the  right  disposition  of  an 
army ;  '  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  if  a  man 
died  without  wife  or  issue,  the  whole  of  his  property 
was  at  his  own  disposal  *— Blackstonk.  '  In  case  a 
person  made  no  disposition  of  such  of  his  goods  as 
were  testable,  he  was  and  is  said  to  die  intestate.*— 

BkACXSTORK.  I 

APPAREL,  ATTIRE,  ARRAY. 

Apparel,  in  French  appareil,  like  the  word  appa 
ratns,  comes  from  the  Latin  apparatus  or  adparatat, 
signifying  the  thing  fitted  or  adapted  for  another;  af- 
ar*, compounded  of  at  or  ad  and  tire,  In  French  tirer, 
Latin  trako  to  draw,  signifies  the  thing  drawn  or  put 
on ;  array  is  compounded  of  or  or  ad  and  ray  or  raw, 
signifying  the  state  of  being  In  a  row,  or  being  in  order. 
These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  dress  or  exterior 
decoration.  Apparel  hi  the  dress  of  every  one ;  attire 
Is  the  dress  of  the  great ;  array  hi  the  dress  of  parti- 
cular persons  on  particular  occasions:  it  is  the  first 
object  of  every  man  to  provide  himself  with  apparel 
suitable  to  bis  station ;  'It  Is  much,  that  this  depraved 
custom  of  painting  the  face  should  so  long  escape  the 
penal  laws,  both  of  the  church  and  state,  which  have 
been  very  severe  against  luxury  in  appareV— Bacoh. 
The  desire  of  shining  forth  in  gaudy  attire  Is  the  pro 
perry  of  little  minds ; 

A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden  wire, 
An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire. 

DsTosir. 
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On  festival*  and  solemn  occasions,  it  may  be  proper 
for  those  who  are  to  be  conspicuous  to  set  themselves 
out  with  a  comely  array; 

She  seem'd  a  virgin  of  the  Spartan  blood, 
With  such  array  Harpalyce  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser.— Drydek. 
Afford  and  aUirt  respect  the  quality  and  fashion 
of  the  tiling;  but  array  has  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  the  things  with  their  neatness  and  decorum :  ap- 
parel may  be  costly  or  mean ;  attire  may  be  gay  or 
shabby;  but  array  will  never  be  otherwise  than  neat 
or  comely. 

TO  PLACE,  DISPOSE,  ORDER. 

To  place  is  to  assign  a  place  (v.  Plate)  to  a  thing :  to 
dispose  is  to  place  according  to  a  certain  rule ;  to  order 
is  to  place  in  a  certain  order. 

Things  are  often  placed  from  the  necessity  of  being 
placed  in  some  way  or  another :  they  are  diepeeed  so 
as  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 

Books  are  placed  on  a  shelf  or  in  a  cupboard  to  be 
out  of  the  way ;  they  are  disposed  on  shelves  accord- 
ing to  their  size :  chairs  are  placed  in  different  parts  of 
a  room ;  prints  are  tastefully  diepeeed  round  a  room. 

Material  objects  only  are  placed,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.    Sticks  are  placed  at  certain  distances  for 

Eurposes  of  convenience ;  persons  or  things  are  placed 
i  particular  situations ; 
Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankind  in  the  happy  garden  plac'd,— Milton. 
If  I  have  a  wish  that  is  prominent  above  the  rest,  it 
Is  to  see  you  placed  to  your  satisfaction  near  me.4— 
Shskstokb.    It  may  also  be  applied  in  the  improper 
sense  to  spiritual  objects. 
Material  or  spiritual  objects  are  disposed  ; 
And  last  the  reliques  by  themaelvea  diopooo^ 
Which  in  a  brazen  urn  the  priests  enclose. 

Dryd*h. 
Spiritual  objects  only  are  ordered. 

To  dispose  in  the  Improper  sense  is  a  more  partial 
action  than  to  order :  one  disposes  for  particular  occa- 
sions ;  one  orders  for  a  permanency  and  In  complicated 
matters :  our  thoughts  may  be  disposed  to  seriousness 
in  certain  cases ;  our  tlioughts  and  wills  ought  to  be 
ordered  aright  at  all  times.  An  author  disposes  his 
work  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  his  subject ;  a  trades- 
man orders  his  business  so  as  to  do  every  thing  in  good 
time. 

PLACE,  SITUATION.  STATION,  POSITION, 

Placet  In  German  platx,  comes  from  plait  even  or 
open ;  situation,  in  Latin  situs,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
Hit?  to  pat;  station,  from  the  Latin  status  and  sto  to 
stand,  signifies  the  manner  or  place  in  which  an  object 
stands  or  is  put;  position,  in  Latin  positie  or  positus, 
comes  from  the  same  source  as  situe. 

Place  is  the  abstract  or  general  term  that  compre- 
hends the  idea  of  any  given  space  that  may  be  occu- 
pied :  etation  is  the  place  where  one  stands  or  Is  fixed : 
situation  and  position  respect  the  object  as  well  as  the 
place,  that  is,  they  signify  how  the  object  is  put,  as 
well  as  where  It  Is  put.  A  place  or  a  station  may  be 
either  vacant  or  otherwise ;  a  situation  and  a  position 
necessarily  suppose  some  occupied  place.  A  place  is 
either  assigned  or  not  assigned,  known  or  unknown, 
real  or  supposed ;  '  Surely  the  church  Is  a  place  where 
one  day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions 
and  animosities  of  mankind/— Boraaa.  A  etation  is  a 
specifically  assigned  place  ; 

The  planets  in  their  etation  listening  stood. 

Miltor. 
We  choose  a  place  according  to  our  convenience,  and 
we  leave  it  again  at  pleasure ;  but  we  take  up  our  sta- 
tion, and  hold  it  for  a  given  period.  One  inquires  for 
a  place  which  is  known  only  by  name;  the  etation  is 
appointed  for  us,  and  Is  therefore  easily  found  out. 
Travellers  wander  from  place  to  place;  soldiers  have 
always  some  etation. 

The  terms  place  and  situation  are  said  of  objects 
animate  or  inanimate ;  etation  cvily  of  animate  objects, 
or  objects,  figuratively  considered  as  such ;  petition 


only  of  inanimate  objects :  a  person  chooses  a  place, 
a  thing  occupies  a  place,  or  has  a  place  set  apart  for  it: 
a  etation  or  staled  place  must  always  be  assigned  to 
each  person  who  has  to  act  in  concert  with  others; 
*  The  seditious  remained  within  their  station,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beastly  multitude, 
might  more  fitly  be  termed  a  kennel  than  a  camp.'— 
Hay  ward.  A  person  chooses  a  situation  according  to 
his  convenience;  'A  situation  In  which  I  am  as  un- 
known to  all  the  world  as  1  am  ignorant  of  all  that 
passes  In  It  would  exactly  suit  me.'— Cowrza.  A  titra- 
tion or  position  is  chosen  for  a  thing  to  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  an  individual :  the  former  is  said  of  things  as 
they  stand  with  regard  to  others;  the  latter  of  things 
as  they  stand  with  regard  to  themselves.  The  situa- 
tion of  a  bouse  comprehends  the  nature  of  the  placet 
whether  on  high  or  low  ground  ;  and  also  its  relation 
to  other  objects,  that  is,  whether  higher  or  lower, 
nearer  or  more  distant :  the  poeition  of  a  window  in  a 
house  is  considered  as  to  whether  it  is  by  the  side  or  in 
front ;  the  poeition  of  a  book  is  considered  as  to  whe- 
ther it  stands  leaning  or  upright,  with  its  face  or  back 
forward.  Situation  is  moreover  said  of  things  that 
come  thither  of  themselves ;  position  mostly  of  those 
thing!  that  have  been  put  there  at  will.  The  situation 
of  some  tree  or  rock,  on  some  elevated  place,  is  agree- 
able to  be  looked  at,  or  to  be  looked  from ;  *  Prince 
Cesarinl  lias  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  set 
off  with  many  beautiful  walks.'— Addison.  The 
faulty  position  of  a  letter  in  writing 


the  wLole  performance ;  '  By  varying  the position  of  my 
eye,  and  moving  it  nearer  to  or  farmer  from  the  direct 
beam  of  the  sun's  light,  the  colour  of  the  sun's  re- 
flected ligbt  constantly  varied  upon  the  speculum  as  it 
did  upon  my  eye.'— Newton. 

Place,  situation,  and  elation  have  an  improper  sig- 
nification in  respect  to  men  in  civil  society,  that  is, 
either  to  their  circumstances  or  actions.  Poet  has  no 
other  sense  when  applied  to  persons.  Place  is  as  in- 
definite as  before ;  it  may  be  taken  for  that  share  which 
we  personally  have  In  society  either  generally,  as  when 
every  one  is  said  to  fill  a  place  in  society ;  or  particu- 
larly for  a  specifick  share  of  its  business,  so  as  to  fill  a 
place  under  government:  eituation  is  that  kind  of 
place  which  specifies  either  Mr  share  in  its  business, 
but  with  a  higher  import  than  the  general  term  place, 
or  a  share  In  Its  gains  and  losses,  as  the  prosperous  or 
advene  situation  of  a  man :  a  station  Is  that  kind  of 
place  which  denotes  a  share  In  Its  relative  consequence, 
power,  and  honour;  in  which  sense  every  man  holds 
a  certain  station ;  the  post  is  that  kind  of  place  in 
which  be  has  a  specifick  share  in  the  duties  of  society : 
the  situation  comprehends  many  duties;  but  the  post 
includes  properly  one  duty  only;  toe  word  being 
figuratively  employed  from  the  post,  or  particular  spot 
which  a  soldier  Is  said  to  occupy.  A  Clerk  in  a  count- 
ing-house fills  a  place :  a  clergyman  holds  a  situation 
by  virtue  of  his  office ;  'Though  this  is  a  situation  of 
the  greatest  ease  and  tranquillity  In  human  life,  yet 
this  is  by  no  means  fit  to  be  the  subject  of  ail  men's 
petitions  to  God.'— Rooaas.  A  clergyman  ia  in  the 
station  of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of  his  education,  as 
well  as  bis  situation,  'It  has  been  my  fate  to  be  en- 
gaged in  business  much  and  often,  by  the  stations  in 
which  I  have  been  placed.'— Attkrbury.  A  faithful 
minister  will  always  consider  that  his  post  where  good 
Is  to  be  done;  'I  will  never,  while  I  have  health,  be 
wanting  to  my  duty  in  my  swL'— ArrzaauaY. 

PLACE,  SPOT,  SITE. 
A  particular  or  given  space  Is  the  idea  common  to 
these  terms;  but  the  former  is  general  and  indefinite, 
the  latter  specifick.  Place  is  limited  to  no  size  nor 
quantity,  it  may  be  large :  but  spot  implies  a  very 
small  place,  such  as  by  a  figure  of  speech  la  supposed 
to  be  no  larger  than  a  spot :  the  term  place  is  employed 
upon  every  occasion ;  the  term  spot  is  confined  to  very 
particular  cases :  we  may  often  know  the  place  In  a 
general  way  where  a  thing  la,  but  it  is  not  easy  after  a 
course  of  years  to  And  out  the  exact  spot  on  which  it 
has  happened.  The  place  where  our  Saviour  was 
buried  is  to  be  seen  and  pointed  out  but  not  the  very 
spot  where  he  lay;  s 

O,  bow  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell ! 
Mi'ltoic 
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My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  ray  own. 

Goldsmith. 

The  siu  is  the  spot  on  which  any  thing  stands  or  is 
situated ;  it  is  more  commonly  applied  to  a  building  or 
any  place  marked  out  for  a  specifics,  purpose;  as  the 
siu  on  which  a  camp  bad  been  formed ; 

Before  my  view  appearM  a  structure  fair, 
Us  site  uncertain  if  on  earth  or  air.— Pops. 

BACK,  BACKWARD,  BEHIND. 
Back  and  backward  are  need  only  as  adverbs;  bo- 
hind  either  as  an  adverb  or  a  preposition.    Hence  we 
say  to  go  back  or  backward,  to  go  behind  or  behind  the 
wait 

Back  denotes  the  situation  of  being,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  going ;  backward,  simply  the  manner  of  going : 
a  person  stands  back,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  In  the 
way;  he  goes  backward,  when  he  does  not  wish  to 
turn  his  back  to  an  object ; 

Bo  ragM  Tydides,  boundless  in  bis  ire, 
Drove  armies  back,  and  made  all  Troy  retire. 

Pofb. 
Whence  many  wearied  e'er  they  had  o'erpast 
The  middle  stream  (for  they  in  vain  have  tried) 
Again  return'd  astounded  and  aghast, 
No  one  regardful  look  would  ever  backward  cast. 
Gilbert  West. 
Back  marks  simply  the  situation  of  a  place,  behind 
the  situation  of  one  object  with  regard  to  another :  a 
person  stands  back,  who  stands  in  the  back  part  of  any 
place ;  he  stands  behind,  who  has  any  one  in  the  front 
of  him :  the  back  is  opposed  to  the  front,  behind  to  be- 
fore; 

Forth  flew  this  bated  fiend,  the  child  of  Rome,     - 
Driv'n  to  the  verge  of  Albion,  lingered  there . 
Then,  with  her  James  receding,  cast  behind 
One  angry  frown,  and  sought  more  servile  climes. 
Shekstoke  {on  Cruelty). 

AFTER,  BEHIND. 
After  respects  order ;  behind  respects  position.  One 
runs  after  a  person,  or  stands  behind  bis  chair ;  after  n 
used  either  figuratively  or  literally :  behind  is  used  only 
literally.  Men  hunt  after  amusements;  misfortunes 
corae  after  one  another :  a  garden  lies  behind  a  house ; 
a  thing  Is  concealed  behind  a  bush ; 

Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight. 
Alternate,  like  the  scenes  of  day  ana  night. 

D&YDKN. 

He  first,  and  close  Mind  blm  followed  she, 

For  such  was  Proserpine's  severe  decree.— Dbydbr. 

UNDER,  BELOW,  BENEATH. 

Under,  like  hind  in  behind,  and  the  German  tracer, 
hinter,  &c,  are  all  connected  with  the  preposition  in 
implying  the  relation  of  enclosure ;  below  denotes  the 
slate  of  being  low;  and  beneath  from  the  German 
uieder,  and  the  Greek  vtpOs  or  btpdc  downwards,  has 
Hie  same  original  signification.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, from  the  above,  that  the  preposition  under  de- 
notes any  situation  of  retirement  or  concealment:  be- 
law  any  situation  of  inferiority  or  lownesi ;  and  be- 
neath, the  same,  only  in  a  still  greater  degree.  We  are 
covered  or  sheltered  by  that  which  we  stand  under; 
wc  excel  or  rise  above  that  which  is  below  us ;  we  look 
down  upon  that  which  is  beneath  us :  we  Hve  under  the 
protection  of  government ;  the  sun  disappears  when 
It  is  below  the  horizon ;  we  are  apt  to  tread  upon  that 
which  is  altogether  beneath  us;  « The  Jewish  writers 
in  their  chronological  computations  often  shoot  under 
or  over  the  truth  at  their  pleasure.'— Peidsaux.  l  All 
sublunary  comforts  imitate  the  changeableness,  as  well 

-   I  the  influence,  of  the  planet  they  are  under.'— 


Our  minds  are  here  and  there,  below,  above ; 

Nothing  that 's  mortal  can  so  quickly  move. 

Dehbam. 
1  How  can  any  thing  better  be  expected  than  rust  and 
canker  when  men  will  rather  dig  their  treasure  from 
beneath  than  fetch  it  from  above/— South. 


ABOVE,  OVER,  UPON,  BEYOND. 
When  an  object  is  above  another,  it  exceeds  it  In 
height ;  when  it  is  over  another,  it  extends  along  it* 
superiour  surface ;  when  it  is  upon  another,  it  come* 
in  contact  with  Its  superiour  surface ;  when  it  is  be- 
yond another,  it  lies  at  a  greater  distance.  Ttees  fre- 
quently grow  above  a  wall,  and  soinclUiies  the  branches 
hang  over  the  wall  or  rest  upon  it,  but  they  seldom 
stretch  much  beyond  it; 

Bo  when  with  crackling  flames  a  caldron' fries, 
The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rise, 
Move  the  brim  they  force  their  fiery  way; 
Black  vapours  climb  aloft  and  cloud  the  day. 

Detder. 
The  geese  fly  o'er  the  barn,  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 

Darns*. 
As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hilt 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anoo  methougbt 
The  wood  began  to  move.— Shakspeabx 
He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove 
Buys  not,  but  looks  beyond  it  on  the  sky. 

llBEBEBT 

In  the  figurative  sense  .the  first  is  mostly  employed 
to  convey  the  idea  of  superiority,  the  second  of  au- 
thority, the  third  of  immediate  Influence,  and  the 
fourth  of  extent  Every  one  should  be  above  false- 
hood, but  particularly  those  who  are  set  over  others, 
who  may  have  an  influence  on  their  mluds  beyond  all 
calculation. 


SITUATION,  CONDITION,  STATE,  PREDICA- 
MENT, PLIGHT,  CASE. 

Situation  (v.  Place)  is  said  generally  of  objects  as 
they  respect  others ;  condition  {v.  Condition)  as  they 
respect  themselves.  Whatever  affects  our  property 
our  honour,  our  liberty,  and  the  like,  constitutes  our 
situation  ;  '  The  man  who  has  a  character  of  his  own 
is  llule  changed  by  varying  his  situation.1— Mas.  Mon- 
tague. Whatever  affects  our  person  immediately  is 
our  condition :  a  person  who  is  unable  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  to  save  himself  from  a  prison  is  in  a  bad 
situation ;  a  traveller  who  is  left  In  a  ditch  robbed  and 
wounded  is  in  a  bad  condition ;  '  It  is  indeed  not  easy 
to  prescribe  a  successful  manner  of  approach  to  the 
distressed  or  necessitous,  whose  condition  subjects 
every  kind  of  behaviour  equally  to  miscarriage.'— 
Jobnson.  The  situation  and  condition  are  said  of 
that  which  is  contingent  and  changeable ;  the  elate, 
from  the  Latin  e\o  to  stand,  signifying  the  point  that  is 
stood  upon,  Is  said  of  that  which  is  comparatively 
stable  or  established.  A  tradesman  is  in  a  good  situa- 
tion who  1m  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  a  good  trade : 
his  affairs  are  In  a  good  state  if  he  is  enabled  to 
answer  every  demand  and  to  keep  up  his  credit. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  speak  of  the  state  of  health,  and 
the  etate  of  the  mind ;  not  the  situation  or  condition, 
because  the  body  and  mind  are  considered  as  to  their 
general  frame,  and  not  as  to  any  relative  or  particular 
circumstances ;  so  likewise  we  say  a  etate  of  infancy,  a 
etate  of  guilt,  a  state  of  innocence,  and  the  like ;  but 
not  either  a  situation  or  a  condition;  *  Patience  itself 
is  one  virtue  by  which  we  are  prepared  for  that  suaa 
in  which  evil  shall  be  no  more/— Johbsom. 

When  speaking  of  bodies  there  is  the  same  distinc- 
tion In  the  terms,  as  in  regard  to  individuals.  An 
army  may  be  either  in  a  situation,  a  condition,  or  a 
state.  An  army  that  is  on  service  may  be  In  a  critical 
oituation,  with  respeot  to  the  enemy  and  its  own  com- 
parative weakness ;  it  may  be  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion if  it  stand  In  need  of  provisions  and  necessaries,, 
an  army  that  is  at  home  will  be  in  a  good  or  bad  stats, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  cominandet-ia 
chief.  Of  a  prince  who  is  threatened  with  invasion 
from  foreign  enemies,  and  with  a  rebellion  from  hi* 
subjects,  we  should  not  say  that  his  condition,  but  his 
situation,  was  critical.  Of  a  prince,  however,  who 
like  Alfred  was  obliged  to  fly.  and  to  seek  safety  in  dis- 
guise and  poverty,  we  should  speak  of  his  bard  condi- 
tion: Che  stata  or  a  prince  cannot  be  spoken  of,  but 
the  etate  of  his  affairs  and  government  may;  hence, 
likewise,  etate  may  with  most  propriety  be  said  of  a 
nation :  but  eituotion  seldom,  unless  in  respect  to  other 
nations,  and  condition  never.    On  the  other  hand 
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i  speaking  of  the  poor,  we  seldom  employ  the 

situation,  because  they  are  seldom  considered  a* 

a  body  in  relation  to  other  bodies :  we  mostly  speak  of 
their  condition  as  better  or  worse,  according  as  they 
hare  more  or  less  of  the  comforts  of  life  j  and  of  their 
state  as  regards  tbeir  moral  habits. 

These  terms  may  likewise  be  applied  to  Inanimate 
objects ;  and  upon  the  same  grounds,  a  house  Is  in  a 
good  situation  m  respects  the  surrounding  objects;  kls 
In  a  good  or  bad  condition  as  respects  the  painting, 
eleamng,  and  exteriour,  altogether ;  it  is  In  a  bad  etatet 
as  respecis  the  beams,  plaster,  roof,  and  interlour 
structure,  altogether.  The  hand  of  a  watch  is  In  a 
different  situation  every  hour;  the  watch  Itself  may 
be  in  a  bad  conditio*  if  the  wheels  are  clogged  with 
dirt ;  but  in  a  good  state  if  the  works  am  altogether 
sound  and  fit  for  service. 

Situation  and  condition  are  either  permanent  or 
temporary.  The  predicament,  from  the  Latin  pre- 
dico  to  assert  or  declare,  signifies  to  commit  one's  self 
by  an  assertion;  and  when  applied  to  circumstances, 
It  expresses  a  temporary  embarrassed  situation  occa- 
.  „ ^  of  ona?-  own.  ],ence  we  always 

csintoa 


by  an  act 
>f  bringing 


The  offender's  life  lim  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only  'gainst  all  other  voice, 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st 

BHAKSrSARK. 

PUgUy  contracted  from  the  Latin  plicatus,  participle 
of  pUco  to  fold,  signifies  any  circumstance  in  which 
i  one  is  disagreeably  entangled ;  and  case  {v.  Cass)  sig- 
nifies any  thing  which  may  befall  us,  or  into  which  we 
fall  mostly,  though  not  necessarily  contrary  to  our  in- 
clination. Those  two  layer  terms  therefore  denote  a 
species  of  temporary  condition;  for  they  both  express 
that  which  happens  to  the  object  itself,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other.  A  person  is  in  an  unpleasant  situa- 
tion who  is  shut  up  in  a  stage  coaoh  with  disagreeable 
company.  He  Is  in  an  awkward  predicament  when 
attempting  to  please  one  friend  be  displeases  another. 
Be  may  be  In  a  wretched  plight  if  be  is  overturned  in 
a  stage  at  night,  and  at  a  distance  from  any 


Satan  beheld  their  plight 

s  thus  In  derision  ealFdw— Mtatoh. 
He  will  be  in  evil  case  If  be  is  compelled  to  pot 


And  to  his 

evil  case  If  be  is  compelled  to  pot  up 
with  a  spare  and  poor  diet;  *  Our  case  is  like  that  of 


a  traveller  upon  the  Alps,  who  should  fancy  that  the 
top  of  the  next  hill  must  end  his  journey,  because  it 
terminates  his  prospect'— Addisoh. 

CASE,  CAUSE.  * 

Cose,  In  Latin  casus,  from  code  to  fall,  chance, 
happen,  signifies  the  thing  falling  out ;  cause,  In  French 
cause,  Latin  causa,  is  probably  changed  from  case^  and 
the  Latin  casus. 

The  case  Is  matter  of  fact;  the  cause  is  matter  of 
question:  a  case  involves  circumstances  and  con- 
sequences ;  a  cause  Involves  reasons  and  arguments : 
a  case  is  something  to  be  learned ;  a  cause  is  something 
to  be  decided. 

A  case  needs  only  to  be  stated ;  a  cause  must  be  de- 
fended :  a  cause  may  include  cases,  but  not  viceversd : 
in  all  causes  tbat  are  to  be  tried,  there  are  many  legal 
cases  that  must  be  cited :  *  There  Is  a  double  praise 
due  to  virtue  when  It  is  lodged  in  a  body  that  seems  to 
have  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  vice :  in  many 
such  cases  the  soul  and  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fel- 
lows.'— Aonisos.  Whoever  Is  Interested  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  will  not  be  heedless  of  those  cases  of  dis- 
tress which  are  perpetually  presenting  themselves;  'I 
was  myself  an  advocate  so  long,  that  I  never  mind 
what  advocates  say,  but  what  they  prove,  and  I  can 
only  examine  proofs  In  causes  brought  before  me.'- 
Six  William  Jokes 


CONDITION,  STATION. 

Condition,  In  French  condition,  Latin  conditio,  from 
sends  to  build  or  form,  signifies  properly  the  thing 
i,  the  manner  and 


, ,  and  la  an  extended  sense, 

elreuaistances  under  which  a  thing  Is  formed 

in  French  nation,  Latin  stotts,  from  ste  to  stand,  sig 

nines  the  standing  place  or  point. 


Condition  baa  most  relation  to  the  < 
education,  birth,  and  the  like ;  station  refers  rather  to 
the  rank,  occupation,  or  mode  of  life  which  one  pur- 
sues. Riches  suddenly  acquired  are  calculated  to  make 
a  man  forget  his  original  condition;  'The  common 
charge  against  those  who  rise  above  their  original  con- 
dition, m  that  of  pride.'— Job*  son.  There  is  notblag 
which  men  are  more  apt  to  forget  than  the  duties  of 
their  station :  '  The  last  day  will  assign 

station  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  ha 
Adoisoh. 

The  condition  of  men  in  reality  Is  often  so  different 
from  what  ft  appears,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
form  an  estimate  of  what  they  are,  or  what  they  have 
I  is  the  folly  of  the  present  day,  that  every 
Is  unwilling  to  keep  the  station  which  has  been 
assigned  to  him  by  Providence.  The  rage  for  equality 
destroys  every  just  distinction  in  society;  the  low 
aspire  to  be,  in  appearance,,  at  least,  equal  with  their 
superiours ;  and  those  in  elevated  stations  da  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  tJtesnseJves  en  a  level  with  their  inferiours. 

TO  POT,  PLACE,  LAY,  SET. 
Put  is  in  all  probability  contracted  from  peeitusf 
participle  of  pens  to  place ;  place  signifies  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  articles;  fay.  in  Saxon  lege*, 
German  Isgen,  Latin  loco,  and  Greek  A*>sjt<u,  signifies 
to  cause  to  lie;  set,  in  German  settom,  Latin  sisto, 
from  sto  to  stand,  signifies  to  cause  to  stand. 
Put  Is  the  most  general  of  all  these  terms ; 

The  labourer  cuts 
Young  slips,  and  In  the  soil  securely  puts.— Dutdsb. 
Place,  lap .  and  set  are  but  modes  of  nutting ;  one 
pais,  but  the  way  of  putting  It  la  not  denned ;  we  may 
put  a  thing  Into  one's  room,  one's  desk,  one's  pocket, 
and  the  like ;  but  to  place  is  to  put  in  a  specific*  man- 
ner, and  for  a  specifkk  purpose ;  one  place*  a  book  on 
a  shelf  as  a  fixed  place  for  It,  and  In  a  position  most 
suitable  to  it ; 

Then  youths  and  virgins,  twice  as  many,  join 
To  place  the  dishes,  and  to  serve  the  wine 

Damn. 

To  lau  and  set  are  still  more  speelfiek  than  place ;  the 
former  being  applied  only  to  such  things  as  can  be 
'   totts; 


Hera  some  design  a  mote,  while  otbersjhere 
Lap  deep  foundation 


dations  for  a  theatre.— Darnx*. 


And  est  only  to  such  as  can  be  made  to  stand :  a  book 
may  be  said  to  be  laid  on  the  table  when  placed  In  a 
downward  position  ;  and  set  on  a  shelf  when  placed  on 
one  end;  we  lap  ourselves  down  on  the  ground ,  we 
set  a  trunk  upon  the  ground ; 

Ere  T  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Between  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 
Sbuxsfejjlk 

TO  LIB,  LAY. 
By  a  vulgar  errour  these  words  have  been  so  con 
founded  as  to  deserve  some  notice.  To  lis  h  neuter, 
and  designates  a  state :  to  lap  Is  active,  and  denotes  an 
action  on  an  object;  it  is  property  to  cause  to  He:  a 
thing  Use  on  the  table;  some  one  laps  It  on  the  table: 
be  lies  with  his  fathers ;  they  laid  him  with  his  fathers. 
In  the  same  manner,  when  used  idiomatically,  we 
say,  a  thing  lies  by  us  until  we  bring  it  into  use :  we 
lap  it  by  for  some  future  purpose:  we  he  down  In  order 
to  repose  ourselves;  we  lap  money  down  by  way  of 
deposite :  the  disorder  lies  in  the  constitution ;  we  lap 
the  ill  treatment  of  others  10  heart :  we  lie  with  the 
person  with  whom  we  sleep;  we  fay  a  wager  with  a 
person  when  we  stake  our  money  against  his;  'And 
bite  off  all  the  buds  before  they  lap  it  up,  and,  there- 
fore, the  corn  that  has  Ism  in  their  nests  will  produce 
nothing.*— Aomson.  *  The  church  admits  none  to 
holy  orders  without  loping  upon  them  the  highest  ob- 
ligations Imaginable.'— Bxmisex. 

TO  DISORDER,  DERANGE,   DISCONCERT. 

DISCOMPOSE.  * 

Disorder  signifies  to  put  out  of  order ;  derange  from 
as  and  range  or  rank,  signifies  to  put  out  cf  the  rank  In 
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„ i  It  vtm  placed;  sssssassrt,  to  pat  out  of  the  con- 

cert  or  harmony;  Ammvmi,  to  put  mil  of  a  state  of 

^iTihmvtcxam  express  lb*  Idea  tf  imttiss;  out  of 
order;  but  the  three  tattler  vary  at  to  the  mode  or  ob- 
ject of  the  action.  The  term  disorder  to  used  in  a 
perfectly  Indefinite  form,  and  might  be  applied  to  any 
object.  Aa  every  thug  may  be  In  order,  to  may  every 
thing  be  disordered;  yet  it  Is  seldom  need  except  In 
regard  to  men  thing*  aa  have  been  in  a  natural  order. 
£>erange  end  disconcert  are  employed  in  making  of 
such  thing*  a*  have  been  pot  into  an  artificial  order. 
To  derange  to  to  dtssrdsr  that  which  ha*  been  systema- 
tically arranged,  or  put  in  a  certain  range;  aadtodts- 
cswetrttoto  disorder  that  whtohhee  been  pat  together 
by  conceit  or  contrivance:  thue  the  body  may  be  dis- 
ordered ;  amaa'e  affairs  or  papers  deranged;  a  scheme 
onetemtertsd.  To  discompose Is aspecies  of  dorange- 
tnent  in  regard  to  trivial  matters:  thus  a  tucker,  a  frill, 
of  a  cap  may  be  discomposed.  The  slightest  change 
of  diet  will  disorder  people  of  tender  consthutions : 
misfortunes  are  apt  to  derange  the  attain  of  the  most 
prosperous:  the  unexpected  return  of  a  master  to  hi* 
home  disconcerts  the  schemes  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  domesticks:  those  who  are  particular  as  to  their 
appearance  are  careful  not  to  have  any  part  of  their 
diem  discomposed. 

When  applied  to  the  mmd  disorder  and  derm** 
said  of  the  Intellect;  disconcert  and  discompose  of  the 
ideas  or  spirits :  the  former  denoting  a  permanent  state ; 
the  latter  a  temporary  or  transient  state.  The  mind  is 
said  to  be  disorder**  when  the  faculty  of  ratiocination 
'  l  Since  devotion  itself 
■  heats  are  tempered 
■  prudence,  we  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  keep  our  reason  as  cool  as  possible/— Addi- 
son. The  Intellect  to  said  to  be  deranged  when  tt  is 
brought  into  a  positive  state  of  incapacity  for  action : 
persons  are  sometimes  disordered  in  their  minds  for  a 


MADNESS,  PflBBNSY,  BAGS,  FURY. 

Madness  i: 
s,  Greek  i 


r  (e.  Derangement) ;  pkrensp,  In  Latin  ears*' 
ik  dptrinc  from Jpky  the  mind,  signifies  a 

maid ;  rage,  in  French  rage,  Latin  rabies  ; 

fury,  In  Latin  furor,  comes  In  all  probability  from 
feror  to  be  curried,  because  fury  carries  a  person 
away. 

Madness  and  pkrensp  are  need  In  the  physical  and 
moral  sense ;  rage  and  fury  only  in  the  moral  sense : 
in  the  first  case,  madness  is  a  confirmed  derangement 
In  the  organ  of  thought ;  pkrensp  Is  only  a  temporary 
derangement  from  toe  violence  of  fever:  the  former 
lies  In  the  system,  and  to,  in  general,  incurable;  the 
latter  is  only  occasional,  and  yields  to  the  power  of 
medicine. 

In  the  moral  sense  of  these  terms  the  cause  Is  put 
for  the  effect,  that  to,  madness  and  pkrensp  are  put  for 
that  excessive  violence  of  passion  by  which  they  are 
caused ;  and  as  rage  and  fury  are  species  of  this 
passion,  namely,  the  angry  passion,  they  are  therefore 
to  madness  and  pkrensp  sometimes  as  the  cause  to  to 
the  effect :  the  former,  however,  are  so  much  more 
violent  than  the  latter,  as  they  altogether  destroy  the 
reasoning  faculty,  which  to  not  expressly  implied  in  the 
signification  of  the  latter  terms.  Moral  madness  dif- 
fers both  in  degree  and  duration  from  pkrensp :  If  It 
spring  from  the  extravagance  otrage,  it  bursts  out  Into 
every  conceivable  extravagance,  but  to  only  transitory ; 
if  it  spring  from  disappointed  love,  or  any  other  dtoap 
pointed  passion,  it  to  as  permanent  as  direct  physical 


man  w  no  auvnarvi  nucu  una  iw\u 

Is  in  any  degree  interrupted;  'Bit 
may  disorder  the  mind,  unless  its  * 
with  caution  or  prudence,  we  shoi 


time  by  particular  occurrences,  who  do  not  become 

range 
course  of  our  ideas.'— Blaix.  "A  person  Is  said  to  be 


actually  deranged 


„     .    All  passion  implies  a  violent 
of  course  It  is  apt  to  dart 


the  regular 


disconcerted  who  suddenly  loses  his  coUectedness  of 
thinking ;  *  There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only 
at  leisure  and  In  retirement ;  and  whose  intellectual 
vigour  deserts  them  In  conversation ;  whom  merriment 
confuses,  and  objection  disconcerts.'— Johnson.  A 
person  to  said  to  be  discomposed  who  loses  his  regu- 
larity of  feeling ; 

But  with  the  changeful  temper  of  the  skies, 
As  rains  condense,  and  sunshine  rarefies, 
80  turn  the  species  in  their  alter' d  minds, 
Comport  by  calms,  and  discompos'd  by  winds. 

Duydb*. 

Aseuseof  shame  I*  the  most  apt  to  disconcert:  the 
more  Irritable  the  temper  the  more  easily  one  to  die* 


DERANGEMENT.  INSANITY,   LUNACY, 
MADNESS,  MANIA. 

Derangement,  from  the  verb  to  derange,  implies  the 
first, stage  of  disorder  in  the  intellect;  insanity,  or  un- 
soundness, Implies  positive  disease,  which  to  more  or 
)e»s  permanent ;  lunacy  to  a  violent  sort  of  insanity, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  Influenced  by  the  moon ; 


ind  stems,  from  the  Greek  nuheuat  to  rage, 
implies  insanitmot  lunacy  in  its  most  furious  and  con- 


firmed stage.  Deranged  persons  may 
perfectly  sensible  in  every  thing  but  particular  subjects. 
Insane  persons  are  sometimes  entirely  restored.  Lu- 
natieke  nave  their  lucid  intervals,  and  maniaeks  their 
Intervals  of  repose. 

Derangement  may  sometimes  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
porary confusion  of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  Is  not  in 
full  possession  of  all  its  faculties :  madness  may  some- 
times be  the  result  of  violently  Inflamed  passions : 
and  mania  amy  be  applied  to  any  vehement  attachment 
which  take*  possesion  of  the  mind ;  'Tstttoeuottve 
mania  of  an  Englishman  circulates  bis  person,  and  of 
enures  his  cash,  Into  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.'— 
•ScMsaaLUtD 


T  was  no  false  heraldry  when  madness  drew 
Her  pedigree  from  those  who  too  much  knew. 

ft  Dshhax. 

Pkrensp  to  always  temporary,  but  even  more  imps 
toons  than  madness;  In  the  pkrensp  of  despair  men 
commit  acts  of  suicide :  in  the  pkrensp  of  distress  and 
grief,  people  are  hurried  into  many  actions  fatal  to 
themselves  or  others ; 
What  pkrensp %  shepherd,  has  thy  soul  possessed  1 

DaYDKK. 

Rage  refers  more  Immediately  to  the  agitation  that 
exists  within  the  mind;  fury  refers  to  that  which 
shows  itself  outwardly :  a  person  contains  or  stifles  his 
rage ;  but  bin  fury  breaks  out  into  some  external  mark 
of  violence:  rage  will  subside  of  itself;  fury  spends 
llself:  a  person  may  be  choked  wttb  rage;  but  his 
fury  finds  a  vent :  an  enraged  man  may  be  pacified;  a 
furious  one  to  deaf  to  every  remonstrance , 
Desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with  \ 
Your  colder  reasons.— Shakspbulb. 
.,  when  applied  to  persons,  commonly  signifies 
-CT-Jy  inflamed  anger;  but  it  may  be  employed  for  in- 
flamed passion  towards  any  object  which  to  specified, 
as  a  rage  for  muslck,  a  rage  for  theatrical  perform- 
ances, a  fashionable  rage  for  any  whim  of  the  day. 
Fury,  though  commonly  signifying  rage  bursting  out, 
yet  may  be  any  impetuous  feeling  displaying  itself  in 
extravagant  action :  as  the  Divine  fury  supposed  to  be 
produced  upon  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  by  the  Inspi- 
ration of  the  god,  and  the  Bacchanalian  fury,  which 
expression  depicts  the  influence  of  wine  upon  the  body 
and  mind ; 
Confin'd  their  fury  to  these  dark  abodes.— Davnts 
In  the  improper  application,  to  Inanimate  objects, 
the  words  rage  and  fury  preserve  a  similar  distinction 
the  rage  of  the  heat  denotes  the  excessive  height  to 
which  it  is  risen ;  the/uryof  the  winds  indicates  their 
violent  commotion  and  turbulence :  so  in  like  mannei 
the  raging  of  the  tempest  characterises  figuratively 
its  burning  anger;  and  the  fury  of  the  flames  marks 


their   impetuous   movements,  their  wild  and  rapid 
spread. 

TO  CONFOUND,  TO  CONFUSE. 

Confound  and  confuse  ars  both  derived  from  different 
parts  of  the  same  verb,  namely,  confuudo  and  its  par 
ticiple  confusus,  signifying  to  pour  or  mix  together 
without  design  that  which  ought  to  be  distinct. 

Confound  hue  an  active  sense ;  confuse  a  neuter  or 
reflective  sense:  a  person  confounds  one  thing  with 
another; 
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I  to  the  tempest  make  the  poles  resound, 
And  the  conflicting  element*  confound.— Duvkv. 
Objects  become  confused,  or  a  person  confuses  him- 
self :  it  is  a  common  erronr  among  ignorant  people  to 
confound  names,  and  among  children  to  have  their 
ideas  confused  on  commencing  a  new  study ; 
A  confused  report  passed  through  my  ears; 
But  full  of  hurry,  like  a  morning  dream, 
It  vanished  in  the  bus'ness  of  the  day.— Lee. 
The  present  age  is  distinguished  by  nothing  so  much 
as  by  confounding  all  distinctions,  which  u  a  great 
source  of  confusion  in  men's  intercourse  with  each 
other,  both  in  public*  and  private  Ufa. 


CONFUSION,  DISORDER. 
Confusion  signifies  the  state  of  being  confounded 
or  confused  (v.  To  confound) ;  disorder,  compounded 
of  the  privative  dis  and  order ,  signifies  the  reverse  of 
order. 

Confusion  is  to  disorder  as  the  species  to  the  genus: 
confusion  supposes  the  absence  of  all  order ;  disorder 
the  derangement  of  order:  there  is  always  disorder  in 
confusion,  but  not  always  confusion  in  disorder :  a 
routed  army,  or  a  tumultuous  mob,  will  be  in  confusion 
and  will  create  confusion : 

Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost, 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast 

Drvokk. 
A  whisper  or  an  ill-timed  motion  of  an  Individual  con- 
stitutes disorder  in  a  school,  or  in  an  army  that  is 
drawn  up ;  '  When  you  be  hold  a  man's  affair*  through 
negligence  and  misconduct  involved  In  disorder,  you 
naturally  conclude  that  bis  ruin  approaches.'— Blam. 


DIFFERENCE,   VARIETY,   DIVERSITY, 
MEDLEY. 

Difference  signifies  the  cause  or  the  act  of  differing : 
variety,  from  various  or  very,  In  Latin  varius,  pro- 
bably comes  from  varus  a  speck  or  speckle,  because 
this  is  the  best  emblem  of  variety ;  diversity,  in  Latin 
diversitas,  comes  from  diverts,  compounded  of  di  and 
verto,  signifying  the  quality  of  being  asunder;  medley 
comes  from  the  word  meddle,  which  is  but  a  change 
from  mingle,  mix,  fcc. 

Difference  and  variety  seem  to  He  in  the  things  them- 
selves; diversity  and  medley  are  created  either  by  ac- 
cident or  design :  a  difference  may  lie  in  two  objects 
only ;  a  variety  cannot  exist  without  an  assemblage :  a 
difference  is  discovered  by  means  of  a  confparison 
which  the  mind  forms  of  objects  to  prevent  confusion ; 
variety  strikes  on  the  mind,  and  pleases  the  imagination 
with  many  agreeable  Images :  it  is  opposed  to  dull  uni- 
formity: the  acute  observer  traces  differences,  how- 
ever minute,  in  the  objects  of  bis  research,  and  by  this 
nieans  is  enabled  to  class  them  under  their  general  or 
particular  heads;  <  Where  the  faith  of  the  Holv  Church 
is  one,  a  difference  between  customs  of  the  church  doih 
no  harm.'— Hooker.  *  Nature  affords  such  an  infinite 
variety  In  every  thing  which  exists,  that  if  we  do  not 
perceive  it.  the  fault  is  in  ourselves ;  •  Homer  does  not 
only  outshine  all  other  poets  in  the  variety,  but  also  In 
the  novelty,  of  his  characters.'— Addison.  Diversity 
arises  from  an  assemblage  of  objects  naturally  con- 
trasted ;  '  The  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  no 
less  seen  in  the  diversity,  than  in  the  multitude  of  liv- 
ing creatures.' — Addison.  A  medley  is  produced  by 
an  assemblage  of  objects  so  ill  suited  as  to  prpduco  a 
ludicrous  effect;  •  What  unnatural  motions  and  coun- 
ter-ferments must  such  a  medley  of  intemperance  pro- 
duce in  the  body  1'— Addison. 

Diversity  exists  In  the  tastes  or  opinions  of  men ;  a 
medley  Is  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  such  tastes 
or  opinions  as  can  in  no- wise  coalesce:  where  the 
minds  of  men  are  disengaged  from  the  control  of  au- 
thority, there  wiil  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinions ; 
where  a  number  of  men  come  together  with  different 
habits,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  medley  of  characters ; 
good  taste  may  render  a  diversity  of  colour  agreeable 
to  the  eye ;  caprice  or  bad  taste  will  be  apt  to  form  a 

*  Vide  Abbe  Gtrard : «  Difference,  diversit*,  variete, 
bijtarrure." 


ridiculous  sudfey  of  colours  and  ornaments.  A4n» 
sity  of  sounds  heard  at  a  suitable  distance  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  evening,  will  have  an  agreeable  effect  on 
the  ear ;  a  medley  of  noises,  whether  heard  near  or  at 
a  distance,  must  always  be  harsh  and  offensive. 


DIFFERENCE,  DISTINCTION. 


;  disHne- 


Difference  (v.  Difference)  lies  in  the  thing ; 
lion  (v.  To  abstract)  is  the  act  of  the  person ;  the 
former  is,  therefore,  to  the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the 
effect;  the  distinction  rests  on  the  difference;  these 
are  equally  bad  logicians  who  make  a  dietinction 
without  a  difference,  or  who  make  no  distinction  where 
there  is  a  difference.  Sometimes  distinction  Is  put  tot 
the  ground  of  distinction,  which  brings  it  nearer  in 
sense  to  difference,  in  which  case  the  former  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  latter:  a  difference  is  either  external  or 
internal ;  a  distinction  is  always  external :  we  have 
differences  in  character,  and  distinctions  in  dress:  tin 
difference  between  profession  and  practice,  though  very 
considerable,  is  often  lost  sight  of  bv  the  professors  of 
Christianity;  in  the  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  rank  or 
dietinction  that  will  screen  a  man  from  the  con 
sequences  of  unrepealed  sins; 


O  son  of  Tydeus, cease!  be  wise,  and  see 
How  vast  the  difference  of  the  gods  and  U» 


Pom. 


1  When  I  was  got  Into  this  way  of  thinking.  I  presently 
grew  conceited  of  the  argument,  and  was  just  prepar- 
ing to  write  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, for  opening  the  freedom  of  our  towns  and  trades 
for  taking  away  all  manner  of  distinctions  between 
the  natives  and  foreigners.'— Stkk lb. 


DIFFERENT,  DISTINCT,  SEPARATE. 


Difference  (v.  To  differ,  vary)  is  op[ 
lltude;  there  is  no  difference  between  objects  abso- 
lutely alike:  distinctness  (v.  To  abstract)  U  opposed 
to  identity ;  there  can  be  no  distinction  where  there 
is  only  one  and  the  same  being :  separation  w  opposed 
to  unity ;  there  can  be  no  separation  between  objects 
that  coalesce  or  adhere :  things  may  be  different  and 
not  distinct,  or  distinct  and  not  different ;  different  is 
said  altogether  of  the  internal  properties  of  things; 
distinct  Is  said  of  things  as  objects  of  vision,  or  as  they 
appear  either  to  the  eye  or  the  mind :  when  two  or 
more  tilings  are  seen  only  as  one,  they  may  be  differ- 
ent, but  they  are  not  distinct;  but  whatever  is  seen  as 
two  or  more  things,  each  complete  in  itself,  is  distinct, 
although  it  may  not  be  different ;  two  roads  are  said 
to  be  different  which  run  in  different  directions,  but 
they  may  not  be  distinct  when  seen  on  a  map:  on  the 
other  hand,  two  roads  are  said  to  be  distinct  when 
they  are  observed  as  two  roads  to  run  in  the  same 
direction,  but  they  need  not  in  any  particular  to  be 
different :  two  stars  of  different  magnitudes  may,  In 
certain  directions,  appear  as  one,  in  which  case  they 
are  different,  but  not  distinct ;  two  books  on  the  same 
subject,  and  by  the  same  author,  but  not  written  in 
continuation  of  each  other,  are  distinct  books,  but  not 
different; 

No  hostile  arms  approach  your  happy  ground ; 
Far  different  is  my  fate.— Dsydbn. 

What  Is  separate  most  In  Its  nature  be  generally 
distinct;  but  everything  Is  not  separate  which  is 
distinct:  when  houses  are  separate  they  are  obviously 
distinct;  but  they  may  frequently  be  distinct  when 
they  are  not  positively  separated :  the  distinct  Is  mark-  » 
ed  out  by  some  external  sign,  which  determines  Its 
beginning  and  its  end ;  the  separate  Is  that  which  is 
set  apart,  and  to  be  seen  by  Itself:  distinct  m  a  term 
used  only  In  determining  the  singularity  or  plurality  of 
objects;  the  separate  only  in  regard  to  their  proximity 
or  to  distance  from  each  other;  we  speak  of  having  a 
distinct  household,  but  of  living  in  separate  apart 
menu;  of  dividing  one's  subject  Into  distinct  heads 
or  of  making  things  into  separate  parcels:  the  body 
and  soul  are  different,  inasmuch  as  they  have  dif 
ferent  properties  ;  they  are  distinct  inasmuch  as  they 
have  marks  by  which  they  may  be  distinsyusJud,  ant' 
at  death  they  will  be  ssvarats; 
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His  separate  troops  let  ovary  leader  cell, 
Each  strengthen  each,  and  aD  encourage  aD ; 
What  chief  or  soldier  of  the  norn'rous  band, 
Or  bravely  fights  or  ill  obey*  command. 
When  time  distinct  they  war,  soon  shall  be  known. 

Fops. 

DIFFERENT,  SEVERAL,  DIVERS,  SUNDRY, 
VARIOUS. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark  a  number 
(v.  To  differ,  vary) :  but  different  Is  the  most  Indefi- 
nite of  all  these  terms,  as  us  office  is  rather  to  define 
the  quality  than  the  number,  and  ii  equally  applicable 
to  few  and  many ;  It  is  opposed  to  singularity,  out  the 
other  terms  are  employed  positively  to  express  many. 
Several  from  to  sever,  signifies  split  or  made  into 
many;  they  may  be  either  different  or  alike:  mere 
may  be  eeveral  different  things,  or  several  things  alike ; 
bnt  there  cannot  be  several  divers  things,  for  the  word 
divers  signifies  properly  many  different.  Sundry,  from 
asunder  or  apart,  signifies  many  things  scattered  or  at 
a  distance,  whether  as  It  regards  time  or  space.  Va- 
rum expresses  not  only  a  greater  number,  but  a  greater 
diversity  than  all  the  rest 

The  same  thing  often  affects  different  persons  differ- 
ently :  an  individual  may  be  affected  several  times  In 
toe  same  way ;  or  particular  persons  may  be  affected 
at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners ;  the  ways  in 
which  men  are  affected  are  so  virions  as  not  to  admit 
of  enumeration :  it  is  not  so  much  to  understand  dif- 
ferent languages  as  to  understand  several  different 
languages ;  *  It  is  astonishing  to  consider  {he  different 
degrees  of  care  that  descend  from  the  parent  to  the 
young,  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  leaving 
a  posterity.*— Anoisos.  'The bishop  has eeverel courts 
under  him,  and  may  visit  at  pleasure  every  part  of  his 
dloeess.'— Blacks-tomb.     Divers  modes  have  been 


I  and  tried  for  the  good  education  of  youth, 
■   of  being 
to  pracl 
constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  there  are  divers 


but 

reduced  successfully  to 


6f  too  theoretical  a  nature  to  admit  of  being 
ictice;  'In  the  frame  and 


ranks  and  degrees.'— Blackstonk.  An  incorrect 
writer  omits  sundry  articles  that  belong  to  a  state- 
ment; 

Fat  olives  of  euudru  sorts  appear. 

Of  sundry  shapes  their  unctuous  berries  bear. 
Drydsic. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  the  misery  which  is  introduced 
Into  families  by  extravagance  and  luxury,  when  we 
notice  the  infinitely  various  allurements  for  spending 
money  which  are  held  out  to  the  young  and  the 
thoughtless;  'As  land  is  Improved  by  sowing  it  with 
various  seeds,  so  Is  the  mind  by  exercising  it  with  dif- 
ferent studies.'— Mslmoth  {Letters  of  Pliny). 

DIFFERENT,  UNLIKE. 
Different  Is  positive,  unlike  h  negative  t  we  look  at 
what  la  different,  and  draw  a  comparison ;  but  that 
.which  is  unlike  needs  no  comparison :  a  thing  is  said 
to  be  different  from  every  other  thing,  or  unlike  to  any 
thing  seen  before ;  which  latter  mode  of  expression 
obviously  conveys  less  to  the  mind  than  the  former ; 
*  How  different  is  the  view  of  past  life  in  the  man  who 
in  grown  old  In  knowledge  and  wisdom  from  that  of 
him  who  Is  grown  old  in  ignorance  and  folly.'— An- 
msos. 
Row  far  unlike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine, 
How  vast  the  dUTrence  of  their  deeds  and  mine. 

Pops. 

TO  CHANGE,  ALTER,  VARY. 

Change,  In  French  changer,  Is  probably  derived  from 
lbs  middle  Latin  cambio  to  exchange,  signifying  to 
take  one  thine  for  another ;  alter,  from  Die  Latin  alter 
another,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  otherwise ;  vary.  In 
Latin  vario  to  make  various,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  varus  a  spot  or  speckle,  which  destroys  uni- 
formity of  appearance  In  any  surface. 

We  change  a  thing  by  purling  another  In  its  place ; 
we  alter  a  thing  by  making  it  different  from  what  it 
was  before;  we  vary  It  by  altering  it  in  different 
manners  and  at  different  times.  We  change  onr 
clothes  whenever  we  put  on  others:  the  tailor  alter e 


clothes  which  are  found  not  to  fit;  and  be  varies  the 
fashion  of  making  them  whenever  he  makes  new.  A 
man  changes  his  habits,  alters  his  conduct,  and  varies 
tikt  manner  of  speaking  and  thinking,  according  to  cir- 
cumstance] ;  '  The  general  remedy  of  those  who  are 
uneasy  without  knowing  the  cause  is  change  of  place ' 
— Johhsok. 

All  things  are  but  alter'd,  nothing  dies : 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbodied  spirit  flies; 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness,  dlspoesess'd, 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  cr  beast. 
Dstdbr. 
c  In  every  work  of  the  Imagination,  the  disposition  of 
parts,  the  insertion  of  incidents,  and  use  of  decora- 
tions, -may  be  varied  a  thousand  ways  with  equal  pro 
priety.'— Johwsor. 

A  thing  is  changed  without  altering  its  kind ;  it  Is 
altered  without  destroying  its  identity ;  and  it  is  varied 
without  destroying  the  similarity.  We  change  our 
habitation,  but  it  still  remains  a  habitation ;  we  alter 
our  house,  but  'it  still  remains  the  same  house ;  we 
vary  the  manner  of  painting  and  decoration,  but  it 
may  strongly  resemble  the  manner  in  which  U  has 
been  before  executed. 


CHANGE,  VARIATION,  VICISSITUDE. 

Change  (v.  To  change,  alter)  is  both  to  vieieeitman 
and  variation  as  the  genus  to  the  species.  Every 
variation  or  vicissitude  is  a  change,  but  every  change 
is  not  a  variation  or  vicissitude  ;  vicissitude,  in  French 
vicissitude,  Latin  vicieeitudo,  from  vidssim  by  turns, 
signifies  changing  alternately. 

Change  consists  simply  In  ceasing  to  be  the  same : 
variation  consists  in  being  different  at  different  times ; 
vicissitude  in  being  alternately  or  reciprocally  different 
and  the  same.  All  created  things  are  liable  to  change  ; 
old  things  pass  away,  all  things  become  new :  the 
humours  of  men,  like  the  elements,  are  exposed  to 
perpetual  variations :  human  affairs,  like  the  seasons, 
are  subject  to  frequent  vicissitudes. 

Changes  in  governments  or  families  are  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  good  effect ;  '  How  strangely  are  the 
opinions  of  men  altered  by  a  change  in  their  condi 
lion.*— Blair.  Variations  in  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  Indicated  by  the  barometer  or  thermometer; 
'  One  of  the  company  affirmed  to  us  he  bad  actually 
enclosed  die  liquor,  round  in  a  coquette's  heart,  in  a 
small  tube  made  after  the  manner  of  a  weather-glass ; 
but  that  Instead  of  acquainting  him  with  the  varia 
tione  of  the  atmosphere,  it  showed  him  the  qualities 
of  those  persons  woo  entered  the  room  where  ft  stood.' 
— Aodxsoh.  Vicissitudes  of  a  painful  nature  are  less 
dangerous  than  those  which  elevate  men  to  an  unusual 
state  of  grandeur.  By  the  former  they  are  brought  to 
a  sense  of  themselves ;  by  the  latter  they  are  carried 
beyond  themselves; 

It  makes  through  heaven 
Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night. 

VARIATION,  VARIETY. 
Variation  denotes  the  act  of  varying  (v.  To  change) ; 
variety  denotes  the  quality  of  varying,  or  the  thing 
varied.  The  astronomer  observes  the  variations  in 
the  heavens ;  the  philosopher  observes  the  variations 
in  the  climate  from  year  to  year ;  '  The  Idea  of  varia- 
tion (as  a  constituent  in  beauty),  without  attending  so 
accurately  to  the  manner  of  variation  ^  has  led  Mr. 
Hogarth  to  consider  angular  figures  as  beautiful.*-* 
BcaxK.  Vanety  is  pleasing  to  all  persons,  but  to  none 
so  much  as  the  young  and  the  fickle:  there  Is  an  in- 
finite variety  in  vvvry  species  of  objects  animate  or 
inanimate;  'As  to  the  colours  usually  found  in  beau- 
tiful bodies,  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  them,  be- 
cause in  the  several  parts  of  nature  there  is  an  infinite 
variety.'— Burke. 

INDISTINCT,  CONFUSED. 
Indistinct  is  negative ;  It  marks  simply  the  want  of 
distinctness ;  confused  is  positive;  It  marks  a  posi- 
tive degree  of  indistinctness.  A  thing  may  be  indis- 
tinct without  being  confused ;  but  it  cannot  be  con- 
fused without  being  indietinct :  two  things  may  be  in- 
distinct,  or  not  easily  distinguished  from  each  other ; 
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but  many  things,  or  par*  of  the 
fused:  two  letters  In  a  word  may  be  nUiettnct;  but 
the  whole  writing*  or  many  words  am  confused; 
sounds  exe  taeYstinct  which  reach  our  earn  oaiy  in 
part:  but  they  an  confused  if  they  come  in  great 
number*  and  out  of  ail  order.  We  aee  objects  tadat- 
tincUy  when  we  cannot  aee  all  the  feature*  by  which 
they  would  be  dfstlnfulahed  from  ail  objects ;  *  When 
a  volume  of  travels  Is  opened,  nothing  is  found  but 
such  general  accounts  as  leave  no  distinct  idea  behind 
them?— Jonnsox.  We  see  an  object  confusedly  when 
every  part  Is  so  blended  with  the  other  that  no  one  fea- 
ture can  be  distinguished ;  *  He  that  enters  a  town  at 
night  and  surveys  It  in  the  morning,  then  hastens  to 
another  place,  may  please  himself  for  a  time  with  a 
hasty  change  of  scene  and  a  confused  remembrance 
of  palaces  and  churches.'— Jobhso*.  By  means  of 
great  distance  objects  become  indistinct;  from  a  de- 
lect in  sight  object*  become  more  confused. 


TO  aflX,  MINGLE,  BLEND,  CONFOUND. 
Jtfts  is  in 


utoyio,  Hebrew  JfQ »  tnngU,  in  Greek  utyvbrn,  Is  but 
a  variation  of  mix;  staid,  in  German  siennas  to  dan- 
ale,  comes  from  blind,  signifying  to  see  confusedly,  or 
confuse  objects  In  a  general  way;  con/sand,  (a.  Con- 
found). 

Mix  Is  here  a  general  and  indetsita  tens,  stgsJfyang 
simply  to  put  together:  but  we  may  saw  two  or  several 
things;  we  mi  fit  several  objects:  things  are  mixed 
so  as  to  lose  en  distinction;  but  they  may  be  mingled 
and  yet  retain  a  distinction:  liquids  mix.  so  as  to  be- 
come one,  and  individuals  ana  in  a  crowd  ao  as  to  be 
lost; 

Can  imagination  boast, 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers, 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matcnless  skill, 
And  loss  them  in  each  other  f— Thomson. 
Things  are  mingUd  together  of  different  sizes  If  they 
lie  in  the  same  spot,  but  they  may  stiD  be  distin- 
guished; 

There  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and  stow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soAen'd  from  below. 
Goldsmith. 
To  blend  Is  only  partially  to  mis,  as  colours  Mrud 
which  fall  into  each  other:  toeonfound  is  10  mix  in  a 
wrong  way,  as  objects  of  sight  are  eonfmnuUd  when 
they  are  erroneously  taken  to  be  joined. 

To  mii  and  mingle  are  mostly  applied  to  material 
objects,  except  in  poetry:  to  blend  and  confound  are 
mental  operations,  and  principally  employed  on  spi- 
ritual subjects:  thus,  events  and  circumstances  are 
blended  together  in  a  narrative ; 
But  happy  they !  the  happleat  of  their  kind, 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  In  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
TnoHson. 
The  ideas  of  the  Ignorant  are  confounded  in  most 
cases,  but  particularly  when  they  attempt  to  think  for 
themselves; 

And  long  the  gods,  we  know, 
Have  grudg'd  thee,  Cassar,  to  the  world  below. 
Where  fraud  and  rapine,  right  and  wrong,  csa/i 

Drtdi 

MIXTURE,  MEDLEY,  MISCELLANY. 

Mixture  ta  the  thing  mixed  (v.  7b  mix), 
from  meddle  or  middle,  signifies  what  cornea  between 
another;  miscellany,  in  Latin  miecellanoue,  from 
misceo  to  mix,  signifies  also  a  mixture. 

The  mixture  is  general ;  whatever  objects  can  be 
mixed  will  form  a  mixture;  a  medley  Is  a  mixture  of 
things  not  lit  to  be  mixed :  and  s  mlecellany  is  a  mas- 
ture  of  many  different  things.  Flour,  water,  and  eggs 
may  form  a  mixture,  in  the  proper  sense;  but  ifto 
these  were  added  all  sorts  of  spices,  it  would  form  a 
medley;  « In  great  vllbuues,  there  is  often  such  a  mix- 
ture of  the  fool,  as  quite  spoils  the  whole  project  of 
the  knave.*— Sooth. 

More  oft  In  fools'  and  madmen's  bands  than  sages, 

She  seems  a  medley  of  all  ages.— Swift. 
Jpicsffsay  Is  a  species  of  mixture  applicable  only  to 


Intellectual  subjects :  the  mieeeUemeous  Is  opposes  tc 
that  which  Is  systematically  arranged :  essays  are  was- 
cellaneous  In  distinction  from  works  on  one  particular 
ifect ;  *  A  writer,  whose  design  is  so  comprehensive 
_  J  miscellanea**  ss  that  of  an  essayist,  may  accom- 
modate himself  with  a  topics  from  every  scene  of  life. 

— JOHMSOM. 


PROMISCUOUS,  INDISCRIMINATE. 

Promiscuous,  In  Latin  promiscmustfkom  promisees 
or  are  and  misceo  to  mingle,  signifies  thoroughly  min- 
gled ;  indiscriminate,  from  the  Latin  in  privative  and 
discrimen  a  difference,  signifies  without  any  difference. 

Promiscuous  m  applied  to  any  number  of  different 
objects  mixed  together ; 

Victors  and  vnaqntsh'd  join  promiscuous  cries 

Port. 
Indiscriminate  Is  only  applied  to  the  action  m  which 
one  does  not  discriminate  different  objects :  a  multi- 
tude Is  termed  promiscuous,  as  characterizing  the 
thing;  the  use  of  different  things  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  of  the  same  things  for  different  purposes,  is 
termed  indiscriminate,  as  characterizing  the  person : 
things  become  promiscuous  by  the  went  of  design  in 
any  one;  they  are  indiscriminate  by  the  fault  of  any 
one :  plants  of  all  descriptions  are  to  be  found  pro- 
miscuously  situated  in  the  beds  of  a  garden :  it  Is  folly 
to  level  any  charge  indiscriminately  against  all  the 
members  of  any  community  or  profession ;  *  Prom  this 
indiscriminate  distribution  of  misery,  moralists  have 
always  derived  one  of  their  strongest  moral  arguments 
for  a  future  state.'— Joaaeoa. 

IRREGULAR,  DISORDERLY,  INORDINATE, 

INTEMPERATE. 
Irregular,  that  is  literally  not  regular,  marks  merely 
the  absence  of  a  good  quality;  disorderly,  that  h, 
literally  out  of  order,  marki  the  presence  of  a  posi- 
tively bad  quality,  what  is  irregular  may  be  so  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing ;  what  is  disorderly  \s  rendered 
so  by  some  external  circumstance.  Things  are  planted 
irregularis  for  want  of  design :  the  best  troops  are 
apt  to  be  disorderly  in  a  long  march.  Irregular  end 
disorderly  are  taken  In  a  moral  as  well  ss  a  natural 
sense;  inordinate,  which  signifies  also  put  out  of 
order,  Is  employed  only  in  the  moral  sense.  Whst  is 
irregular  is  contrary  to  the  rule  that  Is  established,  or 
ought  to  be;  what  is  disorderly  Is  contrary  to  the 
order  that  has  existed ;  whst  Is  inordinate  la  contrary 
to  the  order  that  Is  prescribed ;  whst  is  intemperate  ie 
contrary  to  the  temper  or  spirit  that  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged. Our  habits  are  irregular  which  are  not 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  social  society ;  •  In  youth 
there  is  a  certain  irregularity  and  agitation  by  no 
means  unbecoming.'— Mslmoth  (Letters  of  Phny). 
Our  practices  will  be  disorderly  when  we  follow  the 
blind  Iropulseof  passion;  '  The  minds  of  bad  men  are 
Atonfer/y.'—BLAiR.  Our  desires  will  be  inordinate 
when  they  are  not  under  the  control  of  reason  guided 
by  religion ;  'Inordinate  passions  are  the  greet  dis- 
turbers of  life.'— Blair.  Our  indulgencies  will  be  m 
temperate  when  we  consult  nothing  but  our  appetites ; 
4  Persuade  but  the  covetous  man  not  to  deity  bis  money, 
the  intemperate  man  to  abandon  his  reveta,  and  I  dare 
undertake  all  their  giantlike  objections  shall  vanfcuV 
—Sooth.  Young  people  are  apt  to  contract  irregular 
habits  If  not  placed  under  the  care  of  discreet  end 
sober  people,  and  made  to  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  domestic*  life :  children  are  naturally  prone  to  be- 
come disorderly,  if  not  perpetually  under  the  eye  of  a 
master :  it  is  the  lot  of  human  beings  in  all  ages  and 
stations  to  have  inerdtnats  desires,  which  require  a 
constant  check  so  as  to  prevent  internum  ate  conduct 
of  any  kind. 

SEQUEL,  CLOSE. 
Sequel  Is  a  species  of  close ;  It  is  that  which  follows 
by  way  of  termination ;  bu:  the  close  la  simply  thai 
which  closet,  or  puts  an  end  to  any  thing.  There  can- 
not be  a  sequel  without  a  close,  but  there  mav  be  n 
close  without  a  sequel.  A  story  may  have  either  n 
ssquel  or  a  close;  when  the  end  U  detached  from  the 
beginning  so  as  to  follow,  it  is  a  sequel;  If  the  begin- 
ning and  end  are  uninterrupted,  it  Is  simply  a  close. 
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When  h  work  to  pnUketod  In  dtotioet  puna, 
which  follow  at  the  eni  may  lie  termed  the  *sf«sl;  if 
it  appears  all  at  once,  tbe  concluding  pages  are  tbe 
dees.   Tbe  same  distinction  between  these  words  to 
preserved  In  tbelr  figurative  application ; 
If  Week  scandal  or  fbuHae'd  reproach 
Attend  tbe  stomal  of  your  imposition, 
You  meat  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me. 
Sbaksfsjuuk. 


Tbt  atos*  of  all  my  ntlssries, 


death, 
and  tbe  fc 


MlLVOS. 


TO  END,  CLOSE,  TERMINATE. 

To  bring  any  thing  to  its  last  point  to  tbe  common 
Idea  In  the  signification  of  these  terms. 

To  sad  to  the  simple  action  of  potting  atf  end  to, 
without  any  collateral  idea;  It  to  therefore  tbe  genertek 
term.  To  eJoss  to  to  sad  gtadually,  or  by  shotting  in, 
hence  we  speak  of  siesta*-  the  rear,  or  of  a  scene 


Acamas,  In  front  appear, 

and  Tboon  eloee  tbe  rear.^Pon. 
To  terminate  to  to  sad  in  a  speciflck  manner,  benee 
we  speak  with  propriety  of  a  road  or  a  line  termi- 
nating; « As  I  had  a  mind  to  know  bow  each  of  these 
roads  terminated,  I  Joined  myself  with  tbe  assembly 
that  were  hi  the  flower  and  vigour  of  their  age,  and 
called  themselves  the  band  of  lovers.'— Anoxsoa. 
They  preserve  this  distinction  in  tbe  moral  application. 
There  are  persons  even  in  civilized  countries  so  Igno- 
rant as,  like  the  brutes,  to  sad  their  lives  as  they  began 
one  rational    -  —  - 


them,  without  one 

Greece  In  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain, 
Now  boats  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  stain : 
80  shall  my  days  la  one  sad  tenour  run, 
And  sad  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun.— Pan. 
The  ChrtorJan  closes  his  career  of  active  duty  only 
with  the  failure  of  his  bodily  powers ; 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  elsss.— Daman. 
A  person  ends  a  dispute,  or  puts  an  sad  to  It,  by  yield- 
ing the  subject  of  contest ;  he  terminates  the  dispute 
."•  ..   ,  _  , __    •  The  wisdom  of  this 


by  entering  into  a  compromise ;  ( 
world,  its  designs  and  efficacy,  tm 


END,  EXTREMITY. 
Both  these  words  Imply  the  last  of  those  parts  which 
constitute  a  thing;  but  tbe  end  designates  that  part 
generally;  the  extremity  marks  tbe  particular  point 
The  extremity  to  from  tbe  Latin  extremne  the  very  last 
sad.  that  which  Is  outermost.  Hence  the  sad  may  be 
said  of  tbat  which  bounds  any  thing ;  but  extremity 
of  that  which  extends  farthest  from  us:  wemay  speak 
of  the  ends  of  tbat  which  to  circular  in  its  form,  or  of 
tbat  which  has  no  specific*  form; 
Now  with  full  force  tbe  yielding  horn  be  bends, 
Drawn  10  an  arch,  and  folns  the  doubling  snd*.— Pom. 
We  speak  of  the  ssfrssufejss'of  that  onlv  which  to 
supposed  to  protect  lengthwise;  *Our  female  pre- 
lectors were  ail  the  last  summer  so  taken  up  with  tbe 
improvement  of  their  petticoats,  tbat  they  had  not 
time  to  attend  to  any  thing  else;  but  having  at  length 
sufficiently  adorned  their  tower  parts,  they  now  begin 
to  mm  their  thoughts  upon  tbe  other  srtresHCy.1— An 


Tbe  sad  to  opposed  to  tbe  beginning;  the  extremity 
to  the  centre  or  point  from  which  we  reckon.  When 
a  man  to  said  to  go  to  tbe  sad  of  a  Journey  or  to  tbe 
sad  of  tbe  world,  tbe  expression  to  in  both  cases  tnde- 
anhe  and  general;  but  when  be  to  said  to  go  to  tbe 
axtremitiee  of  the  earth  or  tbe  extretnitiee  of  a  king- 
dom, the  idea  of  relative  distance  to  manifestly  Im- 
plied. 

He  who  goes  to  the  sad  of  a  path  may  possibly  have 
a  tittle  farther  to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  extra 
In  the  figurative  application  end  and  extremity  1 
so  widely  as  not  to  render  any  comparison  needfuL 

EXTREMITY,  EXTREME. 
Kttrem&y  to  need  m  the  proper  or  the  improper 
sense ;  extreme  in  the  Improper  sense:  we  speak  of 


the  extremity  of  a  line  or  an  avenue,  the  extremity  of 
distress,  but  tbe  extreme  of  the  fashion. 

In  the  moral  sense,  extremity  Is  applicable  to  the 
outward  circumstances ;  sxtreme  to  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  men :  in  matters  of  dispute  between  Indi- 
viduals it  Is  a  happy  thing  to  guard  against  coming  to 
extremities',  'Savage  suffered  the  utmost  extremities 
of  poverty,  and  often  fasted  so  long  that  he  was  seized 
with  faintnem.'-nJoniieoir.  It  to  the  cbaraeteristiek 
of  volatile  tempera  to  be  always  in  estreats*,  either 
the  extreme  of  Joy  or  tbe  extreme  of  sorrow;  'The 
•Wo  extremes  to  be  guarded  against  are  despotism, 
where  all  are  slaves,  and  anarchy,  where  all  would 
rule  and  none  obey.'— Bioleb. 


CLOSE,  COMPACT. 

Close.  In  French  efos,  comes  from  the  Latin  elaueua 
participle  of  claudo  to  shut;  compact,  in  Latin  eoai- 
vactus,  participle  of  eompingo  to  fix  or  Join,  lignites 
jointed  does  together. 

Proximity  to  expressed  by  both  these  terms ;  the 
former  in  a  general  and  the  latter  In  a  restricted  sense. 
Two  bodies  may  be  does  to  each  other,  but  a  body  to 
compact  with  regard  to  Itself. 

Contact  to  not  essential  to  constitute  cloeeneee ;  but  a 
perfect  adhesion  of  all  the  parts  of  a  body  is  essential 
to  produce  compact****.  Lines  anfe/os*  to  each  other 
that  are  separated  but  by  a  small  space ; 

To  right  and  left  the  martial  wings  dtoptay 

Their  shining  aims,  and  stand  in  c' 
"  weelt' 


Though? 


1  then-  spears,  though  dwari 


unshoe 


their 


Compact  they  move,  the  bulwark  of  the  fight. 

Sin  Wm.  Joans. 
Things  are  rolled  together  In  a  cempaet  form  that  are 
brought  within  tbe  smallest  possible  space ;  4  Without 
attraction  tbe  dissevered  particles  of  t 
never  convene  Into  such  great  compact  1 


CLOSE,  NEAR,  NIGH. 

Class  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
aeor  aad  nigh  are  in  Saxon  near,  asoa,  German, 
ana,  dec 

Gees  to  more  definite  than  near :  houses  stand  slots 
to  each  other  which  are  almost  Joined;  men  stand 
class  when  they  touch  each  other ; 

Th*  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep, 

And  couching  doss,  repel  Invading  sleep.— Pora. 
Objects  are  near  which  are  within  sight;  persons  are 
aeor  each  other  when  they  can  converse  together 
JWor  and  nigh,  which  are  but  variations  of  each  other, 
in  etymology,  admit  of  little  or  no  difference  In  their 
use ;  the  former  however  is  the  most  general.  People 
live  near  each  other  who  are  in  the  same  street ;  they 
live  close  to  each  other  when  their  houses  are  ad- 
joining; 

O  friend !  Ulysses'  shoots  Invade  my  ear; 

Dlstress'd  be  seems,  and  no  assistance  near.— For*. 


From  the  red  field  then-  scatter'd  bodies  bear, 

And  nigh  tbe  fleet  a  funeral  structure  rear.— Pom. 

Cloes  Is  annexed  as  an  adjective ;  near  Is  employed 

only  as  an  adverb  or  preposition.    We  speak  of  does 

ranks  or  dees  lines;  but  not  near  ranks  or  near  lines 

STRAIT,  NARROW, 
ftreft,  which  is  otherwise  spelled  straight,  from  the 
Latin  etrietue  bound,  signifies  bound  tight,  that  to, 
brought  into  a  small  compass:  narrow,  which  to  a 
variation  of  near,  expresses  a  mode  of  nearness  or 
1  Strait  is  a  particular  term;  narrow  to 
etraitnees  is  an  artificial  mode  of  narrew- 
a  coat  to  strait  which  Is  made  to  compress  the 
body  within  a  small  compass:  aarrsw  to  either  the 
artificial  or  tbe  natural  property  of  a  body;  aa  a  nar- 
row ribbon,  or  a  narrow  leaf. 

That  which  to  strait  is  so  by  the  means  of  other 
bodies;  that  which  to  so  of  itself;  as  a  piece  of  water 
confined  clcee  on  each  side  by  land,  is  called  a  etrait ; 
*Tbey  are  afraid  to  meet  her  if  they  have  missed  the 
church;  but  then  they  are  more  afraid  to  see  her,  If 
they  are  laced  as  strait  aa  they  can  possibly  be '  ~ 
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Law.  Whatever  to  bounded  by  rides  that  are  near 
each  other  to  narrem ;  thai  a  piece  of  land  whose  pro- 
onged  sides  are  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other  to 


No  marrow  frith 
He  had  to  pass.— Miltoh. 
The  same  distinction  applies  to  these  terms  in  their 
moral  use:  a  person  in  straitened  circumstances  is 
kept,  by  means  of  bis  circumstances,  from  incurring 
even  necessary  expenses ;  a  person  who  to  in  marrow 
Circumstances  to  represented  as  having  but  a  small  ex- 
teat  of  property. 

DISTANT,  FAR,  REMOTE. 

Distant  to  employed  as  an  adjunct  or  otherwise; 
far  is  used  only  as  an  adverb.  We  speak  of  distant 
objects,  or  objects  being  distant ;  hut  we  speak  of 
things  only  as  being  far. 

Distant,  in  Latin  distant  compounded  of  di  and 
stone  standing  asunder,  is  employed  only  for  bodies  at 
rest ;  /or,  in  German  /arm,  most  probably  from  gefah- 
rsm,  participle  offahren,  in  Greek  ndpetv  to  go,  alanines 
gone  or  removed  away,  and  to  employed  for  bodies 
either  stationary  or  otherwise ;  hence  we  say  that  a 
thing  to  distant,  or  It  goes,  runs,  or  flies  far. 

Distant  is  used  to  designate  great  space ;  far  only 
that  which  is  ordinary:  the  sun  to  ninety-four  millions 
of  miles  distant  from  the  earth ;  a  person  lives  not 
very  far  off,  or  a  person  it  far  from  the  spot. 

Distant  to  used  absolutely  to  express  an  intervening 
space.  Remote,  in  Latin  rsmotus,  participle  of  re- 
moves to  remove,  rather  expresses  the  relative  Idea  of 
being  gone  out  or  sight.  A  person  to  said  to  live  In  a 
distant  country  or  in  a  rsmote  corner  of  any  country. 

These  terms  bear  a  similar  analogy  in  the  figurative 
application ;  when  we  speak  of  a  moots  idea  it  desig- 
nates thai  which  to  less  liable  to  strike  the  mind  than 
n  distant  idea.  A  distant  relationship  between  indivi- 
duals to  never  altogether  lost  sight  of;  when  the  con- 
nexion between  objects  to  very  restate  it  easily  escapes 
observation ;  *  It  to  a  pretty  saying  of  Thales,  "  False- 
hood is  just  as  far  distant  from  truth  as  toe  ears  from 
the  eyes,"  by  which  be  would  Intimate  that  a  wise  man 
would  not  easily  give  credit  to  the  reports  of  actions 
which  he  has  not  seen.'— SpacTAToa. 

O  might  a  parent's  careful  wish  prevail, 

Far,  far  from  Ilion  should  thy  vessels  sail. 

And  thou  from  camps  remote  the  danger  shun, 

Which  now,  alas !  too  nearly  threats  my  sou. 

Port. 

SHORT,  BRIEF,  CONCISE,  SUCCINCT, 
SUMMARY. 
Short,  In  French  court,  German  hurt,  Latin  curtus, 
Greek  Kvprhf  ;  brief,  in  Latin  brems,  in  Greek  Ppacxfc ; 
concise,  in  Latin  concisus,  signifies  cut  into  a  small 
body ;  succinct,  in  Latin  sucemelms,  participle  of  sue 
singe,  signifies  brought  witliiu  a  small  compass,  sum- 
mary, v.  Abridgement. 

Short  is  the  generlck,  the  rest  are  speclfick  terms: 
every  thing  which  admit*  of  dimensions  may  be  short, 
as  opposed  to  the  long,  that  to,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially ;  the  rest  are  species  of  artificial  shortness,  or 
that  which  is  the  work  of  art:  hence  it  to  that  mate- 
rial, as  well  as  spiritual,  objects  may  be  termed  short ; 
but  the  brief,  concise,  succinct,  and  summary,  are  In- 
tellectual or  spiritual  only.  We  may  term  a  stick,  a 
letter,  or  a  discourse,  short ;  '  The  widest  excursions 
of  the  mind  are  made  by  short  flights  frequently  re- 
peated/—Johnson.  We  speak  of  brevity  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  speech ;  •  Premeditation  of  thought, 
and  brevity  of  expression,  are  the  great  ingredients  of 
that  reverence  that  is  required  to  a  pious  and  accept- 
able prayer.'— South.  Concise****  and  succinctness 
apply  to  the  matter  of  speech ;  •  Aristotle  has  a  dry 
conciseness,  that  makes  one  imagine  one  to  perusing  a 
table  of  contents.'— Ga  at. 
Let  ail  your  precepts  be  succinct  and  clear, 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  soon. 

Roscommoh. 
Summary  regards  the  mode  either  of  speaking  or 
action; 
Nor  spend  their  time  to  show  trwir  reading, 
0he  'd  have  a  summary  proceeding.— Swirr. 


The  brief  to  opposed  to  the  prolix ;  the  concise  and 
succinct  to  the  diffuse ;  the  summary  to  the  circum- 
stantial or  ceremonious.  It  to  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively little  importance  whether  a  man's  life  be  long  or 
short ;  but  it  deeply  concerns  him  that  every  moment 
be  well  spent  Brevity  of  expression  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted by  speakers,  even  more  than  by  writers ;  con 
dseness  is  of  peculiar  advantage  in  the  formation  of 
rules  for  young  persons :  and  succinctness  is  a  requi 
site  in  every  writer,  who  has  extensive  materials  to 
digest :  a  summary  mode  of  proceeding  may  have  the 
advantage  of  saving  time,  but  h  has  the  disadvantage 
of  incorrectness,  and  often  of  injustice. 


TO  CLOSE,  SHUT. 

Close  to  to  make  close;  shut  to  in  Saxon  scuttan, 
Dutch  tehutten,  Hebrew  QflD  to  »*>P  up. 

Ctoee  to  to  shut,  frequently  as  the  means  to  the  end. 
To  close  signifies  simply  to  put  together;  to  shut  si* 
nines  to  put  together  so  close  that  no  opening  to  toft. 
The  eyes  are  shut  by  closingjhe  eyelids;  the  mouth 
in  ehut  by  closing  the  Hps.  The  Men  of  bringing  near 
or  Joining  to  prominent  in  the  signification  of  close; 
that  of  fastening  or  preventing  admittance  in  the  word 
shut.  By  the  figure  of  metonymy,  close  may  be  often 
substituted  for  shut;  as  we  may  speak  of  closing  ibe 
eyes  or  the  mouth;  closing  s  book  or  a  door  in  the 
sense  of  shutting,  particularly  in  poetry ; 

Soon  shall  the  sire  Seraglio's  horrid  gates 

Class  like  the  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  thee. 

JOHMSOM 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poets  may  sometimes  use 
shut  where  close  would  be  more  appropriate ; 
Behold,  fond  man! 

See  here  thy  pictur'd  life :  pass  some  few  years 

Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer's  ardent  strength, 

Thy  sober  autumn  fadlug  into  age, 

And  pale  conludlng  winter  comes  at  last, 

And  shuts  the  scene.— Thomson. 
In  ordinary  discourse,  however,  these  words  are  very 
distinct 

Many  things  are  doeed  which  are  not  to  be  shut,  and 
are  shut  which  cannot  be  closed.  Nothing  can  be 
closed  but  what  consists  of  more  than  one  part ;  no- 
thing ean  be  shut  but  what  has  or  to  supposed  to  have 
a  cavity.  A  wound  is  closed,  but  canuotbeaemt;  a 
window  or  a  box  to  ehut,  but  not  closed. 

When  both  are  applied  to  hollow  bodies,  close  im- 
plies a  stopping  up  of  the  whole,  shut  an  occasional 
stoppage  at  the  entrance.  What  is  closed  remains 
closed;  what  to  ehut  may  be  opened.  A  hole  In  a 
road,  or  a  passage  through  any  place  to  closed ;  a  gate, 
a  window,  or  a  door,  to  shut. 

TO  CLOSE,  FINISH,  CONCLUDE. 

To  close  signifies  literally  to  make  close,  or  bring  as 
near  together  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  in  an  extended 
sense,  to  bring  things  to  the  point  where  they  ought  to 
end ;  to  finish,  from  the  Ldlin  Jtais  an  end,  and  con- 
elude,  from  con  and  cludo  or  claudo  to  shut,  have  the 
same  general  and  literal  meaning  as  close. 

To  close  Is  to  brine  to  an  end ;  to  finish  to  to  make 
an  end :  we  close  a  thing  by  ceasing  to  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  it;  we  finish  it  by  really  having  no 
more  to  do  to  it  We  close  an  account  with  a  person 
with  whom  we  mean  to  have  no  farther  transactions ; 
we  finish  the  business  which  we  have  begun. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  close  without  finishing, 
but  we  cannot  finish  without  closing.  The  want  of 
time  will  compel  a  person  to  close  bb  letter  before  be 
has  finished  saying  all  he  wishes.  It  to  a  laudable 
desire  in  every  one  to  wish  to  close  bis  career  in  life 
honourably,  and  to  finish  whatever  he  undertakes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  others. 

To  conclude  to  n  species  of  finishing,  that  to  to  say, 
finishing  In  a  certain  manner ;  we  always  finish  when 
we  conclude,  but  we  do  not  always  conclude  when  we 
finish.  A  history  Is  closed  at  a  certain  reign:  it 
is  finished  when  brought  to  the  period  proposed ;  it 
to  concluded  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  leading 
events. 

Close  and  finish  are  employed  generally,  and  In  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  lite ;  the  former  in  speaking 
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•f  times,  soasone,  period*,  Jbc  the  latter  with  regard 
to  occupations  and  pursuit* ;  conclusion  is  used  parti- 
cularly in  speaking  of  moral  and  intellectual  operations. 
A  reign,  an  entertainment,  an  age,  a  year,  may  have  its 
close ;  a  drawing,  an  exercise,  a  piece  of  work,  may  be 
finished;  a  discourse,  a  story,  an  afiair,  a  negotiation 
nay  be  concluded.  The  close  of  Alfred's  reign  was 
more  peaceful  than  the  commencement:  those  who 
ire  careful  as  to  what  they  begin  will  be  careful  to 
finish  what  they  have  begun:  some  preachers  seldom 
awaken  attention  in  their  hearers  until  they  come  to 
the  conclusion  of  their  discourse ; 

Destruction  hangs  on  every  word  we  ■peak, 
On  every  thought,  till  the  excluding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  doses  our  design. 

Addison. 
•The  great  work  of  which  Justinian  has  the  credit, 
although  it  comprehends  the  whole  system  of  Juris- 
prudence, was  finished,  we  are  told,  in  three  years.'— 
Srn  Wm.Jonss. 


COMPLETE,  PERFECT,  FINISHED. 

Compute,  in  French  complet,  Latin  computus,  par- 
ticiple of  cempleo  to  fill  up,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  filled,  or  having  all  that  is  necessary ;  perfect,  in 
Latin  ^sr/setes,  participle  of  perjlcio  to  perform  or  do 
thoroughly,  signifies  the  state  of  being  done  thoroughly ; 
finished  marks  the  state  of  being  finished  («.  To  close). 

That  is  complete  whieh  has  no  deficiency:  that  « 
perfect  which  has  positive  excellence;  and  that  is 
finished  which  has  no  omission  In  it. 

That  to  which  any  thing  can  be  added  is  incom- 
plete ;  when  it  can  be  improved  it  is  imperfect ;  when 
more  labour  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it  it  Is  «*- 
finished.  A  thing  Is  complete  in  all  its  parts ;  *  With 
us  the  reading  or  the  Scripture  is  a  part  of  our  church 
liturgy,  a  special  portion  of  the  service  which  we  do 
to  God,  and  not  an  exercise  to  spend  the  time,  when 
one  doth  wait  for  another  coming,  till  the  assembly  of 
them  that  shall  afterward  worship  him  be  complete.* 
— Hookjbb,  A  thing  Is  perfect  as  to  the  beauty  and 
design  of  the  construction ;  *  It  has  been  observed  of 
children,  that  they  are  longer  before  they  can  pro- 
nounce perfect  sounds,  because  perfect  sounds  are  not 
pronounced  to  them.'— Hawxksworth.  We  count 
those  things  perfect  which  want  nothing  requisite  for 
the  end,  whereto  they  are  instituted.'— Hooun.  A 
thing  is  finished  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  and  answers  his  intention.  A  set  of  books 
is  not  complete  when  a  volume  hi  wanting :  there  is 
nothing  in  the  proper  sense  per/set  which  to  the  work 
of  man ;  but  the  term  is  used  relatively  for  whatever 
makes  the  greatest  approach  to  perfection :  a  finished 
performance  evinces  care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of 
'  man ;  *  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name 


the  workman 

as  finished  as  my  last  work  ought  to  be ;  that  is  more 
finished  than  the  rest'— Pops.  A  taste  Is  said  to  be 
perfect  to  denote  Its  intrinsick  excellence,  but  It  Is  said 
to  be  finished  to  denote  its  acquired  excellence :  '  It  Is 
necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to  himself  a 
finished  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
works  of  the  best  criticks,  ancient  and  modern.'— Ad- 
dison. 

A  thing  may  be  complete  or  finished  without  being 
perfect ;  and  it  may  be  perfect  without  being  either 
complete  or  finished,  A  sound  Is  said  to  be  perfect, 
but  not  complete  or  finished.  The  works  of  the  an- 
cients are,  as  they  have  been  banded  down  to  us,  in- 
cempUte,  and  some  probably  unfinished ;  and  yet  the 
greater  part  are  perfect  in  their  way:  the  works  of  the 
moderns  are  mostly  compute  and  finished;  yet  but  a 
small  part  have  any  claims  even  to  human  perfection. 
The  term  compute  may  be  applied  in  a  bad  as  well  as 
good  sense:  a  complete  knave  implies  one  who  is 
versed  In  every  part  of  knavery; 

None  better  guard  against  a  cheat, 

Than  he  who  is  a  knave  censfe/*.— Lewis. 


TO  COMPLETE,  FINISH,  TERMINATE. 

Complete  Is  to  make  complete ;  finish  and  iermi- 
•els  have  been  explained  In  the  preceding  article 
'•  Toeu£\. 


We  complete*  what  is  undertaken  by  continuing  to 
labour  at  it;  we  finish  what  is  begun  in  a  state  of 
forwardness  by  putting  the  last  hand  to  it ;  we  termi- 
nate what  ought  not  to  last  by  bringing  it  to  a  close. 
So  that  the  characteristick  idea  of  completing  is  the 
conducting  of  a  thing  to  its  final  period  ;  that  of  finish 
ing%  the  arrival  at  that  period;  and  that  of  termi- 
nating, the  cessation  of  a  thing. 

Computing  has  properly  relation  to  permanent 
works  only,  whether  mechanical  or  intellectual,  we 
desire  a  thing  to  be  computed  from  a  curiosity  to  see 
it  in  its  entire  state ;  *  It  to  perhaps  kindly  provided  by 
nature,  ttutas  the  feathers  and  strength  of  a  bird  grow 
together,  and  her  wings  are  not  completed  till  she  is 
able  to  fly,  so  some  proportion  should  be  preserved  in 
the  human  kind  between  Judgement  and  courage.'- 
Johnson.  To  finish  is  employed  for  passing  occupa- 
tions ;  we  wish  a  MAng  finished  from  an  anxiety  to  pro- 
ceed to  something  else,  or  a  dislike  to  the  thing  in 
which  we  are  engaged ;  •  The  artificer,  for  the  manu- 
facture which  he  finishes  in  a  day,  receives  a  certain 
sum ;  but  the  wit  frequently  gains  no  advantage  from 
a  performance  at  which  he  has  toiled  many  months.' 
— HAWxaswoara.  7Vn*rfa«t^  respects  dbxusxions, 
differences,  and  disputes.  Light  minds  undertake 
many  things  without  completing  any.  Children  and 
unsteady  people  set  about  many  things  without  jtnws- 
ing  any.  Litigious  people  terminate  one  dispute  only 
to  commence  another. 

CONSUMMATION,  COMPLETION. 

Consummation,  Latin  consummation  compounded 

of  con  and  summa  the  sum,  signifies  the  summing  or 

winding  up  of  the  whole— the  putting  a  final  period  to 

any  concern ;  completion  signifies  either  the  act  of 

Mnpleting,  or  the  state  of  being  completed  (v.  To 

**pUU). 

The  arrival  at  a  conclusion  hi  comprehended  in  both 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  principally  in  application ; 
wishes  are  consummatsd;  plans  are  completed:  we 
often  flatter  ourselves  that  the  completion  of  all  our 
plans  will  be  the  consummation  of  all  our  wishes,  and 
thus  expose  ourselves  to  grievous  disappointments: 
the  consummation  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  Is  not 
always  the  consummation  of  hopes  and  joys:  it  Is  fre- 
quently the  beginuing  of  misery  and  disappointment ; 
1  It  Is  not  to  be  doubted  but  it  was  a  constant  practice 
of  ail  that  is  praiseworthy,  which  made  her  capable 
of  beholding  death,  not  as  the  dissolution  but  the 
consummation  of  life.'— Stkklk.  We  often  sacrifice 
much  to  the  completion  of  a  purpose  which  we  after- 
ward find  not  worth  the  labour  of  attaining ;  '  He 
makes  it  the  utmost  completion  of  an  111  character  to 
bear  a  malevolence  to  the  best  of  men.'— Pops. 

A s  epithets,  consummate  is  employed  only  In  a  bad 
sense,  and  complete  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense 
those  who  are  regarded  as  complete  fools  are  not  un- 
frequently  consummate  knaves :  the  theatre  is  not  the 
only* place  for  witnessing  a  farce;  human  life  affords 
many  of  various  descriptions ;  among  the  number  of 
which  we  may  reckon  those  as  compute  in  their  kind 
which  are  acted  at  elections,  where  consummate  folly 
and  consummate  hypocrisy  are  practised  by  turns. 


RIPE,  MATURE. 
Ripe  is  the  English,  mature  the  Latin  word ;  the 
former  has  a  universal  application,  both  proper  and 
improper;  the  latter  has  mostly  an  improper  applica- 
tion. The  idea  of  completion  In  growth  Is  simply 
designated  by  the  former  term ;  the  Idea  of  moral  per- 
fection, as  far  at  least  as  it  is  attainable,  Is  marked  by 
the  latter :  fruit  is  ripe  when  it  requires  no  more  sus- 
tenance from  the  parent  stock ;  a  Judgement  Is  mature 
which  requires  no  more  time  and  knowledge  to  render 
it  perfect  or  fitted  for  exercise:  in  the  some  manner  a 
project  may  be  said  to  be  ripe  for  execution,  or  a  peo- 
ple ripe  for  revolt ; 

So  to  his  crowne,  she  him  restor'd  againe, 
In  which  he  dyde,  made  ripe  for  deatn  by  eld 
Sraitsaa 
On  the  contrary,  reflection  may  be  said  to  be  mature 
to  which  sufficiency  of  time  has  been  given,  and  age 

•  VldeGirard;  «  Achever,  flnlr, 
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may  be  nH  to  be  mature  which  has  attained  the 
highest  pilch  of  perfection ; 

Th*  Athenian  sage,  revolving  in  nia  mind 
This  weakness,  blindness,  madneea  of  mankind, 
Foretold  that  in  maturer  days,  though  late, 
When  time  should  ripen  the  decrees  of  fate, 
Some  god  would  light  us.— Jamrnt. 
Ripeness  is  however  not  always  a  good  quality ;  but 
maturity  is  always  a  perfection :  the  ripeness  of  some 
fruit  diminishes  the  excellence  of  its  flavour;  there 
are  some  fruits  which  have  no  flavour  until  they  come 
lo  maturity. 

WHOLE,  ENTIRE.  COMPLETE,  TOTAL, 
INTEGRAL. 

Whole  excludes  subtraction ;  entire  excludes  divi- 
sion; complete  excludes  deficiency:  a  whole  orange  has 
nad  nothing  taken  from  it;  an  entire  orange  is  not  yet 
cut ;  and  a  compute  orange  la  grown  to  ill  full  sine. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  thing  to  be  whole  and  not 
entire;  and  to  be  both,  and  yet  not  complete:  an 
orange  cnt  into  parts  is  whole  while  aH  the  parts  re- 
main together,  but  It  is  at*  entire.  Hence  we  speak 
of  a  whole  house,  an  entire  set,  and  a  complete  book. 
Abe  wholeness  or  integrity  of  a  thing  is  destroyed  at 
Wi  pleasure;  the  complotsncse  depends  upon  dr- 


Total  denotes  the  aggregate  of  the  parts ;  whole  the 
junction  of  ail  the  parts :  the  former  is,  therefore,  em- 
ployed more  in  the  moral  sense  to  convey  the  idea  of 


extent,  and  the  latter  mostly  in  the  proper 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  whole 
city, or  of  some  particular  houses:  the  total 
of  expenses;  the  whole  expense  of  the  war. 


WhoU 


end  total  may  in  this  manner  be  employed  to  denote 
things  as  well  as  qualities:  in  regard  to  material  sub- 


i  always  opposed  to  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  composed ;  the  total  u  the  collected 
sum  of  the  parts:  and  the  integral  he  the  same  as  tin 
integral  number. 

The  first  four  may  likewise  be  employed  as  adverbs ; 
but  whoUp  Is  a  more  familiar  term  than  totally  in  ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  extent ;  entirely  Is  the  same  as 
undividedly ;  completely  is  the  same  as  perfectly,  with- 
out any  thing  wanting.  We  are  whoUy  or  toteMp  Ig- 
norant of  the  affair;  we  are  entirety  at  the  disposal  or 
service  of  another ;  we  are  completely  at  variance 


All  these  terms,  except  the  hist,  are  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  a  similar  distinction ; 

And  all  ao  forming  an  harmonious  whole. 
Thomson. 
'The  entire  conquest  of  the  passions  is  so  difficult  n 
work,  that  they  who  despair  of  it  should  think  of  a 
less  difficult  task,  and  only  attempt  to  regulate  them.' 
— Stbxlb. 

And  oft,  when  unobserv'd, 
Steal  from  the  barn  n  straw,  till  soft  and  warm, 
Clean  and  complete,  their  habitation  grows. 
Thomson. 
Nothing  under  a  totei  thorough  change  in  the  con- 
vert will.  -     -    ~ 


GROSS,  TOTAL. 

Orooe  Is  connected  with  the  word  great:  from  the 
*dea  of  size  which  enters  into  the  original  meaning  of 


this  term  is  derived  that  of  quantity:  totcL  from  the 
Latin  est**,  signifies  literally  the  whole.    The 
implies  that  from  which  nothing  has  been  taken :  the 


total  signifies  that  to  which  nothing  need  be  added 
the  gross  sum  Includes  every  thing  without  regard  to 
what  It  may  be :  the  total  includes  everything  which 
one  wishes  to  include :  we  may,  therefore,  deduct  from 
the  gross  that  which  does  not  immediately  belong  to 
it ;  but  the  total  Is  that  which  admits  of  no  deduction. 
The  gross  weight  In  trade  Is  applicable  to  any  article, 
the  whole  of  which,  good  or  bad,  pure  or  dross,  Is 
Included  in  opposition  to  the  neat  weight ;  the  total 
amount  supposes  all  to  be  included  which  ought  to 
form  a  part,  in  opposition  to  any  smaller  amounts  or 
subdivisions;  when  employed  in  the  improper  sense, 
they  preserve  the  same  distinction  •  things  are  said  to 


be  taken  or  considered  m  the  gross,  that  Is,  In  the  bugs 
and  comprehensive  way,  one  with  another .  *  I  have 
more  than  once  found  fault  with  those  general  reflec- 
tions which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  commonwealths 
in  the  jtm#.'— ADDteo*.  Things  are  said  to  undergo 
a  tstoTchange;  *  Nature  is  either  collected  into  one 
total,  or  diffused  and  distributed.'— Bxcon. 

TO  ACCOMPLISH,  EFFECT,  EXECUTE, 
ACHIEVE. 

Accomplish,  In  French  accompHr,  u  compounded  ol 
the  intensive  syllable  ex  or  ad  and  csswfcr,  rn  Latia 
eompleo  to  complete,  signifying  to  complete  to  the  end ; 
effect,  in  Latin  effect**,  participle  of  officio,  compound 
ed  or  «/  and  ex  out  of  or  up,  and  facia  to  make,  sig 
nines  to  make  up  until  nothing  remains  to  be  done 
executet\n  Latin  executes,  participle  of  exeower,  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  eonor  or  seqnor  to  follow,  signifies 
to  follow  up  or  carry  through  to  the  end ;  ecsisne,  la 
French  ackever,  from  chef  A  chief,  signifies  to  perform 
as  s  chief,  or  perfectly. 

We  accomplish  an  object,  e/sei  a  purpose,  execute 
a  project,  achieve  an  enterprise.  Perseverance  is  re- 
quisite for  ateontphekingy  means  for  effecting,  abilities 
for  eexevting,  and  spirit  for  octet***.    Some  persons 


are  always  striving  to  attain  an  end  without  ever  ac- 
complishing what  they  propose;  *lt  is  the  first  rule  fro 
oratory  That  a  man  must  appear  such  as  be  would 
persuade  others  to  be ;  and  that  can  be  aeeompliskU 
only  by  the  force  of  his  life.'— Swrrr.  It  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  suit  the  means  to  the  end  when  we  have 
any  scheme  to  effect ;  « Reason  considers  the  motive, 
the  means,  and  the  end ;  and  honours  courage  only 
when  It  is  employed  to  effect  the  purpose  of  virtue.'— 
Hawkksworth.  Those  who  are  readiest  in  forming 
projects  are  not  always  die  fittest  for  carrying  them 
into  execution ;  'We  are  not  to  indulge  oar  corporeal 
anpetkea  with  pleasures  that  impair  our  mteUectual  - 
vigour,  nor  gratify  our  minds  with  schemes  which  we 


know  our  lives  must  fall  In  attempting  to  exeenfe.*— 
Johnson.  That  ardour  of  diameter  wMeh  Impels  to 
the  achievement  of  arduous  undertaMnga  belongs  hot 
to  very  tew ;  »It  Is  more  than  probable,  that  in  case 
our  freethinkers  could  once  achieve  their  glorious  de- 
sign of  sinking  the  credit  of  the  CbrhsJan  religion, 
and  cnufttna  the  revenues  to  be  withdrawn  which  then* 
wiser  forefathers  bad  appointed  to  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  its  teachers,  la  a  little  time  the 
Shorter  would  be  as  inieUigiMe  as  the  Greek  Tcata- 
ment.'— Bsexslst. 

We  should  never  give  up  what  we  have  the  toast 
chance  of  accomplishing,  If  It  be  worth  the  labour; 
nor  pursue  any  plan  which  affords  us  no  prospect  of 
effecting  what  we  wish;  nor  undertake  what  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  execute,  particularly 
when  there  Is  any  thing  extraordinary  to  achieve.  The 
friends  of  humanity  exerted  their  utmost  endeavours 
in  behalf  of  the  enslaved  Africans,  and  after  many 
yean*  noble  struggle  at  length  accomplished  their 
wishes  as  far  aa  respects  Great  Britain,  by  obtaining 
a  legislative  enactment  against  the  slave  trade ;  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  effect  the  total  abolition 
of  this  nefarious  trsfflck :  the  vices  of  individuals  still 
Interfere  with  the  due  execution  of  the  lews  of  thrir 
country:  yet  this  triumpbof  humanity,  as  far  as  It  bv.e 
been  successful,  exceeds  In  greatness  the  boldest 
of  antiquity. 


ACCOMPLISHED,*  PERFECT. 

These  epithets  express  an  assemblage  of  all  the  qua- 
lities suitable  to  the  subject ;  and  mark  the  qualifiea 
lion  in  the  highest  degree,  jfecomplished  refers  only 
to  the  artificial  refinements  of  the  mind ;  perfect  b  said 
of  things  in  general,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
mental  and  corporeal 

An  acquaintance  with  modern  languages  and  ti.e  " 
ornamental  branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  consti- 
tutes a  person  accomplished ;  '  For  who  expects  that, 
under  a  tutor,  a  young  gentleman  should  be  an  accom- 
plished publfck  orator  or  logician.'— Locks.  The 
nighest  possible  degree  of  skill  in  any  art  constitutes  a 
man  a  perfect  artist; 

•  Vide  Abbe  Glrard :  <*  Accompli,  parialL" 
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Within  *  ton  our  amy  lie*, 
Out  nun  more  perfect  in  the  viae  of  arms. 

fSBAftinJA*. 

An  accomplished  mon  needs  no  moral  endowment  to 
entitle  him  to  the  name;  'The  English  nation  In  the 
time  of  Bhakspeore  wit  yet  straggling  to  emerge  from 
barbarity;  and  to  be  able  to  reed  and  write  was  an 
aocompUskmcxt  still  valued  for  lis  rarity.'— Jomson. 


A  per/pa  mas,  If  such  a  one  there  could  be,  most 
oe  free  from  every  moral  imperfection,  and  endowed 
with  every  virtue;  *A  man  endowed  with  great per- 
'ections,  wi:hoot  good  breeding,  is  like  one  who  baa 
Ito  pocket  full  of  gold,  but  always  wants  change  for 
few.  ordinary  occasions.'— Steels.  Accomplished  is 
opUed  only  to  persons ;  perfect  is  applicable  not  only 
Mi  persons  tat  to  works,  and  every  thing  else  as  occa- 
sion requires;  it  may  likewise  be  employed  in  a  bad 
•anas  to'  magnify  any  unfavourable  quality. 

QUALIFICATION,  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
The  eueljficatiou  serves  toe purpose of  utility;  the 
aeet  mpfiskment  serves  to  adorn:  by  the  first  we 


ves  useful;  by  the 
salves  agreeable, 
a  man  who  has  a 


The  oualificetione  of  a  man  who  has  an  office  to 
perform  most  be  considered :  of  a  man  who  has  only 
pssantre  to  pursue  the  accomplishments  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  readiness  with  one'i  pen,  and  a  facility  at 
aeconnts,  are  necessary  qualifications  either  for  a 
school  or  a  counting-house ;  '  The  companion  of  an 
evening,  and  the  companion  for  life,  require  very  dif- 
ffcreot  qualifications.'— Jomtsott.  Drawing  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  suitable  accomplishments  that 
cam  be  given  to  a  young  person ;  *  Where  nature  be- 


■  genius,  education  will  give  accomplishments:— 

OUMBttLAKO. 


TO  FULFIL,  ACCOMPLISH,  REALIZE. 

To  fulfil  Is  Uterally  to  fill  quite  full,  that  Is,  to  bring 
about  full  to  the  wishes  of  a  person ;  accomplish  {v. 
T$  accomplish)  is  to  bring  to  perfection,  but  without 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  any  one ;  to  realize  is  to 
anake  red,  namely,  whatever  has  been  aimed  at.  The 
application  of  these  terms  is  evident  from  their  expli- 
cations: the  wishes,  the  expectations,  the  intentions, 
and  psomisesof  sn  individual,  are  appropriately  said 
to  be  fulfilled;  national  projects,  or  undertakings,  pro- 
phecies, and  whauwer  is  of  general  interest,  are  said 
to  be  accomplished:  the  fortune,  or  the  prospects  of  an 
individual,  or  whatever  results  successfully  from  spe- 
cmek  efforts,  Is  laid  to  be  reuttud:  the  fulfilment  of 
wishes  may  be  as  much  the  effect  of  good  fortune  as 
of  design;  'The  palsied  dotard  looks  round  him,  per- 
ceives himself  to  be  alone ;  he  has  survived  his  friends, 
and  he  wishes  to  follow  them;  hie  wish  mfuUUed; 
he  drops  torpid  and  insensible  Into  that  gulf  which  is 
deeper  than  the  grave.'— Ha.wexbwo*th.  The  ac- 
comptiskment  of  projects  mostly  results  from  extraor- 
dinary exertion,  as  the  accomplishment  of  prophecies 
results  from  a  miraculous  exertion  of  power ;  *  God 
bless  you,  sweet  boy !  and  accomplish  the  joyful  hope  I 
conceived  of  you.'— Sia  Philip  Sidney.  The  reali- 
lotion  of  bo|ies  results  more  commonly  from  the  slow 
process  of  moderate  well-combined  efforts  than  from 
any  tiling  extraordinary ;  *  After  my  fancy  had  been 
busied  In  attempting  to  realise  the  iceoes  that  Shaks- 
peare  drew,  I  regretted  that  the  labour  was  ineffectual.* 

fUwuswoarn. 


TO  KEEP,  OBSERVE,  FULFIL. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral  ssnse  of 
abiding  by,  and  carrying  into  execution,  what  is  pre- 
scribed or  set  before  one  for  his  rule  of  conduct :  to 
weep  (v.  To  keep)  is  simply  to  have  by  one  In  such 
manner  that  it  shall  not  depart ;  to  observe,  from  the 
Latin  observe,  i.  e.  ob  and  servo  to  keep  in  one'i  view, 
m  to  keep  with  a  steady  attention ;  to  fulfil  (v.  To  ac- 
complish) is  to  keep  to  the  end  or  to  the  full  Intent.  A 
day  is  either  kept  or  observed;  yet  the  former  U  not 
only  a  mora  familiar  term,  but  It  likewise  implies  s 
much  less  solemn  set  than  the  latter ;  ono  must  add, 
therefore,  the  mode  In  which  it  is  kept,  by  saying  that 
ft  »  kept  holy,  kept  sacred  orfcptasadeyef  pleasure; 


the  term  observe,  however,  implies  always  that  It  Is 
kept  religiously:  we  may  keep,  but  we  do  not  observe* 
birth-day ;  we  keep  or  observe  the  Sabbath. 

To  keep  marks  simply  perseverance  or  cot 
inn  thing;  a  man  keeps  his  word  if  he  do  n 
from  it; 

It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 

But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath.— Shaiji 
To  observe  marks  fidelity  and  consideration ;  we  ob- 
serve  a  rule  when  we  are  careful  to  be  guided  by  it; 
<  I  doubt  whether  any  of  our  authors  have  yet  been 
able  for  twenty  lines  together,  nicely  to  observe  the  true 
definition  of  easy  poetry.'— Joan  so*.  TofuUU  marks 
the  perfection  and  consammation  of  that  which  con  ' 
has  kept ,'  we  fulfil  a  promise  by  acting  in  strict  eon-  * 
fbrmlty  to  it;  « You  might  lwve  seen  thin  poor  child 
arrived  at  an  age  to  fulfil  all  your  hopes,  ana  then  you 
might  have  tost  him.'— Gray. 

A  person  is  said  to  keep  the  law  when  be  does  not 
commit  any  violent  breach  of  it;  he  observes  every 
minutia  In  the  law.  If  he  is  anxious  to  show  himself  a 
good  citizen;  by  this  conduct  he  fulfils  the  intentions 
of  the  legislator:  St.  Paul  recommends  to  Christiana 
to  keep  the  faith,  which  they  can  never  do  effectuaDv, 
unless  they  observe  sll  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  and 
thereby  fulfil  the  law;  children  may  keep  silence  when 
they  are  desired ;  but  it  is  seldom  in  their  power  to  ob 
serve  it  as  a  rule,  because  they  have  not  sufficient 
understanding. 

TO  EXECUTE,  FULFIL,  PERFORM. 
To  execute  (v.  To  accomplish)  Is  more  than  io  fulfil 
and  to  fulfil  than  to  perform,  which  signifies  to  form 
thoroughly  or  make  complete.  To  execute  ii  to  bring 
about  an  end ;  it  involves  active  measures,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  that  which  is  extraordinary,  or  that 
which  requires  particular  spirit  and  talents;  schemes 
of  ambition  are  executed,  and  great  designs  are  cza- 
cuted; 

Why  delays 
His  hand  to  exeemts  what  his  decree 
Flx'd  on  this  day  1— Milton. 
To  fulfil  is  to  satisfy  a  moral  obligation ;  It  n  appll 
coble  to  those  duties  in  which  rectitude  and  equity  art 
Involved ;  we  fulfil  the  duties  of  citizens,  but  ono  may      l 
also  fulfil  purposes  good  or  bad ; 
To  whom  the  white-arm'd  goddess  thus  replies 
Enough  thou  know'st  the  tyrant  of  the  skies, 


Severely  bent  hit  purpose  to  fulfil, 
Unmov'dt K      ' 


his  mind,  and  unrestrain'd  his  will.— Pom 
To  perform  is  to  carry  through  by  simple  action  or 
labour;  it  is  more  particularly  applicable  totheordi 
bary  and  regular  business  of  life ;  we  perform  a  work 
or  an  office : 

When  those  who  round  the  wasted  fires  remain, 
Perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  slain.— Drydew. 
One  executes  according  to  the  intentions  of  others ;  the 
soldier  executes  the  orders  of  his  gonersl ;  the  mer- 
chant executes  the  commissions  of  his  correspondent; 
1  He  casts  into  the  balance  the  promise  of  a  reward  to 
such  as  should  execute,  and  of  punishment  to  such  as 
should  neglect,  their  commission.  — South.    One  ful- 
fils according  to  the  wishes  and  expectation*  of  others ; 
it  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  enter  into  no  engage- 
ments which  he  cannot  fulfil ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  duti- 
ful son,  by  diligence  and  assiduity,  to  endeavour  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  an  anxious  parent ; 
If  on  rov  wounded  breast  thou  drop*st  a  tear, 
Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound  did  bear, 
And  faithfully  my  last  dvskeafuks, 
As  I  perform  my  cruel  father's  wilL 
One  performs  according  to  circumstances,  what  suits 
one's  own  convenience  and  purposes ;  every  good  man 
is  anxious  to  perform  bis  part  in  life*with  credit  and 
advantage  to  himself  and  others;  *  He  effectually  per- 
formed his  part  with  great  integrity,  learning,  and 
acuteness;  with  the  exactness  of  a  scholar,  and  the 
judgement  of  a  complete  divine.'— WATs&LJjrn. 


TO  EFFECT,  PRODUCE,  PERFORM. 
The  two  latter  are  In  reality  Included  in  the  former; 
what  Is  effected  is  both  produced  and  performed;  but 
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w»tt  to  s»s  Juani  orperfrrmed  b  not  elwny  effected; 
effect  (a.  Accomplish)  sMjnlnes  to  make  out  any  thing ; 
produce,  from  the  Latin  produce,  signifies  literally  to 
draw  forth ;  perform,  compounded  of  per  and  form, 
signifies  to  form  thoroughly  or  carry  through. 

To  produce  signifies  to  bring  something  forth  or 
into  existence ;  to  perform,  to  do  something  to  the  end : 
to  effect  is  to  produce  by  performing :  whatever  is 
ejected  u  the  consequence  or  a  speciflek  design;  it 
always  retrains  therefore  a  conscious  agent  to  effect ; 
« The  united  powers  of  bell  are  Joined  together  tor  the 
destruction  of  mankind,  which  they  effected  In  part.'— 
Anon  on.  What  is  produced  may  follow  Incidentally, 
or  arise  from  the  action  of  an  irrational  agent  or  an 
inanimate  object ;  *  Though  prudence  does  in  a  great 
measure  produce  our  good  or  111  fortune,  there  are 

nforeseen  occurrences  which  penrert  the  finest 

•  that  can  be  laid  by  human  wisdom.'— A  out- 
go*. What  is  performed  Is  done  by  specifick  efforts : 
It  Is  therefore  lute  what  is  effected,  the  consequence  or 
design,  and  requires  a  rational  agent ;  '  Where  there 
is  a  power  to  perform,  God  does  not  accept  the  will.* 


Effect  respects  both  the  end  and  the  means  by  which 
It  Is  brought  about ;  we  speak  of  the  object  to  be 
effected,  and  the  way  of  ejecting  it:  produce  has  a 
particular  reference  to  the  cod  or  the  thing  produced,' 
petferm  to  the  means  or  to  the  course  pursued.  No 
person  ought  to  calculate  on  effecting  a  reformation  in 
the  morals  of  men,  without  the  aid  of  religion.  Small 
changes  m  society  often  produce  great  evils.  Th*<?«r- 
fermemee  of  a  person's  duty  Is  estimated  according  as 
It  Is  faithful  or  otherwise. 

To  effect  is  said  of  that  which  emanates  from  the 
mind  of  the  agent  himself;  to  perform,  of  that  which 
Is  marked  out  by  rule,  or  prescribed  by  another.    We 


effect  a  purpose';  we  perform  a  part,  a  duty,  or  office. 
A  true  Christian  is  always  happy  when  he  can  effect  a 
leeonciliatlon  between  parties  who  are  at  variance :  It 
Is  a  laudable  ambition  to  strive  to  perform  one's  pan 
creditably  in  society. 

EFFECTIVE,  EFFICIENT.  EFFECTUAL, 

EFFICACIOUS. 
Effective  signifies  capable  of  effecting;  efficient  ekj- 
nines  literally  effecting;  effectual  and  effUaeieue  sig- 
nify baring  the  effect,  or  possessing  the  power  to  effect. 
The  former  two  are  used  only  In  regard  to  physical 
objects,  the  latter  two  In  regard  to  moral  objects.  An 
army  or  a  military  force  is  effective:  '  I  should  suspend 
my  congratulations  on  the  new  liberties  of  France, 
until  I  was  informed  how  it  had  been  combined  with 
government,  with  the  discipline  of  the  armies,  and  the 
eoUectton  or  an  effective  revenue/— Boass.  A  cause 
Is  effknent ;  4  No  searcher  has  yet  found  the  efficient 
cause  of  sleep.'— Joussos.     A  remedy  or  cure  Is 

Sectual;  '  Nothing  so  effectually  deadens  the  taste  of 
b  sublime,  as  that  which  is  light  and  radiant.'— 
Boaaa.  A  medicine  is  efficacious^  and  in  the  moral 
tense  motives  or  measures  are  termed  efficacious. 

The  end  or  result  is  effectual,  the  means  are  effica- 
cious. No  effectual  stop  can  be  put  to  the  vices  of  the 
lower  orders,  while  they  have  a  vicious  example  from 
their  supenours;  'Sometimes  the  sight  of  the  altar, 
and  decent  preparations  for  devotion,  may  compose 
and  recover  the  wandering  mind  more  effeetuaUp  than 
a  sermoD.'— South.  A  seasonable  exercise  of  severity 
on  an  offender  is  often  very  efficacioue  In  queuing  a 
spirit  of  insubordination.  When  a  thing  Is  not  found 
effectual,  It  is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  farther 
measures;  that  which  has  been  proved  to  be  ineffica- 
cious should  never  be  adopted ;  *He  who  labours  to 
lessen  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  destroys  many 
----- » —  motives  for  practising  worthy  actions.'— 


lion  of  our  labours.  When  die  object  aimed  at  If 
general  In  Its  import,  it  Is  common  to  term  the  endea- 
vour earn  when  it  cannot  attain  this  object :  it  is  vans 
to  attempt  to  reform  a  person's  character  until  he  to 
convinced  that  he  stands  In  need  of  reformation ; 
Vain  is  the  force  of  man 
To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  plies  sustain. 

Daman. 

Nature  aloud  cells  out  for  bahny  rest, 

But  alt  in  rat*.— Qsmtlkkan. 
When  the  means  employed  are  inadequate  for  the  at 
lainroent  of  the  particular  end,  it  Is  usual  to  call  the 
endeavour  ineffectual;  coal  arguments  will  " 
factual  In  convincing  any  one  inflamed  with 


betas/" 
apart! 


Thou  thyself  with  scorn 
And  anger  would  resent  the  offered  wrong, 
Though  ineffectual  found.— Viltox. 
When  labour  is  specifically  employed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  particular  object,  tt  Is  usual  to  term  It  fndt- 
leee  if  It  mil :  peacemakers  will  often  find  themselves 
in  this  condition,  that  their  labours  whi  be  rendered 

frmtUee  by  the  violent  passions  of  angry  onpr ~ 

'After  many  fruitiest  overtures,  the  Inea,  des 
of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  attacked 
surprise  with  a  numerous  body.'— RossaTSO*. 


EFFECT,  CONSEQUENCE,  BEBULT,  ISSUE, 

EVENT. 
Effect  signifies  that  which  Is  effected  or  produced  by 
an  operating  cause;  eemeeemence,  in  French  cenea* 
quence,  Latin  ceneeeuentia,  from  cemsoquer  to  fofiow, 
signifies  that  which  follows  in  connexion  wf ' 


efficaeieue 
Waktoh. 


VAIN,  INEFFECTUAL,  FRUITLESS. 


Vein,  e.  Idle;  inefft 


that  is,  not  effectual 


TectuaL  1 
(s.  Infective) ;  fruitleee,  thatls,  without  fruit,  signi- 
fies not  producing  the  desired  fruit  of  oners  labour. 

These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  our  endeavours ; 

but  the  term  vein  is  the  most  general  and  Indefinite; 

the  other  terms  are  particular  and  definite.    What  we 

aim  at,  as  well  as  what  we  strive  for,  may  be  vain ; 

'  out  ineffectual  *aA  fruitiest  refer  only  to  the  tormina- 


thing  else 
resultus  1 


else ;  result,  In  French  reeulte,  Latin  results  or 
and  reeilie  to  rebound,  signifies  that  which 
r  bounds  back  from  another  thing;  event  baa 
the  same  signification  as  gtven  under  the  head  of 
Accident;  issue  signifies  that  which  Issues  or  Sows 
out  of  another  thing. 

Effect  and  consequence  agree  in  cjtut  easing  that 
which  follows  any  thing,  but  the  former  merits  what 
follows  from  a  connexion  between  the  two  objects; 
the  term  consequence  is  not  thus  limited :  an  effect  to 
that  which  necessarily  flows  out  of  the  cause,  between 
which  the  connexion  hi  so  intimate  that  we  cannot 
think  of  the  one  without  the  other.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  causes  will  have  effecte ;  and  for  every  effect 
there  will  be  a  cause :  a  consequence,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  either  casual  or  natural ;  it  Is  that  on 
which  we  cannot  calculate.  Effect  appfies  either  to 
physical  or  moral  objects,  coneeeuenee  only  to  moral 
sumeets. 

There  are  many  diseases  whfch  are  the  effects  of 
mere  intemperance:  an  Imprudent  step  In  one's  first 
setting  out  In  life  Is  often  attended  with  fatal  canoe* 
quencee.  A  mild  answer  has  the  effect  of  turning 
away  wrath ;  *  A  passion  for  praise  produces  very 
good  effect*.1— A  ddisom.  The  loss  of  character  is  the 
general  coneeeuenee  of  an  Irregular  life :  '  Were  It  pos- 
sible for  any  thing  In  the  Christian  faith  to  be  erro- 
neous, I  can  find  no  ill  consequences  in  adhering  to  iL* 
— Addison. 

Coneequeneee  flow  of  themselves  from  the  nature  of 
things;  reeulte  are  drawn.  Coneequeneee  proceed 
from  actions  In  general ;  reeulte  proceed  from  parti- 
cular efforts  and  attempts.  Coneequeneee  are  good  or 
bad;  'Jealousy often  draws  after  it  a  ratal  train  of 
consequence*.*— Addis  on.  Result*  are  successful  or 
unsuccessful;  'The  state  of  the  world  Is  contlnaally 
changing,  and  none  can  tall  the  resale  of  the  next 
vicissitude.*— Jouksor. 

We  endeavour  to  avert  consequence*  which  tin 
to  be  bad ;  we  endeavour  to  produce  results  thi 
according  to  our  wishes.    Not  to  foresee  the  < 

quencee  which  are  foreseen  by  others,  evinces  a  

than  ordinary  share  of  Indiscretion  and  infatoatiop 
To  caleuiato  on  a  favourable  result  from  an  Ill-Judge* 
and  ili-ezecutcd  enterprise,  only  proves  a  conskdeai* 
blindness  in  the  projector. 

The  term  event  respects  great  uridertaklngs;  issue 
particular  efforts;  ctmeequence  respects  every  ""* 
which  can  produce  a  consequence.    Hem 
of  the  event  of  a  war :  the  i**ue  of  a  1 
and  the  coneequeneee  of  either.    The  measures  of 
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#1 


urn  often 


t  turiosfJy 
♦  Ithasal 


praised  or 


the. 
of  mankind  to  judge  of  actions  by  ibe  eesnts.'—Jomr- 
mi.  The  late  or  a  nation  sometimes  hangs  on  the 
issue  of  a  battle;  l  A  mOd,  unruffled,  aeJHioenmsing 
mind  Is  a  Meaning  more  Important  to  real  felicity  than 
ail  that  can  be  gained  by  tbe  triumphant  issue  of  soma 
violent  contes L'— Burn.  Tbe  conquest  of  a  nation, 
la  one  of  tbe  censeouenceo  which  follow  the  defeat  of 
!ta  armies;  ' Henley  In  one  of  his  advertisements  had 
mentioned  Pope's  treatment  of  Savage ;  this  was  sup- 
posed by  Pope  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  complaint 
aaade  by  Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  therefore  men- 
tioned by  him  with  much  resentment'— Johnsom. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  events,  which  are  frequently 
above  our  control :  we  must  exert  ourselves  to  bring 
about  a  favourable  issue :  address  and  activity  will 
go  far  towards  ensuring  success:  but  if  after  all  our 
efforts  we  still  fail,  it  Is  our  duty  to  submit  with  patient 
resignation  to  tbe  consequences. 


TO  ARISE.  PROCEED,  ISSUE,  SPRING, 
FLOW,  EMANATE. 
Jsrise  in  id  original  meaning  signifies  to  go  upwards 
<«.  To  arise),  but  Is  here  taken  hi  the  sense  of  coming 
out  from ;  proceed,  in  Latin  procedo,  that  is  pro  and 
ansa  to  go,  signifies  to  go  forth ;  bene,  in  French  issue, 
acmes  from  the  Latin  isee  or  ivisse,  infinite  of  es, 
and  the  Hebrew  Jflp  to  go  out;  epring,  In  German 
springssu  comes  from  rimnen  to  run  like  water,  and  b 
connected  with  the  Greek fipiuv  to  pour  out ;/«, in 
Saxon  JUovan,  Low  German  JUtgan,  High  German 
/fossa,  Latin  jCus,  etc,  all  from  the  Greek  8M»  or 
8X6Tp,  which  Is  nn  onomatopela  expressing  the  mur- 
mur of  waters ;  emanate,  in  Lathi  emanatue,  participle 
of  smeae,  compounded  of  mane  to  now,  from  the 
Hebrew  D"D  mid  CbaUea  PO  waters,  expressing 
tbe  motion  of  waters. 

The  idea  of  one  object  coming  out  of  another  is  ex- 
pressed by  all  these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  cir- 
emnstancat  of  the  action.  What  comes  up  out  of  a 
body  and  rises  into  existence  Is  said  to  sriss,  at  the 
xoist  which  rssss  or  arises  out  of  tbe  tea ; 

From  roots  hard  besets,  and  from  scions  rise 
Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  mates  tbe  skies. 

Davos*. 
What  comes  forth  at  it  were  gradually  into  observation 
tosnidtoprscssd; 

Teach  me  the  various  labours  of  the  moon, 
And  whence  proceed  the  eclipses  of  the  sun. 

Darns*. 

Thus  the  light  proceeds  from  a  certain  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  or  from  a  certain  part  of  a  house :  what 
comas  out  from  a  small  aperture  is  said  to  issue;  thus 
perspiration  issues  through  the  pores  of  the  skin; 
water  issues  sometimes  from  the  sides  of  rocks:  what 
cones  out  In  a  sudden  or  quick  manner,  or  comes  from 
some  remote  source,  is  said  to  spring ;  thus  blood 
oprmgs  from  an  artery  which  is  pricked;  water 
springs  up  out  of  the  earth:  what  comes  out  in  quan- 
tum or  In  a  stream  is  said  to  Mow ;  thus  blood  Mows 
from  a  wound ;  to  emanate  is  a  species  of  Moving  by  a 
natural  operation,  when  bodies  send  forth,  or  seem  to 
send  forth,  particles  of  their  own  composition  from 
themselves  j  thus  light  emanates  from  the  sun. 

This  distinction  in  the  signification  of  these  terms 
»  kept  op  in  their  moral  acceptation,  where  tbe  idea 
of  one  thing  originating  from  onother  is  common  to 
them  all;  but  in  this  case  arise  is  a  general  term, 
which  simply  implies  the  coming  into  existence;  bat 
proceed  conveys  also  the  idea  of  a  progressive  move- 
ment into  existence.  Every  object  therefore  may  be 
aaht  to  arise  out  of  whatever  produces  it;  but  it  pro- 
ceeds from  it  only  when  h  is  gradually  produced:  evils 
•re  continually  arising  In  human  society  for  which 
there  is  no  specifick  remedy ;  ■  The  greatest  misfortunes 
man  Ml  into  arise  from  themselves.'— Stsblk.  In 
complicated  disorders  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say 
precisely  from  what  the  complaint  of  tbe  patient 


But  whence  proceed  these  hopes,  or  whence  this  dreadi 
If  nothing  really  can  affect  the  dead  1— Jbmtm. 

Jmntt  to  setsom  need  but  in  applkatlon  to  i 

J0* 


.  yet  wo  may  my,  In  conformity  to  tbe  orJjbjftl 
meaning,  that  words  issue  from  tbe  moum ; 
Aa  when  some  huntsman  with  a  flying  spear 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  stately  dear. 
Down  bis  cleft  side  while  fresh  the  blood  distils, 
He  bounds  aloft  and  scads  from  hills  to  bills, 
Till  life's  warm  vapoe*mss»V  tluougb  the  wound 
Wild  mountain  wolves  the  minting  beast  surround. 

Port. 
» Providence  to  the  great  sanctuary  to  the  afflicted  who 
maintain  their  integrity*,  and  often  there  has  issued 
from  this  sanctuary  die  most  seasonable  relief.'— £141*. 
The  idea  of  tbe  distant  source  or  origin  to  kept  up 
in  the  moral  application  of  the  term  spring,  when 
we  say  that  actions  spring  from  a  generous  or  corrupt 
principle ; 
All  from  utility  this  law  approve, 
As  every  private  bliss  mutt  spring  (rom  social  love. 

Jxmtxs. 

The  Idea  of  a  quantity  and  a  stream  to  preserved  la 
the  moral  use  of  the  terms  JLoto  and  emanate ;  but  the 
former  may  be  said  of  that  which  is  not  inherent  m 
the  body :  the  latter  respects  that  only  which  forma  a 
component  part  of  tbe  body :  God  is  \he  spring  whence 
all  our  blessings  jfew ;  all  authority  emanates  from 
God,  who  is  tbe  supreme  source  of  all  things:  theolo- 
gians, when  specking  of  God,  say  thai  tbe  Son 
emanatee  from  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Father  mid  the  Son,  and  that  grace  flnos  upon  us 
incessantly  from  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Divine 
mercy ;  'As  light  and  heat  JUno  from  tbe  sun  at  their 
centre,  so  bliss  and  joy  JUv  from  the  Deity.'— Blab. 
'As  in  the  next  world  to  hi  this,  the  only  solid  btess- 
ings  are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  mind,  not  the 
extent  of  the  capacity;  friendship  bare  to  an  — 
nation  from  tbe  same  i 
Pom. 


TO  RISE,  ISSUE,  EMERGE. 
To  rise  («.  Tt  arise)  may  either  refer  to  open  or 
paces;  issue  (v.  To  arise)  and  emerge,  to 

'go  to  rise  out  of,  hare  both  a  reference  to 

some  confined  body :  a  thing  may  either  rise,  in  a  body, 
without  a  body,  or  out  of  a  body;  but  they  issue  aid 
emerge  out  of  a  body.  A  thing  may  either  rise  in  a 
plain  or  a  wood;  it  issues  out  of  a  wood:  it  may 
either  rise  in  water  or  out  of  the  water;  it  enurgeo 
from  the  water;  that  which  rises  out  of  a  thing  comet 
into  view  by  becoming  higher :  in  this  manner  an  air 
balloon  might  rise  out  of  a  wood ; 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise, 
la  honour  to  tbe  world's  great  author  rise, 

Murom 

That  which  issues  comes  out  tn  a  line  with  the  object ; 
horsemen  issue  from  a  wood ;  that  which  issues  comes 
from  the  very  depths  of  it,  and  conies  as  It  were  on* 
us  a  part  of  it ;  'Does  not  tbe  earth  quit  scores  with 
alt  the  elements  in  tbe  noble  fruits  and  productions 
that  issue  from  It  1'— Sooth.  That  which  emerges 
proceeds  from  the  thing  in  which  it  has  been,  as  it 
were,  concealed; 

Let  earth  dissolve,  yon  ponderous  orbs  descend, 
And  grind  us  Into  dust,  tbe  soul  Is  safe, 
The  man  emerges.— Youxe. 
Hence  In  a  moral  or  extended  application,  a  person  to 
said  to  rise  in  life  without  a  reference  to  his  former 
condition ;  but  he  emerges  from  obscurity :  colour  visas 
in  the  face;  but  words  issue  from  tbe  mouth 

OFFSPRING,  PROGENY,  ISSUE. 
Of  spring  to  that  which  springs  off  or  from :  progeny 
that  which  is  brought  forth  or  out  of;  iosus  that  which 
issues  or  proceeds  from;  and  all  in  relation  to  Che 
family  or  generation  of  the  human  species.  Offspring 
is  a  familiar  term  applicable  to  one  or  many  children; 
progeny  is  employed  only  as  a  collective  noun  for  a 
number ;  issue  is  used  In  an  Indefinite  manner  without 
particular  regard  to  number.  When  we  speak  of  the 
children  themselves,  we  denominate  them  the  of- 
ring;  'The  same  cause  that  has  drawn  the  hatred 
God  and  man  upon  the  father  of  liars  toiaMuatiy 


entail  It  upon  hit  offspring  too  '—Booth. 
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wt  dsfmmlriato  tbe  children 


auk  of  the 

Tbt  lmse,dssjea*ruie  iron  afapring 
-  -  -  -  uradeic 


tprogonu; 

Tbe  base,    _ 

A  golden  progeny  from  Hmvi 

Drydb*. 

A  child  to  add  to  be  tbe  only  ogepring  of  his  parents, 
O*  he  »  said  to  be  fjm«/«pr^  of  low  parents;  a  man 
betid  to  bare  a  numerous  or  a  healthy  srqreayt OT  to 
cuaistances  of  boooar  and 


leave  bis  progeon  In 

prosperity.    The  issue  ie  said  only  in  regard  to  a 
that  le  deceased:  be  dies  with  male  or  female  u 
with  or  wiibont  issus;  lUe  property  deKeade  to  Us 
male  isms  in  a  direct  line ; 

Next  him  King  Leyr.  in  happy  place  long  reigned, 
Bat  bad  no  Utm  male  him  to  succeed.— SreKsxa. 


ORIGIN  ORIGINAL,  BEGINNING,  RISE, 
SOURCE. 
Origin  or  original  both  come  from  tbe  Latin  trior 
la  rise :  the  former  designating  the  abstract  property  of 
rising;  the  latter  tbe  thing  that  is  risen.  The  origin 
Is  said  only  of  things  that  rise;  the  original  is  sakfof 
those  which  give  an  origin  to  another:  tbe  origin 
serves  to  dale  the  eiletence  of  a  thing;  the  original 
serves  to  show  the  author  of  a  thing,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  copy.  Tbe  origin  of  the  world  is  described  in  the 
"^  chapter  of  Genesis ;  Adam  was  the  original  from 
snalltiM  " 


II  the  human  race  has  sprung: 
And  had  Us  better  half,  his  bride, 
Carv'd  from  th'  original,  his  side.— Butlu. 
The  origin  has  respect  to  tbe  cause;  the  beginning 
to  the  period  of  existence:  every  thing  owes  its  exJst- 
eaee  to  the  origin;  it  dates  Its  existence  from  the  be- 
ginning: there  cannot  be  an  origin  without  a  begin- 
naw;  but  there  may  be  a  beginning  where  we  do  not 
speak  of  on  origin.    We  look  to  tbe  sr^gia  of  a  thing 
in  order  to  learn  its  nature ;  '  Christianity  explains  the 
origin  of  all  the  dknrden  which  at  present  take  place 
on  earth.'— Bbaia.    We  look  to  the  beginning  in  order 
to  learn  Its  duration  or  other  circumstances ; 
But  wit  and  weaving  had  the  same  beginnings 
Pallas  first  taught  iu  poetry  and  spinning.— 8w 


When  we  have  discovered  the  origin  of  a  quarrel,  we 
are  In  a  fair  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
aggressors ;  when  we  trace  a  quarrel  to  the  beginnings 
we  may  easily  ascertain  how  long  It  has  lasted. 

Tbe  origin  and  the  rioe  are  both  employed  for  the 
primary  state  of  existence;  but  tbe  latter  Is  a  much 
more  familiar  term  than  the  former:  we  speak  of  the 
origin  of  an  empire,  the  origin  of  a  family,  the  origin 
of  a  dispute,  and  the  like;  but  we  say  that  a  river 
takes  its  rioe  from  a  certain  mountain,  that  certain 
disorders  take  their  rise  from  particular  cirenmstnnces 
wUch  happen  in  early  life :  it  Is  moreover  observable 
that  tbe  origin  Is  confined  solely  to  the  first  commence- 
ment of  n  thing's  existence ;  but  the  rioe  comprehends 
its  gradual  progress  in  tbe  first  stages  of  its  existence ; 
'The  friendship  which  Is  to  be  practised  or  expected 
by  common  mortals  must  take  its  rise  from  mutual 
pleasure.'— Jonasou.  Tbe  origin  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies Is  In  the  first  Instance  sometimes  Ignoble;  the 
largest  rivers  take  their  rioe  In  small  streams.  We 
look  to  the  origin  as  to  the  causo  of  existence:  we 
look  to  the  rioe  as  to  the  situation  in  which  the  thing 
commences  to  exist,  or  the  process  by  which  it  grows 
op  Into  existence,  ft  Is  la  vain  to  attempt  to  search 
tbe  origin  of  evil,  unless  as  we  find  it  explained  In 
the  word  of  God.    Evil  diseases  take  their  rise  In 


certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  after  lying  for  some  time 
dormant,  break  out  hi  after-lire. 

The  origin  and  rise  nre  said  of  only  one  subject; 
the  ssaresls  said  of  that  which  produces  a  succession 
of  objects:  tbe  origin  of  evil  in  general  has  given  rise 
to  much  speculation :  tbe  love  of  pleasure  is  tbe  source 
af  incalculable  mlsdiloa  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to 
society  at  large; 

Famous  Greece, 
That  eonree  of  art  and  cultivated  thought 
Which  they  to  Rome,  and  Romans  hither  brought 

WALLia. 

Tbe  origin  exists  but  once;  the  source  is  lasting; 
*  One  eowce  of  the  svJblUne  is  Infinity .'— Bubks.    The 


origin  of  every  family  Is  to  be  traced  to  our  irat  savant 
Adam:  we  have  a  never-failing  eonree  sfwmsreallaa 
In  religion. 

TO  BEGIN,  COMMENCE,  ENTER  UPON. 

Begin,  in  German  beginnen,  is  compounded  of  a; 
and  ginnen,  probably  a  frequentative  of  geken  logo, 
signirying  to  go  first  to  a  thing:  commence,  in  French 
commencer,  is  not  Improbably  derived  from  the  Latin 
commends,  signifying  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  thing; 
sntsr,  in  Latin  tstre  within,  signifies,  with  the  prepo- 
sition to***,  to  go  into  a  thing. 

Begin  and  commence  are  so  strictly  allied  in  shjnl- 
nlficatton,  that  It  Is  not  easy  to  discover  the  difference 
lo  their  application ;  although  a  minute  difference  does 
exist.  To  begin  respects  the  order  of  time ;  '  When 
beginning  to  act  your  part,  what  can  be  of  greater 
moment  than  to  regulate  your  plan  of  conduct  with 
the  most  serious  attention  r— Bl&ib,  To  commento 
Implies  the  exertion  of  setting  about  a  thing;  *  By  tbe 
destination  of  his  Creator,  and  the  necessities  of  his 
nature,  man  comntoneeo  at  once  an  active,  not  merely 
a  contemplative,  being.'— Blaib.  Whoever  begino  a 
dispute  Li  termed  the  mil  mm  ;  no  one  should  com- 
mence a  dispute  unless  he  can  calculate  the  cones 
quences,  and  as  this  Is  impracticable,  It  Is  better  never 
to  commence  disputes,  particularly  such  as  are  to  be 
decided  by  law.  Begin  is  opposed  lo  end :  commence 
to  complete:  n  person  begino  a  thing  with  n  view  af 
ending  it;  he  commences  a  tiling  with  a  view  of  com 
Dieting  it 

To  begin  is  either  transitive  or  Intransitive ;  to  aba  • 
menee  Is  mostly  transitive:  a  speaker  begins  by  apo- 
logising; he  commences  bis  speech  with  an  apology: 
bspplness  frequently  ends  where  prosperity  begins: 
whoever  commences  any  undertaking,  without  esti- 
mating  his  own  power,  must  not  expect  to  succeed. 

To  begin  is  used  either  for  things  or  persons ;  to 
commence  for  persons  only:  all  things  have  their ss 
ginning ;  in  order  to  effect  any  thing,  ws  must  make  a 
commencement :  a  word  begino  with  a  particular  letter, 
or  a  Hue  begino  with  a  particular  word ;  a  person  com- 
mences his  career.  Lastly,  begin  Is  more  eoBoquU! 
than  commence  :  thus  we  say,  to  begin  the  work ;  to 
commence  tbe  operation :  to  begin  one's  piny ;  to  ess** 
sums  the  pursuit:  to  begin  to  write;  to  eommence  the 
letter. 

To  commence  and  enter  npon  are  as  closely  allied  Iu 
sense  ss  the  former  words ;  they  differ  principally  in 
application :  to  commence  seems  rather  to  denote  the 
making  an  experiment; 

If  wit  so  much  from  ign'rance  undergo, 
Ah !  let  not  learning  too  commence  Its  toe! 

Post. 
To  enter  npon,  that  of  first  doing  what  has  sot  been 
tried  before:  we  commence  aa  undertaking ;  *  If  any 
man  has  a  mind  to  enter  upon  such  a  voluntary  absti- 
nence, it  might  not  be  Improper  to  give  him  the  cau- 
tion of  Pythagoras,  in  particular:  Abetine  a  fabio, 
that  is,  say  the  interpreters,  w  meddle  not  with  elec- 
tions." '— Aoms oh.  We  enter  upon  an  employment : 
speculating  people  are  very  ready  to  commence  schemes , 
considerate  people  are  always  averse  to  entering  upon 
any  office,  until  they  feel  themselves  fully  adequate  to 
discbarge  its  duties. 

TO  MAKE,  FORM,  PRODUCE,  CREATE., 
The  idea  of  giving  birth  to  a  thing  is  common  to  nO 
these  terms,  which  vary  In  the  circumstances  of  the 
action :  to  make  (v.  To  make)  Is  the  most  general  and 
unqualified  term ;  to  form  signifies  to  give  a  form  to  a 
thing,  that  is,  to  mats  it  after  a  given  form  (e.  form); 
to  produce  (v.  To  eject)  Is  lo  bring  forth  Into  the  light 


to  call  Into  existence;  to  create  (v.  7V  oemoo)  is  to 
bring  Into  existence  by  nn  absolute  exercise  of  power, 
to  moss  Is  the  simplest  action  of  all,  and  comprehend, 
a  simple  combination  by  the  smallest  efforts ;  to  form 


requires  care  and  attention,  and  greater 
produce  requires  time,  and  also  labour:  whatever  to 
put  together  so  as  to  become  another  thing,  be  mode:  u 
chair  or  a  table  Is  made :  whatever  ■  put  into  any  da> 
tinct/srm  \b  formed ;  the  potter  forms  the  clay  Into  aa 
earthen  vessel:  whatever  emanates  from  a  thing. ss> 
as  to  become  a  distinct  object,  Is  produced;  lira  Is  ofW  ' 
produced  by  the  violent  friction  of  twopmossofi 
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With  each  other.  The  process  of  making  is  always 
performed  by  iom«  conscious  agent,  who  employt 
either  mechanical  means,  or  the  pimple  exercise  or 
power :  a  bird  makes  iu  nest ;  man  makes  various 
things,  by  the  exercise  of  his  understanding  and  his 
limbs;  the  Almighty  Maker  has  made  every  thing  by 
bis  word.  The  process  of  forming  does  not  always 
require  a  conscious  agent;  things  are  likewise  formed 
of  themselves ;  or  they  are  formed  by  the  active  opera- 
tions of  other  bodies ;  melted  lead,  when  thrown  into 
water,  will  form  itself  into  globules  and  masses  of 
.  various  shapes ;  bard  substances  are  formed  in  the 
human  body  which  give  rise  to  the  disease  termed  the 
gravel.  What  Is  produced  m  oftener  produced  by  the 
lame—  of  nature,  than  by  any  express  design;  the 
earth  product*  all  kinds  of  vegetables  from  seed; 
animals,  by  a  similar  process,  produce  their  young. 
Create,  in  this  natural  sense  of  the  terra,  is  employed 
at  the  act  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  that  of  the 
Supreme  Being  only ;  it  Is  the  act  of  making  by  a 
simple  effort  of  power,  without  the  use  of  materials, 
and  without  any  process. 

They  are  all  employed  in  the  moral  sense,  and  with 
a  similar  distinction:  make  is  Indefinite;  we  may 
make  a  thing  that  la  difficult  or  easy,  simple  or  com- 
plex; wemavsiaasaletter.oraiaasapocm;  we  may 
auUre  a  word,  or  make  a  contract:  '  In  every  treaty 
those  concessions  which  be  (Charles  I.)  thought  be 
could  not  maintain,  he  never  could  by  any  motive  or 
persuasion  be  induced  to  «m*s.'— Huns.  To  form  is 
the  work  either  of  intelligence,  or  of  circumstances : 
education  has  much  to  do  in  forming  the  habits,  but 
■autre  has  more  to  do  in  formmg  the  dispositiou  and 
the  mind  altogether ;  sentiments  are  frequently  formed 

*  *      -"      *  — i  sufficient  maturity 

"r  them  in  coming 
_lTs  heroes  do  not 
form'%  resolution  without  the  conduct  and  direction  of 
some  defty.'— Addisom.  To  produce  is  the  effect  of 
great  mental  exertion ;  or  H  is  the  natural  operation 
of  things :  no  Industry  could  ever  produce  a  poem  or  a 
\  of  the  Imagination :  but  a  history  or  a  work  of 


the  mind  altogether ;  sentiments  are  freq 
by  young  people  before  they  have  suffic 
of  thought  and  knowledge  to  justify  th< 
to  any  decision ;  '  Homer's  and  Virgil's  1 


r  be  produced  by  the  force  of  mere  labour. 
AH  things,  both  in  the  moral  and  Intellectual  world, 
are  linked  together  upon  the  simple  principle  of  cause 
and  effect,  by  which  one  thing  is  the  producer,  and  the 
other  the  thing  produced :  quarrels  produce  hatred, 
and  kindness  produce*  love ;  as  heat  produces  Inflam- 
mation and  fever,  or  disease  producee  death ;  *  A  su- 
pernatural effect  is  that  which  is  above  any  natural 
power,  that  we  know  of,  to  produce.*— -Tillotso*. 
Slace  genius  Is  a  spark  of  the  Divine  power  that  acts 
by  Its  own  Independent  agency,  the  property  of  crew 
teem  haa  been  figuratively  ascribed  to  it :  the  creative 
power  of  the  human  mind  Is  a  faint  emblem  of  that 
power  which  brought  tmry  thing  into  existence  out  of 


A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore, 
In  which  all  colours  and  all  figures  were, 
That  nature  or  that  fancy  can  create.— Cowlbt. 


FORM,  FIGURE,  CONFORMATION. 

form,  in  French  forme,  Latin  forma,  most  probably 

from  a)4anma  and  dopew  to  bear,  signifies  properly  the 

1  borne  or  stamped ;  figure  (v.  Figure)  signifies 


the  image  feigned  or  conceived;  conformation,  in 
French  conformation^  la  Latin  conformation  from  con- 
/ms,  signifies  the  image  disposed  or  put  together. 

*  Form  is  the  generick  term ;  figure  ani  conforma- 
tion are  special  terms.  The  form  is  the  work  either 
of  nature  or  art;  it  results  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  parts ;  the  figure  Is  the  work  of  design :  It  includes 
the  general  contour  or  outline :  the  conformation  In- 
eJudes  such  a  disposition  of  the  pans  or  a  body  as  is 
adapted  for  performing  certain  functions.  Firm  is 
she  property  of  every  substance ;  and  the  artificial 
*orm  approaches  nearest  to  perfection,  as  it  is  most 
aatural; 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say, 

Cannot  without  nform  subsist, 

And  form,  say  I  as  well  as  they, 

Mast  mil  if  matter  brings  no  grist,— flwrrr. 

•▼We  Guard:  "Facoa,  figure,  forme,  eoaJbrma- 


Tbtfignre  is  the  fruit  of 


;  his  the  as 


presentation  of  the  actual  form  that  belongs  to  thfaags : 
ft  Is  more  or  less  just  aa  it  approaches  to  the  former 
the  thing  itself ;  'When  Cesar  was  one  of  Uh>  masters 
of  the  Roman  mint,  be  placed  the  figure  of  an  ele- 
phant upon  the  reverse  of  the  puhUck  money;  fhe 
word  Cesar  signifying  an  elephant  In  the  Puntek 
language.'— Addiso*.  Conformation  is  said  only  with 
regard  to  animal  bodies ;  nature  renders  it  more  or  leas 
suitable  according  to  the  accidental  occurrence  of  pay 
uses;  «As  the  conformation  of  their 


are  nearly  tj»  saine  in  all  inec^  *o  the  maimer  of  per- 
ceiving external  objects  is  la  all  men  the  same.'— 
Buaax.    The  erect /arm  c/ man  Is  one  of  thedlstm-  . 
ik  superiority  over  every  ether  Jar-  ^ 
lumanJfvrewDen  well  painted  la  * 
an  object  of  admiration:  the  turn  of  the  mind  la 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  conformation  of  the  bodily 
organs.    A  person's  form  m  said  to  be  handsome  or 
ugly,  couinxmc*  uncommon;  hie  Ours  to  be  correct 
or  incorrect;  a  conformation  to  be  good  or  bad. 
Heathens  have  worshipped  the  Deity  under  various 
forme  ;  matbraatlcal  figureo  are  the  only  true  fignroe 
with  which  .#e  are  acquainted :  the  cranlologtst  af- 
fects to  jtMbyj  of  characters  by  the  conformation  of  the 
skull. 

form  Od  figure  are  used  In  a  moral  application, 
although  conformation  Is  not. 

We  speak  of  adopting  a  form  of  faith,  a  format 
words,  a  form  of  godliness; 

O  ceremony!  show  me  but  thy  worth, 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and/arm, 

Creating  (ear  and  awe  in  other  men  1 

BHAXsnuaa. 
We  speak  of  cutting  a  showy,  a  dismal,  or  ridtoutoes 
figure ;  » Those  who  make  the  greatest  f 

arts  and  sciences  are  unJven  " 

British  nation.'— Addison. 
times  betaken  for  the  petaon  who  presents  the  form} 
Lo,  In  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood, 
Before  my  eyes  a  beauteous /em  appears ; 
A  virgin's  dress,  aad  modest  looks,  she  wean. 

Wvmm       • 
The  vrotd  figure  is  also  used  In  a  similar  manner. 

TO  FORM,  FASHION,  MOULD,  8HAP& 
To  form  is  to  put  into  a  /am,  which  is  here  as  be 
fore  (e.  Form)  the  generick  term :  to  faekion  Is  to  pot  * 
Into  a  particular  or  distinct  form:  to  mould  is  to  put 
Into  a  set  form:  toekepem  to  form  simply  as  it  re 
spects  the  exterlour.  As  every  thing  receives  a  form 
when  it  receives  existence,  to  form  conveys  the  idea 
of  producing ;  '  Horace  was  intimate  with  a  prince  of 
the  greatest  goodness  and  humanity  imaginable :  and 
his  court  was  formed  after  his  example.'— Stublx. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  formed  in  any 
distinct  or  remarkable  way,  we  may  speak  of  it  as 
faekioned :  •  By  the  bast  Information  that  I  could  get 


>  make  the  greatest  figure  in  most 
i  universally  allowed  to  he  of  the 
unison,     farm  may  also  aome- 


of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodigious 
pile  was  fashioned. Into  the  ekape  It  now  bears  by 
several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they  have  a 
wonderful  variety  In  this  country.'— Adoisoh.  God 
formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  around ;  be  fa- 
ekionod him  after  his  own  image.  When  we  wish  to 
represent  a  thine  aa  formed  according  to  a  precise  rule, 
we  should  say  It  was  moulded ;  thus  the  habits  of  a 
man  are  moulded  at  the  will  of  a  superlour ; 
How  dare  you,  mother,  endless  date  demand, 
For  vessesi  moulded  by  a  mortal  hand  1— Davos*. 


When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  receiving  the 
accidental  qualitiea  which  distinguish  it  from  others, 
we  talk  ofskapiug  It:  the  potter  okapee  the  day; 
the  milliner  shapes  the  bonnet;  a  man  ekapee  his 
actions  to  the  humours  of  another;  *  Those  nature 
bath  shaped  with  a  great  head,  narrow  breast,  aad 
shoulders  sticking  out,  seem  much  inclined  to  a  eoa- 
sumptton.'-~H*avnT. 

Nature  limn  formed  all  animated  beings  with  aa  la* 
atlnctive  desire  of  self-preservation.  Creatures  fa- 
ekionod like  ourselves  with  flesh  and  blood  cannot  at- 
tain to  the  perfection  of  spiritual  beings.  It  Is  sap- 
posed  by  some  that  the  human  mind  may  be  mention 
upon  the  principles  of  art  at  the  will  of  the  tastructer, 
with  the  same  ease  that  wax  may  be  seeped  into  the 
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«*fctoM*«*p«r  a  ansa,*  Omnia 
MM.   asstohewoTogtraooaiyinpart. 

TO  POSH,  COMPOSE,  OONBTTnJTBL 

Jem  («,  fens, /*«**)  sis^naes  (o  give  i/#m; 
gsmsv»snasthoaea»  sis^flVatton  at  sj  ven  — fa the 

under  she  bead  of  7V  seasftitett. 

Am  to  •  gcaarfcb  and  hssefniw  tana.  To  Cess- 
na** and  ssmfrtssN  are  mod—  of  fermlsf.  These 
wends  may  beeemtoyed  etcher  to  deajenaie  modes  of 

a  or  10  ctawactartoM  mines.    Things  may  be 
either  b*  yeBOTOortWofr;  they  an  towfoood 


Tbe  Nook)  are  be  drained 


Into  At  molds  prepar*d  j  from  which  he/ens/d 

Putt  his  own  toobv—MiLToa. 
Oneness  if  a  work  of  the  InteUect ;  '  Wordi  eo  pleaataf 
to  M  as  those  which  tbe  800  of  Ood  htoeself  hath 


possible  tor 

__     . 9  Van  act  of  power,  which  Ben 

mast  submit  to.    We /sne  a  party;  we/enaaptoa; 
we  semes*  a  book;  men  —n*tit*u  governments, 


efretoTor  a  ssmtsireis,  orthe  esgmeat  of  a  circle ;  *  All 
asdmnto  of  tbe  same  kladwtneb/em  a  society  are 
more  knowlnf  tbaa  others.'-- Annuo*.  A  society  if 
ssawsssd  of  UdMdseto; 

Nor  did  Israel 'scape 
*     TV  function,  when  their  borrowM  gold  eemosssd 
The  calf  to  Ortot-Miwron. 
Law  and  order  cmutituU  the  eeetnee  of  society;  *  To 
luceive  aod  to  coaunuaicate  assistance  constitute*  the 
happiness  or  buanm  1Mb.'— JoHweon.   Bo  lettera  and 
eygmta  *******  a  word;  bulseasetoeesanMaliocse- 
etfaaf*  a  word. 

FORMAL,  CEREMONIOUS. 
Jfrmal  aod  eorononiout,  from  form  and  certmony 
(a.  Jbrei,  coromonm ),  are  either  taken  in  an  Indifferent 
ataeo  with  respect  to  what  eontalne  form  and  coro- 
m*ay,  or  in  a  bad  aooee,  oa  expressing  tbe  excess  of 
form  and  ssrssmay.  A  pereon  expects  to  have  a 
formal  dhRnbwal  before  he  conekleri  blmeclf  as  dis- 
satosed;  people  of  fashion  pay  each  other  ccromouiouo 
vtotts,  by  way  of  keening  up  a  distant  Intercourse. 
Whatever  eojnmuaieatlons  are  made  (torn  one  govern- 
ment to  another  meet  be  made  ia  a  formal  manner; 
1  Aa  there  are  formml  and  written  leagues,  respective 
to  certain  enemies;  oo  there  to  a  natural  end  tacit  con- 
federation among  all  men  againat  the  common  enemiee 
of  human  aoclety.'— Bacon.  It  is  the  business  of  tbe 
church  to  regulate  the  eimuiumi  part  of  religion. 
4  Under  a  different  economy  of  religion,  Ood  was  more 


■  of  the  0(1011  and  ooromonioiu  part  of  his  wor- 
abJn,'— South. 
Jbnuel,  In  the  bad  sense,  to  opposed  to  easy:  eoro- 

ss  to  the  cordial    A  formml  carriage  prevents  a 

\  from  Indulging  himself  In  the  innocent  famt- 
1  of  friendly  infewooures; 

Jbneel  In  apparel, 

lyfikeafhU: 


In  gait  tad 
A  ssresiseJeu*  carriage  puts  a  stop  to  all  hospitality 


eurdyiL 

BHAXsrKAaa. 


end  hjadaess  Princes,  In  their  /enael  intercourse 
willl  cash  other,  know  nothing  of  tbe  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety; esmewawus  visitants  give  and  receive  enter- 
sainmsato,  without  tasting  any  of  the  enjoyments 
which  Bow  from  the  reciprocity  of  kind  offices;  *Prom 
the  moment  one  sets  up  for  aa  author,  one  must  be 
treated  aa  on  imsnfeusis,  that  la.  as  unfaithfully,  "  as 
a  Mag's  favourite,  or  as  a  king." '— Pora. 


TO  CAUSE,  OCCAAOff ,  CSaUl* 

To  sea**,  from  the  aahstantive  mm,  aaiuraflysto/ 
nines  to  be  tbe  cmmoe  of;  eecssisa,  from  tbe  aoon  mc- 
c*MM,eigniaeslobe  the  •ccssiea  of ;  crests,  to  Letia 
ere****,  participle  of  croo\  comes  from  the  Creak  asse» 
to  command,  and  scpsfrw  to  perform. 

Wbattocwsed  seems  to  fbOow  nataraly;  whath) 
occasioned  follows  mcidentaUy;  what  to  emoted  re- 
ceives its eihtence arbitrarily.  Awe 
accidents  occaoion.  deley ;  busy-bodie 

The  mtofortones  of  the  children  « 
tloaiothe  parents; 

Scarcely  aaBI  to  hnmaa  Hie  hfloaga. 


place; 


a  occasions  a  perm's  late  1 

•The  good  Psahnbt  conda 
ihoughto  widen  a  reflection  on  tbe  prosperous  statr- 
of  nto  affair*  had  sometimes  oetasi*n*d  in  Mm.*— At 


mosity  and  111-  will;  » Aslongastbepowenorabilnks 
which  are  ascribed  to  others  are  exerted  la  a  1011010 
of  action  remote  from  ours,  and  not  brought  into  com- 
petition with  talents  of  the  same  kind  to  which  we 
nave  pretensions,  they  ermu  no  jealousy.'— Ulus. 
TT>e  c<kUse  of  a  persoefs  nihfortunes  may  often  be 
traced  to  hto  own  mtoeondnct:  tbe  improper  beha- 
viour of  one  person  may  serene*  sn  ther  to  ask  for 
an  explanation :  jealousies  are  ertattd  In  the  minds  of 
relatives  by  aa  miascsessry  reserve  and  dtotanoa. 


.  TO  MAKfi,  DO,  ACT. 
Makty  in  Dutch  smJccb,  Saxon 
om  the  Greeks        "  " '*    '"* 
with  art;  as,  In 


from  the  Greek  lunay)  art,  staoifying  to  put  1 
with  art:  as,  In  German  (Am.  comes  probab 
the  Greek  Buvat  to  pot,  signifying  to  put,  or  put  m 


probeWyfr— 


order,  to  bring  to  paai ;  set,  In  Laim  sctsw,  from  ojs 
to  direct,  signifies  uterally  to  put  in  motion. 

We  cannot  make  without  d*i*g,  but  we  may  de 
(«.  To  met)  without  mmking:  to  do  is  simply  to  move 
for  a  certain  end ;  to  siaJUi*  to  A»,eosa  to  bring  some- 
thing into  being,  which  was  not  before:  we  macs  a 
thing  what  it  was  not  before ;  we  as  a  thing  la  the 
same  manner  as  we  did  H  before:  what  w  sieae  h> 
either  belter  or  worse,  or  the  same  as  another ; 

Empire !  thou  poor  and  despicable  thing! 

When  such  as  these  make  and  wueees  a  bine. 
Davos*. 
What  is  dons,  Is  done  either  wisely  or  unwisely; 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known, 

And  mess  tbe  age  to  come  my  owu-~CowtST. 
We  tt  whenever  we  ds  any  thing,  but  we  may  atr 
whhout  asm/  any  thing.  The  verb  act  to  always  In- 
transitive ;  and  as  transitive ;  we  ds  asmething,  bat 
not  est  something.  Tbe  act  approaches  nearest  la  the 
Idea  of  sievs;  it  Is  properly  the  exertion  of  power 
corporeal  or  mental:  do  is  closely  allied  to  e/esf ;  It  Is 
the  producing  an  effect  by  each  an  exertion.  They 
met  very  unwisely  who  attempt  to  ds  more  than  thaw 
abilities  will  enable  them  to  complete :  whatever  wa 
ds,  lot  us  be  careful  to  met  considerately ;  *  We  have 
made  this  a  maxim,  "That  a  man  who  to  commonly; 
called  good-natured  is  hardly  to  be  thanked  for  what 
faedsst,  because  half  that  Is  acted  about  him  todsns 
rather  by  bis  sufferance  than  approbation.*' " 


ACTION,  ACT,  DEED. 

The  words  action,  act,  and  dmoi\  though  derived 
from  the  preceding  verbs,  have  an  obvious  dtortnrttaoi 
in  their  meaning. 

•  We  mark  the  degrees  of  eefesn  which  Indicate 
energy;  we  mark  the  number  of  act*  which  may  sarea 
to  designate  a  habit  or  character :  w'e  speak  of  a  live!/, 
vehement,  or  impetuous  action ;  a  man  of  oeti&n,  tot 
distinction  from  a  mere  talker  or  an  Idler;  whatevat 
rests  without  influence  or  movement  has  tost  ha  ae- 
f»es:  we  speak  of  many  eels  of  a  particular  kind,- 
we  call  him  a  fool  who  commits  eonrtaltted  mcu  at 
folly ;  and  blm  a  niggard  who  eoromfce  nothing  but 
met*  of  meanness. 

Action  is  a  continued  exertiaa  of  power:  as*  fa  * 
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f  power;  the  physical 
Oar  actions  are  our  works  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word ;  our  acts  art  tire  operations 
of  oar  faculties.  The  character  of  a  nan  must  be 
judged  by  |ii»  action*',  the  merit  of  actions  depends 
oa  the  motive*  that  give  rise  to  them:  the  aet  of 
speaking  is  peculiar  to  man ;  but  the  acts  of  walking, 
running,  eating,  Ave  are  common  to  all  animals. 

Actions  may  be  considered  either  singly  or  col- 
lectively; acts  are  regarded  only  individually  and 
sfwcUieaUy :  we  speak  of  all  a  man's  actions,  but  not 


all  his  acts ;  we  say  a  good  actum,  a  virtuous  action,  a 

.  ant  an  act,  not  an  action  of  good- 

,  an  act  of  virtue,  an  act  of  ftith,  an  act  of  cha- 


cbaritable  actum 


rity,  and  the  like.  It  is  a  good  action  to  conceal  the 
faults  of  our  neighbours;  but  a  rare  act  of  charity 
among  men.  Many  noble  actions  are  done  in  private, 
the  consciousness  of  which  Is  the  only  reward  of  the 
doer ;  the  wisest  of  men  may  occasionally  commit 
acts  of  loily  which  are  not  imputable  to  their  genera) 
character ;  *  Many  of  those  actons  which  are  apt  to 
procure  fame  are  not  in  their  nature  conducive  to  our 
ultimate  happiness.'— Aooiaoa.  Nothing  can  be  a 
greater  act  of  imprudence  than  not  to  take  an  occa- 
sional review  of  our  past  actions;  'I  desire  thai  the 
same  rule  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  fraternity  of 
heathen  gods ;  it  being  my  design  to  condemn  every 
poem  to  the  flames,  In  which  Jupiter  thunders  or 
exercises  any  act  of  authority  which  does  not  belong 
to  him.*— Apdisok. 

Action*  Is  a  term  applied  to  whatever  is  done  in 
general ;  aet  to  that  which  is  remarkable  or  that  re- 
quires to  be  distinguished.  The  sentiments  of  the 
heart  are  easier  to  be  discovered  by  one'sadieae  than  by 
one's  words :  it  is  an  heroick  aet  to  forgive  our  enemy, 
when  we  are  in  a  condition  to  be  revenged  on  him. 
The  good  man  is  cautious  in  all  his  actions  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  evil :  a  great  prince  is  anxious 
to  mark  every  year  by  soma  distinguished  aet  of  wis- 
dom or  viitne. 

Act  and  deed  are  both  employed  for  what  is  re- 
markable ;  but  act  denotes  only  one  single  thing  done ; 
Who  forth  from  nothing  cail'd  this  comely  frame, 
Bhv  will  and  act,  his  word  and  work  the  same. 

Pkiob. 
Deed  implies  some  complicated  performance,  some- 
thing achieved :  we  display  but  one  quality  or  power 
In  performing  an  act;  we  display  many,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  in  performing  a  deed.  A  prince  dis- 
tinguishes himself  by  act*  of  mercy;  the  commander 
of  an  army  by  martial  deeds ; 

I  on  the  other  side 
Un'd  no  ambition  to  commend  my  dude: 
The  deed*  themselves,  though  mute,  spoke  loud  the 
doer. — Milton. 
Acta  of  disobedience  in  youth  frequently  lead  to  the 
of  the  foulest  deeds  in  more  advanced 
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DEED,  EXPLOIT,  ACHIEVEMENT,  FEAT. 

Deed,  from  ds,  expresses  the  thing  done ;  exploit,  In 
French  exploit*  most  probably  changed  from  expUco- 
tus,  signifies  the  thing  unfolded  or  displayed ;  achieve- 
ment, from  achieve,  signifies  the  thing  achieved :  feat, 
in  French  fait,  Latin  /actum,  from  facto,  signifies  the 
thing  done. 

The  first  three  words  rise  progressively  on  each 
other:  deeds,  compared  with  the  others,  is  employed 
for  that  which  is  ordinary  or  extraordinary ;  exploit 
and  achievement  are  used  only  for  the  extraordinary ; 
the  latter  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  former. 

Deeds  must  always  be  characterised  as  good  or  bad, 
magnanimous  or  atrocious,  and  the  like,  except  In 
poetry,  where  the  term  becomes  elevated ; 

Great  PoWo!  thou  for  whom  thy  Rome  prepares 

The  ready  triumph  of  thy  finish'd  wars ; 

b  there  in  fate  aa  hoar  reserv'd  for  me 

Ta  sing  thy  deeds  In  numbers  worthy  thee  f 

DRTOEir. 

JBspfsit  and  achievement  do  not  necessarily  require 
aay  epithets;  they  are  always  taken  in  the  proper 
sense  for  something  great    Exploit ,  when  compared 

•Girard    •*  Action,  aete," 


with  achievement,  la  a  term  used  In  plain  prose;  it 
designates  not  so  much  what  is  great  as  what  Is  real ; 
achievement  is  most  adapted  to  poetry  and  romance: 
it  soars  above  what  the  eye  sees,  and  the  ear  hears,  ami 
affords  scope  for  the  imagination.  Martial  deeds  are 
as  Interesting  to  the  reader  as  to  the  performer ;  the 
pages  of  modern  history  will  be  crowded  with  the 
exploits  of  Englishmen  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  those 
or  ancient  and  fabulous  history  are  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  heroes  and  demigods.  An  exploit 
marks  only  personal  bravery  in  action ;  aa  achieve 
ment  denotes  elevation  of  character  in  every  respect, 
grandeur  of  design,  promptitude  in  execution,  ana 
valour  in  action. 

An  exploit  may  be  executed  by  the  design  and  at  the 
will  of  another ;  a  common  soldier  or  an  army  may 
perform  exploits; 

High  matter  thou  enjoin'st  me,  O  prime  of  meal 
Sad  task  and  bard ;  for  how  shall  I  relate 
To  human  sense  th*  invisible  exploits 
Of  warring  spirits  t— Miltom. 
An  achievement  is  designed  and  executed  by  the 
achiever;  Hercules  is  distingulebed  fbr%hls  achieve- 
ment* :  and  In  the  same  manner  we  speak  of  the 
achievements  of  knigbis-errant  or  of  great  rommsn- 
ders; 

Great  spoDs  and  trophies  galn'd  by  thee  they  bear, 
Then  let  thy  own  achievements  be  thy  share. 

Sbtbbjc. 
Feat  approaches  nearest  to  exploit  in  signification ; 
the  former  marks  sklH,  and  the, latter  resolution.  The 
feats  of  chivalry  displayed  in  justs  and  tournamenta 
were  In  former  times  as  much  esteemed  as  warlike 
exploits; 

Much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigious  might,  and  feats  perform'd. 

MlLTOK. 

Exploit  and  feat  are  often  used  in  derision,  to  mark 
the  absence  of  those  qualities  in  the  actions  of  indivi- 
duals. The  soldier  who  affects  to  be  foremost  in  situa- 
tions where  there  is  no  danger  cannot  be  more  pro- 
perly derided  than  by  terming  his  action  an  exploit: 
he  who  prides  hlmsejf  on  the  display  of  skill  In  the 
performance  of  a  paltry  trick  may  be  laughed  at  for 
having  performed  a  feat. 

ACTION,  GESTURE,  GESTICULATION,  FOB 
TORE,  ATTITUDE,  POSITION.  j 

Action  Is  either  the  act  of  acting,  or  the  manner  of 
acting ;  vesture,  In  French  geste,  Latin  gestus,  par 
ticiple  of  gero  to  carry  one's  self,  signifies  the  manner 
of  carrying  one's  body ;  gesticulation,  In  Latin  gee- 
ticulatto,  comes  from  gesticulor  to  make  many  ges- 
tures ;  posture,  in  French  poeture,  Latin  pasitura  a 
position,  comes  fromvesifu*,  participle  of  peno,  signi- 
fying the  manner  of  placing  one's  self;  "tt**u4tw  in 
French  altitude^  Italian  attitudine,  is  changed  from 
aptitude,  signifying  a  propriety  as  to  disposition. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  state  of  the  body ; 
the  former  three  indicating  a  state  of  motion ;  toe 
latter  two  a  state  of  rest.  Action  respects  the  move- 
ments  of  the  body  In  general ;  gesture  is  an  action 
indicative  of  some  particular  state  of  mind4,  gesticu- 
lation Is  a  species  of  artificial  gesture.  Raising  the 
arm  is  an  action;  bowing  is  &  gesture. 

Actions  may  be  ungraceful;  gestures  Indecent  A 
sultsble  action  sometimes  gives  great  force  to  the  words 
that  are  uttened;  'Cicero  concludes  bis  celebrated 
book  "de  Oratore"  with  some  precepts  for  pronun- 
ciation and  action,  without  which  part  he  affirms  that 
the  best  orator  in  the  world  can  never  succeed.'-^ 
Huohbs.  Gestures  often  supply  the  place  of  lan- 
guage between  people  of  different  nations ;  « Our  best 
actors  are  somewhat  at  a  Ices  to  support  themselves 
with  proper  geeture,  as  they  move  from  any  considera- 
ble distance  to  the  front  of  the  stage.'— SraxLa.  Ac- 
tions characterize  a  man  as  vulgar  or  we)U>red  ;  ges- 
tures mark  the  temper  of  the  mtnd.  There  are  many 
actions  which  It  is  the  object  of  education  to  prevent 
from  growing  Into  habits:  savages  express  the  vehe- 
ment passions  of  the  mind,  by  vehement  gestures  on 
every  occasion,  even  in  their  amnsementa.  An  extra- 
vagant or  unnatural  gesture  is  termed  a  gestievlatiou  ; 
a  sycophant,  who  wishes  to  cringe  Into  favour  with 
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the  great,  dean  largely  In  gesticulation  to  mark  bla 
devotion ;  a  bufflxm  who  attempts  to  imitate  the  goo- 
tares  of  another  "will  use  gesticulation;  and  the  mon- 
key who  apes  the  actions  of  human  beings  does  so  by 
meant  of  gesticulations :  « Neither  the  judges  of  our 
laws,  nor  the  representatives  of  the  people,  would  be 
much  affected  by  laboured  gesticulation,  or  believe 
any  man  the  more,  became  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or 
palled  his  cheeks.'— Joasso*. 

Pooture*  is  a  mode  of  placing  the  body  more  or 
1«as  differing  from  tbe  ordinary  habits ;  attitude  is  the 
manner  ofkeeplng  tbe  body  more  or  less  suitable  to 
the  existing  circumstances.  A  posture,  however  con- 
venient, is  never  assumed  without  exertion ;  it  is  there- 
fore willingly  changed :  an  attitude,  though  not  usual, 
is  still  according  to  the  nature  of  things;  it  is  therefore 
readily  preserved.  A  posture  is  singular ;  it  has  some- 
thing in  It  which  departs  from  the  ordinary  carriage 
of  the  body,  and  makes  it  remarkable ;  'Falsehood  Tn 
a  short  time  found  by  experience,  that  her  superiority 
consisted  only  in  the  celerity  of  her  course,  and  tbe 
change  of  her  posture.'— Joiiksom.  An  attitude  is 
striking ;  it  Is  the  natural  expression  of  character  or 
impression ;  '  Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  copy 
the  mien  and  attitudes  of  truth.'— Johksox.  A  brave 
man  wilt  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  defence,  with- 
out assuming  an  attitude  of  defiance. 

Strange  and  forced  positions  of  the  body  are  termed 
postures ;  noble,  agreeable,  and  expressive  forms  of 
carriage,  are  called  attitudes :  mountebanks  and  clowns 
put  themselves  into  ridiculous  postures  in  order  to 
excite  laughter;  actors  assume  graceful  attitudes  to 
represent  their  characters.  Postures  are  to  the  body 
what  grimace*  are  to  the  lace;  attitudes  are  to  the 
body  what  air  is  to  the  figure:  he  who  in  attempting 
to  walk  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  dancer,  puts  himself 
into  a  ridiculous  posture ;  a  graceful  and  elegant  atti- 
tude in  dancing  becomes  an  affected  and  laughable 
posture  In  another  case. 

Postures  are  sometimes  usefully  employed  in  stage 
dancing;  the  attitudes  are  necessarily  employed  by 
painters,  sculptors,  dancing  masters,  mid  other  artists. 
Posture  is  said  of  the  whole  body ;  tbe  rest,  of  parti- 
cular limbs  or  parts.  Attitude  and  posture  are  figu- 
ratively applied  to  other  objects  besides  the  body : 
armies  assume  a  menacing  attitude;  in  a  critical  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  extraordinary  skill  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  government ;  *  Milton  has  presented  this 
violent  spirit  (Moloch)  as  the  first  that  rises  in  that 
assembly  to  give  his  opinion  upon  their  present  pos- 
ture of  affaire.'— Addison. 

Position,  when  compared  with  posture,  is  taken  only 
In  regard  to  persons,  In  which  case  the  posture,  un  ob- 
served above,  Is  a  species  of  position,  namely,  an  arti- 
ficial position:  if  a  person  stands  tiptoe,  In  order  to 
see  to  a  greater  distance,  he  may  be  said  to  put  him- 
self into  that  position;  but  if  a  dancer  do  the  same, 
as  a  part  of  his  performance,  It  becomes  a  posture :  so, 
lift ewlae,  when  one  leans  against  the  wall  it  is  a  lean- 
ing position ;  '  Every  step,  in  the  progression  of  exist- 
ence, changes  our  position  with  respect  to  the  things 
about  us.'— Johhsom.  But  when  one  theatrically  bends 
bis  body  backward  or  forward,  it  is  a  posture :  one 
may,  tn  tbe  same  mannerjsit  in  an  erect  position^  or 
m  a  reclining  posture;  '  when  I  entered  his  room,  he 
was  sitting  in  a  contemplative  posture,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground ;  after  he  had  continued  in  his 
reverie  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  rose  up  and 
seemed  by  his  gestures  to  take  leave  of  some  Invisible 
guest'— Hawkisworth. 

ACTION,  AGENCY,  OPERATION. 
Action  (v.  To  aot)  is  the  effect,  agency  the  cause. 
Action  Is  inherent  in  the  subject ; 
noble  English,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  power  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by, 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  notion.— Si 
Agency  la  something  exterlour ;  it  is,  in  met,  putting  a 
thing  into  action :  in  this  manner,  the  whole  world  is 
In  action  through  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Being; 
•A  few  advances  there  are  in  tbe  following  papers 
tending  to  assert  the  superintendence  and  agency  of 
Providence  in  the  natural  world.*—  Woodward.  Some- 

•  Boubaud ;  "Posture,  attitude.** 


times  tbe  word  action  Is  taken  m  tin  sense  of  acUa* 
upon,  when  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  agency;  *E 
is  better  therefore  that  the  earth  should  move  about  its 
own  centra,  and  make  those  useful  vkissitudesof  sight 
and  day,  than  expose  always  the  same  side  to  the  action 
of  the  stm.'— Bbntlxt.  Operation,  from  the  Latin 
operatic,  and  opera  labour  or  opus  need,  signifying  the 
work  that  is  needful,  is  action  for  a  speclfick  end,  and 
according  to  a  rule ;  as  the  operation  of  nature  in  tbe 
article  of  vegetation ; 

The  tree  whose  operation  brings 

Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  shun  thou  to  taste. 

Miltos. 

ACTIVE,  DILIGENT,  INDU8TBIOU8,  ASSIDU- 
OUS, LABORIOUS. 

Active,  from  the  verb  to  act)  implies  a  propensity  to 
act,  to  be  doing  something  without  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  object;  diligent,  in  French  diligent,  Latin  rftlt- 
gons,  participle  ofdiligo  to  choose  or  like,  implies  an 
attachment  to  an  object,  and  consequent  attention  to 
it ;  industrious,  in  French  industrieuz,  Lathi  indue, 
trims,  is  probably  formed  from  intra  within  and  rtruo 
to  build,  make,  or  do,  signifying  an  Inward  or  tho- 
rough Inclination  to  be  engaged  in  some  serious  work ; 
assiduous,  In  French  assidn,  in  Latin  assiduvs,  Is 
compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  siduns  from  sedeo  to  sit, 
signifying  to  alt  close  to  a  thing ;  laborious,  in  French 
laborieux,  Latin  laboriosus,  from  labour,  implies  be- 
longing to  labour,  or  the  inclination  to  labour. 

We  are  active  if  we  are  only  ready  to  exert  our 
powers,  whether  to  any  end  or  not;  *  Providence  has 
made  the  human*  sou)  an  active  being.*— Josmson. 
We  are  diligent  when  we  are  active  for  some  speclfick 
end ;  '  A  constant  and  tinfaiHng  obedience  Is  above  the 
reach  of  terrestrial  diligence.'-^ Johksoh.  We  are  m- 
dustrious  when  no  tune  is  left  unemployed  in  some 
serious  pursuit;  *It  has  been  observed  by  writers  of 
morality,  that  in  order  to  quicken  human  industry, 
Providence  has  so  contrived  that  our  dally  food  is  not 
to  be  procured  without  much  pains  and  labour.'— 
Addisoh.  We  are  assiduous  if  we  do  not  leave  a 
tiling  until  it  is  finished ;  •  If  ever  a  cure  is  performed 
on  a  patient,  where  quacks  are  concerned,  ibey  can 
claim  no  greater  share  in  it  than  Virgil's  lapis  in  the. 
curing  of  JEueas;  he  tried  his  skill,  was  very  assi- 
duous about  tiie  wound,  and  indeed  was  the  ouly 
visible  means  that  relieved  the  hero;  but  the  poet 
assures  us  It  was  the  particular  assistance  of  a  deity 
that  speeded  the  operation.'— Partes.  We  are  labo- 
rious when  the  bodily  or  mental  powers  are  regularly 
employed  in  some  hard  labour;  *  If  we  look  into  the 
brute  creation,  we  find  all  its  individuals  engaged  In  a 
painful  and  laborious  way  of  life  to  procure  a  neces- 
sary subsistence  for  themselves.'— Amnson. 

A  man  may  be  actios  without  being  diUgent,  sines 
he  may  employ  himself  in  what  hi  of  no  importance; 
but  he  can  scarcely  he  diligent  without  being  scats*, 
since  diligence  supposes  some  degree  of  activity  In 
one's  application  to  a  useful  object.  A  man  may  be 
diligent  without  being  industrious,  for  he  may  dili- 
gently employ  himself  about  a  particular  fkvourite 
object  without  employing  himself  constantly  in  the 
same  way ;  and  he  may  be  industrious  without  being 
diligent,  since  diligence  implies  a  free  exercise  of  the 
mental  as  well  as  corporeal  powers,  but  industry  ap- 
plies principally  to  manual  labour.  Activity  ami  dili- 
gence are  therefore  commonly  the  property  of  lively  or 
strong  minds,  but  industry  may.  be  associated  with 
moderate  talents.  A  man  may  be  diligent  without 
being  assiduous  ;  but  he  cannot  be  assiduous  without 
being  diligent,  for  assiduity  Is  a  sort  of  persevering 
diligence.  A  man  may  be  industrious,  without  being 
laborious,  but  not  vice  versd;  for  laboriousncss  is  a 
severer  kind  of  industry. 

The  active  man  is  never  easy  without  an  employ- 
ment ;  the  diligent  man  is  contented  with  the  employ- 
ment be  has;  the  industrious  man  goes  from  one  em- 
ployment to  tbe  other:  the  assiduous  man  seeks  to 
attain  the  end  of  his  employment:  Ibelaoorwus  man 
spares  no  pains  or  labour  In  following  his  employment. 

Activity  is  of  great  importance  for  those  who  have 
the  management  of  public  concerns :  diligence  in  busi- 
ness contributes  greatly  to  snecess :  industry  Is  of  great 
value  In  obtaining  a  livelihood:  without  assiduity  no 
advances  can  be  made  in  science  or  literature;  and 
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vtKbont  laborious  exertions,  considerable  attainments 
are  not  to  be  expected  In  many  literary  pursuits. 

Active  minds  set  on  fo<rt  inquiries  to  which  the  tsr 
dnstrious,  by  assiduous  application,  and  diligent  if  not 
laborious  research,  often  afford  satisfactory  answers, 

ACTIVE,  BRISK,  AGILE,  NIMBLE. 

Active  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
brisk  has  a  common  origin  with  fresh,  which  Is  in 
Bason  fersh,  Dutch  frisch  or  bersk,  Danish  frisk, 
fersk,  etc. ;  a  file,  in  Latin  agilis,  comes  from  the  same 
verb  as  active,  signifying  a  fitness,  a  readiness  to  act  or 
move;  nimble  Is  probably  derived  from  the  Saxon 
neuten  to  take,  Implying  a  4tnes*  or  capacity  to  take 
any  thing  by  a  celerity  of  movement 

Activity  respects  one's  transactions ;  brisk****,  one's 
sports :  men  are  active  In  carrying  on  business ;  chil- 
dren are  brisk  In  their  play.  Agility  refers  to  the  light 
and  easy  carriage  of  (he  body  in  springing ;  ntmbls- 
ness  to  Its  quick  and  gliding  movements  In  running. 
A  rope-dancer  is  agile;  a  female  moves  nimbly. 

Activity  results  from  ardour  of  mind ;  *  There  is  not 
a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  invention ;  yet 
In  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease  and  activity,  thai 
we  are  not  sensible  when  the  faculty  is  employed.'— 
Addison.  Briskness  springs  from  vivacity  of  feeling ; 
*  1  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  and  attacked 
her  so  briskly  that  1  thought  myself  within  a  fortnight 
of  her.'— BroaBLu  Agility  Is  produced  by  corporeal 
vigour,  and  habitual  strong  exertion;  'When  the 
Prince  touched  his  stirrup,  and  was  going  to  speak, 
the  officer,  with  an  incredible  agility,  threw  himself  on 
the  earth  and  kissed  his  feet'— Stkkl*.  Jfimbleness 
results  from  an  effort  to  move  lightly ; 

O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  this  way.— Miltom. 

ACTIVE,  BUSY,  OFFICIOUS. 

Active  signifies  the  same  as  before;  busy,  In  Baxon 
gebisgod,  from  bisglun,  in  German  beschdftigt,  from 
beschdfUgen  to  occupy,  and  sckaffen  to  make  or  do, 
Implies  a  propensity  to  be  occupied ;  officious,  in  French 
aMcieux,  Latin  officio  sus,  from  offiehm  duty  or  service, 
signifies  a  propensity  to  perform  some  service  or  office 

Active  respects  the  habit  or  disposition  of  the  mind ; 
busy  and  officious,  either  the  disposition  of  the  mind, 
or  the  employment  of  the  moment :  the  former  regards 
every  species  of  employment ;  the  latter  only  particular 
kinds  of  employment  An  active  person  Is  ever  ready 
to  be  employed ;  a  person  Is  busy,  when  he  Is  actually 
employed  In  any  object;  he  Is  officious,  when  he  Is 
employed  for  others. 

Active  Is  always  taken  in  a  good,  or  at  least  an  In- 
different sense ;  it  is  opposed  tolazy ;  '  The  pursuits  of 
the  active  part  of  mankind  arc  either  in  the  paths  of 
religion  and  virtue,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  roads 
to  wealth,  honour,  or  pleasures.'— Addison.  Busy, 
as  it  respects  occupation, is  mostly  in  a  good  sense; 
•We  see  multitudes  busy  In  the  pursuit  of  riches,  at 
the  expense  of  wisdom  and  virtue.'— Jobksoh.  It  Is 
opposed  to  being  at  leisure ;  as  it  respects  disposition, 
It  is  always  In  a  bad  sense;  '  The  air-pump,  the  baro- 
meter, the  quadrant,  and  the  like  inventions,  were 
thrown  out  to  those  busy  spirits  (politicians),  as  tubs 
and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let  the  ship 
sail  on  without  disturbance.'— Annzsoa.  Officious  is 
never  taken  In  a  good  sense;  It  implies  being  busy 
without  discretion.  To  an  active  disposition,  nothing 
If  more  irksome  than  Inaction ;  but  It  is  not  concerned 
to  Inquire  Into  the  utility  of  the  action.  It  is  better  for 
a  person  to  be  busy  than  quite  unemployed ;  but  a 
busy  person  will  employ  himself  about  the  concerns  of 
others,  when  he  has  none  of  his  own  sufficiency  im- 
portant to  engage  his  attention :  an  officious  person  Is 
as  unfortunate  as  be  is  troublesome;  when  he  strives 
to  serve  be  has  tne  misfortune  to  annoy ;  •  I  was  forced 
to  quit  my  first  lodgings  by  reason  of  an  officious  land- 
lady, that  would  be  asking  me  every  morning  how  I 
had  slept*— Addiboh. 

SEDULOUS,  DILIGENT,  ASSDDUOUS. 
Sedulous,  from  the  Latin  **d*7**and  sedeo,  signifies 
sitting  close  to  a  thing  :  diligent,  *  Active,  diligent  ; 
assiduous,  v.  Active,  diligent. 


The  idea  of  application  Is  expressed  by  these  epl 
tbets,  but  sedulous  is  a  particular,  diligent  is 'a  general 
term :  one  is  sedulous  by  habits ;  one  Is  diligent  either 
habitually  or  occasionally :  a  sedulous  scholar  pursues 
bis  studies  with  a  regular  and  close  application ;  a 
scholar  may  be  diligent  at  a  certain  period,  though  not 
invariably  so.  Sedulity  seems  to  mark  the  very  essen- 
tial property  of  application,  that  is,  adhering  closely  to 
an  object;  but  diligence  expresses  one's  attachment  to 
a  thing,  as  evinced  by  an  eager  pursuit  of  it :  the 
former,  therefore,  bespeaks  the  steadiness  of  the  char 
racier ;  the  latter  merely  the  turn  of  one's  inclination : 
one  Is  sedulous  from  a  conviction  of  the  lmportrnce 
of  the  thing:  one  may  be  diligent  by  fits  and  starts, 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  moment 

Assiduous  and  sedulous  both  express  the  qualify  of 
sitting  or  sticking  close  to  a  thing,  but  the  former  may, 
like  diligent,  be  employed  on  a  partial  occasion;  the 
latter  Is  always  permanent :  we  may  be  assiduous  in 
our  attentions  to  a  person ;  but  we  are  sedulous  In  the 
important  concerns  of  life.  Sedulous  peculiarly  re- 
spects the  qaiet  employments  of  life;  a  teacher  may 
be  entitled  sedulous;  *  One  thing  I  would  oiler  is  that 
he  would  constantly  and  sedulously  read  Tully,  which 
will  Insensibly  work  him  into  a  good  Latin  style.'— 
Locks.  Diligent  respects  the  active  employments; 
* 1  would  recommend  a  diligent  attendance  on  the 
courts  of  justice  (to  a  student  for  the  bar).'— Domciko. 
One  is  diligent  at  work:  assiduity  holds  a  middle 
rank ;  It  may  be  employed  equally  for  that  which 
requires  active  exertion,  or  otherwise:  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  or  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  our  attendance  upon  a  person,  or  the  per 
formanee  of  any  office ; 

And  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sks, 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task. 

Thomson. 


BEADY,  APT,  PROMPT. 

Ready,  from  the  German  bertiUn  to  prepare,  signi- 
fies prepared ;  apt,  In  Latin  aptus,  signifies  literally 
fit ;  prompt,  in  Latin  promptus,  from  promo  to  draw 
forth,  signifies  literally  drawn  to  a  point 

Ready  is  in  general  applied  to  that  which  has  been 
intentionally  prepared  for  a  given  purpose; 

The  god  himself  with  ready  trident  stands 

And  opes  the  deep,  and  spreads  the  moving  sands. 

Drydkk. 

Promptness  and  aptness  are  species  of  readiness, 
which  lie  in  the  personal  endowments  or  disposition: 
hence  we  speak  of  things  being  ready  for  a  Journey ; 
persons  being  apt  to  learn,  or  prompt  to  obey  or  to 
reply.  Ready,  when  applied  to  persons,  characterizes 
the  talent;  as  a  ready  wit.  Apt  characterizes  the 
habits;  as  apt  to  judge  by  appearance,  or  apt  to 
decide  hastily ;  and  is  also  employed  in  the  same  sense 
figuratively ;  '  Poverty  is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into 
envy,  riches  Into  arrogance.'— Addison.  Prompt  cha- 
racterizes more  commonly  the  particular  action,  and 
denotes  the  willingness  of  the  aaeni,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  he  performs  the  action ;  as  prompt  in  ex- 
ecuting a  command,  or  prompt  to  listen  to  what  is  said ; 
so  likewise  whnn  a|iplied  to  things  personal ; 
Let  not  the  fervent  tongue, 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth 
Gain  on  your  purpos'd  will.— Thomson. 

ALERTNESS,  ALACRITY. 

Alertness,  from  ales  a  wing,  designates  corporeal 
activity  or  readiness  for  action ;  alacrity,  from  acer 
sharp,  brisk,  designates  mental  activity. 

We  proceed  with  alertness,  when  the  body  Is  In  inj 
full  vigour ; 

The  wings  that  waft  oar  riches  out  of  sight 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows;  ahd  the  alert 
And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  Joints 
That  never  tire,  soon  fans  them  ail  away. 

Cowrca. 

We  proceed  with  alacrity  when  the  mind  Is  In  fun 
pursuit  of  an  object :  '  In  dreams  it  Is  wonderful  to 
observe  with  what  sprightllness  and  alacrity  the  soul 
exerts  herself.'— Anotsox. 
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ENGLISH  STNONTMJES. 


ACTOR,  AGENT. 

-Time  terms  vary  according  to  the  different  mud 
of  the  verb  from  which  they  are  drawn ;  actor  is  used 
for  one  who  does  any  thing  or  acte  a  part;  *  Of  ail  the 
patriarchal  histories,  that  of  Joseph  and  hie  brethren 
la. the  moat  remarkable,  for  the  characters  of  the  actor*, 
and  the  instructive  nature  of  the  events.'— Blur.  An 
agent  ia  one  who  puts  other  things  In  action,  particu- 
larly aa  diatlngulshed  from  the  patient  or  tiling  acted 
upon ;  'They  produced  wonderful  effects,  by  the  pro- 
per application  of  ******  to  patients.'— Thmfxe.  The 
Agmt  is  also  an  active  being,  or  one  possessing  the 
faculty  of  action ; 

Heav*n  made  ua  agents  free  to  good  or  111, 
And  forc'd  It  not,  tho*  he  foresaw  the  will 
Detosh. 

An  agent  In  a  piece  of  fiction  la  the  being  who  per- 
forms the  actions  narrated ;  *  I  expect  that  no  Pagan 
*****  shall  be  introduced  Into  the  poem,  or  anyfact 
related  which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good 
conscience.'— Aooisos.  Hence  It  is  thai  the  word 
motor  ta  taken  In  the  sense  of  a  player,  and  an  agsnt 
in  the  mercantile  sense  of  a  (actor,  or  one  who  acts  in 
another's  stead. 


ACTOR,  PLATER,  PERFORMS*. 

The  attar  and  player  both  perform  on  a  stage;  but 
the  former  is  said  in  relation  to  the  part  that  is  acted, 
the  latter  to  the  profession  that  is  followed.  We  may 
be  attars  occasionally  without  being  players  profes- 
sionally, but  we  may  be  slayer*  without  deserving  the 
name  of  actors.  Those  who  personate  characters  for 
their  amusement  are  actors  but  not  players ;  those 
who  do  the  earne  for  a  livelihood  are  players  as  well  as 
aetore  ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  company  of  players,  not 
•tiers.   So  likewise  in  the  figurative  sense,  wl>oever 


any  duration  being  peat  implies  that  It  wan  once  pas* 
sent ;  for  the  idea  of  being  once  present  is  actually  la* 
eluded  In  the  idea  of  its  being  past'— Annuo*.  It  ia 
but  too  frequent  for  men  to  disguise  their  real  senti- 
ments, ullhotigh  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain 
positive  evidence  of  their  insincerity ;  *  VVe  may  and 
do  converse  with  God  in  person  really,  and  to  all  the 
purposes  of  (riving  and  receiving,  though  not  visibly.' 
— South.  l  Dissimulation  is  taken  for  a  mau*s  posi- 
tive professing  himself  to  be  what  he  it  not'— Booth 


TO  PERPETRATE,  COMMIT. 

The  idea  of  doing  something  wrong  is  common  to 
'        "  but  perpetrate,  from  the  Latin  j 


compounded  of  per  and  petro,  in  Greek  spdrrw,  signi- 
fying thoroughly  to  compass  or  bring  about,  is  a  much 
more  determined  proceeding  than  that  of  committing 
One  may  commit  offences  of  various  degree  and  meg- 

-"  J-    *■  -    -  *         "  •   peof 


.  but  one  perpetrates  crimes  only,  and  those  d 
the  more  heinous  kind.  A  lawless  banditti,  wis) 
spend  their  lives  in  the  perpetration  of  the  most  horrid 
crimes,  are  ne\  to  be  restrained  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice; 

Then  shows  the  forest  which,  In  sfhnMimes, 
Fierce  Romulus,  tor  perpetrmtad  crimes, 
A  refuge  made.'— Daman. 
He  who  commits  any  offence  against  the  good  order  of 
society  exposes  himself  to  the  censure  of  others,  who 
may  be  his  inftrioura  lit  certain  respects ;  •  The  ana- 
carriages  of  the  great  designs  of  princes  are  of  little 
use  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  seem  very  little  inter- 
ested in  admonitions  against  errours  which  they  can- 
not owswit.'— Jonjrson. 


But  he  only  Is  a  player  who  performs  the 

fictitious  part ;  hence  the  former  is  taken*  In  a  bad  or 
■pod  sense,  according  to  circumstances ;  'Ckero  b 
known  to  have  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Roscius  the 
ast*r.'--Ho«HBs.  Player  is  always  token  in  a  less 
favourable  sense,  from  the  artificiality  which  attaches 
to  his  profession ; 

All  the  world 's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 
Shaxsmuhb. 
The  term  performer  Is  now  used  In  the  sense  of  one 
who  performs  a  part  In  a  theatrical  exhibition,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  application  to  the  Individual  in  esti- 
mating the  merits  pf  his  performance,  as  a  good  or  bad 
performer. 

ACTUAL,  REAL,  POSTTrVE. 

Actual,  ta  French  actual,  Latin  metmaUs,  from  actio 
a  deed,  signifies  belonging  to  the  thing  done;  real,  to 
French  rest,  Latin  reatis,  from  res,  signifies  belonging 
to  the  thins  as  it  is;  positive,  ia  French  posity,  Latin 
posiOvus,  from  nans  to  place  or  fix,  signifies  the  ststo 
or  quality  of  being  fixed,  established. 

What  is  actual  has  proof  of  its  existence  within 
Itself,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the  eye ;  what  is  real  may 
be  satisfactorily  proved  to  exist ;  and  what  is  positive 
precludes  the  necessity  of  a  proof.  Actual  Is  opposed 
to  the  supposititious,  conceived  or  reported ;  real  to 
S^htnil         lma«ln*rT;  positive  to  the  uncertain, 

Whatever  is  the  condition  of  a  thing  for  the  time 
being  is  the  actual  condition ;  sorrows  are  real  which 
flow  from  a  substantial  cause ;  proofs  are  positive 
which  leave  the  mmd  In  no  uncertainty.  The  actual 
state  of  a  nation  ia  not  to  be  ascertained  by  individual 
Instances  of  poverty,  or  the  reverse;  there  are  but 
few,  if  any,  real  objects  of 


INACTIVE,  INERT,  LAZY,  SLOTHFUL, 
SLUGG03H. 

A  retnetance  to  bodily  exertion  is  common  to  afl 
these  terms.  Inactive  is  the  most  general  and  un- 
qualified term  of  all ;  it  expresses  simply  the  want  of 
a  stimulus  to  exertion ;  inert  »  something  more  posi- 
tive, from  the  Latin  tners  or  sens  arts  without  art  or 
mind ;  it  denotes  a  spechlck  deficiency  either  ia  body 
or  mind ;  buy,  which  has  the  same  signification  aa 
given  under  the  head  of  Idle ;  slothful,  from  slow,  thai 
m,  full  of  slowness ;  and  sluggish  from  slug,  that  1% 


like  a  slug,  drowsy  and  heavy,  all  rise  upon  one  on- 
to denote  an  expressly  defective  temperament  of 


other  toe 


i  beggars;  many yssttis*  facta  have  been  related 
of  the  deception  which  they  have  practised.  By  an 
actual  survey  of  human  life,  we  are  alone  enabled  to 
foam  Just  opinions  of  mankind ;  *  The  very  notion  of 

•  Vide  Glrard :  *  Acteor,  eomedlen.' 


the  body  which  directly  Impedes  action. 

To  be  inactive  is  to  be  indisposed  to  action ;  that  k, 
to  the  performance  of  any  office,  to  the  doing  any  epe- 
ciflck  business:  to  be  iturt  is  somewhat  more ;  it  is  to 
be  indisposed  to  movement :  to  be  laxy  is  to  move  with 
pain  to  one's  self:  to  be  slothful  is  never  to  move 
otherwise  than  slowly :  to  be  sluggish  Is  to  move  la  % 
sleepy  and  heavy  manner. 

A  person  may  be  inactive  from  a  variety  of  lae|» 
ental  causes,  as  timidity,  ignorance,  modesty,  and  the 
like,  which  combine  to  make  bun  averse  to  enter  upon 
any  business,  or  lake  any  serious  stop ;  a  person  may 
be  inert  from  temporary  indisposition ;  but  laziness. 
eUthfulnoss,  and  sluggishness  are  inherent  physical 
~*  *  .  kffaggg  jg  however  not  altogether  inde- 
t  of  the  mind  or  the  will;  but  elothfulness  and 
sluggishness  are  purely  the  onpriog  or  nature,  oc, 
which  ia  the  same  thine,  habit  superinduced  upon  na- 
ture. A  man  of  a  mild  character  ia  frequently  inactive; 
he  wants  that  ardour  which  impels  ndrpetusily  to  aa 
tion ;  he  wishes  for  nothing  with  sufficient  warmth  to 
make  action  agreeable;  he  ia  therefore  inactive  ay  % 


Virtue  coaceaTd  within  our  breast 
Is  inactivity  at  bast,    flwirr. 

Hence  the  term  iuacUos  is  property  applied  to  matter; 
What  laws  are  these  1  Instruct  us  If  you  can ; 
There  *e  one  desJga*d  for  brutes  and  one  for  man. 
Another  guides  inactive  matter's  course. 

Jbrtms. 
Borne  diseases,  particularly  of  the  melancholy  kind, 
are  accompanied  with  a  strong  degree  of  inertness; 
since  they  seem  to  deprive  the  frame  of  its  ordinary 
powers  to  action,  and  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
Hence  the  term  la 
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unasjtof  the  pa«tvofaetli»biUwairDBgQ«potBlbto 
2^udtapl«|MliBiJwiiiaiiliMU«putofttaecn** 


Informer  of  the  pit 

Without  whose 


train, 
glaace  ttefaremhrooj 


Wore  broto,  unlovely  mass,  mart  and  dead. 

Thossoh. 
J^ejy  people  move  aa  if  their  bodies  were  a  burden  to 
themselves;  they  are  fond  of  rest,  and  particularly 
averse  to  be  put  m  action ;  but  they  will  sometimes 
snove  quickly,  and  perform  much  when  once  UnpeOod 
l*  more ;  •  Toe  first  canto  (in  Thomson's  Castle  of  In- 
dolence) opens  a  scene  of  laty  luxury  that  fills  the  ima- 
gftaation.'— JoBKsoir.  Slotkful  people  never  vary  their 
pace;  they  have  a  physical  impediment  in  themselves 
» quick,  motion; 

Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake, 
And,  spriiuring  from  the  bed  of  slstt,  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour  1 

Thomson. 
aoturgiak  people  are  with  difficulty  brought  into  ac- 
tion ;  It  Is  their  nature  to  be  in  a  stale  of  stupor; 
•  Conversation  would  become  dull  and  vapid,  if  negli- 
fanee  were  not  sometimes  roused,  and  sluggishness 
qukkened  by  due  severity  of  reprehension.1— John- 


BDLB,  LAZY,  INDOLENT. 

IsVs  Is  in  German  eitsl  vein ;  Jury,  in  German  /Jest*, 

eases  from  the  Latin  Iwmi  weary,  because  weari- 

i  naturally  enfenders  laziness;  indolent,  in  Loiln 

"   \  without  feeling,  bavin*  apathy  or 


A  propensity  to  inaction  is  the  common  idea  b 
which  these  words  are  connected ;  they  differ  In  tt 
cause  and  decree  of  the  quality:  idle  expresses  lei 


i  decree 
i  and  taxi 


i  the 
i  quality:  idle  expresses  less 
..  Hor*  less  than  indolent ;  one  Is  termed 
sails  who  wiU  do  nothing  useful;  one  is  toy  who  will 
do  nothlnf  at  ail  without  great  reluctance ;  one  is  in- 
dslsni  who  doss  not  care  to  do  any  thing  or  set  about 
any  thing.  There  is  no  direct  inaction  In  the  idler; 
for  a  child  la  idle  who  will  not  learn  his  lesson,  but  he 
Is  active  enough  in  that  which  pleases  himself:  there 
is.  an  aversion  to  corporeal  action  in  a  Jsry  man,  but 
not  always  to  mental  action ;  he  is  lax?  at  work,  lata 
la  walking,  or  laty  in  sitting;  but  he  may  not  object 
to  any  employment,  such  as  reading  or  thinking,  which 
leaves  his  body  entirely  at  rest :  an  indolent  man,  on 
the  contrary,  mils  In  activity  from  a  defect  both  In  the 
mind  and  the  body ;  he  wiU  not  only  not  move,  but  be 
wlD  not  even  think,  if  it  give  him  trouble ;  and  trifling 
exertions  of  any  kind  are  sufficient,  even  In  prospect, 
lo  deter  him  from  attempting  to  move. 

latenoee  it  common  to  the  young  and  the  thought- 
less, to  such  as  have  not  steadiness  of  mind  to  set  a 
verae  on  any  thing  which  may  bo  acquired  by  oxer- 
don  and  regular  employment;  the  idle  man  is  opposed 
so  one  that  is  diligent;  'As  pride  is  soraedroes  hid 
under  humility,  idleness  Is  often  covered  by  turbulence 
and  hurry  .'—Johnson.  Lszrasss  is  frequent  among 
those  who  are  compelled  to  work  for  others ;  It  is  a 
habit  of  body  superinduced  upon  one's  condition ; 
those  who  should  labour  are  often  die  most  unwilling 
to  move  at  all,  and  since  the  spring  of  the  mind  which 
skoald  Impel  them  to  action  Is  wanting,  and  as  they 
are  continually  under  the  necessity  of  moving  at  the 
wHl  of  another,  they  acquire  an  babltnal  reluctance  to 
any  motion,  and  find  their  comfort  in  entire  inaction . 
hence  Urines*  Is  almost  confined  to  servants  and  the 
tahourlag  classes:  leanest  is  opposed  to  Industry: 
•Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like  rogues, 
and  not  mil  to  work,  but  be  law  and  spend  victuals.' 
— a\aoow.    i*y  nay  however  be  applied  figuratively 

_        ._  The  daw, 

The  rook,  and  magpie,  to  the  gray-grown  oaks. 
That  the  calm  village  In  their  verdant  arms 
Weltering  embrace,  direct  their  lazy  flight. 


JWsfmes  Is  a  physical  property  of  the  mind,  a  want 
of  motive  or  purpose  to  action :  the  indolent  man  is 
not  so  fond  of  his  bodily  ease  as  the  laty  man,  but  he 
shrinks  (torn  every  species  of  exertion  still  more  than 


the  latter;  indoknss  Is  a  disease  most  observable  hi 
the  higher  classes,  and  even  in  persons  of  the  highest 
intellectual  endowments,  in  whom  there  should  be  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  exertion ;  the  indolent  stands 
in  direct  opposition  to  nothing  but  the  general  term 
active ;  '  Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment 
of  life  as  the  relaxed  and  memo  state  of  an  indolent 
mind.'— Buua. 

The  life  of  a  common  player  is  roost  apt  to  breed  an 
habitual  idleness ;  as  they  have  no  serious  employ- 
ment to  occupy  their  hands  or  their  heads,  they  grow 
averse  to  every  thing  which  would  require  the  exercise 
of  either:  the  life  of  a  common  soldier  Is  apt  to  breed 
tanner* ;  he  who  can  sit  or  lie  for  twelve  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  will  soon  acquire  a  disgust  to  any 
kind  of  labour,  unless  he  be  naturally  of  an  active 
turn :  the  life  of  a  rich  man  is  most  favourable  to  indo- 
lence; he  who  has  every  thing  piovided  at  rds  hand* 
not  only  for  the  necessities,  but  the  comforts  of  rife, 
may  soon  become  averse  to  every  thing  that  wears  the 
face  of  exertion ;  be  may  become  indolent,  if  he  be  net 
unfortunately  so  by  nature. 

IDLE,  LEISURE,  VACANT. 

Idle  signifies  here  emptiness  or  the  absence  of  that 
which  is  solid ;  leisure,  otherwisespelled  letunre,  comes 
from  bass,  as  in  the  compound  release,  and  the  Latin 
laxe  to  make  lax  or  loose,  that  Is,  loosed  or  set  free ; 
vacant,  In  Latin  vacant,  from  vaeo  to  free  or  be  empty, 
signifies  the  same.  r 

Idle  is  opposed  here  to  busy;  at  leisure  simply  to 
employed :  he  therefore  who  is  idle,  instead  of  being 
busy,  commits  a  (hurt ;  which  is  not  always  the  ease 
with  him  who  is  at  leisure  or  free  from  his  emnloy- 
ment.  Idle  Is  therefore  always  taken  In  a  sense  more 
or  lew  unfavourable ;  leisure  in  a  sense  perfectly  in- 
different :  if  a  man  says  of  himself  that  ho  has  spent 
an  idle  hour  in  this  or  that  place  In  amusement  com. 
pany,  and  the  like,  be  means  to  signify  he  would  have 
spent  it  better  if  any  thing  bad  offered ;  on  the  other 
band,  he  would  say  that  he  spends  his  Insure  mo- 
ments In  a  suitable  relaxation :  he  who  values  ha 
time  will  take  care  to  have  as  lew  idle  hours  as  pos- 
sible ;  *  Lift  Is  sustained  with  so  little  labour,  that  the 
tedtousness  of  idle  time  cannot  otherwise  be  supported 
(than  by  artificial  desires).'— Johnson.  But  since  no 
one  can  always  be  employed  In  severe  labour,  he  wiU 
occupy  his  leisure  hours  in  that  which  best  suits  his 
taste; 

Here  poose,  my  Gothtck  lyre,  a  little  white: 
The  Insure  hour  is  aii  that  thou  canst  claim. 

Bbattov 
Idle  and  leisure  are  said  in  particular  reference  to 
the  time  that  is  employed ;  vacant  Is  a  more  general 
term,  that  simply  qualifies  the  thing:  an  idle  hour  la 
without  aay  employment ;  a  vacant  hour  is  in  general 
free  from  the  employments  with  which  it  might  be 
filled  up;  a  person  has  Insure  time  according  to  fan 
wishes ;  but  he  may  have  vacant  time  from  necessity, 
that  hi,  when  he  is  in  want  of  employment ;  '  Idleness 
dictates  expedients,  by  which  life  msy  be  passed  unnro- 
fitably,  without  the  tedtousness  of  msny  voces*  urates' 
— Johnson. 


are,  is 


IDLE,  VAIN. 

Wychanged  from  vacations,  signifying  empty. 

These  epithets  are  both  opposed  to  the  soHd  or  sub- 
stantial ;  but  idle  has  a  mora  particular  reference  to 
what  ought  or  ought  not  to  engage  the  time  or  atten- 
tion; vain  seems  to  quality' the  thing  without  aay 
sueb  reference.  A  pursuit  may  he  termed  either  idle 
or  vara :  in  the  former  case,  it  reflects  immediately  on 
the  agent  for  not  employing  bin  time  on  something 
more  serious ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  It  ahnpiy  charac- 
terizes the  pursuit  as  one  that  will  be  attesjded  with  no 
good  consequences:  when  we  consider  ourselves  an 
beings  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  that 
every  moment  of  that  time  ought  to  be  thoroughly  watt 
spent,  we  shall  be  careful  to  avoid  all  uUe  concerns: 
when  we  consider  ourselves  ss  rational  beings,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  use  of  those  powers  with  which 
we  have  been  Invested  by  our  Almighty  Maker,  we 
•hall  be  careful  to  reject  all  vera  concerns:  aa  tfls 
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effort  it  made  by  ow  who  does  not  care  to  exert  him 
self  for  any  useful  purpose,  who  work*  only  to  please 
himself;  a  vssn  effort  may  be  made  by  one  who  W  in 
aMateofdaperatkon.  These  terms  preserve  the  same 
distinction  when  applied  to  other  objects ; 
And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  be  found, 
But  cultivate  the  genius  of  the  ground.— Davos* . 
« Deluded  by  est  a  opinions,  we  look  lo  the  advantages 
of  fortune  as  our  ultimate  goods.'— Blair. 


HEAVY,  DULL,  DROWSY. 

fissey  is  allied  to  both  dull  and  drowsy,  but  the  (at- 
tar have  no  close  connexion  with  each  other. 

Heavy  and  dull  are  employed  as  epithets  both  for 
persons  and  things ;  heavy  characterizes  the  corporeal 
State  of  a  person :  dull  qualifies  the  spirits  or  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  A  person  has  a  heavy 
look  whose  temperament  seems  composed  of  gross  and 
weighty  materials  which  weigh  him  down  and  impede 
his  movements ;  he  has  a  dull  countenance  in  whom 
the  ordinary  brightness  and  vivacity  of  the  mind  is 
wanting :  assay  is  either  a  charactertstick  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  only  a  particular  state  arising  from  exter- 
nal or  internal  causes ; 

Heavy  with  age,  Entellus  stands  his  ground, 
But  with  bis  warping  body  wards  the  wound. 
Daman. 

JMmsss  as  It  respects  the  frame  of  the  spirits,  is  a 
partial  state ;  as  it  respects  the  mental  vigour,  it  W  a 
charactaristick  of  the  individual ; 

O  thou  dull  god !  why  llest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds :  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-case  to  a  common  larum  bell  ? 

Shaksfbaac. 
It  Is  a  misfortune  frequently  attached  to  those  of  a 
corpulent  habit  to  be  very  heavy :  there  Is  no  one  who 
from  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere  may  not  be  occa- 
sionally aeaoy.  Those  who  have  no  resources  In 
themselves  are  always  dull  in  solitude :  those  who  are 
not  property  Instructed,  or  have  a  deficiency  of  capa- 
city, wiU  appear  dull  In  all  matters  of  learning. 

Heavy  is  either  properly  or  improperly  applied  to 
things  which  are  conceived  to  have  an  undue  tendency 
to  press  or  lean  downwards:  dull  Is  in  like  manner 
employed  for  whatever  fails  In  the  necessary  degree  of 
brightness  or  vivacity ;  the  weather  is  heavy  when  the 
air  is  full  of  thick  and  weighty  materials;  it  may  be 
dmU  from  the  intervention  of  clouds. 

Heavy  and  drowsy  are  both  employed  In  the  sense 
of  sleepy;  but  the  former  Is  only  a  particular  state, 
the  latter  particular  or  general ;  an  persons  may  be 
occasionally  Assay  or  drowsy ;  some  are  habitually 
drswsy  from  disease;  they  likewise  dlflfer  tn  degree; 
the  latter  being  much  the  greater  of  the  two ;  and 
occasionally  they  are  applied  to  such  things  as  produce 
sleepiness; 
And  drowsy  tinkUap  lull  the  distant  fold.— Grit, 

TO  SLEEP,  SLUMBER,  DOZE,  DROWSE,  NAP. 

glees,  in  Saxon  sUpan,  Low  German  slop,  German 
seals/  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  Low  German  slap 
or  stack  slack,  because  sleep  denotes  an  entire  relaxa- 
tion of  the  physical  frame ;  slumber,  In  Saxon  eluvu- 
ramdec.  is  but  an  intensive  verb  of  echlumntern,  which 
is  a  variation  from  the  preceding  t  lav  an,  Sec. ;  dote, 
in  Low  German  dusen,  is  In  all  probability  a  variation 
from  the  French  dors,  and  the  Latin  dormio  to  sleep, 
which  wss  anciently  dermis,  and  comes  from  the  Greek 
capita  a  skin,  because  people  lay  on  skins  when  they 
slept;  drowse  Is  a  variation  of  dote;  nap  is  In  all  pro- 
bability a  variation  of  nob  and  nod. 

Sleep  Is  the  general  term,  which  designates  in  an 
Indefinite  manner  that  state  of  the  body  to  which  alt 
animated  beings  are  subject  at  certain  seasons  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  to  slumber  Is  to  sleep  lightly  snd 
softly ;  to  dote  is  to  incline  to  sleep,  or  to  begin  eletp- 
tag;  to  nap  is  to  sleep  for  a  time:  every  one  who  is 
not  indisposed  eleeps  during  the  night ,  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  wake  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  morning 
commonly  s.umb+r  only  after  that  time;  there  are 
many  who,  though  they  csnaot  sleep  In  a  carriage 


will  yet  be  obliged  to  dsxs  If  they  travel  in  the  night 
in  hot  climates  the  middle  of  the  day  is  comumtry 
chosen  for  a  asp. 

SLEEPY,  DROWSY,  LETHARGICK. 

Sleepy  (v.  To  sleep)  expresses  either  a  temporary  or 
a  permanent  state:  sfeswsy,  which  comes  from  the 
Low  German  drueen,  and  is  a  variation  of  dsxs  (e.  To 
sleep)  expresses  mostly  a  temporary  state :  lethargic*, 
from  lethargy,  In  Latin  Isthargia,  Greek  \tj6afyia, 
compounded  of  Xif0v  forgetfulness,  and  *We<  swift,  sig- 
nifying a  proneness  to  forgetfulness  or  sleep,  describes 
a  permanent  or  habitual  state. 

Sleepy,  as  a  temporary  state,  expresses  also  what  is 
natural  or  seasonable ;  drowsiness  expresses  an  Incli- 
nation to  sleep  at  unseasonable  hours :  it  is  natural  to 
be  sleepy  at  the  hour  when  we  are  accustomed  to  retire 
to  rest ;  It  is  common  to  he  drowsy  when  sitting  still 
after  dinner.  Sleepiness,  as  a  permanent  state,  is  an 
Infirmity  to  which  some  persons  are  subject  constitu- 
tionally; lethargy  is  a  disease  with  which  people, 
otherwise  the  most  wakeful,  may  he  occasionally  at* 
tacked. 

INDOLENT,  SUPINE,  L2BTLESS,  CARELESS. 

Indolent,  v.  Idle,  lata;  supine,  in  Latin  snpinus, 
from  super  above,  signifies  lying  on  one's  back,  or  with 
one*s  face  upward,  which,  as  it  is  the  action  of  a  way 
or  idle  person,  has  been  made  to  represent  the  quali- 
ties themselves ;  listless,  without  list,  in  German  east 
desire,  signifies  without  desire ;  careless  signifies  with- 
out care  or  concern. 

These  terms  represent  a  diseased  or  unnatural  stale  * 
of  the  mind,  when  Its  desires,  which  are  the  spring 
of  action,  are  in  a  relaxed  and  torpid  state,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  necessary  degree  of  exertion.  Indolence 
has  a  more  comprehensive  meaning  than  svptasnsst, 
nod  this  signifies  more  than  Ustlossmss  or  careless- 
ness: indolence  is  a  general  indlsnosttion  of  a  person 
to  exert  either  bis  mind  or  his  body;  eupineness  Is  a 
similar  Indisposition  that  shows  itself  on  particular 
occasions :  there  is  a  corporeal  as  well  as  a  mental 
cause  for  indolence;  but  eupiuenees  lies  principally  in 
the  mind :  corpulent  and  large-made  people  are  apt  to 
be  indolent ;  but  timid  and  geatie  dispositions  are  apt 
to  be  snpins.  An  indolent  person  sets  all  labour,  both 
corporeal  and  mental,  at  a  distance  from  him ;  tt  is 
irksome  to  him ; 

Hence  reasoners  more  refined  but  not  more  wise. 
Their  whole  existence  fabulous  suspect, 
And  truth  and  falsehood  In  a  lump  reject ; 
Too  indolent  to  learn  what  may  be  known, 
Or  else  too  proud  that  ignorance  to  own. 

Jektm. 

A  snpins  person  objects  to  undertake  any  thing  which 
threatens  to  give  Mm  trouble ; 

With  what  unequal  tempers  are  we  framM! 
One  day  the  soul,  supine  with  ease  and  fulness, 
Revels  secure.  Rows. 

The  indolent  peison  is  so  for  a  permanency ;  he  al- 
ways seeks  to  be  waited  upon  rather  than  wait  on  him- 
self:  and  as  far  as  It  Is  possible  he  is  glad  for  another  to 
think  for  him,  rather  than  to  burden  himself  with 
thought ;  the  snpins  person  is  so  only  m  matters  that 
require  more  than  an  ordinary  portion  of  his  exertion ; 
he  will  defer  such  business,  and  sacrifice  his  interest  to 
his  ease.  The  indolent  and  supine  are  not,  however, 
like  the  listless^  expressly  without  desire:  an  tads 
lent  or  supine  man  has  desire  enough  to  enjoy  what  is 
within  his  reach,  although  not  always  sufficient  desire 
to  surmount  the  aversion  to  labour  in  trying  to  obtain 
It;  the  Ustlees  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  altogether 
without  the  desire,  and  is  in  lectin  a  state  of  moral  tor 
por,  which  Is  however  but  a  temporary  or  partial  state 
arising  from  particular  circumstances ;  after  the  mind 
has  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  it  will  some- 
times sink  into  a  state  of  relaxation  in  which  it  ap 
Grently  ceases  tn  have  any  active  principle  within 
elf.  Indolence  is  a  habit  of  both  body  and  mind ;  eu- 
nineneee  is  sometimes  only  a  mode  of  inaction  flowing 
out  of  a  particular  frame  of  mind ;  listlessness  m  only 
a  certain  frame  of  mind:  an  salve  person  may  some- 
three  be  snpins  in  setting  about  a  business  which  rune 
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rto  his  feelings;  a  ttstbss  person,  on  the  other 
tend,  If  lie  be  habitually  so,  wfll  never  be  active  In  any 
thing,  because  be  will  bave  no  impulse  to  action ; 
Sullen,  metaihks,  and  slow  the  moraine  breaks, 
Am  If  Cbesun  were  listless  to  appear.— Drydrh. 
Carelessness  expresses  less  tban  any  of  tbe  above ; 
lor  though  a  man  who  is  indolent,  supine,  and  littles*, 
ts  naturally  carafes*,  yet  carelessness  Is  properly  ap- 
aifcable  to  such  as  have  no  such  positive  disease  of 
mind  or  body.  *Thc  careless  person  Is  neither  averse 
to  labour  or  thought,  nor  devoid  of  desire,  but  wants 
in  reality  that  care  or  thought  which  is  requisite  for 
his  state  or  condition.  Carelessness  is  rather  an  errour 
of  the  understanding,  or  of  tbe  conduct,  than  the 
wOl ;  since  tbe  careless  would  core,  be  concerned  for, 
or  Interested  about  things,  if  he  could  be  brought  to 
reflect  on  their  importance,  or  if  he  did  not  for  a  time 


Pert  love  with  her  by  joint  commission  rules, 
Who  by  false  arts  sod  popular  deceits, 
The  careless,  fond,  unthinking  mortal  cheats. 
PonruT. 

TO  STIR,  MOVE.   * 
Stir,  In  German  etoren,  old  German  etiren  or  stsron, 
Latin  turbo,  Greek  rio&n  or  dtpvflos  trouble  or  tumult ; 
awes,  e.  Motion. 

Strrls  here  a  speciflck,  move  agenerick  term ;  to §Ur is 
Xomove  so  as  to  disturb  tbe  rest  and  composure  either 
of  the  body  or  mind; 

I've  read  that  things  inanimate  have  mov'd, 
'     And  as  with  living  souls  have  been  Inform'd, 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sounds. 

CONORRVR. 

At  first  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  stir. 

Thomson. 
Hence  the  term  stir  is  employed  to  designate  an  Im- 
proper or  unauthorized  motion ;  children  are  not  allow- 
ed lo  stfr  from  their  seats  in  school  hours;  a  soldier 
must  not  stir  from  the  post  which  he  has  to  defend. 
Atrocious  criminals  or  persons  raving  mad  are  bound 
hand  and  foot,  that  they  may  not  stir* 

MOTION,  MOVEMENT. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms  to  denote  the  act  of 
moving,  but  motion,  is  taken  generally  and  abstractedly 
from  tbe  thing  that  moves :  movement,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  taken  in  connexion  with  the  agent  or  thing 
that  moves  ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  state  of  motion  as 
opposed  to  a  state  of  rest,  of  perpetual  motion,  the  laws 
or  motion,  and  the  tike ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  a 
sssvsawni  when  speaking  of  an  army,  a  general  move- 
ment when  speaking  of  an  assembly. 

When  motion  is  qualified  by  the  thing  that  moves.  It 
denotes  a  continued  motion ;  but  movement  Implies 
only  a  particular  motion :  hence  we  say,  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  motion  of.  tbe  earth ;  a  person 
is  m  continual  motion,  or  an  army  is  in  motion ;  but  a 
person  makes  a  movement  who  rises  or  sits  down,  or 
goes  from  one  chair  to  another ;  the  different  move- 
monU  of  the  springs  and  wheels  of  any  instrument ; 
•  It  Is  not  easy  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  inroads  of 
troublesome  thoughts  to  expel  them  Immediately  by 
nutting  better  Images  Into  motion.*— J oan*on. 

Nature  I  thought  perform'd  too  mean  a  part, 

Forming  her  movements  to  tbe  rules  of  art.— Prior. 

MOVING,  AFFECTING,  PATHETIC*. 
Tbe  moving  is  In  general  whatever  moves  the  affec- 
tion* or  the  passions;  the  effecting  and  pathetics  *tg 
what  move  tbe  affections  In  different  degrees.  The 
good  or  bad  feelings  may  be  moved ;  tbe  tender  feel- 
ings only  are  affected.  A  field  of  battle  is  a  moving 
spectacle ;  *  There  is  something  so  moving  in  the  very 
Image  of  weeping  beauty.'— Stikli.  The  death  of 
King  Charles  was  an  affecting  spectacle;  ( I  do  not 
remember  to  bave  seen  any  ancient  or  modern  story 
more  affecting  than  a  letter  of  Anne  of  Boulogne/— Ad- 
dison. The  affecting  acts  by  means  of  tbe  senses,  as 
well  as  the  underatandlng.  The  patketick  applies  only 
Y>  what  Is  addressed  to  the  heart:  hence,  a  sight  or 
a  description  is  affecting  \  but  an  address  is  vatketkk; 


What  think  you  of  the  bard*a  enchanting  art, 
Which  whether  he  attempts  to  warm  tbe  heart 
With  fabled  scenes,  or  charm  tbe  ear  with  rhyme. 
Breathes  all  patketick,  lovely,  and  sublime  1 

Jamas. 

TO  COME,  AERIVE. 

Cms  is  general ;  arrive  is  particular. 

Persons  or  things  come;  persons  only,  or  what  ft 
personified,  arrive. 

To  come  specifies  neither  time  nor  manner ;  arrival  la 
employed  with  regard  to  some  particular  period  or  cir- 
cumstances. Tbe  coining  of  our  Saviour  was  pre- 
dicted by  tbe  prophets :  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  is 
expected  at  a  certain  hour.  We  know  that  evils  must 
come,  but  we  do  wisely  not  to  meet  theni  by  anticipa- 
tion ;  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  in  tbe  haven,  after  a  long 
and  dangerous  voyage,  is  a  circumstance  of  general 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  happens; 

Hail,  rev*rend  priest!  to  Phoebus'  awful  dome, 

A  suppliant T  from  great  Atrldes  eome.—Pon. 

Old  men  love  novelties ;  the  last  arriv*d 

Still  pleases  best,  tbe  youngest  steals  their  smiles. 

Youno. 

TO  ADVANCE,  PROCEED. 

To  advance  (e.  Advance)  is  to  go  towards  some 
point ;  to  proceed,  from  the  Latin  procedo,  is  to  go 
onward  in  a  certain  course  Tbe  same  distinction  is 
preserved  between  them  In  their  figurative  acceptation 

A  person  advances  in  the  world,  who  succeeds  In  his 
transactions  and  raises  himself  in  society ;  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  business,  when  he  carries  It  on  as  he  has 
done  before;  *  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  by  what  a 
gradual  progress  the  world  of  life  advances  through  a 
prodigious  variety  of  species,  before  a  creature  is 
formed  that  is  complete  in  all  Ira  senses.'— Addison. 
<  If  the  scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  regular  progress 
so  high  as  man,  we  may  by  a  parity  of  reason  suppose 
that  It  still  proceeds  gradually  through  those  beings 
which  are  or  a  superiour  nature  to  faun.'— Addison. 

One  advances  by  proceeding,  and  one  proceeds  to 
order  to  advance. 

Some  people  pass  their  lives  in  the  same  situation 
without  advancing.  Some  are  always  doing  without 
proceeding.     . 

Those  who  make  considerable  progress  in  learning 
stand  tbe  fairest  chance  of  being  advanced  to  dignity 
and  honour. 

PACE,  STEP. 

Pace,  in  French  pas,  Latin  passu*,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  mjrfl  to  pass,  and  signifies  the  act  of  passing, 
or  tbe  ground  passed  over ;  step,  which  comes  through 
the  medium  of  the  northern  languages,  from  the  Greek 
Stf/3etv,  signifies  the  act  of  stepping,  or  the  ground 
stepped  over. 

As  respects  the  act,  pace  expresses  the  general  man- 
ner of  passing  on,  or  moving  the  body :  step  implies  the 
manner  of  treading  with  the  foot ;  the  pace  Is  distin- 
guished by  being  either  a  walk  or  a  run  ;  and  in  regard 
to  horses,  a  trot  or  a  gallop ;  the  step  Is  distinguished 
by  the  right  or  the  left,  tbe  forward  or  the  backward. 
The  same  pace  may  be  modified  so  as  to  be  more  or 
less  easy,  more  or  less  quick ;  the  step  may  vary  as  it 
Is  light  or  heavy,  graceful  or  ungraceful,  long  or  short. 
We  may  go  a  slow  pace  with  long  steps,  or  we  may  go 
a  quick  pace  with  short  slept.  A  slow  pace  is  best 
suited  to  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral ;  a  long  step  must 
be  taken  by  soldiers  in  a  slow  march. 

As  respects  the  space  passed  or  stepped  over,  the 
pace  is  a  measured  distance,*  formed  by  a  long  step  ■ 
tbe  step,  on  the  other  hand,  lit  indefinitely  employed  for 
any  space  stepped  over,  but  particularly  that  ordinary 
space  which  one  steps  over  Without  an  effort.  A 
thousand  paces  was  tbe  Roman  measurement  for  a 
mile.  A  step  or  two  designates  almost  the  shortest 
possible  distance; 

To-morrow,  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  a  stealing  pace  from  day  to  day. 

Sharsprarb) 
Grace  waa  In  all  her  steps,  heaven  In  bet  eye, 
In  everv  gesture  dignity  and  rave.— Miltok 
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ONWARD,  FORWARD,  PROGRESSIVE. 

Onward  h  taken  hi  the  literal  sense  of  going  nearer 
to  a*  object:  forward  la  taken  in  the  aenae  of  going 
from  an  object,  or  gong  farther  in  the  line  before  one: 
progressive  baa  tbe  sense  of  going  gradually  or  itep 
ay  ttep  before  one. 

A  parson  goal  mm&fi  who  does  not  Hand  nHS ;  he 
goes  forward  woo  doa  not  recede ;  bo  goea  progres- 


goes  forward  at  certain  intervals. 
Onward  b  taken  only  in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
travelling;  tbe  traveller  who  baa  loat  bia  way  feds  it 
necessary  to  go  onward  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
tome  point; 


1*<* 


r  application ;  a  traveller  goea  forward  in  order 
to  reach  bia  point  of  deetbiation  aa  quickly  aa  possi- 
ble ;  a  iearner  oaea  bia  ntmoat  endeavours  in  order  to 
get  forward  in  bia  learning ;  '  Harbood  tbe  chairman 
.  ... .  ...  *.....    .^ ,  he  g,^  the  duty 


t,uo*>iends<Lm< 
Ov  by  tbe  laay  Scheld,  or  wanderine  Po, 
Or  onward  where  Che  rode  Carinthian  I 
Against  tbe  houseless  atranger  abuta  tbe  door, 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  reahna  to  see, 
My  heart  untraveU'd  fondly  tnrna  to  thee.     « 
Goldsmith. 
Forward  is  employed  in  the  improper  aa  well  aa  the 


of  the  chair  wan  always  to  aet  \Mntm  forward.*— Bvn 
arrr.  Progressively  ia  employed  only  in  tbe  Impro- 
per application  to  what  requires  time  and  labour  in 
order  to  bring  It  to  a  conclusion :  every  man  goes  on 
progressively  In  bis  art,  until  be  arrives  at  tbe  point 
Of  perfection  attainable  by  him; 

Reason  progressive,  instinct  ia  complete,— Yotrno. 


EXCURSION,  RAMBLE,  TOUR,  TRIP,  JAUNT. 

Jfecvrstss  signifies  going  oat  of  one's  course,  from 
the  Latin  <z  and  eureus  a  course  or  prescribed  path : 
n  rssssls,  from  ream,  of  which  it  ia  a  frequentative, 
la  a  going  without  any  course  or  regular  path ;  (ear, 
from  the  word  turn  or  return,  ia  a  circuitous  course:  a 
•fre>,  from  tbe  Latin  trtvudio  to  go  on  the  toes  like  a 
dancer,  ia  properly  a  pedestrian  excursion  or  tear,  or 
any  abort  Journey  that  might  be  made  on  foot:  tame, 
hi  from  the  French  junto  the  felly  of  a  wheel,  and 
jouter  to  put  tbe  felly  in  motion. 

To  go  abroad  ia  a  carriage  ia  en  Idle  excursion,  or 
one  taken  for  mere  pleasure}  travellers  who  are  not 
contented  with  what  ia  not  to  be  aeen  from  a  high 
rand  make  frequent  excursions  into  the  lnteriour  of  the 
country;  'I  am  now  so  rue-in-urbelah,  I  believe  I 
shall  stay  here,  except  little  ezeureiont  and  vagaries, 
for  a  year  to  come.'^GRAV.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
rural  scenery,  and  pleased  to  follow  the  bent  of  their 
inclinations,  make  frequent  rambles;  'I  em  going  on 
a  abort  rumble  to  my  Lord  Oxford's.'— Pope.  Those 
wbo  aet  out  upon  a  sober  scheme  of  enjoyment  from 
travelling,  are  satisfied  with  making  the  tour  of  some 
one  country  or  more ;  *  My  last  aummer'a  tour  was 
through  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  Monmouth- 
shire, and  Shropshire.'— Quay.  Those  who  have  not 
much  time  for  pleasure  take  trips;  «  I  bold  the  reso- 
lution I  told  you  in  my  last  of  seeing  you  if  you 
cannot  take  a  trip  hither  before  I  to.'— rora.  Those 
wbo  have  no  better  means  of  spending  tbejr  time  make 
jaunts ;  *  If  you  are  for  a  merry  jaunt,  1*11  try  for 
once  who  can  foot  it  farthest'— Dktmh. 


JOURNEY,  TRAVEL,  VOYAGE. 

Journey,  from  the  French  journoe  a  day'a  work, 
and  Latin  dturnms  daily,  signifies  the  course  that  is 
taken  in  the  apace  of  a  day,  or  in  general  any  com- 
paratively short  passage  from  one  place  to  another: 
travel,  from  tbe  French  travrilUr  to  labour,  signifies 
such  a  course  or  Damage  aa  requires  labour,  and  causes 

6 fatigue ;  in  general  any  lone  course :  voyage  is  most 
probably  changed  from  the  Latin  via  a  way,  and  ori- 
nally  signified  any  course  or  pasaage  to  a  distance, 
it  is  now  confined  to  passages  by  aoa. 
We  take  journey*  in  different  parts  of  the  tame 
country ;  we  make  voyages  by  sea,  and  travel  by  land. 
Journeys  are  taken  in  differeut  parts  of  the  same 
ecunuvfora "-*-■ 


for  purposss*bf  commerce;  'Our  abbas 

wentaundry  moyugo*  as  well  to  the  piUere  of  Herculss 
aa  toother  nana  in  the  AtUntkk  and  T'  " 
aeaa.'-TBAOo*.  • 

We  estimate  isarnase  by  tbe  day, 
auyfjowrmyt 


Bath  finished  half  his  journey. 
We  estimate  travel*  and  voyage*  by  the  months  and 
years  that  are  employed ; 
Cease  mourners ;  cease  complaint,  and  ws 
Your  lost  friends  are  not  dead,  but  gone  before, 
Advanc*d  a  atage  or  two  upon  that  road 
Which  you  must  travel  in  the  steps  they  trade. 

CuusasiAjm. 
Calm  and  aerene,  ha  aeea  approaching  death, 
Aa  tbe  aafe  port,  th*  ueaoaful  a&ent  shore, 
Where  he  may  real,  life's  tedious  voyage  o'er. 


The  Israelites  are  said  to  have  journeyed  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years,  because  the/  went  but  abort 
distances  at  a  time.  It  is  a  part  of  polite  education 
for  young  men  of  fortune  to  travel  into  those  countries 
of  Europe  which  comprehend  the '  grand  tour*  as  it  Is 
termed.  A  voyage  round  the  world,  which  waa  at  fhat 
a  formidable  undertaking,  la  now  become  familiar  to 
tbe  mind  by  Its  frequency. 


ARISE  OR  RISE,  MOUNT,  ASCEND,  CLIME, 
SCALE.  ^^ 


mount,  from  the  Latin  1 
►  go  aa  it  were  up  a  mountain; 


jffHss,  v.  To  arise; 
a  mountain,  signifies  to  i  ....... 

ascend,  in  Latin  attends^  compounded  of  ad  sad 
steads,  signifies  to  climb  up  towards  n  point:  cJfsie, 
In  German  afismen,  ia  probably  connected  whh  Mass* 
mer  a  book,  signifying  to  rise  by  a  hook ;  seals,  la 
French  escolaster,  Italian  stetare,  Latin  seals,  a  ladder, 
signifies  to  rise  by  a  ladder. 

The  Idea  or  going  upwards  to  common  to  aD  these 
terms;  aritets used  only  in  tbe  sense  of  simply  get 
ting  up; 

Th'  inspected  entrails  could  no  fates  foretell, 
Nor,  laid  on  altera,  did  pure  flames  arise. 

Dana*. 


But  rite  Is  employed  to  express  a  < 
upward; 

To  contradict  them,  see  all  nature  rist ! 
Whet  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath, 
But  argues  or  endears  an  after-scene  t— Yooae. 
A  person  arise*  from  bia  seat  or  bia  bed ;  a  bird  rum 
in  tbe  air ;  the  silver  of  tbe  barometer  rites :  the  fhat 
three  of  these  terms  convey  a  gradation  in  their  seam : 
to  arise  or  rise  denotes  a  motion  to  a  less  devoted 
height  than  to  mount,  and  to  mount  that  which  ia  mar 
elevated  than  ascend;  a  person  riee*  from  his  seat, 
mounts  a  hill,  and  attend*  a  mountain ;    . 

At  length  tbe  fatal  fabrick  mount* 

Big  with  destruction.— Davnan. 

We  view  a  rising  land  like  distant  clouds ; 

Tbe  mountain  tops  confirm  tbe  pleasing  eight, 

And  curling  smoke  attending  from  their  height. 


jtrist  and  rite  are  intransitive  only:  the  rest  are 
likewise  transitive ;  we  riee  from  a  point,  we  mount 
and  ascend  to  a  point,  or  we  mount  and  ascend  some 
thing ;  an  air  balloon  rite*  when  It  first  leases  the 
ground ;  it  mount*  higher  and  higher  until  it  is  out  of 
sight ;  but  if  It  attends  too  high  it  endangers  tbe  ftjh 
of  the  aerial  adventurer. 

Climb  and  teale  express  a  species  of  rising :  tc 
climb  is  to  rite  step  by  step,  by  clinging  to  a  certain 
body ;  to  teale  ia  to  rlss  by  an  escalade,  or  species  of 
ladder,  employed  In  mounting  tbe  walla  of  fortified 
towns:  trees  and  mountains  are  tlimbed;  walla  are 
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WMNr  joa  (a*%  that  I  shout*  Bad  it  so) 

Tesfaramysiek^yooriwtivemllresego, 

And  eiMtfae  treses  Alee,  tad  tread  the  eternal  enow. 

Davos*. 
Bur  taave'Meatapae,  Neptune**  warlike  son, 
Broke  down  Um  r^lMsades,  the  trenches  won, 
AadteodJerlsA*eacaHe,to*cobUieiowa. 

Darns*. 

TO  FALL,  DEOP,  DROOP,  SINK,  TUMBLE. 

Mf,  v.  Fait;  drop  end  drees,  in  German  trepfon, 
Low  German,  Ax.  drupwen,  la  an  onoaialopela  of  the 
felling  of  a  drop  ;  era*,  In  German  omasa,  is  an  in- 
tensive of  siegen  to  Incline  downward;  tumble  In 
German  tumouln,  is  an  Intensive  of  tououln  to  reel 
backwards  and  forwards. 

Fall  1s  the  generlck,  the  rest  speclflck  terms:  to 
drop  Is  to  fall  suddenly ;  to  droop  Is  to  drop  in  part ; 
to  era*  is  to  fall  gradually ;  to  tumble  is  to  fall  awk- 
wardly or  contrary  to  the  usual  mode.  In  cataracts 
the  water  fails  perpetually  and  In  a  mats ;  to  rate  It 
drape*  partially ;  in  ponds  the  water  sinks  tow.  The 
head  droops,  but  the  body  may  fall  or  drop  from  a 
height,  it  may  sink  down  to  the  earth,  It  may  tsmote 
!r  " 


Yet  come  ij.  will,  the  day  decreed  by  rates 
(How  my  heart  trembles,  while  my  tongue  relates!) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy !  must  bend, 
And  see  thy  warriours/aU  and  glories  end.— Pops. 
The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed  her  last, 
With  flagging  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there, 
Then  sudden  dropp*d  and  led  her  life  in  air.— Pom. 
Thrice  Dido  tried  to  raise  her  drooping  head. 
And  minting,  thrice  fell  grov'Ung  on  the  bed. 

Daman. 

Down  sunk  the  priest ;  the  purple  band  of  death 
Clos'd  his  dim  eye,  and  fate  suppressed  his  breath. 

Pop*. 
Full  on  his  ankle  dropped  the  pond'rous  stone, 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  erush'd  the  solid  bone, 
"   i  be  tumkUe  on  the  crimson' d  sands.— Pope.  , 


M drop,  and  sink  are  employed  in  a  moral  sense; 
droop  in  the  physical  sense.  A  person  falls  from  a 
state  of  prosperity ;  words  drop  from  the  lips,  and  sink 
into  the  heart.  Corn,  or  the  price  of  corn,  falls;  a 
subject  drops;  a  person  sinks  into  poverty  or  in  the 
i—*!!—1"*  of  the  world. 


TO  SLIP,  SLIDE,  GLIDE. 

Sttp  Is  In  Low  German  otipan,  from  the  Latin  labor 
to  slip,  and  libo  to  pour,  which  comes  from  the  Greek 
Xetfcpat  to  pour  down  as  water  does,  and  the  Hebrew 
Sho  to  turn  aside;  slide  Is  a  variation  of  slip,  and 
glide  of  slide. 

To  Hip  Is  an  involuntary,  and  slide  a  voluntary 
motkm :  those  who  go  on  the  |ce  in  fear  will  slip ;  *  A 
skilful  dancer  on  the  ropes  sUps  willingly,  and  makes 
a  seeming  tumble  that  yon  may  think  hire  In  great 
hazard,  while  he  is  only  giving  you  a  proof  of  dexterity.' 
— Daman.    Boys  slide  on  the  ice  ay  way  of  amuse- 


__  r  bold,  and  Sthenelus  their  guide, 

And  dire  Ulysses  down  the  cable  sitae.— Davos*. 
To  sUp  and  Hide  are  lateral  movements  of  the  feet : 
but  to  glide  Is,  the  movement  of  the  whole  body,  and 
Joettbat  easy  motion  which  fa  made  by  slipping,  eliding, 
iytag,  or  swimming :  a  person  glides  along  the  surface 
of  the  Ice  when  he  shoes;  a  vessel  glides  akmg 
through  the  water ; 

And  softly  let  the  running  waters  glide.— Davos*. 
In  the  moral  and  figurative  application,  a  person  slips 
who  commits  unintentional  errours,  or  the  thoughts 
slip  away  contrary  to  our  intention ;  *  Every  one  finds 
that  many  of  the  Ideas  which  he  desired  to  retain  have 
irretrievably  shpped  away.*  — Johksoh.  A  person  slides 
into  a  course  of  life,  who  wittingly,  and  yet  without 
difficulty,  falls  Into  the  practice  and  habits  which  are 
recommended ;  he  glide*  through  life  if  he  pursues  his 
courts  smoothly  and  without  interruption. 


TO  BTAGGBB,  HBSL,  TOTTEB. 

Stagger  fs  in  all  probability  a  frequentative  from  the 
German  eteigen,  and  the  Greek  rotjjbe  to  go,  signify* 
ing  to  go  backward  and  forward ;  to  reel  signifies  to  go 
like  a  reel  in  a  winding  manner ;  tetter  most  probably 
oomes  from  the  German  tittern  to  tremble,  because  to 
fetter  is  a  tremulous  action. 

All  these  ternw  designate  an  lirvorasrtajy  and  an  un 
stssdy  motion;  they  vary  both  in  the  cause  and  the 
mode  of  the  action ;  staggering  and  reeling  are  eeca- 
slooed  either  by  drunkenness  or  sickness ; 

Natheless  it  bore  his  foe  not  from  bis  sell, 

But  made  him  stagger  as  he  were  not  well. 

Sfhssju 
The  clouds,  commtx'd 

With  stare,  swift  gliding  sweep  akmg  the  sky : 

AH  nature  reals.— Thomson. 
Tottering  is  purely  the  effect  of  weakness,  particularly 
the  weakness  of  old  age:  a  drunken  man  always  stag 
gars  as  he  walks;  one  who  is  giddy  reels  from  one 
part  to  another:  to  stagger  is  a  mneb  less  degree  of 
unsteadiness  than  to  reel;  for  he  who  staggers  is  only 
thrown  a  little  out  of  the  straight  path,  but  he  whs 
reels  altogether  loses  his  equilibrium ;  reeling  »  com- 
monly succeeded  by  failing.  To  stagger  and  reel  are 
said  as  to  the  carriage  of  the  whole  body ;  but  tetter 
has  particular  reference  to  the  Hmbs;  the  knees  and 
the  legs  tetter,  and  consequently  the  footsteps  become 
tottering.  In  an  extended  application,  the  mountains 
may  be  said  to  stagger  and  to  reef  in  an  eevthquake : 
houses  may  totter  from  their  very  bases ; 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  tetters  to  her  mil. 

Darns*. 
In  a  figurative  application,  the  faith  or  the  resolution  ' 
of  a  person  staggers  when  its  hold  on  the  mind  le 
shaken,  and  begins  to  give  way :  a  nation  or  a  govern 
mem  will  tetter  when  it  Is  torn  by  Intestine  convul 
•Ions. 


TO  DRAW,  DBAG,  HAUL  OB  HALE,  PULL 
PLUCK,  TUG. 
Dram  comes  from  the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  and  the 
Greek  Spdoem  to  lay  hold' of ;  drag  through  the  me 
dium  of  the  German  iragan  to  carry,  comes  also  from 
treko  to  draw }  kanl  or  kale  comes  ftom  the  Greek  Sum 
to  draw;  pull  is  in  all  probability  changed  from  pott* 
to  drive  or  thrust;  pluck  is  In  the  German  phuJrea, 
dee. ;  tag  comes  from  the  German  tseken  to  pull. 

Draw  expresses  here  the  idea  common  to  the  first 
three  terms,  namely,  of  putting  a  body  in  motion  from 
behind  oneself  or  towards  oneself;  to  drag  is  to  dram 
a  thing  with  violence,  or  to  draw  that  which  makes 
resistance ;  to  kanl  is  to  drag  it  with  still  greater  vio- 
lence.   A  cart  is  drawn ;  a  body  is  dragged  along  the 
ground ;  or  a  vessel  is  hauled  to  the  shore ; 
Furious  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
(9eiz*d  by  the  crest)  the  unhappy  warriour  drew; 
Struggling  he  fbllow'd,  while  th*  etnbrolder'd  thong, 
That  ty'd  his  helmet,  dragged  the  chief  along. 

Pops. 
Some  hoisting  levers,  some  the  wheels  prepare, 
And  fasten  to  the  horse's  feet;  the  rest 
With  cables  kaul  along  the  unwieldy  beast. 

Davos*. 
To  pull  signifies  only  an  effort  to  dram  without  the 
idea  of  motion:  horses  pull  very  long  sometimes  be- 
fore they  can  draw  a  heavily  laden  cart  up  hill ;  '  Twe 


idea  of  motion:  horses  pull  very  long 
fore  they  can  draw  a  heavily  laden  cart  up  hill ;  « T 
magnets  are  placed,  one  of  them  In  the  roof  and 
other  In  the  floor  of  Mahomet's  burying-plaee  at 
Mecca,  and  pull  the  Impostor's  Iron  coffin  with  such 
an  equal  attraction,  that  it  hangs  in  the  air  between 
both  of  them.'— Annison .  To  pluck  is  to  saU  with  a 
sudden  twitch,  in  order  to  separate ;  thus  feathers  are 
plucked  from  animals ; 
Even  children  fbllow'd  with  endearing  wile, 
Aud  pluck' d  lus  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile 

GOLOSMITfi. 

To  tug  m  to  putt  with  violence ;  thus  men  raj  at  the 

oar; 
Clear 'd,  as  I  thought,  and  fully  fix'd  at  length 
To  learn  the  cause,  I  tngg*d  with  all  my  strength. 

Darns* 
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In  the  moral  application  we  may  be  eY««m  by  any 
thing  which  can  act  oq  the  mind  to  bring  us  near  to  an 
»bject;  wc  are  dragged  only  by  means  of  mice;  we 
pail  a  tiring  towards  us  by  a  direct  effort ; 
Hither  we  saiTd,  a  voluntary  throng, 
To  avenge  a  private,  not  a  public*  wrong ; 
What  else  to  Troy  the  assembled  nations  draws, 
But  thins,  ungrateful !  and  thy  brother's  cause. 

Pora. 
T  m  long  since  I  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loath'd  by  the  gods  have  dragg'd  a  lingering  life. 

FotB. 
Hear  this,  remember,  and  our  fury  dread, 
Nor  pullth'  unwilling  vengeance  on  thy  head. 

Port. 
To  haul,  pluck,  and  tug  are  seldom  used  but  in  the 
physical  application. 

TO  CAST,  THROW,  HUKL. 

Out  probably  comes  from  caou*,  participle  of  eado 
to  fall,  signifying  to  make  or  to  let  fall;  throw,  in 
Saxon  throw**,  Is  most  probably  a  variation  of  thrut, 
In  Latin  trade,  Chaldee  torad  to  thrust  repeatedly; 
hurl,  like  the  word  whirl,  comes  from  the  Saxon 
hirhven,  hiuorjlan.  German,  etc.  wirbel,  Teutonic 
Sfirsei,  Danish  avtrvei,  hviroUr,  Latin  nerto%  gyro, 
which  are  ell  derived  from  the  Hebrew  *Mtt  round, 
signifying  to  turn  round. 

Out  conveys  simply  the  Idea  of  laying  aside,  or  put- 
llttg  from  one's  self;  tkrom  and  hurl  designate  more 
specifically  the  mode  of  the  action :  out  Is  an  indif- 
ferent action,  whether  It  respects  ourselves  or  others ; 
.  throw  always  marks  a  direct  motive  of  dislike  or 
toatompt.  What  is  not  wanted  is  cast  off:  clothes 
which  are  no  longer  worn  are  cast  off:  what  if  worth- 
less or  hurtful  is  throw*  away ;  the  dross  is  separated 
from  the  wheat  and  thrown  away ;  bad  habits  cannot 
be  thrown  off  too  soon. 

Cast,  as  it  respects  others,  is  divested  of  all  per- 
sonalities; but  nothing  Is  thrown  at  any  one  without 
an  Intention  of  offending  or  hurting :  a  glance  Is  east 
at  n  person,  or  tilings  are  cut  before  bint ;  but  Insi- 
auutlona  are  thrown  out  against  a  person ;  things  are 
thrown  at  blm  with  the  view  of  striking. 

Cut  requires  no  particular  effort;' It  amounts  In 
general  to  no  more  than  let  fall  or  go :  throw  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  violence.    Money  is  out 
into  a  bag;  stones  are  thrown  from  a  great  distance : 
animals  east  their  young  at  stated  periods;  a  horse 
throws  his  rider ;  a  lawless  man  threw  off  constraint ; 
As  far  as  I  could  cost  my  eyes 
Upon  the  sea,  something  nieihougbt  did  rise 
Like  bluish  mists.— Damns:. 

O  war,  thou  son  of  hell ! 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance!— Shaksfeare. 

Hurl  la  a  violent  species  of  throwing  employed  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  expressive  of  an  unusual 
degree  of  vehemence  in  the  agent,  and  an  excessive 
provocation  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer :  the  hurler* 
the  thing  hurl ed,  and  the  cause  of  hurling,  correspond 
la  magnitude ;  a  mighty  potentate  Is  hurled  from  his 
throne  by  some  power  superiour  to  his  own ;  Milton 
represents  the  devils  as  hurled  from  Heaven  by  the 
word  of  the  Almighty ;  the  heathen  poets  have  feigned 
a  similar  story  of  the  giants  who  made  war  against 
Heaven,  and  were  hurled  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter 
down  to  the  earth; 

Wreath  my  bead 

With  flaming  meteors,  load  my  arms  with  thunder, 

Which  as  I  nimbly  cut  my  cloudy  way 

TO  hurl  on  this  ungrateful  eurtb.— Tatz. 

TO  SPRING,  START,  STARTLE,  SHRINK. 

8s*ring,v.  To  Of  ring;  sUrt  is  in  all  probability  an 
Intensive  of  stir;  startle  Is  a  frequentative  of  start; 
shrink  is  probably  an  intensivs  of  sink,  signifying  to 
sink  into  Itself. 

The  idea  of  a  sudden  motion  is  expressed  by  all 
these  terms,  but  the  circumstances  snd  mode  differ  In 
alls  syi'v  (e.  To  arise)  *s  indefinite  in  these  respects. 


and  la  therefore  the  most  general  tana.  Tos,  . ., 
and  start  may  be  either  voluntary  or  involuntary 
movements,  but  soring  Is  mostly  voluntary,  and  tut, 
which  Is  an  Intensive  of  otir,  is  mostly  In  voluntary ;  a 
person  springs  out  of  a  place,  or  one  animal  springs 
upon  another; 

'  Death  wounds  to  cure ;  we  fall,  we  rise,  we  reign, 
Spring  from  our  fetters,  and  fasten  in  the  skies. 

Yoona. 
A  person  or  animal  otarto  from  a  certain  point  to  begin 
running,  or  storts  with  fright  from  one  side  to  the 
other; 
A  shape  within  the  wai'ry  gleam  appeared, 
Bending  to  look  on  me:  I  started  back, 
It  storied  back.— Milto*. 
To  otartU  la  always  an  involuntary  action ;  a  ho  * 
otorU  by  suddenly  flying  from  the  point  on  which  he 
stands;  but  if  he  storife*  beseems  to  fly  back  on  hiss- 
self  and  stops  his  course; 
T  is  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement, 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud. 

Thohsos. 
To  spring  and  stert  therefore  always  carry  a  person 
farther  from  a  given  point ;  but  startle  and  shrtnh  are 
movements  within  one's  self;  startling  is  a  sodden 
convulsion  of  the  frame  which  makes  a  person  to  stand 
in  hesitation  whether  to  proceed  or  not ;  shrinking  Is 
a  contraction  of  the  frame  within  itself;  *  There  w  a 
horrour  in  the  scene  of  a  ravaged  country  which  makes 
nature  shrink  back  at  the  reflection.'— Hxaauio.  Any 
sudden  and  unexpected  sound  makes  a  person  startle  ; 
the  approach  of  any  frightful  object  makes  him  shrink 
back :  spring  snd  start  are  employed  only  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  corporeal  movements :  startle  and  shrink 
are  employed  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body. 


TO  SHAKE,  AGITATE,  TOSS. 

Shake,  In  German  schUUen,  Latin  evetM,  Hebrew 
"HEMo  abed ;  agitate,  ia  Latin  agito,  is  a  frequenta- 
tive of  ago  to  drive,  that  is.  to  drive  different  ways; 
toss  Is  probably  contracted  from  the  Latin  torsi,  pre-    / 
terite  or  torques  to  twirl. 

A  motion  more  or  leas  violent  Is  signified  by  all  these 
terms,  which  differ  both  in  the  manner  and  the  cause  o. 
the  motion.  Shake  is  indefinite,  it  may  differ  In  de- 
gree as  to  the  violence ;  to  agitase  and  fees  rise  la 
sense  upon  the  word  shake:  a  breeze  shakes  a  leaf,  a 
storm  agitates  the  sea,  and  the  waves  toss  a  vessel  to 
and  fro :  large  and  email  bodies  may  be  shaken  ;  large 
bodies  are  agitated)  a  handkerchief  may  be  skahxv; 
the  earth  is  agitated  by  an  earthquake.  What  ia 
shaken  and  agitated  is  not  removed  from  its  place ; 
but  what  Is  tossed  hi  thrown  from  place  to  place.  A 
house  may  frequently  be  shaken,  while  the  foundation 
remains  good ;  '  An  unwholesome  blast  of  air,  a  cold, 
or  a  surfeit,  may  shake  in  pieces  a  man's  hardy 
fabric*.'—  South.  The  waters  are  most  agitated 
while  they  remain  within  their  bounds :  *  We  ail  must 
have  observed  that  a  speaker  agitated  with  passion,  or 
an  actor,  who  is  Indeed  strictly  an  imitator,  are  perpe- 
tually changing  the  tone  and  pitch  of  their  voice  as 
the  sense  of  their  words  varies/— Sia  Wn.  Jonas*  A 
ball  Is  tused  (torn  hand  to  band ; 

Toea'd  all  the  day  la  rapid  circles  round, 
Breathless  I  fell.— Pofz. 

To  shake  and  toss  are  the  acts  either  of  persons  or 
things;  to  agitato  is  the  act  of  things,  when  token  In 
the  active  sense.  A  person  shakes  the  hand  of  another, 
or  the  motion  of  a  carriage  shakes  persons  in  general, 
and  agitates  those  who  are  weak  in  frame :  a  child 
touu  his  food  about,  or  the  violent  motion  of  a  v 


tosses  every  thing  nbout  which  ia  in  it.  To  shake  i 
from  external  or  internal  causes ;  we  msy  be  shaken 
by  others,  or  shake  ourselves  from  cold ;  to  agituts  snd 
toss  arise  always  from  some  external  action,  direct  or 
indirect ;  the  body  may  be  agitated  by  violent  concua 
sion  from  witliout,  or  from  the  sctlon  of  perturbed 
feelings:  the  body  may  be  tused  by  various  cireum* 
stances,  and  the  mind  msy  be  toesed  to  and  fro  by  the 
violent  action  of  the  passions.    Hence  the  propriety  of 
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using  the  tenni  in  the  moral  application.    The  resolu- 
tion !•  shaken,  as  the  tree  to  by  the  wind : 
Not  my  firm  fliith 

Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seducM.— Milton. 
The  mind  hi  agitated  like  troubled  waters ;  *  Hla  mother 
could  no  longer  bear  the  agitations  of  so  many  passions 
as  thronged  upon  her.'— Tatlbk.  A  person  Is  totted 
to  and  fro  In  toe  ocean  of  life,  as  the  vessel  is  tossed  by 
the  waves ; 

Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  sea, 

There  where  your  argosies 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  trafflckers.--SBAXsnu.aB. 


SHOCK,  CONCUSSION. 
Shock  denotes  a  violent  shake  or  agitation;  eon- 
tussion,  a  shaking  together.  The  shock  is  often  in- 
stantaneous, but  does  not  necessarily  extend  beyond 
the  act  of  the  moment;  the  concussion  is  permanent 
In  its  consequences,  It  tends  to  derange  the  system. 
Hence  the  different  application  of  the  terms:  the  shock 
may  affect  either  the  body  or  the  mind ;  the  concussion 
affects  properly  only  the  body,  or  corporeal  objects ;  a 
violent  and  sudden  blow  produces  a  shock  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  given  ;  but  it  does  not  always  produces  con- 
cussion :  the  violence  of  a  fall  wiU,  however,  some- 
times produce  a  concussion  in  the 'brain,  which  may 
aflect  the  intellects.  Sudden  news  of  an  exceedingly 
painful  nature  will  often  produce  a  shook  on  the  mind ; 
»ut  time  mostly  serves  to  wear  away  the  effect  which 
has  been  produced. 

TO  SHOOT,  DART. 
To  shoot  and  dart,  In  the  proper  sense,  are  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other,  as  expressing  different 
modes  of  sending  bodies  to  a  distance  from  a  given 
point  From  the  circumstances  of  the  actious  arise 
their  different  application  to  other  objects  in  the  im- 
proper sense ;  as  that  which  proceeds  by  shooting  goet 
unexpectedly,  and  with  great  rapidity,  forth  from  a 
body,  so,  in  the  figurative  sense,  a  plant  shoots  up  that 
corses  so  unexpectedly  as  not  to  be  seen ;  a  star  is  said 
>o  shoot  in  the  sky,  which  seems  to  move  in  a  shooting 
manner,  from  one  place  to  another:  a  dart,  on  the 
xber  band,  or  that  which  is  darted,  moves  through  the 
ur  visibly,  and  with  less  rapidity:  hence  the  quick 
atovements  of  persons  or  animals,  are  described  by  the 
word  dart ;  a  soldier  darts  forward  to  meet  his  anta- 
gonist; a  hart  darts  past  any  one  in  order  to  make  her 
Escape. 

TO  REBOUND,  REVERBERATE,  RECOIL. 

To  rebound  is  to  bound  or  spring  back :  a  ball  re- 
hounds.  To  reverberate  is  to  verberate  or  beat  back :  a 
sound  reverberates  when  it  echoes.  To  recoil  is  to 
toil  or  whirl  back :  a  snake  recoils.  They  preserve 
toe  same  distinction  in  their  figurative  application ; 
•  Honour  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  man's  own  actions 
shining  bright  in  the  face  of  all  about  him,  and  from 
thence  rebounding  upon  himself.' — Sooth.  '  You 
seemed  to  reverberate  upon  me  with  the  beams  of  4he 
sun.'— Howkl. 

Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toils,- 

Like  guns  o'crcharg'd,  breaks,  misses,  or  recoils. 

Dknham. 

TO  SHAKE,  TREMBLE,  SHUDDER,  QUIVER, 
QUAKE. 

Snake,  shudder,  quiver,  and  quake,  all  come  from  the 
Latin  quatio  or  cutio  to  shake,  through  the  medium  of 
the  German  sckutube,  sehutten,  the  Italian  scussere, 
snd  the  like ;  tremble  comes  from  the  Latin  tresis. 

To  shake  is  a  generick  term,  the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
shaking:  to  tremble  is  to  shake  from  an  inward  cause, 
or  what  appears  to  be  so :  in  this  manner  a  person 
trembles  from  fear,  from  cold,  or  weakness ;  and  a  leaf 
which  is  imperceptibly  agitated  by  the  air  is  also  said  to 
tremble :  to  shudder  \a  to  tremble  violently :  to  quiver 
and  quake  are  both  to  tremble  quickly ;  but  the  former 
denotes  rather  a  vibratory  motion,  as  the  point  of  a 
spear  when  thrown  against  wood;  the  latter  a  quick 
mofkm  of  the  whole  body,  as  in  the  case  of  bodies  that 
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have  not  sufficient  consistency  in  themselves  to  remain 
atid.      v. 

The  rapid  radiance  Instantaneous  strikes 

Th'  lUumin'd  mountain,  through  the  forest  streams, 

Shakes  on  the  floods.— Thomson. 

The  trembling  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn, 

Was  headlong  hurFd.— Dbyobk. 

He  said,  and  burl'd  against  the  mountain  side 

His  quivering  spear.— DavnxN. 

Thereto  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snake, 

That  seem'd  to  tremble  evermore  and  quake. 

Spbnsbk. 

TO  PALPITATE,  FLUTTER,  PANT,  GASP. 

Palpitate,  in  Latin  palpitatus,  from  pafyito,  Is  a 
frequentative  of  the  Greek  rdAAw  to  vibrate ;  flutter  is 
a  frequentative  of  fly,  signifying  to  fly  backward  and 
forward  in  an  agitated  manner ;  pant,  probably  de- 
rived from  pent,  and  the  Latin  pendo  to  hang  In  a  state 
of  suspense,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  move  backward  or 
forward,  as  is  the  case  with  the  breath  when  one  pants ; 
gasp  is  a  variation  of  gape,  which  is  the  ordinary  ac- 
companiment in  the  action  of  gasping. 

These  terms  agree  in  a  particular  manner,  as  they 
respect  the  irregular  action  of  the  heart  or  lungs :  the 
two  former  are  said  of  the  heart;  and  the  two  latter  of 
the  lungs  or  breath ;  to  palpitate  expresses  that  which 
is  strong ;  it  is  a  strong  beating  of  the  blood  against  the 
vessels  of  the  heart ;  '  No  plays  have  oftener  filled  the 

Ses  with  tears,  and  the  breast  with  palpitation,  than 
ose  which  are  variegated  with  interludes  of  mirth.' — 
Johnson.    To  flutter  expresses  that  which  is  rapid ;  it 
is  a  violent  and  alternate  motion  of  the  Wood  back- 
ward and  forward; 
She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride, 
Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires, 
That  bind  the  fluttering  crowd.— Thomson. 
Fear  and  suspense  produce  commonly  palpitation,  but 
joy  and  hope  produce  a  fluttering:  panting  Is,  with 
regard  to  the  breath,  vrbnl  palpitating  is  with  regard  u. 
the  heart;  panting  is  occasioned  by  the  Inflated  state 
of  the  respiratory  organs  which  renders  this  palpi 
toting  necessary: 
All  nature  fades  extinct,  and  she  alono. 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  thought, 
Fills  every  sense,  and  panto  in  every  vein. 

Thomson. 

Gasping  differs  from  the  former,  inasmuch  as  It  denotes 
a  direct  stoppage  of  the  breath;  a  cessation  of  action 
in  the  respiratory  organs: 
Had  not  the  soul  this  outlet  to  the  skies, 
In  this  vast  vessel  of  the  universe, 
How  should  we  gasp,  as  in  an  empty  void ! 

YOTTMO. 

ALARM,  TERROUR,  FRIGHT,  CONSTER 
NATION. 

Alarm,  In  French  alarmer,  Is  compounded  of  at  or 
ad  and  ormes  arms,  signifying  a  cry  to  arms,  a  signal 
of  danger,  a  call  to  defence ;  terrour,  in  Latin  terror, 
comes  from  terreo  to  produce  fear;  fright,  from  the 
German  furtkt  fear,  signifies  a  state  of  fear:  conster- 
nation, in  Latin  constematus,  from  consterno  lolnj  low 
or  prostrate,  expresses  the  mixed  emotion  of  terrour 
ana  amazement  which  confounds. 

Alarm  springs  from  any  sudden  signal  that  announces 
the  approach  of  danger.  Terrour  springs  from  any 
event  or  phenomenon  that  may  serve  as  a  prognostic 
of  some  catastrophe.  It  supposes  a  less  distinct  view 
of  danger  than  alarm,  and-  affords  room  to  the  imagine 
tion,  which  commonly  magnifies  objects.  Jllarm  there 
fore  makes  us  run  to  our  defence,  and  terrour  disarms 
us; 

__  None  so  renewn'd 

With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. 

Drtden. 
1 1  was  once  in  a  mixed  assembly,  that  was  full  of  noise 
and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily 
observed,  there  were  thirteen  of  us  in  company.  The 
remark  struck  a  panick  terrour  into  several  of  us.'— 
Addison. 
Fright  Is  a  leas  vrvid  emotion  than  either,  as  it  arises 
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from  the  simple  appearance  of  danger.  It  if  more  per- 
sonal than  either  alarm  or  terrour ;  for  we  may  be 
alarmed  or  terrified  for  others,  but  we  are  mostly 
frightened  for  ourselves.  Consternation  is  stronger 
than  either  terrour  or  if  right;  It  springs  from  the 
view  of  some  very  serious  evil ;  *  I  have  known  a  sol- 
dier that  has  entered  a  breach  affrighted  at  his  own 
shadow*.— Addison. 

The  son  of  Pelias  ceased ;  the  chiefc  around 

In  silence  wrapt,  in  consternation  drownM. — Pope. 

Alarm  affect*  the  feelings,  terrour  the  understaadlng, 
and  fright  the  senses;  consternation  seizes  the  whole 
mind,  and  benumbs  the  faculties. 

Crtes  alarm;  horrid  spectacles  terrify;  a  tumult 
"  ghtens;  a  sudden  calamity  Alls  with  consternation. 

5ne  is  filled  with  alarm,  seized  with  terrour,  over- 
whelmed with  fright  or  consternation. 

We  are  alarmed  for  what  we  apprehend ;  we  are 
terrified  by  what  we  imagine ;  we  are  frightened  by 
what  we  see ;  consternation  may  be  produced  by  what 
we  learn. 

TO  DISMAY,  DAUNT,  APPAL. 
Dismay  Is  probably  changed  from  the  French  des- 
mouvoir,  signifying  to  move  or  pull  down  the  spirit ; 
daunt,  changed  from  the  Latin  donitus  conquered, 
signifies  to  bring  down  the  spirit ;  appal,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  op  or  ad  and  police  to  grow  pale,  sig- 
nifies to  make  nale  with  fear. 

The  effect  of  fear  on  the  spirit  is  strongly  expressed 
by  all  these  terms ;  but  dismay  expresses  less  than 
daunt,  and  this  than  appal.  We  are  dismayed  by 
. alarming  circumstances ;  we  are  daunted  by  terrifying ; 
we  are  appalled  by  horrid  circumstance*.  A  severe  de- 
feat will  dismay  so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of  resistance ; 
80  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  dismayed. 
The  lions  roaring  through  the  midoight  shade. 

Pore. 

The  fiery  glare  from  the  eyes  of  a  ferocious  beast  will 

daunt  him  who  was  venturing  to  approach ; 

Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 

No  fear  could  daunt,  nor  earth,  nor  hell  control.— Pope. 

The  sight  of  an  apparition  will  appal  the  stoutest 

heart; 

Now  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appal* ; 
Now  Greece  had  trembled  l.i  her  wooden  walls, 
But  wise  Ulysses  call'd  Tydldes  forth.— Pops. 

©OLD,  FEARLESS,  INTREPID,  UNDAUNTED. 

Bold,  v.  Audacity ;  fearless  signifies  without  fear 
(v.  Ts  apprehend) ;  intrepid,  compounded  of  t»  pri- 
vative and  trepidus  trembling,  marks  the  total  Absence 
of  fear;  undaunted,  of  «n  privative,  and  daunted, 
-from  the  Latin  domitatus,  participle  of  domitare  to 
impress  with  fear,  signifies  unimpressed  or  unmoved 
.at  the  prospect  of  danger. 

Boldness  Is  positive ;  fearlessness  Is  negative;  we 
•may  therefore  be  fearless  without  being  bold,  or  fear- 
Jess  through  boldness ; 

Such  unheard  of  prodigies  hang  o'er  us, 

As  make  the  boldest  tremble.— Youso. 

fearlessness  is  a  temporary  state :  we  may  be  fearless 

-of  danger  at  this,  or  at  that  time ;  fear  lest  of  loss,  and 

(the  like; 

The  careful  hen 

Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around, 

Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearless  cock.— Thomsoh. 

Boldness  is  a  eharacteristick ;  it  Is  associated  with 
t  fearlessness  ; 


.His  party,  press'd  with  numbers,  soon  grew  faint, 
And  would  have  left  their  charge  an  easy  prey ; 
While  he  alone,  undoubted  at  the  odds, 
Though  hopeless  to  escape,  fought  well  and  bravely. 

Rowk. 
Intrepidity  and  undauntedmss  denote  a  still  higher 
degree  of  fearlessness  than  boldness :  boldness  is  con- 
ncent,  it  forgets  the  consequences ;  intrepidity  is  col- 
lected, It  sees  the  danger,  and  feces  It  with  composure ; 
undauntsdnese  is  associated  with  unconquerable  firm- 
ness and  resolution ;  it  Is  awed  by  nothing:  the  bold 
man  proceeds  on  bis  enterprise  with  spirit  and  viva- 


city ;  the  intrepid  man  calmly  advances  to  the  scene 

of  dentil  and  destruction ;  '  I  could  not  sufficiently 
wonder  at  ihe  intrepidity  of  those  diminutive  mortal*, 
who  durst  venture  to  walk  upon  my  body,  without 
trembling.'— Swift.  The  undaunted  man  keeps  bis 
countenance  in  tlie  season  of  trial,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  terrifying  and  overwhelming  circumstances. 

These  good  qualities  may,  without  great  care,  de- 
generate Into  certain  vices  to  which  they  are  closely 
allied. 

Of  the  three,  boldness  Is  the  most  questionsble  hi 
its  nature,  unless  justified  by  the  absolute  urgency  of 
the  case ;  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth  against 
the  lawless  and  oppressive  exercise  of  power,  it  Is 
an  essential  quality,  but  it  may  easily  degenerate  into 
insolent  defiance  and  contempt  of  superiours;  it  may 
lead  to  the  provoking  of  resentment  end  courting  of 
persecution.  Intrepidity  may  become  rashness  if  the 
contempt  of  danger  lead  to  an  unnecessary  exposure 
of  the  life  and  person.  Undauntedness,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  brutal  tyrant,  may  serve  to  baffle  ell  his 
malignant  purposes  of  revenge ;  but  the  same  spirit 
may  be  employed  by  the  hardened  villain  to  preserve 
himself  from  detection. 

MANLY,  MANFUL. 
Manlu,  or  like  a  man,  Is  opposed  to  juvenile  or  pue- 
rile, and  of  course  applied  to  those  who  are  fitted  to 
act  the  part  of  men ;  1 1  love  a  manly  freedom  as  much 
as  any  of  the  band  of  csshierers  of  kings.' — Kurkx. 
Manful,  or  full  of  manhood,  is  opposed  to  effeminate, 
and  is  applicable  to  particular  persons,  or  persons  in 

rirticular  cases, '  I  opposed  his  whim  manfully,  which 
think  you  will  approve  of.* — Ccmbebland.  A  pre- 
mature manliness  in  young  persons  is  hardly  less  un- 
seemly than  a  want  of  manfulness  In  one  who  is  called 
upon  to  display  his  courage. 

FEARFUL,  DREADFUL,  FRIGHTFUL,  TRE- 
MENDOUS, TERRIBLE,  TERRIFICK. 
HORRIBLE,  HORRID. 
Fearful  here  signifies  full  of  that  which  causes 
fear  (v.  Alarm) ;  dreadful,  full  of  what  causes  dread 
(v.  Apprehension) ;  frightful,   Aill  of  what   causes 
fright  (v.  Afraid)  or  apprehension ;  tremendous,  that 
which  causes  trembling;  terrible,  or  terrific*,  causing 
trrrvur  {v.  Alarm) ;  horrible,  or  horrid,  causing  horrour. 
The  application  of  these  terms  is  easily  to  be  disco- 
vered by  these  definitions:  the  first  two  affect  the 
mind  more  than  the  senses ;  all  the  others  affect  the 
senses  more  than  the  mind :  a  contest  is  fearful  when 
the  issue  is  important,  but  the  event  doubtful ; 
She  went  the  terronrs  of  the  fearful  wave, 
Too  oft,  alas !  the  wandering  lover's  grave. 

Falcon  El. 
The  thought  of  death  is  dreadful  to  one  who  feels 
himself  unprepared ; 
And  dar'st  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  prize  away, 
Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  day  T— Pope. 

The  frightful  is  less  than  the  tremendous ;  the  trs  . 
merfdous  thnn  the  terrible;  the  terrible  than  the  hor 
rible :  shrieks  may  be  frightful; 
Frightful  convulsions  wrlth'd  his  tortur'd  limbs 

Fentob. 
The  roaring  of  a  lion  is  terrible; 

Was  tiiis  a  face  to  be  expos'd 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning?— Sbaespeaeb. 
Thunder  and  lightning  may  be  tremendous,  or  con 
vulsions  may  be  tremendous  :  the  glare  in  the  eye  of 
a  ferocious  beast  is  terrifiek;  » Out  of  the  limb  of  the 
murdered  monarchy  has  arisen  a  vast,  tremendous, 
unformed  spectre,  in  a  far  more  terriich  guise  than 
any  which  ever  yet  overpowered  the  Imagination  of 
man.'— Brass. .  The  actual  spectacle  of  killing  is  hor 
rible  or  horrid  ; 

Deck'd  in  sad  triumph  for  the  mournful  field 
O'er  her  broad  shoulders  hangs  his  horrid  shield 

Pope. 
In  their  general  application,  these  terms  are  often  em 
ployed  promiscuously  to  characterise  whatever  pro* 
duces  very  strong  impressions :  nonce  we  may  speak  of 
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■»  frightful  dreadful,  terrible,  or  horrid  dream ;  or 
frightful,  dreadful,  or  terrible  tempest :  dreadful,  ter- 
rible, or  horrid  consequences. 

TO  APPREHEND,  FEAR,  DREAD. 
Apprehend,  in  French  apprihender,  Latin  appro- 
kendo,  compounded  of  ap  and  prehendo  to  lay  hold  of, 
in  a  moral  sense  signifies  to  seize  with  the  understand- 
ing ;  fear  comes  in  all  Probability  through  the  medium 
of  the  Latin  pavor  and  vereor.  from  the  Greek  dspUrow 
to  feel  a  shuddering ;  dread,  in  Latin  lerrito,  conies 
from  the  Greek  raoActrm  to  trouble,  signifying  to  fear 
with  exceeding  trouble. 

These  words  rise  progressively  in  their  import ; 
they  mark  a  sentiment  of  pain  at  the  prospect  of  evil : 
but  the  sentiment  of  apprehension  is  simply  that  of 
uneasiness;  that  of  fear  is  anxiety;  that  of  dread  is 
wretchedness.  v 

We  apprehend  an  unpleasant  occurrence ;  we  fear 
a  misfortune;  we  dread  a  calamity.  What  is  possi- 
ble is  apprehended;  'Our  natural  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  produces  an  apprehension  of  merited  punish, 
ment,  when  we  have  committed  a  crime.'— Blair. 
What  is  probable  is  feared:  'That  which  is  feared 
may  sometimes  be  avoided :  but  that  which  is  regretted 
to-day  may  be  regretted  again  to-morrow.'— Johnson. 
The  symptom  or  prognostics  of  an  evil  is  dreaded  as  if 
the  evil  itself  were  present ; 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves, 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden 
dread.— Young. 

Apprehend  respects  things  only ;  fear  and  dread  relate 
to  persons  as  well  as  things :  we  fear  the  person  who 
has  the  power  of  inflicting  pain  or  disgrace^*  we  dread 
him  who  has  no  less  the  will  than  the  power. 

Fear  is  a  salutary  sentiment  in  society,  it  binds  men 
together  in  their  several  relations  and  dependencies, 
and  affords  the  fullest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
benevolent  feelings ;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  a  child 
towards  its  parent  or  instructer ;  of  a  creature  to  its 
Creator ;  it  is  the  companion  of  love  and  respect  to- 
wards men,  of  adoration  in  erring  and  sinful  mortals 
towards  their  Maker.  Dread  is  altogether  an  Irksome 
sentiment ;  with  regard  to  oar  fellow-creatures,  It  arises 
out  of  the  abuse  of  power :  we  dread  the  tyrant  who 
delights  in  punishing  and  tormenting ,  his  image  haunts 
the  breast  of  the  unhappy  subject,  his  shadow  awakens 
terrour  as  the  approach  of  some  direful  misfortune : 
with  regard  to  our  Maker  it  sprints  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  and  the  prospect  of  a  severe  and  ade- 
quate punishment ;  the  wrath  of  God  may  justly  be 


AWE,  REVERENCE,  DREAD 

Awe,  probably. from  the  German  achten,  conveys  the 
idea  of  regarding;  reverence,  in  French  reverence, 
Latin  reverentia,  comes  from  revereor  to  fear  strongly ; 
dread,  in  Snxon  dread,  comes  from  the  Latin  territo 
to  frighten,  and  Greek  rapdoot*  to  trouble. 

Awe  and  reverence  both  denote  a  strong  sentiment 
of  respect,  mingled  with  some  emotions  of  fear;  but 
the  former  marks  the  much  stronger  sentiment  of  the 
two :  dread  is  an  un mingled  sentiment  of  fear  for  one's 
personal  security.  Awe  may  be  awakened  by  the  help 
of  the  senses  and  understanding;  reverence  by  that  of 
the  understanding  only;  and  dread  principally  by  that 
of  the  imagination. 

Sublime,  sacred,  and  solemn  objects  awaken  ave ; 
they  cause  the  beholder  to  stop  and  consider  whether 
he  is  worthy  to  approach  them  any  nearer ;  they  rivet 
his  mind  and  body  to  a  spot,  and  make  him  cautious, 
lest  by  his  presence  he  should  contaminate  that  which 
is  hallowed ;  *  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
passages,  both  in  the  sacred  and  profane  writers,  which 
establish  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind  concerning 
the  inseparable  union  of  a  sacred  and  reverential  awe 
with  our  ideas  of  the  Divinity.'— Burrs.  Exalted  and 
noble  objects  produce  reverence;  they  lead  to  every 
outward  mark  of  obeisance  and  humiliation  which  it  is 

possible  for  a  man  to  express ; « If  the  voice  of  universal  -  -, »  .-—.-> 

nature,  the  experience  of  all  ages,  the  light  of  reason,    tnttmidate  never ; 

and  the  immediate  evidence  of  my  senses,  cannot  And  perch,  a  horronr!  on  his  sacred  crown 

awake  me  to  a  dependence  upon  my  God,  a reverence  |        If  tfaaisuch  profanation  were  permitted 


for  his  religion,  and  an  bumble  opinion  of  myself, 
what  a  lost  creature  am  I.'— Cumberland.  Terrifies 
objects  excite  dread:  they  cause  a  shuddering  of  the 
animal  frame,  and  a  revulsion  of  the  mind  which,  to 
attended  with  nothing  but  pain ; 

To  Phmbus  next  my  trembling  steps  be  led. 

Full  of  religious  doubts  and  awful  dread. 

Drtdejt. 
When  the  creature  places  himself  in  the  presence  of 
tte  Creator ;  when  he  contemplates  the  immeasurable 
distance  which  separates  himself,  a  frail  and  finite 
mortal,  from  his  infinitely  perfect  Maker  ;  he  ap- 
proaches with  awe:  even  the  sanctuary  where  be  is 
accustomed  thus  to  bow  before  the  Almighty  acquires 
the  nower  of  awakening  the  same  emotions  in  hit 
mind.  Age,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  when  combined  in 
one  person,  are  never  approached  without  reverence: 
the  possessor  has  a  dignity  in  himself  that  checks  the 
haughtiness  of  the  arrogant,  that  silences  the  petu- 
lance of  pride  and  self-conceit,  that  stills  the  noise  and 
giddy  mirth  of  the  young,  and  communicates  to  all 
around  a  sobriety  of  mien  and  aspect.  A  grievous 
offender  is  seldom  without  dread;  bis  guilty  con- 
science pictures  every  thing  as  the  instrument  of  ven- 
geance, and  every  person  as  denouncing  his  merited 
sentence. 

The  solemn  stillness  of  the  tomb  will  Inspire  awe. 
even  in  the  breast  of  htm  who  has  no  dread  of  death! 
Children  should  he  early  taught  to  have  a  reverence  for 
the  Bible  as  a  book,  in  distinction -from  ail  other  books. 

AFRAID,  FEARFUL,  TIMOROUS,  TIMID. 
Afraid  is  changed  from  afeared,  signifying  in  a  state 
of  fear;  fearful,  as  the  words  of  which  It  is  com 
pounded  imply,  signifies  full  of  fear;  timorous  and 
timtd  come  from  the  Latin  timer  fear,  timidus  fearful, 
and  ttmeo  to  fear. 

u  T,he  fir?  den.ot«  •  temporary  state,  the  three  last  a 
habit  of  the  mind. 

Afraid  may  be  used  either  in  a  physical  or  moral 
application,  either  as  it  relates  to  ourselves  only  or  to 
others ;  fearful  and  timorous  are  only  applied  phrol- 
cally  and  personally;  timid  is  mostly  used  in  a  moral 
rense. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  fearful  or  timorous  per- 
son to  be  afraid  of  what  he  imagines  would  hurt  him- 
self; it  is  not  necessary  for  the  prospect  of  danger  to 
exist  In  order  to  awaken  fear  in  such  a  disposition ;  - 
1  To  be  always  afraid  of  losing  life  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
to  enjoy  a  life  that  can  deserve  the  care  of  preserva- 
tion/—Johnson.  It  is  the  characteristick  of  lire  timid 
person  to  be  afraid  of  offending  or  meeting  with  some 
thing  painful  from  others;  such  a  disposition  is  pre- 
vented from  following  the  dictates  of  its  own  mind  • 
1  He  who  brings  with  him  into  a  clamorous  multitude 
the \  timidity  of  recluse  speculation,  will  suffer  himself 
to  be  driven  by  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  fortresses 
of  demonstration.'— Johnson. 

Between  fearful  and  timorous  there  is  little  distinc- 
tion, either  in  sense  or  application,  except  that  we  say 
fearful  of  a  thing,  not  timorous  of  a  thing;  *ByI 
know  not  what  impatience  of  raillery,  he  is  wonder- 
fully/sor/ul  of  being  thought  too  great  a  believer.'  * 
Stkklk. 

Then  birds  In  airy  space  might  safely  move, 
And  tfsiVoa*  bares  on  heaths  securely  rove. 

%  Drydkn. 


TO  FRIGHTEN,  INTIMIDATE. 
Between  frighten  and  intimidate  there  is  the  same 
difference  as  between  fright  {v.  Alarm)  and  fear 
(».  To  apprehend);  the  danger  that  is  near  or  before 
the  eyes  frightens;  that  which  Is  seen  at  a  distance 
intimidates .  hence  females  are  oHener  frightened,  and 
men  are  oftener  intimidated:  nowes  will  frighten; 
threats  may  intimidate :  we  may  run  away  when  we 
are  frightened;  we  waver  in  our  resolution  when  we 
are  intimidated :  we  fear  immediate  bodily  harm  when 
we  are  frightened;  we  fear  harm  to  our  property 
as  well  as  our  persons  when  we  are  intimidated' 
frighten,  therefore,  is  always  applied  to  animals,  but 
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Of  the  bystanders,  wbo  with  reverend  cere 

Fright  them  away.— Custbulaxd. 
*  Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  endeavoured  alter- 
nately to  eooth  and   ntsadUu  Montesuma.'— Ro- 

BBRTSOM. 

FORMIDABLE.  DREADFUL,  TERRIBLE, 

SHOCKING. 

Formidable  is  appUed  to  that  which  ia  apt  to  excite 

.  fear  (v.  To  apprehend) ;  dreadful  (v.  To  apprehend)  to 

whet  it  calculated  to  excite  dread ;  terrible  (v.  Alarm) 

'  "    "    "       from  to 

■  oregi- 


to  that  which  excites  lemur;  and  ekocJang  from  to 
shake  is  applied  to  that  which  violently  shakes 
tales  («.  To  agitate).     The  formidable  acta  neitlior 


suddenly  nor  violently;  'France  continued  not  only 
powerful  but  formidable  \o  the  hour  of  the  ruin  of  the 
monarchy.'— Bonn.  The  dreadful  may  act  violently, 
but  not  suddenly :  thus  the  appearance  of  an  army 
may  be  formidable:  that  of  a  field  of  battle  is  dread- 
ful; 

Think,  timely  think,  on  the  last  dreadful  day. 
Darns*. 
The  Urrible  and  shocking  act  both  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently ;  bet  the  fonner  acts  both  on  the  senses  and  the 
Imagination,  the  latter  on  the  moral  feelings  only: 
thus  the  glare  of  a  tiger's  eye  is  Urrible;  the  unex- 
pected news  of  a  friend's  death  is  shocking;  *  When 
men  are  arrived  at  thinking  of  their  very  dissolution 
with  pleasure,  how  few  things  are  there  that  can  be 
Urrible  to  them.*— Stesli.  *  Nothing  could  be  more 
tkocking  to  a  generous  nobility,  than  the  intrusting  to 
mercenary  hands  the  defence  of  those  territories  which 
had  been  acquired  or  preserved  by  the  blood  of  their 
ancestors.'— Robketsok. 


TREMBLING,  TREMOUR,  TREPIDATION. 

All  these  terms  are  derived  from  the  very  same 
(v.  Agitation)^  and  designate  a  general  state  of 
>n :  trembling  is  not  only  the  most  familiar  but 


ano  the  most  indefinite  term  of" the  three ;  trepidation 
and  tremour  are  species  of  trembling.  Trembling 
expresses  any  degree  of  involuntary  snaking  of  the 
frame,  from  the  affection  either  of  the  body  or  the 
mind ;  cold,  nervous  affectlons^fear,  and  the  like,  are 
the  ordinary  causes  of  trembling  ; 

And  with  unmanly  trembling*  shook  the  car. 

Pops. 
Tromomr  Is  a  slight  degree  of  trembling,  which  arises 
only  from  a  mental  affection ;  when  the  spirits  are  agi- 
tated, the  mind  is  thrown  into  a  tremour  by  any  trifling 
incident ;  *  Laughter  is  a  vent  of  any  sudden  Joy  that 
strikes  upon  the  mind,  which,  being  too  volatile  and 
strong,  breaks  out  in  this  tremour  of  the  voice.'— 
Btkkli.  Trepidation  is  more  violent  than  either  of 
the  two,  and  springs  from  the  defective  stste  of  the 
mind,  it  shows  itself  in  the  action,  or  the  different 
movements  of  the  body;  those  who  have  not  the  re- 
quisite composure  of  mind  to  command  themselves  on 
all  occasions  are  apt  to  do  what  is  required  of  them 
with  trepidation ;  *  The  ferocious  insolence  of  Crom- 
well, the  rugged  brutality  of  Harrison,  and  the  general 
trepidation  of  fear  and  wickedness  (in  the  rebel  parlia- 
ment) would  make  a  picture  of  unexampled  variety.' 
— JoBsso*.  Trembling  is  either  an  occasional  or  an 
habitual  Infirmity ;  there  is  no  one  who  may  not  be 
sometimes  seised  with  a  tremblings  snd  there  are  those 
who,  from  a  lasting  disease  or  from  old  sge,  are  never 
rid  of  it ;  tremour  is  but  occasional,  and  consequently 
depends  rather  on  the  nature  of  the  occasion ;  no  one 
who  has  a  proper  degree  of  modesty  can  make  bis  first 
appearance  in  publics  without  feeling  a  tremour ;  tre- 
pidation may  be  either  occasional  or  habitual,  but 
oflener  the  latter,  since  it  arises  rather  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  mind  than  the  strength  of  the  cause. 

Trembling  and  tremulous  are  applied  as  epithets, 
either tonersons  or  things :  a  trembling  voke evinces 
trepidation  of  mind,  a  tremulous  voice  evinces  a 
tremour  of  mind :  notes  in  musick  are  sometimes 
trembling ;  the  motion  of  the  leaves  of  trees  is  tremu- 
leus; 

And  rend  the  trembling  unresisting  prey.— Pore. 
As  thus  lh'  effulgence  tv emulous  I  drank, 
With  cherish'd  grwe—  Thomson. 


AGITATION,  EMOTION,  TREPIDATION, 
TREMOUR. 

Agitation,  in  Latin  agitalio,  from  arte,  signifies 
the  state  of  being  agitated ;  emotion,  in  Latin  emetio, 
from  emotue%  participle  of  cmoveo,  compounded  of  e 
out  of  and  tueveo  to  move,  signifies  the  state  of  being 
moved  out  of  rest  or  put  in  motion ;  trepidation,  in 
Latin  trepidatio,  from  trepido  to  tremble,  compounded 
of  tremo  and  pede  to  tremble  with  the  feet,  signifies 
the  condition  of  trembling  in  all  one's  limns  from  head 
to  foot;  tremour,  v.  Trembling. 

Agitation  refers  either  to  the  body  or  mind,  emotion 
to  the  mind  only;  tremour  mostly,  and  trepidation 
only,  to  the  body. 

Agitation  of  mind  is  a  vehement  struggle  between 
contending  feelings;  emotion  is  the  awakening  but 
one  feeling ;  which  in  the  latter  case  is  not  so  vehe- 
ment as  in  the  former.  Distressing  circumstances  pro- 
duce agitation;  'The  seventh  book  affects  the  ima- 
gination like  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  and-  fills  the  mind 
of  the  reader  without  producing,  in  It  any  thing  like 
tumult  or  agitation.'— Addison  (On  Milton).  Affect- 
ing and  Interesting  circumstances  produce  emotions; 
1  The  description  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  they  first  ap- 
peared to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient  to 
make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  those 
emotions  of  envy  in  which  he  is  represented.'— Addi- 
son (On  Milton). 

Agitation*  have  but  one  character,  namely,  that  of 
violence:  emotions  vary  with  the  object  that  awakens 
them ;  they  are  emotions  either  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
of  tenderness  or  anger ;  they  are  either  gentle  or  strong, 
faint  or  vivid. 

With  regard  to  the  body,  agitation  Is  more  than  tre- 
pidation, and  the  latter  more  than  tremour:  the  two 
former  attrsct  the  notice  of  the  bystander ;  the  latter 
is  scarcely  visible. 

Agitation*  of  the  mind  sometimes  give  rise  to  dis- 
torted and  extravagant  agitation*  of  the  body ;  emo- 
tions of  terrour  or  honour  will  throw  the  body  Into  s 
trepidation;  or  any  publick  misfortune  may  produce 
a  trepidation  among  a  number  of  persons;  '  Bis  first 
action  of  note  was  fn  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  where  the 
success  of  that  great  day.  in  such  trepidation  of  the 
state,  made  every  man  meritorious.'— Wottok.  Emo- 
tion* of  fear  will  cause  a  tremour  to  run  through  the 
whole  frame;  l  He  fell  into  such  a  universal  tremour 
of  all  his  Joints,  that  when  going  his  legs  trembled 
under  him/—  Hbrvit. 


TO  ACTUATE,  IMPEL,  INDUCE 

Actuate,  from  the  Latin  scram  an  action,  implies  tc 
call  into  action;  impel,  In  Latin  impello,  is  com- 
pounded of  in  towards  snd  pelU  to  drive,  signifying 
to  drive  towards  an  object;  induce,  in  Lstin  induco,U 
compounded  of  m  and  duco,  signifying  to  lead  towards 
an  object 

One  is  actuated  by  motives,  impelled  by  passions, 
and  induced  by  reason  or  inclination. 

Whatever  actuatee  is  the  result  of  reflection :  it  is 
a  steady  and  fixed  principle :  whatever  impels  is  mo- 
mentary and  vehement,  and  often  precludes  reflection : 
whatever  induces  U  not  vehement,  though  often  mo- 
mentary. 

We  seldom  repent  of  the  thing  to  which  we  sre 
actuated ;  as  the  principle,  whether  good  or  bad.  is 
not  liable  to  change ;  *  It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that 
men  of  the  greatest  snd  the  most  shining  parts  are 
most  actuated  by  ambition.' — Annison.  We  may  fre- 
quently be  impelled  to  measures  which  cause  serious 
repentance; 

When  youth  tmpelTd  hlm.and  when  love laspir'd. 

The  listening  nymphs  his  Dorick  lays  admir'd. 

Sir  Wm.  Jonas. 
The  thing  to  which  we  are  induced  is  seldom  of  sum 
dent  importance  to  call  for  repentance ; 

Induced  by  such  examples,  some  have  taught 
That  bees  have  portions  of  ethereal  thought. 

Davnan. 
Revenge  actuatee  men  to  commit  the  most  horrid 
deeds;  anger  impels  them  to  the  most  imprudent  sc 
tlons ;  phlrematick  people  are  not  easily  induced  to 
take  sny  one  measure  In  preference  to  another 
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TO  EXCITE,  INCITE,  PROVOKE. 
Excite,  v.  To  awaken ;  incite,  v.  To  encourage ; 
provoke,  v.  To  aggravate. 

To  excite  is  said  more  particularly  of  the  inward 
feelings ;  incite  is  said  of  the  external  actions ;  provoke 
Is  said  of  both. 

A  person's  passions  are  excited  ;  he  is  incited  by  any 
particular  passion  to  a  coarse  of  conduct ;  a  particular 
feeling  is  provoked,  or  he  is  provoked  by  some  feeling 
to  a  particular  step.  WU  and  conversation  excite 
mirth; 

Can  then  the  sons  of  Greece  (the  sage  rejotn'd) 
Excite  compassion  in  Achilles'  mind  1— Pops. 
Men  are  incited  by  a  lust  for  gain  to  fraudulent  prac- 
tices; 

To  her  the  god :  Great  Hector's  soul  incite 
To  dare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fight, 
Till  Greece  provok'd  from  all  her  numbers  show 
*  A  warriour  worthy  to  be  Hector's  foe — Pops. 
Men  an  provoked  by  the  opposition  of  others  to  intem- 
perate language  and  intemperate  measures;  4 Among 
the  other  torments  which  this  passion  produces,  we 
may  usually  observe,  that  none  are  greater  mourners 
than  Jealous  men,  when  the  person  who  -provoked  their 
jealousy  is  taken  from  them.'— Addison.    To  excite  is 
very  frequently  used  in  a  physical  acceptation;  incite 
always,  and  provoke  mostly,  in  a  moral  application. 
We  speak  of  exciting  hunger,  thirst,  or  perspiration  ; 
of  inciting  to  noble  actions ;  of  provoking  imperti- 
nence, provoking  scorn  or  resentment. 

When  excite  and  provoke  are  applied  to  similar 
objects,  the  former  designates  a  much  stronger  action 
than  the  latter.  A  thing  may  excite  a  smile,  but  it 
pronokee  laughter ;  It  may  excite  displeasure,  but  it 
provoke*  anger ;  it  may  excite  Joy  or  sorrow,  but  It 
provoke*  to  madness. 


TO  PRESS,  SaUEEZE,  PINCH,  GRIPE. 

Press,  in  Latin  pre****,  participle  of  premo,  which 
probably  comes  from  the  Greek  fidanua ;  squeeze,  in 
Saxon  ptisan,  Latin  quasso,  Hebrew  tf&H  to  press 
together;  pinch  is  but  a  variation  from  pin,  spine; 
gripe,  from  the  German  greifen,  signifies  to  seize, 
Tike  the  word  grapple  or  grasp,  the  Latin  rapio,  the 
Greek  ypim^w  to  fish  or  catch,  and  the  Hebrew  fi-)J 
to  catch. 

The  forcible  action  of  one  body  on  another  is  in- 
cluded in  all  these  terms.  In  the  word  press  this  Is 
the  only  idea;  the  rest  differ  in  the  circumstances. 
We  msy  press  with  the  foot,  the  hand,  the  whole 
body,  or  any  particular  limb ;  one  squeezes  commonly 
with  the  hand ;  one  pinches  either  with  the  fingers, 
or  an  instrument  constructed  in  a  similar  form ;  one 
gripe*  with  teeth,  claws,  or  any  instrument  that  can 
gain  a  hold  of  the  object.  Inanimate  as  well  as  ani- 
mate objects  press  or  pinch ;  but  to  squeeze  and  gripe 
are  more  properly  the  actions  of  animate  objects ;  the 
former  Is  always  said  of  persons,  the  latter  of  animals ; 
stones  press  that  on  which  they  rest  their  weight ;  a 
door  which  shuts  of  Itself  may  pinch  the  fingers ;  one 
eqweexes  the  hand  of  a  friend;  lobsters  and  many 
other  shell-fish  gripe  whatever  comes  within  their 
claws. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  have  a  similar  dis- 
tinction ;  we  press  a  person  by  importunity,  or  by 
some  coercive  measure ;  *  All  these  women  (the  thirty 
wives  of  Orodes)  pressed  hard  upon  the  old  king,  each 
soliciting  for  a  son  of  her  own.'— Pridracx.  An  ex- 
tortioner equeetee  in  order  to  get  that  which  is  given 
with  reluctance  or  difficulty ;  '  Venlldius,  receiving 
great  sums  from  Herod  to  promote  his  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  greater  tc  hinder  H,  squeezed  each 
of  them  to  the  utmost,  and  served  neither.'— Pri- 
»raox.    A  miser  pinches  himself  by  contracting  his 


Better  dlsposM  to  clothe  the  tatter'd  wretch, 
Who  shrinks  beneath  the  blast,  to  feed  the  poor 
Pinch* d  with  afflictive  want— Bomkrville. 
A  covetous  person  gripe*  all  that  comes  within  his 
pcssesston ;  '  How  can  be  be  envied  for  his  felicity 
who  Is  conscious  that  a  very  short  time  will  give  him 
op  to  the  gripe  of  poverty.'- Johxsob. 


TO  RUB,  CHAFE,  PRET,  GALL. 
To  rub,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guage*, comes  from  the  Hebrew  0f*V  It  is  the  generick 
term,  expressing  simply  the  act  of  moving  bodies  when 
in  contact  with  each  other:  to  chafe,  from  the  French 
chauffer,  and  the  Latin  calfaeere  to  make  hot.  signi- 
fies to  rub  a  thing  until  it  is  heated ;  to  fret,  like  the 
word  fritter,  comes  from  the  Latin  frio  to  crumble, 
signifying  to  wear  away  by  rubbing:  to  gall,  from 
the  noun  gall,  signifies  to  make  as  bitter  or  painful  as 
gall,  that  is.  to  wound  by  rubbing.  Things  are  rubbed 
sometimes  for  purposes  of  convenience;  but  they  are 
chafed,  fretted,  and  galled  injuriously:  the  skin  w 
liable  to  chafe  from  any  violence;  leather  will /ret 
from  the  motion  of  a  carriage;  when  the  skin  is  onee 
broken,  animals  will  become  galled  by  a  continuance 
of  the  friction.  These  terms  are  likewise  used  in  the 
moral  or  figurative  sense  to  denote  the  actions  of 
things  on  the  mind,  where  the  distinction  is  clearly 
kept  up.  We  meet  with  rube  from  the  opposing  sen- 
timents of  others;  (A  boy  educated  at  home  meets 
with  continual  rube  and  disappointments  (when  be 
comes  into  the  world).'— Brattxr.  The  angry  hu- 
mours are  chafed  ; 

Accoutred  as  we  were,  we  both  plung'd  in 

The  troubled  Tiber,  chafing  with  the  shores. 

Shaxspears. 
The  mind  is  fretted  and  made  sore  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  small  troubles  and  vexations; 

And  full  of  indignation  fret*, 

That  women  should  be  such  coquettes.— Swift 
The  pride  is  galled  by  humiliation  and  severe  degra- 
dations ; 

Thus  every  poet  In  his  kind 

Is  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind, 


Who,  tho'  too  little  to  be  seen. 

Can  tease  and  gall,  and  give  the  spleen.— Swirr. 


EBULLITION.  EFFERVESCENCE,  FERMENT- 
ATION. 

These  technical  terms  have  a  strong  resemblance  in 
their  signification,  but  they  are  not  strictly  synony- 
mous ;  having  strong  charactertstlck  differences. 

Ebullition,  from  the  Latin  ebullitio  and  ebuUio, 
compounded  of  e  and  bullio  to  boil  forth,  marks  the 
*  commotion  of  a  liquid  acted  upon  by  fire,  and  in 
chymlstry  it  Is  said  of  two  substances,  which  by  pene- 
trating each  other  occasion  bubbles  to  rise  up;  effer- 
vescence, from  the  Latin  effervescentia  and  rfferveeco 
to  grow  hot,  marks  the  commotion  which  is  excited  in 
liquors  by  a  combination  of  substances ;  such  as  of 
acids,  which  are  mixed  and  commonly  produce  heat ; 
fermentation,  from  the  Latin  fermentatio  and  fermen- 
tum  or  fervimentwm,  from  ferveo  to  grow  hot,  marks 
the  Internal  movement  which  is  excited  in  a  liquid  of 
itself,  by  which  its  components  undergo  such  a  change 
or  decomposition,  as  to  form  a  new  body. 

Ebullition  is  a  more  violent  aetion  than  efferves- 
cence; fermentation  Is  more  gradual  and  permanent 
than  either.  Water  Is  exposed  to  ebullition  when 
acted  upon  by  any  powerful  degree  of  external  heat ; 
iron  In  aqua  fortis  occasions  an  effervescence;  beer 
and  wine  undergo  a  fermentation  before  tliey  reach  a 
state  of  perfection. 

These  words  are  all  employed  in  a  figurative  sense, 
which  Is  drawn  from  their  physical  application.  The 
passions  are  exposed  to  ebullitioie,  in  which  they 
break  forth  with  all  the  violence  that  is  observable  in 
water  agitated  by  excessive  heat ;  « Milbourn,  indeed, 
a  clergyman,  attacked  it  (Dryden's  Virgil),  but  his 
outrages  seem  to  be  the  ebullitions  of  a  mind  agitated 
by  stronger  resentment  than  bad  poetry  can  excite.'— 
Johnson.  The  heart  and  affections  are  exposed  to 
effervescence  when  powerfully  awakened  by  particular 
objects ,  *  Dryden's  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  bosoms : 
he  hardly  conceived  love  but  In  Its  turbulent  effer- 
vescence with  some  other  desires.'— Jomtsoir.  Hinds 
are  said  to  be  in  a  ferment  which  are  agitated  by  con- 
flicting feelings ;  *  The  tumult  of  the  world  raises  that 
eager  fermentation  of  spirit  which  will  ever  be  sending 

•  Vide  Beausee: "  Ebullition,  effervescence,  ferment- 
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forth  the  dangerous  fumes  of  folly.*— Blair.  Ebulli- 
tion and  effervescence  are  applicable  only  to  indivi- 
duals ;  fermentation  to  one  or  many. 

If  tlie  angry  humours  of  an  Irascible  temper  be  not 
restrained  in  early  life,  they  but  too  frequently  break 
forth  in  the  most  dreadful  ebullition*  in  maturer  years ; 
religious  zeal,  when  not  constrained  by  the  sober  exer- 
cise of  judgement,  and  corrected  by  sound  knowledge, 
is  an  unhappy  effervescence  that  Injures  the  cause 
which  it  espouses,  and  often  proves  ratal  to  the  indi- 
vidual by  whom  it  is  indulged :  the  ferment  which 
was  produced  in  the  publick  mind  by  the  French  revo- 
lution exceeded  every  thing  that  is  recorded  in  history 
of  popular  commotions  in  past  dfees,  and  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  never  have  its  parallel  at  any  future  period. 
There  can  be  no  ebullition  or  fermentation  without 
efferoeeeenee  ;  but  there  may  be  effervescence  without 
either  of  the  former. 


INTOXICATION,  DRUNKENNESS,  INFATUA- 
TION. 

Intoxication,  from  the  Latin  toxieum  a  poison,  sig- 
nifies imbued  with  a  poison ;  drunkenness  signifies  the 
state  of  having  drunk  overmuch ;  infatuation,  from 
fatuus  foolish,  signifies  making  foolish. 

Intoxication  and  drunkenness  are  used  either  in 
the  proper  or  the  improper  sense ;  infatuation  in  the 
improper  sense  only.  Intoxication  is  a  general  state ; 
drunkenness  a  particular  slate.  Intoxication  may  be 
produced  by  various  causes ;  drunkenness  is  produced 
only  by  an  immoderate  indulgence  in  some  intoxicating 
liquor :  a  person  may  be  intoxicated  by  the  smell  of 
strong  liquors,  or  by  vapours  which  produce  a  similar 
effect ;  he  becomes  drunken  by  the  drinking  of  wine 
or  other  spirits.  In  the  improper  sense  a  deprivation 
of  one's  reasoning  faculties  is  the  common  idea  in  the 
signification  of  all  these  terms.  The  intoxication  and 
drunkenness  spring  from  the  intemperate  state  of  the 
feelings ;  the  infatuation  springs  from  the  ascendancy 
of  the  passions  over  the  reasoning  powers.  A  person 
If  intoxicated  with  success,  drunk  with  Joy,  and  in- 
fatuated by  an  excess  of  vanity,  or  an  impetuosity  of 
character ;  '  This  plan  of  empire  was  not  taken  up  in 
the  first  intoxication  of  unexpected  success.' — Bunaic. 
*  Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind.'— Sooth. 
'A  sure  destruction  impendu  over  those  infatuated 
princes,  who,  In  the  conflict  with  this  new  and  unheard 
of  power,  proceed  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  war 
that  bore  a  lesemblance  to  their  former  contests,'— 
Burks. 

A  person  who  is  naturally  intoxicated  reels  and  is 
giddy ;  lie  who  Is  iu  the  moral  sense  intoxicated  is  dis- 
orderly and  unsteady  in  his  conduct :  a  drunken  man  is 
deprived  of  the  use  of  all  his  senses,  and  in  the  moral 
sense  he  is  bewildered  and  unable  to  collect  himself. 
An  ivfatuated  man  Is  not  merely  foolish  but  wild  ■  he 
carries  his  folly  to  the  most  extravagaut  pitch. 


TO  AWAKEN,  EXCITE,  PROVOKE,  ROUSE, 
STIR  UP. 

To  awaken  is  to  make  awake  or  alive ;  to  excite,  in 
Latin  excite ,  compounded  of  the  Intensive  syllables  ex 
and  cito,  in  Hebrew  f|Q  to  move,  signifies  to  move  out 
of  e  state  of  rest;  provoke,  from  the  Latin provoco  to 
caU  forth,  signifies  to  call  forth  the  feelings ;  to  rouse 
is  l»  cause  them  to  rise ;  and  to  stir,  from  the  Ger- 
man etmren,  and  the  Latin  turbo,  Is  to  put  in  com- 
motion. 

To  excite  and  provoke  convey  the  idea  of  producing 
something;  rouee  and  stir  up  that  of  only  calling  into 
action  that  which  previously  exists;  to  awaken  Is  used 
in  either  sense. 

To  awaken  is  a  gentler  action  than  to  excite,  and  this 
is  gentler  than  to  provoke.  We  awaken  by  a  simple 
eflort;  we  excite  by  repeated  efforts  or  forcible  means; 
we  provoke  by  words,  looks,  or  actions.  The  tender 
feelings  are  awakened ;  affections  or  the  passions  in 
s»aeral  are  excited ;  tlie  angry  passions  are  commonly 
provoked.  Objects  of  distress  awaken  a  sentiment  of 
pity :  competition  among  scholars  excites  a  spirit  of 
emulation;  taunting  words  provoke  anger. 

Awaken  is  applied  only  to  the  individual  and  what 
]<asses  within  him ;  excite  is  applicable  to  tlie  outward 
circumstances  of  one  or  many ;  provoke  is  applicable 


to  the  conduct  or  temper  of  one  or  many.  The  atten- 
tion is  awakened  by  Interesting  sounds  that  strike  upon 
the  ear ;  the  conscience  is  awakened  by  the  voice  o( 
the  preacher,  or  by  passing  events;  *The  soul  has  its 
curiosity  more  than  ordinarily  awakened  when  it  turns 
its  thoughts  upon  the  conduct  of  such  who  nave 
behaved  themselves  with  an  equal,  a  resigned,  a  cheer 
ful,  a  generous,  or  heroic  temper  in  the  extremity  of 
death.'— Stkklx.  A  commotion,  a  tumult,  or  a  re 
bellion  is  excited  among  tlie  people  by  the  active  efforts 
of  individuals ;  *  In  our  Saviour  was  no  form  of  come 
liness  than  men  should  desire,  no  artifice  or  trick  to 
catch  applause,  or  to  excite  surprise.' — Cumberland. 
Laughter  or  contempt  is  provoked  by  preposterous 
conduct ; 

See,  Mercy!  see  with  pure  and  loaded  hands 

Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  stands. 

When  he  whom  e'en  our  joys  provoke. 

The  fiend  of  nature  join'd  his  yoke, 

And  rusb'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  isles  his  prey ; 

Thy  form  from  out  thy  sweet  abode. 

O'er  took  him  on  the  blasted  road.— Coluns. 

To  awaken  Is,  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  physical  sense, 
to  call  Into  consciousness  from  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness; to  rouse  Is  forcibly  to  bring  into  action  that 
which  is  in  a  state,  of  inaction ;  and  stir  up  is  to  bring 
into  a  state  of  agitation  or  commotion.  We  are 
awakened  from  an  ordinary  state  by  ordinary  means ; 
we  are  roused  from  an  extraordinary  state  by  extra- 
ordinary means ;  we  are  stirred  up  from  an  ordinal y 
ti  an  extraordinary  state.  The  mind  of  a  child  w 
awakened  by  the  action  on  its  senses  as  soon  as  it  is 
born; 

The  spark  of  noble  courage  now  awake  (awaken) 

And  strive  your  excellent  self  to  excel.— Stxhskr. 
Some  persons  are  not  to  be  roused  from  their  stupor  by 
any  thing  but  the  most  awful  events ; 

Go,  study  virtue,  rugged  ancient  worth ; 

House  up  that  flame  our  great  forefathers  felL 

Sbirlbt. 
The  passions,  particularly  of  anger,  are  in  some  per 
sons  stirred  up  by  trifling  circumstances ;  '  The  use  of 
the  passions  is  to  stir  up  the  mind,  and  put  it  upon 
action,  to  awake  the  understanding,  and  to  enforce  the 
will.'— Addison. 

The  conscience  is  sometimes  awakened  for  a  time, 
but  the  sinner  is  not  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  danger, 
or  to  any  exertions  for  his  own  safety,  until  an  intem- 
perate seal  is  stirred  up  in  him  by  means  of  enthu- 
siastic preaching,  in  which  case  the  vulgar  proverb  is 
verified,  that  the  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
Death  is  a  scene  calculated  to  awaken  some  feeling  io 
the  most  obdurate  breast; 

The  fair 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  ev'ry  grace, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face.— Pom. 
The  tears  and  sighs  of  the  afflicted  excite  a  sentiment 
of  commiseration ;  the  most  equitable  administration 
of  justice  may  excite  murmurs  among  the  discontented ; 
the  relation  of  worthy  deeds  may  excite  to  honour  and 
virtue ;  « That  kind  of  poetry  which  excites  to  virtue 
the  greatest  men,  is  of  greatest  use  to  human  kind.*— 
DavoxN.    A  harsh   and   unreasonable  reproof  will 
provoke  a  reply :  or  affronts  provoke  resentment; 
Such  acts 
Of  contumacy  *fU\  provoke  the  HlgliesL— Milton. 
Continued  provocations  and  affronts  mav  rouse  a  sense 
of  injuries  in  the  meekest  breast;  'l'he  heat  with 
which  Luther  treated  bis  adversaries,  though  strained 
too  far,  was  extremely  well  fitted  by  the  providence  of 
God  to  rouee  up  a  people,  the  roost  plitegmatick  of  any 
in  Christendom.'- Attbrbury.    Nothing  is  so  cal- 
culated to  stir  up  the  rebellious  spirits  of  men  as  the 
harangues  of  political  demagogues;  'The  turbulent 
and  dangerous  are  for  embroiling  councils,  stirring  up 
seditions,  and  subverting  constitutions,  out  of  a  mere 
restlessness  of  temper.'— Strxls. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  COUNTENANCE,   SANC- 
TION, SUPPORT. 
Encourage  has  here  tiie  same  general  signification 
as  in  the  preceding  article;  countenance  signifies  to 
keep  in  countenance;  eanclion,  in  French  samction, 
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Latin  eanctio  from  sanetue  ncred,  signifies  to  ratify  a 
decree  or  ordinance ;  In  an  extended  sense  to  make 
any  thing  binding;  support,  in  French  supporter, 
Latin  supporto,  corapouuded  of  tup  or  sub  and  porta 
to  bear,  signifies  to  bear  from  underneath,  to  bear  up. 

These  terms  are  allied  in  their  application  to  persons 
or  things  personal ;  person*  or  things  are  encouraged 
and  supported;  persons  are  countenanced ;  things  are 
tanctiontd;  measures  or  persons  are  encouraged  and 
supported  by  every  means  which  may  forward  the 
object ;  persons  are  countenanced  in  their  proceedings 
by  the  apparent  approbation  of  others ;  measures  are 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  or  approbation  of  others. 

To  encourage  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term,  we 
may  encourage  a  person  or  his  conduct  by  various 
ways;  'Every  man  encourages  the  practice  of  that 
'  vice  which  be  commits  in  appearance,  though  he 
avoids  it  in  fact.*— Hawmswokth.  Countenancing 
is  a  direct  mode  of  encouragement,  it  consists  of  some 
outward  demonstration  of  regard  or  good  will  towards 
the  person ;  '  A  good  man  acts  with  a  vigour  and  suf- 
fers with  a  patience  more  than  human,  when  he  be- 
lieves himself  countenanced  by  the  Almighty.'— Blair. 
There  it  most  of  authority  in  sanctioning;  it  is  the 
lending  of  a  name,  an  authority,  or  an  influence,  in 
order  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  thing;  'Men  of 
the  greatest  sense  are  always  diffident  of  their  private 
judgement,  until  it  receives  a  sanction  from  the  nub- 
lick.'— Addison.  There  is  most  of  assistance  and  co- 
operation in  support;  it  is  the  employment  of  means 
to  an  end ;  » The  apparent  insufficiency  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  his  own  happiness  or  safety  compels  us  to 
seek  from  one  another  assistance  and  support.*'- 
Johnson.  Persons  in  all  conditions  may  encourage 
and  support:  superlours  only  can  countenance  or 
sanction:  those  who  countenance  evil  doers  give  a 
sanction  to  their  evil  deeds ;  those  who  support  either 
in  individual  or  a  cause  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  they 
ire  entitled  to  support. 

JTO  ENCOURAGE,  ANIMATE,  INCITE,  IMPEL, 
URGE,  STIMULATE,  INSTIGATE. 

Encourage,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  courage, 
signifies  to  inspire  with  courage ;  animate,  in  Lai  In 
animatus,  participle  of  anino  and  anima  the  soul, 
signifies  in  the  proper  sense  to  give  life,  and  in  the 
moral  sense  to  give  spirit ;  incite,  from  the  Latin  cito, 
and  the  Hebrew  HD  to  »tlr  up,  signifies  to  put  into 
motion  towards  an  object ;  impel  signifies  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  article ;  urge,  in  L*Un  urgeo,  comes 
from  the  Greek  root  epyito  to  set  to  work ;  stimulate, 
from  the  Latin  etimulus  a  spur  or  goad,  and  instigate^ 
from  the  Latin  stigo,  and  Greek  y^w,  signify  literally 
to  goad. 

The  idea  of  actuating,  or  calling  into  action,  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  action* 

Encouragement  acta  as  a  persuasive,  animate  as  an 
impelling  or  enlivening  cause :  those  who  are  weak 
require  to  be  encouraged;  those  who  are  strong  be- 
come stronger  by  being  animated:  the  former  require 
to  have  their  difficulties  removed,  their  powers  reno- 
vated, their  doubts  and  fears  dispelled ;  the  latter  may 
nave  their  hopes  increased,  their  prospects  brightened, 
and  their  powers  Invigorated ;  we  are  encouraged  not 
to  give  up  or  slacken  in  our  exertions ;  we  are  ani- 
mated to  increase  our  efforts :  the  sinner  is  encouraged 
by  offers  of  pardon,  through  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer, 
to  turn  from  nls  sinful  ways ;  '  He  would  have  women 
follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators  and  encouragers  of 
noble  actions.'— Bortox.  The  Christian  is  animated 
by  the  proejiect  of  a  blissful  eternity,  to  go  on  from 
perfection  to  perfection ;  '  He  that  prosecutes  a  lawful 
purpose,  by  lawful  means,  acts  always  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  own  reason :  he  Is  animated  through  tho 
course  of  his  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which  he 
knows  to  be  Just.1— Johnson. 

What  encourages  and  animatee  acta  by  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature ;  what  incites  acts  through  the 
medium  of  our  desires :  we  are  encouraged  by  kind- 
ness ;  we  are  uninvited  by  the  nope  of  reward ;  we 
are  incited  by  the  desire  of  distinction  or  the  love  of 
gain ;  '  While  a  rightful  claim  to  pleasure  or  to  afflu- 
ence must  be  procured  either  by  slow  industry  or  un- 
certain hazard,  there  will  always  be  multitudes  whom 
fowardceor  impatience  indu  to  more  safe  and  speedy 
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ods  of  getting  wealth.'— Johnson.  What  impels 
urges,  stimulates,  and  instigates,  acts  forcibly,  be  the 
cause  internal  or  external :  we  are  impelled  and  stimu- 
lated mostly  by  what  is  Internal ;  we  are  urged  and 
instigated  by  both  the  internal  and  external,  out  par- 
ticularly the  latter :  we  are  impelled  by  motives ;  wo 
are  stimulated  by  passions ;  we  are  urged  and  uuft- 
gated  by  the  representations  of  others :  a  benevolent 
man  is  impelled  by  motives  of  humanity  to  relieve  the 
wretched ; 

So  Myrrha's  mind.  impelCd  on  either  side, 
Takes  ev'ry  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide. 

DavDiN. 
An  ardent  mind  is  etimulaUd  by  ambition  to  great 
efforts ;  '  Some  persons  from  the  secret  stimulations  of 
vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  It  by  wholesale.'— Watts.  We  are 
urged  by  entreaties  to  spare  those  who  are  in  our 
power ;  one  is  instigated  by  malicious  representations 
to  take  revenge  on  a  supposed  enemy. 

We  may  be  impelled  and  urged  though  not  properly 
otimulatcd  or  instigated  by  circumstances;  in  this 
case  the  two  former  differ  only  in  the  degree  of  force 
in  the  impelling  cause :  less  constraint  is  laid  on  the 
will- when  we  are  impelled,  than  when  we  are  urged, 
which  leaves  no  alternative  or  choice :  a  monarch  is 
sometimes  impelled  by  the  state  of  the  nation  to  make 
a  peace  less  advantageous  than  he  would  oiherwwe 
do; 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-subjected  soil 

Impels  the  natives  to  repeated  toil, 

Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 

Goldsmith. 
A  prince  may  be  urged  by  his  desperate  condition  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ; 

What  I  have  done  my  safety  urg'd  me  to. 

Shaksfkabn. 
A  man  is  impelled,  by  the  mere  necessity  of  choosing, 
to  take  one  road  in  preference  to  another ;  he  is  urged 
by  bis  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  raise  money  at  a 
great  loss. 

We  nlay  be  impelled,  urged,  and  stimulated  to  that 
which  is  good  or  bad ;  we  are  never  instigated  to  that 
which  is  good :  we  may  be  impelled  by  curiosity  to 
pry  into  that  which  does  not  concern  us;  we  may  be 
urged  by  the  entreaties  of  those  we  are  connected  with 
to  take  steps  of  which  we  afterward  repent,  or  have 
afterward  reason  to  approve;  'The  magistrate  cannot 
urge  obedience  upon  such  potent  grounds  as  the  minis- 
ter.'—South.  We  may  be  stimulated  by  the  desire 
of  distinction  or  by  necessity; 

For  every  wnnt  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrca'd. 

Goldsmith. 
Those  who  are  not  hardened  In  vice  requite  the  tnsti 
gation  of  persons  more  abandoned  than  themselves, 
before  tliey  will  commit  any  desperate  act  of  wicked- 
ness ;  '  There  are  few  instigations  in  this  country  to 
a  breach  of  confidence.'— Hawkibworth. 

The  encouragement  and  incitement  are  the  abstract 
nouns  either  for  the  act  of  encouraging  or  inciting  y 
or  the  thing  that  encourages  or  incites ;  the  encou- 
ragement of  laudable  undertakings  is  itself  laudable; 
a  single  word  or  look  may  be  an  encouragement; 
For  when  he  dies,  farewell  all  honour,  bounty, 
All  generous  encouragement  of  arts.— Otwat. 
The  incitement  of  passion  is  at  all  times  dangerous, 
but  particularly  in  youth ;  money  is  said  to  be  an  in- 
citement to  evil ;  the  prospect  of  glory  is  an  incitement 
to  great  actions; 

Let  his  actions  speak  him,  and  this  shield, 

Let  down  from  heaven,  that  to  bis  youth  will  yield 

Such  copy  of  incitement.— B.  Jonbon. 
Incentive,  which  Is  another  derivative  from  incite,  has 
a  higher  application  for  things  that  incite,  being  mostly 
applied  to  spiritual  objects:  a  religious  man  wants  no 
incentives  to  virtues;  bis  own  breast  furnishes  him 
with  those  of  the  noblest  kind ;  *  Even  the  wisdom  of 
God  hath  not  suggested  more  pleasing  motives,  more 
powerful  incentives  to  charity,  than  these,  that  we 
shall  be  Judged  by  it  at  the  last  dreadful  day.'— At- 
Tamauav.  Impulse  Is  the  derivative  from  impel,  and 
denotes  the  act  of  impelling  or  the  thing  that  impels ; 
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otimulue,  which  is  the  root  of  the  word  cumulate,  na- 
turally designates  ibe  instrument,  namely,  the  ipur  or 
goad  with  which  one  ia  stimulated:  hence  wa  speak 
of  acting  by  a  blind  impulse,  or  of  wanting  a  stimulus 
to  exertion ;  *  If  these  Hale  impulses  eat  the  great 
wheels  of  devotion  on  work,  the  largeness  and  height 
of  that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejudiced  by  the  amailnesB 
of  the  occasion/— South. 


TO 


ENCOURAGE,  ADVANCE,  PROMOTE, 
PREFER,  FORWARD. 

To  encourage  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  advance,  from  the  Latin  advenio  to  come  near, 
signifies  here  to  cause  to*  come  near  a  point ;  promote, 
from  the  Latin promoveo, signifies  to  move  forward; 
prefer,  from  the  Latin  prmfero,  or  fere  and  prm%  to  set 
before,  signifies  to  eat  up  before  others ;  to  forward  ia 
to  put  forward. 

The  idea  of  exerting  one's  influence  to  the  advan- 
tage of  an  object  ia  included  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms,  which  differ  in  the  circumstances  and 
mode  of  the  action :  to  encourage,  advance,  and  pro- 
mote are  applicable  to  both  persons  and  things;  prefer 
to  persons  only;  forward  to  things  only. 

First,  aa  to  persona,  entourage  ia  partial  as  to  the 
end,  and  indefinite  as  to  the  means :  we  may  encourage 
a  person  in  any  thing,  however  trivial,  and  by  any 
means :  (bus  we  may  encourage  a  child  In  his  rude- 
ness, by  not  checking  him;  or  we  may  encourage  an 
artist  or  a  man  of  letters  in  some  great  national  work ; 
but  to  advance,  promote,  and  prefer  are  more  general 
in  their  end,  and  specifics:  in  the  means :  a  person  may 
advance  himself,  or  may  be  advanced  by  others  ;  he  is 
promoted  and  preferred  only  bv  others:  a  person's  ad- 
vancement may  be  the  fruit  or  his  industry,  or  result 
from  the  efforts  of  his  friends ;  promotion  and  prefer- 
meut  are  the  work  of  one's  friends ;  the  former  In  re- 
gard to  offices  in  general,  the  latter  mostly  in  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  situations :  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one4o 
encourage,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  those  among 
die  poor  who  strive  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood ; 
*  Religion  depends  upon  the  encouragement  of  those 
that  are  to  dispense  and  assert  it.*— Sooth.  It  is  every 
man's  duty  to  advance  himself  in  life  by  every  legiti- 
mate means ;  '  No  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed  in 
this  life,  but  that  a  thousand  accidents  may  either  for- 
ward or  disappoint  his  advancement.'— Huohzs.  It 
Is  the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  every  good  man  in  the 
state  to  promote  those  who  show  themselves  deserving 
of  promotion;  ( Your  seal  in  promoting  my  interest 
deserves  my  warmest  acknowledgments.'— BkaTtix. 
Jl  is  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  accept  of  preferment 
when  it  offers,  but  it  is  not  his  duty  to  be  solicitous  for 
it ;  *  If  I  were  now  to  accept  preferment  in  the  church, 
I  should  be  apprehensive  that  I  might  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  galnsayere.'— Bbatiik. 

When  taken  in  regard  to  things,  encourage  is  used 
In  an  Improper  or  figurative  acceptation ;  the  rest  are 
applied  properly:  we  encourage  an  undertaking  by 
giving  courage  to  the  undertaker;  « The  great  encou- 
ragement which  has  been  given  to  learning  for  some 
years  last  past,  has  made  our  own  nation  as  glorious 
upon  this  account  aa  for  its  late  triumphs  and  con- 
quests.'—Addibon.  But  when  we  speak  of  advancing 
a  cause,  or  promoting  an  interest,  or  forwarding  a 
purpose,  the  terms  properly  convey  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing things  alive,  or  in  a  motion  towards  some  desired 
end :  to  advance  m  however  generally  used  in  relation 
to  whatever  admits  of  extension  and  aggrandizement; 
promote  is  applied  to  whatever  admits  or  being  brought 
to  a  point  of  maturity  or  perfection ;  '  I  love  to  see  a 
man  xealous  In  a  good  matter,  and  especially  when  his 
teal  shows  Itself  for  advancing  morality,  and  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  mankind.'— Addibok.  for- 
ward is  but  a  partial  term,  employed  in  the  sense  of 
promote  In  regard  to  particular  objects ;  thus  we  ad- 
memco  religion  or  learning :  we  promote  an  art  or  an 
invention ;  we  forward  a  plan ;  '  It  behooves  us  not  to 
he  wanting  to  ourselves  in  forwarding  the  Intention  of 
nature  by  the  culture  of  our  minds.*— Bzzkzlbt. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  EMBOLDEN. 
To  encourage  w  to  give  courage,  and  to  embolden  to 
make  bold ;  the  former  Impelling  to  action  in  general, 


the  latter  to  that  which  Is  more  difficult  or  da  _ 
we  are  encouraged  to  persevere;  the  resolution  Is 
thereby  continued :  we  are  emboldened  to  begin ;  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  roused.  Success  encourage*; 
the  chance  of  escaping  danger  emboldens. 

Outward  circumstances,  however  trivial,  serve  to 
encourage; 

Intrepid  through  the  midst  of  danger  go, 
Their  friends  encourage  and  amaae  the  foe. 

Daman. 
The  urgency  of  the  occasion,  or  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  serves  to  embolden ; 

Emboldened  then,  nor  hesitating  more, 
Fast,  fast  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave 
Thomson. 
A  kind  word  or  a  gentle  look  encourages  the  suppliant 
to  tender  his  petition  ;  where  the  cause  of  truth  and 
religion  is  at  stake,  the  firm  believer  is  emboldened  to 
speak  out  with  freedom :  timid  dispositions  are  not  to 
be  encouraged  always  by  trivial  circumstances,  but 
sanguine  dispositions  are  easily  emboldened  ;  the  most 
flattering  representations  of  friends  are  frequently  ne 
cessary  to  encourage  the  display  of  talent ;  the  confi- 
dence natural  to  youth  Is  often  sufficient  of  Itself  le 
embolden  men  to  great  undertakings. 


TO  DETER,  DISCOURAGE,  DISHEARTEN. 
Deter,  in  Latin  deterreo,  compounded  of  de  and 
terreo,  signifies  to  frighten  away  from  a  thing ;  die- 
courage  and  dishearten,  by  the  privative  die,  signify  to 
deprive  of  courage  or  heart. 

One  is  deterred  from  commencing  any  thing,  one  la 
discouraged  or  disheartened  from  proceeding.  A  va- 
riety of  motives  may  deter  any  one  from  an  under- 
taking ;  but  a  person  is  discouraged  or  disheartened 
mostly  by  the  want  of  success  or  the  hopelessness  of 
the  case.  The  wicked  are  sometimes  deterred  from 
committing  enormities  by  the  fear  of  punishment; 
projectors  are  discouraged  from  entering  into  fresh 
•peculations  by  observing  the  failure  of  others ;  there 
are  few  persons  who  would  not  be  disheartened  from 
renewing  their  endeavours,  who  had  experienced  no- 
thing but  ill  success.  The  prudent  and  the  fearful  ate 
alike  easily  to  be  deterred ; 

But  thee  or  fear  deters,  or  sloth  detains, 
No  drop  of  all  thy  father  warms  thy  veins. 

Pore. 
Impatient  people  are  most  apt  to  be  discouraged ;  and 
proud  people  are  the  most  apt  to  discourage  the  bumble ; 
'The  proud  man  discourages  those  from  approaching 
him  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  must  want 
his  assistsnee.'— Annuo*.    Faint-hearted  people  ate 
easiest  disheartened;     . 
Be  not  disheartened  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks, 
That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene, 
Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world. 

Milton. 
The  fool-hardy  and  the  obdurate  are  the  least  easily 
deterred  from  their  object ;  the  persevering  will  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  diecouraged  by  particular  fail- 
ures; the  resolute  and  self-confident  will  not  belts* 
heartened  by  trifling  difficulties. 

TO  EXHORT,  PERSUADE. 
Exhort,  in  Latin  exhortor,  Is  compounded  of  ex  and 
hortor,  from  the  Greek  worox,  perfect  passive  of  Saw  to 
excite  or  impel :  persuade  has  the  same  signification, 
as  given  under  the  head  of  Conviction. 

Exhortation  has  more  of  impelling  in  it ;  persuasion 
more  of  drawing :  %  superiour  exhorts ;  liis  words 
carry  authority  with  them,  and  rouse  to  action ; 
Their  pinions  still 
In  loose  librations  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse,  till  down  before  them  fly 
The  parent  guides,  and  chide,  exhort,  command. 
TnoMson. 
A  friend  or  an  equal  persuades;  he  wins  and  draws 
by  the  agreeabieness  or  kindness  of  his  expressions ; 
1  Gay's  friends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  share  In  the 
South  Sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity  nnd  splen* 
dour.'— Johnson.     Exhortations  are  employed  onlv 
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IB  mauets  of  duty  or  necessity ;  persuasions  are  em- 
ployed in  matter*  of  pleasure  or  convenience.    \ 

TO  PERSUADE,  ENTICE,  PREVAIL  UPON. 

Persuade  (v.  Conviction)  and  entice  («.  To  allure) 
•re  employed  to  express  different  means  to  the  same 
end ;  namely,  that  of  drawing  any  one  to  a  thing :  one 
persuade*  a  peraon  by  means  of  words ;  oue  entices 
him  either  by  words  or  actions ;  one  may  persuade 
either  to  a  good  or  had  thing ;  *  I  beseech  you  let  me 
hare  bo  much  credit  with  you  as  to  persuade  you  to 
communicate  any  doubt  or  scrapie,  which  occur  to  you, 
before  you  suffer  them  to  make  too  deep  an  impression 
upon  you.'— Clabbndox.  One  entices  commonly  to 
that  which  is  bad ; 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice, 

Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  vice. 

Darns*. 
One  uses  arguments  to  persuade,  and  arts  to  entice. 

Persuade  and  entice  comprehend  either  the  means 
or  the  end  or  both :  prevail  upon  comprehends  no 
more  than  the  end :  we  may  persuade  without  pre- 
vailing upon,  and  we  may  prevail  upon  Without  par* 
suading.  Many  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  our  persua- 
sions, and  will  not  be  prevailed  upon,  although  per- 
suaded :  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  prevailed  upon 
by  the  force  of  remonstrance,  authority,  and  the  like ; 
and  in  this  case  we  are  prevailed  upon  without  being 
persuaded.  We  should  never  persuade  another  to  do 
that  which  we  are  not  willing  to  do  ourselves ;  credu- 
lous or  good-natured  people  are  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  do  tbinga  which  tend  to  their  own  injury ;  '  Herod, 
bearing  of  Agrippa's  arrival  in  Upper  Asia,  went 
thither  to  him  and  prevailed  with  him  to  accept  an 
invitation.*— Pbiobaux. 

DELIGHTFUL,  CHARMING. 
Delightful  is  applied  either  to  material- or  spiritual 
objects ;  charming  mostly  to  objects  of  sense. 

When  they  both  denote  the  pleasure  of  the  sense, 
delightful  is  not  so  strong  an  expression  as  charming : 
a  prospect  may  be  delightful  or  charming:  but  the 
latter  raises  to  a  degree  that  carries  the  senses  away 
captive. 

Of  musick  we  should  rather  say  that  it  was  charming 
ban  delightful,  as  it  acts  on  the  senses  in  so  powerful 
a  manner;  'Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than 
the  figure  Jupiter  makes  in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more 
charming  than  that  of  Venus  in  the  first  ASneld.'— An- 
oison.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  with  more  pro- 
priety speak  of  a  delightful  employment  to  relieve  dis- 
tress, or  a  delightful  spectacle  to  see  a  family  living 
together  in  love  and  harmony;  'Though  there  are 
several  of  those  wild  scenes  that  are  more  delightful 
than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of 
nature  still  more  pleasant  the  more  they  resemble  those 
of  art  •— AomsoM.  « 


BECOMING,  COMELY,  GRACEFUL. 

Becoming,  v.  Becoming,  decent ;  and  comely,  or  come 
like,  signifies  coming  or  appearing  as  one  would  have 
U ;  graceful  signifies  full  of  grace. 

These  epithets  are  employed  to  mark  In  general 
what  Is  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Becoming  denotes  less 
than  comely,  and  this  less  than  graceful :  nothing  can 
be  comely  or  graceful  which  is  unbecoming ;  although 
many  things  are  becoming  which  are  neither  comely  nor 

'  Becoming  respects  the  decorations  of  the  person,  and 
the  exteriour  deportment ;  cemelf  respects  natural  em- 
bellishments ;  graceful  natural  or  artificial  accomplish- 
ments: manner  is  becoming;  figure  is  cornels;  air. 
figure,  or  attitude  la  graceful. 

Becoming  is  relative;  ft  depends  on  taste  and  opi- 
nion ;  on  accordance  with  the  prevailing  sentiments  or 
particular  circumstances  of  society ;  comely  and  grace- 
ful are  absolute ;  they  are  qualities  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  ail. 

What  hi  becoming  Is  confined  to  no  rank ;  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest  neve,  alike,  the  opportunity  of  doing 
or  being  that  which  becomee  their  station ;  'The  care 
of  doing  nothing  unbecoming  has  accompanied  the 
greatest  minds  to  their  mat  momenta.    Th 


gathered  hk  robe  about  him  that  he  might  not  tan  in 
a  manner  unbecoming  of  himself.'— Spectator.  What 
is  comely  is  seldom  associated  with  great  refinement 
and  culture ;  *  The  comeliness  of  person,  and  the  de- 
cency of  behaviour,  add  infinite  weight  to  what  is  pro- 
nounced by  any  one.'— Spectator.  What  is  grace- 
ful is  rarely  to  be  discovered  apart  from  high  rank, 
noble  birth,  or  elevation  of  character;  'To  make  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  fault  in  the  highest  manner 
graceful,  it  is  lucky  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
offender  place  him  above  any  ill  consequences  from 
the  resentment  of  the  person  offended.'— Stbklb. 

BEAUTIFUL,  FINE,  HANDSOME,  PRETTY. 

Beautiful,  or  full  of  beauty,  In  French  beauti.  comes 
from  beau,  belle,  in  Latin  bellas  fair,  and  bonus  or 
bonus  good ;  fine,  in  French /in,  German  /eta,  &c.  not 
improbably  comes  from  the  Greek  cjtaivos  bright,  splen- 
did, and  eVeuVw  to  appear,  because  what  ia  fine  is  by 
distinction  clear;  handsome,  from  the  word  hand, 
denotes  a  species  of  beauty  in  the  body,  as  handy 
denotes  its  agility  and  skill ;  pretty,  in  Saxon  praeU 
adorned,  German  prdchtsg,  Swedish  prdktig  splendid, 
is  connected  with  our  words  parade  and  pride. 

Of  these  epithets,  which  denote  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  beautiful  conveys  the  strongest  meaning  ;/fi 
marks  the  possession  of  that  in  its  fullest  extent,  of 
which  the  other  terms  denote  the  possession  in  part 
only.  Fineness,  handsomeness,  and  prettinsss  are  to 
beautu  as  parts  to  a  whole, 

When  taken  in  relation  to  persons,  a  woman  ia 
beautiful,  who  in  feature  and  complexion  possesses  a 
grand  assemblage  of  graces;  a  woman  is  fine,  who 
with  a  striking  figure  unites  shape  and  symmetry ;  a  • 
women  is  handsome  who  has  good  features,  and  pretty 
if  with  symmetry  of  feature  be  united  delicacy. 

The  beautiful  is  determined  by  fixed  rules ;  it  ad-  # 
mlts  of  no  excess  or  defect ;  it  comprehends  regularity, 
proportion,  and  a  due  distribution  of  colour,  and  every 
particular  which  can  engage  the  attention ;  the  fine 
must  be  coupled  with  grandeur,  majesty,  and  strength 
of  figure ;  it  is  incompatible  with  lliat  which  is  small ; 
a  little  woman  can  never  be  fine ;  the  handsome  is  a 
general  assemblage  of  what  is  agreeable ;  it  is  marked 
by  no  particular  characteristick,  but  the«bsence  of  all 
deformity. 

PreUiness  is  always  coupled  with  simplicity,  it  is 
Incompatible  with  that  which  is  large ;  a  tall  woman 
with  masculine  features  cannot  be  pretty ;  * "  Indeed, 
my  dear,"  says  she,  "you  make  me  mad  sometimes, 
so  you  do,  with  the  silly  way  you  have  of  treating  me 
like  a  pretty  idiot." '— Stsblk. 

Beauty  will  always  have  its  charms;  they  are,  bow- 
ever,  but  attractions  for  the  eye;  they  please  and 
awaken  ardent  sentiments  for  a  while ;  but  the  pos- 
sessor must  have  something  else  to  give  her  claims  to 
lasting  regard.  This  is,  however,  seldom  the  case. 
Providence  has  dealt  out  his  gifts  with  a  more  even 
hand.  Neither  the  beautiful,  nor  the  fine  woman  have 
in  general  those  durable  attractions  which  belong  either 
to  the  handsome  or  the  pretty,  who  with  a  less  inimi- 
table tint  of  complexion,  a  less  unerring  proportion  In 
the  limbs,  a  less  precise  symmetry  of  feature,  are  fre- 
quently possessed  of  a  sweetness  of  countenance ;  a 
vivacity  in  the  eye,  and  a  grace  in  the  manner,  that 
wins  the  beholder  and  inspires  affection. 

Beauty  is  peculiarly  a  female  perfection ;  In  the  male 
sex  It  is  rather  a  detect ;  a  beautiful  man  will  not  be 
respected,  because  he  cannot  be  respectable.  The 
possession  of  beauty  deprives  him  of  his  manly  cba- 
racteristicks ;  boldness  and  energy  of  mind ;  strength 
and  robustness  of  limb.  But  though  a  man  may  not 
be  beautiful  or  pretty,  he  may  be  if  a*  or  handsome; 
'  A  handsome  fellow  immediately  alarms  Jealous  hus- 
bands, and  every  thing  that  looks  young  or  gay  turns 
their  thoughts  upon  their  wives.'— Aooiaox.  The  same 
observation  does  not  apply  to  the  brute  creation ;  l  It 
is  observed  among  birds  that  nature  has  lavished  all 
her  ornaments  upon  Uie  male,  who  very  often  appears 
in  a  most  beautiful  head -dress.*— Annum* 

When  relating  to  other  objects,  beautiful,  fine, 
pretty,  have  a  strong  analogy. 

With  respect  to  the  objects  of  nature,  the  beautiful 
Is  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation,  and  wherever  it 
appears  it  Is  marked  by  elegance,  variety,  harmony 
proportion;  but  above  ail  by  that  softness,  which  la 
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peculiar  to  female  beauty;  'There  if  nothing  that 
makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul  than  beauty, 
which  immediately  ditiuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and 
complacency  through  the  imagination.' — Anmsox. 

The  fine  on  the  contrary  is  associated  with  the 
grand,  and  the  pretty  with  the  simple.  The  sky  pre- 
sents either  a  beautiful  aspect,  or  a  fine  aspect ;  hot 
not  a  pretty  aspect. 

A  rural  scene  is  beautiful  when  it  unites  richness 
and  diversity  of  natural  objects  with  superiour  culti- 
vation ;  it  is  fine  when  it  presents  the  bolder  and  more 
impressive  features  of  nature,  consisting  of  rocks  and 
mountains ;  it  Is  pretty,  when,  divested  of  all  that  is 
extraordinary,  it  presents  a  smiling  view  of  nature  in 
the  gay  attire  of  shrubs,  and  many-coloured  flowers, 
and  verdant  meadows,  and  luxuriant  fields. 

Beautiful  sentiments  have  much  in  them  to  interest 
the  atiections,  as  well  as  the  understanding;  they  make 
a  vivid  Impression  ;  fine  sentiments  mark  an  elevated 
mind  and  a  loftiness  of  conception ;  they  occupy  the 
understanding,  and  afford  scope  for  reflection;  they 
make  a  strong  impression;  *When  in  ordinary  dis- 
course, we  say  a  man  has  a  fine  head,  a  long  head,  or 
a  good  head,  we  express  ourselves  metaphorically,  and 
speak  in  relation  to  his  understanding ;  whereas, 
when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has  a  fine,  a  long,  or  a 
good  head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her  commode.' 
— Addison.  Pretty  ideas  are  but  pleasing  associa- 
tions or  combinations  that  only  amuse  for  the  time 
being,  without  producing  any  lasting  impression.  In 
the  same  manner  expressions  are  termed  pretty;  'An 
innocent  creature,  who  would  start  at  the  name  of 
strumpet,  may  think  it  pretty  to  be  called  a  mistress,' 
— Spectator. 

We  may  speak  of  a  beautiful  poem,  although  not 
a  beautiful  tragedy  ;  but  a  fine  tragedy,  and  a  pretty 
comedy. 

Imagery  may  be  beautiful  and  fine,  but  seldom 
pretty. 

The  celestial  bodies,  revolving  with  so  much  regu- 
larity in  their  orbits,  and  displaying  so  much  brilliancy 
of  light,  are  beautiful  objects.  The  display  of  an  army 
drawn  up  in  battle  array ;  the  neatness  of  the  men ; 
tiie  order,  complexity,  and  variety  of  their  movements, 
and  the  precision  In  their  discipline,  afford  a  fine  spec- 
tacle. An  assemblage  of  children  imitating  in  their 
amusements  the  system  and  regularity  of  mote  serious 
?in|ifoyinents,  and  preserving  at  the  same  time  the 
playfulness  of  childhood,  is  a  pretty  sight. 

Handsome  is  applied  to  some  objects  in  the  sense 
Df  ample  or  liberal,  as  a  handsome  fortune,  or  hand- 
some treatment ;  '  A  letter  dated  Sept  acquaints  me 
that  the  writer,  being  resolved  to  try  his  fortune,  had 
fasted  all  that  day,  and  that  he  might  be  sure  of  dream- 
ing upon  something  at  night,  procured  a  handsome 
dice  of  bride  cake.' — Spectator. 

FINE,  DELICATE,  NICE. 

It  Is  remarkable  of  the  word  fine  (c.  Beautiful), 
that  it  Is  equally  applicable  to  large  and  small  objects  ; 
delicate,  in  Latin  delicatus,  from  delict'*  delights,  and 
delicto  to  allure,  is  applied  only  to  small  objects.  Fine 
in  the  natural  sense  denotes  smaliness  in  general.  De 
licate  denotes  a  decree  of  fineness  that  la  agreeable  to 
the  taste.  Thread  is  said  to  be  fine  as  opposed  to 
the  coarse  and  thick ;  silk  is  said  to  be  delicate,  when 
to  fineness  of  texture  it  adds  softness.  The  texture  of 
a  spider's  web  is  remarkable  for  lis  fineness ;  that  of 
the  ermine's  fur  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy.  In 
writing,  all  tip-strokes  must  be  fine ;  but  in  superiour 
writing  they  will  be  delicately  fine.  When  applied  to 
colours,  the  fine  is  coupled  with  the  grand  and  the 
strong;  delicate  with  what  Is  minute,  soft,  and  fair: 
blue  and  red  may  be  fine  colours;  and  white  and  pink 
delicate  colours.  The  tulip  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  flowers;  the  white  moss-rose  is  a  delicate  flower. 
A  fine  painter  delineates  with  boldness ;  but  the  artist 
who  has  a  delicate  taste,  throws  delicate  touches  into 
the  grandest  delineations. 

In  their  moral  application  these  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction ;  the  fine  approaches  either  to  the 
strong  or  to  the  weak ;  *  Every  thing  that  resuhs  from 
nature  alone  lies  out  of  the  province  of  instruction ; 
and  no  rules  that  I  know  of  will  serve  to  give  a  fine 
form,  a  fine  voice,  or  even  those  fine  feelings,  which 
are  among  the  first  properties  of  an  actor.'— Citm- 


bbrlakd.    The  delicate  is  a  high  degree  of  the  fine  at 
a  £ne  thought,  which  may  be  lofty ;  or  a  fine  feeling, 
which  is  acute  and  tender ;  and  delicate  feeling,  which 
exceeds  the  former  in  fineness  ; 
Chief,  lovely  Spring!  in  thee  and  thy  soft  scenes 
The  smiling  God  is  seen;  while  water,  earth, 
And  air  attest  his  bounty,  which  exalts 
The  brute  creation  to  this  finer  thought— Thousok. 
'  Under  this  head  of  elegance  I  reckon  those  delicate 
and  regular  works  of  art,  as  elegant  buildingv  or  pieces 
of  furniture.'— Burks.    The  French  use  their  word 
fin  only  in  the  latter  sense,  of  acuieness,  and  apply  it 
'merely  to  the  thoughts  and  designs  of  men,  answering 
either  to  our  word  subtle,  as  un  kowme  fin,  or  neat,  as 
une  entire  fine. 

Delicate  is  said  of  that  which  Is  agreeable  to  the 
sense  and  the  taste ;  nice  to  what  is  agreeable  to  the  ap- 
petite: the  former  is  a  term  of  refinement:  the  latter  o» 
epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence.  The  delicate  affords 
pleasure  only  to  those  whose  thoughts  and  desires  are 
purified  from  what  is  gross ;  the  nice  affords  pleasure 
to  the  young,  ignorant,  and  the  sensual :  thus  delicate 
food,  delicate  colours,  delicate  shapes  and  form,  are 
always  acceptable  to  the  cultivated ;  a  meal,  a  show,  a 
colour,  and  the  like,  will  be  nice  to  a  child,  which  suits 
its  appetite,  or  meets  its  fancy. 

When  used  in  a  moral  application,  nice,  which  is 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  approaches  nearer  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  delicate.  A  person  may  be  said  to  have  a  de 
licate  ear  in  music,  whose  ear  is  offended  with  tho 
smallest  discordance ;  be  may  be  said  to  have  a  nice 
taste  or  judgement  in  music,  who  scientifically  discri- 
minates the  beauties  and  defects  of  different  pieces.  A 
person  is  delicate  in  his  choice,  who  is  guided  by  taste 
and  feeling;  he  is  nice  in  his  choice,  who  adheres  to  a 
strict  rule. 

A  point  in  question  may  be  either  delicate  or  nice;  it 
is  delicate,  as  it  is  likely  to  touch  the  tender  feelings  of 
any  party;  It  is  nice,  as  it  involves  contrary  interests, 
and  becomes  difficult  of  determination.  There  are  de- 
licacies of  behaviour  which  are  learned  by  good  breed- 
ing, but  which  minds  of  a  refined  cast  are  naturally 
alive  to,  without  any  particular  learning;  'The  com- 
merce in  the  conjugal  state  is  so  delicate  that  It  Is  im- 
possible to  prescribe  rules  for  it.'— Stkble.  There  are 
niceties  In  the  law,  which  none  but  men  of  superiour 
intellect  can  properly  enter  into  and  discriminate ; '  The 
highest  point  of  good  breeding,  if  any  one  can  hit  it,  is 
to  show  a  very  nice  regard  to  your  own  dignity,  and, 
with  that  in  your  heart,  to  express  your  value  for  the 
man  above  you.'— Stielk. 


DAINTY,  DELICACY. 
These  terms,  which  are  in  vogue  among  epicures, 
have  some  shades  of  difference  In  tneir  signification 
not  altogether  undeserving  of  notice. 

Dainty,  from  dain.  deign,  and  the  Latin  Aignue 
worthy,  signifies  the  thing  that  is  of  worth  or  value;  it 
Is  of  course  applied  only  to  such  things  as  have  a  supe- . 
riour  value  in  the  estimation  of  epicures ;  and  conse- 
quently conveys  a  mote  positive  meaning  than  deli- 
cacy: Inasmuch  as  a  dainty  maybe  that  which  Is  ex- 
tremely delicate,  a  delicacy  is  sometimes  a  species  of 
dainty;  but  there  are  many  delicacies  which  are  alto- 
gether suited  to  the  most  delicate  appetite,  that  are 
neither  costly  nor  rare,  two  qualities  which  are  almost 
inseparable  from  a  dainty:  those  who  indulge  them- 
selves freely  in  Karaite*  and  delicacies  scarcely  know 
what  it  J*  to  eat  with  an  appetite;  but  those  who  are 
tempera*  in  their  use  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  will  be 
enabled  to  derive  pleasure  from  ordinary  objects ; 
My  landlord's  cellar  stocked  with  beer  and  ale, 
Instantly  brings  the  choicest  liquors  out, 
Whether  we  ask'd  for  bome-brew'd  or  for  stout, 
For  mead  or  cider ;  or  with  dainties  Ad,    ' 
Ring  for  a  flask  or  two  of  white  or  red.— Swut. 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent, 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best  — Miltoh. 

GRACE,  CHARM. 
Grace  is  altogether  corporeal ;  charm  Is  either  cor 
poreal  or  mental ;  the  grace  qualifies  the  action  of  the 
body  ;  '  Savage's  method  of  life  particularly  qualified 
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him  for  conversation,  of  which  be  knew  bow  to  prac- 
tite  all  the  graces."— Jounaon.    The  caarst  Is  an  In- 
herent quality  in  the  body  itself; 
Music  has  charms  to  sooth  the  savsge  breast. 

Conobbvb. 
A  lady  moves,  dances,  and  walks  with  grace ;  the 
saonas  of  her  person  are  equal  to  those  of  ner  mind. 

GRACEFUL,  COMELY,  ELEGANT. 

A  graceful  figure  is  rendered  so  by  the  deportment  of 
the  body.  A  comely  figure  has  that  in  itself  which 
pleases  the  eye.  Gracefulness  results  from  nature,  im- 
proved by  art ;  *  The  first  who  approached  her  was  a 
youth  of  graceful  presence  and  courtly  air,  but  dressed 
In  a  richer  habit  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  Arcadia.' — 
Stbblb.  Comeliness  is  mostly  the  work  of  nature; 
*I»idas  the  son  of  PbcBbidas  was  at  this  time  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth,  and  very  remarkable  for  the  oome- 
lincss  of  his  person/— Addison.  It  is  possible  to  ac- 
quire gracefulness  by  the  aid  of  the  dancing-master, 
but  for  a  comely  form  we  are  indebted  to  nature  aided 
by  circumstances.  Grace  is  a  quality  pleasing  to  the 
eye ;  but  elegance,  from  the  Latin  eligo,electus,  select 
and  choice,  Is  a  quality  of  a  higher  nature,  that  in- 
spires admiration :  elegant  is  applicable,  like  graceful) 
to  the  motion  of  the  body, or,  like  comely,  to  the  person, 
and  is  extended  in  its  meaning  also  to  language  ana 
even  to  dress ;  'The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of 
men  is  from  rudeness  to  convenience,  from  convenience 
to  elegance,  and  from  elegance  to  nicety.'— Johnson. 
A  person's  step  a  graceful;  his  air  or  bis  movements 
are  elegant. 

Grace  is  in  some  degree  a  relative  quality ;  the grace- 
fulness of  an  action  depends  on  its  suitability  to  the  oc- 
casion ;  elegance  Is  a  positive  quality ;  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  beauty  in  regard  to  the  cxteriour  of  the  per- 
son ;  an  elegance  of  air  and  manner  is  the  consequence 
not  only  of  superiour  birth  and  station,  but  also  of  su- 
periour  natural  endowments. 


AWKWARD,  CLUMSY. 

Awkward,  in  Saxon  mwerd,  compounded  of  m  or  a 
adversative  and  wars*,  from  the  Teutonic  wdArentnsee 
or  look,  that  is,  looking  the  opposite  way,  or  being  in  an 
opposite  direction,  as  toward  signifies  looking  the  same 
way,  or  being  in  the  same  direction ;  clumsy,  from  the 
same  source  as  clump  and  lump,  in  German  lumpisck, 
denotes  the  quality  of  heaviness  and  unseemliness. 

These  epithets  denote  what  is  contrary  to  rule  and 
order,  in  form  or  roannor.  Awkward  respects  outward 
deportment ;  clumsy  the  shape  and  make  of  the  object : 
a  person  baa  an  awkward  gait,  or  is  clumsy  in  his  whole 
person. 

Awkwardness  is  the  consequence  of  bed  education 
clumsiness  is  mostly  a  natural  defect.    Young  recruits 
are  awkward  in  marching,  and  clumsy  in  their  manual 
labour. 

They  may  be  both  employed  figuratively  in  the  same 
sense,  and  sometimes  in  relation  to  the  same  objects 
when  speaking  of  awkward  contrivances,  or  clumsy 
contrivances,  the  latter  expresses  the  idea  more  strongly 
than  the  former ;  *  Montaigne  bad  many  awkward  imi- 
tators, who,  under  the  notion  of  writing  with  the  fire 
and  freedom  of  this  lively  old  Gascon,  have  Allien  into 
confused  rhapsodies  and  uninteresting  egotisms.'- 
Wabton.  *  All  the  operations  of  the  Greeks  in  sailing 
were  clumsy  and  unskilful.'— Robebtbon. 


AWKWARD  CROSS,  UNTOWARD,  CROOKED. 
FROWARD,  PERVERSE. 

Awkward,  v.  Awkward ;  cross,  from  the  noun  cross, 
Implies  the  quslity  of  being  like  a  cross ;  untoward 
signifies  the  reverse  of  toward  (v.  Awkward) :  crooked 
signifies  the  quality  of  resembling  a  crook ;  f reward, 
thdt  is,  from  ward,  signifies  running  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  perverse,  Latin  pervsrsus,  participle  of  perverto, 
compounded  of  per  and  verto,  signifies  turned  aside. 

Jlwkward,  cross,  untoward,  end  crooked  are  used  as 
epithets  in  relation  to  the  events  of  life  or  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  mind ;  f  reward  and  perverse  respect  only 
the  disposition  of  the  mind.  Awkward  circumstances 
are  apt  to  embarrass:  cross  circumstances  to  pain; 
trooked  and  untoward  circumstances  to  defeat.    What 


Is  crooked  springs  from  uperverted  judgement ;  what  is 
untoward  is  Independent  of  human  control.  In  our  In- 
tercourse  with  the  world  there  are  always  little  awk- 
ward incidents  arising,  which  a  person's  good  sense 
and  good  nature  will  enable  him  to  pass  over  without 
disturbing  the  harmony  of  society ;  '  It  is  an  awkward 
thing  for  a  man  to  print  in  defence  of  his  own  work 
against  a  chimera :  you  know  not  who  or  what  you 
fight  against.'— Pops.  It  is  the  lot  of  every  one  in  his 
passage  through  life  to  meet  with  cross  accidents  that 
are  calculated  to  ruffle  the  temper ;  but  he  proves  him- 
self to  be  the  wisest  whose  serenity  is  not  so  easily  dis- 
turbed ;  '  Some  are  indeed  slopped  in  their  career  by  a 
sudden  shock  of  calamity,  or  diverted  to  a  different  di- 
rection by  the  cross  impulse  of  some  violent  passion.' 
—Johnson.  A  crooked  policy  obstructs  the  prosperity 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  states; 
There  are  who  can,  by  potent  magic  spells, 
Bend  to  their  crooked  purpose  nature's  laws. 

Milton. 
Many  men  are  destined  to  meet  with  severe  trials  in 
the  frustration  of  their  dearest  hopes,  by  numberless 
untoward  events  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tience ;  in  tills  case  the  Christian  can  prove  to  himself 
and  others  the  infinite  value  of  his  faith  and  doctrine ; 

The  rabbins  write  when  any  Jew 

Did  make  to  God  or  man  a  vow, 

Which  afterward  he  found  untoward, 

Or  stubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard : 

Any  three  other  Jews  o'  th*  nation 

Might  free  him  from  the  obligation.— Hddibbas. 
When  used  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
mind,  awkward  expresses  less  than  /reward,  and 
froward  less  than  perverse.  Awkwardness  is  for  the 
most  part  an  habitual  frailty  of  temper ;  it  includes 
certain  weaknesses  and  particularities,  pertinaciously 
adhered  to.  Sometimes  it  is  a  temporary  feeling  that 
is  taken  up  on  a  particular  occasion ; 

A  kind  and  constant  rlend 

To  all  that  regularly  offend, 

But  was  implacable  and  awkward, 

To  all  that  interiop'd  and  hawker'd.— Hcdxbras. 
Crossness  is  a  partial  irritation  resulting  from  the  state 
of  the  humours,  physical  and  mental.  Prowardnest 
and  perversity  He  in  the  will :  a  froward  temper  is 
capricious ;  it  wills  or  wills  not  to  please  itself  without 
regard  to  others*  'To  fret  and  repine  at  every  disap- 
pointment of  our  wishes  is  to  discover  the  temper  of 
froward  children.' — Blaib.  Perversity  lies  deeper; 
taking  root  in  the  heart,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  malig- 
nity: a  perverse  temper  is  really  wicked;  it  likes  or 
dislikes  by  the  rule  or  contradiction  to  another's  will ; 
4  Interference  of  interest,  or  perversity  of  disposition, 
may  occasionally  lead  individuals  to  oppose,  even  to 
hate,  the  upright  and  the  good.'— Blair.  Untoward- 
nets  lies  In  the  principles ;  it  runs  counter  to  the  wishes 
and  counsels  of  another ;  *  Christ  had  to  deal  with  a 
most  untoward  and  stubborn  generation.'— Blaib. 

An  awkward  temper  is  connected  with  self-suffi- 
ciency ;  it  shelters  itself  under  the  sanction  of  what  is 
apparently  reasonable;  it  requires  management  and 
indulgence  in  dealing  with  it.  Crossness  and  froward- 
nest  are  peculiar  to  children;  indiscriminate  indul- 
gence of  the  rising  will  engenders  those  diseases  of  the 
mind,  which  if  fostered  too  long  in  the  breast  become 
incorrigible  by  any  thing  but  a  powerful  sense  of 
religion.  Perversity  is,  however,  but  too  commonly 
the  result  of  a  vicious  habit,  which  imbitters  the  hap- 
piness of  all  who  have  the  misfortune  of  coming  In 
collision  with  it.  Untowardness  is  also  another  fruit 
of  these  evil  tempers.  A  froward  child  becomes  an 
untoward  youth,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  ad- 
monitions of  an  afflicted  parent 

CAPTIOUS,   CROSS,  PEEVISH,  PETULANT, 
PRETFUL. 


Captious,  In  Latin  captions,  from  capio,  i  _ 
taking  or  treating  in  an  offensive  manner ;  cross",  after 
the  noun  cross,  marks  the  temper  which  resembles  a 
cross ;  peevish,  probably  changed  from  beeisk,  signifies 
easily  provoked,  and  ready  to  sting  like  a  bee ;  fretful, 
from  the  word  fret,  signifies  full  of  fretting;  fret, 
which  is  in  Saxon  freotan,  comes  from  the  Latin  fri- 
catus,  participle  or  frico  to  wear  away  with  rubbug; 
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petulant,  In  Latin  petulans,  from  sets  to  seek,  signifies 
seeking  or  catching  ap. 

All  these  terms  Indicate  an  unamiable  working  and 
expression  of  temper.  Captious  marks  a  readiness  to 
be  offended :  cross  indicates  a  readiness  to  offend : 
peevish  expresses  a  strong  degree  of  crossness :  fret- 
ful a  complaining  impatience :  petulant  a  quick  or 
sudden  impatience.  Captiousnsss  is  the  consequence 
of  misplaced  pride ;  crossness  of  UJ-humour ;  peevish- 
ness and  fretfulness  of  a  painful  irritability ;  petu- 
lancn  is  either  the  result  of  a  naturally  hasty  temper 
or  of  a  sudden  irritability ;  adults  are  most  prone  to  be 
captious;  they  have  frequently  a  self-importance 
which  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  offended ;  '  Cau- 
tiousness and  jealousy  are  easily  offended ;  and  to  him 
who  studiously  looks  for  an  affront,  every  mode  of 
behaviour  will  supply  H.'-^Johnso*.  An  undisciplined 
temper,  whether  in  young  or  old,  will  manifest  itself 
on  certain  occasions  by  arte  looks  and  words  towards 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  connexion.  Spoiled 
children  are  most  apt  to  be  peevish;  they  are  seldom 
thwarted  in  any  of  their  unreasonable  desires,  without 
venting  their  Ill-humour  by  an  irritating  and  offending 
aotion ; 

I  was  so  good-humour'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown, 
Bo  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known.— Btrok. 

1  Peevish  displeasure,  and  suspicions  of  mankind,  are 
apt  to  persecute  those  who  withdraw  themselves  alto- 

3 ether  from  the  haunts  of  men.'— Blair.  .  Sickly  chil- 
ren  are  roost  liable  to  fretfulness ;  their  unpleasant 
feelings  vent  themselves  in  a  mixture  of  crying,  com- 
plaints, and  crossness ;  '  By  indulging  this  fretful 
temper,  you  both  aggravate  the  uneasiness  of  age,  and 
you  alienate  those  on  whose  affections  much  of  your 
comfort  depends/— Blair.  The  young  and  ignorant 
are  most  apt  to  be  petulant  when  contradicted ;  *  It 
was  excellently  said  of  that  philosopher,  that  there 
was  a  wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  In  our  mouth,  to  re- 
strain the  petulaney  of  our  words.'— B.  Johson. 


BENT,  CURVED,  CROOKED,  AWRY. 

Bent,  from  bend,  in  Saxon  bendan,  Is  a  variation  of 
triad,  in  the  sea  phraseology  vend,  in  German  wntden, 
etc.  from  the  Hebrew  "JJjJ  to  wind  or  turn ;  curved  is 
In  Latin  curvus,  and  in  Greek  ncrbc ;  crooked,  e. 
Awkward ;  awry  is  a  variation  of  writhed. 

Bent  is  here  the  generick  term,  all  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  the  bent. 

What  is  bent  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  straight : 
things  may  therefore  be  bent  to  any  degree,  but  when 
curved  they  are  bent  only  to  a  small  degree ;  when 
crooked  they  are  bent  to  a  great  degree.  A  stick  is 
bent  any  way ;  it  is  curved  by  being  bent  one  specifics: 
way  ;  It  is  crooked  by  being  bent  different  ways. 

Things  may  be  bent  by  accident  or  design ; 

And  when  too  closely  press'd,  she  quits  the  ground, 
From  her  bent  bow  she  sends  a  backward  wound. 

Da  TBS N. 

Things  are  curved  by  design,  or  according  to  some 
rule i ;  •  Another  thing  observable  in  and  from  the  spots 
is  that  they  describe  various  paths  or  lines  over  the 
sun,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curved  towards 
one  pole  of  the  sun.'— Dbrham.  Things  are  crooked. 
by  accident  or  in  violation  of  some  rule;  « It  is  the 
ennobling  office  of  the  understanding  to  correct  the 
fallacious  and  mistaken  reports  of  the  senses,  and  to 
assure  us  that  the  staff  in  the  water  Is  straight,  though 
our  eye  would  tell  us  it  is  crooked.'— South.  A  stick 
is  bent  by  the  force  of  the  hand ;  a  line  is  curved  so  as 
to  make  a  mathematical  figure;  it  is  crooked  so  as  to 
lose  all  figure. 

Awry  marks  a  species  of  crookedness,  but  crooked  ts 
applied  as  an  epithet,  and  awry  is  employed  to  cha- 
racterise the  action;  hence  we  speak  of  a  crooked 
thing  and  of  sitting  or  standing  awry ; 

Preventing  fate  directs  the  lance  awry, 
Which  glancing  only  mark'd  Achates'  thigh. 

Drydrx. 


BEND,  BENT. 

Both  abstract  nouns  from  the  verb  to  bend :  the  oat 
to  express  its  proper,  and  the  other  its  moral  applica- 
tion :  a  stick  has  a  bend ;  the  mind  has  a  bent ; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly, 

And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  does  awe  the  world, 

Did  lose  its  lustre.— Sharsfrjrb. 
1  The  soul  does  not  always  care  to  be  in  the  same  bent 
The  faculties  relieve  one  another  by  turns,  and  receive 
an  additional  pleasure  from  the  novelty  of  those  ob 
Jects  about  which  they  are  conversant.'— Addiso*. 

A  bend  in  any  thing  that  should  be  straight  is  a  de 
feet ;  a  bent  of  the  inclination  that  is  not  sanctioned 
by  religion  is  detrimental  to  a  person's  moral  character 
and  peace  of  mind.  For  a  vicious  bend  In  a  natural 
body  there  are  various  remedies ;  but  nothing  will  cure 
a  corrupt  bent  of  the  will  except  religion. 


TURN,  BENT. 
These  words  are  only  compared  here^  the  figure 
tlve  application,  as  respects  the  state  of  a  person's  in- 
clination :  the  turn  is  therefore,  as  before,  indefinite 
as  to  the  degree;  it  is  the  first  rising  inclination :  seal 
is  a  positively  strong  turn,  a  confirmed  inclination ;  a 
child  may  early  discover  a  turn  for  niusick  or  drawing ; 
but  the  real  bent  of  his  genius  is  not  known  until  he  has 
made  a  proficiency  In  his  education,  and  has  had  aa 
opportunity  of  trying  different  things :  It  may  be  very 
well  to  indulge  the  turn  of  mind ;  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  follow  the  bent  of  the  mind  as  far  as  re- 
spects arts  and  sciences;  'I  need  not  tell  you  how  a 
man  of  Mr.  Howe's  turn  entertained  me.'— Pora.  4I 
know  the  bent  of  your  present  attention  is  directed 
towards  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.'— Mrlmouth  (Let 
ters  of  Pliny.) 

TO  TURN,  WIND,  WHIRL,  TWIRL,  WRITHE 
To  turn  {v.  To  turn)  is,  as  before,  the  generick 
term ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  turning  ; 
How  has  this  poison  lost  its  wonted  wayst 
It  ahould  have  burnt  its  passages  not  have  Hnger'd 
In  the  blind  labyrinths  and  crooked  (icnut/i 
Of  human  composition.— Drydrr. 
To  wind  is  to  turn  a  tiling  round,  or  lo  move  in  a  re 
gular  and  circular  manner ; 
The  tracts  of  Providence  like  rivers  wind, 
Here  run  before  us,  there  retreat  behind.— Hiqoihs. 
To  whirl  is  to  turn  a  tiling  round  in  a  violent  manner; 
Man  is  but  man,  inconstant  still,  and  various 
There 's  no  to-morrow  In  him  like  to-day  ; 
Perhaps  the  atoms,  whirling  in  his  brain, 
Make  him  think  honestly  this  present  hour; 
The  next,  a  swarm  of  base,  ungrateful  thoughts 
May  mount  aloft— Drydkn. 
To  twirl  is  to  turn  a  thing  round  in  any  irregular  and 
unmeaning  way :  *  I  had  used  my  eye  to  such  a  quick 
succession  of  objects,  that,  in  the   most  precipitate 
twirl,  I  could  catch  a  sentence  out  of  each  author.'— 
Stkblr.    To  writhe  Is  to  turn  round  in  convolutions 
within  itself.    A  worm  seldom  moves  in  a  straight 
line;  it  is,  therefore,  always  turning ;  and  sometimes 
It  writhes  in  agony ; 
Dying,  he  bellowed  out  his  dread  remorse, 
And  wrttt'rf  with  seeming  anguish  of  the  soul. 

Shirley. 

TO  TURN,  BEND,  TWIST,  DISTORT,  WRING, 
,  WREST,  WRENCH.  ' 

Turn,  in  French  toumer,  comes  from  the  Greek 
ropvta  to  turn,  and  repvoe  a  turner's  wheel;  bend, 
v.  Bend;  twist,  in  Saxon  getwisan,  German  leytn  to 
double,  comes  from  xwey  two;  distort,  in  Latin disUr- 
tus,  participle  of  distorqvto,  compounded  of  dis  and 
torquoo,  signifies  to  turn  violently  aside. 

To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  put  a  thing  out  of  hi 
place  in  an  uneven  line  ; 

Yet  still  they  find  a  future  task  remain, 

To  turn  the  soil  and  break  the  clods  again. 

Drtdrr. 
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To  lend,  and  the  rest,  are  ipecles  of  turning:  we 
turn  a  thing  by  moving  It  from  one  point  to  another; 
tana  we  turn  the  earth  over:  to  bend  is  simply  to 
change  its  direction ;  that  a  rick  Is  bent,  or  a  body 
may  bend  its  direction  to  a  particular  point ; 

Some  to  the  house. 

Too  fold  and  dairy,  hungry,  bend  their  flight 
Thomboh. 
To  twist  it  to  bend  many  times,  to  make  many  turns  ; 
But  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  torturM  worm, 
Convulsive,  twist  in  agonising  folds.— Thomson. 
To  distort  Is  to  turn  or  bend  out  of  the  right  course ; 
thus  the  (ace  la  distorted  in  convulsions,  or  the  looks 
may  be  distortsd  from  passion  or  otherwise : 

We  saw  their  stern,  distorted  looks  from  far. 
Darns*. 
To  wring  Is  to  twist  with  violence ;  thus  linen  which 
has  been  wetted  Is  wrung;  'Our  bodies  are  unhap- 
pily made  the  weapons  of  sin ;  therefore  we  must,  by 
an  austere  course  of  duty,  first  wring  these  weapons 
out  oMts  hands.'— Sooth.  To  wrest  or  wrench  is  to 
separate  from  a  body  by  means  of  twisting ;  thus  a  stick 
ssay  be  wrssted  out  of  the  hand,  or  a  hinge  wrenched 
•oT  the  door; 

Wresting  the  text  to  the  old  giant's  sense, 

That  heaven  once  more  must  suffer  violence. 
Dbkham. 

Wrench  his  sword  from  him.— Sbukspeabb. 

She  wrench' d  the  Jav'lin  with  her  dying  hands. 

Deydbn. 
The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  the  moral  or  ex- 
tended application :  a  person  Is  turned  from  his  design : 
'  Strong  passion  dwells  on  that  object  which  has  seised 
and  taken  nossession  of  the  soul ;  it  Is  too  much  occu- 
pied and  filled  by  h  to  turn  its  view  aside.'— Blaxb. 
The  will  of  a  person  is  bent,  or  the  thoughts  are  bent, 
towards  an  object ;  '  Hen  will  not  bend  their  wits  to 
examine  whether  things  wherewith  they  have  been 
accustomed  be  good  or  evil.'— Hooker.  The  mean- 
ing of  words  Is  twisted,  or  by  a  stronger  expression 
distorted,  to  serve  a  purpose ;  4  Something  must  be 
distorted,  besides  the  Intent  of  the  divine  Inditer.'— 
Peachak.  A  confession  is  wrung,  or  by  a  stronger 
expression  wrested,  from  a  person ;  '  To  wring  this 
sentence,  to  wrest  thereby  out  of  men's  bands  the 
knowledge  of  God's  doctrines,  is  without  all  reason.' 

— ASCHAM. 


TO  EXACT,  EXTOET. 
Exact,  in  Latin  exextus,  participle  of  exigo,  to  drive 
out,  signifies  the  exercise  of  simple  force ;  but  extort, 
from  extortus,  participle  of  extorqueo  to  wring  out, 
marks  toe  exercise  of  unusual  force.  In  application, 
therefore,  the  term  exact  signifies  to  demand  with 
force j  It  is  commonly  an  act  of  Injustice :  to  extort 
signifies  to  get  with  violence,  it  is  an  act  of  tyranny. 
The  collector  of  the  revenue  exacts  when  he  get*  from 
the  people  more  than  be  is  authorised  to  take:  an 
arbitrary  prince  extorts  from  his  conquered  subjects 
whatever  he  can  grasp  at.  In  the  figurative  sense, 
deference,  obedience,  applause,  and  admiration  are 
exacted;  'While  to  the  established  church  Is  given 
that  protection  and  support  which  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion render  proper  snd  due,  yet  no  rigid  conformity  is 
exacted.'— Blaxs.  A  confession,  an  acknowledgment, 
a  discovery,  and  the  Uke,  are  extorted;  'If  I  err  In 
believing  that  the  souls  of  men  are  Immortal,  not  while 
.  I  live  would  I  wish  to  have  this  delightful  errour  ex- 
torted from  me.'— Steele. 

TO  CHARM,  ENCHANT,  FASCINATE,  ENRAP- 
TURE, CAPTIVATE. 
Charm  has  the  same  signification  as  explained  under 
the  bead  of  Attractions ;  enchant  is  compounded  of  en 
and  chanty  signifying  to  act  upon  as  by  the  power  of 
chanting  or  mustck ;  fascinate,  In  Latin  fascino,  Greek 
pasKobHo,  signified  originally  among  the  ancients  a  spe- 
cies of  witchcraft,  performed  by  the  eyes  or  the  tongue; 
enrapture,  compounded  of  en  and  rapture,  signifies  to 
put  into  a  rapture :  and  rapture,  from  the  Latin  rapio 
10  seise  or  carry  away,  signifies  the  state  of  being  car- 


ried away ;  whence  to  enrapture  signifies  to  put  into 
that  state;  captivate,  iu  Latin  eaptivatus,  participle 
of  captive,  from  eapie  to  take,  signifies  to  take,  as  it- 
were,  prisoner. 

The  Idea  of  an  irresistible  influence  is  common  to 
these  terms ;  charm  expresses  a  less  powerful  effect 
than  enchant ;  a  charm  is  simply  a  magical  verse  used 
by  magicians  and  sorcerers :  incantation  or  enchant- 
ment is  the  use  not  only  of  verses  but  of  any  mysterious 
ceremonies,  to  produce  a  given  effect. 

To  charm  and  enchant  in  this  sense  denote  an  opera- 
tion by  means  of  words  or  motions ;  to  fascinate  de- 
notes an  operation  by  means  of  the  eyea  or  tongue :  a 
person  Is  charmed  and  enchanted  voluntarily ;  he  ia 
fascinated  involuntarily :  the  superstitious  have  always 
had  recourse  to  charms  and  enchantments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allaying  the  passions  of  love  or  hatred ;  the 
Greeks  believed  that  the  malignant  influence  passed  by 
fascination  from  the  eyes  or  tongues  of  envious  per. 
sons,  which  infected  the  ambient  air,  and  through  that 
medium  penetrated  and  corrupted  the  bodies  of  animals 
and  other  things. 

Charms  and  enchantments  are  performed  by  persons ; 
fascinations  are  performed  by  animals:  the  former 
have  always  some  supposed  good  in  view ;  the  latter 
have  always  a  mischievous  tendency :  there  are  per- 
sons who  pretend  to  charm  away  the  tooth-arhe,  or 
other  pains  of  the  body :  some  serpents  are  said  to 
have  a  fascinating  power  in  their  eyes,  by  which 
they  can  kill  the  animals  on  whom  they  have  fixed 
them. 

When  these  terms  are  taken  la  the  Improper  sense, 
charm,  enchant,  and  fascinate  are  employed  to  de- 
scribe moral  as  well  as  natural  operations :  enrapture 
and  captivate  describe  effects  on  the  mind  only :  to 
charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  and  enrapture  designate 
the  effects  produced  by  physical  and  moral  objects; 
captivate  designates  those  produced  by  physical  objects 
only :  we  may  be  charmed,  or  enchanted,  or  enrap- 
tured, with  what  we  see,  hear,  and  learn ;  we  may  be 
fascinated  with  what  we  see  or  learn ;  we  are  capti- 
vated  only  with  what  we  see:  a  fine  voice,  a  fine 
prospect,  or  a  fine  sentiment,  charms,  enchants,  or 
enraptures;  a  fine  person  fascinates,  or  the  conver 
satlon  of  a  person  is  fascinating;  beauty,  with  all  Its 
accompaniments,  captivates.  When  applied  to  the 
same  objects,  charmt  enchant,  and  enrapture  rise  in 
sense :  what  charms  produces  sweet  but  not  tumultu- 
ous emotions ;  in  this  sense  mturick  in  general  charms 
a  musical  ear; 

So  fair  a  landscape  charm' d  the  wond'ring  knight 
Gilbert  West. 
What  enchants  rouses  the  feelings  to  a  high  pitch  of 
tumultuous  delight ;  in  this  manner  the  musician  is 
enchanted  with  the  finest  compositions  of  Handel  when 
performed  by  the  best  masters ;  or  a  lover  of  the  coun- 
try is  enchanted  with  Swiss  scenery ; 

Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  face: 

Beauty  '■  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass. 

Drtobn. 
To  enrapture  Is  to  absorb  all  the  affections  of  the 
soul;  it  Is  of  too  violent  a  nature  to  be  either  lasting 
or  frequent :  It  Is  a  term  applicable  only  to  persons  of 
an  enUmsiastick  character,  or  to  particularly  powerful 
excitements ; 

He  play'd  so  sweetly,  and  so  sweetly  sung, 
That  on  each  note  th*  enraptured  audience  hung. 
St*  Wm.  Jones. 
What  charms,  enchants,  and  enraptures  only  aflbrds 
pleasure  for  the  tune;  vf  hut  fascinates  and  captivates 
rivets  the  mind  to  the  object :  the  former  three  convey 
the  idea  of  a  voluntary  movement  of  the  mind,  as  in 
the  proper  sense ;  the  two  latter  imply  a  species  of 
forcible  action  on  the  mind,  which  deprives  a  person 
of  his  free  agency ;  the  passions,  as  well  as  the  affec- 
tions, are  called  into  play  while  the  understanding  la 
passive,  which,  with  regard  to  fascinate,  may  be  to 
the  Injury  of  the  subject :  a  loose  woman  may  have  it 
in  her  power  to  fascinate,  and  a  modest  woman  to 
captivate ;  '  One  would  think  there  was  some  kind  of 
fascination  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  circle  of  people  when 
darting  altogether  upon  one  person.'— A omson. 
Her  form  the  patriot's  robe  conceal'd, 
With  studied  blandishments  she  bow'd, 
And  drew  the  captivated  crowd.— Mooas. 
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TO  ENSLAVE,  CAPTIVATE. 

To  enslave  Is  to  bring  Into  a  state  of  slavery;  to 
aaptivate  Is  to  make  a  captive. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  these  term*  as 
between  slavery  and  captivity :  be  who  is  a  stove  is 
fettered  both  body  and  mind ;  he  who  is  a  captive  Is 
only  constrained  as  to  his  body:  hence  to  enslave  is 
always  taken  in  the  bad  sense ;  captivate  mostly  in 
the  good  sense :  enslave  is  employed  lite/ally  or  figu- 
ratively ;  captivate  only  figuratively :  we  may  be  en- 
slaved by  persons,  or  by  our  gross  passions;  'The 
will  was  then  (before  the  fall)  subordinate  but  not 
tnelaved  to  the  understanding.*— South.  We  are  cap- 
tivated by  the  charms  or  beauty  of  an  object ;  '  Men 
ihouid  beware  of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of 
savage  philosophy,  women  by  a  thoughtless  gallantry.' 
- Addison. 

ECSTASY,  RAPTURE,  TRANSPORT. 
There  to  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  meaning  and 
application  of  these  words.  They  all  express  an  ex. 
traordlnary  elevation  of  the  spirits,  or  an  excessive 
tension  or  the  mind;  ecstasy  marks  a  passive  state, 
from  the  Greek  fxciurcf  and  fiipjut  to  stand,  or  be  out 
of  oneself,  out  ot  one's  mind.  Rapture,  from  the 
Latin  rests  to  seize  or  carry  away ;  and  transport, 
from  trans  and  porta  to  carry  beyond  oneself,  rather 
designate  an  active  state,  a  violent  Impulse  with  which 
the  mind  hurries  itself  forward.  Ecstasy  and  rap- 
ture are  always  pleasurable,  or  arise  from  pleasurable 
causes :  transport  respects  either  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful feelings:  joy  occasions  ecstasies  or  raptures :  joy 
and  anger  have  their  transports. 

An  ecstasy  benumbs  tifc  faculties ;  it  will  lake  away 
the  power  of  speech  and  often  of  thought :  ft  Is  com- 
monly occasioned  by  sudden  and  unexpected  events : 
rapture,  on  the  other  hand,  often  invigorates  the 
powers,  and  calls  them  into  action ;  it  frequently  arises 
from  deep  thought :  the  former  is  common  to  all  per- 
sons of  ardent  feelings,  but  more  particularly  to  chil- 
dren, ignorant  people,  or  to  such  as  have  not  their 
feelings  under  control ; 
What  followed  was  all  ecstasy  and  trance : 
Immortal  pleasures  round  my  swimming  eyea  did 
dance.— Dryden. 
Rapture,  on  the  contrary,  Is  applicable  to  persons  of 
auperiour  minds,  and  to  circumstances  of  peculiar  im- 
portance; 

By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  nature  works. 
And  warms  the  bosom,  till  at  last  sublim'd 
To  rapture  aod  enthnsiasilck  heat, 
We  feel  the  present  Deity.— Thomson. 
Transport*  are  but  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  which 
generally  lead  to  intemperate  actions,  and  are  seldom 
indulged  even  on  joyous  occasions  except  by  the  vola- 
tile and  passionate :  a  reprieve  from  the  sentence  of 
death  will  produce  an  ecstasy  of  delight  in  the  par- 
doned criminal.    Religious  contemplation  is  calculated 
to  produce  holy  raptures  in  a  mind  strongly  imbued 
with  pious  zeal :  in  transports  of  rage  men  have  com- 
mitted enormities  which  have  cost  them  bitter  tears  of 
repentance  ever  sfter.    The  word  transport  is  how- 
ever used  in  the  higher  style  in  a  good  sense ; 
When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God ! 
•  My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. — Addison. 

TO  ATTRACT,  ALLURE,  INVITE,  ENGAGE. 

Attract,  in  Latin  attractum,  participle  of  attraho, 
compounded  of  at  or  ad  and  traho,  signifies  to  draw 
towards;  allure,  v.  To  allure;  invite,  in  French  in- 
viter,  Latin  invito,  compounded  of  in  privative  and 
•mite  to  avoid,  signifies  the  contrary  of  avoiding,  that 
is,  to  seek  or  ask ;  engage,  compounded  of  en  or  in 
and  the  French  gage  a  pledge,  signifies  to  bind  as  by  a 

That  is  attractive  which  draws  the  thoughts  towards 
itself;  that  is  alluring  which  awakens  desire ;  that  is 
inviting  which  often  persuasion;  that  is  engaging 
which  takes  possession  of  the  mind.  The  attention  is 
attracted ;  the  senses  are  allured ;  the  understanding 
is  invited;  the  whole  mind  is  engaged.    A  particular 


sound  attract*  the  ear;  the  prospect  of  gratification 
allures;  we  are  incited  by  advantages  which  offer; 
we  are  engaged  by  those  which  already  accrue. 

The  person  of  a  lemale  is  attractive  ;  female  beauty 
involuntarily  draws  all  tyes  towards  itself;  it  awakens 
admiration;  'At  this  time  of  universal  migration, 
when  almost  every  one  considerable  enough  to  attract 
regard  lias  retired  into  the  country,  I  have  often  been 
tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness  is  to  be  gained  by 
Una  stated  secession.'— Johnson.  The  pleasures  of 
society  are  alluring;  they  create  in  the  receiver  an 
eager  desire  for  still  farther  enjoyment ;  but  when  too 
eagerly  pursued  they  vanish  in  the  pursuit,  and  leave 
the  mind  a  prey  to  listless  uneasiness:  the  weather  is 
inviting ;  it  seems  to  persuade  the  reluctant  to  partake 
of  its  refreshments ;  *  Seneca  has  attempted  not  only 
to  pacify  us  in  misfortune,  but  almost  to  allure  us  to  it 
by  representing  it  as  necessary  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind.  lie  invites  his  pupil  to  calamity  as  the  Syrens 
allured  the  passengers  to  their  coasts,  by  promising 
that  he  shall  return  with  increase  of  knowledge.'— 
Johnson.  The  manners  of  a  person  are  engaging; 
they  not  only  occupy  the  attention,  but  they  lay  bold 
of  the  affections ;  *  The  present,  whatever  it  be,  seMom 
engages  our  attention  so  much  as  what  is  to  come  '- 
Blaul. 

ATTRACTIONS,  ALLUREMENTS,  CHARMS. 
Attraction  signifies  the  thing  that  attracts  (v.  Ts 
attract);  allurement  signifies  the  thing  that  allures 
(t».  To  allure) ;  charm,  from  the  Latin  carmen  a  verse, 
signifies  whatever  acta  by  an  irresistible  influence, 
like  poetry. 

*  Besides  the  synonymous  signification  which  dis- 
tinguishes these  words,  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
common  property  of  being  used  only  in  the  plural, 
when  denoting  the  thing  that  attracts,  allures,  and 
charms.  When  applied  to  female  endowments,  or  the 
influence  of  person  on  the  heart:  it  seems  that  in  at- 
tractions there  is  something  natural ;  in  allurements 
something  artificial :  in  charms  something  moral  and 
intellectual. 

Attractions  lead  or  draw ;  allurements  win  or  en- 
tice; charms  seduce  or  captivate.  The  human  heart 
is  always  exposed  to  the  power  of  lemale  attractions: 
it  is  guarded  with  difficulty  against  the  allurements  of 
a  coquette;  it  is  incapable  of  resisting  the  united 
charms  of  body  and  mind. 

Females  are  indebted  for  their .  attraction*  and 
charms  to  a  happy  conformation  of  features  and  figure, 
but  they  sometimes  borrow  their  allurements  fioin 
their  toilet  Attractions  consist  of  those  ordinary 
graces  which  nature  bestows  on  women  with  more  or 
less  liberality ;  they  are  the  common  property  of  the 
sex ;  *  This  cestus  was  a  fine  party-coloured  girdle, 
which,  as  Homer  tells  us,  had  all  the  attractions  of 
the  sex  wrought  into  it.* — Addison.  Allurements  con- 
sist of  those  cultivated  graces  formed  by  the  aid  of  a 
faithful  looking-glass  and  the  skilful  hand  of  one 
anxious  to  please ;  •  How  justly  do  I  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
sloth  and  luxury  in  the  place  where  I  first  yielded  to 
those  allurements  which  seduced  me  to  deviate  from 
temperance  and  innocence.'— Johnsox.  Charms  con- 
sist of  those  singular  graces  of  nature  which  are  granted 
as  a  rare  and  precious  gift:  they  are  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  individual  possessor;  'Juno  made  a  visit 
to  Venus,  the  deity  who  presides  over  love,  and  begged 
of  her  as  a  particular  favour,  that  she  would  lend  her 
for  a  while  those  charms  with  which  she  subdued  the 
hearts  of  gods  and  men.'— Addison. 

Defects  unexpectedly  discovered  tend  to  the  diminu 
lion  of  attractions ;  allurements  vanish  when  the  ani 
fice  is  discovered ;  charms  lose  their  effect  when  time 
or  habit  have  rendered  them  too  familiar,  so  transitory 
is  the  influence  of  mere  person.  Attractions  assail 
the  heart  and  awaken  the  tender  passion ;  allurements 
serve  to  complete  the  conquest,  which  will  however 
be  but  of  short  duration  if  there  be  not  more  solid 
though  less  brilliant  charms  to  substitute  affection  in 
the  place  of  passion. 

When  applied  as  these  terms  may  be  to  other  objects 
besides  the  personal  endowments  of  the  female  sex,  at- 
tractions and  charms  express  whatever  is  very  amiable 
in  themselves ;  allurements  oo  the  contrary  whatever 

*  Vide  Abbe  Glrard  and  Roubaud :  "  Attraita,  appaa, 
charm  es." 
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M  Hateful  and  congenial  to  the  baser  propensities  of 
human  nature.  A  courtesan  who  was  never  possessed 
of  charms,  and  has  lost  all  personal  attractions,  may, 
by  the  allurement*  of  drees  and  manners,  aided  by  a 
thousand  meretricious  aria,  still  retain  the  wretched 
power  of  doing  incalculable  mischief. 

An  attraction  springs  from  something  remarkable 
and  striking;  ft  lies  in  the  exteriour  aspect,  and 
awakens  an  interest  towards  itself:  a  charm  acts  by  a 
secret,  all-powerful,  and  irresistible  impulse  on  the 
soul ;  it  springs  from  an  accordance  of  the  object  with 
the  affections  of  the  heart;  it  takes  hold  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  awakens  an  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  itself : 
an  allurement  acts  on  the  senses ;  it  flatters  the  pas- 
sions ;  it  enslaves  the  imagination.  A  musical  society 
has  attraction*  for  one  who  is  musically  inclined ;  for 
mosick  has  charm*  to  soothe  the  troubled  soul:  fash- 
ionable society  has  too  many  allurements  for  youth, 
which  are  not  easily  withstood. 

The  musick,  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  or  the 
crowds  of  bearers,  are  attractions  for  the  occasional 
attendants  at  a  place  of  worship :  the  society  of  culti- 
vated persona,  whose  character  and  manners  have 
been  attempered  by  the  benign  Influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, possess  peculiar  charms  for  those  who  have  a 
eont eniality  of  disposition ;  the  present  lax  and  undis- 
ciplined age  Is  however  ill-fitted  for  the  formation  of 
such  society,  or  the  susceptibility  of  such  charms: 
people  are  now  more  prone  to  yield  to  the  allurement* 
of  pleasure  and  licentious  gratification  in  their  social 
intercourse.  A  military  life  has  powerful  attraction* 
for  adventurous  minds ;  glory  has  irresistible  charm* 
for  the  ambitious :  the  allurement*  of  wealth  predomi- 
nate in  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind. 


TO  ALLURE,  TEMPT,  SEDUCE,  ENTICE, 

Allure  is  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  al  or 
ad  and  lure,  in  French  learn,  in  German  luder  a  lure 
or  bait,  signifying  to  hold  a  bait  in  order  to  catch  ani- 
mals, and  figuratively  to  present  something  to  please 
the  senses,  or  the  understanding;  tempt,  in  French 
tenter,  Latin  teste  to  try,  comes  from  tentue,  participle 
of  tend*  to  stretch,  signifying  by  efforts  to  impel  to  ac- 
tion ;  seduce,  in  French  teduirc,  Latin  teduco,  is  com- 
Eunded  of  *e  apart  and  duco  to  lead,  signifying  to 
id  any  one  aside ;  entice  is  probably,  per  metalkesin, 
changed  from  incite;  decoy  h  compounded  of  the 
Latin  da  and  coy,  in  Dutch  hoy,  German,  &c.  hoi  a 
cage  or  enclosed  place  for  birds,  signifying  to  draw  into 
any  place  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  Into  one's 
power. 

We  are  allured  by  the  appearances  of  things ;  we  are 
tmnpted  by  the  words  of  persons  aa  well  as  the  appear- 
ances of  things;  we  are  enticed  by  persuasions:  we 
are  seduced  or  decoyed  by  the  Influence  and  false  arte 
of  others. 

To  allure  and  terns*  are  used  either  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense;  entice  sometimes  in  an  indifferent,  but  mostly 
in  a  bad  sense ;  seduce  and  decoy  are  always  in  a  bad 
sense.  The  weather  may  allure  us  out  of  doors :  the 
love  of  pleasures  may  allure  us  into  indigencies  that 
afterward  cause  repentance;  'June  26. 1284,  tho  rats 
and  mice  by  which  Hamelen  was  infested  were  air 
lured,  it  ia  said,  by  a  piper  to  a  contiguous  river,  in 
which  they  were  all  drowned.'— Addison.  We  are 
sometimes  tempted  upon  very  fair  grounds  to  under- 
take what  turns  out  unfortunately  in  the  end :  our 
passions  are  our  bitterest  enemies ;  the  devil  uses  them 
ts  instruments  to  tempt  us  to  sin;  'In  our  time  the 
poor  are  strongly  tempted  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
wealth.'— Johnson.  When  the  wicked  entice  us  to  do 
evil,  we  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  flattering  re- 
presentations :  those  who  know  what  is  right,  and  are 
determined  to  practice  it,  will  not  sutler  themselves  to 
be  enticed  into  any  irregularities ;  '  There  was  o  parti- 
cular grove  which  was  called  "  the  labyrinth  of  co- 
quettes,0 where  many  were  enticed  to  the  chase,  but 
few  returned  with  purchase.*— Addison.  Young  men 
are  frequently  eeduted  by  the  company  they  keep; 
There  is  no  kind  of  idleness  by  which  we  are  so 
easily  aedncrd  as  that  which  dignifies  itself  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  busings?. '—Johnson.  Children  arc  de- 
coyed away  by  the  evil-minded,  who  wish  to  get  them 
Into  their  possession ;  « I  have  heard  of  barbarians, 


who,  when  tempests  drive  ships  to  their  coasts,  decoy 
them  to  the  rocks  that  they  may  plunder  their  lading.' 
—Johnson. 

The  country  has  its  allurement*  for  the  contem- 
plative mind :  the  metropolis  is  full  of  temptation*. 
Those  who  have  auy  evil  project  to  execute  will  omit 
no  enticement  in  order  to  seduce  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced from  their  duly.  "The  practice  of  decoying 
children  or  Ignorant  people  into  places  of  confinement 
was  formerly  more  frequent  than  at  present. 

Allure  does  not  imply  such  a  powerful  influence  as 
tempt:  what  allure*  draws  by  gentle  means ;  it  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  that  affects :  what  tempt*  acts 
by  direct  and  continued  efforts :  it  presents  motives  to 
the  mind  in  order  to  produce  decision ;  it  tries  the 
power  of  resistance.  Entice  supposes  such  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  mind,  as  produces  a  determination  to 
act ;  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the'two  former 
terms.  Allure  and  tempt  produce  actions  on  the  mind, 
not  necessarily  followed  by  any  result ;  for  we  may  be 
allured  or  tempted  to  do  a  thing,  without  necessarily 
doing  the  thing ;  but  we  cannot  be  enticed  unless  we 
are  led  to  take  some  step.  Seduce  snd  decoy  have  re- 
ference to  toe  outward  action,  aa  well  aa  the  inward 
movements  of  the  mind  which  give  rise  to  them :  they 
indicate  a  drawing  aside  of  the  person  aa  well  aa 
the  mind ;  it  is  a  misleading  by  raise  representation. 
Prospects  are  alluring,  offers  are  tempting,  words  are 
enticing,  charms  are  seductive. 

TRY,  TEMPT. 
To  try  (v.  To  attempt)  m  to  call  forth  one's  ordinary 
powers ;  to  tempt  is  a  particular  species  of  trial ;  we 
try  either  ourselves  or  others ;  we  tempt  others :  to  try 
is  for  the  most  part  an  indifferent  action,  a  person  may 
be  tried  in  order  to  ascertain  his  principles  or  hia 
strength; 

League  all  your  forces  then,  ye  pow'rs  above, 
Join  all,  and  try  the  omnipotence  of  Jove. 

Pop«. 
To  tempt  is  for  the  moat  part  taken  In  a  bad  sense,  men 
are  tempted  to  depart  from  their  duty ; 

Still  the  old  sting  rcmaln'd,  and  men  began 
To  tempt  the  serpent,  as  he  tempted  man. 

DXNHAM. 

It  is  necessary  to  try  the  fidelity  of  a  servant  before  you 
place  confidence  in  him  ;  it  is  wicked  to  tempt  any  ono 
to  do  that  which  we  should  think  wrong  to  do  ourselves: 
our  strength  is  tried  by  frequent  experience ;  we  are 
tempted  by  the  weakness  of  our  principles,  to  give  way 
to  the  violence  of  our  passions. 


EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT,  TRIAL,  PROOF, 
TEST. 

Experience,  experiment,  from  the  Latin  experior, 
compounded  of  e  or  ex  and  perio  or  pario  to  bring 
forth,  signifies  the  thing  brought  to  light,  or  the  act  or 
bringing  to  light ;  trial  signifies  the  act  of  trying,  from 
try,  in  Latin  tento,  Hebrew  in<  to  explore,  examine, 
search ;  proof  signifies  either  the  act  of  proving,  from 
the  Latin  probo  to  make  good,  or  the  thing  made 
good,  proved  to  be  good ;  test,  from  the  Latin  te*ti*  a 
witness,  is  that  which  serves  to  attest  or  prove  the 
reality  of  n  thing. 

By  all  the  actions  implied  In  these  terms,  we  endea- 
vour to  arrive  at  a  certainty  respecting  some  unknown 
particular :  the  experience  is  that  which  has  been  tried; 
the  experiment  Is  the  thing  to  be  tried  :  the  experience 
is  certain,  as  It  is  a  deduction  from  the  past  for  the 
service  of  the  present ;  the  experiment  is  uncertain, 
and  serves  a  future  purpose :  experience  is  an  unerring 
guide,  which  no  man  can  desert  without  falling  into 
errour;  experimente  may  fail,  or  be  superseded  by 
others  more  perfect. 

Experience  serves  to  lead  us  to  moral  truth,  the  ex- 
periment aids  u*  in  ascertaining  speculative  truth;  we 
profit  by  erperience  to  rectify  practice ;  '  A  man  may, 
by  experience,  be  persuaded  that  his  will  is  free ;  that 
he  can  do  this,  or  not  do  it.'— Tillotbon.  We  makw 
experiments  in  theoretical  inquires;  'Any  one  may 
easily  make  this  experiment,  and  even  plainly  see  that 
there  is  no  bud  in  the  corn  which  ants  lay  up.' — Addi- 
son.   He,  therefore,  who  makes  w>  er  menu  in  mat- 
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ten  of  experience  reject*  a  steady  and  definite  mode 
of  coming  at  the  truth  for  one  that  Is  variable  and  un- 
certain, aud  that  too  in  matters  of  the  first  moment : 
the  consequences  of  such  a  mistake  are  obvious,  and 
have  been  too  fatally  realized  in  the  present  ape,  in 
which  experience  has  been  set  at  nought  by  every  wild 
speculator,  who  has  recommended  experiment*  to  be 
made  with  all  the  forms  of  moral  duty  and  civil 
society;  *It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experiment*  in 
states,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility 
evident.'— Bacon.  ..     ^ 

The  experiment,  trial,  and  proof  have  equally  the 
character  of  uncertainty ;  but  the  experiment  Is  em- 
ployed only  in  matters  of  an  intellectual  nature ;  the 
trial  is  employed  in  matters  of  a  personal  nature,  on 
physical  as  well  as  mental  object* ;  the  proof  is  em- 
ployed In  mprnl  subjects :  we  make  an  experiment  in 
order  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  true  or  false;  we 
make  a  trial  in  order  to  know  whether  it  be  capable 
or  incapable,  convenient  or  inconvenient,  useful  or  the 
contrary ;  we  put  a  thing  to  the  proof  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  real  or  unreal : 
experiments  tend  to  confirm  our  opinions ;  they  are  the 
handmaids  of  science;  the  philosopher  doubts  every 
position  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  repeated 
experiment* ;  *  That  which  showeth  them  to  be  wise, 
is  the  gathering  of  principles  out  of  their  own  parti- 
cular experiments ;  and  the  framing  of  OUT  particular 
experiments,  according  to  the  rule  of  their  principles, 
shall  make  us  such  as  they  are.*— Hooker.  Trials 
are  of  absolute  necessity  in  directing  our  conduct,  our 
taste,  and  our  choice ;  we  judge  of  our  strength  or 
skill  by  trials;  we  judge  of  the  effect  of  colours  by 
trials,  and  the  like ; 

But  he  himself  betook  another  way. 

To  make  more  traoi  of  his  hardlment, 

And  seek  adventures,  aa  he  with  prince  Arthur  went 

Spbnsbb. 
The  proof  determines  the  judgement,  at  In  common 
life,  according  to  the  vulgar  proverb,   *  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  Is  in  the  eating ;'  so  in  the  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  the  proof  of  men's  characters  and 
merits  is  best  made  by  observing  their  conduct ; 
II  goodly  usage  of  those  ancient  tymes! 
In  which  the  sword  was  servant  unto  right: 
When  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crymes, 
But  all  for  praise  and  proof  of  manly  might 

8FBNSBH 

The  experiment  is  a  sort  of  trial ;  « When  we  are 
searching  out  the  nature  or  properties  of  any  being  by 
various  methods  of  iriaJ,  this  sort  of  observation  is 
called  experiment.*— Watts.  The  proof  results  from 
the  trial ;  '  My  paper  gives  a  timorous  writer  an  op- 
portunity of  putting  bis  abilities  to  the  proof:— Anni- 
aoR.  When  the  word  test  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
trial,  as  in  the  phrases  to  stand  the  test ,  or  to  make  a 
tasty  it  derives  its  meaning  from  the  chymical  process 
of  refining  metals  in  a  test  or  cupel,  testa  being  in 
Italian  the  name  of  this  vessel.  The  test  is  therefore 
a  positive  and  powerful  trial ; 

All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test.— ShakspbaRE. 
When  the  test  is  taken  for  the  means  of  trying  or  prov- 
.g,  It  bears  a  similar  signification ; 
Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  clear,  unchang'd  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  every  art. 

Pope. 
Hence  this  word  is  used  in  the  legal  sense  for  the 
proof  which  a  man  is  required  to  give  of  his  religious 
creed. 

ATTEMPT,  TRIAL.  ENDEAVOUR,  ESSAY, 
EFFORT. 

Attempt,  In  French  atlenter,  Latin  attente,  from 
at  or  ad  and  tento,  signifies^  to  try  at  a  thing;  trial 
comes  from  try  (v.  Experience) ;  endeavour,  com- 
pounded of  en  and  the  French  devoir  lo  owe,  signifies 
to  try  according  to  one's  duty ;  essay,  in  French 
assays!*,  comes  probably  from  the  German  ersuchen. 
compounded  of  er  and  suchtn  to  seek,  written  in  old 


German  suaeken,  and  If  doubtless  connected  with 
sehen  to  see  or  look  after,  signifying  to  aspire  after,  to 
look  up  to;  effort,  in  French  effort,  from  the  7 


effort,  present  tense  of  effero,  compounded  of  e  or  ea 
and  fere,  signifies  a  bringing  \    '  —      -  - 

strength. 


and  fere,  signifies  a  bringing  out  or  calling  forth  the 


To  attempt  far  to  set  about  a  thing  with  a  view  of 
effecting  it ;  to  try  is  to  set  about  a  thing  with  a  view 
of  seeing  the  result.  An  attempt  respects  the  action 
with  Its  object ;  a  trial  is  the  exercise  of  power.  We 
always  act  when  we  attempt ;  we  use  the  senses  and 
the  understanding  when  we  try.  We  attempt  by  try 
ing,  but  we  may  try  without  attempting:  when  a 
thief  attempts  to  break  into  a  house  be  first  tries  the 
locks  and  fastenings  to  see  where  he  can  moat  easih/ 
gain  admittance. 

Men  attempt  to  remove  evils ;  they  fry  experiments. 
Attempt*  are  perpetually  made  by  quacks,  whether  In 
medicine,  politicks,  or  religion,  to  recommend  some 
scheme  of  their  own  to  the  notice  of  the  publiek ; 
which  are  often  nothing  more  than  trials  of  skill  to 
see  who  can  most  effectually  impose  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  Spirited  people  make  attempts  ;  perse- 
vering people  make  trials ;  players  attempt  to  per* 
form  different  parts ;  and  try  to  gain  applause. 

An  endeavour  is  a  continued  attempt.  Attempts 
may  be  fruitless;  trials  may  be  vain;  endeavours, 
though  unavailing,  may  be  well  meant.  Many  atUmpts 
are  made  which  exceed  the  abilities  of  the  aUempter; 
trials  are  made  in  matters  of  speculation,  the  result* 
of  which  are  uncertain ;  endeavours  are  made  in  the 
moral  concerns  of  Ufa  People  attempt  to  write  books; 
they  cry  various  methods ;  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
livelihood. 

An  essay  is  used  altogether  In  a  figurative  sense  for 
an  attempt  or  endeapour ;  it  is  an  intellectual  exertion. 
A  modest  writer  apologizes  for  his  feeble  essay  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  and  cultiva- 
tion :  hence  short  treatises  which  serve  as  attempts  to 
illustrate  any  point  in  morals  are  termed  eseaye,  among 
which  are  the  finest  productions  in  our  language  from 
the  pen  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  their  successors.  An 
effort  is  to  an  attempt  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  it  Is 
the  very  act  of  calling  forth  those  powers  which  are 
employed  in  an  attempt.  In  attempting  to  make  an 
escape,  a  person  is  sometimes  obliged  to  make  despe- 
rate efforts. 

Attempts  at  Imitation  expose  the  Imitator  to  ridkule 
when  not  executed  with  peculiar  exactness ;  *  A  natural 
and  unconstrained  behaviour  has  something  in  it  so 
agreeable  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  see  people  endeavour- 
in*  after  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  very  hard 
to  nit,  when  it  is  not  born  with  us,  that  people  often 
make  themselves  ridiculous  in  attempting'  it.'—  Addi- 
son.  Trials  of  strength  are  often  foolhardy ;  In  some 
cases  attended  with  mischievous  consequences  to  the 
trier; 

To  bring  It  to  the  Mai,  will  you  dare 

Our  pipes,  our  skill,  our  voices  to  compare  7 

Dryden. 
Honest  endeavour*  to  please  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  idle  attempt*  to  catch  applause ;  *  Whether  or 
no  (said  Socrates  on  the  day  of  his  execution)  God 
will  approve  of  my  actions  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  am 
sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all  times  made  it  my  endenropr 
to  please  him.'— Addison.  The  first  essays  of  youth 
ought  to  meet  with  indulgence,  in  order  lo  afford  en- 
couragement to  rising  talents ;  *  This  treatise  prides 
Itself  in  no  higher  a  title  than  that  of  an  essay,  or 
Imperfect  attempt  at  a  subject.' — Glanvillb.  Great 
attempts,  which  require  extraordinary  efforts  ekher 
of  body  or  mind,  always  meet  with  an  adequate  share 
of  publiek  applause ;  *  The  man  of  sagacity  bestirs 
himself  to  distress  his  enemy  by  methods  probable  and 
reducible  to  reason ;  so  the  same  reason  will  fortify 
his  enemy  to  elude  these  his  regular  efforts  :  but  your 
fool  projects  with  such  notable  inconsistency,  that  no 
course  of  thought  can  evade  his  machinations.' — 
Stiklb. 


ATTEMPT,  UNDERTAKING,  ENTERPRISE. 

An  attempt  is  the  thing  attempted  («.  To  attempt)  ; 
an  undertaking,  from  undertake,  or  take  In  hand,  is 
the  thing  taken  in  band ;  an  enterprise,  from  the  French 
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eatferpWs,  partldaie  of  satrearvadr*  to  undertake,  baa 
Ike  seme  original  tense. 

Tbe  Idea  of  something  aet  about  to  be  completed  Is 
common  to  all  tbeee  terms.  An  attempt  is  lea  com- 
plicated than  an  undertaking;  and  that  leu  arduous 
than  an  enterprise.  Attempt*  arethe  common  exer- 
dona  of  power  for  obtaining  an  object :  an  undertaking 
involve*  In  it  many  parte  and  particulars  which  require 
thought  and  Judgement :  an  enterprise  baa  more  that 
hi  hazardous  and  dangerous  in  It;  it  requires  resolu- 
tion. Attempts  are  frequently  made  on  the  lives  and 
property  of  Individuals ;  undertaking!  are  formed  for 
private  purposes ;  enterprises  are  commenced  for  some 
great  national  object. 

Nothing  can  be  effected  without  making  the  attempt; 
attempts  are  therefore  often  idle  and  unsuccessful, 
when  they  are  made  by  persons  of  little  discretion, 
who  are  eager  to  do  something  without  knowing  how 
la  direct  their  powers ; 

Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death  and  rage, 
In  rash  attempts  beyond  tby  tender  age  1— Davoan. 
Undertakings  are  of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  in- 
volve a  man's  serious  interests ;  if  begun  witlKtut  ade- 
quate nteana  of  bringing  them  to  a  conclusion,  they 
too  frequently  bring  ruin  by  their  failure  on  those  who 
are  concerned  in  them ;  'When  I  hear  a  man  com- 
plain of  bis  being  unfortunate  In  all  his  undertakings^ 
I  shrewdly  suspect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his 
,  aflairs.'— Addisok.    Enterprises  require  personal  sa- 
'  orifices  rather  than  those  of  interest ;  he  who  does  not 
combine  great  resolution  and  perseverance  with  con- 
siderable bodily  powers,  will  be  ill-fitted  to  take  part 
In  grand  enterprises. 

The  present  age  has  been  fruitful  in  attempts  to 
bring  premature  genius  into  notice:  literary  under- 
takings have  of  late  degenerated  too  much  into  mere 
commercial  speculations :  a  state  of  war  gives  birth 
to  naval  and  military  enterprises;  a  state  of  peace 
■  most  favourable  to  those  of  a  scientifiek  nature ; 
There  would  be  few  enterprises  of  great  labour  or 
jexard  undertaken,  if  we  bad  not  the  power  of  magni- 
fying tbe  advantages  whkh  we^ersuade  ourselves  to 
aspect  from  them.'— Johnson. 


FOOLHARDY,  ADVENTUROUS,  RASH. 

Voelkardv  signifies  having  the  hardihood  of  a  fool ; 
adventurous^  ready  to  venture ;  reek,  in  German  rosea, 
whleb  signifies  swift,  comes  from  the  Afabick  raaseken 

expresses  more  than  the  adventurous ; 


ton  swiftly. 

The  foolhardy 
and  toe  mdventureu's  than  tbe  rash. 


The  foolhardy  man  ventures  In  defiance  of  conse- 
the  advenU; 


urous  man  ventures  (torn  a  Jove 
of  the  arduous  and  the  bold ;  the  rash  man  ventures 
for  want  of  thought :  "outage  and  boldness  become 
foolherdihood  when  they  lead  a  person  to  run  a  fruit- 
less risk ;  an  adventurous  spirit  sometimes  leads  a  man 
into  unnecessary  difficulties;  but  it  is  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  greatness.  There  is  not  so  much  de- 
sign, but  there  la  more  violence  and  Impetuosity  in 
ruskmees  than  In  foclhetrdiheod :  the  former  is  the 
eonaequence  of  an  ardent  temper  which  will  admit  of 
correction  by  tbe  influence  of  the  judgement ;  but  the 
latter  comprehends  the  perversion  of  both  tbe  will  and 


An  Infidel  is  foolhardy,  who  risks  his  future  aalva- 
ta  for  the  mere  gratification  of  Us  pride ; 
If  any  yet  be  wo  foolhardy, 
T  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy, 
If  they  come  wounded  oft*  and  lame, 
No  honour  fs  got  by  such  a  maun.— -Eutlie. 
Alexander  was  an  adventurous  prince,  who  deliahted 
la  enterprises  in  proportion  as  they  presented  difficul- 
ties ;  he  was  likewise  a  rash  prince,  as  waa  evinced 
by  hie  jumping  into  the  river  Cydnus  while  be  was 
hot,  and  by  bis  leaping  over  tbe  wall  of  Oxydraee  and 
exposing  himself  singly  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy ; 
Twee  an  old  way  of  recreating. 
Which  learned  butchers  caltedbearbalting, 
A  bold,  adveut'rous  exercise.— Butler. 

Why  wilt  thou,  then,  renew  the  vain  pursuit, 
And  rashly  catch  at  the  forbidden  fruit  1 

PaioH. 


TO  ENDEAVOUR,  AIM,  BTR1VB,  STRUGGLE 
To  endeavour  (e.  Attempt)  is  general  In  its  object; 
Sim  (v.  Aim)  h  particular ;  we  endeavour  to  do  what- 
ever we  set  about;  we  aim  at  doing  something  which 
we  have  set  before  ourselves  as  a  desirable  object.  To 
strive  (v.  Strife)  is  to  endeavour  earnestly ;  to  strug- 
gle^ which  is  a  frequentative  of  strive,  is  to  strive 
earnestly. 

An  endeavour  springs  from  a  sense  of  dnty ;  we  en- 
deavour to  do  that  which  Is  right,  and  avoid  that  which 
is  wrong :  aiming  is  the  fruit  of  an  aspiring  temper ; 
the  object  aimed  at  Is  always  something  su  peri  our 
either  in  reality  or  imagination,  and  calls  for  particular 
exertion :  striving  Is  the  consequence  of  an  ardent  de- 
sire ;  the  thing  striven  for  is  always  conceived  to  be  of 
importance :  struggling  in  the  effect  of  necessity ;  it  is 
proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  and  the 
resistance  which  is  opfwsed  to  it ;  the  thing  struggled 
for  Is  Indispensably  necessary. 

Those  only  who  endeavour  to  discharge  their  duty 
to  God  and  their  fellow -creatures  can  expect  real  tran- 
quillity of  mind ;  *  *T  is  no  uncommon  thing,  my  good 
stancho,  for  one  half  of  the  world  to  use  the  otlier  half 
like  brutes,  and  then  endeavour  to  make  em  so.'— 
Stkenb.  Whoever  aims  at  tbe  acquirement  of  great 
wealth  or  much  power  opens  the  door  for  much  misery 
to  himself; 

However  men  may  aim  at  elevation, 

T  Is  properly  a  female  Dasslon.— Shksstons. 
As  our  passions  are  acknowledged  to  be  our  greatest' 
enemies  when  they  obtain  the  ascendancy,  we  should 
always  strive  to  keep  them  under  our  control ; 

All  understand  their  great  Creator's  will, 

Strive  to  be  happy,  and  In  that  fulfil, 

Mankind  excepted,  lord  of  all  beside. 

But  only  slave  to  folly,  vice,  and  pride. 

JXNTIIS. 

There  are  some  men  who  struggle  through  Urn  to  oh 
tain  a  mere  competence  j  and  yet  die  without  succeed* 
lng  In  their  object; 

So  tbe  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  stem, 
And  slow  advancing  struggle  with  the  stream. 

DSTDKIf. 

We  ought  to  endeavour  to  correct  faults,  to  aim  at 
attaining  Christian  perfection,  to  strive  to  conquer  bad 
habits :  these  are  the  surest  meana  of  saving  us  from 
tbe  necessity  of  struggling  to  repair  an  injured  repu- 


ENDEAVOUR,  EPFORT,  EXERTION. 

The  idea  of  calling  our  powers  into  action  is  com 
roon  to  these  terms :  endeavour  (v.  Attempt)  express©* 
little  more  than  this  common  idea,  being  a  term  of 
general  import:  effort,  from  the  Latin  effert,  from 
effero  to  bring  forth,  signifying  the  bringing  out  of 
power;  and  exertion,  in  Latin  extra,  signifying  the 
putting  forth  power,  are  particular  modes  of  endea- 
vour; the  former  being  a  special  strong  endeavour,  the 
latter  a  continued  strong  endeavour.  Tbe  endeavour 
is  called  forth  by  ordinary  circumstances ;  the  effort 
and  exertion  by  those  which  are  extraordinary.  The 
endeavour  flows  out  of  tbe  condition  of  our  being  and 
constitution:  as  rational  and  responsible  agents  we 
must  make  dairy  endeavours  to  fit  ourselves  for  an  here- 
after ;  as  willing  and  necessitous  agents,  we  use  our 
endeavours  to  obtain  such  things  aa  are  agreeable  or 
needful  for  us:  when  a  particular  emergency  arises  we 
make  a  great  effort;  and  when  a  serious  object  is  to 
be  obtained  we  make  suitable  exertions. 

Tbe  endeavour  a  Indefinite  both  as  to  the  end  and 
the  meana :  the  end  may  be  immediate  or  remote ;  the 
meana  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect :  but  in  the 
effort  the  end  is  immediate ;  the  means  are  direct  and. 
personal :  we  may  either  make  an  endeavour  to  get 
into  a  room,  or  we  may  make  an  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  situation  In  life,  or  act  our  part  well  in  a  particular 
situation;  'To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadi- 
ness in  the  right  path  ought  to  be  the  constant  endea- 
vour of  every  rational  being.*— Johnson.  We  make 
efforts  to  speak,  or  we  make  efforts  to  get  through  a 
irowd.  or  we  make  efforts  to  overcome  our  feelings ; 
The  influence  of  custom  is  sueh,  that  to  conquer  it 
will  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  fortitude  and  virtue.* 
— Jojumosj    The  emdeememr  may  can  forth  one  or 
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mat  lead  to  vicious  compliances ;  it  Is  a  laudable  effort 
of  fortitude  to  suppress  our  complaints  In  the  moment 
of  suffering.  The  exertion  Is  as  comprehensive  in  lie 
meaning  as  the  endeavour,  and  as  positive  as  the 
afort :  but  the  endeavour  is  most  commonly,  and  the 
§Jrf  alwaye,  applied  to  Individuals  only;  whereas 
the  exertion  n  applicable  to  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals:A  tradesman  oses  his  best  endeavour*  to 
nlease  his  customers:  a  combatant  makes  desperate 
of  arts  to  overcome  his  antagonist:  a  candidate  for 
literary  or  parliamentary  honours  uses  great  exertions 
to  surpass  Tils  rival ;  a  nation  uses  great  exertwm*  to 
raise  anavy  or  extend  Its  commerce;  'The  discom- 
fitures which  the  republlck  of  assassins  has  suffered 
hare  uniformly  calledforth  new«x«rf*»n*.  — Bureb. 

TO  EXERT,  EXERCISE.  • 
The  employment  of  some  power  or  qualification  that 
frying*  to  oneself  is  the  common  idea  conveyed  ny 
ttesaterms;  but  exert  {v.  Endeavour)  may  *  »sed 
for  what  is  internal  or  external  of  oneself;  exercise.  In 
Latin  exerceo,  from  ex  and  orcw,  signifying  to  drive 
* l  is  employed  only  for  that  which  forms  an 


exercise  itself.1— South.  a    ^  , 

Wxert  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  calling  forth  into 
tjiethm :  exercise  always  conveys  the  idea  of  repeated 
or  continued  exertion  coupled  with  that  of  the  purpose 
or  end  mr  which  It  Is  made:  thus  a  person  who  calls 
to  another  exerts  bis  voice ;  he  who  speaks  aloud  for 
any  length  of  time  exercises  his  lungs.  When  the 
wtU  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  upon  any  faculty 
of  the  soul,  or  a  member  of  the  body,  it  has  done  all 
that  the  whole  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  can  do  for  the 
actual  exercise  or  employment  of  such  a  faculty  or 


TO  EXERCISE,  PRACTISE. 
Exercise  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  practise,  from  the  Greek  spfasw  l*  do,  signifies 

tofte^™ar;  equany  applied  to  the  action,  and 
habits  of  men ;  but  we  exercise  in  that  where  the 
sowers  are  called  forth ;  we  practise  in  that  where 
Srequency  and  habitude  of  action  is  requisite :  we  «- 
evutMuarts  we  nrorfwr  a  profession;  •The .Roman 
tongue  was  the  study  of  their  youth ;  it  was  their  own 
language  they  were  instructed  and  extras**  *?•'- 
iSm.  lA  woman  that  practised  pbysick  in  man's 
clotbes.'--TATuea.  We  may  both  exercise  or  practise 
•"virtue ;  but  the  former  is  that  which  the  particular 
occurrence  calls  forth,  and  which  seems  to  demand  a 
SnIiaVeffort  of  the  mind ;  the  latter  is1  that  which  to 
Sone  dally  and  ordinarily :  thus  we  in  a  peculiar  man- 
Serare  skid  to exerciee patience,  fortitucTe, or  forbear- 
Mce;  to  practise  charity,  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
thelke;  *  Every  virtue  requires  time  and  place,  a 
iW  object,  and  a  fit  conjuncture  of  c  rcumstances 
Stthe  due  etercise  of  it.'-AnnisoK.  *A1  men  are 
not  eaually  qualified  for  getting  money ;  but  it  Is  In  the 
pMrwof  everyone  aUke  to  practise  this  virtue  (of 

*A^n^lar^8tinction  characterizes  these  words  as 
nouns:  the  former  applying  solely  to  the  powers  of 
the  body  or  mind :  the  latter  solely  to  the  mechanical 
ooaratlons :  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  vigour  of 
STrnlnd  are  alike  impaired  by  the >  want  of  exerciee ; 
■  Baadlng  to  to  the  mind  what  e*«rci#s  is  to .the  body.' 
-AiDiioii.  Inevciyartaractfcstoaalodtopensable 
requisite,  for  acquiring  perfection ; 

Von*  practice  has  a  sura  improvement  found, 
With  kindled  fires  to  burn  the  barren  ground. 

tWeaereJMof  the  mesnory  to  of  the  first  importance 


la  the  education  of  eelHrea;  constant  pvsefar  to 
writing  is  almost  the  only  means  by  which  the  art  of 
penmanship  Is  aeqn  red. 

CUSTOM,  FASHION,  MANNER,  PRACTICE. 

Customs,  fashions*  and  manners  are  all  empJoyed 
for  communities  of  men :  custom  (v.  Custom,  »sMt) 
respects  established  and  general  modes  of  action, 
fashion,  in  French  f acorn,  from  facto  to  do  or  make, 
regards  partial  and  transitory  modes  of  making  or  de- 
Ing  things :  manner,  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  fete 
bare  taken,  signifies  the  manner  or  mode  of  men1* 
living  or  behaving  in  their  social  Intercourse. 

Custom  Is  authoritative;  It  stands  in  the  place  of 
law,  and  regulates  the  conduct  of  men  In  the  most  im» 
portent  concerns  of  life:  fashion  to  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious, it  decides  in  matters  of  trifling  import:  a""*** 
ere  rational ;  they  are  the  expressions  of  morel  feelings 
Customs  are  most  prevalent  In  a  barbarousstate  of  so- 
ciety ;  fashions  rule  most  where  luxury  has  raadei the 
greatest  progress ;  nannere  are  most  dtounguishahle  hi 
a  civilized  state  of  society. 

Customs  are  in  their  nature  as  unchangeable  m 
fashions  are  variable;  manners  depend  on  cultivation) 
and  collateral  circumstances:  customs  die  away  or  are 
abolished;  fashions  pass  away,  and  "«"  a"***** 
their  place ;  manners  are  altered  ehher  for  the  better  or 


representing  tne  gnei  we  nave  ror  urn  »»  w  y^  ■»» 
by  our  habits,  certainly  had  its  rise  from  the  real  sorrow 
of  such  as  were  too  much  distressed  to  take  the  cava 
they  ought  of  their  dress.'— Sxaitn.  The  votaries  or 
fashion  *tt  not  contented  with  giving  the  law  for  tba 
cut  of  the  coat,  or  the  shape  of  the  bonnet,  but  tney 
wish  to  intrude  upon  the  sphere  of  the  scholar  m 
the  artist,  by  prescribing  In  matters  of  literature  ant 
taste; 

Of  beasts,  it  Is  cqpfess'd,  the  ape 
Comes  nearest  us  In  human  shape : 
Like  man,  be  imitates  each  fashion. 
And  malice  to  his  ruling  nession.--Swi rr. 
The  iittwencoof  nnbllck  opinion  on  the  laamsroof '% 
people  has  never  been  so  strikingly  lUustrated  as  m  the 
instance  of  the  French  nation  during  and  since  the  Re- 
volution; 


Their  arms ,  their  arts,  their  manners,  T  disclose, 
And  bow  they  war,  and  whence  the  people  rose. 


Practice,  in  Ladn  sractteus,  Greek  woasrixoc,  from 
upaaew  to  do,  signifies  actual  doing  or  the  thing  dope, 
that  to  by  distinction  the  regularly  doing,  or  the  thins; 
regularly  done,  in  which  sense  it  is  most  analogous  to 
custom;  but  practice  simply  conveys  the  idea  of  actual 
performance;  custom  includes  also  the  accessory  idea 
of  repetition  at  stated  periods :  a  practice  moat  he  de- 
fined as  frequent  or  unfrequent,  regular  or  irregular; 
but  a  custom  does  not  require  to  be  qualified  by  any 
such  epithets :  it  may  be  the  practice  of  a  person  to  do- 
acts  of  charity,  as  the  occasion  requires;  but  when  ha- 
uniformly  does  a  particular  act  of  charity  at  any  given) 
period  or  the  year,  it  Is  properly  denominated  bis  esw» 
torn ;  «  Savage  was  so  touched  with  the  discovery  of  bar 
real  mother,  that  it  was  his  frequent  practice  to  wnlkhi 
the  dark  evenings  for  several  hours  before  her  door, 
with  hopes  of  seeing  her  as  she  might  cross  her  apart- 
ments with  a  candle  in  her  hand.'— Jobhsoh. 

Both  practice  and  custom,  are  general  or  particular, 
but  the  former  is  absolute,  the  latter  relative;  the  prac- 
tice may  be  adopted  by  a  number  of  persons  without 
reference  to  each  other ;  but  a  custom  to  always  follow* 


CUSTOM,  HABIT. 

Custom  signifies  the  same  as  In  the  precedrng  article; 
habit,  in  Latin  habitude,  from  habce  to  have,  marks  the 
state  of  having  or  holding. 

Custom  Is  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  net :  *  1* 
tothee«»tmoftbeMaboaieans,i/Uieyseeaffly|>rbm-- 
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tke 

lay  it  ai*o>  carefully,  as  no 

tan  mm  piece  of  toe  Alcoran.'— Annuo*.     ATestt 


„____..  .  .  rnfoa  the  ground,  to  take  It  up  tod 
It  ai*o>  carefully,  aa  not  knowing  bat  It  may  eon 


iie  pi.   . 

tbecfifectof  aaeh  repetition;  *If  a  loose  and  eaieJen 
life  baa  brought  a  roan  Into  habits  of  dissipation,  and 
led  bim  to  neglect  those  religious  duties  which  he  owed 
to  bis  Maker,  let  biro  return  to  the  regular  worship  of 
God-'— Biaxe.  The  custom  of  rising  early  in  the 
aaerolBg  is  conducive  to  the  health,  and  may  in  a  short 
Hess  become  such  a  habit  aa  to  render  it  no  less  agree- 
able than  it  to  useful. 

Custom  applies  to  men  collectively  or  individually ; 
east*  applies  to  the  individual  only.  Every  nation  has 
omotovu  peculiar  to  itself;  *  I  dare  not  shock  my  readers 
with  the  description  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
these  barbarians  (the  Hottentots).'— Buouks.  Every 
individual  baa  habits  peculiar  to  his  age,  station,  and 


Casta*,  in  regard  to  individuals,  supposes  an  act  of 
the  wiH  ;  habit  implies  an  involuntary  movement :  a 
cages*  to  followed ;  a  habit  is  acquired :  whoever  1 
laws  the  eastern  of  imitating  the  look,  tone,  or  gesture 
of  another,  to  liable  to  get  the  habit  or  doing  the  same 
bJmsrrf:  as  habit  to  said  to  be  second  nature,  it  to  of 
aamortance  to  guard  against  all  customs  to  which  we 
do  not  wish  to  become  habituated ;  the  drunkard  to 
teased  by  tfae  custom  of  drinking  intemporately,  until 
fee  becomes  habituated  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors : 
the  profane  swearer  who  accustoms  himself  in  early 
dm  to  utter  the  oaths  which  he  hears,  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult in  advanced  years  to  break  himself  of  the  habit  of 
;  the  love  of  imitation  is  so  powerful  in  the 
east,  that  it  leads  the  major  part  of  mankind 
to  follow  custom  even  in  ridiculous  things:  Solomon 
refers  to  the  power  of  habit  when  he  says,  'train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go ;  and  when  be 
to  old  be  will  not  depart  from  it ;'  a  power  which  cannot 
be  employed  too  early  in  the  aid  of  virtue  and  religion. 
*  The  force  of  education  to  so  great,  that  we  may  mould 
the  minds  and  manners  of  the  young  into  what  shape 
we  please,  and  give  the  impressionsof  such  habits,  as 
shea  ever  afterward  remain.'-* Attb-bbubv:. 

GmsUmarf  and  habitual,  the  epithets  derived  from 
these  words,  admit  of  a  similar  distinction:  the  ear- 
ternary  action  to  that  which  to  repeated  after  the  man- 
aer  of  a  custom ;  *  This  customary  superiority  grew  too 
delicate  tor  truth,  and  Swift,  with  all  bis  penetration, 
•stewed  himself  to  be  delighted  whh  low  flattery.'— 
Jeantoon.  The  habitual  action  to  that  which  to  done 
by  the  force  of  habit ;  *  We  have  all  reason  to  believe 
that,  amid  numberless  Infirmities  which  attend  hu- 
manity, what  the  great  Judge  will  chiefly  regard  to 
the  habitual  prevailing  turn  of  our  heart  and  life.'— 


COMMON,  VULGAR,  ORDINARY,  MEAN. 

Common,  in  French  cemmun,  Latin  communis,  from 
eta  and  snow*  the  Joint  office  or  property  of  many,  has 
regard  to  the  multitude  of  objects;  vulgar,  in  French 
vmlgaire,  Latin  vulgaris,  from  vulgus  the  people,  has 
regard  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  persons ;  ordi- 
nary, in  French  ordinaire,  Latin  ordrnarius,  from  ordo 
Ik*  order  or  regular  practice,  has  regard  to  the  repeti- 
tion or  disposition  of  things;  moan  expresses  the  same 
Imodium  or  moderate,  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Familiar  use  renders  things  common,  vulgar,  and 
ordinary ;  but  what  to  mean  to  so  of  itself:  the  cam* 
asm,  vulgar,  and  ordinary  are  therefore  frequently, 
though  not  always,  moan ;  and  on  the  contrary,  what 
to  wsaa  is  not  always  common,  vulgar,  or  ordinary ; 
consequently,  in  the  primitive  sense  of  these  words,  the 
fnt  three  are  not  strictly  synonymous  whh  the  last ; 
monsters  are  common  m  Africa ;  vulgar  reports  are 
little  to  be  relied  on :  it  is  an  ordinary  practice  for  men 
la  make  light  of  their  word. 

Common  is  unlimited  in  Its  application ;  it  Includes 
both  vulgar  and  ordinary;  the  latter  are  said  in  refer- 
ence to  persons  only,  common  with  regard  to  persons  or 
shines:  aa  opinion  to  either  common  or  vulgar;  an 
employment  to  either  common  or  ordinal :  It  was  long 
•  vulgarly  received  notion,  that  the  sun  turned  round 
the  earth :  It  Is  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  sstronomers  to 
observe  toe  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  disputes 
en  religion  have  rendered  many  facts  vulfor  or  com- 
,  which  were  formerly  known  only  to  the  learned ; 
it  to  now  besoms  an  ordinary  or  a 


ssmaisn  practice  for  men  to  « 
and  even  to  frame  a  new  sat  4 
serves. 

In  the  figurative  sense,  in  which  they  convey  the  Idea 
of  low  varan,  they  are  synonymous  with  mean  .*  what 
to  to  beseem  heard,  or  enjoyed  by  everybody  leaser* 
man,  and  natarally  of  lima  value,  smce  the  worth  at* 
objects  frequently  depends  upon  their  scarcity  and  flbo 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them :  *  Men  may  change  then 
climate,  but  they  cannot  their  nature.  A  man  that 
goes  out  a  fool  cannot  ride  or  sail  himself  into  in  mama 
sense.'— Addison.  What  is  peculiar  to  common  poops* 
to  vulgar,  and  consequently  worse  than  common ;  it  to 
supposed  to  belong  to  those  who  are  Ignorant  and  dm 
preved  in  taste  as  well  aa  in  morab;  4The  poet's 
thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  son,  which  in  the 
vulgar  opinion  of  mankind,  to  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  creation,  and  the  placing  in  it  an  angel,  is  a 
circumstance  very  finery  contrived.'— Anmson.  What 
to  done  and  seen  ordrsorHy  may  be  done  and  seen 
easily ;  it  requires  no  abilities  or  mental  acquirements* 
it  has  nothing  striking  in  it,  It  excites  no  Interest:  ' A 
very  ordinary  telescope  shows  us  that  a  louse  to  itself 
a  very  lousy  creature.'— Asmson.  What  to  moan  to 
even  below  that  which  in  orvmarv;  there  to  something 
defective  In  it; 
Under  bis  forming  bands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  duT'rent  sex,  so  lovely  fair, 
That  what  seem'd  fair  In  all  the  world  seem'd  now 
Moan,  or  in  her  summ'd  up.— M  axon. 

to  opposed  to  rare  and  refined;  vulgar  m 
cultivated ;  ordinary  to  the  steiagnlebed; 
stsoa  to  the  noble:  a  common  mind  busies  itself  with 
common  objects;  vulgar  habits  are  easily  contracted 
from  a  slight  intercourse  with  vulgar  people ;  an  arm' 
nary  person  to  seldom  associated  with  elevation  of 
character ;  and  a  mean  appearance  to  a  certain  mars 
of  a  degraded  condition,  if  not  of  a  degraded  mind 

COMMONLY,  GENERALLY,  FREQUENTLY, 
USUALLY, 
in  the  form  of  eeannea  (v.  Common): 


n  general^  and  the  Latin  genus  the  kind, 
le  body  In  distinction  from  anindividual; 


Commonly,  In 
generally,  tYomg 
respects  a  whole  e    , 

frequently,  from  frequent,  in  French  froouent,  Latin 
frequeus,  from  the  old  Latin  frago,  in  Greek  dpey* 
anadpavvduf  to  goo ~L    *  _._.- 


or  turn  about,  signifies  properly  a 
ing;  usually,  from  usual  and  ass,  signifies  ao» 
cording  to  use  or  custom. 

What  to  commonly  done  to  an  action  cesnasn  to  all: 
1  It  to  commonly  observed  among  soldiers  and  seamen 
that  though  there  is  much  kindness,  there  to  little  grieC* 
—Johnson.  What  is  generally  done  to  the  action  of 
the  greatest  part:  'It  to  generally  not  so  much  the 
desire  of  men,  sunk  into  depravity,  to  deceive  the 
world,  ss  themselves.'— Johnson.  What  is  frequsnthv 
done  to  either  the  action  of  many,  or  an  salon  many 
times  repeated  by  the  same  person ;  •  It  to  toofre<ptsni& 
the  pride  of  students  to  despise  those  amusements  and 
recreations  which  give  to  the  rest  of  mankind  strength 
of  limbs  end  cheerfulness  of  heart.'— Jon  nsos.  What 
to  usually  done  to  done  regularly  by  one  or  man 
'The  inefikacyof  advice  to  usually  the  fault  oft 
counsellor.'— Johnson. 

Commonly  is  op|>oecd  to  rarely,  generally  and  As- 
quently  to  occasionally  or  mldom :  usually  to  casually  ; 
men  commonly  Judge  of  others  by  themselves ;  those 
who  judge  by  tbe  mere  extertour  are  generally  deceiv- 
ed; but  not  withstanding  every  precaution,  one  to  fre- 
quently exposed  to  gross  frauds ;  a  man  of  business 
usually  repairs  to  his  counting- bouse  every  day  ax  a 
certain  hour. 


GENERAL,  UNIVERSAL. 
The  general  I*  to  the  universal  what  the  part  la  to 
the  whole.  What  to  general  Includes  the  greater  part 
or  number;  what  to  universal  includes  every  Indrvi 
dual  or  part  The  general  rule  admits  of  many  ea 
ceptions ;  the  universal  rule  admits  of  none.  Hums* 
government  haa  the  general  good  for  its  object:  the 
of  Providence  is  directed  to  univerovi 


good.    General  is  opposed  to  particular,  and  t 

sal  to  indi  vldual.    A  acienUflck  writer  wll I  not  c „ 

himself  with  general  remarks,  when  be  has  It  at  has 
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power  to  enter  into  partleelars;  the 

■total  which  we  hear  easiest  men  for  their  pride,  shown 

that  in  every  UidlvidusJ  it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 


Klt  is  a  fmmral  opinion  that  women  are  not  quu- 
for  scientiflck  pursuits;  bat  Madame  Dacier, 
Hm.  Carter,  and  many  female  writer*,  form  exception*, 
ao  lem  honoorahto  to  their  whole  sex,  thaa  to  them- 
selves io  particular:  it  is  a  waiver eai  principle,  that 
ehildren  ought  to  oonour  their  parents;  the  Intention 
«f  the  Creator  la  this  respect  is  manifested  in  such  a 
variety  of  forms  as  to  admit  of  no  question.  General 
aMIosophy  considers  the  properties  common  to  all 
Indies,  and  regards  the  distinct  properties  of  particular 
todies,  only  inasmuch  as  they  confirm  abstract  /*- 


I  view*.  Universal  philosophy  depends  on  «ai* 
•creel  science  or  knowledge,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
Infinite  mind  of  the  Creator.  General  grammar  em- 
braces in  it  all  principles  that  are  supposed  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  languagee :  universal  grammar  is  a  thing 
scarcely  attainable  by  the  stretch  of  human  power. 
What  man  can  become  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  existing  languages,  as  to  reduce  all  their  particular 
i  to  any  system  f 


TJ0A6B,  CUSTOM,  PRESCRIPTION. 

The  usage  is  what  one  has  been  long  used  to  do; 
custom  (v.  Custom)  Is  what  one  generally  does;  pre- 
ssrtpffoaiswbatone  Is  prescribed  to  do.  Theaters 
acquires  force  and  sanction  by  dint  of  time;  *  With 
Ike  national  assembly  of  France  jmssession  Is  nothing, 
taw  and  neage  are  nothing.'— Bonn.  The  custom 
•squires  sanction  by  the  frequency  Of  its  being  done  or 
Ike)  numbers  doing  it; 

For  since  the  time  of  Baton's  holy  reign, 
His  hospitable  customs  we  retain.— Daman. 
Tbeprs*  crfetfo*  acquires  force  by  the  authority  which 


prescribes  ft,  namely,  tho  universal  consent  of  man- 
kind ;  *  If  in  any  case  the  ebackles  of  prescription 
could  be  wholly  shaken  off,  on  what  occasion  should 


any  case  the  ebackles  of  f 

_  _     jolly  shaken  off,  on  what  occe 

R  he  expected  but  in  the  selection  of  lawful  pleasure  V 
— Johnson.    Hence  it  arises  that  customs  vary  in 

rB»  but  that  usage  and  preecriptien  supply  the 
written  law. 


For  who  can  match  Achilles  1  he  who  cam 
Must  yet  be  more  than  hero,  more  than  max 


Thou  cease  not  call  Urn  from  the  Stygian  shorn, 
But  thou,  alas !  msyst  live  to  suffer  more.— Pom. 

AIM,  OBJECT,  END. 
Jttm  Is  In  an  probebfflty  a  variation  of  asms,  to  oat 
Germain  Asim.  It  is  the  asms  which  the  marlumaa 
wishes  to  reach:  It  Is  the  thing  aimed  at;  the  par* 
cular  point  to  which  one's  efforts  are  directed ;  which 
is  bad  always  in  view,  nnd  to  the  attainment  of  which 
every  thing  Is  made  to  bend;  object,  from  the  Lena 
sHecfas,  participle  of  c*  and  jscto  to  Ho  in  the  way,  Is 
more  vague ;  it  signifies  the  thing  tliat  Us  before  us; 


every  age,  6 
place  of  wr 


we  pursue  it  by  taking  the  necessary  means  to  obtain 
it ;  it  becomes  the  fruit  of  our  labour ;  sad  In  the  Im- 
proper sense  of  sad  is  mill  more  general,  signifying  the 
thing  that  ends  one's  wishes  and  endeavours ;  It  to  the 
result  not  only  of  action,  but  of  combined  action;  H  is 
the  consummation  of  a  scheme;  we  must  take  the 
proper  measures  to  arrive  at  it. 

It  Is  the  aim  of  every  good  Christian  to  live  to 
peace;  •  Cunning  has  only  private, selfish  amw,Md 
sticks  at  nothing  which  may  make  them  eucceed. — 
Addison.  It  is  a  mark  of  dulness  or  folly  to  act  with- 
out an  object ;  'We  should  sufficiently  weigh  the  ob- 
jects of  our  hope,  whether  they  be  euch  as  we  may 
reasonably  expect  from  them  what  we  propose  to  their 
fruition.*— Anoisoii.  Every  scheme  is  likely  to  fU^ta 
which  the  means  are  not  adequate  to  the  sad ;  *  Liberty 
and  truth  are  not  in  themselves  desirable,  but  only  as 
they  relate  to  a  farther  sad.*— BaaRLsnr. 

We  have  an  aim;  we  propose  to  ourselves anae* 
ject;  we  look  to  the  sad.  An  mm  is  attainable, an 
object  worthy,  an  sad  important 

TO  AIM,  POINT,  LEVEL. 

Aim,  signifying  to  take  aim  (*>.  Jiim),  Is  to  direct 

one's  view  towards  a  point ;  print,  from  the  none 

point,  slgnines  to  direct  the  point  to  any  thing ;  I*»e% 

from  the  adjective  less!,  signifies  to  put  one  thing  oa  a 


POSSIBLE,  PRACTICABLE,  PRACTICAL. 

Possible,  from  the  Latin  possum  to  be  able,  signifies 
properly  to  be  able  to  be  done :  practicable,  from  proc- 
met  (v.  7V  exercise)  signifies  to  be  able  to  be  put  in 
practice:  hence  the  difference  between  possible  and 
precticesleto  the  same  as  between  doing  once,  or  doing 
an  a  rule.    There  are  many  things  possible  which  can- 


not be  called  practicable,  but  what  Is  practicable  must 

j  poesibU.    The  possible  depends  solely 

the  power  of  the  agent ;  '  How  can  we,  without 


supposing  ourselves  under  the  constant  care  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  give  any  possible  account  for  that  nice 
proportion  which  we  find  in  every  great  city  between 
the  deaths  and  births  of  its  Inhabitants  V— Addison. 
The  practicable  depends  on  circumstances;  'He  who 
would  aim  at  practicable  things  should  tarn  upon 
allaying  our  pom,  rather  than  promoting  our  sorrow.'— 
Stsblk.  A  child  csnnot  say  how  much  it  is  poesible 
for  him  to  learn  until  he  has  tried.  Schemes  have 
sometimes  every  thing  to  recommend  them  to  notice, 
hut  that  which  is  of  the  fiat  Importance,  namely,  their 
nracticabilitv* 

The  practicable  is  that  whkh  may  or  can  be  ar«c- 
eissd;  the  practical  is  that  which  is  io  be  practised: 
the  former  therefore  applies  to  that  which  men  devise 
to  carry  into  practice ;  the  latter  to  that  which  they 
have  to  practise :  projectors  ought  to  consider  what  to 
practicable;  divines  and  moralists  have  to  consider 
whatlsprsctttej.  The  practicab  e  is  opposed  to  the 
impracticable ;  the  practical  to  the  theoretic  or  specu- 
lative; •  Practical  cunning  shows  Itself  in  political 
amiirinT   nnirni 

MAT,  CAN 
Jtfsy  Is  In  German  mMgen  to  wish,  Greek  pake  to 
fismre,  from  the  connexion  wiw**i  wishing  and  com* 
plying  with  a  wish;  can  omttres  possibility,  may 
mterty  and  probability:  he  was  Ms  sound  ambsems 
walk;  but  he  may  not  walk  hi    sees  which  are  pro- 


^fan  expresses  more  than  the  other  two  words,  toes 
much  as  it  denotes  a  direction  towards  some  mtautt 
point  in  an  object,  and  the  others  imply  direction  to- 
wards the  whole  objects  themselves.  We  cm  at  a 
bird ;  we  point  a  cannon  against  a  wall ;  we  level  a 
cannon  at  a  waU.  Pointing  to  of  course  used  with 
most  propriety  in  reference  to  instrumeats  that  have 
points ;  it  to  likewise  a  lem  decisive  action  thaa  either 
aiming  or  levelling.  A  stick  or  a  finger  may  be pointed 
at  a  person,  merely  out  of  derision ;  but  a  blow  Is 
levelled  or  aimed  with  an  express  Intent  of  committing 
an  set  of  violence; 
Their  heads  from  aiming  blows  they  bear  star, 
With  clashing  gauntlets  then  provoke  the  war. 

DftTDKV 

He  calls  on  Bacchus,  and  propounds  the  prtas : 
The  groom  his  fellow-groom  at  buts  denes, 
And  bends  his  how,  and  levels  with  his  eyes. 

Dar 
The  sac 
plication. 

The  shafts  of  ridicule  are  but  too  often  caned  with 
little  effect  against  the  follies  of  fashion;  'Another 
kind  there  to,  which  although  we  desire  for  Itself,  as 
health  and  virtue,  and  knowledge,  nevertheless  the> 
are  not  the  last  mark  whereat  we  asm,  but  have  then 
further  end  wbereunto  they  are  referred.'— Hoona 
Remarks  which  seem  merely  to  peter  at  others,  with 
out  being  exrnessry  addressed  to  them,  have  always  a 
bad  tendency ;  , 

The  story  silly  points  at  you— CdcaxauurD. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  fate  of  infidels  to  level  their 
battery  of  sneers,  declamation,  and  sophistry  against 
the  Chrtotlan  religion  only  to  strengtlien  the  convic- 
tion of  Its  sublime  truths  in  the  minds  of  mankind  at 
targe ;  '  la  contemplation  of  which  verity,  Bl  Gregory 
Naxianasn,  observing  the  declension  from  It,  Introduced 
in  hie  times  by  the  ambition  of  corns  prelates,  did  vent 
tsmtmmossiejrdamsjtomi  «Q  thai  there  were  aot  at 


i  analogy  to  kept  up  in  their  figurative  ap- 
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m  Mf  presidency,  or  any  pwftwei  In  pla 
tyrannical  enjoyment  of  prerogatives  **'  which 
wfch  lie  surety  did  not  mean  to  level  against  Ui 
nance  of  G<td,  but  against  that  which  lately  ' 
fee  intruded  by  men.7— Ruirow. 


TO  AIM,  A8PIRE. 

Am,  (p.  Aim)  Includes  efforts  as  well  as  views,  in 
Obtaining  an  object;  aspire,  from  m»  or  ad  to  or  after 
and  snt'rs  to  breathe,  comprehends  views,  wishes,  and 
hopes  to  obtain  an  object 

We  aim  at  a  certain  proposed  point,  by  endeavouring 
to  gain  it;  'Whether  seal  or  moderation  be  the  point 
we  mm  at,  let  us  keep  Are  out  of  the  one,  and  frost  out 
of  the  other.'— A  nmson.  We  aspire  after  thst  which 
we  think  ourselves  entitled  to,  and  flatter  ourselves 
with  gaining ;  'The  atudy  of  those  who  in  the  time  of 
"~  re  aspired  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  upon 

m,   giants,  dragons,  and  enchantments.*— • 

Many  men  mm  at  riches  and  honour ; 
Lo,  here  the  world  Is  Miss;  so  here  the  end 
To  which  all  men  do  em,  rich  to  be  made, 
Such  grace  now  to  be  happy  is  before  thee  laid. 
Sransaa. 
Bis  the  lot  of  but  few  to  aspire  to  a  throne; 
Aspiring  to  he  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel.— Pore. 
We  em  at  what  b  attainable  by  ordinary  ellbrts; 
we  aspire  after  what  is  great  and  unusual.    An  emu- 
lous youth  srme  at  acquiring  the  esteem  of  his  teach- 
ers;  be  aspire*  to  excel  ail  his  competitors  in  literary 


ENGLISH  SYNOHYME* 
In  place  and 


adventures, 


TENDENCY,  DRIFT,  SCOPE,  AIM. 
Tendency y  from  to  tend,  denotes  the  property  of  tend- 
leatowards  a  certain  point,  which  Is  the  characteristiek 
at  all  these  words,  but  this  Is  applied  only  to  things; 
and  drift,  from  the  verb  to  drive;  scop*,  from  Dm 
Greek  ewrerspaf  to  look ;  and  aim,  from  the  verb  to 
cam  (v.  Aim) ;  all  characterise  the  thoughts  of  a  per- 
son looking  forward  into  futurity,  and  directing  his 
actions  to  a  certain  point  Hence  we  speak  of  the 
tendency  of  certain  principles  or  practices  as  being  per- 
nicious ;  the  drift  of  a  person's  discourse ;  the  seep* 
which  be  gives  himself  either  in  treating  of  a  subject, 
or  in  laying  down  a  plan ;  or  a  person's  aim  to  excel, 
or  aiBi  to  supplant  another,  and  the  like.  The  tendency 
of  most  writings  for  the  leet-fi  ve-and  twenty  years  has 
been  to  unhinge  the  minds  of  men ;  *  It  Is  no  wonder  if 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  of 
snaking  a  man  wise,  has  a  natural  temdency  to  make 
Um  vain  and  arrogant1— Addison.  Where  a  person 
wants  the  services  of  another,  whom  he  dares  not 
openly  solicit,  he  will  discover  his  wishes  by  the  drift 
of  his  discourse; 

This  said,  the  whole  audience  soon  found  oat  Ms  drift, 
The  convention  was  summoned  in  favour  of  Swift 

Swirr. 
A  man  of  a  comprehensive  mind  will  allow  himself  full 
swa*  lo  digesting  bis  plans  for  every  alteration  which 
circumstances  may  require  when  they  come  to  he  de- 
veloped ;  •  Merit  lo  every  rank  has  the  freest  scop*  (in 
England!.'— Buun.  Our  desires  will  naturally  give  a 
cast  to  all  our  eras ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  but  in- 
nocent, they  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  stimulus  lo 


Each  nobler  era,  repress'd  by  long  control, 
How  sinks  at  last  or  feebly  mans  the  soul. 

Oouwwtb. 

OBJECT,  SUBJECT. 

ms,  participle  of  so/few  to  lie 
thing  that  Hes  In  one's  way ; 
is,  participle  of  subjieio  to  lie 

,    „  j  forming  the  groundwork. 

The  object  puts  itself  forward ;  the  subject  Is  In  the 
aacfc'grouod :  we  notice  the  object ;  we  observe  or  re- 
fect on  the  subjrct :  ebjecte  are  sensible ;  the  subject 
li  altogether  Intellectual ;  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  all  the 
senses,  are  occupied  with  the  surrounding  objects; 
mm  memory,  the  Judgement,  and  the  imagination  are 


to  the  nature  oft* 

'  W  ben  object  Is  taken  for  that  which  It  mteJIeetaaL 
it  retsins  a  similar  signification ;  It  Is  the  thing  thai 
presents  itself  to  the  mind ;  k  Is  seen  by  the  mind's 
eye:  the  eubject,  on  the  contrary,  Is  that  which  moat 
be  sought  far,  and  when  found  it  engages  the  mental 
powers :  hence  we  say  an  object  of  consideration,  am 
object  of  delight,  an  object  of  concern ;  a  subject  of 
reflection,  a  subject  of  mature  deliberation,  the  subject 
of  a  poem,the  subject  of  grief,  of  lamentation,  and 
the  like.  When  the  mind  becomes  distracted  by  too 
great  a  multiplicity  of  objects.  It  can  fix  Itself  on  ntf 
one  Individual  objact  with  sufficient  steadiness  to  take 
a  survey  of  It;  in  Uke  manner,  if  sdiild  nave  too  many  , 
objects  set  before  it,  for  the  exercise  of  Us  powers,  k 
will  acquire  a  familiarity  with  none ; 

He  whose  sublime  pursuit  is  God  and  truth, 
Bums  like  some  absent  and  Impatient  youth, 
To  Join  the  object  of  his  warm  desires.— Jaunts. 
Religion  and  politicks  are  Interesting,  but  delicate  smV 
jacu  of  discussion;  'The  hymns  and  odes  (of  the  to- 
spired  writers)  excel  those  delivered  down  to  us  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  poetry  as  much  as  in  the 
eubject:     * 


MATTER,  MATERIALS,  SUBJECT. 

Matter  and  materials  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
source,  namely,  the  Latin  materia,  which  comes  iuaH 
probability  from  matery  because  statlsr,  from  which 
every  thing  is  made,  acts  In  the  production  of  bodies 
like  a  mother :  easiest,  In  Latin  subject***,  participle 
of  subjieio  to  lie,  signifies  the  thing  lying  under  ami 
forming  the  foundation. 

Matter  in  the  physical  application  Is  taken  for  al 
that  composes  the  sensible  world  in  distinction  from 
that  which  to  spiritual,  or  discernible  only  by  the  think- 
ing faculty  •  hence  matter  is  always  opposed  to  mind. 

In  regard  to  materials  it  Is  taken  in  an  indivisible 
as  well  as  a  general  sense ;  the  whole  universe  Is  said 
to  be  composed  of  matter,  though  not  of  materials; 
1  It  seems  probable  to  roe,  that  God  In  the  beghmtaf 
formed  matter  In  solid,  bard,  Impenetrable,  moveable 
particles.'— Nbwton.  On  the  other  hand,  materials 
consist  of  those  particular  parts  of  matter  which  serve 
for  the  artificial  production  of  objects ;  '  The  maUrumt 
of  that  buildiug  very  fortunately  ranged  themselves 
Into  that  delicate  order  that  it  must  be  very  great 
chance  thai  parts  them.'— Tiiaotsoh.  .Matter  is  sabi 
of  those  things  which  are  the  natural  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse :  a  house,  a  table,  and  a  chair  consist  of  mate- 
rials, because  they  are  works  of  art;  but  a  plant,  a 
tree,  an  animal  body,  consist  of  matter,  because  they 
are  the  productions  of  nature. 

The  distinction  of  these  terms  in  their  moral  appli- 
cation is  very  similar :  the  matter  which  composes  a 
moral  discourse  is  what  emanates  from  the  author. 
The  materials  are  those  with  which  one  is  furnished 
by  others.  The  style  of  some  writers  is  so  indlflerent 
thai  they  disgrace  the  matter  by  the  manner ; 
Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men  I  thy  nemo 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.— MitTon. 
Periodical  writers  are  furnished  with  materials  for 
their  productions  out  of  the  dally  occurrences  in  the 
political  and  moral  world;  <  Simple  Ideas,  the  mate- 
rials of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  to  the  mind 
only  by  sensation  and  reflection.'— Locks.  *  The  prin- 
cipal materials  of  our  comfort  or  uneasinem  lie  wlthfal 
ourselves.'— Blai*.  Writers  of  dictionaries  endea 
vour  to  compress  as  much  matter  as  possible  Into  a 
small  space;  they  draw  their  materials  from  other 


Matter  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  subject 
as  the  whole  does  to  any  particular  part,  as  it  lespecta 
moral  objects:  the  subject  is  the  groundwork  of  the 
mailer;  the  matter  ii  thst  which  flows  out  of  the 
subject :  the  matter  Is  that  which  we  get  by  the  force 
of  Invention ;  the  eubject  is  that  which  offers  Itself  to 
notice:  many  persona  may  therefore  have  a  easiest, 
who  have  no  waiter,  that  Is,  notblnt  In  their  own 
minds  which  they  can  offer  by  way  of  Illustrating  thai 
subject:  but  it  Is  not  possible  to  have  matter  without 
a  subject :  hence  the  word  siotter  Is  taken  for  the  sub- 
stance, and  for  thst  which  is  substantial ;  the  subject 
la  taken  for  that  which  engages  the  attention ;  we 
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sRatloo ;  a  subject  of  Inquiry,  a  wotter  of  euriosky. 

ftatfons  ia  a  teitWDW  KM  atfbrd  b<*  little  auvller 

wotthy  to  be  recorded  to  history ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  lift, 
TbeyfuniihMterfir  rite  tragtok  bum. 

Tneweon. 

foople  who  live  a  secluded  Urn  and  in  a  contracted 

Hhave  but  few  susjuts  to  occupy  their  attention; 
hath  such  a  strong  virtual  force  that  when  it 
tb  on  a  pleasing  eusieet  it  sets  the  imagination 
ft  a  strange  flt  of  working/— Howxl. 

TO  ALLUDE,  REFER,  RIMT,  SUGGEST. 

JUude,  in  LaUo  allude,  ia  compounded  of  oi  or  ei 
and  ludo  to  sport,  that  ia,  to  say  any  thing  In  a  sportive 
or  cursory  manner ;  refer,  in  Latin  refero,  ligniflei  to 
Wng  hack,  that  b,  to  bring  back  a  person's  recollec- 
tion to  any  subject  by  an  indirect  mention  of  tt;  hint 
sen?  vary  probably  be  chanced  from  send  or  eeacad,  in 
German  asntea,  signifying  to  convey  from  eehlod,  or 
hi  an  obscure  manner ;  suggest,  in  Leda  suggestus, 
participle  of  suggere,  la  compounded  of  raft  and  germ 
to  bring  under  or  near,  and  signifies  to  bring  forward 
to  an  Indirect  or  casual  manner. 

To  allmde  is  not  so  direct  aa  to  re/«r,  but  tt  li  more 
dear  and  positive  than  either  hint  or  euggeet. 

We  allude  to  a  circumstance  by  Introducing 


j  collaterally  allied  to  it ;  we  refer  to  an  event  by 
expressly  Introducing  It  Into  one's  discourse ;  we  Arar- 
at a  Demon's  intentions  by  darkly  Insinuating  what 
may  possibly  happen ;  we  suggest  an  Idea  by  some 
poetical  expression*  relative  to  ft 

There  are  frequent  allusion*  in  the  Bible  to  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  East ;  *  I  need  not  Inform 
say  reader- that  the  author  of  Hodlbras  alludes  to  this 
strange  quality  In  that  cold  climate,  when,  speaking  of 
abstracted  notions  clothed  in  a  visible  shape,  he  adds 
that  apt  simile,  u  Like  words  congeal'd  m  northern 
atr." •— AnmsoH.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  certain 
suaaages  of  a  work  when  we  do  not  expressly  copy 
them ;  *  Those  causes  the  divine  historian  refer*  us  to, 
and  not  to  any  productions  out  of  nothing.'— BuawxT. 
B  Is  mostly  better  in  conversation  to  be  entirely  silent 
upon  a  subject,  than  to  mat  at  what  cannot  be  entirely 
explained;  *It  Is  hinted  that  Augustas  had  In  mind 
le  restore  the  commonwealth.*— Cuussanan.  Many 
Improvements  have  owed  their  origin  to  some  ideas 
casually  suggested  in  the  course  of  conversation ; l  This 
e  of  misery,  in  the  punishment  of  Tantalus,  was 


taeaauet*  it*  rather  than  declare  It  ba  <  . 

Hints  are  thrown  out ;  they  are  frequently  < 

land  as  broken; 

Wiling  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.— Pom. 

Suggestions  are  offered;  they  are  frequently  termsd 

Idle  or  ill-grounded; 

We  must  svggut  to  the  people,  la  what  hatred 
He  still  bath  heal  tlmm<--8euxsru*au. 

JbMmatisar  are  given,  and  are  either  slight  or  broad ; 
T  ia  Heav'n  itself  that  poiats  out  an  hereafter, 
And  udmattt  eternliy  to  man.— Annuo*. 

lurtaatatumr  am  thrown  out ;  ihey  are  commonly  ds- 
'andntous, malignant,  and  the  like;  'Let 


perhaps  originally  suggested  to  some  poet  by  the  con- 
duct of  his  patron.*—7oBHsoir. 

Allude  and  refer  are  always  said  with  regard  to 
things  that  have  positively  happened,  and  mostly  such 
aa  are  indifferent ;  mat  and  suggest  have  mostly  a 
persona]  relation  to  things  that  are  precarious.  The 
whole  drift  of  a  discourse  is  sometimes  unintelligible 
Jar  want  of  knowing  what  is  alluded  to ;  although 
saaay  persons  and  incidents  are  referred  to  with  their 
proper  names  and  dates.  It  is  the  part  of  the  slan- 
derer to  Ami  at  things  dbjcreditable  lo  another,  when 
he  dees  not  dare  to  speak  openly ;  end  to  suggest  doubts 
ef  Jtis  veracity  which  he  cannot  positively  charge. 

TO  HINT,  SUGGEST,  INTIMATE,  INSINUATE. 
Hint,v,  To  allude;  suggest,  v.  To  allude;  lo  rats- 

naU  Is  to  make  one  intimate,  or  specially  acquainted 

with,  to  communicate  one's  most  inward  thoughts ; 

ce/umats.  from  the  Latin  sinus  Uie  bosom,  is  to  intro- 

duce  gently  into  the  mind  of  another. 
All  these  terms  denote  indirect  expressions  of  what 

*•—*  in  one's  own  mind.  We  mat  at  a  thing  from 
tnd  uncertainty ;  we  suggest  a  thing  from  pru- 
b  and  modesty ;  we  tsirsutf*  a  thing  from  inde- 
[»;  a  thing  is  insinuated  from  artifice.    A  person 


Who  wants  to  get  at  the  certain  knowledge  of  any  cir- 

eumsiance  hints  at  it  frequently  in  the  presence  of 

>  can  give  him  the  information ;  a  maa  who 


signaled  as  slanderous,  malignant,  i 
It  not  be  thought  that  what  Is  here  n\d  insinuate*  any 
thing  to  the  accredit  of  Greek  and  Latin  criticism.'— 
W*aaoaToi<.  ,  .  ^ 

To  mat  is  taken  either  In  a  bod  or  an  indiaareat 
sense :  it  is  commonly  resorted  to  by  tale-bearers,  mis- 
chief-makers, and  all  who  want  to  talk  of  more  than 
they  know:  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  neve  recourse  m 
hints  in  lieu  of  positive  inquiries  and  declarations,  un- 
less the  term  be  used  In  regard  to  matters  of  science 
or  morals,  when  It  designates  loose  thoughts,  casually 
offered,  In  distinction  from  those  which  are  systenuv 
tlaed  and  formally  presented :  upon  this  ground,  a  dis- 
tinguished female  writer  of  the  present  day  modestly 
entitles  her  book,  'Hints  towards  farming  the  Cha- 
racter of  a  Young  Princess.'  To  suggest  is  oOeaet 
used  in  the  good  than  the  bad  sense :  while  one  sum- 
guts  doubts,  queries,  difficulties,  or  Improvements  la 
matters  of  opinion,  it  Is  truly  laudable,  particularly  te 
young  persons ;  but  to  euggest  any  thing  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  another  is  even  worse  than  to  speak  ill 
of  him  openly,  for  it  bespeaks  cowardice  as  well  ss  De- 
nature. To  tntimau  is  taken  either  tat  a  good  c*  aa 
indifferent  sense ;  It  commonly  passes  between  rda- 
tives  or  persons  closely  connected,  In  the  cccnsnuoJee- 
tioa  of  their  beef-formed  Intentions  or  of  doubtful  In- 
telligence; nut  to  insiuuats  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  It  Is  the  resource  of  an  artful  and  malignaut 
enemy  to  wound  the  reputation  of  another,  whom  he 
dees  not  dare  openly  to  accuse.  A  person  is  said  to 
take  a  feat,  to  follow  a  suggestion,  to  receive  an  as* 
motion,  to  disregard  an  i — —  — *— 


TO  REFER,  RELATE,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

Refer,  from  the  Latin  re  and  fen,  signifies  Uteralb/ 
to  brine  back;  and  rotate,  from  the  participle  reUtm 
of  the  same  verb)  signifies  brought  back:  the  former 
is,  thetcmre,  transitive,  and  the  totter  Intransitive. 
One  refers  a  person  to  a  thing:  one  thing  refers,  that 
m  ane4her  thing:  one  tUngreletss, 


umatee  what  may  be  done ;  be  who  has  any  thing 
oflbnsive  to  communicate  to  another,  will  choose  to. 


that  Is,  routed,  to  another.  To  refer  is  an  arbitrary 
act,  k  depends  upon  the  will  of  an  individual ;  we  sxar 
refer  a  person  to  any  part  of  a  volume,  or  to  any  work 
we  please:  to  relaU  is  a  conditional  act,  It  depends  am 
the  nature  of  things ;  nothing  relates  to  another  with- 
out some  point  of  accordance  between  the  two;  or- 
thography relates  to  grammar,  that  is,  by  being  a  part 
of  the  grammatical  science.  Hence  It  crises  that  refer, 
when  employed  for  things,  h  commonly  said  of  cir- 
cumstances that  carry  the  memory  to  events  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  relets  is  said  of  things  that  have  a  na- 
tural connexion :  the  religious  festivals  and  ceremonial 
of  the  Roman  Catholicks  bare  all  a  reference  to  some 
events  that  happened  In  the  early  periods  of  Chris- 
tianity; 'Our  Saviour's  words  (In  his  sermon  on  the 
mount)  all  refer  to  the  Pharisees'  way  of  speaking.'— 
Booth.  The  notes  and  observations  at  the  cad  of  a 
book  remit  to  what  has  been  inserted  in  the  text; 
*  Homer  artfully  interweaves,  in  the  several  succeeding 
parts  of  his  poem,  an  account  of  every  thing  material 
which  relates  to  his  princes.'— Addison, 
Refer  and  relate  carry  us  back  to  ha 
be  very  distant;  but  rayed  end  regami  turn  i 
to  that  which  is  near.  The  object  of  the  actions  e# 
referring  and  relating  is  indirectly  acted  upon,  ami 
consequently  stands  in  the  obUque  case;  we  refer  to 
aa  object;  a  thing  relates  to  an  object :  but  the  ohjaat 
of  the  action  respect  and  regard  is  directly  acted  upon, 
therefore  U  stands  In  the  accusative  or  objective  case  t 
to  reepect  or  regard  a  thtnf,  not  to  a  tiling.  What  re* 
saeetscon^prcjRndstoitnmreiintoWhiarNUuas.    To 
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b  la  to  respect;  but  to  respect  Is  not  always  t»rr 
lets:  the  former  Includes  every  species  of  sanity  or 


weunnnwi  i  the  Isiter  only  that  which  flows  out  of 
Che  properties  end  circumstance*  of  tilings:  wben  a 
number  of  objects  are  brought  together,  which  fitly 
associate,  and  properly  relate  tbe  one  to  the  other,  they 
form  a  grand  whole,  as  In  the  case  of  any  scientinek 
work  which  Is  digested  into  a  system ;  when  all  the 
incidental  circumstances  which  respect  either  moral 
principles  or  moral  conduct  are  property  weighed,  they 
will  enable  one  to  form  a  just  judgement 

MLespeet  is  said  of  objects  in  general;  regard  mostly 
of  that  which  enters  into  tbe  feelings:  laws  respect 
tbe  general  welfare  of  the  community ;  ( Religion  is  a 
pleasure  to  the  mind,  as  respect*  practice.'— Sooth. 
The  due  administration  of  the  laws  regards  the  hap- 
piness of  the  individual ;  *  What  I  have  said  regards 
•suv  the  vain  part  of  the  sex.'— Annieon. 


TO  REVERT,  RETURN. 
Revert  Is  the  Latin,  and  rehcrn  the  English  word ; 
(fee  former  Is  used  however  only  in  few  cases,  and  the 
latter  in  general  cases :  they  are  allied  to  each  other  in 
tbe  moral  application ;  a  speaker  reverts  to  what  has 
already  passed  on  a  preceding  day ;  he  returns  after  a 
digression  to  the  thread  of  his  discourse:  we  may 
always  revert  to  something  different,  though  more  or 
less  connected  with  that  which  we  are  discussing ;  we 
always  return  to  that  which  we  have  left :  we  turn  to 
'  ■-  by  reverting  to  it ;  we  continue  the  same 
■ningloh; 


thing  by  returning 
Whatever  lies  or 


legendary  1 
ties*  deeds, 


tales 


May  taint  my  spotless  deeds,  tbe  guilt,  the 
Will  back  revert**  the  inventor's  J 


Shirley. 

One  day,  the  soul  supine  with  ease  and  fulness 
Revels  secure,  and  fondly  tells  herself 
The  hour  of  evil  can  return  no  more.— Rows. 


TO  GLANCE  AT,  ALLUDE  TO. 

(Menu,  probably  from  the  Teutontek  gtaentuu  to 
Shtne,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  appear  like  a  ray  of 
tight  In  an  oblique  direction :  albtde  has  the  same 
general  meaning  as  in  the  preceding  article  (v.  To 
efJaeV). 

These  terms  are  nearly  allied  In  the  sense  of  indi- 
saetly  referring  to  any  object,  either  In  written  or 
*  I  discourse:  but  glance  expresses  a  cursory  and 
action;  aflueV,  simply  an  indirect  but  undis- 
action:  Ill-natured  satirists  are  perpetually 
glancing  at  the  follies  and  infirmities  of  individuals; 
'Entering  upon  his  discourse,  Socrates  says,  he  does 
not  believe  any  of  the  most  comlck  genius  can  censure 
htm  for  talking  upon  such  a  subject  (the  immortality 
of  the  soul)  at  such  a  time  (that  of  death).  This  pas- 
anas,  I  think,  evidently  glances  upon  Aristophanes, 
woo  writ  a  comedy  on  purpose  to  ridicule  the  <Hs- 
oaorses  of  that  divine  philosopher.'— Anotson.  The 
flssipmres  are  full  of  eUnsions  to  the  manners  and 
anal i inn  of  the  Easterns:  'The  author, In  the  whole 
eoorse  of  bis  poem,  has  infinite  aUueions  to  places  of 
Scrivtnre.'— Annuo*.  He  who  attempts  to  write  an 
epuoto'  of  universal  history  must  take  but  a  hasty 
gience  at  the  most  important  events. 


The  gUmtpse  Is  the  action 
the  eve;  Vm  glance  is  the  i 
the  abject:  one  catches  a  , 


GLIMPSE,  GLANCE. 

i  action  of  the  object  appeartaj 
is  the  action  of  the  eye  seed 
>  abject:  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  an  object ;  one 
casts  a  gience  at  an  object :  the  latter  therefore  b  pro- 
perly the  means  for  obtaining  tbe  former,  which  is  the 
and*  we  get  n  gUmpee  by  means  of  n  glance.  The 
gUmpee  Is  the  hasty,  Imperfect,  and  sudden  view 
wMeh  we  get  of  an  object :  the  glance  is  the  hasty  and 
Imperfect  view  which  we  take  or  an  object :  the  former 
may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances;  the 
latter  depends  upon  the  whi  of  the  agent.  We  can 
seldom  do  more  titan  get  a  glimpse  of  objects  In  a  car- 
riage tint  Is  folng  with  rapidity ;  *  Of  the  state  with 
which  practice  has  not  acquainted  us,  we  snatch  a 
ffbmse,  wa  discern  a  point,  and  regulate  tbe  rest  by 
gaaaioa  anal  by  fasss-.'^JomisoM.  When  we  do  not 


wish  to  be  observed  to  wok,  we  lake  but  a  flea***** 
an  object; 

Bare  passion  first  I  felt, 
Commotion  strange!  In  all  enjoyments  alas 
Superiourunmav'd;  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  pow'rful  Wanes. 
MiLToa. 

TO  INSINUATE,  INGRATIATE. 
hsinuats  (v.  Tshint)  and  ingratiate,  from  gratue 
grateful  or  acceptable,  are  employed  to  express  the  an* 
deavour  to  gain  favour:  bat  they  differ  in  the  circum  < 
stances  of  the  action.  A  person  who  insinnatee  adopts 
every  art  to  steal  into  the  good  will  of  another ;  but 
he  who  ingratiates  adopts  ttnartificial  means  to  con- 
ciliate good  will.  A  person  of  insinuating  manners 
wins  upon  another  imperceptibly,  even  so  as  to  con- 
vert dislike  into  attachment;  a  person  with  ingra- 


tiating manners  procures  good  will  by  a  perma 

intercourse.  Insinuate  and  ingratiate  dmer  in  the 
motive,  as  well  as  the  mode,  of  the  action :  the  motive 
is,  In  both  cases,  self-interest ;  but  the  former  is  un- 
lawful, and  the  latter  allowable.  In  proportion  as  the 
object  to  be  attained  by  another's  favour  is  base,  so  if 
It  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  insinuation ;  *  At  the 
isle  of  Rbe  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  very  goad 
grace  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.'— Clarjckdo*. 
While  the  object  to  be  attained  is  that  which  may  be 
avowed,  ingratiating  will  serve  the  purpose;  »My 
resolution  was  now  to  ingratiate  myself  with  mam 
whose  reputation  was  established/— Johksow.  Low 
persons  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favour  of  their 
superiours,  in  order  to  obtain  an  Influence  over  them: 
It  is  commendable  in  a  young  person  to  wish  to  ingrer 
tiate  himself  with  those  who  are1  entitled  to  his  esteem 
and  respect.  . 

Insinuate  may  be  used  in  tbe  improper  sense  Jbr, 
unconscious  agents;  ingratiate  is  always  the  act  of  m 
conscious  agent.  Water  will  insinuate  Itself  Into  every 
body  that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  porous ;  *  The  same 
character  of  despotism  insinuated  itself  into  every 
court  of  Europe?— Burks.  There  are  few  persona 
of  so  much  apathy,  that  it  may  not  be  possible,  one 
way  or  another,  to  ingratiate  one's  self  into  their 
favour. 

INSINUATION,  REFLECTION. 
These  both  tmpty  personal  remarks,  or  such  remarks 
as  are  directed  towards  aa  individual ;  but  the  former 
is  less  direct  and  more  coven  than  the  latter.  The 
insinuation  always  deals  in  half  words ;  tbe  reflectien 
is  commonly  open.  They  are  both  levelled  at  the  in- 
dividual with  no  good  intent:  but  the  insinuation  It 
general,  and  may  ne  employed  to  convey  any  unfa- 
vourable sentiment;  the  reflection  is  particular,  ami 


close  connexion. 

The  insinuation  respects  the  honour,  the  moral  cha- 
racter, or  the  intellectual  worth,  of  the  object;  'The 
prejudiced  admirers  of  the  ancients  are  very  angry  at 
the  least  insinuation  that  they  bad  any  idea  of  our  bar- 
barous tragicomedy.'— Twiamo.  The  reflection  in- 
spect* the  particular  conduct  or  feelings  of  an  Indi- 
vidual towards  another;  'The  ill-natured  man  gives 
utterance  to  reflections  which  a  good-natured  man 
stifles.*— Admson.  Envious  people  throw  out  insi- 
nuations to  the  disparagement  of  others,  whose  merles 
they  dare  not  openly  question ;  when  friends  quarrel 
they  deal  largely  in  reflections  on  the  past 

PERTINENT,  RELEVANT. 
Pertinent,  from  the  Latin  perttneo  to  pertain  or  as> 
tounysubjectni 


pertain,  signifies  belonging  or  relating 
band ;  relevant,  from  the  Latin  reUeo  to  relieve  or  as- 
sist, signifies  coming  in  aid  or  support  of  a  subject. 
Remarks  are  pertinent  wben  they  bear  on  any  ques- 
tion, and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  impertinent 
when  they  nave  nothing  to  do  with  the  question; 
'  Here  I  shall  seem  a  little  to  digress,  but  you  will  by 
and  by  find  it  aertiasax.'— Bacon.  Matter  in  a  die 
course,  and  arguments  are  relevant,  when  they  serve 
to  strengthen  a  cause,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
irrelevant  when  tbey  in  no  wise  answer  this  end; 
*  Having  showed  vou  that  we  differ  about  the  meaning 
of  Scripture,  and  are  like  to  do  so,  certainly  than 
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OBsjfclobearoteora  Juda^betwesous,to 
ov  differences,  or  at  taut  to  make  our  probation! 
•ad  arguments  relevant.*— K.  Charles  (Letter  to  wff. 
Henderson).  What  is  raises**  is  therefore,  properly 
apeaking,  that  which  to  jsrttaani,  so  as  to  aid  a  came 

TO  LABOUR,  TAKE  PAINS  OR  TROUBLE, 
USE  ENDEAVOUR. 

Labour,  in  Latin  labor,  comes,  in  all  probability! 
from  lobe  to  falter  or  faint,  because  labour  causes  faint- 
■ess ;  to  Uke  pains  is  to  expose  oneself  to  the  pains; 
and  to  take  the  trouble  is  to  impose  the  trouble  ;  endea- 
vour, e.  7V  endeavour. 

The  first  three  terms  suppose  the  necessity  for  a 
painful  exertion:  but  to  labour  (v.  Work)  expresses 
■sore  than  to  toko  pains,  and  this  more  than  to  tabs 
trouble ;  to  use  endeavour  excludes  every  idea  of  pain 
or  inconvenience :  great  difficulties  must  be  conquered ; 
great  perfection  or  correctness  requires  pains :  a  con- 
cern to  please  will  give  trouble,-  but  we  use  endea- 
vours wherever  any  object  is  to  be  obtained,  or  any 
duty  to  be  performed.  To  labour  is  either  a  corporeal 
or  a  mental  action ;  to  take  pains  is  principally  an 
eflbrt  of  the  mind  or  the  attention ;  to  take  trouble  is 
an  eflbrt  either  of  the  body  or  mind :  a  faithful  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  labours  to  Instil  Christian  principles 
into  the  minds  of  bis  audience,  and  to  heal  all  the 
breaches  which  the  angry  passions  make  between 
them :  when  a  child  is  properly  sensible  of  the  value 
of  improvement,  be  will  take  the  utmost  pains  to  pro- 
fit by  the  Instruction  of  the  master :  he  who  is  too  in- 
dolent to  take  the  trouble  to  make  bis  wishes  known 
to  those  who  would  comply  with  them,  cannot  expect 
ethers  to  trouble  themselves  with  Inquiring  Into  their 
ssseessltles :  a  good  name  is  of  such  value  to  every 
nan  that  he  ought  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to*  pre- 
serve It  onblemlshed ;  *  They  (the  Jews)  were  fain  to 
take  pains  to  rid  themselves  of  their  happiness ;  and 
it  cost  them  labour  and  violence  to  become  miserable.' 
—Booth.  4A  good  conscience  bath  always  enough  to 
■  reward  Itself,  though  the  success  fall  not  out  according 
lathe  merit  of  the  tne'sevear.*— Howbl. 

WORK,  LABOUR,  TOIL,  DRUDGERY,  TASK. 

Work,  in  Saxon  awre,  Greek  fpyear,  comes  doubtless 

from  the  Hebrew  JHet  to  weave;  labour t  in  Latin 

least-,  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  («. 

7* labour] ;  toil  is  probably  connected  with  to  till; 
drudgery  Is  connected  with  drag,  signifying  painful 


Work  is  the  general  term,  as  Including  that  which 
cans  for  the  exertion  of  our  strength :  labour  differs 
from  it  In  the  degree  of  exertion  required ;  It  is  hard 
essrft;  tori  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of  painful 
exertion:  drudgery  implies  a  mean  and  degrading 

The  Mreiint  thus 
With  labour  drudges  out  the  painful  day.— Rows. 
Every  member  of  society  must  work  for  his  support, 
If  he  is  not  in  Independent  circumstances ;  the  poor 
ate  obliged  to  labour  for  their  dally  subsistence ;  some 
an  compelled  to  toil  incessantly  for  the  pittance  which 
tbey  earn :  drudgerv  falsi  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are 
Ike  lowest  in  society.  A  man  wishes  to  complete  his 
work ;  he  Is  desirous  of  resting  from  his  labour ;  he 
seeks  for  a  respite  from  bis  toil;  he  submits  to 

Work  b  more  or  less  voluntary,  but  task,  In  French 
taseee,  and  Italian  tasoa,  is  a  work  imposed  by  others ; 
Relieves  me  from  my  took  of  servile  toil 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoined  me. 
Milton. 
1b  Its  Improper  application  It  may  be  taken  In  a  good 
assise  for  a  work  wWch  one  has  imposed  on  oneself; 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue, 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do.— Port. 

WORK,  OPERATION. 

Work,  which  Is  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  as  hi  the 

preceding  article,  denotes  either  the  act  of  working, 

or  the  result  of  that  act :  In  both  cases  It  it  a  simple 

exertion  of  power;  as  when  speaking  of  the  works  of 


creation  or  of  art  and  mechanical  skill;  eatbesssra) 
of  the  artist  and  artisan ; 

O,  fairest  of  creation  ?  last  and  beat 
Of  all  God's  works  I  creature,  in  whom  excess 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  form'd, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet, 
How  art  thou  lost !— Milton. 
Nor  was  the  work  impaired  by  storms  alone, 
But  felt  the  approaches  of  too  warm  a  s 
Operation  (a.  Action)  denotes  the  act  of  operating 
and  Is  a  combined  exertion,  being  the  effect  of  method 
and  skill ;  as  in  the  case  or  the  surgeon,  who  performs 
an  operation ;  or  a  natural  process,  as  the  operations 
of  thought,  or  the  operation  of  vegetation ;  *  Specu- 
lative painting,  without  the  assistance  of  manual  ope- 
ration, can  never  attain  to  perfection,  but  slotbfuuy 
languishes ;  for  it  was  not  with  his  tongue  that  Apeilas 
performed  bis  noble  works  — Deydcn.    '  There  are  la 
men  operations  natural,  rational,  supernatural,  soma 
politick,  some  finally  ecclesiaatick.'— Hooxsa. 

Between  the  verbs  to  work  and  operate  there  Is  even 
a  nieer  diatinction,  both  being  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
process,  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual:  but  were 
always  conveys  the  Idea  of  the  exertion  of  power,  and 
operate  that  of  a  gradual  course  of  action :  so  water 
works  its  way  under  ground;  things  operate  on  the 
mind  by  various  ways ; 

Some  deadly  draught,  some  enemy  to  life, 
Boils  In  my  bowels,  and  works  out  my  souL 

Daman 

Sometimes  a  passion  seams  to  operate, 
Almost  In  contradiction  to  itseJC— Baiaisri. 

SERVANT,  DOMESTIC*,  MENIAL,  DRUDGE. 
In  the  term  servant  is  Included  the  Idea  of  the  ser- 
vice performed ;  *  A  oervant  dwells  remote  from  all 
knowledge  of  his  lord's  purposes.'— South.  In  the 
term  domsstiek,  from  downs  a  house,  is  included  the 
idea  of  one  belonging  to  the  house  or  family ;  '  Monts- 
auma  was  attended  by  his  own  domestic**,  and  served 
with  his  usual  state.'— Robbstson.  In  the  word  ess- 
niaL,  from  menus  the  hand,  is  Included  the  Idea  of 
""*" '  '      '  Some  were  his  (King  Charles'}  own  1 


its.  and  ate  bread  at  his  table  before  they  lifted 
up  their  heel  against  him.'— South.  The  term  drudge 
includes  drudgery ;  l  He  who  will  be  vastly  rich  most 
resolve  to  be  a  drudge  all  bis  days.'— Sooth.  We 
hire  a  oervant  at  a  certain  rate,  and  for  a  particular 
service ;  we  are  attached  to  our  domssticks  according 
to  their  assiduity  and  attention  to  our  wishes;  we 
employ  as  a  mental  one  who  m  unfit  for  a  higher  em- 
ployment ;  and  a  drudge  in  any  labour,  however  hard 
and  disagreeable. 

SERVITUDE,  SLAVERY,  BONDAGE. 

Servitude  expresses  lees  than  slavery,  and  this  leas 
than  bondage. 

Servitude,  from  ssrets,  conveys  simply  the  idea  of 
performing  a  service,  without  specifying  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  performed.  Among  the  Romans 
serous  signified  a  slave,  because  all  who  served  were 
literally  slaves,  the  power  over  the  person  being  almost 
unlhnited.  The  mild  influence  of  Christianity  baa 
corrected  men's  notions  with  regard  to  their  rights,  as 
well  as  their  duties,  and  established  servitude  on  the 
just  principle  of  a  mutual  compact,  without  any  infrac- 
tion on  that  most  precious  of  all  human  gifts,  pervonal 
liberty ;  » It  Is  fit  and  necessary  that  some  persons  hi  . 
the  world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  oervituda? 
— South.  Slavery,  which  marks  a  condition  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  this  Invaluable  endow- 
ment, is  a  term  odious  to  the  Christian  ear ;  It  had  iss 
origin  In  the  grossest  stale  of  society :  the  word  being 
derived  from  the  German  slave,  or  Sclavonians,  a 
fierce  and  Intrepid  people,  who  made  a  lone  stand 
against  the  Germane,  and,  being  at  but  defeated,  were 
made  elavee.  Slaiery,  therefore.  Includss  not  only 
servitude,  but  also  the  odious  circumstance  of  the 
entire  subjection  of  one  Individual  to  another ;  a  con- 
dition which  deprives  him  of  every  privilege  bewnffasf 
to  a  free  agent,  and  a  rational  creature ;  and  which 
forcibly  bends  the  will  and  affections  of  the  one  to  the 
of  the  other,  and  oooverte  a  Utilising  asisaj 
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Into  a  mere  senseless  tool  In  the  hands  of  its  owaer. 
Slemcry  unfortunately  remains,  though  barbarism  has 
enssed  Christianity  has  taught  men  their  true  end 
mad  destination ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  abie  to  ex- 
tinguish that  Inordinate  love  of  doiululou,  which  Is  an 
Innate  propensity  In  the  human  breast.  There  are 
those  who  take  the  name  of  Christians,  and  yet  cling 
to  the  practice  of  making  their  fellow- creatures  an 
article  of  commerce.  Some  delude  themselves  with 
tiie  idea  that  they  can  ameliorate  tho  condition  of  those 
over  whom  they  have  usurped  this  unlicensed  power ; 
but  they  forget  that  be  who  begius  to  be  a  slave  ceases 
to  be  a  man ;  that  slavery  ia  the  extinction  of  our  nobler 
part ;  and  the  abuse  even  of  that  part  in  us  which  we 
have  in  common  with  the  brutes ;  *  So  different  are  the 
asaiuses  which  are  formed  under  Turkish  slavery  and 
Grecian  liberty.'— Anmsox. 

Bondage,  from  to  kind,  denotes  the  state  of  being 
honnd,  that  is,  slavery  in  Its  most  aggravated  form,  in 
which,  to  the  loss  of  personal  liberty,  Is  added  cruel 
treatment;  the  term  is  seldom  applied  in  its  proper 
sense  to  any  persons  but  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  In  a 
figurative  seine,  we  speak  of  being  a  slave  to  our  pas- 
stoos,  and  under  the  kendagoot  sin,  In  which  cases  the 
terms  preserve  precisely  the  same  distinction ; 

Our  cage 
We  make  a  choir,  as  doth  the  prtaon'd  bird, 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely.— SnAXsrsuue. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epithets 
smvile  and  starts*,  which  are  employed  only  in  the 
moral  application.  He  who  is  servile  has  tiie  mean 
character  of  a  servant,  bat  he  Is  still  a  free  agent ;  but 
he  who  is  staris*  is  bound  and  fettered  In  every  possi- 
ble form; 

That  oornile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
Those  are  the  labour'd  births  of  slavish  brains, 
Mot  the  effect  of  poetry  but  pains.— Dehham. 


PRODUCTION,  PERFORMANCE,  WORK. 

When  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  resulting  from  any 
aaeetfled  operation,  we  term  it  a  production;  as  the 
production  of  an  author,  signifying  what  he  has  pro- 
duced by  tho  effort  of  his  mind :  Homer's  Iliad  is 
esteemed  as  one  of  tho  finest  productions  of  the  ima- 
gination. When  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  executed 
or  performed  by  some  person  we  term  it  a  perform- 
ance as  a  drawing  or  a  painting  is  denominated  the 
performance  of  a  particular  artist.  The  term  prodnc- 
tie* cannot  be  employed  without  specifying  or  referring 
to  the  source  from  which  it  is  produced,  or  the  means 
•y  which  it  w  produced,-- as  Hie  production  of  art,  the 
production  of  the  Inventive  faculty,  the  production  of 
the  mind,  ax.; 

Nature,  In  her  productions  slow,  aspires 
By  Just  degrees  to  reach  perfection's  height. 

SOMIRVILU. 

A  performance  eaimot  be  spoken  of  without  referring 
to  the  individual  by  whom  it  has  been  performed; 
aanee  we  speak  of  this  or  that  person's  performance ; 
'The  performances  of  Pope  were  burnt  by  those  whom 
be  bad,  perhaps,  selected  as  most  likely  to  publish 
them.'— Johbson.  When  we  wish  to  specify  any 
tains;  that  results  from  work  or  labour,  it  is  termed  a 
Work :  In  this  manner  we  either  speak  of  the  work  of 
one's  hands,  or  a  work  of  the  imagination,  a  work  of 
sjsjte,  a  work  of  magnitude ; '  Yet  there  are  some  works 
which  the  author  must  consign  unpublished  to  poste- 
rlry.*-4onff*ow.  The  production  results  from  a  com- 
afjeated  operation ;  the  performance  consists  of  simple 
action ;  the  work  sprinp  from  active  exertion :  Shak- 
eneare's  plays  are  termed  productions,  as  they  respect 
the  source  from  which  they  came,  namely,  his  genius; 
they  might  be  called  his  performances,  as  far  as 
respected  the  performance  or  completion  of  some  task 
or  snecinck  undertaking;  they  would  be  called  his 
works,  as  far  as  respected  the  labour  which  he  bestow- 
ed upon  them.  The  composition  of  a  book  is  properly 
•production,  when  It  is  original  matter;  the  sketching 
of  a  landscape,  or  drawing  a  plan,  is  r  " 
i  of  a  history  Is  a  work. 


of  a  landscape,  or  drawing  a  plan,  is  a  performance 
las  compilation  ' 


ESSAY,  TREATISE,  TRACT,  DISSERTATION. 

All  these  words  are  employed  by  authors  to  charac- 
terize compositions  varying  in  their  form  aud  contents 
Essay,  which  signifies  a  trial  or  attempt  (v.  Attempt) 
is  here  used  to  designate  in  a  specific*  manner  an  au« 
thor's  attempt  to  illustrate  any  point.  It  b  mo*t  com- 
monly applied  to  smalt  detached  pieces,  which  contain 
only  the  general  thoughts  of  a  writer  on  any  given 
subject,  and  afford  room  for  amplification  into  details ; 
although  by  Locke  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Understand- 
ing," Bealtie  In  his  "  Essay  on  Truth,"  aud  other 
authors,  It  is  modestly  used  for  their  connected  and 
finished  endeavours  to  elucidate  a  doctrine :  l  It  Is  my 
frequent  practice  to  visit  places  of  resort  in  this  town, 
to  observe  what  reception  my  works  meet  with  in  the 
world ;  it  being  a  privilege  asserted  by  Monsieur  Mon- 
taigne and  others, of  vainglorious  memory,  that  we 
writers  of  essays  may  talk  of  ourselves.'— Steele. 

A  treatise  is  more  systeinatick  than  an  essay ;  It 
treats  on  the  subject  in  a  methodical  form,  and  conveys 
the  idea  of  something  laboured,  scientinck,  and  in- 
structive; *The  very  title  of  a  moral  treatise  baa 
something  in  It  austere  and  shocking  to  the  careless 
and  inconsiderate.'— A  ddisoiv.  A  tract  is  only  a  spe- 
cies of  small  treatise,  drawn  up  upon  particular  occa- 
sions, and  published  In  a  separate  form.  They  are 
both  derived  from  the  Latin  tr actus ,  participle  oftrako 
to  draw,  manage,  or  handle;  *  I  desire  my  reader  to 
consider  every  particular  paper  or  discourse  as  a  dis- 
tinct tract  by  Itself.'— Addison.  Dissertation,  from 
dissero  to  argue,  is  with  propriety  applied  to  perform- 
ances of  an  argumentative  nature;  'A  modem  philo- 
sopher, quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle  in  his  learned  die 
sertatton  on  the  souls  of  brutes,  says,  Deus  est  anima 
brutorum,  God  himself  is  the  soul  of  brutes.'— Addi- 
son. 

Essays  are  either  moral,  political,  philosophical,  or 
literary :  they  are  the  crude  attempts  of  the  youth  to 
digest  his  own  thoughts ;  or  they  are  the  more  mature 
attempts  of  the  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to 
others.  Of  the  former  description  are  the  prize  essays 
In  schools;  and  of  the  lattor  are  the  essays  innumer- 
able which  have  been  published  on  every  subject, 
since  the  days  of  Bacon  to  the  present  day.  Treatises 
are  mostly  written  on  ethical,  political,  or  speculative 
subjects,  such  as  Fenelon's,  Milton's,  or  Locke's  treer 
Use  on  education ;  De  Loltne's  treatise  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  England ;  Colquhoun's  treatise  on  the  police. 
Dissertations  are  employed  on  disputed  points  of 
literature,  as  Bentley's  dissertation  upon  the  epistles 
of  Phalaris,  De  Pauw's  dissertations  on  the  Egyptians 
and  Chinese.  Tracts  are  ephemeral  productions, 
mostly  on  political  and  religious  subjects,  which  sel- 
dom survive  the  occasion  which  gave  them  birth. 
Of  this  description  are  the  pamphlets  which  daily 
Issue  from  the  press,  for  or  against  the  measures  or 
government,  or  the. public  measures  of  any  particular 

The  *****  Is  the  most  popular  mode  of  writing;  It 
suits  the  writer  who  has  not  either  talent  or  Inclination 
to  pursue  his  inquiries  farther,  and  It  suits  the  gener- 
ality of  readers  who  are  amused  with  variety  and 
superficiality :  the  treatise  is  adapted  for  the  student ; 
he  will  not  be  contented  with  the  superficial  essay, 
when  more  ample  materials  are  within  his  reach ;  the 
tract  is  formed  for  the  political  partisan ;  it  receives  its 
interest  from  theoccurrence  of  tho  motive;  the  disser- 
tation interests  the  disputant 

PRODUCTION,  PRODUCE,  PRODUCT. 

The  term  production  expresses  either  the  act  of 
producing  or  the  thing  produced:  product  and  product) 
express  only  the  thing  produced:  the  production  of  a 
tree  from  a  seed,  Is  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature ;  the 
produce  of  a  tiling  Is  said  to  be  considerable  or  other 
wise. 

In  the  sense  of  the  thing  produced,  production  It 
applied  to  every  individual  thing  that  is  produced  try 
another:  In  this  sense  a  tree  Is  &  production;  produce 
and  product  are  applied  only  to  those  productions 
which  are  to  be  turned  to  a  purpose :  tho  former  in  a 
collective  sense,  and  in  reference  to  some  particular 
object ;  the  latter  in  an  abstract  and  genera)  sense ; 
tiie  aggregate  quantity  of  grr.ln  drawn  from  a  field  is 
termed  the  produce  of  the  field ;  but  corn,  hay,  vega 
tables  and  milts  In  general,  are  termed  products  eg 
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the  earth :  the  naturalist  examines  all  ttw  produvhons 
of  nature;  '  Mature  also,  as  if  desirous  that  to  bright 
m  production  of  her  skill  should  be  set  in  the  fairest 
Uf  hL  bad  bestowed  on  king  Alfred  every  bodily  ac- 
complishment.*—Hum  a.  The  husbandman  looks  to 
the  produce  of  his  lands;  '  A  storm  of  hail,  I  am  in- 
formed, has  destroyed  all  lb*  produce  of  my  estate  In 
Tuscany.'— MsLMOtrrn  (Letter*  of  Cicero).  The  to- 
m«rsiiber  and  traveller  Inquire  about  the  products  of 
Sifcrent  countries ;  '  Our  British  product*  are  of  such 
kinds  and  quantities  as  can  turn  the  balance  of  trade 
to  our  advantage.'— Annisoa. 

There  is  the  same  distinction  between  these  terms 
fn  their  improper,  as  in  their  proper,  acceptation :  a 
production  is  whatever  results  from  an  effort,  physical 
or  mental,  as  a  production  of  genius,  &  production  of 
art,  and  the  like ;  » What  would  become  of  the  scro- 
fulous consumptive  productions,  furnished  by  our  men 
of  wit  and  learning.'— Swirr.  The  produce  Is  the 
amount  or  aggregate  result  from  physical  or  mental 
labour :  thus,  whatever  the  husbandman  reaps  from 
the  cultivation  of  his  land  Is  termed  the  produce  of  his 
labour ;  whatever  results  from  any  publick  subscrip- 
tion or  collection  Is,  In  like  manner,  the  produce; 
• This  tax  has  already  been  so  often  tried,  that  we 
know  the  exact  produce  of  It.'— Addison.  The  amp- 
duct  is  seldom  employed  except  in  regard  to  the  mental 
operation  of  figures,  as  the  product  from  multiplica- 
tion, but  It  may  be  used  precisely  in  the  sense  ol  pro- 
duction ;  '  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Arabian  tales 
the  product  of  some  woman's  imagination.'— Atter- 
auar. 

TO  BEAR,  YIELD. 
Bear,  In  Saxon  boron,  old  German  heron,  Lathi 
•arte,  and  Hebrew  bH3  «>  create ;  yield,  v.  To  afford. 
Bear  conveys  the  idea  of  creating  within  itself; 
mield  that  of  giving  from  Itself.  Animals  bear  their 
young;  inanimate  objects  •aidd'  their  produce.  An 
apple-tree  beare  apples ;  the  earth  yields  fruits. 

Bear  marks  properly  the  natural  power  of  bringing 
forth  something  c!'  its  own  kind ;  yield  is  said  of  the 
result  or  quantum  brought  forth  *.  shrubs  boar  leaves, 
flowers,  or  berries,  according  to  their  natural  pro- 
perties; 
No  keel  shall  cut  the  waves  for  foreign  ware, 
For  every  soil  shall  ev'ry  product  sssjv- Darns*. 
Flowers  yield  seeds  plentifully  or  otherwise  as  they  are 
favoured  by  circumstances ; 
Nor  Baetria,  nor  the  richer  Indian  fields, 
Nor  all  the  gummy  stores  A  rebla  yields, 
Nor  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  name, 
Can  with  sweet  Italy  contend  in  fame.— Drtdex. 


TO  BEAR,  CARRY,  CONVEY,  TRANSPORT. 

Bear,  from  the  sense  of  generating  (v.  To  bear, 
yield),  has  derived  that  of  retaining ;  carry,  in  French 
charier,  probably  from  the  Latin  currus,  Greek  Kalpu 
orrprgw  to  run,  or  irfpw,  in  Hebrew  m 7  to  meet,  sig- 
nifies to  move  a  thing  from  one  place  to  another ;  con- 
ejoy,  in  Latin  eonueko,  is  compounded  of  con  and  veho 
as  carry  with  one;  transport,  in  French  transporter. 
Latin  traueporto,  compounded  of  trans  over  and 
porta  to  carry,  signifies  to  carry  to  a  distance. 

To  bear  Is  simply  to  take  the  weight  of  any  sob- 
stance  upon  one's  self:  to  tarry  Is  to  remove  that 
weight  from  the  spot  where  it  was :  we  always  boar  in 
asvrying,  but  we  do  not  always  carry  when  we  boar. 
Both  msy  be  applied  to  things  ss  well  as  persons: 
whatever  receives  the  weight  of  any  thing  boars  it ; 
whatever  Is  caused  to  move  with  any  thing  carries  It. 
That  which  cannot  be  easily  borne  must  be  burden- 
some to  carry ;  in  extremely  hot  weather  it  is  some- 
times Irksome  to  sear  the  weight  even  of  one's  cloth- 
ing; Virgil  praises  the  pious  iSneas  for  hiving  carried 
JUs  rather  on  bis  shoulders  In  order  to  save  nun  from 
the  sacking  of  Troy.  Weak  people  or  weak  things 
are  not  fit  to  bear  heavy  burdens:  lazy  people  prefer 
lobe  carried  rather  than  to  carry  any  thing. 

Since  bear  is  confined  to  personal  service  it  may  be 
need  in  the  sense  of  carry,  when  the  latter  implies  the 
removal  of  any  thing  by  means  of  any  other  body. 


The  boaror  of  any  letter  or  pared  ■  he  who  < 
it  in  bis  hand; 

&i  hollow  wood  thy  floating  armies  esssv- Darns* 
The  carrier  at  parcels  Is  be  who  employs  a  county 
once ;  *  A  whale,  besides  those  seas  and  oceans  m  dm 
several  vessels  of  his  body  which  are  filled  with  Innu- 
merable shoals  of  little  animals,  carries  about  Mm  a 
whole  world  of  inhabitants.'— Addisow.  Hence  the 
word  bear  is  often  very  appropriately  substituted  for 
carry,  as  Virgil  praises  -fineas  for  tsarM*  lite  father 
on  his  shoulders.  

Convey  and  transport  are  species  of  carrying'. 
Carry  in  its  particular  sense  Is  employed  either  fir 
personal  exertions  or  actions  performed  by  the  bete  of 
other  means ;  convey  and  transport  are  employed  for 
such  actions  as  are  performed  not  by  immediate  per- 
sonal intervention  or  exertion :  a  porter  carries  goods 
on  bis  knot ;  goods  ate  conveyed  In  a  wagon  or  a  cart; 
they  are  transported  in  a  vessel.  . 

Convey  expresses  simply  the  mode  of  removing; 
transport  annexes  to  this  the  idea  of  the  place  and  the 
distance.  Merchants  get  the  goods  conveyed  into  thek 
warehouses,  which  they  have  bad  transportod  from 
distant  countries.  Pedestrians  take  no  more  with 
them  than  what  they  can  conveniently  carry ;  could 
armies  do  the  same,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
Indulgence  of  human  ambition  would  be  removed ;  for 
many  an  incursion  injo  a  peaceful  country  is  defeated 
for  the  want  of  means  to  convey  provisions  sufficient 
for  such  numbers ;  sad  when  mountains  or  deserts  are 
to  be  traversed,  another  great  difficulty  presents  ilasJC 
in  the  tremoportation  of  artillery ; 

Love  cannot,  like  the  wind,  itself  convey 

To  fill  two  sails,  though  both  ate  spread  one  way 

BOWSBBW 

It  is  customary  at  funerals  for  some  to  boar  the  pall 
and  others  to  carry  wands  or  staves;  the  body  Itself 
Is  conveyed  in  a  hearse,  unless  It  has  to  cross  the 
ocean,  in  which  case  it  is  transportod  la  a  vessel; 
1  It  is  to  navigation  that  men  are  indebted  for  the 
power  of  transporting  the  superfluous  stock  of  one 

Krt  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  another.'- 
IBBSTSON. 

TO  BRING,  FETCH,  CARRY. 

TO  bring,  in  German,  fitc.  bring**,  Is  supposed  «s 
be  contracted  from  beringen,  and  rings*  or  regen Re- 
move; fetch  is  not  improbably  connected  with  toe 
verb  search,  signifying  to  send  for  or  go  after;  carry 
v.  To  bear,  carry. 

To  bring  is  simply  to  take  with  one's  self  from  the 
place  where  one  is ;  to  fetch  is  to  go  first  to  a  place 
and  then  bring  the  thing  away ;  to  fetch  therefore  u 
a  species  of  bringing;  whatever  is  near  at  hand  to 
brought;  whatever  Is  at  a  distance  must  be  fetched. 
The  porter  at  an  inn  brings  a  parcel,  the  servant 
fetches  it 

Bring  always  respects  motion  towards  dm  piaeeto 
which  the  agent  or  speaker  resides ;  » What  appeared 
to  me  wonderful  was  that  none  of  the  ants  came  home 
without  bringing  something.*— Addisow.  fetch  de- 
notes a  motion  liom  m  and  from  r '  I  have  said  before 
that  those  ants  which  I  did  so  particularly  consider, 
fetched  their  corn  out  of  n  garret.*— Admsok.  Cervw 
denotes  always  a  motion  directly  from  the  place lorat 
a  distance  from  the  place:  •  How  great  Is  the  harden* 
of  a  poor  ant,  when  she  earn**  a  grain  of  corn  to  the 
second  story,  curbing  up  a  wall  with  her  head  dows> 
wards.'— Addiso*.  Aservairt*rm«ihenerc«lh©in» 
which  his  master  has  seat  him  Ha  fetch;  necarrtssn 
parcel  from  home.  A  carrier  carries  perede  to  asm 
from  a  place,  but  he  only  brings  parcels  to  any  plane. 
Bring  Is  an  action  performed  at  the  option  of  the> 
agent;  fetch  and  carry  are  mostly  done  at  the  can 
mand  of  another.  Hence  the  obi  proverb, '  He  whs> 
will  fetch  will  osrrpy  »  mark  the  character  of  Hw 
gossip  end  tale-bearer,  who  reports  what  he  heart  frees 
two  persons  in  order  to  please  bom  parties. 


TO  AFFORD,  YIELD,  PRODUCE. 
A  ford  Is  probsMy  changed  from  of  erred,  and  comes 
from  the  Latin  of  era,  compounded  of  «/  or  ad  and 
/ere,  signifying  to  bring  to  r  — 
gobiem,  German  goUon  to 


pounded  of  of  or  ad  and 
fero,  signifying  to  bring  to  a  person ;  yield,  is  asoasj 
J  .,»-»\,/_!»_     ..._  ._  Wf  rogaowsH  or  give  |k» 
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value,  te  probably  connected  wtih  the  Hebrew  nV 
to  breed,  or  bring  forth ;  produce,  in  Latin  produce, 
compounded  of  pro  forth  and  duco  to  bring,  signifies  to 
bring  out  or  into  existence. 

With  afford  Is  associated  the  Idea  of  communicating 
a  pan  or  property  of  some  substance,  to  a  person : 
meat  effotde  nourishment  to  those  who  make  use  of 
It;  the  sun  affords  light  and  heat  to  all  living  crea- 
tures; "The  generous  man  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, without  respect  of  the  demands  of  Ids  family,  will 
.noon  find  upon  the  foot  of  bis  account  that  he  has 
sjBCrifleed  to  fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  deservedly 
jiubuppy,  all  the  opportunities  of  affording  any  future 
■assistance  where  it  ought  to  be.'— 8t*eij». 

Yielding  is  the  natural  operation  of  any  substance 
to  give  up  or  Impart  the  parts  or  properties  Inherent  in 
it ;  it  to  the  natural  surrender  which  an  object  makes 
of  Itself;  trees  field  fruit :  the  seed  yields  grain ; 
some  sorts  of  grain  do  not  yield  much  In  particular  soils ; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield. 

And  the  same  hand  that  sowed  shall  reap  the  field. 

Po». 

Produce  conveys  the  idea  of  one  thing  causing  an- 
other to  exist,  or  to  spring  out  of  it :  it  is  a  species  of 
creation,  the  formation  or  a  new  substance :  the  earth 
produces  a  variety  of  fruits ;  confined  air  will  product 
an  explosion ; 

Their  sharpened  ends  In  earth  their  Jootlog  place, 

And  too  dry  poles  produco  a  living  raee*—DavDU*. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  similarly  distin- 


;  nothing  'affords  so  great  a  scope  for  ridicule 
as  the  follies  of  fashion ;  *  This  is  the  consolation  of 
all  good  men  unto  whom  bis  ubiquity  affordeth  con- 
ejnaal  comfort  and  security.*— Brown.  Nothing  yield* 
so  much  satisfaction  as  religion.  •  The  mind  of  man 
deslreth  evermore  to  know  the  truth,  according  to  the 
most  infallible  certainty  which  the  nature  of  things  can 
esswV— TIooksr.  Nothing  produce*  so  much  mischief 
as  the  vice  of  drunkenness ; 

Thou  all  this  good  of  evil  shalt  produce.— Milton. 
The  history  of  man  does  not  afford  an  instance  of  any 
popular  commotion  that  baa  ever  produced  such  atro- 
cities and  atrocious  characters  as  the  French  revolu- 
tion. 

Religion  is  the  ooly  thing  that  can  afford  true  con- 
solation and  peace  of  mind  in  the  season  of  affliction 
and  the  hour  of  death.  The  recollection  of  past  inci- 
dents, particularly  those  which  have  passed  in  our  in- 
toey,  produces  the  most  pleasurable  sensations  in  the 


BUSINESS,  OCCUPATION,  EMPLOYMENT. 
ENGAGEMENT,  AVOCATION. 
*  Business  signifies  what  makes  busy  (v.  Active, 
busy);  occupation,  from  occupy,  In  French  occuper, 
hem  occupo,  that  is,  ok  and  capio,  signifies  that  which 
nerves  or  takes  possession  of  a  person  or  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  things ;  employment,  from  employ, 
m  French  emploi,  Latin  imptico,  Greek  cpxXtKte,  signi- 
fies that  which  engages  or  fixes  a  person ;  engagement 
also  signifies  what  engages  or  binds  a  person ;  avocation, 
in  Ladn  avocatio,  from  a  and  voco,  signifies  the  thing 
that  calls  off  from  another  thing. 

Business  occupies  all  a  person's  thoughts  as  well  as 
his  time  and  powers;  occupation  and  employment 
occupy  only  his  time  and  strength :  the  first  is  mostly 
regular,  it  is  the  object  of  our  choice ;  the  second  is 
Casual,  it  depends  on  the  will  of  another.  En  fake- 
ment m  a  partial  employment,  evocation  a  particular 
t:  an  engagement  prevents  us  from  doing 
evocation  calls  off  or  prevents  us 


emgagomeni 
any  thing  e 
torn  doing  what  we  wish. 

Every  tradesman  has  a  business,  on  the  diligent 
sjreeeeutian of  which  depends  his  success  In  life ;  'The 
materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper,  but  they 
•re  distributed  among  the  presses,  where  they  again  set 
Innumerable  artists  at  work,  and  furnish  business  to 
another  mystery.*— Addison.  Every  mechanick  has 
feudally  occupation,  by  which  he  maintains  his  family; 
'How  little  must  the  ordinary  occupations  of  men 
asem  to  one  who  is  engaged  in  so  noble  a  pursuit  as 
the  assimilation  of  himself  to  the  Deity.'— Bkrkelky. 
Every  labourer  has  an  employment  which  Is  fixed  for 
Mm;  *  Creatures  who  have  the  labours  of  the  mind, 


as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  furnish  (hem  with  em- 
p  leyments:— GvxKvi.kh. 

Business  and  occupation  always  suppose  a  serious 
object.  Business  is  something  more  urgent  and  im 
portent  than  occupation :  a  man  of  independent  for- 
tune has  no  occasion  to  pursue  business,  but  as  a 
rational  agent  he  will  not  be  contented  to  be  without 
an  occupation. 

Employment,  engagement,  and  avocation  leave  the 
object  undefined.  An  employment  may  be  a  mero 
diversion  of  the  thoughts,  and  a  wastiac  of  the  boors 
in  some  idle  pursuit ;  a  child  may  have  to  employment, 
which  may  be  its  play  In  distinction  from  its  business; 
1 1  would  recommend  to  e^wy  one  of  my  readers  the 
keeping  a  Journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and 
setting  down  punctually  their  whole  series  of  employ 
aunts  during  that  space  of  time.'— Apoisox.  An  en- 
gagement may  have  no  higher  object  than  that  of 
pleasure ;  the  Idlest  people  have  often  the  most  en- 
gagements ;  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  the  lose 
of  social  pleasure,  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of 
engagements;  •  Mr.  Barettl  being  a  single  man,  and 
entirely  dear  from  all  engagements,  takes  the  advan- 
tage of  his  independence.*— Johnson.  Jlvocationo 
have  seldom  a  direct  trifling  object,  although  it  may 
sometimes  be  of  a  subordinate  nature,  and  generally 
irrelevant:  numerous  avocations  are  not  desirable; 
every  man  should  have  a  regular  pursuit,  the  business 
of  his  life,  to  which  the  principal  part  of  his  time 
should  be  devoted :  avocations  therefore  of  a  serious 
nature  are  apt  to  divide  the  time  and  attention  to  a 
hurtful  degree ;  *  Sorrow  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to 
Increase  by  indulgence,  but  must  give  way  after  a 
stated  time  to  social  duties  and  the  common  avocation* 
of  life.'— Jon Ni oh. 

A  person  who  is  busy  has  much  to  attend  to, -and 
attends  to  it  closely:  a  person  who  is  occupied  has* 
full  share  of  business  without  any  pressure ;  he  Is  op- 
posed to  one  who  is  idle :  a  person  who  is  employed 
has  the  present  moment  filled  up ;  he  is  not  In  a  state 
of  inaction :  the  person  who  is  engaged  is  not  m 
liberty  to  be  otherwise  employed;  las  tuue  is  not  Jet 
own ;  be  is  opposed  to  one  at  leisure. 

BUSINESS,  TRADE,  PROFESSION,  ART. 

These  words  are  synonymous  in  the  sense  of  a  call- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  a  livelihood ;  business  (v.  Bus*- 
nese\  m  general ;  trade,  signifying  that  which  empJona 
the  lime  by  way  of  trade;  profession,  or  that  which 
one  professes  to  do  by  way  of  employment ;  and  art, 
signifying  that  which  h  practised  in  the  way  of  the 
arts,  are  particular ;  all  trade  Is  business,  but  all  bust' 
uses  la  not  trade. 

Buying  and  selling  of  merchandise  bj  inseparable 
from  trade;  but  the  exercise  of  one's  knowledge  and 
experience,  for  purposes  of  gain,  constitutes  a  business / 


learning  or  particular  skill  hi  required,  It  is  a 
profession ;  and  when  there  is  a  peculiar  exercise  of 
art,  ll  Is  an  art ;  every  shopkeeper  and  retail  dealer 
carries  on  a  trade;  'Some  persons,  Indeed,  by  the 
privilege  of  their  birth  and  quality,  are  above  a  eon* 
men  frees  and  profession,  but  they  am  not  hereby 
exempted  from  ail  business,  and  allowed  to  live  nupro 
fltablv  to  others.*— TrLbOTSoir.  Brokers,  maauCscnv 
rers,  bankers,  and  others,  carry  on  business ;  '  Those 
who  are  determined  by  choice  to  any  particular  kind 
of  business  are  indeed  more  happy  than  those  who 
are  determined  by  necessity/— Aontsoir.  Clergymen, 
medical,  or  military  men,  follow  a  profession;  lH© 
one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ought  to  think  himself  ea> 
empt  from  labour  or  industry ;  those  to  whom  birth 
or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  such  an  application  nn- 
necessary,  ought  to  find  out  some  calling  or  prefeotiem* 
that  they  may  not  lie  as  a  burthen  upon  the  speeknv 
—Annuo*.  Musicians  aad  painters  foNow  an  em  • 
*  The  painter  understands  his  art.'— Swxrr. 


BUSINESS,  OFFICE,  DUTY. 


Business  is  what  one  proscribes  to  one's  self;  aJKes. 

French  office,  Latin  oficium,  from  officio,  or  ob  and 

facio,  signifying  to  do  for,  or  on  account  of  any  one 


Is  nrescribed  by  another ;  duty,  from  the  Latin  debt* 
turn  and  debao  to  owe,  signifying  what  Is  duo,  is  pre* 
scribed  or  enjoined  by  a  fixed  rute  of  propriety:  raer 
cantlle  concerns  are  the  business  whikh  a  man  tains 
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I  of  pariah  concerns  k 
an  office  imposed  upon  a  person  often,  much  against  Ms 
taclluution;  toe  maintenance  of  a  family  b  a  duty 
a  man's  conscience  enjoins  upon  him  to  per* 

Business  and  defy  are  poblick  or  private;  office  is 
mostly  of  a  pubiick  nature:  a  minister  of  state,  by 
virtue  of  his  effUe,  has  always  poblick  hitiwii  to  per- 


But  now  the  featber*d  yooth  their  former  bounds 

lisdaln,  and,  weighin 
Demand  the  free  possession  o 


Ardent  disdain,  and,  weif  bint  oft  their  wings, 
Demand  the  free  possession  or  the  sky. 
This  one  glad  office  more,  and  then  dissolves 


Parental  love  at  once,  now  heedless  grown. 

Thomson. 
Bot  men  In  general  have  only  private  business  to 
transact;  (It  u  certain,  from  8uemnius,  that  the  Ro- 
mans thought  the  education  of  their  children  s  business 
properly  belonging  to  the  perents  themselves.*— Bus- 
sall.  A  minister  of  religion  has  pubiick  duties  to 
perform  in  bis  ministerial  capacity :  every  other  man 
has  personal  or  relative  defies,  which  he  Is  called  upon 

10  discharge  according  to  bis  station ;  '  Discretion  hi  the 
perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties 
•f  life.'— Aontson. 

AFFAIR,  BUSINESS,  CONCERN. 

Affair,  in  French  e#str«,  from  d  and  faire  to  be 
done,  signifies  that  which  is  to  be  done  or  is  in  hand ; 
husinsss,  from  easy  (a.  Active),  signifies  the  thing  that 
makes  or  Interests  a  person,  or  with  which  he  Is  busy 
or  occupied ;  ceacera,  in  French  csnceraer,  Latin  con- 
asms,  compounded  of  eon  end  ceres  to  look,  signifies 
the  thing  looked  at,  thought  of,  or  taken  part  in. 

An  affair  is  what  happens;  a  easiness  Is  what  Is 
alone;  a  concern  la  what  Is  felt.    An  a/air  is  genera] ; 

11  respects  one.  many,  or  all;  every  bnoineee  and  esu- 
esm  Is  an  affasr,  though  not  vice  vered.  Businese  nud 
seecera  are  personal ;  business  is  that  which  engages 
the  attention :  concern  is  that  which  Interests  the  feel- 
ings, prospects,  and  condition,  advantageously  or  other- 
wise. An  affair  Is  Interesting;  a  bustnese  is  serious ; 
a  cancer*  momentous.  The  usurpation  of  power  h  an 
affair  which  interests  n  nation ;  « I  remember  In  Tully*s 
epistle,  In  the  recommendation  of  a  man  to  an  affair 
which  had  no  manner  of  relation  to  money,  It  is  said, 
you  may  trust  him,  for  he  Is  a  frugal  man/— " 
The  adjusting  of  a  difference  Is  a  *a 
to  the  ministers  of  religion ;  *  We  may  indeed  say  that 
our  part  does  not  suit  us,  and  that  we  could  perform 
another  better ;  but  this,  says  Eptetetue,  is  not  our  busi- 
ness.'— Admsom.  To  make  our  peace  with  our  Maker 
Is  the  concern  of  every  Individual ;  '  The  sense  of  other 
men  ought  to  prevail  over  us  In  things  of  less  consider- 
ation ;  but  not  In  concerns  where  truth  and  honour  are 


r  or  sorrow:  <W« 


We  may  be  effected  either  with  lay  o 

see  that  every  different  species  of  sen „_ 

has  lis  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of 
them  is  affected  with  the  beauties  of  lis  own  kind.* 
—Addison.  We  are  concerned  only  in  a  painful  man- 
ner: 

Without  eeuesra  be  hears,  but  beam  from  far, 
Of  tumults,  and  descents,  and  distant  wnr. 

Daunt*. 
People  of  tender  sensibility  are  easily  affected  : 

ble  people  are  concerned  about  trifles.    It  is  i __ 

for  every  one  to  be  affected  at  the  recital  of  mWbr- 


-StKBLB. 


Affaire  are  administered;  easmess  is 
ssacsras  are  menaced.  The  affaire  of  the  world  are 
sjamlnistaiedbyalilvmePiovidenes.  Those  who  are 
In  the  practice  of  the  law  require  peculiar  talents  lo 
It  them  for  transacting  the  complicated  business  which 
perpetually  offers  Itself.  Seme  men  are  so  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  to  forget  the  ceaeeru* 
of  the  next,  which  ought  to  be  nearest  and  dearest  to 


TO  AFFECT,  CONCERN. 

Affect,  In  French  effector,  Latin  afceram,  participle 
of  eJMs,  compounded  of  ad  and/sctoto  do  or  act,  elg- 
njfles  to  act  upon ;  concern,  v.  Affair. 

Things  offset  us  which  produce  nay  change  In  our 
outward  dreamstances;  they  csncsrn  as  if  only  con- 
nected with  our  circumstances  In  any  shape. 

Whatever  a/«etf  must  eeuesra;  but  all  that  concerns 
does  not  effect.  The  price  of  corn  effects  the  tnterest 
of  the  seller :  and  therefore  it  csaesnu  him  to  keep  it 
VpjWlthout  regard  to  the  pubiick  good  or  injury. 

Things  affect  either  peisons  or  things ;  but  they  con- 
eera  persons  only..  Rain  effects  the  hay  or  corn ;  and 
Dene  matters  concern  every  one  more  or  less. 

Affect  and  concern  hsve  an  analogous  meaning  like- 
wise, when  taken  for  the  influence  on  the  mind.  We 
are  effected  by  things  when  our  affeetiono  only  are 
awakened  by  them;  we  are  ceaccraed  when  our  under- 
load' 


people  of  so  cold  end  selfish  a 
character  aa  not  to  be  cencemed  about  any  thing 
which  does  not  immediately  effect  their  persona  ot 
property. 

INTEREST,  CONCERN. 
The  mfsrest,  from  the  Latin  interease  to  be 
or  have  a  part  or  a  share  in  a  thing,  is  more  < 
hensive  than  concern  (v.  Affair).  We  have  an  interest 
in  whatever  touches  or  comes  near  to  our  feelings  ot 
our  external  circumstances;  we  have  a  concern  in 
that  which  respects  our  external  circumstances.  The 
interest  is  that  which  h  agreeable ;  it  consists  of  either 
profit,  advantage,  tain,  or  amusement;  It  binds  us  js> 
an  object,  end  makes  us  think  of  it:  the  concern,  en 
the  other  hand,  hi  something  Involuntary  or  painful 
We  have  a  concern  In  that  which  we  am  obliged  lo 
look  to,  which  we  are  bound  10  from  the  four  of  losing 
or  of  suffering.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  mnn  to  euf 
tivate  a  religious  temper;  it  is  the  concern  of  nil  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  temptation ;  *  O  give  us  a  serious 
comprehension  of  tout  one  great  interest  of  others  as 
well  ss  ourselves.'— HAMMonn. 

And  could  the  marble  rocks  hot  know, 
They  *d  strive  to  And  some  secret  way  unknown, 
Maugre  the  senseless  nature  of  the  stone, 
Their  pity  and  ceacera  to  show.— Posxrarr 


OFFICE,  PLACE,  CHARGE,  FUNCTION. 

Qffiee,  lo  Latin  efficium,  from  officio,  or  officio,  signi- 
fies either  the  duty  performed  or  the  situation  in  which 
the  duty  is  performed.  Place  comprehends  no  Idea  of 
duty,  for  there  may  be  sinecure  places  which  are  only 
nominal  offices,  and  designate  merely  a  relationship 
with  the  government :  every  office  therefore  of  a  pubiick 
nature  is  in  reality  a  place,  yet  every  place  is  not  an 
office.  The  place  of  secretary  of  state  is  likewise  aa 
office,  but  that  of  ranger  of  a  park  is  k  place  only  and 
not  an  office.  The  ogee  ia  held ;  the  place  is  fined :  the 
office  is  given  or  intrusted  to  a  person ;  the  place  is 
granted  or  conferred:  the  office  reposes  a  confidence,, 
and  Imposes  a  responsibility;  the  place  gives  credit 
end  Influence :  the  office  Is  bestowed  on  a  roan  from  bar 
qualification ;  the  place  is  granted  to  him  by  favour,  or 
as  a  reward  for  past  services:  the  office  is  more  or  hue 


standing  and  wishes  are 


Yon  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  sessoo'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.— Siuxskau. 
The  place  Is  more  or  lorn  profitable; 
When  rogues  like  these  (a  sparrow  cries) 
To  honours  and  employment  rise, 
I  court  no  favour,  ask  no  place.— Gay. 
In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  office  mat 
place,  the  latter  has  a  much  lower  signlficuUon  than 
that  of  the  former,  tines  the  office  is  always  connected 
with  the  State ;  but  the  place  is  a  private  concern ;  the 
office  is  a  place  of  trust,  but  the  place  may  be  n  nJase 
for  mental  labour;  the  offices  era  multiplied  In  time  of 
war;  the  pieces  for  domesUck  service  are  more  nume- 
rous In  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity.    The  effUe  ia 
frequently  taken  not  with  any  reference  to  the  pises 
occupied,  but  simply  to  the  thing  done;  this  brings  It 
nearer  In  signification  to  the  term  charge  (v.  Cersl 
An  effUe  imposes  a  task,  or  some  performance; 

Tie  an  men's  office  to  sneak  patience 

To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow. 

SBAKsrnias. 
A  charge  imposes  a  isjponeibUUy;  we  have  always 
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Sjsssething  to  do  hi  office,  always  seesawing  to  look  after 

In  a  charge ;  »  Denham  was  made  govoroour  of  Fern- 
ham  Castle  for  the  king,  bat  bo  aooa  resigned  Uwt 
emewgo  and  retreated  to  Oxford.*— Johnso*.  The  office 
a  enber  publick  or  private!  the  charge  Is  alwayi  of  a 
fsivaie  and  peraonal  nature:  a  person  performs  the 
office  of  a  magistrate,  or  of  a  minuter ;  be  undertakes 
the  charge  of  instructing  youth,  or  of  being  a  guardian, 
or  of  conveying  a  person's  properly  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  office  Is  that  which  Is  assignee  by  an- 
other :  function  Js  properly  the  act  of  discharging  or 
an  office  or  business,  from  fungor,  vis. 


ago  to  put  an  end  to  or  bring  to  a  condu- 
it Is  extended  In  Its  acceptation  to  the  office  itself 
or  the  tiling  done,  in  which  case  the  ides  of  duty  pre- 
dominates, as  the  functions  of  a  minister  of  state  or 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel;  *Tbe  ministry  is  not  now 
bound  to  any  one  tribe;  now  none  Is  secluded  from 
that  function  of  any  degree,  state,  or  calling.*— Whit- 
out.  The  office  in  its  strict  sense  is  performed  only  by 
eonselous  or  Intelligent  agents,  who  act  according  to 
their  instructions ;  the  function,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
sometimes  an  operation  of  unconscious  objects  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  office  of  a  herald  is  to 
BtocJaiai  publick  events  or  to  communicate  circum- 
stances from  one  publick  body  to  another:  itofunctitu 
of  the  tongue  is  to  speak;  that  of  the  ear,  to  hear:  that 
of  the  eye,  to  see.  The  word  office  it  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  same  application  by  the  personification  of 
nature,  which  assigns  ansjbs  to  the  ear.  to  the  tongue, 
to  the  eye,  and  the  like.  When  the  frame  becomes 
overpowered  by  a  sudden  shock,  the  tongue  will  fre- 
quently refuse  to  perform  its  office  ;  'The  two  office* 
of  memory  are  collection  and  distribution.*— Jomksom. 
When  the  animal  functions  are  impeded  for  a  length 
of  time,  the  vital  power  ceases  to  exist; 
Nature  within  me  seems, 
In  all  her  functions,  weary  of  herseIC— Mu.tom. 


PROCEEDING,  PROCESS,  PROGRESS. 

The  manner  of  performing  actions  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  given  end  is  the  common  idea  comprehended 
m  these  terms.  Proceeding  is  the  most  general,  as  it 
simply  expresses  the  general  idea  of  the  manner  of 
going  on ;  the  rest  are  specidck  terms,  denoting  some 
particularity  in  the  action,  object,  or  circumstance. 
The  proceeding  is  said  commonly  of  such  things  as 
happen  in  the  ordinary  way  of  doing  business ;  '  What 
could  be  more  fair,  than  to  lay  open  to  an  enemy  all 
that  you  wished  to  obtain,  and  to  desire  him  to  imitate 
your  Ingenuous  proceeding  7'— Bomu.  Proceee  is 
said  of  such  things  as  are  done  by  rule:  the  former  is 
considered  in  a  moral  point  of  view;  the  latter  in  a 
aclentifick  or  technical  point  of  view ;  the  freemasons 
have  bound  themselves  together  by  a  law  of  secrecy 
not  to  reveal  some  part  of  their  proceedings ;  the  pro- 
emu  by  which  paper  is  made  has  undergone  consider- 
able improvements  since  Its  first  invention ; 

Batnrnian  Juno  now,  with  double  care, 

Attends  the  fatal  process  of  the  wary- Dana* . 

Tba  proceeding  and  progress  both  refer  to  the  moral 
actions  of  men ;  but  thtprocteding  simply  denotes  the 
act  of  going  on,  or  doing  something:  the  progress  de- 
notes an  approximation  to  the  end:  the  proceeding 
may  be  only  a  partial  action,  comprehending  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end ;  but  the  progress  is  applied  to 
that  which  requires  time,  and  a  regular  succession  of 
actton.  to  bring  it  to  a  completion ;  that  is  a  proceeding 
la  which  every  man  is  tried  in  a  court  of  law;  that  to 
uprogress  which  one  makes  in  learning,  by  the  addi- 
tion to  one* s  knowledge:  hence  we  do  not  talk  of  the 
proceeding  of  life,  but  of  the  progress  of  fife;  'De- 
votion bestows  that  enlargement  of  heart  In  the  service 
of  God,  which  is  the  greatest  principle  both  of  perse- 
verance and  progress  la  virtue.*— •Blaul 

PROCEEDING,  TRANSACTION. 
Proceeding  signifies  literally  the  thing  that  proceeds ; 
•set  treneactien  the  thing  transacted  :  the  former  is, 
therefore,  of  something  that  is  going  forward;  the 
latter  of  something  that  is  already  done:  we  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  whole  proceeding;  we  Inquire  Into  the 
whole  transection.  The  proceeding  Is  ssid  of  every 
riuah  goes  forward  through 


rof  men;  thatremsaasum  oily  comprehends 
tors  which  have  been  deliberately  transacted 
l  to  a  conclusion :  in  this  sense  we  use  the 


the  agency  of  i 
those  matters  i 

or  brought  to  «  vuuvihmuii  ;  id  uiiB  rdr  we  use  me 
word  proceeding  in  application  to  an  affray  In  the 
street;  and  the  word  transaction  to  some  commercial 
negotiation  that  has  been  carried  on  between  certain 
persons.  The  proceeding  marks  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding; as  when  we  speak  of  the  proceedings  in  a 
court  of  law;  »The  proceedings  of  a  council  of  old 
men  in  an  American  tribe,  we  are  lold,  were  no  leas 
formal  and  sagacious  than  those  in  a  senate  in  more 
polished  republicks.'— RosxaTson.  The  transaction 
marks  the  business  transacted ;  as  the  transaction*  on 
the  Exchange;  «It  was  Both  well's  interest  to  cover,  if 


TRADE,  COMMERCE,  TRAFFICK,  DEALING. 

Trade,  in  Italian  trutto,  Latin  tracto  to  treat,  signi- 
fies the  transaction  of  business ;  commerce,  v.  Inter- 
course; traffic*,  in  French  traffiaue,  Italian  traffic^ 
compounded  or  fro  or  irons  and  facio,  signifies  to 
make  over  from  one  to  another;  dealing,  from  the 
verb  to  deal,  in  German  theiUn  to  divide,  signifies  to 
put  in  parts  according  to  a  certain  ratio,  or  at  a  given 
price. 

The  leading  idea  in  trade  is  that  of  carrying  on  busi- 
ness for  purposes  of  gain ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
trad*:  commerce  is  a  mode  of  trass  by  exchange: 
traffic*  is  a  sort  of  personal  trade,  a  sending  from 
hand  to  hand ;  dealing  Is  a  bargaining  or  calculating 
kind  of  trade.  Trade  is  either  on  a  large  or  •mail 
scale;  commerce  Is  always  on  a  large  scale :  we  may 
trade  retail  or  wholesale;  we  always  carry  on  cam 
auras  by  wholesale :  trade  is  either  within  or  without 
the  country;  commerce  Is  always  between  different 
countries:  there  may  be  a  trade  between  two  towns; 
but  there  Is  a  commerce  between  England  and  America, 
between  France  and  Germany:  hence  it  arises  that 
the  general  term  trade  Is  of  tnferloor  Import  when 
compared  with  commerce.  The  commerce  of  a  coun- 
try, in  the  abstract  and  general  sense;  conveys  more  to 
our  mind,  and  is  a  more  noble  expression,  than  the 
trade  of  the  country,  as  the  merchant  ranks  higher 
than  the  tradesman,  and  a  commercial  bouse,  than  s 
trading  concern; 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce^ 

By  which  remotest  regions  are  ally'd ; 

Which  makes  one  city  of  the  universe, 

Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  supply*d. 

Darns*. 
Nevertheless  the  word  trade  may  be  used  in  the  same 
general  and  enlarged  sense :  'Trade,  without  enlarging 
the  British  territories,  hss  given  us  a  kind  of  additional 
empire.'— Annuo*.  Trait  may  be  altogether  domes- 
rick,  and  between  neighbours ;  the  treffick  is  that  which 
goes  forward  between  persons  at  a  distance:  In  this 
manner  there  may  be  a  great  traffic*  between  two 
■  between    —  -•---•- 


towns  or  cities, 

the  different  counties ; 


en  London  and  the  capitals  of 


The  line  of  Ninus  this  poor  comfort  brings, 
We  sell  their  dust,  and  traffic*  for  their  kTnrs. 
Darns*. 
Trade  may  consist  simply  in  buying  and  selling  no- 
cording  to  a  stated  valuation;  dealings  are  carried  on 
in  matters  that  admit  of  a  variation:  hence  we  speak 
of  dealers  in  wool,  in  corn,  seeds,  and  the  like,  who 
buy  up  portions  of  these  foods,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  market 

These  terms  will  also  admit  of  an  extended  apailea 
lion :  hence  we  speak  of  the  risk  of  trade,  the  narrow- 
ness of  a  trading  spirit :  the  commerce  of  the  world,  a 
legal  or  illicit  commerce ;  to  make  a  traffic*  of  honours, 
ofjorinclDles,  of  places,  and  the  like ;  plain  dealing  or 

INTERCOURSE,  COMMUNICATION.  CON- 
NEXION, COMMERCE. 

Intercourse,  In  Latin  intereuroms,  signifies  literally  a 
running  between;  communication,  the  act  of  commu- 
nicating or  having  some  things  In  common ; 
is  the  stats  of  be* "' 
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1  aura  a  merehaadiss,  signifies 
literally  an  exchange  of  merchandise  and  geoeraUy  an 
Interchange.  .... 

The  intercourse  and  commerce  subsist  only  between 
person*;  the  communication  and  connexion  between 
persons  and  tbinga.  The  intercourse  with  persune 
may  be  carried  on  in  various  forms ;  either  by  au  inter" 
change  of  civilities,  which  la  a  friendly  intercourse; 
an  exchange  of  commodities,  which  is  a  commercial 
intercourse  i  or  an  exchange  of  words,  which  la  a 
verbal  and  partial  intercourse;  <Tbe  world  is  main- 
tained by  intercourse.1'-' South.  Tbe  communication, 
In  this  sense,  is  a  species  of  intercourse;  namely,  that 
which  consists  in  the  communication  oC  one's  thoughts 
|o  another ;  '  How  happy  Is  an  intellectual  being,  who, 
by  prayer  and  meditation,  opens  this  comsnunieaUon 
between  God  and  his  own  soui.'— Addison.  The 
connexion  consists  of  a  permanent  intercourse,  since 
one  who  has  a  regular  intercourse  for  purposes  of 
trade  with  another  is  said  to  have  a  connexion  with 
him,  or  to  stand  In  connexion  with  biro.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  a  partial  intercourse  or  communication 
where  there  la  no  erasdim,  nothing  to  bind  or  link 
the  parties  to  each  other;  but  there  cannot  be  a  con- 
nexion which  Is  not  kept  up  by  continual  intercourse : 
'A  very  material  part  of  our  happiness  or  misery  arises 
from  \k<i  connexions  we  have  with  those  around  uV— 
Blam. 

The  commerce  is  a  species  of  general  but  close  inter- 
eouree;  it  may  consist  either  of  frequent  meeting  and 
regular  co-operation,  or  in  cohabitation:  in  this  sense 
we  speak  of  the  commerce  of  men  one  with  another, 
or  the  cowmercs  of  man  and  wife,  of  parents  and 
children,  and  the  like ;  *  I  shoold  vetitvre'to  call  polite- 
ness benevolence  in  trifles,  or  the  preference  of  others 
to  oursslves,  in  little,  daily,  and  hourly  occurrences  in 
the  commerce  of  life.1— Chatham. 

As  it  respects  things,  cemtmuuicaJien  b  said  of  places 
in  the  proper  sense ;  connexion  mused  for  things  in  the 
proper  or  improper  sense:  there  is  said  to  be  a  commu- 
nication between  two  rooms  when  there  is  a  passage 
•pen  from  one  mine  other;  oonbxmmhasacsaaiesani 
with  another  when  there  Is  a  common  passage  or 
thoroughfare  to  them :  a  communieation  is  kept  up 
between  two  countries  by  means  of  regular  or  irre- 
pitar  conveyances;  a  connexion  suhsbim  between  two 
lawns  when  the  inhabitants  trade  with  each  other,  hv 
wrmarry,  and  the  like. 

INTERCHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  RECIPROCITY. 

Interchange  is  a  frequent  and  mutual  exchange 
(v.  Change);  exchange  consists  of  one  act  only;  an 
tnUrmsange  consists  of  many  acts:  an  interchange  is 
used  only  in  the  moral  sense ;  exchange  is  used  mostly 
In  the  proper  sense :  an  interchange  of  civilities  keeps 
alive  good  will:  'Kindness  la  preserved  by  a  constant 
interchange  or  pleasure*'— Johnsoh.  An  exchange 
of  commodities  is  a  convenient  mode  of  trade ;  'The 
whole  course  of  nature  is  a  great  exchange.*— South. 

Interchange  Is  an  act ;  reciprocity  is  an  abstract  pro- 
perty :  by  an  interchange  of  sentiment,  friendships  are 
engendered ;  the  reciprocity  of  good  services  is  what 
renders  them  doubly  acceptable  to  those  who  do  them; 
and  to  those  who  receive  them ;  *  The  services  of  the 
*  poor,  and  the  protection  of  the  rich,  become  recipro- 
eaUm  necessary.'— Blair- 

MUTUAL,  RECIPROCAL. 
Mutual,  In  Latin  mntuvs,  from  mute  to  change,  sig- 
nifies exchanged  so  aa  to  be  equal  or  the  same  on  both 
aides ;  reciprocal,  in  Latin  reerpreeus,  from  reeipie  to 
take  back,  signifies  giving  backward  and  forward  by 
weycf  return.  Mutual  supposes  a  sameness  in  con- 
avion  at  the  same  time :  reeiprocai  supposes  an  alter- 
nation or  succession  of  rerurns,  *  Exchange  Is  free 
and  voluntary;  wo  give  In  exchange,  and  this  action 
Is  mutual;  return  Is  made  either  according  to  low  or 
equity ;  it  is  obligatory,  and  when  equally  obligatory 
on  each  in  return  It  Is  reciprocal.  Voluntary  disinter- 
ested services  rendered  to  each  other  are  mutual:  im- 
posed or  merited  services,  returned  from  one  to  the 
other,  ore  reciprocal:  friends  render  one  another 
mutual  services;  the  services  between  servants  and 

•VideRoubaud:  "MuXaa^mdproqoe." 


saastersaro  ieei>iceay.  The  beafmad  sari  wife  plain* 
their  faith  to  each  other  amlasfTa;  they  are  rtokpre* 
calif  bound  to  keep  their  vow  of  fidelity.  The  seats- 
ment  le  mutual,  the  tie  is  reciprocal.  Mutual  ananas 
mostly  to  matters  of  will  and  opinion,  a  mutotul  aoea> 
tion,  a  mutual  inclination  to  oblige,  a  mutual  Interest 
for  each  other's  comfort,  a  mutual  concern  to  avoid 
that  which  will  displease  the  other;  these  are  the  sand- 
meats  which  render  the  marriage  stale  happy;  'The 
soul  and  spirit  that  animates  and  keeps  ap  society  is 
mutual  trust.1— fiotrra.  Reciprocal,  ties,  reeiprocai 
bonds,  reciprocal  rights,  reeiprocai  duties;  these  an 
what  every  one  ought  to  bear  in  mind  aa  a  member  of 
society,  that  he  may  expect  of  no  man  more  than  what 
In  equity  he  ttl  disposed  to  return ;  *  Life  cannot  subsist 
ia  society  but  by  reciprocal  conceaakjos.'— Josnreou. 
Mutual  applies  to  nothing  but  what  is  personal ;  reof 
precal  is  applied  to  tbinga  remote  from  the  Men  of 
personality,  aa  reciprocal  verbs,  reeiprocai  terms,  rtmr 
proeal  relations,  and  the  like. 

TO  CHANGE.  EXCHANGE,  BARTER, 
SUBSTITUTE. 

Change,  n.  To  change,  alter;  exchange  m  earn* 
pounded  of  e  or  ox  ana  change,  signifying  to  change 

In  the  place  of  another;  barter  is  supposed  f 

from  the  French  barater,  a  sea  term  for  Indei 
tion,  and  asm  for  circumvention ;  hence  it  I 


the  meaning  of  a  mercenary  exchange;  substitute, 
in  French  substitut,  Lathi  substitutes,  from  sub  ami 
stelae,  signifies  to  place  one  thing  in  the  room  of 
another. 

Tbe  idea  of  putting  one  thing  In  the  place  of  another 
»  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary  la  tbe  manner 
and  the  object.  Change  Is  tbe  genertck,  the  rest  am 
specifick  terms :  whatever  is  exchanged,  bartered,  or 
substituted,  Is  changed :  but  not  nice  nersd.  Change,  is 
applied  In  general  to  things  of  the  same  kind,  or  of 
different  kinds ;  exchange  to  articles  of  property  or 
possession ;  barter  to  all  articles  of  merchandise;  saft- 
stitute  to  all  matters  of  service  and  office. 

Tbinga  rather  than  persons  are  the  proper  Objects 
for  changing  and  exchanging,  although  whatever  one 
has  a  control  over  maybe  changed  or  exchanged;  a 
king  may  change  his  ministers ;  governments  exchange 

gisoners  of  war.  Things  only  are  the  proper  objects 
r  barter;  but,  to  the  shame  of  humanity,  there  are 
to  be  found  people  who  will  barter  their  countrymen* 
and  even  their  relatives,  for  a  paltry  trinket 

Substituting  may  either  have  persons  or  throgafoff 
an  object ;  one  man  may  be  substituted  for  another,  or 
one  word  substituted  for  another. 

The  act  of  changing  or  substituting  requires  but 
one  person  for  an  agent;  that  of  exchanging  and  bar* 
taring  requires  two:  a  person  canvass  his  things  or 
substitutes  one  for  another ;  hot  one  person  evtjtingm 
or  barters  with  another. 

Change  ia  used  likewise  Intransitively,  tbe  others 
always  transitively ;  things  change  of  themselves,  hat 
persons  always  exchange,  barter,  or  substitute  tbinga. 
Changing  is  not  advisable,  it  is  seldom  advantageous  ; 
there  is  a  exeater  chance  of  changing  for  the  worse, 
titan  for  the  better;  it  ia  set  on  foot  by  caarioooraanm 
iban  by  prudence  and  necessity ; 
Those  who  beyond  sea  go  will  sadly  And 
They  change  then  climate  only,  not  their  mmd 

CaaccH. 
Exchanging  is  convenient ;  It  Is  founded  not  so  mack 
on  the  intrinsic  value  of  things,  as  their  relative  utility 
to  the  parties  concerned;  its  end  is  mutual  accommo- 
dation ;  '  Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tin  of  has 
own  country  Into  gold,  and  exchangee  its  wool  for 
rubies.'— Aomson.     Bartering  is  profitable:  It  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  principle  or'  mercantile  calculation ;  the 
productiveness,  and  not  the  worth  of  the  thing  is  con- 
sidered ;  its  main  object  Is  gain  ; 
If  tbe  great  end  of  being  can  be  lost, 
And  thus  perverted  to  the  worst  of  crimes ; 
Let  os  shake  off  denrav'd  humanity, 
Exchange  conditions  with  tbe  savage  brute, 
And  for  bis  blameless  instinct  barter  reason. 

HAFSJtSj 

Substituting  b  a  matter  of  necessity ;  it  springs  from 
the  necessity  of  supplying  a  deficiency  by  some  eqo> 
vaissttt  it  serves  for  the  aacomaiodafJon  of  the  party- 
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whose  place  it  filled  up* « Let  never  Insuhed  beauty 
■doit  a  second  time  Into  tier  presence  the  wretch  who 
bee  once  attempted  to  ridicule  religion,  and  to  substi- 
tute other  aids  to  human  frailty.'— Hawkbswobth. 

In  the  figurative  application  these  terms  bear  die 
same  analogy  to  each  other.  A  person  changes  his 
opinions ;  but  a  proneness  to  such  changes  evinces  a 
want  of  firmness  in  the  character.  The  good  king  at 
his  death  exchange*  a  temporal  for  an  eternal  orown. 
The  mercenary  trader  barters  his  conscience  for  paltry 
pelt  Hen  of  dogmatical  tempers  substitute  assertion 
for  proof,  and  abuse  for  argument. 

fO  EXCHANGE,  BARTER,  TRUCK,  COMMUTE. 
To  exchange  (e.  To  change)  is  the  general  term 
signifying  to  take  one  for  another,  or  put  one  thing  in 
tile  place  of  another ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  ex- 
changing; to  barter  (v.  To  change)  is  to  exchange 
one  article  of  trade  for  another;  to  truck,  from  the 
Greek  raorrfm  to  wheel,  signifying  to  bandy  about,  is 
a  ihmiiiar  term  to  express  a  familiar  action  for  ex- 
changing one  article  or  private  property  for  another; 
commute,  from  the  Latin  syllable  cam  or  contra  and 
unto  to  change,  signifies  an  exchanging  one  mode  of* 

Knishmcnt  for  another.    We  may  exchange  one  book 
■  another,  or  one  moral  object  for  another ; 
Pleasure  can  be  exchanged  only  for  pieasore. 

»  Hawkbswobth. 

Traders  tartar  trinkets  for  gold  dust;  so  also  in  the 
figurative  sense  men  barter  their  consciences  for  gold : 
*  Some  men  are  willing  to  barter  their  blood  for  lucre.' 
—Bosks.    Coachmen  or  stablemen  true*  a  whip  for 
a  handkerchief; 
Shows  all  her  secrets  of  house-keeping, 
For  candles  now  she  trucks  her  dripping.— Swirr. 
The  government  commute  the  punishment  of  death 
for  that  of  banishment;  'Henry  levied  upon  his  vas- 
sale  in  Normandy  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their 
service,  and  this  commutation,  by  reason  of  the  great 
distaooe,  was  still  more  advantageous  to  his  English 

"!•— HOBM. 


TO  BUY,  PURCHASE,  BARGAIN,  CHEAPEN. 

Bum,  In  Saxon  byegean,  Is  In  all  probability  connect- 
ed with  bargain  ;  purchase,  in  French  pourchasser, 
.Urn  die  word  pursue,  p  oursuivre,  comes  from  the  Latin 
Mrveeaer,  signifying  to  obtain  by  a  particular  effort ; 
bargain,  in  Welch  bargen,  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  German  borgen  to  borrow,  and  bnrge  a  surety ; 
sleeps*  is  In  Saxon  ceapan,  German  kaujen,  Dutch 
hoopen  to  buy,  fee. 

Bum  and  purchase  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other,  both  In  sense  and  application ;  but  the  latter  Is  a 
term  of  more  refinement  than  the  former:  bum  may 
always  be  substituted  for  purchase  without  Impro- 
priety ;  but  purchase  would  be  sometimes  ridiculous 
In  the  familiar  application  of  bug:  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  bought;  luxuries  ate  purchased. 

The  character  istick  Idea  of  buying  kt  that  of  expend- 
ing money  according  to  a  certain  rule,  and  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose ;  that  of  purchasing  Is  the  procuring  the 
tiling:  the  propensity  of  buying  whatever  conies  in 
one's  way  Is  very  injurious  to  the  circumstances  of 
some  people ;  *  It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  ob- 
serve, wherever  I  go,  how  much  skill,  in  buying  all 
ssmmer  of  things,  there  is  necessary  to  defend  yourself 
from  being  cheated.*— Stbb  lb.  What  it  Is  not  con- 
venient to  procure  for  ourselves,  we  may  commission 
another  to  purchase  for  us;  so  in  the  figurative  ac- 
ceptation we  may  purchase  onr  pleasures  at  a  dear 
rate; 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage 
.    And  purchase  friends.— Shaksfsabe. 

Burning  implies  simply  the  exchange  of  one's  money 
for  a  commodity ;  bargaining  and  cheapening  have 
ttkewise  respect  to  the  price :  to  bargain  is  to  make  a 
speciflck  agreement  as  to  the  price ; 

So  York  must  alt,  and  fret,  and  bhe  Ms  tongue. 

While  bis  own  lands  are  bargain' d  for,  ana  sold. 

SflAKSFBABB. 

To  cheapen  Is  not  only  to  lower  the  price  asked,  but 
to  deal  m  such  thugs  as  are  cheap;  trade  is  supported 


b*  burners;  bargainers  and  cfaas^iurt  ore  not  accept- 
able  customers:  mean  people  are  prone  to  bargaining; 
poor  people  are  obliged  to  cheapen;  'You  msy  see 
many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in  Ms  hands, 
moulding  it  into  several  different  cocks,  examining 
sometimes  the  lining,  and  sometimes  the  button,  during 
the  whole  comae  of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would 
think  be  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  Is 
talking  of  the  fate  of  the  British  nation.'— ADDtson. 

ARTICLE,  CONDITION,  TERM. 

Article,  in  French  article,  Latin  articulus  a  joint  or 
a  part  of  a  member;  condition,  in  French  condition, 
Latin  conditio,  from  eondo  to  build  or  form,  signifies 
properly  the  thing  framed;  term,  in  French  terms, 
Latin  terminus  a  boundary,  signifies  the  point  to  which 
one  is  fixed. 

These  words  agree  In  their  application  to  matters  of 
compact,  or  understanding  between  man  and  man. 
Article  and  condition  are  used  in  both  numbers;  term* 
only  In  the  plural  In  this  sense:  the  former  may  be 
used  for  any  point  individually;  the  latter  for  all  the 
points  collectively :  article  is  employed  for  all  matters 
which  are  drawn  out  in  speclfick  articles  or  points ;  as 
the  articles  of  an  Indenture,  of  a  capitulation,  or  am 
agreement.  Condition  respects  any  point  that  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  ground  of  obligation  or  engagement :  it  Is 
used  for  the  general  transactions  of  men,  in  which 
they  reciprocally  bind  themselves  to  return  certain 
equivalents.  The  word  term*  Is  employed  In  regard 
to  mercantile  transactions  \  as  the  terms  of  any  oar* 
gain,  the  terms  of  any  agreement,  the  terms  on  which 
any  thing  is  bought  or  sold. 

Articles  are  mostly  voluntary;  they  are  admitted 
by  mutual  agreement :  conditions  are  frequently  com- 
pulsory, sometimes  hard ;  they  are  submitted  to  from 
policy  or  necessity:  terms  are  dictated  by  interest  or 
equity;  they  are  fair,  or  unfair,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  parties ;  they  are  submitted  or  agreed 
to.  Articles  are  drawn  up  between  parties  who  nave 
to  co-operate ; ■ In  the  mean  time,  they  have  ordered  the 
preliminary  treaty  to  be  published,  with  observations 
on  each  article,  in  order  to  quiet  toe  minds  of  the 
people.'— Stssls.  Men  undertake  particular  offices 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  stipulated  remuneration 

The  Trojan  by  his  word  Is  bound  to  take 

The  same  condition*  which  himself  did  make. 

DSTDBIt. 

Men  enter  Into  dealings  with  each  other  on  definite  and 
precise  terms  ; 
Those  mountains  fill'd  with  firs,  that  lower  land 
If  you  consent,  the  Trojans  shall  command  ; 
CalPd  into  part  of  what  Is  ours,  and  there, 
On  terms  agreed,  the  common  country  share. 

Drtobw. 
Clergymen  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  established 
church  before  they  are  admitted  to  perform  its  sacred 
functions;  in  so  doing  they  are  presumed  to  be  free 
agents ;  but  they  are  not  free  to  swerve  from  these 
articles  while  they  remain  In  the  church,  and  receive 
its  emoluments:  in  all  auctions  there  are  certain  eon* 
diUene  with  which  all  must  comply  who  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  sale :  in  the  time  of  war  h  Is 
the  business  of  the  victor  to  prescribe  terms  pa  the 
vanquished ;  with  the  latter  It  Is  a  matter  of  prudence 
whether  they  shall  be  eccepted  or  rejected. 

TRADER,  MERCHANT,  TRADESMAN. 
Trader  signifies  In  general  any  one  who  deals  hi 
goods,  whether  In  a  large  or  a  small  way,  and  la  used 
therefore  In  the  meet  extended  sense ; 

Now  tho  victory 's  won, 
•    We  return  to  our  lasses  like  fortunate  traders, 

Triumphant  with  spoils.— Darns*. 
Merchant  dznitbs  one  dealing  in  foreign  merchandise, 
and,  for  the  most 'part,  In  a  large  way ; 
France  hath  flawM  the  league,  and  hath  attach*d 
Our  merchants*  goods  at  Bourdeaux— Shaksfbabi 
Hence  these  two  terms  may  beosed  in  contradistinction) 
to  each  other;  'Many  traders  wiH  necessitate  mar 
chants  to  trade  for  less  profit,  and  consequently  be 
t  more  frugal.'— Cuilo  {On  Trade}.    A  tradesman  ie  si 
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retail  dealer  who  commonly  exposes  «- 

Cblick  shop;  'Prom  a  plnfo  trades***  in  a  snop, 
is  now  grown  t>  very  rich  country  gentleman.'— 
Aaaurnxor. 


i  goods  in  a 
» in  a  shop, 


ARTIST,  ARTISAN,  ARTIFICER,  MBCH ANIOK. 

jtrtist  is  a  practiserof  the  fine  arts;  artisan,  is  a 
acacUser  of  the  vulgar  arts;  artificer,  from  era  and 
/sefo,  is  one  who  does  or  makes  according  to  art; 
wuchanick  Is  an  artie an  In  the  mseasm'dr  aits. 

Ttie  art  wc  ranks  higher  than  the  oritsax ;  the  former 
requires  intellectual  refinement  in  the  exercise  of  his 
art;  tho  latter  requires  nothing  but  to  know  the 
general  rules  of  his  art.  The  musician,  painter,  and 
sculptor  are  artisU  ;  '  If  ever  this  country  saw  an  age 
pf  artists,  it  is  the  preseut ;  her  painters,  sculptors, 
and  engravers  are  now  the  only  schools  properly  so 
called.'-  CuMBKSLAHD.  The  carpenter,  the  sign- 
painter,  and  the  blacksmith  are  artisans;  'The  mer- 
chant, tradesman,  and  artisan  will  have  their  profit 
upon  all  the  multiplied  wants,  comforts,  and  Indul- 
gences of  civilized  life.'— Combbblamb.  The  arti- 
ficer  is  an  intermediate  term  between  the  artist  and 
the  artisan :  manufacturers  are  artificers ;  and  South, 
In  his  sermons,  calls  the  Author  of  the  universe  the 
great  Artificer;  *  Man  must  be  in  a  certain  degree  the 
artificer  of  his  own  happiness ;  the  tools  and  materials 
may  be  put  Into  his  bands  by  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence, but  the  workmanship  must  be  his  own/— Cum- 
berland. The  mechanic!:  is  that  species  of  artisan 
who  works  at  arts  purely  mechanical,  in  distinction 
from  those  which  contribute  to  the  completion  and  em- 
beUishment  of  any  objects ;  on  this  ground  a  shoe- 
maker is  a  wuckanick,  but  a  common  painter  is  a 
simple  artisan ;  «  The  concurring  assent  of  the  world 
In  preferring  gentlemen  to  mcehanicks  seems  founds 
In  that  preference  which  the  rational  part  of  our  na- 
ture is  entitled  to  above  the  animal.'— Baetlbtt. 


WRITER,  PENMAN,  SCRIBE. 
Writer  is  an  indefinite  term ;  every  one  who  writes 
Is  called  a  writer;  but  none  are  penmen  but  such  as 
are  expert  at  their  pen.  Many  who  profess  to  teach 
writing  are  themselves  but  sorry  writers:  the  best 
penmen  are  not  always  the  best  teachers  of  writing. 
The  scribe  is  one  who  writes  for  the  purpose  of  copy- 
lag  :  be  is  therefore  an  official  writer. 

WRITER,  AUTHOR. 
Writer  refers  us  to  the  act  of  writing ;  author  to  the 
act  of  inventing.  There  are  therefore  many  writers, 
who  are  not  authors;  but  there  is  no  author* of  books 
who  may  not  be  termed  a  writer :  compilers  and  con- 
tributors to  periodical  works  are  writers,  but  not  au- 
thors. Poets  and  historians  are  more  properly  termed 
anthors  than  writers. 

FARMER,  HUSBANDMAN,  AGRICULTURIST. 

Farmer,  from  the  Saxon  feorm  food,  signifies  one 

managing  a  /arm,  or  cultivating  the  ground  for  a  sub- 


To  check  this  plague,  the  skilful  farmer  chaff 
And  blazing  straw  before  his  orchard  burns. 

Thomsok. 
Busbandnan  is  one  following  husbandry,  that  is,  the 
tillage  of  land  by  manual  labour;  the  farmer,  there- 
fore conducts  the  concern,  and  the  husbandman  labours 
under  his  direction; 

Old  husbandman  I  at  Sabinnm  know, 
Who,  for  another  year,  dig,  plough,  and  tow. 

Dbuhak. 


jtgricutturist,  from  the  Latin  ager  a  field,  and  celo  to 
till,  signifies  any  one  engaged  In  the  art  of  cultivation. 
The  farmer  is  always  a  practitioner ;  the  agriculturist 
maybe  a  mere  theorist ;  the  farmer  follows  husbandry 
solely  as  a  means  of  living;  the  agriculturist  follows 
ft  as  a  science:  the  former  tills  the  land  upon  given 
admitted  principles;  the  latter  frames  new  principles,  or 
alters  those  that  are  established.  Between  the  farmer 
and  the  agriculturist  there  is  the  same  difference  as 
Between  practice  a>ut  theory:  the  former  maybe  as- 


sisted by  the  latter,  so  long  as  they  can  go  hand  fa 
hand;  but  in  the  case  of  a  coffleion,  tbe /«rsi*r  will  be  of 
more  service  to  himself  and  bis  country  than  the  agri- 
culturist: farming  brings  immediate  profit  from  per- 
sonal service ;  agriculture  may  only  promise  future, 
and  consequently  contingent,  advantages;  'An  im- 
proved and  improving  agriculture  which  Implies  a 
great  augmentation  of  labour,  baa  not  yet  found  itself 
at  a  stand.'— Bcrxk. 


RURAL,  RUSTICS. 

Although  both  these  terms,  from  the  Latin  re*  coon 
try,  signify  belonging  to  the  country ;  yet  the  former  is 
used  in  a  good,  and  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent 


Rural  applies  to  all  country  objects,  except 
man;  it  is,  therefore,  always  connected  with  the 
charms  of  nature:  ruetich  applies  only  to  persona, or 
what  Is  personal,  in  the  country,  and  is,  therefore, 
always  associated  with  the  want  of  culture.  Rural 
scenery  Is  always  interesting ;  but  the  ruetich  mannera 
of  the  peasants  have  frequently  too  mueb  that  Is  un- 
cultivated and  rude  In  tbem  to  be  agreeable:  a  rural 
habitation  may  be  fitted  for  persons  in  a  higher  sea* 
tion; 

E'en  now,  methlnka,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 

I  see  the  raral  virtues  leave  the  land. 

Goldsmith 
A  ruetich  cottage  is  adapted  only  for  the  poorer  inha- 
bitants of  the  country ;  *  The  freedom  and  laxity  of  a 
ruetich  life  produces  remarkable  particularities  of  COn- 
dUCl.*— JoHBSON. 


COUNTRYMAN,  PEASANT.  SWAIN,  HINII, 
RUSTICK,  CLOWN. 

Countryman*  that  Is,  a  man  of  the  country,  or  one 
belonging  to  the  country.  Is  the  general  term  apntt  • 
cable  to  all  Inhabiting  the  country,  in  distinction iftoaa 
a  townsman;  peasant,  in  French  payean,  from  sua/*, 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense  for  any  <       ' 


among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Continent,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence used  in  poetry  or  the  grave  style;  swam  tn 
the  Saxon  signified  a  labourer,  but  It  has  acquired, 
from  Its  use  in  poetry,  the  higher  signification  of  a 
shepherd ;  hind  may  in  all  probability  signify  one  who 
b  in  the  back  ground,  an  Inferiour ;  ruetich,  from  res 
the  country,  signifies  one  born  and  bred  in  the  conn 
try;  clown,  contracted  from  eolonus  a  husbandmaoL 
signifies  of  course  a  menial  in  the  country. 

Alt  these  terms  are  employed  as  epithets  to  persona, 
and  principally  to  such  as  live  in  the  country:  the 
term  countryman  Is  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense,  and 
may  comprehend  persons  of  different  descriptions;  it 
designates  nothing  more  than  habitual  residence  in  the 
country;  '  Though  considering  my  former  condition,  I 
may  now  be  called  a  countryman:  yet  you  cannot  call 
me  a  rustich  (as  you  would  Imply  in  your  letter)  as 
long  as  I  live  in  so  civil  and  noble  a  family.*— Howblju 
The  other  terms  are  employed  for  the  lower  orders  of 
countrymen,  but  with  collateral  ideas  favourable  or 
unfavourable  annexed  to  them.  The  peasant  is  a 
countryman  who  follows  rural  occupations  for  a  liveli- 
hood. He  is  commonly  considered  as  a  labourer,  and 
contracted  in  his  education ;  ( If  by  the  poor  measures 
and  proportions  of  a  man  we  may  take  an  estimate  of 
this  great  action  (our  Saviour's  coming  In  the  flesh), 
we  shall  quickly  find  how  irksome  It  a  to  flesh  and 
Mood  "  to  nave  been  happy,"  to  descend  some  steps 
lower,  to  exchange  the  estate  of  a  prince  for  that  ofa 
psasanV— South.  Swain,  hind,  both  convey  the  idea 
of  innocence  In  an  bumble  station,  and  are  therefore 
always  employed  in  poetry  lit  a  good  sense; 
As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air, 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields  the  swam 
-----        -    '  .— Tbtomsob. 


The  huYring  ami  bis  oxen  shall  disjoin. 

Darns*. 
Rustich  and  clown  both  convey  tbe  Idea  of  that  un 
couth  rudeness  and  ignorance  which  is  In  reality  found 
among  the  lowest  orders  of  countrymen; 
In  arguing  too  tbe  parson  own'u  his  skill, 
For  ev'n  tho'  vanqulsh'd  be  could  argue  still; 
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While  wards  of  teemed  length  and  thundering 
ad 
,'d  die  gazing  ruetieks  rang'd  around. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Til*  astonlsh'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest, 
By  the  bard  band  of  unrelenting  clowns 
Robb'd.— Tnouson. 

CULTIVATION,  TILLAGE,  HUSBANDRY. 
Cultivation  has  a  much  more  comprehensive  mean- 
Hg  than  either  tillage  or  husbandry; 

O  soAJy  swelling  hills 
On  which  the  power  of  cultivation  lies, 
And  Joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toll. 

Thomson. 
Tillage  fa  a  mode  of  cultivation  that  extends  no  far- 
ther than  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed ;  cultivation  Includes  the  whole  |iro- 
cess  by  which  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  brought  to 


cess  by  wl 
Maturity. 


We  may  till  without  cultivating  but  we 
cannot  cultivate,  as  far  as  respects  the  soil,  without 


by  Ullage  and  agriculture  had  there  increased  to  a 
great  multitude.'— Hume.  Husbandry  Is  more  exten- 
sive In  Its  meaning  than  tillage,  but  not  so  extensive 
as  cultivation;  » We  find  an  Image  of  the  two  states, 
the  contemplative  and  the  active,  figured  out  in  the 
parsons  of  Abel  and  Cain,  by  the  two  primitive  trades, 
that  of  the  shepherd  and  that  of  the  husbandman,'— 
Bacon. 

Tillage  respects  the  act  only  of  tilling  the  ground ; 
knskanaty  is  employed  lor  the  office  of  cultivating  for 
dosnestkk  purposes.    A  cultivator  is  a  general  term, 
i  only  by  the  object  that  is  cultivated,  as  the  cvJ- 


atmr  of  the  grape,  or  the  dive;  a  tUUr  Is  a  labourer 

the  soil  who  petronns  that  office  for  another;  a 

%nsh*ndman  is  an  humble  species  of  cultivator,  who 

"    "■' "*      i  the  whole  office  of  cultivating  the 


Mmself  nerforms 
esound  lor  domes 


BBAMAN,  WATERMAN,  SAILOR.  MARINER, 
BOATMAN,  FERRYMAN. 

All  these  words  denote  persons  occupied  in  naviga- 
tion ;  the  teaman,  as  iho  word  implies,  follows  his  busi- 
ness on  the  sea  ;  the  waterman  is  one  who  gets  his  live- 
lihood on  fresh  water ;  *  Many  a  lawyer  who  makes  but 
an  indifferent  figure  at  the  bar  might  have  made  a  very 
elegant  waterman.'— Sooth.  The  tailor  and  the  ma- 
rimer  are  both  spedfick  terms  to  designate  the  seaman ; 
•very  sailor  and  mariner  hi  a  seaman;  although  every 
seaman  Is  not  a  sailer  or  mariner;  the  former  h)  one 
who  Is  employed  about  the  laborious  part  of  the 
vessel;  the  latter  is  one  who  traverses  the  ocean  to 
and  fro,  who  is  attached  to  the  water  and  passes  his 
life  upon  iL  *^ 

Men  of  all  ranks  are  denominated  seamen,  whether 
officera  or  men,  whether  In  a  merchantman  or  In  a 
Mag's  ship; 

Thus  the  toss'd  seaman,  after  bolst'rous  storms, 
Lands  on  his  country's  breast.— Lee. 
fatter  is  only  used  for  the  common  men,  or,  in  the  sea 
phrase,  for  those  betyre  1Mb  mast,  particularly  in  vessels 
of  war;  hence  our  sailers  and  soldiers  are  spoken  of 
at  the  defenders  of  our  country ; 
Through  storms  and  tempests  so  the  sailer  drives. 

SmxLtr. 
'  A  mexrimer  is  an  Independent  kind  of  seaman  who 
manages  his  own  vessel  and  goes  on  an  expedition  on 
Ms  own  account ;  fishermen  and  those  who  trade  alon„' 
aha  coast  are  in  a  particular  manner  distinguished  by 
aha  name  of  mariners  ; 

Welcome  to  me,  as  to  a  sinking  mariner 
The  lucky  plank  that  bears  him  to  the  shore. 

Lan. 
Waterman,  boatman,  and  ferryman  are  employed 
aw  persons  who  are  engaged  with  boats;  but  the  term 
waterman  Is  specifically  applied  to  such  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  let  out  their  busts  and  themselves  for  a 
liven  time  •  the  boatman  may  use  a  boat  only  occa- 


slonally  far  the  transfer  of  goods;  a  ferryman  uses  a 
boat  only  for  the  conveyance  of  persona  or  goods 
across  a  particular  river  or  piece  of  water. 

MARITIME,  MARINE,  NAVAL,  NAUTICAL. 
Maritime  and  surrrat,  from  the  Latin  mare  a  sea, 

S nines  belonging  to  the  sea ;  novo/,  from  navis  a 
p,  signifies  belonging  to  a  ship;  and  nautical,  from 
nauta  a  sailor)  signifies  belonging  to  a  sailor,  or  to 
navigation. 

Countries  and  places  are  denominated  maritime  from 
their  proximity  to  the  sea,  or  their  great  intercourse  by 
sea ;  hence  England  is  called  the  most  maritime  nation 
in  Europe ;  l  Octavianus  reduced  Lepldus  to  a  neces- 
sity to  beg  bis  life,  and  be  content  to  lead  the  remain* 
der  of  it  In  a  mean  condition  at  Circeli,  a  small  mari- 
time town  among  the  Latins.'— PaioxAOX.  Marine  la 
a  technical  term,  employed  by  persons  In  office,  to  de- 
note that  which  is  officially  transacted  with  regard  to 
the  sea  in  distinction  from  what  passes  on  land :  henoa 
we  speak  of  the  marines  as,  a  species  of  soldiers  acting 
by  sea,  of  the  marine  society,  or  marine  stores;  «A 
man  of  a  very  grave  aspect  required  notice  to  be  given 
of  fats  Intention  to  set  out  on  a  certain  day  on  a  sua* 
marine  voyage.'— Joumbom. 

Naval  Is  another  term  of  art  as  opposed  to  military, 
and  used  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  government 
or  commerce :  hence  we  speak  of  naval  aflhlrs,  > 


officers,  naval  tacticka,  and  the  like ;  '  Sextus  Pompey 
having  together  such  a  naval  force  as  made  up  350 
vessels,  seixed  Sicily.'— Peideaux.  Nautical  in  a 
scientiflck  term,  connected  with  the  science  of  naviga* 
tlon  or  the  management  of  vessels ;  hence  we  talk  of 
nautical  instruction,  of  nautical  calculations;  'He 
itly  showed  by  whom  he  was  drawn,  which  de- 


nted the  nautical  compass  with  aut  magnet,  out 
magna,'— Camden.  The  maritime  laws  or  England 
are  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  naval  power 
which  It  has  so  Justly  acquired.  The  marine  of  Eng- 
land is  one  of  Its  glories.  The  naval  administration 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  brandies  of  our  govern- 
ment In  the  time  of  war.  Nautical  tables,  and  a*s> 
tical  almanacks  have  been  expressly  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  apply  themselves  to  nautical  sub- 
jects. 


MARTIAL,  WARLIKE.  MILITARY,  SOLDIER- 
LIKE. 

Martial,  from  Mare,  the  god  of  war,  Is  the  Latin 
term  for  belonging  to  war:  warlike  stanmes  literally 
like  war%  having  the  image  of  war.  In  sense  then 
terms  approach  so  near  to  each  other,  that  they  may 
be  easily  admitted  to  supply  each  other's  place;  but 
custom,  the  lawgiver  of  language,  has  assigned  an  office 
to  each  that  makes  it  not  altogether  iadmbrent  how 
they  are  used.  Martial  Is  both  a  technical  and  a 
more  comprehensive  term  than  warlike ;  on  the  other 
band,  warlike  designates  the  temper  of  the  individual 
more  than  martial;  we  speak  of  martial  array,  mar- 
tial preparations,  martial  law,  a  court  martial; 
An  active  prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deeds. 
Davos*. 
We  sneak  of  a  warlike  nation,  meaning  n  nation  who 
Is  fond  of  war ;  a  warlike  spirit  or  temper,  also  a  war* 
like  appearance,  inasmuch  as  the  temper  is  visible  in 
the  air  and  carriage  of  a  man ; 

Last  from  the  Volselans  fair  Camilla  same, 
And  led  her  warlike  troops,  a  warriour  dame. 
Darpanv 

Mthtary,  from  miles  a  soldier,  rignHes  belonging  to 
a  soldier,  and  soldier-like  like  a  soldier.  Military  tn 
comparison  with  martial  is  a  term  of  particular  Import ; 
martial  having  always  a  reference  to  war  In  general, 
and  military  to  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  that: 
hence  we  speak  of  military  in  distinction  from  naval, 
as  military  expeditions,  military  movements,  and  the 
.«.. ..^.m. ...     "unpoiighei,,  - 


like;'  The  Tlascalans  were,  like  all  u  _  _  _  _ 
strangers  to  military  order  and  discipline.'—  Robest- 
son.  In  characterising  the  men,  we  should  say  that 
they  had  a  martial  appearance ;  but  In  speaking  of  a 
particular  place,  we  should  say  It  had  a  military  ap- 
pearance, If  there  were  many  soldiers  in  iL 
Military,  compared  with  ssMfer-gfcs,  Is  used  for  tan- 
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body,  and  the  lattnr  for  the  individual.  The  whole 
artny.  is  termed  the  military :  the  conduct  of  in  indi- 
vidual la  #0jdicr44*«  or  otherwise;  'The  fears  of  the 
Spaniards  led  them  to  presumptuous  and  unsoldier-like 
dwcussioiis  concerning  the  propriety  of  their  general's 
i'— Rossxtsok. 


TO  PAINT,  DEPICT,  DELINEATE,  SKETCH. 

Petal  and  depict  both  come  from  the  Latin  pingo, 
to  represent  forms  and  figures:  as  a  verb  to  point  Is 
either  literally  to  represent  figures  on  paper,  or  to  re- 
present circumstances  and  events  by  means  of  words; 
to  depict  is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  but  the  former 
word  expresses  a  greater  exercise  of  the  imagination 
than  the  latter :  it  is  the  art  of  the  poet  to  point  nature 
la  lively  colours :  it  Is  the  art  of  the  historian  or  nar- 
rator to  depict  a  real  scene  of  misery  in  strong  colours. 
As  nouns,  pointing  rather  describes  the  action  or  ope- 
ration, and  picture  ihe  result 

When  we  speak  of  a  good  pointing,  we  think  par- 
ticularly of  its  execution  as  to  drapery,  disposition  of 
colours,  and  the  like ; 

The  printing  is  almost  the  natural  man, 
He  is  but  outside.— Sbaksfkakx. 
When  we  speak  of  a  fine  picture,  we  refer  immediately 
to  the  object  represented,  and  the  impression  which  It 
Is  capable  of  producing  on  the  beholder ;  '  A  picture 
is  a  poem  without  words.'— Addison.  Potntinge  are 
confined  either  to  oil  paintings  or  paintings  In  colours: 
but  every  drawing,  whether  In  pencil,  in  crayons,  or  in 
India  ink,  may  produce  a  picture;  and  we  have  like- 
wise piastres  in  embroidery,  picture*  in  tapestry,  and 
pictures  in  Mosaic. 

Delineate,  In  Latin  detineotuo  participle  of  deltnse, 
signifies  literally  to  draw  the  lines  which  include  the 
contents;  sketch  is  in  the  German  shixut  Italian 
sehitio. 

Both  these  terms  are  properly  employed  In  the  art  of 
drawing,  end  figuratively  applied  to  moral  subjects  to 
express  a  species  of  descriptions :  a  delineation  ex- 
presses something  more  than  a  sketch ;  the  former  con- 
veying not  merely  the  general  outlines  or  more  promi- 
nent features,  but  also  as  much  of  the  details  as  would 
serve  to  form  a  whole ;  the  latter,  however,  seldom 
contains  more  than  some  broad  touches,  by  which  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  subject  is  conveyed. 

A  delineation  therefore  may  be  characterised  as 
accurate,  and  a  sketch  as  hasty  or  imperfect :  an  atten- 
tive observer  who  has  passed  some  years  in  a  country 
may  be  enabled  to  give  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
laws,  customs,  manners,  and  character  of  its  Inha- 
bitants: '  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in  America 
expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  in  point 
ta/,  and  the  news  of  bis  country  delineated  by  the 
strokes  of  a  pencil.'—  Addisox.  A  traveller  who 
merely  passes  through  a  country  can  give  only  a  hasty 
■      ifromwr  *  ~  ------      —  -  - 


i  what  passes  before  his  eyes ;  •  Sketch  out 
a  rough  draught  of  my  country,  that  f  may  be  able  to 
Jungs  whether  a  return  to  it  be  really  eligible. '-ATTsa- 
auxY. 


SKETCH,  OUTLINES. 

A  sketch  may  form  a  whole ;  outlines  are  but  a  part : 

thn'shetch  may  comprehend  the  ontlines  and  some  of 

the  particulars ;  outlines,  as  the  term  bespeaks,  com. 


prebend  only  that  which  is  on  the  exterlour  surface 
the  sketch  ia  drawing,  may  serve  as  a  landscape,  as  it 
i  of  the  features  of  a  country ;  but  the 


outhnee  serve  only  ss  bounding  lines,  within  which 
the  sketch  may  be  formed.    So  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion we  speak  of  the  sketches  of  countries,  characters, 
manners,  and  the  like,  which  serve  as  a  description ; 
but  of  the  outlines  of  a  plan,  of  a  work,  a  project,  and 
the  like,  which  serve  as  a  basis  on  which  the  subordi- 
nate parts  are  to  be  formed :  barbarous  nations  present 
os  with  rude  sketches  of  naluro;  an  abridgment  is 
little  more  than  the  outhnee  of  a  larger  work  ; 
In  few.  to  close  the  whole, 
The  moral  muse  has  shadow'd  out  a  sketch 
Of  most  our  weakness  needs  believe  or  do. 

Tomto. 
this  is  the  snfJest  of  the  note  (King  Lear).'— 


ASTRONOMY,  ASTROLOGY. 

JSetrononro  Is  compounded  of  the  Greek  J^pand 
vipoi,  signifying  the  laws  of  the  stars,  or  n  knowledge 
of  their  Taws;  astrology ,  trom*Vj)p  snd  A*>o(,  rigitf 
fles  a  reasoning  on  the  stars. 

The  *  astronomer  studies  the  course  and  movement 
of  the  stars ;  the  astreleger  reasons  on  their  influence. 

The  former  observes  the  stale  of  the  heavens,  marks 
the  order  of  time,  the  eclipses  and  the  revolutions 
which  arise  out  of  the  established  laws  of  motion  ia 
the  Immense  universe:  the  latter  predicts  events, 
draws  horoscopes,  and  annonnces  all  the  vteustftndss 
of  rain  and  snow,  heat  and  cold,  etc.  The  aetrono- 
mer  calculates  and  seldom  errs,  as  his  calculations  are 
built  on  fixed  rules  and  actual  observations;  the  astre- 
leger deals  in  conjectures,  snd  his  imagination  ofket 
deceives  him.  The  astronomer  explains  what  he 
knows,  and  merits  the  esteem  of  the  learned;  the  as- 
trologer hazards  what  he  thinks,  and  seeks  to  please. 

A  thirst  for  knowledge  leads  to  the  study  of  metre- 
nemj :  an  inquietude  about  the  future  has  given  rise 
to  astrology.  Many  important  results  for  the  arts  of 
navigation,  agriculture,  and  of  civil  society  in  general, 
have  been  drawn  from  astronomical  researches:  many 
serious  and  mischievous  effects  have  been  produced  on 
the  minds  or  ihe  Ignorant,  from  their  faith  in  the  dreams  • 
of  the  astreleger. 

FACTOR,  AGENT! 
Though  both  these  terms,  according  to  tbetr  origin, 
imply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet,  at  present,  they  have  a 
distinct  signification :  the  word  factor  Is  used  la  a 
limited,  and  the  word  agent  in  a  general  sense:  the 
factor  only  boys  and  sens  on  the  account  of  others ; 
'Their  devotion  (that  is  of  the  puritanical  rebels) 
served  all  along  but  as  an  Instalment  to  their  avarice, 
as  n  factor  or  under  agent  to  their  extortion.*— Soom. 
The  agent  transacts  every  sort  of  business  in  general ; 
'  No  expectations,  indeed,  were  then  formed  from  re- 
newing a  direct  application  to  the  French  regicides 
through  the  agent  general  for  the  humiliation  of  sove- 
reigns.'— Buaxx.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  eav 
ploy  factors  abroad  to  dispose  of  goods  transmitted ; 
lawyers  are  frequently  employed  as  agents  in  the  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  money,  the  transfer  of  estates, 
and  various  other  pecuniary  concerns. 

FREIGHT,  CARGO,  LADING,  LOAD,  BURDEN, 

Freight,  through  the  northern  languages  in  all  pro- 
bability comes  from  the  Latin  fern  to  bring,  signifying 
the  thing  brought  \  cargo,  In  French  cargmieon.  pro- 
bably a  variation  from  carriage,  Is  employed  for  all 
the  contet.ts  of  a  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  the 
arsons  that  It  carries ;  lading  and  load  (in  German 
laden  to  feed),  comes  most  probably  from  the  word 
loot  a  burden,  signifying  the  bnrden  or  weight  Im- 


posed upon  any  carriage ;  burden,  which  through  the 
medium  of  the  northern  languages,  comes  from  the 
Greek  eUprer,  and  0lp»  to  carry,  convoys  the  idea  of 
which  la  borne  by  the  vessel. 


A  captain  sneaks  of  the  freight  of  his  ship  as  that 
which  is  the  object  of  bis  voyage,  by  which  all  who  are 
interested  in  it  are  to  make  their  profit ;  the  value  and 
nature  of  the  freight  are  the  first  objects  of  consider* 
stion :  he  speaks  or  the  lading  as  the  thing  which  is  to 
fill  theship;  the  quantity,  and  weight  or  the  lading, 
are  to  be  taken  Into  the  consideration:  he  speaks  of 
the  cargo  as  that  which  goes  with  the  ship,  ana  belongs 
as  it  were*o  the  ship ;  the  amount  of  the  cargo  is  that 
which  is  first  thought  of:  he  speaks  of  the  burden  as 
that  which  his  vessel  will  bear;  it  is  the  property  of 
the  §hip  which  Is  to  be  estimated. 

The  ship-broker  regulates  the  freight :  the  captain 
and  the  crew  dispose  the  lading :  the  agent  sees  to  the 
disposal  of  the  cargo :  the  ship-builder  determines  the 
burden :  the  carrier  looks  to  the  load  which  he  has  to 
carry.  The  freight  must  consist  of  such  merchandise 
as  will  pay  for  the  transport  and  risk:  the  lading  taunt 
consist  of  such  things  as  con  be  roost  conveniently 
stowed:  the  value  of  a  cargo  depends  not  only  on  the 
nature  of  the  commodity,  but  the  market  to  which 
it  is  carried;  the  burden  of  a  vessel  te  estimated 'by 
the  number  of  tons  which  it  can  carry,    freight  ami 

•  Abbe  Glrard :  *  Astronomic,  AstroJojme.** 
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sewdsB  may  sometimes  be  used  in  a  figurative  appU- 
cevuon; 
Haste,  my  dew  falter  it  is  no  one  to  wait), 
And  feed  my  simulacra  wilk  a  williog  freight. 

Uavou. 
The  surging  air  receive* 
lie  plumy  s*rde».— Thomsok. 

MERCANTILE,  COMMERCIAL. 

Mercantile,  from  mercaaadirs,  respects  the  actual 
transaction  of  business,  or  a  transfer  of  merchandise 
by  sale  or  purchase:  commercial  comprehends  the 
theory  and  practice  of  commerce:  hence  we  speak  in 
a  peculiar  manner  of  a  mercantile  house,  a  mercantile 
•own.  a  mercantile  situation,  and  the  like;  'Such  is 
the  happiness,  the  hope  of  which  seduced  me  from  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  a  mercantile  life.'— Jounbom. 
But  of  a  commercial  education,  a  commercial  people, 
commercial  speculations,  and  the  like;  '  The  commer- 
cial world  is  very  frequently  put  into  confusion  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  merchants.'— Jouuisoi*. 

VENAL,  MERCENARY,  HIRELING. 

Venal,  from  the  Latin  venalis,  signifies  saleable  or 
ready  to  be  sold,  which,  applied  as  it  commonly  is  to 
persons,  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  mercenary.  A 
penal  man  gives  up  all  principle  for  interest ;  a  mer- 
eenarp  man  seeks  his  interest  without  regard  to  princi- 
ple :  venal  writers  are  such  as  write  in  favour  of  the 
cause  that  can  promote  them  to  riches  or  honours ;  a 
servant  Is  commonly  a  mercenary  who  gives  bis  ser- 
vices according  as  be  is  paid :  those  who  are  loudest  in 
their  orofessions  of  political  purity  are  the  best  sub- 
iaetsror  a  minister  to  make  venal: 

The  minister,  wen  pleas'd  at  small  expense 


To  silence  so  mucb  rude  impertinence. 
With  squeeze  and  whisper  yields  to  his  demands, 
And  on  the  venal  list  enroll'd  be  stands.— Jkhynb. 
mertenarf  spirit  Is  engendered  in  the  minds  of  those 
Jio  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  trade;  *For 
fteir  assistance  they  repair  to  the  northern  steel,  and 
bring  in  an  unnatural,  mercenary  crew.'— South. 

Hireling  from  aire,  and  mercenary  from  merx  wages, 
are  applied  to  any  one  who  follows  a  sordid  employ- 
ment; but  hireling  may  sometimes  be  taken  in  its  pro- 
per and  less  reproachful  sense,  for  one  who  hi  Aired  as  a 
servant  to  perform  an  allotted  work ;  but  in  general  they 
are  both  reproachful  epithets:  the  former  having  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  meanness  of  the  employment, 
and  the  lauer  to  the  sordid  character  of  the  person. 
Hireling  prints  are  those  which  are  in  the  pay  of  a 
party;  'It  was  not  his  carrying  the  bag  which  made 
Judas  a  thief  and  a  hireling.'— South.  A  mercenary 
principle  will  sometimes  actuate  men  in  the  highest 
Station ;  *  These  soldiers  were  nu  citizens,  but  mer- 
craary,  sordid  deserters.'— Buuk. 


COMMODITY,  GOODS,  MERCHANDISE, 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  articles  of  trade 
ander  various  circumstances. 

Commodity,  In  Latin  cemmoditas,  signifies  in  its 
abstract  sense  convenience,  and  in  an  extended  appli- 
cation the  thing  that  is  convenient  or  fit  for  use,  which 
being  also  saleable,  the  word  has  been  employed  for 
the  thing  that  Is  sold ;  roods,  which  denotes  the  thing 
that  is  good,  has  derived  its  use  from  the  same  analogy 
Hi  its  sense  us  In  the  former  case ;  merchandise.  In 
Preach  marckandiee,  Latin  mercatura  or  merz,  He- 
brew 130  to  sell,  signifies  a  saleable  matter :  ware,  in 
Baxon  mare,  German,  sec  aeaare,  signifies  properly  any 
thing  manufactured,  and,  by  au  extension  of  the 
an  article  for  sale. 

Commodity  Is  employed  only  for  articles  of  the  first 
necessity ;  it  is  the  source  of  comfort  and  object  of  in- 
dustry. Ooode  is  applied  to  every  thing  belonging  to 
tradesmen,  for  which  there  is  a  stipulated  value:  they 
are  sold  retail,  and  are  the  proper  objects  of  trade. 
Merchandise  sbpiies  to  what  belongs  to  merchants;  it 
ft  the  object  of  commerce.  fVarce  are  manufactured, 
and  may  be  either  goods  or  merchandise.    A  country 


has  its  commodities ;  a  shopkeeper  his  goods ;  •  mm 
chant  his  merchandise ;  a  manufacturer  bis  mares. 

The  most  important  commodities  in  a  country  are 
what  are  denominated  staple  commodities*  which  con- 
stitute its  main  riches:  yet,  although  England  has 
fewer  of  such  commodities  than  almost  any  other  na- 
tion, it  has  been  enabled,  by  the  Industry  and  energy  of 
Its  inhabitants,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  its  happy  insular  situation,  not  only  to  obtain 
the  commodities  of  other  countries,  but  to  increase 
their  number,  for  the  convenience  or  the  whole  world 
and  its  own  aggrandizement :  » Men  must  have  made 
some  considerable  progress  towards  civilization  before 
they  acquired  the  idea  of  property  so  as  to  be  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  moat  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  ex- 
changing by  barter  one  rude  commodity  for  another.*— 
Robkrtsom.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  tradesman  to 
provide  himself  with  such  goods  as  he  can  recommend 
to  bis  customers ;  the  proper  choice  of  which  depends 
on  judgement  and  experience ;  *  It  gives  me  very  great 
scandal  to  observe,  wherever  I  go,  how  much  skill  in 
buying  all  manner  of  goods  there  is  necessary  to  defend 
*     cheated.'— Stecls.    The  c 


yourself  from  being  cheated.1— SrccLn.  The  convey  - 
ance  of  merchandue  into  England  is  always  attended 
with  considerable  risk,  as  they  must  be  transported  by 
water:  on  the  continent  it  is  very  slow  and  expensive, 
as  they  are  generally  transported  by  land ;  *  If  we  con- 
sider this  expensive  voyage,  which  is  undertaken  In 
search  of  know^Jge,  and  how  few  there  are  who  take 
in  any  considerable  merchandise;  how  hard  is  it,  that* 
the  very  small  number  who  are  distinguished  with 
abilities  to  know  how  to  vend  their  tears*,  should  suffer 
being  plundered  by  privateers  under  the  very  cannon 
that  should  protect  them!'— Anxusoa.  AU  kinds  of 
wares  are  not  the  most  saleable  commodities,  bat 
eartheu  wars  claims  a  preference  over  every  other.     • 


GOODS,  FURNITURE,  CHATTELS,  MOVE- 
ABLES, EFFECTS. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  such  things  as  belong 
to  an  Individual ;  the  first  term  Is  the  most  general 
both  in  sense  and  application ;  ail  the  rest  are  species. 

jFWafture comprehends  all  household  goods :  where 
fore  in  regard  to  an  individual,  supposing  the  house  to 
contain  all  he  has,  the  general  is  put  for  the  specifick 
term,  as  when  one  speaks  of  a  person's  moving  hie 
goods  for  his  furniture ;  hot  in  the  strict  sense  good* 
coiiiprehendsmore  than /anitters,  including  not  only 
that  which  is  adapted  for  the  domestiek  purposes  of 
a  family,  but  also  every  thing  which  is  of  value  to  a 
person :  the  chairs  and  tables  are  a  part  of  furniture  ; 
papers,  books,  and  money  are  included  among  ma 
goods;  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  goods,  even  In  its 
most  limited  sense,  is  of  wider  import  than/umtoir* ; 
1  Now  I  give  up  my  shop  and  disnoseof  all  my  poetical 
goods  at  once ;  I  must  therefore  desire  that  the  publlck 
would  please  to  take  them  in  the  gross,  and  that  every 


your  expense  ought  in  be  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  your 
estate.*—  Wkhtwobth. 

Chattels,  which  Is  probably  changed  from  cattle,  is 
a  term  not  in  ordinary  use,  but  still  sufficiently  employed 
to  deserve  notice.  It  comprehends  that  species  of 
goods  whieh  is  in  a  special  manner  separated  from 
one's  person  and  house ;  a  man's  cattle,  his  Implements 
of  husbandry,  the  alienable  rights  which  he  has  in  land 
or  buildings,  are  all  comprehended  under  chattels; 
hence  the  propriety  of  the  expression  to  seize  a  man's 
goods  and  chattels,  as  denoting  the  disposable  property 
which  he  has  about  his  person  or  at  a  distance.  Some- 
times this  word  is  used  in  the  singular  number,  and 
also  In  the  figurative; 

Honour's  a  lease  for  Uvea  to  come, 

And  cannot  be  extended  from 

The  legal  tenant;  'tis  a  chattel 

Not  lobe  forfeited  in  battle.— Hunmus. 

MoveeMeo  comprehends  all  the  other  terms  In  tlr 
limited  application  to  property,  as  far  as  It  admits  ot 
being  removed  from  one  place  to  the  other ;  it  is  op- 
posed either  to  fixtures,  when  speaking  of  fumitnre, 
or  to  land  as  contrasted  to  goods  and  -hattels ;  «  There 
can  be  no  doubt  bnt  that  m+oeooies  of  eyer/  kin** 
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r  appropriated  than  the  permanent,  sub- 
stantial soil.*-~BLicxsTomt. 

Bgtct*  la  a  term  of  nearly  a  extensive  ■  significa- 
tion as  geede,  but  not  to  extensive  In  application : 
whatever  a  man  has  that  Is  of  any  supposed  value,  or 
aonvertlble  Into  money,  Is  entitled  his  goods ;  whatever 
a  man  has  that  can  effect,  produce,  or  bring  forth 
sjaouey  by  sale,  to  entitled  his  sfette:  goads  therefore 
v  applied  only  to  that  which  a  man  has  at  his  own  dis- 
mal ;  efett*  more  properly  to  that  which  is  left  at  the 
flapoaal  of  others.  A  man  makes  a  sale  of , his  foods 
en  his  removal  from  any  place ;  his  creditors  or  execu- 
tors take  care  of  his  effete*  either  on  his  bankruptcy  or 
decease:  goods,  In  tills  case,  Is  seldom  employed  but  In 
the  limited  sense  of  what  is  removeable ;  but  cgecte  In- 
eJades  every  thine  personal,  freehold,  and  copyhold ; 
'The  laws  of  bankruptcy  compel  the  bankrupt  to  give 
sjp  all  bis  ejects  to  the  use  of  the  creditors  without  any 
*       V— Blaokstokb. 


GOODS,  POSSESSIONS,  PROPERTY. 
All  these  terms  are  applicable  to  such  things  as  are 
fan  means  of  enjoyment ;  but  the  former  term  respects 
cne  direct  quality  of  producing  enjoyment,  the  latter 
two  have  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  enjoyment:  we 
noentder  goods  aa  they  are  real  or  Imaginary,  adapted 
er  not  adapted  for  the  producing  of  real  happiuess ; 
(hose  who  abound  In  the  goods  of  thai  world  are  not 
always  the  happiest;  «Tbe  worldling  attaches  himself 
wholly  to  what  be  reckons  the  only  solid  go*dst  the 
pteeersum  of  riches  and  influence.'— Blair.  Possee- 
tisns  must  be  regarded  as  they  are  lasting  or  temporary ; 
He  who  Is  anxious  for  earthly  possessions  forgets  that 
they  are  but  transitory  and  dependent  upon  a  thousand 
contingencies;  « While  worldly  men  enlarge  their  pee- 
awieu,  and  extend  their  connexions,  they  Imagine 
they  are  strengthening  themselves.'— Blue.  Pr  opertp 
la  to  be  considered  as  It  ie  legal  or  illegal,  Just  or.  un- 
'  '  those  who  are  anxious  for  great  property  are  not 
iys  scrupulous  about  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 


iSwa: 


For  numerous  blessings  yearly  showerM, 
Andnrenerif  with  plenty  crown'd, 
Accept  our  pious  praise.— Da  ides. 

The  purity  of  a  man's  Christian  character  h  in  dan- 
far  from  an  overweening  attachment  to  earthly  goads  ; 
*•  wise  man  will  boast  the  multitude  of  his  poseoe- 
elsus,  when  he  reflects  that  if  they  do  not  leave  him, 
the  time  is  not  far  distent  when  he  must  leave  them; 
the  validity  of  one's  claim  to  property  which  comes  by 
•  *     -       b  is  better  founded  than  any  other. 


RICHES,  WEALTH.   OPULENCE, 

AFFLUENCE. 

Sitae*,  in  German  rsiekthum,  from  rticae  a  kingdom. 

comes  from  the  Latin  rags  to  rule ;  because  ricks*  and 

power  are  intimately  connected ;  wes&a,  from  weO, 

'     "   i  well  being;  opulsncs%  from  the  Latin 


riches,  denotes  the  state  of  having  riches;  agtueuss. 
from  the  Latin  mi  and  jtne,  denotes  either  the  set  of 
riches  flowing  in  to  a  person,  or  the  state  of  having 
flake*  to  flow  In. 

Richss  is  a  general  term  denoting  any  considerable 
ehare  of  property,  but  without  immediate  reference  to 
a  possessor;  weooh  denotes  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  possessor;  opulence  characterises  the  present 
poannmoa  of  great  riches ;  ejbeeae*  denotes  the  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  individual.  Jacks*  is  a  con- 
dition opposed  to  poverty ;  the  whole  world  Is  divided 
into  rich  and  poor;  l  Riches  are  ant  to  betray  a  man 
into  arrogance.*— Addison.  Jfeatta  Is  that  positive 
and  substantial  share  ia  the  foods  of  fortune  which 
distinguish  an  individual  from  his  neighbours,  by 
sotting  him  in  possession  of  all  that  Is  commonly  de- 
aired  and  sought  after  by  man ; 

His  best  companions  innocence  and  health, 
And  his  best  Heft**  ignorance  of  wealth. 

GoLDSjcrra. 
fa  who  has  much  money  baa  great  wsolth; 
Along  the  lawn  where  seeiter'd  kanakas  rose, 
Uawwdly  emfta  and  cumb'roua  pomp  repose. 


Opulence  Is  likewise  a  positively  great  share  of  rickee\ 
but  refers  rather  to  the  external  poesssstons,  than  to 
the  whole  condition  of  the  man.  He  who  baa  orach 
land,  much  cattle,  mmiy  houses,  and  the  like,  Is  pro- 
perly denominated  opulent;  *Our  Sevioor  did  net 
cliooss  for  himself  an  easy  and  spwJsot  coodition.'— 
BLAta.  AJluence  is  a  term  peculiarly  appUcahie  to  the 
fluctuating  condition  of  things  which  flow  in  in  quae 
til  lea,  or  flow  away  in  equally  great  quantities;  *  Pros- 
perity is  often  an  equivocal  word  denoting  merely 
ejtaince  of  possession.'— Blai*~  Hence  we  do  not  say 
that  a  man  Is  spa/sat,  but  that  he  Is  ejhtenl  la  his  cir- 
cumstances. 

Wealth  and  opulence  are  applied  to  Individuals,  or 
communities :  aJUsucs  Is  applicable  only  to  an  indi- 
vidual. The  wealth  of  a  nation  must  be  procured  by 
the  Industry  of  the  Inhabitants ;  the  opulence  of  a  town 
may  arise  from  some  local  circuinstauce  in  its  favour, 
as  its  (favourable  situation  for  trade  and  the  like;  he 
who  lives  In  apsence  Is  apt  to  forget  the  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  rich**;  we  apeak  of 
riches  as  to  their  effects  upon  men's  minds  and  man- 
ners ;  it  is  not  every  one  who  knows  how  to  nee  them 
We  speak  of  wealth  as  it  raises  a  man  in  the  scale  of 
society;  the  wealthy  merchant  is  an  important  member 
of  the  community:  we  speak  of  opulence  ash' 
of  the  individual:  anspa 


the  flourishing  state  a  r 

shows  unquestionable  marks  of  his  opulence  around 
him:  we  speak  e£  sjfautacs  to  characterise  the  akn> 


dance  of  the  indl 
style  of  our  living. 


lual ,  we  show  our  ejhieuss  by  the 


MONET,  CASH. 
JUonop  eomee  from  the  Latin  wonts,  which  algal- 
fled  stamped  corn,  from  msnso  to  advise,  to  Inform  of 
Its  value,  by  means  of  aa  tsnenption  or  stamp;  each, 
from  the  French  emits*  a  chest,  alanines  that  which  ia 
put  in  a  c*— * 


.  toenailed  to  every  thing  whJch  serves  aa  a 
circulating  medium:  ash  Is,  ia  a  strict  sense,  put  for 
coin  only:  bank  notes  are  mens*;  guineas  mid  sltt> 
lings  are  cash:  all  cash  is  therefore  money,  but  afl 
moneg  is  not  cash.  The  only  money  the  Chtneec  have 
are  square  bits  of  metal,  with  a  hole  through  the  centra, 
by  which  they  are  strung  upon  a  string:  travellers  on 
the  Continent  must  always  be  provided  with  letters  of 
credit,  which  may  be  turned  into  cask  as  covenantee 
requires. 

TO  HEAP,  PILE,  ACCUMULATE,  AMASS. 

To  heap  signifies  to  form  into  a  heap,  which  through 
the  medfum  of  the  northern  languages  is  derivable 
from  the  Latin  eepia  plenty.  To  pile  is  to  form  Into  a 
ptf*,  which,  being  a  variation  of  pole,  signifies  a  high 
raised  heap.  To  accumulate,  from  the  Latin  cumulus 
a  keep,  signifies  to  put  h*ap  upon  heap.  To  amass  fa) 
literally  to  form  into  anass. 

To  heap  is  an  indefinite  action :  It  may  be  performed  ) 
with  or  without  order:  in  pile  Is  a  definite  action  dooe  \ 
design  and  order;  thus  we  heap  stones,  or  ptfc 
:  to  heap  may  be  to  make  into  large  or  smafl  neaps; 


Within  the  circles  arms  and  tripods  lie, 

Ingots  of  gold  and  silver  Aeep'don  high. 

*  Damna. 
To  pile  is  always  to  make  something  considerable; 

This  would  t  celebrate  with  annual  games. 

With  gifts  on  altars  pips',  and  holy  flames. 

Dry***. 
Children  may  heap  sticks  together ;  men  pile  loads  of 
wood  totether.  To  heap  and  pile  are  used  mostly  to 
the  physical,  accumulate  and  amaes  in  the  physical  or 
moral  acceptation ;  the  former  Is  a  species  of  *j*ptn#, 
the  letter  of  piling :  we  accumulate  whntever  Is  brought 
together  in  a  loose  manner ;  we  amass  that  which  can 
coalesce:  thus  s  man  arnisiaJsra*  guineas;  l»  assesses 


To  sccusnrfsfe  and  to  amass  am  not  always  the  a 
of  conscious  agents:  mines  may  ecctisiiuV*  or  estej 
water  or  snow  accumulates  by  the  continual  access! 
of  fresh  quantities ;  the  fee  amasses  in  rivers  until  It 
is  fronen  over:  so  In  the  moral  acceptation,  evita. 
and  the  Ilka,  aceumulaU,  corruption  amaeeJ 

♦Vide 
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When  orsrwhehned  with  on  sssaamfefiinof  sorrows, 
tti«  believer  Is  never  left  comfortless ;  'Them  odes  are 
emuted  by  flittering  aecunmlations  of  ungraceful  or- 
namem*.'— JonwsoK.  The  Industrious  inquirer  may 
eotlecc  a  mass  of  intelligence ;  *  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  by 
an  extraordinary  force  of  nature,  com  paw  of  thought, 
and  Indefatigable  study,  bad  amassed  to  himself  such 
mores  of  knowledge  as  we  cannot  look  upon  without 
awaatftnent.'— Hpqhbs. 

STOCK,  STORE. 

Stock,  from  stick,  stoka,  stow,  and  stag,  signifies  any 
smantity  laM  up;  sUta,  In  Welch  stor,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  nnD»  hide. 

The  ideas  of  wealth  and  stability  being  naturally 
efHed,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  stock,  which  expresses 
the  latter  idea,  should  also  be  put  for  the  former,  par- 
ticularly as  the  abundance  here  referred  to  serves  as  a 
Ibundatioo  in  the  same  manner  as  stock  in  the  literal 
sense  does  to  a  tree 

Store  likewise  implies  a  quantity;  but  agreeable  to 
the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  implies  an  accumulated 
quantity.  A  ay  quantity  of  materials  which  is  to  band 
may  serve  as  a  stock  tor*  given  purpose;  thus  a  few 
shillings  with  some  persons  may  be  their  stoc*  in  trade : 
any  quantity  of  materials  brought  together  for  a  given 
purpose  may  serve  as  a  sfsrs ;  thus  the  industrious  ant 
collects  a  stars  of  grain  for  the  winter :  we  judge  of  a 
man's  substantial  property  by  the  stock  of  goods  which 
fee  has  on  hand;  we  judge  of  a  man's  disposable  pro- 
perty by  the  store  which  he  has.  The  stoc*  is  that 
which  must  increase  of  itself;  it  is  the  source  and 
foundation  of  industry:  the  store  is  that  which  we 
must  add  to  occasionally;  it  is  that  from  which  we 
draw  In  time  of  need.  By  a  stock  we  gain  riches ;  by 
a  stors  we  guard  against  want:  a  stock  requires  skill 
and  Judgement  lo  make  the  proper  application ;  a  store 
requires  foresight  and  management  to  make  It  against 
the  proper  seasou.  It  Is  necessary  for  one  who  has  a 
large  trade  to  have  a  large  stock ;  and  for  him  who  has 
sjo  prospect  of  supply  to  nave  a  large  otore. 

The  same  distinction  subsists  between  these  words 
fat  their  moral  application ;  he  who  wishes  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  must  have  a  stock  of  familiar  words; 
tort*  of  learning  are  frequently  lost  to  the  world  for 
Warn  of  means  and  opportunity  to  bring  tliem  forth  to 
"  t  view ;  '  It  will  not  suffice  to  rally  all  one's  Utile 
;  Into  one's  discourse,  which  can  constitute  a 
divine.  Any  man  would  tiieii  quickly  be  drained ;  and 
■ts  short  stock  would  serve  but  for  one  meeting  in 
ordinary  converse;  therefore  there  i.mst  be  store, 
plenty,  and  a  treasure,  lest  he  turn  broker  in  divinity.' 
—Sooth. 

As  verbs,  to  stock  nnd  to  store  both  signify  to  pro- 
vide ;  but  the  former  Is  a  provision  Mr  the  present  use, 
and  the  latter  for  some  future  purpose :  a  tradesman 
stoc**  himself  with  such  articles  as  are  moat  saleable ; 
a  fortress  or  a  ship  is  stored :  a  person  stocks  himself 
who  patience,  or  stores  his  memory  with  knowledge. 

TO  TREASURE,  HOARD. 
The  Idea  of  laying  up  carefully  Is  common  to  these 
verbs;  but  to  treasure  is  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of 
preserving;  to  hoard,  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
mulating; we  treasure  up  the  gifts  of  a  friend;  the 
miser  hoards  up  his  money :  we  attach  a  real  value  to 
•hat  which  we  treasure;  a  fictitious  value  to  that 
which  is  hoarded.  To  treasure  is  used  either  lo  the 
proper  or  Improper  sense ;  to  hoard  only  in  the  proper 
sense:  we  treasure  a  book  on  which  we  set  particular 
"value,  or  we  treasure  the  words  or  actions  of  another 
■  our  recollection;  *  Fancy  can  combine  the  Ideas 
which  memory  has  treasured.* — Hawxbswoeth. 
The  miser  hoards  in  hit  coffers  whatever  he  can 
sarape  together; 

Boards  ev'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 
Goldsmith. 

PLENTIFUL,  PLENTEOUS.  ABUNDANT, 

COPIOUS,  AMPLE.   * 

Plentiful  and  plenteous  signify  the  presence  of 

pisata,  plenitude,  or  fulness;  abundance,  in   Latin 

ssasnfssiis,  from  abunao  to  overflow,  compounded  of 

•ha  msaastve  ah  and  undo  a  wave,  signifies  flowing 
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copioous,  from  ceaie,  or  sen,  and  epos  a  esses, 
„      m having' a  store;  samite,  in  Latin  estpias,  from 
the  Greek  avdw\tt*s}  signifies  over- full. 

PUntifrl  and  plenteous  differ  only  m  nee:  the 
former  being  most  employed  in  the  familiar,  the  latter 
in  the  grave  style. 

Plenty  fills ;  abundance  does  more,  it  leaves  a  sopar- 
fluity ;  as  that,  however,  which  Alls  suffices  as  mac* 
as  that  which  flows  over,  the  term  abundance  is  often 
employed  promiscuously  with  that  of  pUnto:  we  cast 
indinnrenuy  say  a  plentiful  harvest,  or  an  ekuudaM 
harvest.  Plenty  is,  however,  more  frequent  in  the 
literal  sense  for  that  which  nus  the  body ;  abunaemos\ 
for  that  which  fills  the  mind,  or  the  desire  of  the  mine, 
A  ptsntf  of  provisions  is  even  mom  common  than  an 
abundance;  a  plenty  of  food;  a  plenty  of  corn,  warn, 
and  oil; 

The  resty  knaves  are  overran  with  ease, 
As  plentf  ever  is  the  nurse  of  taction.— Row*. 
But  an  abundance  of  words;  an  abundance  of  richest 
an  eJsmrfeaiM  of  wu  and  humour.  In  certain  yearn  front 
is  plentiful,  and  at  other  times  grain  is  plentiful;  hi 
allcases  we  have  abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  tb» 
Giver  of  ail  good  things ; 

And  God  said,  let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  abundant,  Irving  sooL 

MkLTom 
Copious  and  ample  are  modes  either  of  plentm  or 
abundance:  the  former  is  employed  in  regard  to  what 
Is  collected  or  brought  Into  one  point:  the  vnpU  la 
employed  only  in  regard  to  what  may  be  narrowed  or 
expanded.  A  copious  stream  of  blood,  or  a  cepioua 
flow  of  words,  equally  designate  the  quantity  winch  h) 
collected  together ; 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  copious  flood 
Rolls  fair  and  placid.— Thomso*. 
As  an  ample  provision,  an  ample  store,  an  swyfe  share 
marks  that  winch  may  at  pleasure  be  Increoned  at 


Peaceful  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  yellow  stream, 
Leans  the  huge  elephant,  wisest  of  bruise. 

FULNESS,  PLENITUDE. 

Although  plenitude  is  no  more  than  a  derivative 

from  the  Lstia  for  fulness,  yet  the  latter  Is  used  dinar 

lo  the  proper  sense  to  express  the  state  of  objects  that 

are  full,  or  In  the  improper  sense  to  express  great 

Susntity,  which  is  the  accompaniment  of  fulness;  the 
>rmer  only  in  the  higher  style  and  in  toe  improper 
sense :  hence  we  my  In  the  fulness  of  one's  heart,  la 
the  fulness  of  one's  joy,  or  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily ;  but  the  plenitude  of  glory,  the  pUnitmde 
of  power; 

All  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  adjudg'd  to  death  and  hell, 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 
In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine, 
His  dearest  meditation  thus  renewU— Milto*. 
>  The  most  beneficent  Being  is  he  who  bath  an  ansa* 
lute  fulness  of  perfection  In  himself,  who  gave  exist- 
ence to  the  universe,  and  so  cannot  be  supposed  in 
want  that  which  be  communicated  without  diminish* 
Ing  from  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power  and  bans* 
ncss.'— Gaova. 


FERTILE,  FRUITFUL,  PROUFICK. 
Fertile,  In  Latin  fertHis,  from  fero  to  bear,  ssjaV 
lies  capable  of  bearing  or  bringing  to  light ;  Jrut&ui 
signifies  full  of  fruit,  or  containing  within  itself  muck 
fruit;  prolific*  is  compounded  of  proles  nod  facto  te 
make  a  progeny. 

Fertile  expresses  in  Its  proper  sense  the  faculty  of 
sending  forth  from  Itself  that  which  Is  not  of  hs  own 
nature,  snd  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  ground  wbfch 
causes  every  thing  within  itself  to  grow  up ; 
Why  should  I  mention  these,  whose  ooay  soil 
Is  render*d  fertOs  by  the  o'ernowmg  Nile. 

Jirtm. 
Fruitful  expresses  a  state  containing  < 
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-  tbat  wMcn  ■  of  the  nne  nature ;  It  to, 
fnerefore,  peculiarly  applicable  to  trees,  plants,  vegeta- 
bles, and  whatever  Is  said  to  bear  fruit ; 

When  first  the  soil  receives  the  fruitful  seed, 
Make  do  delay,  but  cover  it  with  speed.— Daman. 
ProtiJUk  expresses  the  faculty  of  generating;  knon- 
▼eys  therefore  the  idea  of  what  is  creative,  and  is  pecu- 
liarity applicable  to  animals;  *  All  dogs  are  of  one  •pe- 
des they  mingling  together  in  generation,  and  the 
treed  of  such  mixtures  being  jweMdk.'— Ray.  We 
may  say  that  the  ground  Is  either  fertile  or  fruitful, 
hot  not  proUfuk :  we  may  speak  of  a  female  of  any 
I  fruitful  and  protifiek,  but  not  fertile; 


\  being  f, 
we  may  speak  of  nature  as  being  fruitful,  bnt  neither 
foilih  nor  prolific*.  A  country  is  fertile  as  It  respects 
the  quality  of  the  soil ;  it  It  fruitful  as  it  respects  the 
abundance  of  its  produce :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for 
a  country  to  be  fruitful  by  the  industry  of  its-inha- 
bitants, although  not  fertile  by  nature. 

An  animal  hi  said  to  be  fruitful  as  it  respects  the 
number  of  young  which  it  has ;  it  Is  said  to  be  proli- 
fUk  as  It  respects  Its  generative  power.  Some  women 
are  more  fruitful  than  others ;  but  there  are  many  ani- 
mals more  sretyba  than  human  creatures.  The  lands 
in  Egypt  are  rendered  fertile  by  means  of  mud  which 
they  receive  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile :  they 
consequently  produce  harvests  more  fruitful  than  in 
almost  any  other  country.  Among  the  Orientate  bar- 
renness was  reckoned  a  disgrace,  and  every  woman 
was  ambitious  to  be  fruitful :  there  are  some  insects, 
particularly  among  the  noxious  tribes,  which  are  so 
prolific*,  that  they  are  not  many  hours  in  being  before 
(hey  begin  to  breed. 

'  In  the  figurative  application  they  admit  of  a  slmOar 
distinction.  A  man  is  fertile  In  expedients  who  rea- 
dily contrives  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  be  is 
fruitful  in  resources  who  has  them  ready  at  his  hand ; 
his  brain  is  protifiek  if  it  generates  an  abundance  of 
new  conceptions.  A  mind  is  fertile  which  has  imwem 
•bat  admit  of  cultivation  and  expulsion ;  'To every 
work  Warburton  brought  a  memory  full  fraught,  toge- 
ther with  a  fancy  fertile  of  combinations,*—  Johmson. 
An  imagination  is  fruitful  that  is  rich  in  stores  of 
Imagery ;  a  genius  is  prolifunk  that  Is  rich  in  Invention. 
Females  are  fertile  in  expedients  and  devices ;  ambi- 
tion and  avarice  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  dis- 
eord  and  misery  in  publlck  and  orivate  lift ;  *  The  phi- 
losophy received  from  the  Greeks  has  been  fruitful  in 
controversies,  but  barren  of  works.'— Rscon.  Novel- 
writers  are  the  most  prolific*  class  of  authors ; 
Parent  of  light !  all-seeing  sun, 
Prelifick  beam,  whose  rays  dispense 
The  various  gifts  of  Providence.— Gat. 


Lan 


LARGELY,  COPIOTJ8LY,  FULLY. 


rgely  (v.  Great)  Is  here  taken  in  the  moral  seane, 
.  if  the  derivation  given  of  ft  be  true,  in  the  most 
proper  sense:  copiously  comes  from  the  Latin  tenia, 
plenty,  signifying  in  a  plentiful  degree;  fully  stfrnines 
In  a  full  degree ;  to  the  full  extent,  as  far  as  it  can 


Quantity  Is  the  Idea  expressed  in  common  by  all 
tfcese  terms ;  but  largely  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will  in  the  agent ;  copiously  qualifies 
actions  that  are  done  by  Inanimate  objects ;  fully  qua- 
lifies the  actions  of  a  rational  agent,  but  It  denotes  a 
degree  dr  extent  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

A  person  deals  largely  in  things,  or  he  drinks  large 
draughts ;  rivers  are  copiously  supplied  in  rainy  sea- 
sons ;  a  person  \o  fully  satisfied,  or  fully  prepared.  A 
bountiful  Providence  has  distributed  bis  gifts  largely 
among  his  creatures;  f  There  fs  one  very  ftuky  me- 
thod of  drawing  up  the  laws,  that  Is,  when  the  case  is 
largely  set  forth  In  the  preamble.'— Bacon.  Blood 
ftewa  copiously  from  a  deep  wound  when  it  Is  first 


The  youths  with  wine  the  copieue  goblets  crown'd, 
And  pleas'd  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around. 

Pom. 
When  a  man  is  not  fully  convinced  of  his  own  insuf- 
ficiency, he  is  not  prepared  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of 
others;  *  Every  word  (in  the  Bible)  Is  so  weighty  that 
ought  to  be  carefully  considered  by  all  that  desire 
May  to  uoderstand  the  sense/— BsvsRinot. 


PBOrUfllOW,  PftOFUSENEflS. 

Profusion,  from  the  Latin  profunda  to  pour  fortfc 
is  taken  hi  relation  to  unconscious  objects,  which  pons 
forth  in  great  plenty ;  profueenese  is  taken  from  the 
same,  in  relation  to  conscious  agents,  who  likewise 
pour  forth  In  great  plenty.  The  term  profueion, 
therefore,  Is  put  for  plenty  Itself,  and  the  term  profuse- 
nese  as  a  characteristic*  of  persons  in  the  sense  of  ex- 
travagance. 

At  the  hospitable  board  of  the  rich  there  win  natu- 
rally be  a  profusion  of  every  thing  which  can  gratify 


Ye  glitt'rlng  towns  with  wealth  and  splendour 

crown'a, 
Ye  fields  where  summer  spreads  pro  fusion  round, 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine. — GoiMnrra. 
When  men  see  an  unusual  degree  of  profusion,  they 
are  apt  to  Indulge  themselves  in  prefueeueee ;  '  I  was 
convinced  that  the  liberality  of  my  young  compr  ' 
was  only  profueeneee.'—JoHBBox. 


EXTRAVAGANT,  PRODIGAL,  LAVISH, 
PROFUSE 

Extravagant,  from  extra  and  vagans,  signifies  in 
general  wandering  from  the  line ;  and  prodigal,  from 
the  Latin  prodigvs  and  prodigo  to  launch  forth,  sig- 
nifies In  general  to  send  forth,  or  give  out  in  great 
quantities ;  lavish  comes  probably  from  the  Latin  lavo 
to  wash,  signifying  to  wash  away  in  waste ;  profuse, 
from  the  Latin  profusus,  participle  of  prof  undo  to  pour 
lbrth,  signifies  pouring  oat  freely. 

The  idea  of  using  immoderately  is  implied  in  all 
these  terms,  but  extravagant  is  the  roost  general  in 
its  meaning  and  application.  The  extravagant  man 
spends  bis  money  without  reason  ;  the  prodigal  »«*.u 
spends  it  in  excesses ;  the  former  errs  against  plain 
sense,  the  latter  violates  the  moral  law :  the  extrava- 
gant man  will  ruin  himself  by  his  follies ;  the  prodigal 
by  his  vices.  One  may  be  extravagant  with  a  small 
sum  where  It  exceeds  one's  means ;  one  cannot  be 
prodigal  but  with  large  sums. 

Extravagance  is  practised  by  both  sexes;  prods' 
gaUty  Is  peculiarly  the  vice  of  the  male  sex  Extra- 
vagance Is  opposed  to  meanness ;  prodigality  to  avn 
rtc*.  Those  who  know  the  true  value  of  money,  aa 
contributing  to  their  own  enjoyments,  or  those  of 
others,  will  guard  against  extravagance.  Those  who 
lay  a  restraint  on  their  passions,  can  never  fall  into 
prodigality. 

Extravagant  and  prodigal  serve  to  designate  habit* 
ual  as  well  as  particular  actions ;  lavish  and  profuse 
are  employed  only  In  particular :  hence  we  say  to  be 
lavish  of  one's  money,  one's  presents,  and  the  like ;  la 
be  profuse  in  one's  entertainments,  both  of  which  may 
be  modes  of  extravagance.  An  extravagant  man, 
however,  fn  the  restricted  sense,  mostly  spends  upon 
himself  to  indulge  his  whims  and  idle  fancies ;  but  a 
man  may  be  lavish  and  profuse  upon  others  from  a 
misguided  generosity. 

In  a  morel  use  of  these  terms,  a  man  la  extravagant 
in  his  praises  who  exceeds  either  in  measure  or  apeti 
cation ;  *  No  one  is  to  admit  into  his  petitions  lonia 
Maker,  things  superfluous  and  extravagant. '—Bourn. 
He  to  prodigal  of  his  strength  who  consumes  it  by  an 
excessive  use; 

Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  good, 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood. 

Drtdsv. 
He  Is  Arsis*  of  his  compliments  who  deals  them  out 
so  largely  and  promiscuously  as  to  render  them  of  no 
service; 

Bee  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavish  stores 
w^  J     -Thomson. 


He  Is  profuse  in  his  acknowledgments  who  repents 
them  ortener,  or  delivers  them  in  more  words,  than  are 
necemary ;  '  Cicero  was  most  liberally  profuse  in  com 
mending  the  nncients  and  his  contemporaries.'— Ant* 
son  (after  Plutarch). 

Extravagant  and  profuse  are  said  only  of  Indi- 
viduals ;  prodigal  and  lavish  may  be  said  of  many  In 
a  general  sense.  A  nation  may  be  prodigal  of  it*  .re- 
sources ;  a  government  may  be  lavieh  of  the  nuMIc* 
m«mey,  as  an  individual  is  extravagant  with  kis  own 
and  profuse  in  what  be  gives  anr*' 
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ENOUGH,  SUFFICIENT. 
Mvnengh,  in  German  genus,  comes  from  genHgen. 
to  satisfy;  sufficient,  in  Lathi  snffioiens,  participle  or 
oufficio,  compounded  of  sub  mud  /«w,  signifies  made 
v  sailed  to  tlie  purpose. 

He  has  enough  whose  desires  are  satisfied ;  be  has 
aufficitnt  wfiose  wante  are  supplied.  We  may  tliere- 
fore  frequently  hove  sufficiency  when  we  have  not 
enough.  A  greedy  man  Is  commonly  in  this  case,  he 
has  never  enough,  although  he  lias  more  than  a  suffi- 
ciency. Enough,  is  said  only  of  physical  objects  of 
desire ;  sufficient  is  employed  in  a  moral  application, 
for  that  which  serves  the  purpose.  Children  and  ani- 
mals never  have  enough  food,  nor  the  miser  enough 
money ; 

Ny  loss  of  honour  *s  great  enough, 
Thou  ueed'si  uoi  brand  it  with  a  scoff*. 

Btrruca. 

It  is  requisite  to  allow  sufficient  lime  for  every  tiling 
that  is  to  be  done,  if  we  wis!)  it  to  be  done  well ;  '  The 
lime  present  seldom  affords  sufficient  employment  for 
the  mind  of  man.'— »Aj»msok. 


EXCESS,  SUPERFLUITY,  REDUNDANCY. 

Excess  is  Uiat  which  exceeds  any  measure;  super' 
ffiuity  from  super  and  fluo  to  flow  over ;  and  redun- 
dancy, from  redando  to  stream  back  or  over,  signifies 
an  excess  of  a  good  measure.  We  may  have  an  ex- 
cess of  heat  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  when  we  nave  more 
than  the  ordinary  quantity;  but  we  have  a  superfluity 
of  provisions  when  we  have  more  than  we  want. 
Excess  n  a|iplicabie  to  anyobject ;  but  superfluity  and 
redundancy  are  species  of  excess.  Superfluity  Is  ap- 
plicable in  a  particular  manner  to  that  which  ban  ob- 
ject of  our  desire;  and  redundancy  to  matters  of  ex- 
pression or  feeling.  We  may  have  an  excess  of  pros- 
perity or  adversity,  *  It  is  wisely  ordered  in  our  present 
•late  that  joy  and  (ear,  hojie  and  grief,  should  act  alter- 
nately as  diecks  and  balances  u|wn  each  otiier,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  excess  in  any  of  them.*— -Blair. 
We  may  have  a  superfluity  of  good  things ;  *  When 
by  force  or  policy,  by  wisdom,  or  by  fortune,  property 
and  superiority  were  Igirodticul  and  established,  then 
they  whose  possession*  swelled  above  their  wants 
naturally  laid  om  their  superfluities  on  pleasure.'— 
'Joimso*.  There  tuny  be  a  redundancy  oC  speech  or 
words;  '  The  defect  or  redundance  or  a  syllable  might 
ae  easily  covered  in  tlie  recitation.'— Tirrwjmt. 

EXCESSIVE,  IMMODERATE,  INTEMPERATE. 

Tlie  excessive  is  beyond  measure;  tlie  immoderate, 
float  modus  a  mode  or  measure,  to  without  measure; 
the  intemperate,  from  tempos  a  time  or  term,  Is  that 
Which  In  not  kept  wtthhi  bounds. 

Excessive  designates  excess  in  general ;  immoderate 
and  intemperate  designate  excess  in  moral  agents. 
The  excessive  lies  simply  In  the  thing  which  exceeds 
any  given  poiut:  the  immoderate  lies  in  the  passions 
which  rntvje  to  a  boundless  extent:  Uie  intemperate 
lies  in  tlie  will  which  is  under  no  control.  Hence  we 
speak  of  an  excessive  thirst  physically  considered:  nn 
immoderate  ambition  or  lii*t  of  power:  an  intemperate 
indulgence,  an  intemperate  warmth.  Excessive  ad- 
mits* of  degrees;  what  is  excessive  may  exceed  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree:  immoderate  ami  intemperate 
mark  a  positively  great  degree  of  excess  ;  the  former 
Still  higher  than  tlie  latter:  immoderate  hi  in  fact  Uie 
highest  conceivable  degree  of  excess. 

The  excessive  use  of  any  thing  will  always  be  at- 
tended with  some  evil  consequence ;  *  Who  knows  not 
Che  languor  that  attends  every  excessive  Indulgence  in 
pleasure  1'— Blair.  The  immoderate  use  of  wine  will 
rapidly  tend  to  the  ruin  of  him  who  hi  guilty  of  the 
excess ;  <  One  of  the  first  objects  of  wish  to  every  one 
Is  to  maintain  a  proper  place  ami  rank  in  society :  this 
among  tlie  vain  and  ambitious  is  always  tlie  favourite 
aim.  With  them  It  arhes  to  immoderate  expecta- 
tions founded  on  their  supposed  talents  and  imagined 
merits.'— It  lair.  The  intemperate  use  of  wiue  will 
proceed  by  a  more  gradual  but  not  less  sure  process  to 
bis  ruin;  -Let  no  wantonness  of  youthful  spirits,  no 
compliance  with  the  intemperate  mirth  of  others,  aver 
~aae  sallies.'— Blair.  i 


Excessive  designates  what  to  partial ;  immoderate 
Is  used  oftener  for  what  Is  partial  than  what  is  Jmbi- 
tual ;  intemperate  otlencr  for  what  Is  habitual  thaa 
what  is  partial.  A  person  Is  excessively  displeased  on 
particular  occasions:  he  maybe  an immederato eater 
at  all  times,  or  only  immoderate  in  thai  which  he  likes : 
he  is  intemperate  in  his  language  when  his  anger  to 
intemperate;  or  lie  leads  an.  intemperate  life.  Tlie 
excesses  of  youth  do  but  loo  often  settle  Into  cotiormed 
habits  of  intemperance, 

EXUBERANT,  LUXURIANT.  ) 

Exuberant,  from  Uie  Latin  exuherans  or  ex  and    ' 
uberv,  signifies  very  fruitful  or  superabundant :  luxu-    ' 
riant.  In  Latin  luxurious,  from  laxus,  signifies  ex- 
panding with  unrestrained  freedom.    These  terms  are 
botfl  applied  to  vegetation  in  a  flourishing  state ;  but 
exuberance  expresses  the  excess,  and  luxuriance  the 
perfection :  in  a  fertile  soil  where  plants  are  left  unre- 
struiuedly  to  themselves  there  will  be  an  exuberance; 
Another  Flora  there  of  bolder  hues 
And  riclier  sweets,  beyond  our  garden's  pride 
Flays  o'er  tlie  fields,  and  showers  with  sudden  band 
Exuberant  spring.— Thomson. 

Plants  are  to  be  seen  in  tlieir  luxuriance  only  In  seasons 

that  are  favourable  to  titein ; 

On  whose  luxurious  lierbage,  half  coucterd, 
Like  a  falPn  cedar,  far  diflus'd  his  train, 
Cas'd  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 

Thomsow. 

In  the  moral  application,  exuberance  of  intellect  is 

often  attended  with  a  restless  ambition  that  is  ineom- 

KUbie  both  with  Uie  happiness  and  advancement  of 
possessor;  'His  similes  have  been  thought  too 
exuberant  and  full  of  circumstances. —Popk.  Luxu- 
riance of  imagination  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  widen 
a  poet  can  boast  of;  (A  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech 
becomes  youth  well,  but  not  age.'— Bacon. 


EMPTY,  VACANT,  VOID,  DEVOID. 

Empty,  In  Saxofr  empti,  is  not  improbably  derived 
from  the  Latin  inopis  poor  or  wanting;  vacant,  In 
Latin  vmcane  or  vaco,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  pp3 
to  draw  out  or  exhaust ;  void  and  devoid,  in  Latin  et- 
duus  and  Greek  foot,  signifies  solitary  or  bereft.  . 

Empty  Is  the  tenu  lu  most  general  use;  vacant, 
void,  and  devoid  aro  employed  in  particular  cases: 
empty  and  vacant  have  eltlier  a  proper  or  an  improper 
application ;  voui  or  devoid  only  a  moral  acceptaUon. 

Empty,  iu  the  natural  sense,  marks  an  absence  of 
that  which  Is  substantial,  or  adapted  for  filling ;  i 


designates  or  marks  Uie  absouce  of  Unit  which  i 
occupy  or  make  use  of  a  Uilng.  tfThat  which  to  hollow 
may  be  empty;  that  which  respects  any  space  may  be 
vacant.  A  Imuse  is  empty  which  lias  no  Inhabitants; 
a  seat  is  vacant  which  is  without  an  occu|tant :  a  room 
is  empty  willed  hi  without  furniture ;  a  space  on  paper 
to  vacant  which  is  free  from  writing. 

In  the  figurative  application  empty  and  vacant  have 
a  similar  analogy:  a  dream  Is  said  to  be  empty,  or  a 
Utle  empty,  fee; 

To  honour  Thetis'  son  tie  bends  his  eare. 

And  plunge  tlie  Greeks  In  all  the  woes  of  war; 

Then  bids  nn  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight. 

And  thus  commands  the  vision  of  Uie  night 

Pops. 
A  stare  to  sakl  to  be  vacant,  or  an  bour  vacant ;  *An 
inquisitive  man  is  a  creature  naturally  very  vacant  of 
tlmught  in  itself,  and  therefore  forced  to  ap|dy  iuwlf  to 
foreign  assistance.'— Stek lk.  Void  or  devoid  arc  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  vacant, as  qualifying  epithets,* 
but  not  prefixed  as  adJccUvcs,  and  always  followed  by 
some  object:  thin  we  s|ieak  of  a  creature  as  void  of 
and  of  an  Individual  as  devoid  of  common 


My  next  desire  Is,  void  of  care  and  strife, 

To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  Inglorious  life.— Drymv. 

We  Tyrfaas  are  not  so  devoid  of  sense, 

Nor  so  remote  from  Ptteabus*  iafhiance.    Pa-yasja; 
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VACANCY*  VACUITY,  INANITY. 
Feeoacy  and  vacuity  both  denote  the  space  unoe- 
eunled,  or  the  abstract  quality  of  being  unoccupied, 
/sanity,  from  the  Latin  inanis,  denotes  the  abstract 
quality  of  empiiucss,  or  of  not  containing  any  thing : 
hence  the  former  terms  vacancy  and  vacuity  are  used 
to  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense;  inanity  always  in  a 
bad  sense:  there  may  be  a  vacancy  in  the  seat,  or  a 
vacancy  in  the  mind,  or  a  vacancy  in  life,  v.hich  we 
may  or  may  not  All  up  as  we  please ; 

How  is 't 
That  thus  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy 
And  with  th'  iucorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  1 

ShaKSFBARB. 

VacaiUea  are  supposed  to  be  interspersed  among  the 
particles  of  matter,  or,  figuratively,  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  sonl  and  in  other  objects ;  *  There 
an  vacuities  in  the  happiest  life,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  world  to  fill.'— Blaib.  Inanity  of  cha- 
racter denotes  the  want  of  the  essentials  that  consti- 
tute a  character;  'When  I  look  up  and  behold  the 
heavens,  it  makes  me  scorn  the  world  and  the  plea- 
sures thereof,  considering  the  vanity  of  these  and  the 
eaasney  of  the  other.'— Howblu 


HOLLOW,  EMPTY. 
JMIsw,  from hole,  signhVs  being  like  a  hole;  empty, 

*  JftSew'  respects  the  body  Itself;  the  absence  of  its 
awn  material  produces  hoUowuess:  empty  respects 
foreign  bodies;  their  absence  in  another  body  consti- 
tutes emptiness.  HoUowness  is  therefore  a  prepara- 
tive to  emptiness,  and  may  exist  Independently  of  it; 
autswptiaess  presupposes  the  existence  of  hollowmess  : 
What  is  empty  must  be  hollow;  but  what  is  hollow 
Seed  not  be  empty.  Mellowness  is  often  the  natural 
property  of  a  body;  emptiness  is  a  contingent  pro- 
perty :  that  which  is  hollow  is  destined  by  nature  to 
contain;  but  that  which  is  empty  is  deprived  of  Its 
eontents  by  a  casualty :  a  nut  is  hollow  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  fruit:  It  is  empty  if  it  contain  no  fruit. 
They  ere  both  employed  in  a  moral  acceptation,  and 
in  a  bad  sense ;  the  hollow,  In  ttota  case,  is  applied  to 
what  ought  to  be  solid  or  sound;  snd  empty  to  what 
ought  to  be  filled :  a  person  is  hollow  whose  goodness 
Has  only  at  the  surface,  whose  fair  words  are  without 
meaning ;  a  truce  is  hollow  which  is  only  an  external 
eessaUoa  from  hostilities; 

He  seenVd 
For  dignity  cnmpos'd,  and  high  exploit; 
But  all  was  false  and  hollo*.— Milton. 
A  person  Is  empty  who  is  without  the  requisite  portion 
of  understanding  and  knowledge :  an  excuse  Is  empty 
which  to  unsupported  by  fact  and  reason ;  a  pleasure 
Is  empty  which  cannot  aflbrd  satisfaction; 
The  creature  man 
CondeuwTd  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  Ignorance  and  empty  fears.— Paxoa. 


TO  SPEND,  EXHAUST,  DRAIN. 
Spend,  contracted  from  expend,  In  Latin  expends  to 

Sy  away,  signifies  to  give  from  oneself;  exhaust,  from 
ft  Latin  exhaurio  to  draw  out,  signifies  to  draw  out 
all  that  there  is;  drain,  a  variation  of  draw,  signifies 
to  draw  dry. 

The  idea  of  taking  from  the  substance  of  any  thing 
is  common  to  these  terms;  but  to  spend  Is  to  deprive 
In  a  less  degree  than  to  exhaust,  and  that  in  a  less 
degree  than  to  dram;  every  one  who  exerts  himself, 
in  that  degree  spends  his  strength ;  If  the  exertions 
are  violent  he  exhausts  himself;  a  country  which  Is 
drained  of  men  is  supposed  to  have  no  more  left  To 
spend  may  be  applied  to  that  which  is  either  external 
or  Inherent  In  a  body ; 

Your  tears  fo»  such  a  death  In  vain  you  spend; 
Which  straight  in  immortality  shall  end. 

Damme. 
Mohamet  applies  to  that  which  Is  Inherent  or  essentia! ; 
drain  to  that  which  is  external  of  the  body  In  which  it 
Is  contained;  'Teaching  Is  not  a  flow  of  words  nor 
law  draining  of  an  hou*<lass,,--8oow.    We  may 


speak  of  spending  our  wealth,  oar  resources,  our  tinea, 
and  the  like.  The  strength,  the  vigour,  or  the  voice  to) 
exhausted  ;  •  Many  of  our  provisions  for  ease  or  hap- 
piness are  exhausted  by  the  present  day.* — Johmsob. 
Draining  is  applied  in  its  proper  application  to  a  vessel 
which  Is  drained  of  its  liquid;  or,  in  extended  appli- 
cation, to  a  treasury  which  Is  drained  of  money. 
Hence  arises  this  farther  distinction,  that  to  spend  and 
to  exhaust  may  tend,  more  or  Jess,  to  Urn  injury  of  a 
body;  but  to  drain  may  be  to  lis  advantage.  Inas- 
much as  what  is  spent  or  exhausted  may  be  more  or 
less  essentia)  to  the  soundness  of  a  body,  it  cannot  be 
parted  with  without  diminishing  its  value,  or  even 
destroying  its  existence;  as  when  a  fortune  is  spent  it 
Is  gone,  or  when  a  person's  strength  is  exhausted  be 
Is  no  longer  able  to  move :  on  the  other  hand,  to  drain, 
though  a  more  complete  evacuation,  fa  not  always 
injurious,  but  sometimes  even  useful  to  a  body ;  as  when 
the  land  is  drained  of  a  superanundance  of  water. 


TO  SPEND  OR  EXPEND,  WASTE,  DISSIPATE, 
SQUANDER. 

Spend  and  expend  are  variations  from  the  Latin  en- 
pends ;  but  spend  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  turning 
to  some  purpose,  or  making  use  of;  to  expend  carries 
with  it  likewise  the  idea  of  exhausting ;  and  waste 
moreover,  comprehends  the  Idea  of  exhausting  to  no 
good  purpose:  we  spend  money  when  we  purchase  any 
thing  with  it ;  we  expend  it  when  we  lav  H  out  in  large 
quantities,  so  as  essentially  to  diminish  its  quantity: 


individuals  spend  what  they  have;  government  es» 
pends  vast  sums  in  conducting  the  alfalfa  of  a  nation ; 
all  persons  waste  tboir  properly  who  have  not  sufficient 
discretion  to  use  it  well:  we  spend  our  time,  or  our 
lives,  in  any  employment ; 

Then  having  spent  the  last  remains  of  light, 
They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  night. 

Davnn. 
We  expend  our  strength  and  faculties  upon   soma 
arduous  undertaking;  TThe  king  of  England  wasted 
the  French  king's  country,  and  thereby  caused  Mm  to 
expend  such  sums  of  money  as  exceeded  the  debt.*— 
Haywabu.  Men  are  apt  to  waste  their  time  and  talents 
in  trifles; 
What  numbers,  guiltless  of  their  own  disease, 
Are  snatch'd  by  sudden  death,  or  wests  by  slow  de- 
grees I— Jknyns. 

Dissipate,  in  Latin  disstpstus,  from  dtssmo,  that  to, 
die  and  sipo,  in  Greek  atone  to  scatter,  signifies  to 
scatter  different  ways,  that  is,  to  wast*  by  throwing 
"  "'  squander,  which  is  a  variation 


of  wander,  signifies  to  make  to  run  wide  apart, 
these  terms,  therefore,  denote  modes  of  wasting;  aa 
the  former  seems  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  which  is 


wasted  in  detail  upon  different  objects,  and  by  n  die* 
traction  of  the  mind ;  the  latter  respects  rather  the  act 
of  wasting  in  the  gross,  in  large  quantities,  by  planless 
profusion:  young  men  are  apt  to  dissipate  their  pro- 
perty in  pleasures ; 
He  pitied  man,  and  much  he  pitied  those 
Whom  falsely  smiling  fate  has  curs'd  with  means 
■  To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy. 

Arhstrohoa 
The  open,  generous,  and  thoughtless  are  apt 
squander  their  property;  ""    " 


-Blauu 


To  how  many  temptations 
and  gay,  exposed  la 
the  circles  of  levity.* 


all.  but  especially  the  young  and  gay,  exposed  la 
squander  their  whole  time  amid   " 


TO  SPREAD,  SCATTER,  DISPERSED 
Spread  (v.  To  spread)  applies  equally  to  divisible  or 
indivisible  bodies ;  we  spread  our  money  on  the  talus, 
or  we  may  spread  a  cloth  on  the  table:  but  scatter 
which,  like  shutter,  to  a  frequentative  of  shake,  is  ap 
pricsMe  to  divisible  bodies  only ;  we  scatter  corn  on  the 
ground.  To  spread  may  be  an  act  of  design  or  other- 
wise, but  mostly  the  former;  as  when  we  spread  books 
or  papers  before  us:  scatter  Is  mostly  an  net  without 
design ;  a  child  scatters  the  papers  on  the  floor.  When 
taken,  however,  as  an  act  of  design.  It  to  done  without 
order ;  but  spread  is  an  act  done  In  order :  thus  hay  to 
spread  out  to  dry,  but  corn  is  scattered  over  the  tandj 
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All  In  a  row 
Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field, 
They  spread  their  breathing  harvest  to  the  ran. 
Thomson. 
Each  leader  now  his  Meatier' d  force  conjoins. 

Pore. 


_  i  may  spread  in  one  direction,  or  at  least  with- 
out separation ;  but  Uiey  disperse  (v.  To  dispel)  in 
many  directions,  so  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of 
todies:  a  leaf  spreads  as  it  opens  in  all  its  parts,  and 
•  tree  also  spreads  as  Its  branches  Increase ;  but  a  mul- 
titude disperses,  an  army  disperses.  Between  scatter 
and  disperse  there  is  no  other  difference  than  that  one 
Is  immethodical  and  involuntary,  the  other  systematica 
and  Intentional :  flowers  are  scattered  along  a  path, 
which  accidentally  fall  from  the  hand ;  a  mob  is  dis- 
persed by  an  act  of  authority:  sheep  arc  scattered 
along  the  hills;  religious  tract*  ere  dispersed  among 
the  poor ;  the  dkclntes  were  scattered  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd,  after  lite  delivery  of  our  Saviour  into  the 
sands  of  the  Jews,  they  dispersed  themselves,  after 
bat  ascension,  over  every  part  of  the  world ; 
Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing  bend. 

Pops. 

TO  SPREAD,  EXPAND,  DIFFUSE. 
Spread,  In  Saxon  spredam,  Low  German  spredant 
HJgb  German  sprsUen,  is  an  intensive  of  breit  brood, 
signifying  to  stretch  wide;  expand,  in  Latin  expands, 
compounded  of  ex  and  panda  to  open,  and  the  Greek 
epabm  to  show  or  make  appear,  signifies  to  opeo  out 
wide ;  diffusa  e.  Diffuse, 

To  spread  is  the  general,  the  other  two  are  particular 
terms.  To  spread  may  be  said  of  any  thing  which 
occupies  more  space  than  it  baa  done,  whether  by  a 
street  separation  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  accession  to  the 
substance ;  but  in  expand  is  to  spread  by  means  of 
separating  or  unfolding  the  parte :  a  mist  spreads  over 
the  earth;  a  flower  expands  lis  leaves;  a  tree  spreads 
by  the  growth  of  its  branches;  the  opening  bud  ex- 
pands when  it  feels  Uie  genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 
~  1  and  expand  are  used  likewise  in  a  moral 
ft ;  diffuse  is  seldom  used  in  any  other  appll- 
.  read  la  here,  as  before,  equally  Indefinite  as 
to  the  mode  of  the  action;  every  thing  spreads,  and  it 
spread*  in  any  way; 

See  where  the  winding  vale  Its  lavtsb'd  stores 
Irriguous  spreads .— Thomboh. 
Expansion  \s  that  gradual  process  by  which  an  object 
opens  or  unfolds  itself  after  the  manner  of  a  flower ; 
As  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  shatter'd  clouds 
Tumultuous  rove,  tli*  interminable  sky 
Sublimer  swells,  and  o'er  the  world  expands 
A  purer  azure.— Thoksos. 
Diffusion  Is  that  process  of  spreading  which  consists 
Nterally  in  pouring  out  in  different  ways; 

Th'  uncurling  floods  diffused 
Ih  glasvy  breadth,  seem,  through  delusive  lapse, 
Forgetful  of  their  course.— Thomson. 
Evils  spread,  and  reports  spread;  the  mind  ex- 
pands, and  prospecui  expand ;  knowledge  diffuses  itself, 
sr  cheerfulness  ia  diffused  throughout  a  company. 


TO  DILATE,  EXPAND. 

Dilate,  In  Latin  dilate,  from  di  apart  and  latust 
Wide,  that  Is,  to  make  very  wide;  expand,  «.  Ta 
apraady  In  the  preceding  article. 

The  Idea  of  drawing  any  thing  out  so  as  to  occupy 
•  greater  space  Is  common  to  these  terms  in  opposition 
to  contracting.  Dilate  Is  an  intransitive  verb ;  expand 
hi  transitive  or  intransitive;  the  former  marks  the 
action  of  any  body  within  Itself;  toe  loner  an  external 
action  on  any  body.  A  bladder  dilates  on  the  adm  le- 
ssen of  air,  or  the  heart  dilate*  with  Joy;  knowledge 
expends  the  mind,  or  a  person's  viewa  expand  with 
circumstances.  In  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  body,  the  vessels  are  exposed  to  a  perpetual  dila- 
tation and  contraction :  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
mind  by  the  regular  modes  of  communicating  know- 
ledge to  youth  is  unquestionably  to  be  desired ;  but 
the  sudden  expansion  of  a  man's  thoughts  from  a 


comparative  state  of  ignorance  by  any  powerful  action 
fat  very  dangerous; 

The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilute. 

Thomsoh. 
1  The  poet  (Thomson)  leads  ns  through  the  appearances 
of  things  aa  they  are  successively  varied  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  year,  and  imparta  to  us  ao  much  of  his 
own  enthusiasm  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his 
imagery.*— Jobmsom. 

TO  SPREAD,  CIRCULATE,  PROPAGATE, 

DISSEMINATE. 
To  spread  (v.  To  spread,  expand)  Is  ssid  of  any 
object  material  or  spiritual;  the  rest  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  moral  application.    To  spread  Is  lo  ex- 
tend to  an  indefinite  width ; 
Love  would  between  the  rich  and  needy  atand, 
And  spread  heaven's  bounty  with  an  equnl  hand. 

Wallh. 
To  tireulau  Is  to  spread  within  a  circle;  thus  news) 
spreads  through  a  country;  but  a  story  circulates  in  • 
village,  or  from  house  to  bouse,  or  a  report  isctrcsJatssT 
in  a  neighbourhood ; 

Our  God,  when  heaven  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Forni'd  man,  who  should  of  both  participate; 
If  our  lives'  motions  thelra  must  imitate, 
Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  must  circulate. 

DXKHAJf. 

Spread  and  circulate  are  the  acts  of  persons  or  tilings; 


spreads  and  circulates,  or  it  is  spread  and 
e ;  it  Is  alwaya  propagated  and 


propagate  and  disseminate  are  the  acts  of  persons  only. 
A  thing  *■  *  " 

circulated  byso..__ 

disseminated  by  some  one.  Propagate,  from  the  Latin 
pnrpago  a  breed,  and  disseminate,  from  semen  a  seed* 
are  here  figuratively  employed  as  modes  of  spreading, 
according  to  the  natural  operations  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  any  thing  which  is  Implied  in  the  first  two 
terms.  What  Is  propagated  is  supposed  to  generate 
new  subjects;  as  when  doctrines,  either  good  or  bad, 
are  propagated  among  the  people  so  as  to  make  them 
converts; 
He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 

Dsydbw. 

What  Is  disseminated  h  supposed  to  be  sown  in  differ- 
ent parts;  thus  principles  are  disseminated  among 
youth;  *  Nature  seems  to  have  taken  care  to  dissemf 
note  her  blessings  among  the  different  regions  of  the 
world.*— Addison. 


TO  DISPEL,  DISPERSE,  DISSIPATE. 
Dispel,  from  the  Latin  pello  to  drive,  signifying  to 
drive  away,  is  a  more  forcible  action  than  to  disperse^ 
which  signifies  merely  to  cause  to  come  asunder :  we 
destroy  the  existence  of  a  tiling  by  dispelling  It;  we 
merely  destroy  the  junction  or  cohesion  of  a  body  by 
dispersing  it :  the  sun  dispels  the  clouds  and  dars> 


As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  cbarg'd  with  i 
Dispels  the  gathering  clouds  that  Notus  forms. 

Pom. 
The  wind  disperses  the  clouds,  or  a  surgeon  disperses 
a  tumour;  but  the  clouds  ami  the  tumour  may  both 
gather  again: 
The  foe  dispersed,  their  bravest  warrlours  kuTd, 
Fierce  aa  a  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  field. 

Fori. 
Dispelling  and  dispersing  are  frequently  natural 
and  regular  operations;  dissipating  is  oftentimes  n 
violent  and  disorderly  proceeding.  Dissipate,  in  Latin 
dissfpatum,  participle  of  dissipo,  compounded  of  dis 
and  the  obsolete  sips,  In  Greek  *f4«#,  was  originally 
applied  to  fluids,  whence  the  word  siphon  takes  its 
rise.  The  word  dissipate  therefore  denotes  the  set  of 
scattering  after  the  manner  of  fluids  which  nro  thus 
lost ;  whence  that  which  to  dissipated  loses  Its  exist- 
ence as  an  aggregate  body ;  •  The  heat  nt  length  grows 
so  great,  that  It  again  dissipates  and  bears  off  those 
corpuscles  which  It  brought.'— Woodward.  In  the 
same  manner  wealth  is  said  to  be  dissipated  when 
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It  m  fort  to  the  owner  by  being  spent.  These  term 
admit  of  a  similar  distinction  in  the  moral  accepta- 
tion; 

If  the  night 

Have  gatherM  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal'd 

.Disperse  it,  as  now  lifbt  dispel*  the  dark.— Milton. 

When  the  thoughts  are  dissipated  the  mind  Is  aa  it 

were  lost ;  •  I  have  begun  two  or  three  letter*  to  you 

by  matches,  and  been  prevent!  from  finishing  them 

by  a  thousand  avocations  and  disstpsliens.*— «wirr. 

Diepel  Is  used  figuratively;  disperse  only  in  the 

natural  sense :  gloom,  ignorance,  and  the  like,  are  die- 

pelled;  books,  people,  papers,  and  the  like,  are  d*e- 


TO  POUR,  SPILL,  8HED. 
Pear  la  probably  connected  with  pore,  and  the 
Latin  preposition  per  through,  signifying  to  make  to 
pass  as  It  were  through  a  channel ;  spill  and  splash, 
and  the  Gennan  svtUen  are  probably  onomatopelas ; 
ahed  comes  from  the  German  sckeiden  to  separate,  sig- 
nifying to  cast  from. 

We  pear  Willi  design;  we  spill  by  accident:  we 
pear  water  over  a  plant  or  a  bed ;  we  tpill  It  on  the 
ground.    To  pour  la  an  act  of  convenience ;  to  spill 
and  shod  are  acta  more  or  less  hurtful ;  Uie  former  Is 
to  cause  to  run  iu  small  quantities ;  the  latter  in  large 
quantities :  we  pour  wine  out  of  a  bottle  into  a  glass ; 
but  the  blood  of  a  person  Is  said  to  be  spilled  or  eked 
when  his  life  Is  violently  taken  away :  what  ispsared 
Is  commonly  no  part  of  the  body  from  whence  it  is 
poured;  but  what  is  shed  is  no  other  titan  a  compo- 
nent pert;  hence  trees  are  said  to  shed  their  leaves, 
animals  their  hair,  or  human  beings  to  shed  tears; 
4  Poesy  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that  in  the  pouring  out 
of  one  language  into  another,  it  will  evaporate.'— 
Dbmhah. 
O  reputation !  dearer  far  than  lift, 
Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely  sweet  of  smell, 
Whose  cordial  drops  once  sptlTd  by  some  rash  hand, 
Not  all  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting  toll 
Of  the  rude  spiller,  can  collect— Skwbl. 
'  Herod  acted  the  part  of  a  great  mourner  for  the  de- 
ceased Artstobulus,  shedding  abundance  of  tears.'— 

PaiMAUX. 


POVERTY,  INDIGENCE,  WANT,  NEED. 
PENURY. 

Poverty  marks  the  condition  of  being  peer ;  indi- 
gence, in  Latin  indigentia,  comes  from  indifeo  and 
the  Greek  liopat  to  want, signifying  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  word  want,  the  abstract  condition  of  want- 
ing; need,  v.  Jfectseity;  penury,  in  Latin  penm 
comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Greek  mfnre  poor. 

Poverty  hi  a  general  state  of  fortune  opposed  to  that 
of  riches;  In  which  one  Is  abridged  of  the  conveni- 
ences of  life :  indigene*  is  a  particular  state    " 

which  rises  above  it  in  such  a  degree,  as  to'exeli 

the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  conveniences  of  life 
want  and  need  are  both  partial  states,  that  refer  only 
so  Individual  things  which  are  wanting  to  any  one. 
Poverty  and  indigence  comprehend  all  a  man's  exter- 
nal circumstances:  but  want,  when  taken  by  itself, 
denotes  the  want  of  food  or  clothing,  and  to  opposed  to 
abundance;  need,  when  taken  by  Itself,  Implies  the 
want  of  money,  or  any  other  useful  article ;  but  they 
are  both  mote  commonly  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
object  which  Is  wanted,  and  in  tins  tense  they  are  to 
the  two  former  as  species  to  the  genus.  Poverty  and 
wuHgenea  are  permanent  states;  want  and  need  are 
temporary:  poverty  and  indigence  are  the  order  of 
Providence,  they  do  not  depend  upon  the  Individual 
and  are,  therefore,  not  reckoned  as  his  fault;  want 
and  need  arise  more  commonly  from  circumstances  of 
own  creation,  and  lend  frequently  to  one's  die- 
What  man  has  not  caused,  man  cannot  so 
easily  obviate ;  poverty  and  indigenes  cannot,  there- 
fere,  be  removed  at  one's  will :  but  want  and  need  are 
frequently  removed  by  tlie  aid  of  others.  Poverty  to 
that  which  one  should  learn  to  bear,  so  as  to  lessen  its 
pains;  '  That  the  poverty  of  the  Highlanders  Is  gra- 
dually diminished  cannot  be  mentioned  among  the  un- 
fteaslttg  consequences  of  subjection.'— Jokssom     **- 


digenee  Is  a  calamity  which  the  compassion  of  others 
may  in  some  measure  alleviate,  if  they  cannot  entirety 
remove  it ;  » If  we  can  but  raise  him  above  indigenes, 
a  moderate  share  of  good  fortune  and  merit  will  be 
sufficient  to  open  his  way  to  whatever  else  we  can  wish 
him  to  obtain.'— Melmoth  t/Mters  of  Cicero).  Want, 
when  it  results  from  intemperance  or  extravagance,  is 
not  altogether  entitled  to  any  relief; 

Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good, 

Because  Its  virtues  are  not  understood  ; 

Yet  many  things,  Impossible  to  thought, 

Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brouf  hL 

But  need,  when  it  arises  from  casualties  that  are  in- 
dependent of  our  demerits,  will  always  find  friends. 

It  is  a  wise  distribution  of  Providence  which  has 
made  the  rich  and  poor  to  be  mutually  dependent  upon . 
each  other,  and  both  to  be  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  the  whole.  Among  ail  descriptions  of  indigent 
persons,  none  are  more  entitled  to  charitable  attention 
than  those  who  in  addition  to  their  wants  suffer  under 
any  bodily  Infirmity.  The  old  proverb  says.  "  That 
waste  makes  want,"  which  is  daily  realized  among 
men  without  making  them  wiser  by  experience.  u  A 
friend  in  need,"  according  to  another  vulgar  proverb, 
"  is  a  friend  indeed,"  which,  like  all  proverbial  say- 
ings, contains  a  striking  truth ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
acceptable  than  the  assistance  which  we  receive  from 
a  friend  when  we  stand  in  need  of  it ;  'God  i 


never  may  have  need  of  you.*— Sbakskark. 
these  terms  may  be  used,  either  in  a  general  or  in  a 
particular  sense,  to  denote  a  privation  of  things  In 
general  or  a  partial  privation.  Penary  is  used  to  de- 
note a  privation  of  things  in  general,  but  particularly 
of  things  most  essen'Jal  for  existence;  *  The  Mam 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state.'— Hooasa. 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king, 
Then  treason  makes  me  with  mywlf  a  beggar; 
And  so  I  am ;  then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king. 

Shaxotbabs. 

NECESSITY,  NEED. 
Mtcessity  (v.  Jfecessary)  respects  the  thing  wanted; 
need,  in  German  netk,  probably  from  the  Greek  sWymy 
necessity,  the  person  wanting.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  for  punishments,  if  there  were  not  evil  doers; 
he  is  peculiarly  fortunate  who  finds  a  friend  in  lime  of 
need,  Jfeeeseity  hi  more  pressing  than  weed :  the 
former  places  us  in  a  positive  state  of  compulsion  lo 
act ;  it  is  said  to  have  no  law,  it  prescribes  the  law  for 
Itself;  the  latter  yields  to  circumstances,  and  leaves  us 
In  a  state  of  deprivation.  We  are  frequently  under 
the  necessity  of  going  without  that  of  which  we  stand 
most  in  need;  *  Where  necessity  ends,  curiosity  be- 
gins.'—Johnson.  '  One  of  the  many  advantages  of 
friendship  is,  that  one  can  say  to  one's  friend  the  things 
that  stand  In  need  of  pardon.'— Port.  • 

From  these  two  nouns  arise  two  epithets  for  each, 
which  are  worthy  of  observation,  namely,  accessary 
and  needful,  necessitous  and  needy.  Jfetessoru  and 
needful  are  both  applicable  to  the  thing  wanted;  as- 
eessttous  and  needy  to  the  person  wanting:  neemsemry 
to  applied  to  every  object  indiscriminately ;  naodfwt 
only  to  such  objects  as  supply  temporary  or  partial 
wants.  Exercise  to  necessary  lo  preserve  the  health 
of  the  body ;  restraint  Is  necessary  to  preserve  that  of 
the  mind ;  assistance  is  needful  for  one  who  has  not 
sufficient  resources  in  himself:  it  is  necessary  to  go  by 
water  to  the  continent :  money  is  needful  for  one  who 
hi  travelling. 

The  dissemination  of  knowledge  Is  necessary  16 
dispel  the  Ignorance  which  would  otherwise  prevail  in 
the  world ; 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  ahoold  fear 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come.— SuAxsraAaa 
It  is  needful  for  a  young  person  to  attend  to  too  hv 
structions  of  his  teacher,  if  he  wHi  improve; 
Time,  long  expected,  ens'd  us  of  our  load, 
And  brought  the  needful  presence  of  a  god. 

Drtskh. 
Necessitous  expresses  more  than  needy  ;  the  foi 
comprehends  a  genera!  state  of  necessity  <x  «   ' 
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la  the  thing  tint  to  wanted  or  needfnl;  neodp  ex- 
uussts  only  a  pnrtkular  condition.  The  poor  are  in  a 
SMcssstieu*  condition  who  are  kn  want  of  the  Ant  **- 
meMarics,  or  who  have  not  wherewithal  to  supply  the 
most  pressing  necessities;  *  Steele's  Imprudence  of 
generosity,  or  vanity  of  profusion,  kept  him  always 
incurably  necessitous.'— Johhsoh.  Adventurers  are 
said  to  be  assdy,  when  their  vices  make  them  in  need 
of  that  which  they  might  otherwise  obtain ;  '  Charity 
m  His  work  of  heaven,  which  Is  always  laying  Itself 
out  on  the  needy  and  the  impotent.' — Soutu.  It  is 
charity  to  supply  the  wanm  of  the  necessitous,  but 
those  of  the  needy  are  sometimes  not  worthy  of  one's 


POOR,  PAUPER. 
P##r  and  pauper  are  both  derived  from  the  Latin 
•mover,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  svnpec  email. 
fp0r  to  the  term  of  general  use ;  pauper  to  a  term  of 
particular  use :  a  /stow  Is  a  aeor  man  who  lives  upoo 
anas  or  the  relief  of  the  parish :  the  former  to,  there- 
fiwe,  indefinite  In  its  meaning ;  the  latter  conveys  a 
reproachful  Idea.  The  word  poor  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive only  in  the  plural  number;  pauper  is  a  sub- 
stantive both  In  the  singular  and  plural :  the  poor  of 
a  parish  are,  in  general,  a  heavy  burden  on  the  inha- 
bitants; there  are  some  persons  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  live  and  die  aspaaper*. 

NECESSITIES,  NECESSARIES. 

Jfecessitp,  in  Latin  necessitae,  and  necessary,  in 
Latin  necessarias,  from  ntcesss,  or  ne  and  ceeeo,  sig- 
nify not  to  be  yielded  or  given  up.  Necessity  is  the 
mode  or  state  of  circumstances,  or  the  thing  which  cir- 
cumstances render  necessary;  the  necessary  Is  that 
which  is  absolutely  and  unconditionally  necessary. 

Art  has  ever  been  busy  in  Inventing  things  to  supply 
the  various  necessities  of  our  nature,  and  yet  there  are 
always  numbers  who  want  even  the  first  necessaries 
of  life.  Habit  and  desire  create  necessities;  nature 
only  requires  necessaries ;  a  voluptuary  has  necesfM 
tits  which  are  unknown  to  a  temperate  man ;  the  poor 
have  in  general  Utile  more  than  accessaries;  'Those 
whose  eoudltlon  has  always  restrained  them  to  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  necessities  will  scarcely  under- 
stand why  nights  and  days  should  be  spent  in  study.* 
— Jobkson.  ■'  To  make  a  man  happy,  virtue  must  be 
accompanied  with  at  least  a  moderate  provision  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  not  disturbed  by  bodily 
'  -Bumkll. 


TO  WANT,  NEED,  LACK. 

To  be  without  Is  the  common  Idea  expressed  by 
these  terms :  bnt  to  want  Is  to  be  without  that  which 
contributes  to  our  eomfort,  or  is  an  object  of  our  de- 
sire ;  to  need  is  to  be  without  that  which  to  essential 
for  our  existence  or  our  purposes.  To  lack,  which  is 
probably  a  variation  from  leak,  and  a  term  not  in  fre- 
quent use,  expresses  little  more  than  the  general  idea 
of  being  without,  unaccompanied  by  any  collateral 
idea.  From  the  close  connexion  which  subsists  be- 
tween desiring  and  wont,  it  to  usual  to  consider  what 
wa  want  as  artificial,  and  what  we  need  as  natural 
and  indispensable.  What  one  man  wants  is  a  super- 
fluity to  another ;  but  that  which  to  needed  by  one  Is 
In  like  circumstances  needed  by  all:  tender  people 
want  a  fire  when  others  would  be  glad  not  to  have  It ; 
all  persons  need  warm  clothing  and  a  warm  house  In 
the  winter. 

To  want  and  need  may  extend  indefinitely  to  many 
or  all  objects ;  to  lack,  or  be  deficient,  to  properly  said 
of  a  single  object:  we  may  want  or  need  every  thing ; 
we  lack  one  thing,  we  lac*  this  or  that ;  a  rich  man 
may  lack  understanding,  virtue,  or  religion.  He  wlto 
•seats  nothing  to  a  happy  man ;  *  To  be  rich  to  to  have 
more  than  is  desired,  and  more  than  to  wanted.'— 
Jomtsoa.  He  who  needs  nothing,  may  be  happy  if  he 
Wants  no  more  than  he  has ; 

The  old  from  such  affairs  are  only  freed, 
Which  vlg'rous  youth  and  strength  of  body  need. 
'e  Desha*:. 

Contentment  to  often  the  only  thing  a  man  lacks  to 


8ee  the  mind  of  beastly  man  J 
That  hath  so  soon  torgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  lite  began, 
That  now  lie  chooseth  with  vile  difference 
To  be  a  beast  and  lacks  intelligence.— SpicMesa 

TO  INCREASE,  GROW. 

Increase,  from  the  Latin  in  and  cresc*,  signifies  to 
grow  upon  or  grow  to  a  thing,  to  become  one  with  it ; 
grow,  In  Saxon  growam,  very  probably  comes  from,  or 
Is  connected  with,  the  Latin  erevi,  perfect  of  creese*  \o 
increase  or  grow. 

The  idea  of  becoming  larger  Is  common  to  both 
these  terms :  but  the  former  expresses  the  idea  in  an 
unqualified  manner:  and  the  latter  annexes  to  this 
general  Idea  also  that  of  the  mode  or  process  by  which 
mis  is  effected.  To  increase  is  either  a  gradual  or  an 
instantaneous  set ;  to  grow  to  a  gradnal  process :  a 
stream  increases  by  the  addition  of  other  waters ;  k 
may  come  suddenly  or  in  course  of  time,  by  means  of 
gentle  showers  or  the  rushing  In  of  other  streams ; 
but  if  we  say  that  the  river  or  stream  grows.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  grow  by  some  regnlar  and  continual  process 
of  receiving  fresh  water,  as  from  the  running  In  of 
different  rivulets  or  smaller  streams.  To  increase  is 
either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  process ;  to  grow  to 
always  natural :  money  increases  but  does  not  grow, 
because  it  increases  by  artificial  means:  corn  may 
either  increase  or  grow :  in  the  former  case  we  e|**ek 
of  It  in  the  sense  of  becoming  larger  or  increasing  in 
bulk  ;  in  the  latter  case  we  consider  the  mode  of  Its 
increasing,  namely,  by  the  natural  process  of  vegeta- 
tion. On  this  ground  we  say  that  a  child  grows  when 
we  wish  to  denote  the  natural  process  by  Which  his 
body  arrives  at  Its  proper  size ;  out  we  may  speak  of 
his  increasing  in  stature,  in  size,  and  the  like ; 

Then,  as  her  strength  wilh  years  increased,  began 

To  pierce  aloft  in  air  the  soaring  swan*— Daman. 
For  this  reason  likewise  increase  to  used  In  a  transi 
rive  as  well  as  intransitive  sense ;  but  grow  always  hi 
an  intransitive  sense :  we  can  increase  a  thing,  though 
not  properly  grow  a  tiling,  because  we  can  make  it 
larger  by  whatever  means  we  please ;  but  when  It 
grows  it  makes  itself  larger.  '  Bones,  after  fall  growth. 
continue  at  a  stay ;  as  for  nails,  they  grow  continually. 
— Bacon. 

In  their  Improper  acceptation  these  words  preserve 
the  same  distinction :  •  trade  increases'  bespeak*  the 
simple  fact  of  its  becoming  larger ;  but  *  trade  grows* 
Implies  that  gradual  increase  which  flows  from  the 
natural  concurrence  of  circu  instances.  Hie  affections 
which  are  awakened  in  infancy  grow  with  one's 
growth ;  here  Is  a  natural  and  moral  process  com* 

Children,  like  tender  oziere,  take  the  bow. 
And,  as  they  first  are  fasbion'd,  always  grow 
Dayoaa. 
The  fear  of  death  sometimes  increases  as  one  grows 
old ;  the  courage  of  a  truly  brave  man  increases  with 
the  sight  of  danger :  here  is  a  moral  process  which  Is 
both  gradual  and  Immediate,  but  in  both  cases  pro- 
duced by  some  foreign  cause. 

I  have  enlarged  on  these  two  words  the  more  be- 
cause they  appear  to  have  been  involved  in  some  con- 
siderable perplexity  by  the  French  writers  Girard  and 
Robaud,  who  have  entered  very  diffusely  Into  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  words  croitrs  and  augmenter, 
corresponding  to  incrtas  and  grow ;  but  I  trust  that 
from  the  above  explanation,  the  distinction  to  clearly 
to  be  observed. 


INCREASE,  ADDITION,  ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 

Increase  to  here  as  In  the  former  article  the  generlek 
term  (v.  To  increase) :  there  will  always  be  increase 
where  there  to  augmentation,  addition,  and  access***, 
though  not  vice  vered. 

Addition  is  to  Increase  as  the  means  to  the  end :  the 
addition  Is  the  artificial  mode  of  making  two  things 
Into  one;  the  increase  to  the  result:  when  the  value 
of  one  figure  is  added  to  another,  the  sura  to  increased: 
hence  a  roan's  treasures  experience  an  increase  by  the 
•aUttimofaUMrpam  to  tlie  mam  stock*    Addition  hi 
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an  Intentional  mod*  of  hut— afar;  oeceeeton  if  an 
accidental  mode:  one  thing  hi  added  to  another,  end 
'  thereby  increased;  but  an  secession  takes  place  of 
tedf;  it  Is  the  coining  or  jnining  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other eo  as  to  facre***  the  whole.  A  mercbent  ts- 
*re*eee  hie  property  by  adding  his  gains  in  trade  erery 
year  to  the  mass ;  but  be  receives  an  accession  of  pro- 

Crty  either  by  inheritance  or  any  other  contingency, 
tliessme  manner  a  monarch  inert****  bis  dominions 
If  stein*  one  territory  to  another,  or  by  various  ace**- 
tin*  of  territory  which  (ail  to  his  lot 

When  we  speak  of  an  inert***,  we  think  of  the 
whole  and  its  relativo  magnitude  at  different  limes ; 
At  will  I  crop  the  year's  intreaee. 
My  letter  life  is  rest  and  peace.— Daman. 
When  we  speak  of*  an  addition,  we  think  only  of  the 
part  and  the  agency  by  which  this  part  is  Joined ;  *  The 
ill  state  of  health  into  which  Tullia  is  fallen  Is  a  very 
severe  addition  to  the  many  and  great  disquietudes 
that  afflict  my  mind.'— Mblmoth  {Letters  *f  Gcere). 
When  we  speak  of  an  accession,  we  thiuk  oniy  of  the 
circumstance  by  which  one  thing  becomes  tbus  joined 
to  another;  l There  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  more 
pleasing  in  religion  than  to  consider  that  the  soul  is  to 
Shine  fur  ever  with  new  accessions  of  glory.'— Addi- 
son.  Increase  of  happiness  does  not  depend  upon  t»- 
******  of  wealth ;  the  miser  makes  daily  additions  to 
the  latter  without  making  any  to  the  former:  sudden 
accession*  of  wealth  are  seldom  attended  with  any 
■sod  consequences,  as  they  turn  the  thoughts  too  vio- 
lently out  of  their  sober  channel,  and  bend  them  too 
strongly  on  present  possessions  and  good  fortune. 

Augmentation  is  another  term  for  increase,  which 
dfcTers  less  in  sense  than  in  application :  the  latter  ie 
generally  applied  to  ail  objects  that  admit  such  a 
change :  but  the  former  is  applied  only  to  objects  of 
higher  Import  or  cases  of  a  less  familiar  nature.  We 
may  say  that  a  person  experiences  an  inert***  or  an 
angmentation  in  his  family ;  or  that  he  has  had  an  in- 
******  or  an  augmentation  of  his  salary,  or  that  there 
uww  imer****  or  augmentation  of  the  number :  in  ail 
which  cases  the  former  term  is  most  adapted  to  the 
eaUoqulai,  and  the  latter  to  the  grave  style. 

TO  ENLARGE,  INCRBA8E,  EXTEND. 

Enlarge  signifies  literally  to  make  large  or  wide,  and 
k  applied  to  dimension  and  extent ;  inert***,  from  the 
Latin  increoc*  to  grow  to  a  thing,  is  applicable  to 
auantity,  signifying  to  become  greater  in  size  by  the 
junction  of  other  matter ;  extendi  In  Latin  extends,  or 
ss  and  tends,  signifies  to  stretch  out,  that  is,  to  make 
great*'  m  space.  We  speak  of  enlarging  a  house,  a 
feom,  premises,  or  boundaries ;  of  inn-taring  the  pro- 
perty, the  army,  the  capital,  expense,  etc. ;  of  extend- 
~tg  the  boundaries  of  an  empire.  We  say  tin  hole  or 
cavity  enlarge*,  the  head  or  bulk  enlarges,  the  num- 
ber increase*,  the  swelling,  Inflammation,  and  the  like, 
increase;  so  likewise  In  the  figurative  sense,  the  views, 
the  prospects,  the  powers,  the  ideas,  and  the  mind,  are 

Great  objects  make 
Great  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge, 
Those  still  more  godlike,  as  these  more  divine. 

Yodico. 
Pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  anger,  or  kindness,  is  in- 
creased ;  *  Good  sense  alone  Is  a  sedate  and  quiescent 
quality,  which  manages  its  possessions  well,  out  does 
not  tncrtsseihem.'—JosnsoH.  Views,  prospeeis,  con- 
nexions, and  the  like,  are  extended; 

The  wise  extending  their  Inquiries  wide, 
Bee  how  both  states  are  by  connexion  tied ; 
Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  survey, 
Bo  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.— Jairrns. 

TO  REACH,  STRETCH,  EXTEND. 

Heath,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  languages, 
as  also  the  Latin  reg*  in  the  word  porrige,  and  the 
Greek  opfyio,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  Jftn  to  draw 
out,  mid  jrnK  length ;  etretch  is  but  an  Intensive  of 
reach;  eztenn\t.  To  extend. 

The  Idea  of  drawlni  out  in  a  line  Is  common  to 
|h«se  terms,  but  they  diner  la  the  mode  and  drcum- 


s  of  the  action.   To  rtscasiMl  to  strctetare  em- 


ployed only  for  drawing  out  In  n  straight  line,  that  n\ 
lengthwise ;  extend  may  be  employed  to  express  the 
drawing  out  in  all  directions.    In  this  sense  n  wail  is 


riving  at,  or  attaining.  Airs 
Journey's  end  as  inickly  as 
man  alas  at  reseat**  the  mi 


said  to  r***h  a  certain  number  of  yards ;  a  neck  of 
land  is  said  to  atreuk  into  the  sea;  a  wood  extend* 
many  miles  over  a  country;  As  the  net  of  persons,  hi 
the  proper  sense,  tiiey  differ  still  more  widely;  reeds 
and  etretch  signify  drawing  to  a  given  point,  and  for 
a  given  end :  extend  has  no  such  collateral  i 
We  reach  in  order  to  take  hold  of  i 
stretch  in  order  to  surmount  some  object: 
reach**  with  his  arm  in  order  to  get  down  a  book ;  he 
*tretche*  bis  neck  in  order  to  see  over  another  persons 
in  both  cases  we  might  be  said  simply  to  extend  the 
arm  or  the  neck,  where  the  collateral  circumstance  Is 
not  to  be  expressed* 

In  the  improper  application,  they  have  a  simitar  dis- 
tinction :  to  reach  Is  applied  to  the  movement*  which 
one  makes  to  a  certain  end,  and  is  equivalent  to  ar* 
A  traveller  strives  to  reach  ma 
an  ambitious 
of  human  power  or 
The  whole  power  of  cunning  la  privative; 
to  say  nothing,  and  to  do  nothing,  is  the  utmost  of  Ha 
reach.'— Johhsoh.  To  etretch  is  applied  to  the  direc- 
tion which  one  gives  to  another  object,  eo  as  to  bring  It 
to  a  certain  point;  a  ruler  etreUhee  his  power  or  an* 
thority  to  its  utmost  limits ; 

Plains  Immense 
Lie  stretch?  d  below  interminable  meads. 

Thomsoh. 

To  extend  retains  its  original  unqualified  meaning :  an 
when  we  speak  of  extending  the  meaning  or  applica- 
tion of  a  word,  of  extending  one's  bounty  or  charity, 
extending  one's  sphere  of  action,  and  the  like ; 
Our  life  Is  short,  but  to  extend  that  span 
To  vast  eternity  Is  virtue's  wort~— SsuxsraAan. 


SIZE,  MAGNITUDE,  GREATNESS,  BUUL 
%r«,  from  the  Latin  eisus  and  emdo  to  cut,  signifies 
that  which  Is  cut  or  framed  according  to  a  certain  pro 
portion;  magnitude,  from  the  Latin  magnitude,  an- 
swers literally  to  the  English  word  greatne**;  *nlh\ 
v.  Bulky. 

Site  Is  a  general  term  Including  all  manner  of  di- 
mension or  measurement ;  magnitude  is  employed  in 
science  or  in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  some  speeifick 
measurement;  greatne**  is  an  unscientiflck  term  ap- 

f riled  In  the  same  sense  to  objects  In  general-  me  it 
ndefinite,  It  never  characterizes  any  thing  either  en 
targe  or  small ;  but  magnitude  and  greatness  always 
suppose  something  great ;  and  bulk  denotes  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  greatne** :  things  which  are  diminu- 
tive in  *it*  will  often  have  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
beauty,  or  some  other  adventitious  perfection  to  com- 
pensate the  deficiency; 

Boon  grows  the  pigmy  to  glgantick  re«.— Darns*. 
Astronomers  hove  classed  the  stars  according  to  their 
different  magnitudes  ; 

Tnen  form'd  the  moon, 
Globose,  and  wary  magnitude  o(  starts- MtLTon. 
Grtatnesola  considered  by  Burke  as  one  source  of  the 
sublime;  •Awe  Is  the  first  sentiment  that  rises  in  the 
mind  at  the  first  view  of  God's  greatne**.*— Blam. 
Bulk  Is  that  species  of  greatness  which  destroys  the 
symmetry,  ana  consequently  the  beauty,  of  objects; 
His  hugy  bulk  on  seven  high  volumes  roll'd. 

Daman. 

BULKY,  MA881VE  OR  MASSY. 

Bulky  denotes  hsving  bulk,  which  is  connected  wltis 
our  words,  belly,  body,  bilge,  bulge,  etc,  and  the  Ger 
man  balg;  massive,  in  Fiench  massif,  from  mass, 
signifies  having  a  mam  or  being  like  a  mass,  which* 
through  the  German  masse,  Lafln  mass*,  Greek  jadtn 
dough,  comes  from  udoow  to  knead,  signifying  made 
Into  a  solid  substance. 

Whatever  Is  bulky  has  a  prominence  of  figure; 
what  is  massive  has  compactness  of  matter.  The) 
*«iJry,  therefore,  though  larger  in  size,  Is  not  so  weighty 
"       *ln  Milton's  time  it  was  r — 
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feat  the  whole  creation  langutohed,  that  neither  treat 
•or  animals  bad  Um  height  or  bulk  of  their  prede- 
eoeon.'— Johmmh. 

Hie  pond'rous  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  mossy,  large,  ana  round, 
Behind  him  can.— Milton. 
Hollow  bodies  commonly  have  a  bulk;  none  but 
eolld  bodice  can  be  stesstve. 
A  vessel  if  bulky  in  its  form;  lead,  silver,  and  gold. 


LARGE,  WIDE,  BROAD. 

Large  (v.  Greet)  is  applied  in  a  general  way  to  ex- 
press every  dimension ;  it  implies  not  only  abundance 
b  solid  matter*  but  also  freedom  in  the  space,  or  extent 
of  a  plane  superficies:  wide,  in  German  writ,  is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  French  wide,  and  the 
Latin  vidaue  empty,  signifying  properly  an  empty  or 
open  space  unincumbered  by  any  obstructions;  tread, 
Jb  German  breiL  probably  comes  from  the  noon  fast, 
board;  because  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  a  board, 
that  Is  to  say,  it  is  the  widtk  of  what  to  particularly 
long.  Many  things  are  large,  but  not  wide;  as  a  toys 
•own,  a  large  circle,  a  Urge  ball,  a  Urge  nut :  other 
things  are  Both  Urge  and  wide;  as  a  large  field,  or  a 
wide  field :  a  Urge  boose,  or  a  wide  house:  but  the 
field  la  said  to  be  Urge  from  the  quantity  of  ground  it 
contains;  it  to  said  to  be  wide  both  from  Its  figure,  or 
the  extent  of  its  space  in  the  cross  directions;  fat  like 
manner,  a  house  to  large  from  its  extent  in  all  direc- 
tions; It  to  said  to  be  wide  from  the  extent  which  it  runs 
In  from:  some  things  are  aald  to  be  wide  whleh  are 
■at  denominated  Urge;  that  to,  either  such  things  as 
have  less  bulk  and  quantity  than  extent  of  plane  sur 


Wide  was  the  wound, 
But  suddenly  with  flash  flli'd  np  and  heard. 

Milton. 
What  to  breed  to  In  sense,  and  mostly  in  application, 
wide,  but  not  vice  vend :  a  ribbon  to  broad;  a  ledge  to 
broad;  a  ditch  to  bread;  a  plank  ie  bread;  the  brim 
of  a  hat  to  bread;  or  the  border  of  any  thing  to  broad : 
on  the  other  hand,  a  mouth  is  wide,  but  not  bread: 
apertures  in  general  are  wide,  but  not  bread.  The 
Urge  to  opposed  to  the  snail ;  the  wide  to  the  close; 
the  bread  to  the  narrow.  In  the  moral  application,  we 
apeak  of  largeness  in  regard  to  liberality ; 

Shall  grief  contract  the  largeness  of  that  heart, 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part  1 

Walls*. 
Wide 
or 

Unction :  *  The  wider  a  man's  comforts  extend,  the 
broader  is  the  mark  which  be  spreads  to  the  arrows  of 
mtofortuoe.'—Buua. 


fide  and  bread  only  In  the  figurative  sense  of  space 
r  size :  as  a  wide  difference;  or  a  bread  line  of  db> 


GREAT,  LARGE,  BIG. 
Great,  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
languages  from  the  Latin  erassus  thick,  and  ereeeo  to 
grow,  to  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dimensions  in  which 
things  can  grow  or  increase ;  Urge,  in  Latin  Urgus 
wide,  to  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  Xa  and  pttiw 
to  flow  plentifully ;  for  Urgier  signifies  to  give  freely, 
and  Urge  has  In  English  a  similar  sense;  it  to  properly 
applied  to  spsce,  extent,  and  quantity:  big,  from  the 
German  bench  belly,  and  the  English  bulk,  denotes 
great  as  to  expansion  or  capacity.  A  house,  a  room,  a 
heap,  a  pile,  an  army,  *c.,  is  great  or  Urge;  'At  one's 
first  entrance  Into  the  Pantheon  st  Rome,  now  the  Ima- 
gination to  filled  with  something  great  and  amazing ; 
end  at  the  same  time  bow  little  in  proportion  one  to 
tflected  with  the  inside  of  a  Golhick  cathedral,  al- 
though it  be  five  times  Urger  than  the  other.'— Addi- 
«o*.  An  animal  or  a  mountain  to  great  or  big;  a 
mad,  a  city,  a  street,  and  the  like,  is  termed  rather 
(reat  than  large;  *An  animal  no  bigger  than  a  mite 
cannot  appear  perfect  to  the  eye,  because  the  sight 
"  •  it  In  at  once.*—  Annuo*.    *  We  are  not  a  Utile 


of  animals,  that  at  (heir  largest  growth  are  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.'— Addison.  Great  to  used  generally 
In  the  improper  sense;  Urge  and  big  are  used  only 
occasionally :  a  noise,  a  distance,  a  multitude,  a  num- 
ber, a  power,  and  the  like,  to  termed  great,  but  not 
large;  we  msy,  however,  speak  of  a  large  portion,  a 
Urge  share,  a  large  quantity:  or  of  a  mind  big  with 
conception,  or  of  an  event  big  with  the  fate  of  nations ; 
•Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there  are  none 
that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and  the  cos 
vex.'— -Annuo*. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  Urge  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not, 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason, 
To  rust  In  us  uous'd.— Sh*kjfba*k. 

Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  heap'd, 
Or  whirled  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind, 
Or  silent  borne  aloug  heavy  and  slow, 
With  tbe'big  stores  of  streaming  oceans  cbarg'4. 
Tbomso*. 


ENORMOUS,  HUGE,  IMMENSE,  VAST. 

Enormous^  from  e  and  norma  a  rule,  signifies  out  of 
rule  or  order ;  huge  to  m  all  probability  connected  with 
high,  which  to  keagk  in  Dutch;  immense,  in  Latin 
immensus,  compounded  of  i»  privative  and  msnsna 
measured,  signifies  not  to  be  measured;  oast,  tot 
French  rases,  Latin  vastus,  from  voce  to  be  vacant, 
open,  or  wide,  signifies  extended  in  space. 

Enormous  and  huge  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
magnitude;  immense  and  oast  to  extent,  quantity, 
and  number.  Enormous  expresses  more  than  huge, 
ss  immenss  expresses  more  than  vast:  what  to  enor- 
mous exceeds  In  a  very  great  degree  all  ordinary 
bounds ;  what  to  kuge  to  great  only  in  the  superlative 
degree.  The  enormous  to  always  out  of  proportion; 
""     "       *       *    "    * dime    ' 


the  huge  to  relatively  extraordinary  in  ito  t  

Some  animals  may  be  made  enormously  fat  by  a  par* 
ticular  mode  of  feeding:  to  one  who  has  seen  nothing 
but  level  ggnund  common  hills  will  appear  to  be  kuga 
mountains; 

The  Thractsn  Aeamus  his  falchion  found. 
And  hew'd  the  enormous  giant  to  the  ground. 

Porn. 
Great  AreJthous,  known  from  shore  to  shore, 

§r  the  huge  knotted  iron  mace  he  bore, 
o  lance  Tie  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  bow. 
But  broke  with  this  the  battle  of  the  foe. 

For*. 
The  immense  to  that  which  exceeds  all  calculation* 


the  east  comprehends  only  a  uery  great  or  unusual 
excess.  The  dktance  between  the  earth  and  sun  may 
he  said  to  be  immense :  the  distance  between  the  poles 
to  east; 

Well  was  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance  spared, 
E'en  power  immense  had  found  such  battle  hard. 

Pop*. 
Just  on  the  brink  they  neigh  and  paw  the  ground, 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound ;. 
Eager  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  nod  deep, 
Fast  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep. 

For*. 
Of  all  these  terms  kuge  to  the  only  one  confined  to 
the  proper  application,  and  in  the  proper  sense  of  size: 
the  rest  are  employed  with  regard  to  moral  objects. 
We  speak  only  of  a  kuge  animal,  a  kuge  monster,  a 
kuge  mass,  a  kuge  size,  a  kuge  bulk,  and  the  like :  but 
we  speak  of  an  enormous  waste,  an  immense  differ- 
ence, and  a  vast  number. 

The  epithets  enormous,  immense,  and  vast  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  same  objects,  but  with  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  their  sense.  A  sum  to  enormous  which  exceeds 
in  magnitude  not  only  every  thing  known,  but  every 
thing  thought  of  or  expected ;  a  sum  is  immense  that 
scarcely  sdmlts  of  calculation:  a  sum  Is  vast  which 
rises  very  high  in  calculation.  The  national  debt  of 
England  has  risen  to  an  enormous  amount :  the  revo- 
lutionary war  has  been  attended  with  an  immense  lost 
of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  different  nations  cf  Eu- 
rope: there  are  individuals  who,  while  they  a<e  ex- 
pending vast  sums  oo  their  own  gratlfleatlou,  refuse 
to  contribute  any  thing  to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous 
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ENORMOUS,  PRODIGIOUS,  MONSTROUS. 

Enormous,  v.  Enormous;  prodigious  comes  from 
prodigm,  in  Latin  prodigium,  which  in  all  probability 
comet  from  prodigo  to  lavish  forth,  signifying  literally 
•rcaliing  out  In  excess  or  extravagance ;  monstrous, 
from  monster,  in  Latin  monstrum,  and  monstro  to 
■how  or  make  visible,  signifies  remarkable,  or  exciting 
aoUce. 

The  enormous  contradicts  our  rules  of  estimating 
and  calculating :  the  prodigious  ralsea  our  minds  be- 
yond their  ordinary  standard  of  thinking:  the  Men- 
sirens  contradicts  nature  and  the  course  of  things. 
What  is  enormous  excites  our  surprise  or  amazement ; 

Jove's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  skies, 

A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  size, 

His  talons  truss'd,  olive  and  curling  round, 

He  atung  the  bird  whose  throat  receiv'd  the  wound. 

Pop*. 
What  U  prodigious  excites  our  astonishment;  4I 
dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  wood  of  so  'prodigious  an 
extent,  and  cut  Into  such  a  variety  of  walks  and  alleys, 
that  all  mankind  were  lost  and  bewildered  in  tL'— Ad- 
Piaox.  What  is  monstrous  does  violence  to  our  senses 
and  understanding ; 

Nothing  so  monstrous  can  be  said  or  felgn'd 
But  with  belief  and  joy  b  entertain'd.— Darns*. 
There  Is  something  enormous  in  the  present  scale  upon 
which  property,  whether  publick  or  private,  is  amassed 
and  expended :  the  works  of  the  ancients  in  general, 
but  the  Egyptian  pyramids  in  particular,  are  objects  of 
admiration,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  labour  which 
was  bestowed  on  them :  ignorance  and  superstition  have 
always  been  active  in  producing  monstrous  Images  for 
the  worship  of  Its  blind  votaries. 

LITTLE,  SMALL,  DIMINUTIVE. 

Little,  in  Low  German  litis,  Dutch  Isttal,  is,  In  all 

probability,  connected  with  light,  In  Saxon  leoht,  old 

German  lihto,  Swedish  Idtt,  ate.;  small  is,  with  some 

variations,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  northern  dialects, 

S  which  It  signifies,  as  in  English,  a  contracted  space 
quantity ;  diminutive,  in  Latin  diminutivus,  signi- 
fies made  small. 

Utile  Is  properly  opposed  to  the  great  (v.  Oreat), 
small  to  the  large,  and  diminutivs  is  a  species  of  the 
small,  which  is  made  so  contrary  to  the  course  of 
things:  a  child  is  said  to  be  littls  as  respects  its  age  as 
well  as  its  size ;  it  is  said  to  be  small  as  respects  Its 
size  only ;  it  Is  said  to  be  diminutivs  when  it  Is  ex- 
ceedingly small  considering  its  age :  little  children 
cannot  be  left  with  safely  to  themselves ;  small  chil- 
dren are  pleasanter  to  be  nursed  than  large  ones :  If  we 
took  down  from  any  very  great  height  the  largest  men 
will  look  diminutive;  '  The  talent  of  turning  men  Into 
Tidicule,  and  exposing  to  laughter  those  one  converses 
with,  is  the  qualification  of  little,  ungenerous  tempers.' 
— Adoison.  'He  whose  knowledge  Is  at  best  but 
limited,  and  whose  intellect  proceeds  by  a  small,  dimi- 
nutive light,  cannot  but  receive  an  additional  light  by 
the  conceptions  of  another  man.1— South. 


SPACE,  ROOM. 
Space,  in  Latin  spalium,  Greek  piSiov.  JBol.  oxdliov 
a  race  ground ;  room,  in  Saxon  rest,  sec  Hebrew  ramah 
a  wide  place. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms,  expressive  of  that 
portion  of  the  universe  which  is  supposed  not  to  be 
occupied  by  any  solid  body :  specs  Is  a  general  term, 
which  Includes  within  itself  that  which  Infinitely  sur- 
i  our  comprehension ;  room  is  a  limited  term, 


There  Is  a  sufficient  mace  between  the  heavenly  booses 

to  admit  of  their  moving  without  confusion ;  the  value 
of  a  bouse  essentially  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
room  which  it  affords;  in  a  row  of  trees  there 
always  be  vacant  spaces  between  each  tree;  in  a 
there  will  be  only  room  tor  a  given  number  of  pe 

Space  is  only  taken  In  the  natural  sense ;  room  is 
also  employed  in  the  moral  application :  in  every  per- 
son there  is  ample  room  for  amendment  or  improve- 


Which  comprehends  those  portions  of  space  which  are 
artificially  formed :  space  is  either  extended  or  bounded ; 
room  is  always  a  bounded  space :  the  space  between 
two  objects  is  either  natural,  incidental,  or  designedly 
formed; 

The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  spate  that  many  poor  supplied. 

Goldsmith. 
The  reset  is  that  which  is  the  fruit  of  design,  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  persons ; 
For  the  whole  world,  without  a  native  home, 
Is  nothing  but  a  prison  of  a  larger  rassi.— Cowlby. 


AMPLE,  SPACIOUS,  CAPACIOUS. 
Ample,  in  French  ample,  Latin  amplus%  . 
comes  from  the  Greek  dvauXiios  full ;  spacious,  in 
French  spacieux,  Latin  spaciosus,  comes  from  spa- 
tium  a  space,  implying  the  quality  of  having  spats; 
capacious,  In  Latin  capax,  from  capio  to  hold,  signifies 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  hold. 

Tliese  epithet*  convey  the  analogous  ideas  of  extent 
in  quantity,  and  extent  In  space.  Ample  is  figuratively 
employed  for  whatever  is  extended  in  quantity ;  spa- 
cious is  literally  used  for  whatever  is  extended  in  spats; 
capacious  is  literally  and  figuratively  employed  to  ex- 
press extension  in  both  quantity  and  space.  Stores  are 
ample,  room  is  ample,  an  allowance  Is  ample:  a  room, 
a  house,  a  garden  is  spacious :  a  vessel  or  hollow  of  any 
kind  Is  capacious ;  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the  bean 
are  capacious. 

Ample  is  opposed  to  scanty,  spacious  to  narrow, 
capacious  to  small.    What  is  ample  suffices  and  satis- 
fies ;  It  imposes  no  constraint ;  '  The  pure  conscious- 
ness of  worthy  actions,  abstracted  from  the  views  of 
popular  applause,  Is  to  a  generous  mind  an  ampls  it 
ward.'— Htjoass.    What  hi  spacious  la  free  and  open, 
it  does  not  confine; 
These  mighty  monarchies,  that  had  o'erspread 
The  spacious  earth,  and  stretchM  the  Irconq'ring  ansa 
From  pole  to  pole  by  ensnaring  charms 
Were  quite  consumed.— Mat. 
What  is  capacious  readily  receives  and  contains ;  k  fa 
spacious,  liberal,  and  generous; 

Down  sunk,  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.— Miltoh. 
Although  sciences,  arts,  philosophy,  and  languages 
aflbrd  to  the  mass  of  mankind  ample  scope  tor  the 
exercise  of  their  mental  powers  without  recurring  to 
mysterious  or  fanciful  researches,  yet  this  world  la 
hardly  spacious  enough  for  'he  range  of  the  intellectual 
faculties :  the  capacious  minds  of  some  are  no  leas  cape 
ble  of  containing  than  they  are  disposed  for  receiving 
whatever  spiritual  food  la  offered  tbein. 

DEPTH,  PROFUNDITY. 

Depth,  from  deep,  dip,  or  dint,  the  Greek  cohrru,  and 
the  Hebrew  T30  to  dive,  signifies  the  point  under 
water  which  is  dived  for ;  profundity,  from  profound, 
in  Latin  profundus,  compounded  of  pro  or  protut  far, 
and  fundus  the  bottom,  signifies  remoteness  from  the 
surface  of  any  thing. 

These  terms  do  not  differ  merely  In  their  derivation , 
but  depth  Is  indefinite  In  Its  signification ;  and  pro- 
fundity Is  a  positive  and  considerable  decree  of  depth. 
Moreover,  the  word  depth  is  applied  to  objects  in  gene- 
ral ;  •  By  these  two  passions  of  hope  and  fear,  we 
reach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  up  to  oar  pre- 
sent thoughts  objects  that  He  in  the  remotest  depths  of 
rime.*— Annuo*.  Profundity  is  confined  in  its  appli- 
cation to  moral  objects :  thus  we  speak  of  the  depth 
of  the  sea,  or  the  depth  of  a  person's  learning ;  but  hi* 
profunditp  of  thought ;  '  The  peruser  of  Swift  will 
want  very  little  previous  knowledge:  It  will  be  anas- 
clent  that  he  is  acquainted  with  common  words  and 
common  things :  he  is  neither  required  to  mount  ekve* 
tlons  nor  to  explore  profundities.1— Johksoh. 

OBLONG,  OVAL. 

Oolong,  In  Latin  oblengus,  from  the  intensive  sylla- 
ble **,  surnlfies  very  long,  longer  than  broad :  oval, 
from  die  Latin  ovum,  signifies  egg-shaped. 

The  oval  is  a  species  of  the  oblong :  what  la  seal 
is  shlong;  but  wbst  is  oblong  is  not  always  ovaL .  0*- 
long  Is  peculiarly  applied  to  figures  formed  by  rigs* 
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anas,  that  lit  all  rectangular  parallelograms,  except 
squares,  are  oblong :  but  tha  oval  is  applied  to  curvi- 
linear oblong  figures,  as  ellipses,  which  are  distin- 
guished fiom  toe  circle :  tables  are  oftener  oblong 
than  oval;  garden  beds  are  as  frequently  oval  as  they 
mxt  oblong. 

ROUNDNESS,  ROTUNDITY. 
Roundness  and  rotundity  both  come  from  the  Latin 
rotmmdus  and  rota  a  wheel,  which  Is  the  most  perfectly 
round  body  that  Is  formed :  the  former  term  is  how. 
ever  applied  to  all  objects  in  general ;  the  latter  only 
to  solid  bodies  which  are  round  in  ail  directions :  one 
-meals  of  the  roundness  of  a  circle,  the  roundness  of 
the  moon,  the  roundness  of  a  tree ;  but  the  rotundity 
of  a  man's  body  which  projects  in  a  round  form  in  all 
directions,  and  the  rotundity  of  a  full  cheek,  or  (he 
rotundity  of  a  turnip ; 

Bracelets  of  pearls  gave  roundness  to  her  arms. 

Pftioa. 
•  Angular  bodies  lose  their  points  and  asperities  by  fre- 
quent friction,  and  approach  by  degrees  to  uniform 
redoubt*.*— Johnson. 

OUTWARD,  EXTERNAL,  EXTERIOUR. 

Outward,  or  inclined  to  the  out,  after  the  manner 
of  the  out,  indefinitely  describes  the  situation ;  exter- 
nal, from  the  Latin  extemus  and  extra,  is  more  defi- 
nite in  its  sense,  since  it  is  employed  only  in  regard  to 
such  objects  as  are  conceived  to  be  independent  of 
man  as  a  thinking  being :  hence,  we  may  speak  of  the 
outward  part  of  a  building,  of  a  hoard,  of  a  table,  a 
box,  and  the  Hke;  but  of  external  objects  acting  on 
the  mind,  or  of  an  external  agency ;  *  The  contro- 
versy about  the  reality  of  external  evils  is  now  at  an 
end.'— Johnson.  Exteriour  is  still  more  definite  than 
either,  as  it  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  the  outward 
or  external ;  the  former  being  In  the  comparative,  and 
the  two  latter  in  the  positive  degree :  when  we  speak 
of  any  thing  which  has  two  coats,  it  is  usual  to  desig- 
nate the  outermost  by  die  name  of  the  exteriour ;  when 
we  speak  simply  of  the  surface,  without  reference  to 
any  thing  behind,  it  is  denominated  external :  as  the 
exteriour  coat  of  a  walnut,  or  the  external  surface  of 
things.  In  the  moral  application  the  external  or  out- 
ward Is  that  which  comes  simply  to  the  view ;  but  the 
exteriour  h  that  which  is  prominent,  and  which  conse- 
quently may  conceal  something; 

But  when  a  monarch  sins,  It  should  be  secret, 

To  keep  exteriour  show  of  sanctity, 

Maintain  respect,  and  cover  bod  example.— Da  yd«n. 
A  man  may  sometimes  neglect  the  outside,  who  is 
altogether  mindful  of  the  in ; 

And  though  my  outward  state  misfortune  hath 
Depress' d  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith. 

Dkxhau. 
A  man  with  a  pleasing  exteriour  will  sometimes  gain 
■ore  friends  than  those  who  have  more  solid  merit. 

INSIDE,  INTERIOUR. 
The  term  inside  may  be  applied  to  bodies  of  any 
magnitude,  small  or  large;  interiour  is  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  bodies  of  great  magnitude.  We  may 
speak  of  the  inside  of  a  out-shell,  but  not  of  its  inte- 
riour: on  the  other  hand,  we  speak  of  the  interiour  of 
8L  Paul's,  or  the  interiour  of  a  palace;  'As  for  the 
.  inside  of  their  nest,  none  but  themselves  were  con- 
cerned in  it,  according  to  the  inviolable  laws  esta- 
bHshed  among  those  animals  (the  ants).1— Addison. 
'The  gates  are  drawn  back,  and  the  interiour  of  the 
fane  Is  discovered.'— Cumberland.  This  difference 
of  application  is  not  altogether  arbitrary:  for  inside 
literally  signifies  the  side  that  is  inward ;  but  interiour 
signifies  the  space  which  is  more  Inward  than  the  rest, 
which  is  enclosed  in  an  enclosure:  consequently  cannot 
be  applied  to  any  thing  but  a  large-  space  that  Is 


THICK,  DENSE. 

Between  thick  and  dense  there  Is  little  other  difier- 

■ee,thaa  that  tha  latter  la  employed  to  express  that 


spades  of  thickness  wbtoh  k  philosophically  considered 
as  the  property  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  certain  con- 
dition ;  hence  we  speak  of  thick  in  regard  to  hard  or 
soft  bodies,  as  a  thick  board  or  thick  cotton ;  solid  or 
liquid,  as  a  thick  cheese  or  thick  milk :  but  the  term 
dense  only  In  regard  to  the  air  In  its  various  forms,  as 
a  dense  air,  a  dense  vapour,  a  dense  cloud ;  » I  bnve 
discovered,  by  a  long  series  of,  observations,  that  In- 
vention and  elocution  suffer  great  Impediments  from 
dense  and  Impure  vapours.'— Johnson. 

THIN,  SLENDER,  SLIGHT,  fifLIM. 

Tain,  in  Saxon  thvnne,  German  dunn.  Latin  tener. 
from  tendo,  in  Greek  rtbno  to  extend  or  draw  out,  and 
the  Hebrew  HO  J  '•  elender,  flight,  and  slim  are  all 
variations  from  the  German  eehlanh,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the,  words  slime  and  sling*  as  also  with  tha 
German  schlingcn  to  wind  or  wreathe,  and  schlange  a 
serpent,  designating  the  property  of  length  and  small- 
new,  which  is  adapted  for  tending  or  twisting. 

Thin  is  the  generlck  term,  the  rest  are  specific k:  thin 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  small  and  abort,  as  well 
as  small  and  long ;  slender  is  always  said  of  that  which 
Is  small  and  long  at  the  same  time:  a  board  is  tarn  . 
which  wants  solidity  or  substance;  a  poplar  is  slew 
der  because  its  tallness  is  disproportionate  to  Its  mag- 
nitude or  the  dimensions  of  its  circumference.  7am- 
ness  is  sometimes  a  natural  property;  slight  and  slim, 
are  applied  to  that  which  is  artificial:  the  leaves  of 
trees  are  of  a  thin  texture;  a  board  may  be  made 
slight  by  continually  planing;  a  paper  box  is  very 
olinu  Thinness  Is  a  good  property  sometimes ;  thm 
paper  Is  frequently  preferred  to  that  which  is  thick: 
slightness  and  slimness,  which  is  a  greater  degree  of 
elightness,  are  always  defects)  that  which  is  made 
slight  is  unfit  to  bear  the  stress  that  will  be  put  upon 
It ;  that  which  Is  slim  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  par* 
pose  proposed ;  a  carriage  that  is  made  slight  is 
quickly  broken,  and  always  out  of  repair ;  paper  Is 
altogether  too  slim  to  serve  the  purpose  of  wood. 

These  terms  admit  of  a  similar  distinction  in  tha 
moral  application ;  *  I  have  found  dulness  to  quicken 
into  sentiment  in  a  thin  ether.'— Johnson.  'Very 
slender  differences  will  sometimes  part  those  whom 
beneficence  has  united.'— Jouhson.  'Friendship  Is 
often  destroyed  by  a  thousand  secret  and  slight  com- 
petitions.'—Johnson. 

TO  ABATE,  LESSEN,  DIMINISH,  DECREASE. 

Mate,  from  the  French  abattre,  signified  originally 
to  beat  down,  In  the  active  sense,  and  to  come  down, 
in  the  neuter  sense;  diminish,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
written,  minish,  from  the  Latin  diminuo,  and  minuo  to 
lessen,  and  minus  less,  expresses,  like  the  verb  lessen, 
the  sense  of  either  making  less  or  becoming  less ;  de- 
crease h  compounded  of  the  privative de  and  creasy  lo 
Latin  ercsco  to  grow,  signifying  to  grow  less. 

The  first  three  are  used  transitively  or  Intransitively ; 
the  Intter  only  intransitively. 

Mate  respects  the  vigour  of  sction :  a  person's  fevet 
Is  abated  or  abatee ;  the  violence  of  the  storm  abates ; 
pain  and  anger  abate;  '  My  wonder  abated,  when  upon 
looking  around  me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive  to 
three  Syrens  clothed  like  goddesses,  and  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Pleasure.' — 
Addison.  Lessen  and  diminish  are  both  applied  to 
size,  quantity,  and  number ;  but  the  former  mostly  in 
the  proper  and  familiar  sense,  the  latter  in  the  figurative 
and  higher  acceptation ;  the  size  of  a  room  or  parden 
is  lessened;  the  credit  and  respectability  of  a  person  is 
diminished. 

Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  abate  the  ardour  of  youth 
as  grief  and  disappointment;  'Tully  was  the  first  who 
observed  that  friendship  improves  happiness  and 
abates  misery.*— A odison.  An  evil  moy  be  lessened 
when  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  application  of 
remedies; 

He  sought  fresh  fountains  In  a  foreign  soil ; 

The  pleasure  lessened  the  attending  toll.— Addison. 
Nothing  diminishes  the  lustre  of  great  deeds  more 
than  cruelty;  '  If  Parthenissa  can  now  possess  her  own 
mind,  and  think  as  little  of  her  beauty,  as  she  ought  to 
have  done  when  she  had  It,  there  will  be  no  grea 
diminution  of  her  charms.'  —  Huouas. 
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The  passion  of  m  angry  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
oasis  before  any  appeal  to  made  to  hie  undemanding ; 
we  niay  ferae*  the  namber  of  our  evils  by  not  dwelling 
upon  them.  Objects  apparently  diminish  accordiog  to 
toe  distance  from  which  they  are  observed. 

To  decrease  Is  lo  diminish  for  a  coniinuaoee:  a 
retreating  army  wHI  deereaee  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
alt  the  privations  and  hardships  attendant  on  forced 
marches,  it  is  compelled  to  light  for  its  safety:  some 
things  decrease  so  gradually  that  it  is  some  dme  before 
they  are  observed  to  be  diminished ; 

These  leaks  shall  then  deereaee ;  the  sails  once  more 

Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  chore. 

FaLcoaia. 

In  the  abstract  sense  the  word  lessening  is  mostly 
supplied  by  diminution:  it  will  be  no  abatement  of 
sorrow  to  a  generous  mind  to  know  lliattlmdmt*uttaa 
of  evil  to  itself  has  been  produced  by  the  abridgment 
of  good  to  another. 

TO  OVERFLOW,  INUNDATE,  DELUGE. 

What  overJLrwe  simply  JLowe  over  ;  what  inundates, 
from  in  and  unda  a  wave,  JLows  into;  what  deluges, 
from  dUuo,  washes  away. 

The  overflow  bespeaks  abundance;  whatever  ex- 
aeeds  the  measure  of  contents  must  Jlew  ever,  because 
It  to  more  than  can  be  held :  to  inundate  bespeaks  not 
only  abundance,  but  vehemence;  when  it  inundates 
HjUws  In  faster  titan  is  desired,  It  fills  to  an  incon- 
venient height:  to  deluge  bespeaks  impetuosity;  a 
deluge  irresistibly  carries  away  all  before  it  This  ex- 
planation of  these  terms  in  their  proper  sense  will 
Illustrate  their  improper  application:  the  heart  Is  said 
to  oversow  with  joy,  with  grief,  with  bitterness,  and 
the  like,  in  order  to  denote  the  superabundance  of  the 
thing ;  '  I  am  loo  full  of  you  not  to  everfbw  upon  those 
I  converse  with.'— Fora.  A  country  Is  said  to  be  m- 
umdated  by  swarms  of  Inhabitants,  when  speaking  of 
numbers  who  intrude  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  natives;  *  There  was  such  an  inundation  of 
speaker*,  young  speakers  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
that  neither  my  Lord  Germaine,  nor  myself;  could  find 
loom  for  a  single  word.'— Gibson.  The  town  is  said 
so  be  deluged  with  publications  of  different  kinds,  when 
they  appear  in  such  profusion  and  in  such  quick  suc- 
cession as  to  supersede  others  of  more  value ; 
At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 
Shall  deluge  all.— Pora. 

TO  FLOW,  8TREABI,  GOTH. 
Flaw,  in  Latin  Jlue,  and  Greek  0M»  or  e}Xfa,  to  be 
In  a  ferment.  Is  in  all  probability  connected  with  £fo, 
Which  signifies  literally  to  fiotc;  stream,  in  German 
•frfaMa,  from  rieuun  a  thong,  signifies  to  run  in  a 
line;  gush  comes  from  the  German  giessen,  Jfec.  to 
pour  out  with  force. 

Flew  Is  here  the  generick  term :  the  two  others  are 
apeclflck  terms  expressing  different  modes :  water  may 
Jtow  either  in  a  large  body  or  in  a  long  but  narrow 
coons;  the  stream  In  a  long,  narrow  course  only:  thus, 
waters  jCow  in  seas,  rivers,  rivulots,  or  in  a  small  pond ; 
they  etream  only  out  of  «pouts  or  small  channels:  they 
Jew  gem  ly  or  otherwise ;  they  stream  gently ;  but  they 
gush  with  violence :  thus,  the  blood  JUws  from  a  wound 
when  it  comes  from  it  in  any  manner ;  it  streams  from 
a  wound  when  It  runs  as  it  were  in  a  channel:  it 
gushes  from  a  wound  when  it  runs  with  impetuosity, 
and  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  cavity  admits; 
Down  his  wan  cheek  a  briny  torrent  Jtow*.— Popb» 
Fires  stream  in  lightning  from  his  sanguine  eyes. 

Pora. 
Bank  In  his  cad  companions'  arms  be  lay. 
And  in  short  paniings  sobb'd  his  soul  away 
{Like  snme  vile  worm  extended  on  the  ground), 
While  his  life's  torrent  gush%d  from  out  the  wound. 

Pops. 

FLUID,  LIQUID. 

Fluid,  from  JUe  to  flow,  signifies  that  which  from 

Ms  nature  flows;  liquid,  from  lifuesee  to  melt,  signifies 

that  which  Is  melted.    These  words  may  be  employed 

•  to  the  same  objects;  but  they  have  a  distinct 


office  which  they  derive  from  their  original  i 
when  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  capable  of  i 
lag  along  in  a  stream  or  current,  we  should  tf 
ttajtatd; 

Or  serve  they  as  a  flow'ry  verge  to  bind 
Thejtuid  skirts  of  that  same  wat'ry  cloud, 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  abow'r  the  earth. 

MlLTOJL 

When  we  wish  to  represent  the  body  as  passing  from 
a  congealed  to  a  dissolved  state,  we  should  name  it  a 

liquid; 

As  when  the  fig's  preas'd  Juice,  mfus'd  in  cream, 

To  curds  coagulates  the  liquid  streeov— Pops. 

Water  and  air  are  both  represented  unJUuds  from  thee? 

Eneral  property  of  flowing  through  certain  spaces: 
t  ice  when  thawed  becomes  a  liquid  and  melta;  lead 
when  melted  Is  also  a  liquid:  the  humours  of  the 
animal  body,  and  the  juices  of  trees,  are  Jluids;  what 
we  drink  Is  a  liquid,  as  opposed  to  what  we  eat  which 
isaolld.  ^^ 

LIOUID,  LIQUOR,  JUICE,  HUMOUR. 

Liquid  («.  Fluid)  is  the  generick  term :  liquor,  which 
is  but  a  variation  from  the  same  Latin  verb,  liquesco, 
whence  liquid  is  derived,  is  a  liquid  which  Is  made  to 
be  drunk :  juice,  in  French  jus,  to  a  liquid  thai  I 
from  bodies ;  and  humour,  in  Latin  humor,  from  h 
and  the  Greek  fa  to  rain,  to  a  species  of  liquid  which 
flows  in  bodies  and  forms  a  constituent  part  of  them. 
All  natural  bodies  consist  of  liquids  or  solids,  or  a 
combination  of  both; 

How  the  bee 

Bite  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweat. 

MlLTOST 

Liquor  serves  to  quench  the  thirst  as  food  satisfies  the 
hunger ; 
They  who  Minerva  from  Jove's  head  derive, 
Might  make  old  Homer's  scull  the  muse's  hive, 
And  from  his  brain  that  Helicon  distill, 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  his  offtpring  fill.— Dsirau«. 
The  juitee  of  bodies  are  frequently  their  richest  parts; 
Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl, 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  Its  freshening  wine, 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantick  juice 
Which  Baechus  pours.— Thomson. 
The  humours  are  commonly  the  most  Important  parts 
of  any  animal  body ;  '  The  perspicuity  of  the  humours 
of  the  eye  transmit  the  rays  of  light'— Stcxu. 
Liquid  and  /ioaer  belong  peculiarly  to  vegetable  sub- 
stances; humour  to  animal  bodies;  and  juice  to  either; 
wster  is  the  simplest  of  all  liquids;  wine  to  the  most 
Inviting  of  all  liquors;  the  orange  produces  the  most 
agreeable  juice ;  the  humours  of  hoth  men  and  brutea 
are  most  liable  to  corruption,  whence  the  term  to  very 
frequently  applied  to  Jbtids  of  the  body  when  in  a  cor- 
rupt state:  *  He  denied  himself  nothing  that  he  had  a 
mind  to  eat  or  drink,  which  gave  Aim  a  body  full  of 
humours,  and  made  hto  fits  of  the  gout  frequent  and 
violent.'— TcicruE. 

STREAM,  CURRENT,  TIDE. 

A  fluid  body  In  a  progressive  motion  Is  the  object 
described  in  common  by  these  terms  ;  etream  to  the 
most  general,  the  other  two  are  but  modes  of  the 
etream;  stream,  in  Saxon  stream,  in  German  etremu, 
is  an  onomatopefa  which  describes  the  prolongation;  of 
any  body  in  a  narrow  line  along  the  surface :  a  ear- 
real  from  eurro  to  run,  Is  a  running  stream  ;  and  a  tide 
from  tide,  in  German  teit  time,  to  a  periodical  stream 
or  current.  All  rivers  are  streams  which  are  more  or 
less  gentle  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
through  which  they  pass;  the  force  of  the  current  to 
very  much  increased  by  the  confinement  of  any  water 
between  rocks,  or  by  means  of  artificial  impedimenta. 
The  tide  to  high  or  low,  strong  or  weak,  at  different 
hours  of  the  day;  when  the  tide  to  high  the  currant  to 
strongest 

From  knowing  the  proper  application  of  the  terms 
their  figurative  use  becomes  obvious ;  a  stream  of  air, 
or  a  etream  of  light  to  a  prolonged  body  of  air  or  light: 
a  current  of  air  to  a  continued  etremm  that  has  rapid 
which  are  open  at  each 
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extremity  are  the  channels  of  seen  current*.    In  the 
moral  sense  the  tide  is  the  ruling  fashion  or  propensity 
W  the  day;  it  is  in  vain  to  new  the  tids  o(  Miyr  it 
«  wieer  to  get  cat  of  its  reach ; 
Wliea  now  the  rapid  stream  of  eloquence  ^ 

Beaia  all  before  It,  passion,  reason, sense, 
Can  its  dread  thunder,  or  its  lightning's  force, 
Derive  their  essence  from  a  mortal  source. 

Jcants. 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestick  Joy. 

GoLOsnm. 
There  is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

SflAXBMMBB. 

SPRING,  FOUNTAIN,  SOURCE. 

The  spring  denotes  that  which  spring*;  the  word, 
therefore,  carries  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  the 
water  Issues.  Fountain,  in  Latin  fms,  from  fsndo  to 
pour  out,  signifies  the  spring  which  is  visible  on  the 
the  earth:  andssurcs  (v.  Origin)  is  said  of  that  which 
Is  not  only  visible,  but  runs  along  the  earth.  Spring* 
are  to  be  round  by  digging  a  sufficient  depth  in  ail  parts 
of  the  earth :  In  mountainous  countries,  and  also  in  the 
East,  we  read  of  fountains  which  form  themselves,  and 
supply  the  surrounding  parts  with  refreshing  streams : 
the  source*  of  rivets  axe  always  to  be  traced  to  some 
monntain. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  a  figurative  sense :  in  the 
Bible  the  gospel  is  depictured  as  a  spring  of  living 
waters;  the  eye  as  a  fountain  of  tears;  'The  heart  of 
she  citizen  is  a  perennial  spring  of  energy  to  the  state/ 
— Buajte. 

Sternal  king!  the  author  of  ell  being. 

Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible.— Milto*. 
to  the  general  acceptation  the  sourcs  is  taken  for  the 
ehanoel  through  which  any  event  comes  to  pass,  the 
prisaary  cause  of  Its  happening:  a  war  is  the  stare* 
of  many  evils  to  a  country ;  an  imprudent  step  in  the 
outset  of  life  is  oftentimes  the  source-  of  ruin  to  a 
young  person; 

These  are  thy  blessings,  Industry!  rough  power! 

Yet  the  kind  starts  of  every  gentle  art.— Thomsob. 

TO  SPRINKLE,  BEDEW. 
Te  sprinkle)*  a  frequentative  of  spring,  and  denotes 
either  an  act  of  nature  or  design :  to  bedew  is  to  cover 
with  dew,  which  is  aa  operation  of  nature.  By  sprink- 
•in/',  a  liquid  mils  in  sensible  drops  upon  the  earth*, 
*y  bedewing,  It  covers  by  imperceptible  drops:  rain 
besprinkles  the  earth;  dew  bedews  It.  So  likewise, 
Jguratlvely,  things  are  sprinkled  with  flour;  the 
ohrrlri  are  bedewed  with  tears. 

TO  SPROUT,  BUD. 
terse*,  In  Saxon  spryiex,  Low  German  sproupten,  is 
jseJitlesB  connected  with  the  German  sprilien  to  spurt, 
sswsUsn  to  spread,  and  the  like;  to  bud  is  to  put  forth 
buds;  the  noun  bud  is  a  variation  from  button,  which 
k  resembles  in  form.  To  sprsut  is  to  come  forth  from 
the  stem;  to  bud,  to  put  forth  In  buds. 

TO  SPURT,  SPOUT. 
To  spurt  and  spout  are,  like  the  German  sprittsn. 
variations  of  sprsitsn  to  spread  (».  Ts  spread),  and 
.  springtn  to  spring  («.  7V  ariss);  they  both  express 
the  Idea  of  sending  forth  liquid  in  small  quantities  from 
a  cavity ;  the  former,  however,  does  not  always  include 
the  idea  of  the  cavity,  but  simply  that  of  springing  up ; 
the  latter  Is  however  confined  to  the  circumstance  of 
Issuing  forth  from  some  place ;  dirt  may  be  spurted  in 
the  lace  by  means  of  kicking  it  np ;  or  blood  may  be 
spurted  out  of  a  vein  when  It  is  opened,  water,  out  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  like ;  but  a  liquid  spsuts  out  from 
a  pipe.  To  spurt  is  a  sudden  action  arising  from  a 
momentary  impetus  given  to  a  liquid  either  Intention- 
ally or  incidentally ;  the  beer  will  spurt  from  a  barrel 
When  the  vent  peg  is  removed :  to  spout  is  a  continued 
action  produced  by  a  perpetual  Impetus  which  the 
ftqnld  receives  equally  from  design  or  accident;  the' 


water  spsuts  out  from  a  pipe  which  is  denominated  a 
spent,  or  it  will  spurt  out  from  any  cavity  In  the  earth, 
or  in  a  rock  which  may  resemble  e  spvut ; 
Far  from  the  parent  stream  it  boils  again 
Fresh  into  day,  and  aU  the  glittering  hlH 
le  bright  with  spouting  ribs.— Thom so*. 
A  person  may  likewise  spout  water  In  a  stream  from 
his  mouth.    Hence  the  figurative  application  of  these 
terms ;  any  sudden  conceit  which  compels  a  person  to 
an  eccentrics,  action  is  a  spurt,  particularly  if  it  springe 
from  ill-humour  or  caprice;  a  female  will  sometimes 
take  a  spurt  and  treat  her  Intimate  friends  very  coldly, 
either  from  a  fancied  offence  or  a  fancied  superiority : 
to  spout,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  send  forth  a  stream  of 
words  in  imitation  of  the  stream  of  liquid,  and  hi 
applied  to  those  who  affect  to  turn  speakers!  In  whom 
there  is  commonly  more  sound  than  sense. 

TO  PLUNGE,  DIVE. 

Plunge  Is  but  a  variation  of  pluck,  pull,  and  the 
Latin  peUo  to  drive  or  force  forward ;  dive  is  but  a 
variation  of  dip,  which  is,  under  various  forms,  to  he 
found  in  the  northern  languages. 

One  plunges  sometimes  In  order  to  dive ;  but  one 
may  plunge  without  diving,  and  one  may  dive  without 
plunging;  to  plunge  is  to  dart  head  foremost  into  she 
water:  to  dive  Is  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  or 
towards  it:  it  is  a  good  practice  for  bathers  to  plungu 
into  the  water  when  they  first  go  In,  aitliougb  it  is  not 
advisable  for  ibem  to  dive;  ducks  frequently  dive 
into  the  water  without  ever  plunging.  Thus  far  they 
differ  in  their  natural  sense;  but  in  the  figurative  appli- 
cation they  differ  more  widely :  to  plunge.  In  this  case 
is  an  act  of  rashness:  to  dive  is  an  act  of  design:  a 
young  man  hurried  away  by  his  passions  wl\l  plunge 
into  every  extravagance  when  he  comes  into  possession 
of  bis  estate;  'The  French  plunged  themselves  late 
these  calamities  they  suffer,  to  prevent  themselves 
from  settling  Into  a  British  constitution.'— Buags 
People  of  a  prying  temper  seek  to  dice  into  the  secret  l 
of  others; 

How  he  did  seem  to  dies  Into  their  hearts 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy. 

StuurcAXS. 

WAVE,  BILLOW,  SURGE,  BREAKER. 
Wave,  from  the  Saxon  wuegan,  and  German  wisgem 
to  weigh  or  rock,  is  applied  to  water  In  an  undulating 
state ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  generick  term,  and  the  rest 
are  speciflck  terms ; 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before.— Pore. 
Those  waves  which  swell  more  than  ordinarily  are 
termed  billows,  which  is  derived  from  bulge  or  bilge, 
and  German  balg,  the  paunch  or  belly ; 
I  saw  him  beat  the  billows  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs.— 3H*£sreA*B. 
Those  waves  which  rise  higher  than  usual  are  termed 
surges,  from  the  Latin  surge  to  rise ; 
He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar 
Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore. 

Daman. 
Those  wooes  which  dash  against  the  shore,  or  against 
vessels  with  more  than  ordinary  force,  are  termed 
breakers; 
Now  on  the  mountain  wave  on  high  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th*  involving  tide, 
Till  one  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive. 

Falooaby. 

BREEZE,  GALE,  BLAST,  GUST.  STORM. 
TEMPEST,  HURRICANE. 

All  these  words  express  the  action  of  the  wind,  to 
different  degrees  and  under  different  circumstances. 

Breeze,  in  Italian  brezia,  is  In  all  probability  aa 
onomatopela  for  that  kind  of  wind  peculiar  to  southern 
climates;  gabs  w  probably  connected  with  coil  and 
yell,  denoting  a  sonorous  Wind;  blast,  la  German 
geblaset,  participle  of  blasen,  signifies  properly  the  act 
of  blowing,  but  by  distinction  It  Is  employed  for  any 
strong  effort  of  bio  wing;  gust  is  ImmerHatory  of  ice- 
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-  «ssvltsh  origin,  and  expresses  the  pheiiofuenn  which  tra 
■  etarecterisUot  of  Um  northern  clbneles ;  bat  In  all 


1  pro- 
bability it  is  a  variation  ofjrusa,  signifying  a  violent 
stream  of  wind ;  sterm,  In  Geriuau  «Urni,  from  steVea 
to  put  in  commotion,  like /art,  describes  the  pbenoine- 
■011  of  nortliern  climate* ;  tempesL  in  Latin  tempestus, 
or  tempus  a  time  or  season,  describes  Utal  season  or  sort 
*  of  weather  which  is  most  remarkable,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  frequent,  in  soulliem  climates;  hurricane 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  into  European 
languages  from  the  Caribee  Mends ;  where  it  describes 
that  species  of  tempestuous  wind,  most  frequent  iu  the 
tropical  climates. 

A  breeze  is  gentle;  a  golem  brisk,  bat  steady ;  we 
hare  breetee  in  s  calm  summers  day :  the  mariner  has 
favourable  gaits  which  keep  the  sails  on  the  stretch ; 
Gradual  sinks  the  tress 

Into  a  perfect  calm.— Thomson. 
What  happy  gale 

Blows  you  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona  1 

BiiAKaraaBB. 
A  Meet  Is  impetuous;  the  exhalations  of  a  trumpet, 
the  breath  of  bellows,  the  sweep  of  a  violent  wind,  are 
btaete.  A  gust  is  sudden  and  vehement ;  gusts  of 
wind  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  sweep  every  thing 
before  them  while  they  last; 

As  when  fierce  northern  Mast*  from  th»  Alps  de- 


From  bis  Arm  roots  with  straggling  faste  to  nod 
Aa  aged  sturdy  oak,  the  rastUug  sound 
Grows  kxut— DsaauM. 

Storm,  tempest,  and  hurricane  Include  other  parti' 
calars  besides  wind. 

A  storm  throws  the  whole  atmosphere  into  commo- 
tion ;  ll  to  a  war  of  the  elements,  In  which  wind,  rain, 
hail,  and  the  like,  conspire  to  disturb  the  heavens; 
tempest  Is  a  species  of  storm,  which  has  also  thunder 
and  lightning  to  add  to  the  confusion.    Hurricane  is 
a  species  of  stem,  which  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  vio- 
lence and  duration ; 
Through  stents  and  tempests  so  the  sailor  drives, 
While  every  element  In  combat  strives; 
Loud  roars  the  thunder,  fierce  the  lightning  files, 
Winds  wildly  rage,  and  billows  tear  the  skies. 

Shiblxy. 


Sudden  th'  impetuous  aarrtcaast  descend, 
Wheels  through  the  air  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  np  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 

Addison. 
Oast,  storm,  and  tempest,  which  are  applied  figu- 
ratively, preserve  their  distinction  In  this  sense.    The 
passions  are  exposed  to  gusts  and  storms,  to  sudden 
bursts,  or  violent  and  continued  agitations:  the  soul 
Is  exposed  to  tempests  when  agitated  with  violent  and 
contending  emotions; 
fltay  these  sadden  gusts  of  passion, 
That  hurry  you  away.— Rows. 
I  barn,  I  burn !  T*e  storm  that  *s  in  my  mind 
Kindles  my  heart,  like  fires  provok'd  by  wind. 

Lamsdowb. 
All  deaths,  all  tortures,  In  one  pang  combin'd, 
Ave  gentle,  to  the  tempest  of  my  mind,— Thomson. 
■  « 

TO  HEAVE,  SWELL. 
Beam  hi  used  either  transitively  or  Intransitively, 
Bs  a  reflective  or  a  neuter  verb ;  swell  is  used  only  as 
B  neuter  verb.    Heave  Implies  raising,  and  swell  im- 
plies distension :  they  differ  therefore  very  widely  in 
■ease,  but  they  sometimes  agree  in  application.    The 
bosom  is  said  both  to  heave  and  to  swell ;  because  it 
hojooas  that  the  bosom  swells  by  keening  ;  the  waves 
are  likewise  mid  to  heave  themselves  or  to  swell,  In 
whfch  there  Is  a  similar  correspondence  between  the 
actions:  otherwise  most  things  which  heave  do  not 
sbmB,  and  those  which  swell  do  not  heave ; 
Be  assess  for  breath,  he  staggers  to  and  fro, 
And  cloudsof  Issuing  smoke  his  nostrils  loudly  blow. 

Dbtokm. 
Meantime  the  mountain  billows  to  the  clouds, 
la  dreadful  tnmejt,  ewctTd  surge  above  surge. 

Thomson. 


TO  LIFT,  HEAVE,  BOIBT.  • 

Left  Is  to  all  probability  contracted  from  levetmt 
participle  of  lew  to  lift,  which  comes  from  levis  Ugl*\ 
because  what  is  light  is  easily  borne  up ;  heave,  la 
Baxoti  htaviem,  German  atom,  dec.  ernnce  from  the 
absolute  particle  ha,  signifying  high,  because  lo  heave 
is  to  eat  upon  high ;  heist*  in  French  aoasssr,  Lew 
German  atssea,  b  a  variation  from  the  same  source  as 


The  Idea  of  making  high  is  common  to  aH  thee* 
words,  but  they  differ  in  the  objects  and  the  circeua- 
stances  of  the  action ;  we  lift  with  or  without  ae 
effort :  we  heave  end  hoist  always  with  an  efJurt;  wf 
lift  a  child  up  to  let  lilin  see  any  thing  more  distinctly , 
workmen  heave  the  stones  or  beams  which  are  used  la 
a  building :  sailors  heist  the  long  boat  into  the  water. 
To  lift  and  heist  are  transitive  verb* ;  they  require  aa 
agent  and  an  object:  heave  Is  intransitive,  it  may  have 
an  inanimate  object  for  an  agent :  a  person  lifts  bis 
hand  to  his  head ;  when  whales  are  killed,  they  are 
hoisted  Into  vessels:  the  bosom  heaves  when  it  is  op- 
pressed whh  sorrow,  the  waves  of  the  sea  heave  whoa 
they  are  agitated  by  the  wind ; 
What  god  so  daring  In  your  aid  to  move. 
Or  lift  his  hand  against  the  force  of  Jove  t— Pot*. 
M ortnVlng  they  move,  as  when  old  Ocean  mam, 
And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores. 


The  reef  enwrap*d,  th*  Inserted  knlttles  tied, 
To  asfct  the  sborten'd  sail  again  they  tried. 

FAUXHffSB* 


TO  LIFT,  RAISE,  ERECT,  ELEVATE,  EXALT. 
Lift,  v.  7v  lift;  raise,  signifies  lo  cause  lo  rise; 
erect,  In  Latin  erectus,  participle  of  erige,  or  s  and 
rege,  probably  from  the  Greek  tpfyw,  signifies  literally 
to  extend  or  set  forth  in  the  height;  elevate  is  a  varia- 
tion from  the  some  source  as  lift ;  exalt  comes  from 
the  Latin  alias  high,  and  the  Hebrew  efaa  to 
and  signifies  to  cause  lo  be  high  («.  High). 

The  idea  of  making  one  thing  higher  than  i 
is  common  to  these  verbs,  which  differ  in  the  ctrceaa- 
staneesof  the  action.    To  lift  is  to  take  off  from  the 
around,  or  from  any  spot  where  it  is  supposed  to  be 
filed ;  to  raise  and  erect  are  to  place  in  a  higher  sear 
tlon,  while  in  contact  with  the  ground:  we  Uft  ap  a 
stool ;  we  raise  a  chair,  by  giving  it  longer  legs;  we 
erect  a  monument  by  heaping  one  stone  oa  another; 
Now  rosy  morn  ascends  the  court  of  Jove, 
Lifts  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above.— Pore, 
Such  a  huge  bulk  as  not  twelve  bards  could  rssse, 
Twelve  starveling  bards  of  these  degenerate  dnye, 


From  their  assistance  happier  walls  expect, 
Which,  wamVring  long,  at  last  thou  shalt  erect, 

Dbtobb 
Whatever  to  to  be  carried  \*  lifted;  whatever  la  to 
be  situated  higher  Is  to  be  raised ;  whatever  is  to  be 
constructed  above  other  objects  Is  erected.  A  ladder 
Is  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  to  be  conveyed  from  one 
place  to  another  j  a  standard  ladder  is  raised  ngslasi 
a  building ;  a  scaffolding  Is  erected. 


These  terms  are  likewise  emreovrd  la  a 
captation ;  exalt  and  elevate  are  used  in  no  other  sense. 
Lift  expresses  figuratively  the  artificial  action  of  set- 
ting aloft ;  as  in  the  case  of  lifting  a  person  tote 
notice:  to  raise  preserves  the  idea  of  making  higher 
by  the  accession  of  wealth,  honour,  or  power;  aa  hi 
the  case  of  persons  who  are  raised  from  beggary  tea 
state  of  affluence :  to  erect  retains  lis  idea  of  artifldeJb/ 
constructing,  so  as  to  produce  a  solid  as  well  as  lefb/ 
maw ;  as  in  the  case  of  erecting  a  tribunal,  e 
system  of  spiritual  dominion.  A  person  a 
himself,  but  he  may  raise  himself;  Individuals  lift  or 
raise  up  esch  other ;  but  communities,  or  those  onto 
who  are  invested  with  power,  have  the  opportunity  of 
arreting. 

To  Uft  Is  seldom  used  in  a  good  sense :  to  raise  to 
used  in  a  good  or  an  Indifferent  sense;  to  sfseeteaasl 
exalt  are  always  used  in  the  best  sense.  A  person  la 
seldom  lifted  up  for  any  good  purpose,  or  from  asw 
merit  In  himself;  It  Is  commonly  to  salt  the  ends  er 
early  that  people  are  lifted  into  notice,  or  lifted  tags 
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•enwie;  on  the  seme  pound,  1f  a  person  is  lifted  up  in 
Ms  own  imagination,  it  to  'only  bis  pride  which  gives 
ansa  the  stenosfe*;  'Our  successes  have  been  great, 
and  oar  hearts  have  been  much  lifted  up  hy  them,  so 
that  we  have  reason  to  humble  ourselves.'— Attkr- 
sotby.  A  person  may  he  raised  for  bis  merits,  or  raise 
himself  by  bis  industry,  in  both  which  cases  be  is  en- 
titled to  esteem ;  or  he  may  with  propriety  beratstd  in 
lbs  estimation  of  himself  or  others; 

Jtou'rf  in  his  mind  the  Trojan  hero  stood, 
And  long'd  to  break  from  out  his  ambient  cloud. 

Drtdkh. 
One  iscfeeafsd  by  circumstances,  but  still  more  so 
by  one's  character  and  moral  qualities ;  one  is  rarely 
akaited  but  by  means  of  superiour  endowments ;  *  Pru- 
dence operates  on  life  in  the  same  manner  as  rules  on 
composition;  it  produces  vigilance  rather  than  elcva- 

SM.'- JoilMSQH. 


WbeoyouaretriMinsoands^'seotm, 
Stand  high  in  honour,  wealth,  or  wit, 
All  others  who  inferiour  sit 
Conceive  themselves  in  conscience  bound 
To  join  and  drag  yon  to  the  ground.— 8wvt. .' 
A  lofty  ambition  often  soars  too  high  to  serve  the  jsn> 
pose  of  its  possessor,  whose  fall  is  the  greater  when 
be  finds  himself  compelled  to  descend ; 

ly  genius  bring. 
DRTimn. 


Without  thee,  nothing  lo/Cy  c_._  _  _ 
Came,  then,  and  with  thyself  thy  i 


A  creature  of  n  more  esoimd  Jtind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  ma 


i  design'd. 
Daman. 


Te  elevate  may  be  the  act  of  Individuals  for  them- 
selves ;  to  czattmust  be  the  act  of  others.  There  are 
some  to  whom  elevation  of  res*  to  due,  and  others 
who  require  no  adventitious  circumstances  to  elevate 
mem ;  the  world  have  always  agreed  to  exalt  great 
power,  great  wisdom,  and  great  genius. 


HIGH,  TALL,  LOPTT. 
JHf/A,  in  German  sees,  fce.  comes  in  all  probability 
Ann  the  Hebrew  }  Jftt.  the  king  of  the  Aroafckltes,  so 
canted  on  account  of  his  size,  and  Is  connected  with 
i  the  Latin  gigas;  tail,  in  Welch  («{,  la  derived  by 
Ifctvfe  from  the  Hebrew  Vjf>  to  elevate;  lefty  to 
smubtless  derived  from  lift,  and  that  from  the  Latin 
senates  raised. 
Jiffs*  is  the  term  in  most  ajeneral  ose,  which  i 


1  the  most  unqualified  manner  to  express  the 
Idea  of  extension  upwards,  which  is  common  to  them 
•1L  Whatever  is  tail  and  loftf  to  high,  but  every 
thing  Is  not  toll  or  lofty  which  Is  high.  Tatt  and  lofty 
both  designate  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  height ; 
hot  tall  is  peculiarly  applicable  tn  what  shoots  up  or 
stands  up  in  a  perpendicular  direction :  while  loft*  Is 
•aid  of  that  which  is  extended  In  breadth  as  well  as  In 
height ;  that  which  ia  lifted  up  or  raised  by  an  accre- 
tion of  matter  or  an  expansion  in  the  air.  By  this 
tale  we  say  that  a  bouse  is  high,  a  chimney  tall,  a 
room  lofty. 

Trees  are  hi  general  said  to  be  high  which  exceed 
the  ordinary  standard  of  height ;  they  are  opposed  to 
the  low; 
High  at  their  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear, 
And  bold  Merlon  to  excite  their  rear.— Popb. 
A  poplar  is  said  to  be  tall,  not  only  from  its  exceeding 
other  trees  In  height,  but  from  its  perpendicular  and 
spiral  manner  of  growing  ia  opposed  to  that  which  is 
balky; 
Prostrate  on  earth  their  beauteous  bodies  lay, 
Like  mountain  firs,  as  tall  and  straight  as  they. 

Pom. 
A  man  and  a  horse  are  likewise  aaid  to  be  tall;  but  a 
bed^e,  a  desk,  and  oilier  common  objects,  are  high.    A 
htU  is  high,  but  a  mountain  is  lofty;  churches  are  In 
general  kJgh,  but  the  steeples  or  the  domes  of  cathe- 
dral* arc  lofty,  and  their  spires  are  tall  ; 
S'en  now,  O  king!  't  Is  giv'n  thee  to  destroy 
The  lefty  tow'rs  of  wide-extended  Troy.— Pops. 
With  the  high  is  associated  no  idea  of  what  ia 
atrikine;  but  the  tall  is  coupled  with  the  aspiring  or 
that  which  strives  to  out-top:  the  lofty  b  always 
coupled  with  the  grand,  and  that  which  commanda 
admiration. 

High  and  lofty  have  a  moral  acceptation,  but  tall  to 
taken  in  the  natural  sense  only :  high  and  lofty  are 
applied  to  persons  of  what  is  personal,  with  the  same 
difference  in  degree  as  before:  a  lofty  title  or  lofty 
pretension  conveys  mure  than  a  high  title  or  a  high 
pretention.  Men  of  high  rank  should  have  high  ideas 
•f  virtue  and  persons!  dignity,  and  keep  themselves 
dear  from  every  thing  low  and  mean ; 


TO  HEIGHTEN,  RAISE,  AGGRAVATE. 

To  heighten  Is  to  mnke  higher  (v.  Haughty).  TO 
raise  Is  to  cause  to  Was  (©.  7b  arias).  To  aggravate 
(v.  To  aggravate)  to  to  make  heavy.  Heighten  refers 
more  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  making  higher; 
raise  to  the  mode :  we  heighten  a  house  by  reusing 
the  roof;  as  raising  convey  a  the  idea  of  setting  Up 
aloft,  which  ia  not  included  in  the  word  height**; 
'  Purity  and  virtue  heighten  all  me  powers  of  fruition,' 
—Blair.  On  the  suae  ground  a  headdress  may  be 
said  to  be  heightened,  which  ia  made  higher  than  k 
was  before;  and  a  chair  or  a  table  to  raietd  that  Is  set 
upon  something  else:  but  in  speaking  of  a  waH,  we 
may  aay,  that  it  ia  either  heightened  or  raised,  because 
the  operation  and  revolt  must  in  both  cases  be  ale 
same;  'I  would  have  our  conceptions  raised  by  the 
dignity  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  expression,  rather 
than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a  phune  of  ieatbers.'*- 
Aomsos.  In  the  improper  sense  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction:  we  heighten,  the  vsiae 
of  a  thing ;  we  raise  Its  price:  we  heighten  the  gran- 
deur of  an  object;  we  raise  a  family. 

Heighten  and  aggravate  have  connexion  with  essjb 
other  only  in  application  to  offences:  the  enormity  of 
an  offence  ia  heightened,  the  guilt  of  the  offeuder  Ja 
aggravated  by  particular  circumstances.  The  horrours 
or  a  murder  are  heightened  by  being  committed. ia  the 
dead  of  the  night ;  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator  to  ag- 
gravated by  the  addition  of  ingratitude  to  murder; 
TThe  counsels  of  pusillanimity  are  very  rarely  pat  ed, 
while  they  are  always  sure  to  aggravate  the  evlto 
from  which  they  would  fly.'— Bobjuk. 

TO  ANIMATE,  INSPIRE,  ENLIVEN,  CHEER, 
EXHILARATE. 

To  animate  Is  to  give  lire  (v.  To  encourage) ;  inspire, 
in  French  inspirer,  Latin  inspiro.  compounded  of  an 
and  epiro,  signifies  to  breathe  life  or  spirit  into  any 
one ;  enliven,  from  morh  and  liven,  has  the  same 
sense;  cheer,  in  French  chart,  flemish  dire  the  coun- 
tenance, Greek  ynpd  Joy,  signifies  the  giving  Joy  or 
spirit;  exhilarate,  in  Latin  exhilaralms,  participle  of 
exhUaro,  from  htlaris,  Greek  fkaphf  joyfuli  Hebrew 
pStf  to  exult  or  leap  for  Joy,  signifies  to  make  glad. 
1  Animate  and  inspire  imply  the  communication  of 
the  vital  or  mental  spark ;  enliven,  cheer,  and  exhihn- 
rate  signify  actions  on  the  mind  or  body.  To  be  ami- 
meted,  in  its  physical  sense,  is  simply  to  receive  the 
first  spark  of  animal  lira  In  however  small  a  degree; 
for  there  are  animated  being*  in  the  world  pnssrsslnr 
the  ▼Hal  power  In  an  infinite  variety  el*  degrees  and 
forma; 

Through  subterranean  cells 

Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  a  way, 

Earth  animated  Leaves.- Thomsoh. 
To  be  animated  In  the  moral  sense  to  to  receive  the 
smallest  portion  of.  the  sentient  or  thinking  faculty ; 
which  ia  equally  varied  In  thinking  beings :  animation 
therefore  never  conveys  the  Idea  of  receiving  any 
strong  degree  of  either  physical  or  moral  feeling; 
'  The  more  to  animate  the  people,  he  stood  on  high, 
from  whence  he  might  best  be  heard,  and  cried  unto 
them  with  a  loud  voice.'— Kkollxs.  To  inepire,  on 
the  contrary,  expiesses  the  communication  of  a  strong 
moral  sentiment  or  passion :  hence  to  animate  with 
courage  Is  a  leaa  forcible  expression  than  to  inspire 
with  courage :  we  likewise  speak  of  inspiring  with 
emulation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge ;  not  of  a  ' 
with  emulation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge ; 

Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  n 

Inspires  new  flames,  revives  extinguished  loves.  • 
DsTDs*.o*hUn 
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To  sajresn  respects  the  mind;  cheer  relate*  to  the 
heart ;  exhilarate  regards  the  spirits,  both  animal  and 
mental;  they  all  denote  an  action  on  the  frame  by  Um 
anmmunleution  of  pleasurable  emotion*:  the  mind  is 
oafieejud  by  contemplating  the  scenes  of  nature ;  the 
httselftatioo  hi  enlivened  by  the  rending  of  poetry; 
To  grace  each  ■abject  with  enlivening  wit 
Annuo*; 

The  benevolent  heart  ia  cheered  by  wltnendng  the 
Imppineei  of  others;  »The  creation  Is  a  perpetual 
test  to  a  good  man ;  every  thing  he  sees  eheere  and 
delights  hint.'— Addisom.  The  spirits  are  exhilarated 
as/she  convivialities  of  social  1Mb  ; 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 

Exhilarate  the  spirit— Cowraa. 
OoovertaUou  enliven*  society;  the  conversation  of  a 
kind  and  considerate  friend  cater*  the  drooping  spirits 
In  the  moments  of  trouble;  unexpected  good  news  is 
apt  to  exhilarate  the  spirits. 

ANIMATION,  LIFE,  VIVACITY,  SPIRIT. 
I  life  do  not  differ  either  in 

latter  hi  more  in  fanL_    ___. 
1  state  of 


A  person  of  no  emimetien  is  divested  of  the  dls* 
UngabMng  chnracteristlck  of  his  nature,  which  Is 
mind :  a  person  of  no  vmectsy  is  a  dull  companion : 
a  person  of  no  eptrit  b  unfit  to  nssociate  with  others. 

A  persou  with  animatien  takes  an  interest  in  every 
thing ;  a  vivacieue  man  catches  at  every  thing  that  is 
atsesant  and  interesting:  a  spirited  man  enters  Into 
■lane,  makes  great  exertions,  and  disregards  difficul- 
ties. 

A  speaker  may  address  bis  audience  with  more  or 
Ism  animatien  according  to  the  disposition  in  which 
he  nods  it;  *  The  British  have  a  lively,  animeted  as- 
eeet'— Stxblb.  A  painter  may  be  said  by  his  skill  to 
throw  lift  into  bis  picture ; 

The  very  dead  creation  from  thy  touch 
Assumes  n  mimic*  life.— Thomson. 
A  man  of  a  eioecum*  temper  diffuses  bis  vreeetty  Into 
aD  bis  words  and  actions;  *  His  nivaeit*  is  seen  in 
doing  all  the  offices  of  life,  with  readiness  of  spirit, 
and  propriety  in  the  manner  of  doing  them.'— Steel*. 
A  man  of  epirit  suits  his  measures  to  the  exigency  of 


Farewell  the  big  war, 
The  saint-stirring  drum,  UY  ear-piercing  life. 
08ussriaaa» 


UFELB9S,  DEAD,  INANIMATE. 
Ufeleee  and  dead  suppose  the  absence  of  life  where 
It  has  once  been ;  inanimate  supposes  its  absence 
where  it  bes  never  been;  a  person  is  said  to  be  lift- 
late  or  deed  from  whom  nib  has  departed ;  the  mate- 
rial world  constats  of  objects  which  are  by  nature 
mmemimaU;  ♦  We  may  in  some  son  be  said  to  have  a 
society  even  with  the  inanimate  world.'— Boaxa. 
Ufeleee  is  negative ;  it  signifies  simply  without  life, 
or  the  vital  spark :  deed  b  positive ;  it  denotes  aa 
actual  and  perfect  change  in  the  object  We  may 
speak  of  a  Ufeleee  corpse,  when  speaking  of  a  body 
which  sinks  from  a  state  of  emimetien  into  that  of 


Nor  can  his  Ufeleee  nostril  Please, 
With  the  once  ravishing  smelt.— Cowlby. 
We  speak  of  deed  bodies  to  designate  such  as  have 
undergone  an  entire  change ;  *  A  brute  and  a  men  are 
another  thing,  when  tbey  are  alive  and  when  they  are 
deed.'— Halks.  A  pemon,  therefore,  in  whom  «*»- 
motion  is  suspended,  Is,  for  the  time  being,  Ufdeee% 
at  appearance  at  least,  although  wo  should  not  say 


©tally  Bereft  of  the  < 
a.   The  i 


perties  of  hie  naf   a.   The  epithet  deed  is  s 
applied  In  the  sent    of  having  the  stiHness  of  4 
How  deed  thf   -  eatable  kingdom  lies!— Tamsujosj 


TOCHEBI  ENOOUEAGS,  COMFOBT. 

Cheer  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
bead  of  To  emimeU;  encourage,  compounded  of  aa 
andesvref*.  signifies  to  inspire  with  courage ;  comfort, 
compounded  of  com  or  cum,  and  fertie  strong,  signt- 
lies  to  invigorate  or  strengthen. 

To  cheer  regards  the  spirits ;  to  eneemrage  the  reso- 
lution: the  sad  require  to  be  cheered;  the  timid  to  he 
encouraged.  Mirthful  company  is  suited  to  cheer  those 
who  labour  under  any  depression ;  *  Every  eye  besuwa 
the  cheering  look  of  approbation  upon  the 
man.'— OuaaBBLAvn.   The  prospect  of  sue 


conregte  those  who  have  any  object  to  obtain; « 
piaisance  produces  good  nature  and  mutual  be  . 
lence,  encourogee  the  timorous,  sooths  the  turbulent 
humaniaes  the  fleece,  and  distinguishes  a  society  of 
civilised  persons  from  savages.1— Anmson. 

To  cheer  and  cemfert  have  both  regard  to  the  spi- 
rits, but  the  latter  diners  in  degree  and  manner:  la 
cheer  expresses  more  than  to  cemfert;  the  former  sig- 
nifying to  produce  a  lively  sentiment,  the  latter  to 
lessen  or  remove  a  painful  one :  we  are  cheered  in  the 
moments  of  despondency,  whether  from  real  or  ima- 
ginary causes;  wa  am  comforted  ia  the  hour  of  da> 
tress; 

Sleep  seldom  vnwts  sorrow, 

When  h  does,  it  is  a  comforter.— Sbakbysujul 
Cheering  Is  mostly  effected  by  the  discourse  of 
others ;  comforting  Is  effected  by  the  actions,  as  wet 
as  the  words,  of  others.  Nothing  tends  more  to  cheer 
the  drooping  soul  than  endearing  expressions  of  ten- 
derness Iroiu  those  we  love:  the  most  effectual  means 
of  cemferting  the  poor  and  afflicted,  is  by  relieving 
their  wants ;  '  There  are  writers  of  great  distuctiea 
who  have  made  It  an  argument  for  providence,  that 
the  whole  earth  Is  covered  with  green,  rather  than  with 
any  other  colour,  as  being  such  a  light  mixture  of 
light  and  shade,  that  eemferte  and  strengthens  the  eye, 
instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  it*—  Aooisba.  The 
voice  of  the  benevolent  man  is  cheering  to  the  aching 
heart ;  his  looks  saceuref*  the  sufferer  to  disclose  hie 
griefs;  bis  hand  is  open  to  administer  relief  and  cem  . 
fort. 


TO  CONSOLE,  SOLACE,  COMFORT 


In  the  moral  acceptation,  l\f*Uee  and  inanimate 
respect  the  spirits;  deed  respects  the  moral  feeling. 
A  person  Is  said  to  be  Ufeleee  who  has  lost  the  spirits 
Which  he  once  had ;  be  Is  said  to  be  tnsaiswtfs  when 
he  is  naturally  wanting  In  spirits:  a  person  who  Is 
hfeleee  is  uUkted  far  enjoyment;  he  who  is  dead  to 


Console  and  eelace  are  derived  from  the  s 
In  French  consoler,  Latin  ceneeler  end  seteitma,  pxxv 
aiUy  from  eolnm  the  ground,  which  nourishes  nfl 
things;  to  cemfert  signifies  to  sffbrd  cemfert  (e. 7h 
cheer). 

Coneele  and  eaten  denote  the  relieving  or  pats ; 
cemfert  marks  both  the  commuaicntlosi  of  positive 
pleasure  and  the  relief  of  pain.  We  coneole  others 
with  words ;  we  cemeele  or  seises  ourselves  with  re- 
flections ;  we  cemfert  by  words  or  deeds.  Gemeeie  in 
used  on  more  important  occasions  than  eelace.  We 
ceneole  our  friends  when  tliey  meet  wltli  afflictions; 
we  eelace  ourselves  when  we  meet  with  disasters;  we 
cemfert  those  who  stand  In  need  of  comfort 

The  greatest  consolation  which  we  can  enjoy  on  the 
death  of  our  friends  Is  derived  from  the  hope  Umt  they 
have  exchanged  a  state  of  imperfection  and  sorrow 
for  one  tbut  is  full  of  pure  end  unmixed  fetidly;  « la 
afflictions  men  generally  draw  their  eonootetion  out  of 
books  of  morality,  which  indeed  are  of  great  use  to 
fortify  and  strengthen  the  mind  ngainst  the  impressions 
of  sorrow.'— Anoison.  It  Is  no  smsll  eelace  to  us  la 
the  midst  of  all  our  troubles,  to  consider  that  they  are 
not  so  bad  as  that  they  might  not  have  been  worse; 
1  He  thai  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  labour  must  seises 
bis  weariness  with  the  contemplation  of  Its  reward.* 
— JoHifsoa.  The  eemferte  which  a  person  enloye 
may  be  considerably  enhanced  by  the  comparison 
with  what  he  has  formerly  suffered :  *  If  our  nfflJe- 
are  light,  we  shall  be  comforted  by  the  compart  * 
re  make  between  ourselves  and  our  feOow-suf  | 
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EHGLISH  STKONTMEa 


COMFORT,  PLBABURB. 

Comfort  (v.  To  cketr),  that  genuine  English  wwnL 
describes  what  England  only  affords:  we  may  And 
mUmswrt  iu  every  country ;  but  comfort  It  to  be  found 
m  our  own  countiy  only :  the  grendieature  In  comfort 
ti  substantiality;  in  that  of  plresarv  la  warmth,  hie*- 
cure  la  quickly  succeeded  by  pain ;  It  hi  the  lot  of  fau- 
ananky  ibat  to  every  pleasure  ibere  should  be  an  alloy : 
comfort  u»  that  portion  of  pleaehre  which  seems  to  lie 
exempt  from  this  disadvantage ;  It  la  the  most  durable 
tort  of  pleasure. 

Comfort  must  be  sought  for  at  borne ;  pleasure  fa 
pursued  abroad :  comfort  depends  upon  a  thousand 
nameless  trifles  which  daily  arise ;  It  Is  the  relief  of  a 
pain,  the  heightening  of  a  gratification,  the  supply  of 
•  want,  or  the  removal  of  au  Inconvenience  i 
Thy  growing  virtues  justified  my  caret, 
And  promls'd  comfit  to  my  silver  baira,— Pops. 
PUasvre  la  the  companion  of  luxury  and  abundance ; 
II  dwells  m  Uie  palaeea  of  tlie  rich  and  the  abodes  of 
*    voluptuary :  but  comfort  Is  witliin  the  reach  of  tlie 
rest,  and  the  portion  of  those  who  know  hew  to 
*  their  means,  and  to  adapt  their  enjoyments 
.  ctrciMMUnMg  ^  unj.    Comfort  to 


IS 


Jam  than  plomsurc  in  the  detail ;  it  Is  more  than  pleor 
ears  in  the  aggregate. 


SYMPATHY,  COMPASSION.  COMMISERATION. 
CONDOLENCE. 


Mumpatko,  from  the  Greek  ee>  or  e*>  with, 
esjfJec  feeUng,  has  the  literal  meaning  of  fellow-fee 
that  to,  a  kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  In  com| 


feeling, 


With  another.  Qmptuoion,  from  cost  and  potior  _ 
aaAr ;  commasm  atUm,  from  the  Latin  com  and  misorta 
Bfetoery ;  couaotonct,  from  the  Latin  eta  and  aWss  to 
grieve,  signify  a  like  suffering,  or  a  suffering  In  com- 
pany. Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  according  to  the  deri- 
vation of  the  words  owmpatkw  may  be  said  either  of 
aleaaure  or  pain,  the  rest  only  of  that  which  to  painful. 
mgmpaMko  preserves  its  original  meaning  in  iteapplica- 
Oon,  for  we  laugh  or  cry  by  sumpatku;  this  may,  how- 
ever, be  only  a  merely  physical  affection ;  '  You  are 
■at  young,  no  more  am  I ;  go  to.  then,  there  *s  eympo- 
ffky;  you  are  merry,  so  am  I;  ha!  ha!  then  there's 
more  sumpatkg ;  you  love  sack,  and  so  do  I ;  would 
you  !*— SttAKsraAaa.  Hence  It  is  that  the  word  m- 
getay  may  be  taken  for  a  secret  alliance  or  kindred 
Ming  between  two  minds  or  between  the  mind  and 


Or  sumoatku  or  some  connatural  force, 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite, 
With  secret  amity,  thlugs  of  like  kind, 
By  secretest  conveyance.— Miltox. 
That  mind  and  body  often  sumpaikiu 
Is  plain ;  such  is  this  union  nature  ties.— Jamais. 
Bat  sumpatkf  when  taken  in  a  sense  the  most  closely 
asaed  to  compassion,  does  not  go  beyond  the  feeling 
another's  pleasures  or  pains;  we  may  sumpatkiu  with 
esairs  without  essentially  serving  them ;  *  Their  coun- 
trymen were  particularly  attentive  to  all  their  story, 
and  ofmpotkbod  with  their  heroes  in  all  their  adven- 
fauea.*— Annuo*.     Compassion,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  a  moral,  but  an  active  feeling;  if  we  feel 
compaction,  we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  towards 
jaHevtag  the  object; 
*Mong  those  whom  honest  lives  can  recommend, 
Our  Justice  more  compassion  should  extend. 

Dbmbam. 
Compassion  to  awakened  by  any  sort  of  suffering,  but 
aarticnlarly  those  which  are  attributable  to  misfortune ; 
•The  good-natured  man  to  apt  to  be  moved  with  com- 
aeesMa  for  those  misfortunes  and  infirmities,  which 
--.  wouj<j  mn,  inn,  ridicule.'— Anmsoa.    Com- 


miseration Is  a  stronger  feeling  awakened  by  deep  dto- 
\  all  by  the  troubles  which  people  bring  on 


emmeelves;  a  criminal 


going  to  suffer  the  penally  of 
'ooroHon; 


She  indeed  weening ;  and  her  lovely  plight 
Immoveable,  till  peace  obtained  from  fault 
Acknowledged  and  deptor'd,  fa  Adam  wrought 
Cbwsjtseroti**.— Milto*. 
And  the  calamities  of  human  lift  equally  cell  for  est 


Than  must  we  those  who  groan 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  comnuser 
Compaction  may  -be  awakened  in  the 
of  very  unequal  condition ;  commmtsration  raj 


the  weight 
7— Dcmbam. 

Off 


certain  distance,  at  least  In  the  external  condition  of 
the  parties;  be  who commisoratso  being  set  above  the 
chance  of  falling  into  the  calamities  of  him  who  fa 
commiserated :  whence  it  to  represented  as  the  feeling 
which  our  wretchedness  excites  In  the  Supreme  Being. 
Condolence  supposes  an  entire  equality ;  it  excludes 
every  thing  but  what  flows  out  of  the  courtesy  ami 
good-will  of  one  friend  to  another,  and  to  called  forth 
by  events  which  the  parties  on  either  side  ere  equatta 
exposed  to ;  we  condole  with  a  person  on  the  death  of 
a  relative ;  <  Why  should  I  think  that  all  that  devout 
multitude,  which  so  lately  cried  Hoeanna  in  the  streets, 
did  not  also  boar  their  part  in  these  puhHck  eondoHngo 
(on  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour).'— Hall. 
Bather  than  all  must  suffer,  some  must  die, 
Yet  nature  must  condole  their  misery.— DainuM 


GRACIOUS,  MERCIFUL,  KIND. 

Gracious,  when  compared  to  merciful,  to  used  enjo- 
in the  spiritual  sense;  the  latter  to  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  Deity. 

Grace  to  exerted  In  doing  food  to  an  object  that  has 
merited  the  contrary  ;  mercy  to  exerted  In  withholdkeg 
tho  evil  which  has  been  merited.  God  to  gracious  to 
his  creatures  In  affording  them  not  only  an  opportuaau/ 
to  address  him,  but  every  encouragement  to  lay  open) 
their  wants  to  him ;  their  unwortbinees  and  amfutacun> 
are  not  made  Impediments  of  access  to  Mm.  God  to 
merciful  to  the  vilest  of  tinners,  and  lends  an  ear  to 
the  smallest  breath  of  repentance ;  in  the  moment  of 
executing  vengeance  he  stops  his  arm  at  the  voice  of 
soppllcntlon:  he  expects  the  same  swrcy  to  be  extended 
by  man  towards  his  offending  brother. 

Grace,  in  tlie  lofto  sense  in  which  it  to  here  admitted, 
cannot  with  propriety  be  made  the  attribute  of  any 
human  being,  however  elevated  bis  rank:  nothing; 
short  of  Infinite  wisdom  as  well  as  goodness  can  be 
supposed  capable  of  doing  good  to  offenders  without 
producing  ultimata  evil ; 

He  heard  my  vows,  and  graeiouslu  decreed 

My  grounds  to  be  restor'd,  my  former  flocks  to  feed. 

Devon. 
Were  a  king  to  attempt  any  display  of  grace  by  be* 
stowing  favours  on  criminals,  his  conduct  would  be 


highly  Injurious  to  the  interests  of  society ;  but  v.«« 
of  tlie  Almighty  as  dispensing  his  goods  to 
id  even  courting  them  by  every  net  or  endear- 


ing them  by  every  a 
ment  to  lay  aside  their  sins,  we  clearly  perceive  that 
this  difference  arises  from  the  infinite  disparity  between 
him  and  us ;  which  makes  that "  bis  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  nor  are  his  thoughts  our  thoughts."  I  am  in- 
clined therefore  to  think  that  in  our  language  we  have 
made  a  peculiarly  Just  distinction  between  grots  and; 


-  ,  grots  i  _ 

by  confining  the  former  to  the  acts  of  the 
Almighty,  and  applying  the  latter  indiscriminately  to 
both ;  for  it  to  obvious  that  mercy  as  far  as  it  respects 
the  suspension  of  punishment,  lies  altogether  witbla 
the  reach  of  human  discretion ; 

Bethat'smcrci/aZ 
Unto  the  bad  is  cruel  to  the  good— Randolph. 
Gracious,  when  compared  with  hind,  differs  prin- 
cipally as  to  the  station  of  the  persons  to  whom  U  la 
applied.  Gracious  Is  altogether  confined  to  superloura : 
kind  to  indiscriminately  employed  for  superioum  ami 
equals :  a  king  gives  a  gracious  reception  to  the  nobles 
who  are  presented  to  him ;  one  friend  fives  a  Una* 
reception  to  another  by  whom  he  to  visited  Gracious 
to  a  term  In  peculiar  use  at  court,  and  among  princes; 
It  necessarily  supposes  a  voluntary  descent  from  a 
lofty  station,  to  put  oneself,  for  the  time  being,  upon  a  - 
level  with  those  to  whom  one  speaks :  It  c 


therefore,  condescension  m  manner,  affability  fn  a£ 
drees ;  <  So  gradous  hath  God  been  to  us,  that  he  hath 
made  those  things  to  be  our  duty  which  naturally  tend 
to  our  felicity.'— Tillotso*.  Kindness  to  n  domes- 
tic*: virtue ;  it  to  found  mostly  among  those  who  bevf 
not  so  much  ceremonial  to  dispense  with ;  h  to  the  du> 
play  of  onr  good-will  not  only  to  the  manner,  but  In  the 
action  Itself;  it  to  not  confined  to  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
the  gesture  of  the  body,  or  the  mode  of  expremioti  j 
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efaeeieiy;  amsster  tok-*dto<Msservao«.nd>ciliae 
of  their  sickMW  j  friends  wbo  or*  tfndt  to  one  another 
J  opportuoiiles  of  displaying  Uieir  faad- 
>  little  offices; 
low!  that  would  aUinen  Just  siidtemp'rottnmke, 
"  1 to  themsslvee  sad  others  Am  his  take. 
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PITT,  COMPASSION. 

Tito  pain  wtrioh  aim  f^  at  timdliiliesKs  of  another 

ga*  idea  that  is  eommoo  to  the  signification  of  botfa 

last  tanaa*  but  they  differ  hi  ttaa  object  tint  caoses 

.__..   . pity,  wluch  is  probably  changed  from 


■«■*  it  excited  principal!*  by  the  weakness  or  de 
gnasd  esaditlon  of  toe  subject:  temptation  (o.  fym- 
pmtkp)  by  Ids  uncontrollable  and  inevitable  misfor- 
tunes, we  pit*  a  mao  of  a  weak  undemanding  wbo 
sAuasis  bio  weakness:  we  cempuesiemmte  the  man  who 
B)  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  and  wsnL  Pit*  is 
kindly  extended  by  those  In  higher  condition  to  men 
as  are  bumble  in  their  outward  ctreonunauces ;  the 
nopr  are  at  all  times  deserving  of  pit*  when  their 
jjpverty  Is  not  the  positive  (hilt  of  vice ; 

Others  extended  naked  oa  the  floor. 

Sxil'd  from  human  attv  here  they  lie. 

And  know  no  end  of  mto'ry  till  they  die 

FOMVKBT. 

dkeuMMfe*  hi «  sentiment  which  extends  to  persons 
to  ail  condtdoas;  the  good  Samaritan  had  cesmassis* 
emtko  tmveUer  who  Ml  among  thieves; 

bcsshmss~ 

she  was, 
PHm\  though  a  tender  sentiment,  is  so  closely  allied  to 
mm  mind  ' 


be  yetreverM  the  dead.— Pops. 


« J  to  always  loath  to 

he  the  subject  of  It,  siace  it  can  never  be  awakened 
t  by  some  circumstances  of  Inferiority ;  U  hunt*  the 


pride  of  a  man  to  reflect  that  he  can  excite  no 


aflvartage :  on  the  other  hand,  such  to  the  general  in- 
donity  of  our  natures,  and  ouch  our  osposure  to  the 
casualties  of  human  life,  that  eempueeitm  to  a  pore  aad 


delightful  sentiment,  that  to  reciprocally  bestowed  and 
acknowledged  by  all  with  equal  satisfaction. 


PITY,  ME1CY. 
The  feelings  we  Indulge,  and  l 
towards  others  who  Miner  for  their  demerits,  is  the 
moa  Idea  which  renders  these  tonne  synonymous;  but 
adty  lays  bold  of  those  circumstances  which  do  not 
aflbct  the  moral  character,  or  which  diminish  the  cul- 


pability of  the  Individual:  mercy  lays  hold  of 
external  circumstnuces  which  may  diminish  pi 
meat.  Pitp  to  often  a  sentiment  unaccompanied  with 
action ;  mercy  to  often  a  mode  of  action  unaccom- 
panied with  sentiment:  we  have  or  take  pitp  upon  a 
person,  but  we  show  mercy  to  a  person.  Pitp  to  be- 
stowed by  men  In  their  domestic  and  private  capacity; 
mercy  is  shown  in  the  exercise  of  power:  a  master 
has  pitp  upon  his  offending  servant  by  passing  over  hie 
~  ~    "  tunityof 


^  and  aflbrdlng  him  the  opportunity ..__ 

meat,  or  an  individual  may  feel  a  sentiment  towards 
another  whom  he  thinks  in  a  degraded  situation. 
lofty  from  my  soul  unhappy  man, 
CfcmpeH'd  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen. 

RoacoKKox. 
Tim  magistrate  shows  mercy  to  a  criminal  by  abridg- 
ing hto  punishment;  'Examples  of  Justice  most  be 
made  for  terreur  to  some;  examples  of  mercy  for  eom- 
flkt  to  others;  the  one  procures  fear,  and  the  other 
love/— B__coa.  Pit*  Ueeln  the  breast  of  an  individual, 


aadmay  be  ________ 

edby  the  rules  of  civil  society;  It  must  not  Interfere 


nt  hto  discretion :  surcy  to  restrict- 
«.  .,  _ ...—  „.  wvil  society ;  It  must  not  Interfere 
vtltb  the  administration  of  Justice.  Toung  offenders 
eeil  for  great yity.  as  their  oflbncee  are  often  the  fruit  or 
Uexperience  and  bad  example,  rattier  than  of  depra- 
vity :  surcy  to  an  Imperative  duty  in  those  who  have 
the  power  of  Inflicting  punishment,  particularly  in  osses 
Where  lift  aad  death  are  concerned. 

JPiff  and  msrcy  are  likewise  applied  to  the  brute 
creation  with  a  similar  distinction:  yity  shows  Itself  in 
USevlng  real  misery,  and  in 


surcy  to  displayed  la  the  i 


>  of  pain  Which  oat 
nicy  on  a  poor  am  to  whom  oaa 
gives  fodder  to  relieve  hunger ;  *  Ansni  dropped  into  the 
water ;  a  wnod-ptoeoa  took  ytty  on  her,  ana  threw  her 
a  little  bough.'— L'E*tr__jiob.  One  shows  a  brut* 
mercy  by  abstaining  to  lay  heavy  stripes  upon  tm 
back; 

*  Cowards  are  cruel,  but  the  brave 
Love  etercyt  and  delight  to  save.— Gav. 

These  terms  are  moreover  applicable  to  the  Desy. 
In  regard  to  hto  creatures,  particularly  man.  God" 
takes  pitw  on  us  as  entire  dependants  upon  him :  ha 
extends  his  surcy  towards  us  as  offenders  sgainsthlm: 
lie  shows  fats  yity  by  relieving  our  wants;  he  shown 
his  surcy  by  forgiving  our  sins. 

PITIABLE,  PITEOUS,  PITIFUL. 

Tbeee  three  epithets  drawn  from  the  i 
have  shades  of  difference  In  i 
pitiable  signifies  deserving  of  ytty;  piteous, 
pirn  i  pitiful,  fiili  of  that  which  awakens pUp :  a  can* 
dllion  kt  pitiatie  wkfeh  is  so  distressing  as  to  call  took 
pitp;  m  cry  it  piteous  which  indicates  such  distress  as> 
can  excite  juta;  a  conduct  to  pitiful  which  markaa 
character  entitled  to  ytty. 

The  first  of  these  terms  to  taken  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term  ysfy ;  the  last  two  in  its  unfavourable  eeasa: 
what  Is  pitiable  In  a  person  is  Independent  of  soy 
thing  in  himself:  circumstances  have  rendered  him 
*Is  It  men  impossible  that  a  i —  "- 


found  who  without  criminal  ill  intention,  oryifeoMb 
absurdity,  shall  prefer  a  mixed  government  to  atther 
of  the  extremes  r—Btrann.  What  Is  yftevu*  aad 
pitiful  in  n  man  arises  from  the  helptoaaeseaadto> 
beclllty  or  worthlemnem  of  his  character ;  the  former 
respects  that  which  is  weak ;  the  latter  that  wtafc,  i» 
worthlem  la  him :  when  n  poor  creature  makes  yilsws 


moans,  it  Indicates  hto  incapacity  to  help  himneif  m 
he  ought  to  do  out  of  his  troubles,  or  at  least  hto  tor 


I  have  In  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head ;  piteeue  amends,  untom 
Be  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  f^te. 

VtLTom 
When  a  man  of  rank  has  recourse  to  pitiful  abittoto- 
gain  his  ends,  be  betrays  the  innate  meanness  nf  Ms 
soul;  'Bacon  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  KingJoiaaal 
not  long  before  hie  deaih.'— How  six. 

CLEMENCY,  LENITY,  MEEOT. 

Cfcauncy  to  In  Latin  dementi;  signifying  mildness; 
Unity,  in  Latin  Unita»y  comes  fromlcsu  soft,  or  leme 
smooth,  nnd  the  Greek  Arior  mild ;  surcy,  In  Latin 
tsuerusrdis,  compounded  of  miseris  nnd  cordis,  i.  e_ 
sj-llcllon  of  the  heart,  signifies  the  pain  produced  by 
observing  the  pain  ol  others. 

Gtoauncy  and  batty  are  employed  only  towards 
oflenders ;  mercy  towards  all  wbo  are  in  trouble,  whe- 
ther from  their  own  fault,  or  any  other  cause. 

Ctssuucyliee  In  the  disposition;  lenttyaads 


the  act;  the  former  as  respects  superioura  in  asnwak 
the  latter  la  regard  to  those  who  are  invested  wttfa  civil 
power:  a  monarch  displays  hto  cUmemcp  by 
surcy';  a  master  shows  Unity  by  not  laflictiui 
ment  where  it  Is  deserved. 

Clemency  Is  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  dtopenssr, 
flowing  from  bis  will  independent  of  the  object  on 
whom  k  tobestowed ; 
We  wretched  Trojans,  toss'd  -m  ev'ry  shore. 
From  sea  to  sob,  thy  clemency  implore ; 
Forbid  the  fires  our  shipping  to  deface, 
Receive  th'  unhappy  fugitives  to  grace.— Derosa. 
Lenity  and  surcy  are  discretionary,  they  always  hum* 
regard  to  the  object  and  the  natusaefi  the  ofenca,  as 
misfortunes ;  lenity  therefore  oftenservce  the  purpdssa 
of  discipline,  and  mercy  those  of  Justice  by  fotflva- 
" —  '«ead  of  punishment:  but  tUmaup  deleatsils 
forbearing  to  punish  where  it  to  needful ;  '  The 


nets,  instead  of  punishment:  but  clemency  delicate  lis 
end  by  forbearing  to  punish  where  it  to  needful ;  '  The 
King  (Charles  ID  with  lenity  of  which  the  world  has 
had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined  to  be  the 


judge  or  avcugerof  hto  own  or  hto  rather*  wroop.'— 
Juumsob. 
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ENGLISH  8YNONYMES. 


The  gads  (If  gods  to  goodness  are  Inelin'd, 
If  mis  of  mercy  touch  their  heav'nly  mind), 
And  more  than  all  the  gods,  your  gen'roaa  heart, 
Conscious  of  worth,  requite  (mown  desert. 

DSTOM. 

A  mild  master  who  shows  clemency  to  a  faithless 
aenrant  by  not  bringing  him  to  Justice,  often  throws  a 
worthless  wretch  upon  the  public  to  commit  more 
atrocious  depredations.  A  welt-timed  lenitf  some- 
times recalls  an  offender  to  himself,  and  brings  him 
back  to  good  order.  Upon  title  principle,  the  English 
constitution  has  wisely  left  In  the  hands  of  the  monarch 
the  discretionary  power  of  showing  mercy  in  all  cases 
thai  do  not  demand  toe  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 


SOFT,  MILD,  GENTLE,  MEEK. 

4*/t,  In  Saion  soft,  German  sanft,  comes  most 
probably  from  the  Saxon  ru),  Gothiek  re/,  Hebrew 
fiMT  rest;  mild,  In  Saxon  wtlde,  German  wtide,&c 
Latio  moWe,  Greek  scArW;,  comes  from  poAimew  lo 
sooth  with  eeft  words,  and  «£u  hooey;  gentle,  v. 
Oemtle ;  meet,  Hfce  the  Latin  mitie,  may  in  ail  proba- 
bility come  from  the  Greek  mudu>  to  make  less,  sfcpuYy- 
iag  10  make  one's  self  small,  to  be  humble. 

Soft  and  mild  are  employed  both  in  the  proper  and 
the  improper  application;  meeJ 


;  me**  onto/  in  the  moral  ap- 


or  strong.    All  bodic 


i  are  said  to  be  —ft  which  yield 
easily  to  the  touch  or  pressure,  as  a  ecft  bed,  the  eeft 


:  eeft  is  opposed  to  the  bard ;  mild  to  the  sharp 
Wies  ar  *       " 

M 

s«/t  fruit; 

Soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
'  Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Shaksfsjab. 
game  bodies  are  said  lo  be  sttld  which  act  weakly,  but 
ptaasanUy,  on  the  taste,  as  mild  fruit,  or  a  mild  cheese ; 
or  on  the  feelings,  as  mild  weather ; 

Kis  's  Hko  autumn  ripe,  yet  wild  as  May, 
e  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day. 

Pom. 
Some  things  are  said  to  be  gentle,  which  In  their  nature 
nrifcht  be  boisterous  as  the  winds  ; 
As  when  the  woods  by  gentle  winds  are  stirr'd. 

DftYDKJt. 

In  the  Improper  application,  eeft,  mild,  tmd  gentle 
may  be  applied  to  that  which  acts  weakly  upon  others, 
or  Is  easily  acted  upon  by  others;  sue*  u  said  of  that 
euly  which  is  acted  upon  easily  by  others:  in  this 
sense  they  are  all  employed  as  epithets,  to  designate 
esmar  the  person,  or  that  which  is  personal. 

m  the  sense  of  acting  weakly,  but  pleasantly,  on 
others,  *»/*,  mUd,  and  gentle  are  applied  to  the  same 
"  sts,  but  with  a  slight  distinction  In  the  sense:  the 
b  of  a  person  Is  either  e*/t  or  mild  ;  U  is  naturally 
ssyY,lt  is  purposely  made  mild;  a  eeft  voice  strikes 
agreeably  upon  the  ear ;  a  mild  voice,  when  assumed 
by  those  who  have  authority,  dispels  all  fears  In  the 
minds  of  inferkMirs.  A  person  moves  either  se/tly  or 
gently,  but  In  the  first  case  he  moves  with  but  Httm 

'  i,  in  the  second  be  moves  with  a  slow  pace.  It  is 
nary  lo  go  eoftlj  In  the  chamber  of  the  skk,  that 
they  may  not  bo  disturbed  ;  It  Is  necessary  for  a  sick 
person  to  move  gently,  when  he  first  attempts  10  go 
abroad  after  his  confinement,  or  at  least  his  impatience 
under  anfibring; 

Tray  you  tread  eofilg,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 

■ear  a  loot  fall.— Sm AXsrsAis. 

Close  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk. 

With  gentle  voke.-Mti.Toii. 

To  tread  se/rfy  is  an  art  which  Is  acquired  from  the 
danelng-master;  togo/enify  Is  a  voluntary  act:  we 
assy  go  a  gentle  or  a  quick  pace  at  pleasure.  Words 
am  ekber  se/t,  wild,  or  gentle :  a  eeft  word  mils 
Ugfatry  upon  the  person  to  whom  It  Is  addressed ;  it 
daea  not  eschar  any  angry  sentiment ;  the  proverb 
nays,  **  A  eeft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.*'  A  re- 
proof is  wild  when  it  falls  easily  from  the  Dps  of  one 
who  has  power  to  oppress  and  wound  the  feelings ;  a 
censure,  an  admonition,  or  a  hint,  Is  gentle,  which 
bean  Indirectly  on  the  offender,  and  does  not  ei| 


aha  whom  of  his  infirmity  to  slew :  a  kind 
asumss  tries  the  eflkacyof  ants'  reproofs;  a  prudent 


friend  will  always  try  to  correct  owerroomby  sunlit 
remonstrances. 

In  Hko  manner  we  say  that  punishments  are  s*Od 
which  inflict  but  n  small  portion  of  pain ;  they  are  op- 
posed to  those  which  are  severe:  those  means  of  cor- 
rection ore  gentle,  which  are  opposed  to  those  that  ant 
violent  It  requires  discretion  to  know  bow  to  inflict 
punishment  with  the  due  proportion  of  mildness  and 
severity;  it  will  be  fruitless  lo  adopt  fmtte  meaaa  aT 
correction,  when  there  Is  not  a  power  of  resorting  as 
those  which  are  violent  in  ease  of  necessity.  Persons* 
or  their  manners,  are  termed  eeft,  mtU,  and  gentle,  but 
still  with  similar  distinctions :  a  eeft  address,  a  **/l  air, 
and  the  like,  arc  becoming  or  not,  according  to  the  ass : 
in  that  which  is  denominated  the  eefter  sex,  these  qee- 
Ikies  of  eeftneee  are  characteristic*:  excellencies ;  bus 
even  In  this  sex  they  way  degenerate,  by  their  excess, 
into  insipidity :  and  in  the  male  sex  they  are  compa- 
tible only  in  a  small  degree  with  manly  firmness  of 
carriage.  Mild  manners  sre  peculiarly  becoming  in 
superlourB,  whereby  they  win  the  love  and  esteem  of 
those  who  are  m  Inlertour  stations; 

Nothing  reserv*d  or  sullen  was  to  sen, 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctify ; 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  bisection  free. 

Darns*. 

Gentle  manners  are  becoming  in  all  persons  who  tabs 
n  part  in  social  life:  gentleneee  Is,  in  fact,  that  dun 
medium  of  eeftneee  which  Is  alike  suitable  to  both 
sexes,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  polite  education  in 
produce;  ■  Be  had  such  a  gentle  method  of  reproving 
their  faults,  that  they  were  not  so  much  afraid  as 
ashamed  to  repeat  them.,~ArrsanuaY. 

In  the  sense  of  being  scied  on  easily,  the  disposition 
is  said  to  be  not  only  soft,  mild,  and  gentle,  but  also 
meek:  eoftneee  of  disposition  and  character  Is  an  la 
flrmjty  both  in  the  male  and  female,  but  particularly 
In  the  former:  It  is  altogether  incompatible  with  that 
steadiness  and  uniformity  of  conduct  which  Is  requisite 
for  every  man  who  has  an  independent  port  to  act  In 
lift; 

However  eoft  within  themselves  they  are, 
To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair. 

Durum* 

A  man  of  n  eeft  disposition  often  yields  to  the  en* 
treaties  of  others,  and  does  that  which  bis  Judgement 
condemns;  miUtneee  of  disposition  unfits  a  man  alto- 
gether for  command,  and  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  that  mildness  of  conduct  which  la  (bunded  on 
principle; 

If  that  wild  and  gentle  sod  thou  be, 
Who  dost  mankind  below  with  pity  see. 

Daman. 
Oentleneee,  as  a  part  of  the  character,  Is  not  so  much 
to  be  recommended  as  gentleneee  from  habit;  human 
life  contains  so  much  in  itself  that  la  rough,  that  the 
gentle  disposition  is  unable  to  meke  that  resistance 
which  is  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  self  defence; 

Still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleneee,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visil*  the  hcrds.--Mii,Tox. 

Mmkneee  b  a  Christian  virtue  forcibly  recommended 
our  practice  by  the  example  and  precepts  of  our  , 
"  Saviour;  it  consists  not  only  in  an  unresisting, 
but  a  forgiving  temper,  a  temper  that  is  unruled  by/ 
injuries  and  provocations:  it  hi.  however,  an  inflnnky, 
if  h  springs  from  a  want  of  spirit,  or  an  anconscioon- 
ness  of  what  is  doe  to  onrselves:  meeanees,  therefore, 
as  a  natural  temper,  sinks  into  meanness  and  servility; 
but  when,  as  an  acquired  temper,  built  upon  principle, 
and  moulded  into  a  habit  of  the  mind,  it  is  the  grand 
distinctive  characteristick  of  the  religion  we  protean. 

Oentle  and  meek  are  likewise  applied  to  animals; 
tiie  former  to  designate  that  easy  flow  of  spirits  which 
fits  them  for  being  guided  in  their  movements,  and  the 
latter  to  mark  that  passive  temper,  that  submits  lo 
every  kind  of  treatment,  however  harsh,  without  an 
Indicstion  even  of  displeasure.  A  horse  is  gentle,  an 
opposed  to  one  that  Is  spirited ;  the  former  is  devoid  of 
that  impetus  In  himself  to  move,  which  renders  the 
other  uncovernahie :  the  lamb  Is  a  pattern  ofmeetness, 
andytelostothekniftofthebuichnrwithoutar 
orasroan; 
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*     How  mats,  lwwiaaiejit,  die  ssOrfereetonn^ 
What  esftmtes  in  in  melancholy  face, 
What  dumb-complaining  Innocence  appears ! 

Thomson.  % 

GENTLE,  TAME. 

Gentleness  Ilea  rather  in  the  natural  disposition; 
tsmeneee  to  the  effect  either  of  art  or  circumstances. 
Any  unbroken  home  way  be  gnllf,  but  not  Umt:  a 
horse  that  to  broken  In  will  be  tssw,  but  not  always 
gentle. 

Gentle  (v.  Genteel)  sJgolnes  literally  well-born,  and 
at  opposed  either  to  the  tierce  or  the  rude ; '  Gentleness 
nod  gentility  are  the  tame  thing,  nod,  if  they  are  not 
the  eauie  words,  they  come  from  one  and  the  same 
flrto1tialt  froui  whence  likewise  Is  deduced  the  word 
gentleman.'— Pnaos.  Tim,  In  Oennan  *aam,  from 
in  bridle, signifies  literally  curbed  or  kept  under, 


and  to  o|i|NMed  either  to  the  wild  or  the  •pirited. 
Animals  are  in  general  said  to  be  gentle  which  show 


9  with  men.  and  conform  to  hto 
will:"  tliey  are  said  to  be  tame,  if  either  by  compulsion 
or  habit  they  are  brought  to  mix  with  human  society. 
Of  the  fin*  description  there  are  Individuate  in  almost 
•very  species  which  are  more  or  less  entitled  to  the 
name  of  putt*;  of  the  latter  description  are  many 
•pecks,  as  the  dng,  the  sheep,  the  ben,  and  the  like ; 
This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  staid, 
But  on  hto  car  the  elaugliter'd  victims  laid ; 
Then  eete'd  the  reins,  bis  gentle  steeds  to  guide, 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Aiitenor  at  his  side.— Porn. 
Ym  Orpheus'  lute  could  soften  steel  and  stone, 
Make  tigers  feme,  and  huge  leviathans. 

SfuxsrBiJta. 
In  the  moral  application  gentle  Is  always  employed 
In  the  good,  and  tome  In  the  bad  sense :  a  gentle  spirit 
needs  no  control;  it  amalgamates  freely  with  the  will 
of  another:  a  tome  spirit  is  without  any  will  of  its 
•wn ;  it  Is  alive  to  nothing  but  submisnion :  It  Is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  our  nstural  liberty  to  nave  gen- 
time**,  but  tamenees  is  the  accompaniment  of  slavery. 
The  same  distinction  marks  the  use  of  these  words 
when  applied  to  the  outward  conduct  or  the  language : 
genel*  buspeaks  something  positively  good;  tame  be- 

S sans  the  went  of  au  essential  good:  the  former  Is 
tod  to  the  kind,  the  latter  to  the  abject  and  mean 
qualities  which  naturally  flow  from  the  compression 
or  destruction  of  energy  and  will  In  the  agent  A 
gentle  expression  Is  devoid  pf  all  acrimony,  and  serves 
to  turn  away  wrath:  a  cast*  expression  to  devoid  of 
•II  forte  or  energy,  and  ill  calculated  to  inspire  the 
mind  with  any  feeling  whatever.  In  giving  counsel  to 
an  Irritable  and  conceited  temper,  It  is  necessary  to  be 
gentle:  tame  expressions  are  nowhere  such  striking 
deformities  as  in  a  poem  or  an  oration;  » Osntienees 
stands  opposed,  not  to  the  most  determined  regard  to 
virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harshness  and  severity,  to 
•tide  and  arrogance.'— Blais.  » Though  ail  wanton 
provocations,  and  contemptuous  insolence,  are  to  be 
idigeuMy  avoided,  tbete  is  ito  less  danger  in  timid  com- 
pliance and  tame  resignation/— Joanson. 

DOCILE,  TRACTABLE,  DUCTILE. 
'  Decile,  In  Latin  ascitis,  from  daces  to  tench,  Is  the 
Latin  term  for  ready  to  be  taught:  tractable,  from  the 
Latin  tralo  to  draw,  signifies  ready  to  be  drawn ;  and 
ductile,  from  dues  to  lead,  ready  to  be  led. 

The  idea  of  submitting  to  the  directions  of  another 
Is  comprehended  in  the  styniflcatlon  of  all  these  terms: 
ducility  marks  the  disposition  to  conform  our  actions 
la  all  particulars  to  the  will  of  another,  and  lies  alto- 
gather  in  the  will ;  treatability  and  ductility  are  modes 
of  dedlity,  the  former  In  regard  to  the  conduct,  the 
tetter  In  regard  to  the  principles  and  sentiments:  eV 
sility  is  in  genersl  applied  to  the  ordinary  actions  of  the 
Mb,  where  simply  the  will  is  concerned ; « The  Persians 
are  not  wholly  void  of  martial  spirit ;  and  If  they  are 
not  naturally  brave,  they  are  at  least  extremely  docile, 
and  might  with  proper  discipline  be  made  excellent 
soldiers. '—Sir  Wx.  Jones.  TraOabiUty  to  applicable 
to  points  of  conduct  In  wbleh  the  Judgement  to  con- 
cerned ;  ductility  to  matters  in  which  the  character  Is 
formed :  a  child  ought  to  be  dscils  with  Its  parents  at 
all  times.  A  person  ought  to  be  trastabU  when  acting 
andertnedlrecaooof  htosuperiour;  *Tlis  people,  with- 


out being  servile,  most  be  trvrtaM*.'— Bofcxcs.    A 
young  person  ought  to  be  ductile  10  imbibe  good  prin- 
ciples: the  want  of  docility  may  spring  from  n  ikisct 
in  the  disposition:  the  want  of  tractabUnsss  amy 
spring  either  from  a  defect  in  the  temper,  or  from  eeu- 
couceit;  the  want  of  ductility  lies  eJtogether  in  a 
natural  stubbornness  of  character:  docility^  being  alio- . 
getlier  independent  of  tlie  judgement,  to  applicable  to 
the  brutes  as  well  as  to  ineu; 
Their  reindeer  form  their  riches :  these  their  tents. 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth. 
Supply  their  wholesome  fare,  and  cheerful  cups; 
Obsequious  nt  their  call,  the  decile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sledge  their  necks.— Taoaso*. 
Tractablsuess  nnd  ductility  are  applicable  mostly  to 
thinking  and  rational  objects  only,  though  sometimes 
extended  to  inanimate  or  moral  objects;  the  ox  is  a 
docile  animal;  the  humble  are  tractable;  youth  to 
dmctile;  'The  will  waa  then  (before  tbe  fall)  duettos 
nod  pliant  to  all  tbe  motions  of  right  reason.'— Soon. 

FLEXIBLE,  PLIABLE,  FUANT,  SUPPLE. 

Flexible,  in  Latin  JUxibilis.  from  JUct*  to  bend,  sir 
nines  able  to  be  bent;  pliable  signifies  able  to  be  sties' 
or  folded :  pliant,  plying,  bending,  or  folding ;  enppl*. 
In  French  «*»!*,  from  the  Intensive  syllable  sub  and  . 
pjy,  signifies  very  pliable. 

*  Flexible  to  used  in  a  natural  or  moral  sense ;  pliable 
In  the  familiar  and  natural  sense  only;  pliant  In  the 
higher  and  moral  application  only:  what  can  be  bant 
in  any  degree  as  a  stick  is  JUxibls;  what  can  be  bant 
as  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth,  to  pliable.  SuppU,  whether 
in  a  proper  or  n  figurative  seme,  to  an  excess  of  plia- 
bility; what  can  be  bent  backward  and  forward,  Man 
osier  twig,  to  supple. 

In  tbe  moral  application,  flexible  to  Indefinite  both  he 
degree  and  application ;  It  may  be  greater  or  less  fa 
point  of  degree:  whereas  pliant  supposes  a  great  de- 
gree at  pliability ;  and  snpnleness,  a  great  degree  of 
pliancy  or  pliability:  it  applies  likewise  to  tbe  outward 
actions,  to  tbe  temper,  the  resolution,  or  the  principles; 
but  pliancy  is  applied  to  the  principles,  or  the  conduce 
dependent  upon  those  principles;  eupplen***  to  the  - 
outward  actions  and  behaviour  only.  A  ttenper  to 
Jkxtbls  which  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  others ;  the 
person  or  character  Is  pliant  when  It  to  formed  or 
moulded  easily  at  the  will  of  another;  a  person  to 
euppU  who  makes  his  actions  nnd  hto  manners  bend 
according  to  the  varying  humours  of  another:  the  first  • 
belongs  to  one  In  a  sunertour  station  who  yields  to  the 
wishes  of  the  applicant ;  the  latter  two  belong  to  equals 
or  infertoure  who  yield  to  the  influence  of  others. 

Flexibility  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  according  to 
circumstances ;  when  It  shortens  the  duration  of  re- 
sentments  it  produces  s  happy  effect ;  but  flexibility  is 
not  a  resaectsble  trait  In  a  master  or  a  judge,  who  ought 
to  be  guliled  by  higher  motlvee  than  what  the  mo- 
mentary Impulse  of  feeling  suggests:  phoney  k\  very 
commendable  In  youth,  when  itleads  them  to  yield  to 
the  counsels  of  the  aged  and  experienced;  but  It  may 
sometimes  make  young  men  the  more  easy  victims  to 
the  seductions  of  the  nrtftil  and  vicious:  enppUnses  Is 
In  no  case  good,  for  it  nftexibility  either  in  mdtffcreat 
matters,  or  such  es  are  expressly  bad.  A  good-natured 
man  to  JbxttJa ;  a  weak  and  thoughtless  man  to  pliant; 
a  parasite  Is  supple. 

Flexibility  to  frequently  a  weakness,  but  never  a 
vice;  It  ajwuys  consults  the  taste  of  othem,sonietinvat 
to  its  own  inconvenience,  nnd  often  in  opposition  to  lei 
Judgement;  *  Forty-four  Is  an  age  nt  which  the  mind 
begins  less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and  the  wffl 
to  grow  less  JestsJft.WoHNSoit.  Pliancy  Is  often 
both  n  weakness  snd  a  vice ;  it  always  yields  for  Ha 
own  pleasure,  though  not  always  In  opposition  to  Its 
sense  of  right  and  wrong:  'As  for  .the  bending  and 
forming  the  mind,  we  should  doubtless  do  our  utmost 
to  render  it  sfts*Je,and  by  no  means  stiff*  nnd  re/ran* 
tory.'— Baco*.  •  The  future  is  pliant  and  ductile.*— 
Jobhson.  Suppleness  is  nlwnys  a  vice,  but  never  a 
weakness ;  It  seeks  lis  gratification  to  the  injury  of 
another  by  flattering  hto  passions ;  '  Charles  I.  wanted 
suppleness  and  dexterity  to  give  wny  to  the  etxnmobr 
meuts  of  a  popular  assembly.'— Hoan.  Flexibility  to 
opposed  to  firmness ;  pliancy  to  steadiness;  eupplenm 
to  rigidity. 

•  Vide  Boubaud :  «  Flexible,  soopUe,  dodte> 
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TO  ALLAY,  SOOTH,  APPEASE,  ASSUAGE, 
MITIGATE. 

To  ailajf  Is  compounded  of  al  or  ad,  and  lay  to  lay 
to  or  by,  signifying  to  lay  a  thing  to  rest,  to  abate  it; 
somth  probably  comes  from  sweet,  which  is  in  8wedish 
sit,  Low  German,  fcc  s#t,  and  is  doubtless  connected 
villi  the  Hebrew  flfD  to  allnre,  Invite,  compose;  ay 
fMM,  in  French  appaiser,  Is  compounded  or  ap  or  ad 
and  paiz  peace,  signifying  to  quiet ;  aeeuege  hi  com- 
pounded of  as  or  ad  and  suoge,  from  the  Latin  snosi, 
perfect  of  suodeo  to  persuade,  signifying  to  treat  with 
gentleness,  or  to  render  easy ;  mitigate,  from  the  Latin 
mitis  gentle,  signifies  to  make  gentle  or  easy  to  be 
borne. 

All  these  terms  Indicate  a  lessening  of  something 

Eiaful.  In  a  physical  sense  a  pain  Is  allayed  by  an 
mediate  application;  It  is  toothed  by  affording  ease 
and  comfort  in  other  respects,  and  diverting  the  mind 
from  the  pain.  Extreme  heat  or  thirst  is  allayed; 
4  Without  expecting  the  return  of  hunger,  they  eat  for 
an  appetite,  and  prepare  dishes  not  to  allay,  but  to  ex- 
cfce  It.*— Aadmo*.    Extreme  hunger  is  appeased ; 

They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets,  for  the  feast. 
Which  drawn  and  served,  their  hunger  they  appease. 

Daman 
A  punishment  or  sentence  Is  mitigated; 

I  undertook 
.    Before  thee,  and,  not  repenting,  Uils  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom. 

Milton. 
!••  moral  sense  one  allaye  what  la  fervid  and  vehe- 

If  by  your  art  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  war,  allay  them. 

SnAKSPKABE. 


One  tooth*  what  is  distressed :  *  Nature  has  given  all 
the  little  arts  of  tat  thing  and  blandishing  to  the  fe- 
male ' — A ddison.  One  appeases  w hat  is  tumulti 
and  boisterous;  'Charon  is  no  sooner  appeased, 
the  triple-beaded  dog  laid  asleep,  but  Asneas  mi 


i  tumultuous 

i  triple-beaded  dog  laid  asleep,  but  Afcneas  makes 

his  entrance  into  the  dominions  of  Pluto.*— Addmon. 
One  assuages  grief  or  afflictions ;  « If  I  can  any  way 
assuage  private  inflammations,  or  allay  publick  fer- 
ments, I  shall  apply  myself  to  it  with  the  utmost  en- 
deavours.*—Addison.  One  mitigates  pains,  or  what 
is  rigorous  and  severe ;  'All  it  can  do  is, to  devise  how 
that  which  must  be  endured  may  be  mitigated.*— 
Booxsa.  Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  allay  the  fervour 
of  a  dUtempered  imagination,  as  prayer  and  religious 
meditation :  religion  has  every  thing  in  it  which  can 
sooth  a  wounded  conscience  by  presenting  it  with  the 
hope  of  pardon,  that  can  appease  the  angry  passions 
by  giving  us  a  sense  of  our  own  sinfulness  and  need 
of  God's  pardon,  and  that  can  assuage  ihe  bitterest 
griefs  by  aflbrdlng  us  the  brightest  prospect  of  future 


TO  ALLEVIATE,  RELIEVE. 

Alleviate,  In  Latin  alleviatus,  participle  of  sMssts, 
ns  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  al  or  ad}  and 
lava  to  lighten,  signifying  to  lighten  by  making  less ; 
relieve,  from  the  Latin  relevo,  Is  re  and  levo  to  lift  up, 
signifying  to  take  away  or  remove. 

A  pain  is  alleviated  bv  making  it  lass  burdensome ; 
a  necessity  is  relieved  by  supplying  what  is  wanted. 
Alleviate  respects  our  Internal  feelings  only ;  relievo 
our  external  circumstances.  That  alleviates  which 
aflbrds  ease  and  comfort ;  that  relieves  which  removes 
she  pain.  It  is  no  alleviation  of  sorrow  to  a  feeling 
mind,  to  reflect  that  others  undergo  the  same  suffer- 
ing; •  Half  the  misery  of  human  life  might  be  extin- 
Cished,  would  men  alleviate  tlie  general  curse  tltey 
under,  by  mutual  offices  of  compaarlon,  benevo- 
lence, and  humanity.'— Addison.  A  change  of  posi- 
tion is  a  considerable  relief  to  an  Invalid,  wearied 
with  confinement ; 

♦     Now  sinking  underneath  a  load  of  grief, 
From  death  alone  she  seeks  her  last  relief. 

DavDtN. 

Condolence  and  sympathy  tend  greatly  to  alleviate 
flat  ■aJeringa  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  It  la  an  essential 


irt  of  the  Christian's  duty  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his 
'neighbour. 


part  of  I 
indigent 


APPEASE,  CALM,  PACIPY,  QUIET,  STILL. 

Appease,  v.  To  allay;  calm,  In  French  calmer,  from 
almue  fair,  signifies  to  make  fair ;  pacify,  in  J  .alia 
pacific*,  compounded  of  pax  and  /acts,  signifies  to 
make  peace  or  peaceable;  quiet,  in  French  quiet, 
Latin  quietus,  from  quies  rest,  signifies  to  put  to  rest; 
stiff,  signifies  to  make  still. 

To  appease  Is  to  put  an  end  to  a  violent  motion ;  to 


calm  is  to  produce  a  great  tranquillity.  *  The  wind  hi 
appeased;  the  sea  Is  calmed.  With  regard  to  persona 
it  is  necessary  to  appease  those  who  are  in  transports 


of  passion,  and  to  calm  those  who  are  in  trouble, 
anxiety,  or  apprehension. 
Appease  respects  matters  of  force  or  violence; 
A  lofty  city  by  my  hand  Is  nuVd, 
Pygmalion  punlab*d,  and  my  lord  appeased 

,  DaTDask 

Calm  respects  matters  of  Inquietude  and  distress ; 
All-powerful  harmony,  that  can  assuage 
And  calm  the  sorrows  of  the  phrensled  wretch. 
Massb. 
One  la  appeased  by  a  submissive  behaviour,  amt 
calmed  by  the  removal  of  danger. 

Pacify  corresponds  to  appease,  and  quiet  to  calm. 
In  sense  they  are  the  same,  but  in  apfrficaiion  they 
differ.  Appease  and  calm  are  used  only  in  reference 
to  objects  of  Importance ;  pacify  and  evict  may  be  ap- 
plied to  those  or  a  more  familiar  nature.  The  uneasy 
humours  of  a  child  are  pacified,  or  its  groundless  feara 
are  quieted. 

Still  is  a  loftier  expression  than  any  of  the  former 
terms ;  serving  mostly  for  the  grave  or  poetick  stylo. 
It  Is  an  onomatoptta  for  restraining  or  putting  to  af 
lence  that  which  Is  noisy  and  boisterous ; 
My  breath  can  still  the  winds, 
Uncloud  the  sun,  charm  down  the  spelling  sea, 
And  stop  the  floods  of  heaven.— Bcaumokt 


PEACE,  QUIET,  CALM,  TRANQUILLITY. 

Peace,  in  Latin  pax,  may  either  come  from  paetia 
an  agreement  or  compact  which  produces  peace,  or  It 
may  bo  connected  with  pausa,  and  the  Greek  sofa  to 
cease,  because  a  cessation  of  all  violent  action  and 
commotion  enters  into  the  Idea  of  peace;  quiet,  in 
Latin  quietus,  probably  from  actual  to  lie  down,  sign! 
fies  a  lying  posture  which  best  promotes  quiet;  calm 
signifies  the  slate  of  being  calm ;  tranquillity,  in  I  .at!  a 
tremquillitas,  from  tranqniilus,  that  is,  traits,  the  in- 
tensive syllable,  and  quillut  or  quietus,  signifies  alto- 
gether or  exceedingly  quiet. 

Peace  is  a  term  of  more  genera)  application,  and 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than  the  others ;  it  re- 
spects either  communities  or  individuals :  but  quiet  re- 
spects only  Individuals  or  small  communities.  Nations 
are  said  to  haves-eat*,  but  not  quiet;  persons  or  fanrl 
lies  may  have  both  peace  and  quitt.  Peace  implies  as 
exemption  from  publics  or  private  broils ;  quiet  Im- 
plies a  freedom  from  noise  r»r  interruption.  Every 
well-disposed  family  strives  to  be  at  peace  with  Ita 
neighbours,  and  every  nflectlonatc  family  will  naturally 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  peace  aiming  all  its 
members ;  'A  false  person  ought  to  be  looked  upon  an. 
a  publick  enemy,  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  or  man- 
kind.'-—South.  The  quiet  of  a  neighbourhood  h  one 
of  its  first  recommendations  as  a  place  of  restdmeu; 
'A  paltry  tale  benrer  will  discompose  the  quiet  of  a 
whole  family.*—  South. 

Peace  and  quiet,  in  re  card  to  individuals,  have  like 
wise  a  reference  to  the  internal  state  of  the  mind ;  but 
the  fnnner  expresses  the  permanent  condition  of  the 
mind,  the  latter  its  transitory  condition.  8enous  mat 
ters  only  can  disturb  our  peace;  trivial  matters  may 
disturb  our  quiet :  a  good  mnn  enjoys  the  peace  of  a 
rood  conscience ;  'Religion  directs  us  rather  to  secure 
inward  peace  than  outward  ease,  to  be  more  careful 
to  avoid  everlnsiing  torments  than  light  affliction.*. 
Tillotsos.  The  best  of  men  may  have  unavoidable 
cares  and  anxieties  which  disturb  his  quiet ; 

•  Tide  Abbe  Girard :  u  Appoiscr.  calmer.** 
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fnifniMnt  mtiet  now'r  serene,  I     These  tnm  agree  In  expressing  a  stale;  but  ease) 


There  c 

JS^n^S^t^iTim'ii^wi^n eased ' in  his 
pecuniary  offers. 

C*/»  is  a  specie*  of  q uict,  which  respects  objects  in 
die  natural  or  the  moral  world;  it  indicates  Uw  ab- 
sence or*  violent  motionf  as  weM  as  violent  noise ;  it  is 
that  state  which  more  Immediately  succeeds  a  state  of 
agitation.  As  atorins  at  sea  arc  frequently  preceded 
as  well  as  succeeded,  by  a  dead  calm,  so  polutcsl 
Stoma  have  likewise  their  caltoi  which  are  their  at- 
tendants, If  not  their  precursors;  *  Cheerfulness  ban- 
ishes all  anxious  ears  and  discontent,  sooths  and  com- 
poses the  passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual 
calm:— Addison.  Peace,  yairt,  and  calm  imve  all  re- 
spect to  lite  slate  contrary  to  their  own ;  they  are  pro- 
perly cessations  either  from  strife,  from  distuibance,  or 
from  agitation  and  tumult.  7Ye*«ettfi<y,oo  the  other 
hand,  is  taken  more  absolutely :  it  expresses  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  in  the  present  momeut,  independently 
of  what  goes  before  or  after ;  It  is  sometimes  applicable 
to  society,  sometimes  to  natural  objects,  and  sometimes 
to  the  mind.  The  C/snemiUtly  of  the  state  cannot  be 
preserved  unless  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  be 
vmbeld ;  the  tranquility  of  the  air  and  of  alt  the  sur- 
rounding objects  is  one  thing  which  gives  the  country 
its  peculiar  charms;  the  tr&nquillity  o(  the  mind  in 
the  season  of  devotion  contributes  essentially  to  pro- 
duce a  suitable  degree  of  religious  fervour;  'By  a 
patient  acquiescence  under  petnful  events  for  the  pre- 
Seat,  we  shall  be  sure  to  contract  a  trananillHy  of 
tsmper.'— CcmnKELASD.  ^  ,    .      . 

As  epitliets,  these  terms  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  ofher :  people  are  peaceable  as  they  are  disposed 
to  promote  seeca  in  society  at  large,  or  in  their  private 
relations;  they  are  quiet,  inasmuch  as  they  abstain 
from  every  loud  expression,  or  are  exempt  from  any 
commotion  in  themselves:  they  are  calm, inasmuch  as 
tbey  are  exempt  from  the  commotion  which  at  any 
,fiveo  momeut  rages  around  them ;  they  are  tranquil; 
Inasmuch  as  they  enjoy  an  entire  exemption  from  every 
thing  which  can  discompose.  A  town  is  peaceable  as 
respects  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants;  it  is  quiet, 
as  respects  its  external  ciicumstances,  or  freedom  from 
auntie  and  noise:  an  evening  to  calm  when  the  air  is  , 
Hilled  into  a  particular  stillness,  which  is  not  interrupt' 
ad  by  any  loud  sounds:  a  scene  is  iraneat!  which  corn- 
Maes  every  thing  calculated  to  sooth  the  spirit*  to  rest. 

PEACEABLE,  PEACEFUL,  PACIFIC*. 
Peaceable  la  used  tn  the  proper  sense  of  die  word 
penes,  as  it  expresses  an  exemption  from  strife  or  con- 
t&  (v.  Peace);  but  peaceful  la  used  in  lis  Improper 
sense,  as  It  expresses  an  exemption  from  agitation  or 
sjpsamotion.  Persons  or  things  are  peaceable;  things, 
particularly  la  the  higher  style,  axe  peaceful:  a  family 
bdeeifnated  as jmscmMs, in  regard  to  Its  inhabitants ; 
«I  know  that  my  peaceable  disposition  already  gives 
no  a  very  ill  figure  here*  (at  Ralisbou).— Lady  W. 
Momtaoob.  A  house  is  designated  as  a  peace/id 
abodes*  it  Is  remote  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  a 


„„„.„.__  is  peculiarly  requisite  in  ■ 
and  amid  scenes  of  horror ;  compeenre,  In  moments 
of  trial,  disorder,  and  tumult;  collectedness,ln  moments 
of  danger.  Calmness  Is  the  companion  of  fortitude; 
no  one  whose  spirits  are  easily  disturbed  can  bane 
strength  to  bear  misfortune :  composure  is  an  attendant 
upon  clearness  of  understanding;  no  one  can  express 
himself  with  perspicuity  whose  thoughts  am  any  way 
deranged:  colUctedness  Is  requisite  for  a  determined 
promptitude  of  action ;  no  one  can  be  expected  to  act 
promptly  who  cannot  think  fixedly. 

It  would  argue  a  want  of  aU  feeling  to  be  cmim  on 
some  occasions,  when  the  best  aflecuons  of  our  nature- 
are  put  to  a  severs  trial ; 

*T  is  godlike  magnanimity  to  keep, 
Wheo  most  provok'd,  our  reason  calm  and  clear. 
Thomson. 

Compesedneee  of  mind  associated  with  uwdeteetioa  at 
guilt,  evinces  a  hardened  conscience,  and  an  insensi- 
bility to  shame;  'A  moping  lover  would  grow  a 
pleasant  fellow  by  that  lime  he  had  rid  thrice  about 
the  island  (Anlkyrs) ;  and  a  hair-brained  rake,  after  a 
short  stay  tn  the  country,  go  borne  again  a  cempsssd, 
grave,  worthy  gentleman.'— Stkblb.  CoUectedneas  or 
mind  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  some  persons'  Uvea,  in  moments  of  the  most 
imminent  peril ; 

BecsUecied, 
Noi 


Still  aa  the  paaee/al  walks  of  ancient  night, 
8ilent  as  are  the  lamps  that  burn  in  tombs. 

Bhaksfbabb. 

•Wifx*  signifies  either  making  peace,  or  disposed  to 
sake  peace,  and  Is  applied  mostly  to  what  we  do  to 
others.  We  are  peaceable  when  we  do  not  engage  in 
quarrels  of  our  own ;  we  are  pacifick  If  we  wish  to 
Keep  peace,  or  make  peace,  between  others.  Hence  the 
term  peaceable  m  mostly  employed  for  individual  or 
private  concerns,  and  pacific*  most  properly  for  national 
concerns :  subjects  ought  to  be  peaceable,  and  monarchs 
pacULek ;  'The  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do 
take  a  thief,  is  to  let  him  show  himself,  and  steal  out  of 
your  company  .'—Shaespbabb.  'The  tragical  and 
untimely  death  of  the  French  monarch  put  an  end  to  all 
swsgfca measures  with  regard  toScoUand '.-Robbbtsom. 

CALM,  COMPOSED,  COLLECTED. 
Calst,  9.  To  appease :  composed,  from  the  verb  com- 
pass,  mark!  the  state  of  being  composed;  uadoeUected, 
from  colled,  the  state  of  being  csllscUd. 


CALM,  PLACID,  SERENE. 

CaZm, v.  To  appease:  placid, m  Latin placUue,  Ansa 
places  to  please,  signifies  the  state  of  being  pleased,  or 
free  from  uneasiness ;  serene,  In  Latin  ssremis,  cornea 
most  probably  from  the  Greek  Itpfrw  peace,  signifying 
a  stale  of  peace.  .  .     _ 

Calm  and  serene  are  applied  to  the  elements;  placid 
only  to  the  mind.  Calmness  respects  only  the  state  of 
the  winds,  serenity  that  of  the  air  and  heavens:  the 
weather  Is  calm  when  it  Is  free  from  agitation:  ft  to 
strens  when  free  from  noise  and  vapour.  Calm  re- 
spects the  total  absence  of  all  perturbation  ;  placid  the 
ease  and  contentment  of  the  mind ;  serene  clearness 
and  composure  of  the  mind. 

As  in  the  natural  world  a  particular  agitation  of  Hat 
wind  is  succeeded  by  a  calm,  so  in  the  mind  of  man, 
when  an  unusual  effervescence  has  been  produced,  II 
commonly  subsides  into  a  csftn; 

Preach  patience  to  the  sea,  when  Jarring  winds 
Throw  up  the  swelling  billows  to  the  sky  ■ 
And  if  your  reasons  mitigate  her  fury, 
My  soul  will  be  as  ca/w.— Smith. 
Placidity  and  serenity  have  more  that  is  even  and  regu- 
lar In  tbem  5  tbey  are  irasiti vely  what  they  are.  Gsim 
is  a  temporary  state  of  the  feelings ;  placid  and  serene 
are  habits  of  the  mind.  We  speak  of  a  calm  stater 
but  a  placid  and  serene  temper.  Placidity  Is  more  of 
a  natural  gilt;  serenity  Is  acquired:  people  with  not 
very  ardent  desires  or  warmth  of  feeling  will  evince 
placidity :  tbey  are  pleased  with  all  that  passes  inwardly 
or  outwardly ;  •  Placid  and  soothing  is  the  remembrance 
of  a  ife  passed  with  quiet,  innocence,  and  elegance.'-- 
8tbblb.  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  serenity  0/ 
mind  as  a  pervading  sense  of  God's  good  providence, 
which  checks  all  impatience,  softens  down  every  aspe- 
rity of  humour,  and  gives  a  steady  current  to  the  fee* 
logs:  *  Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper  of 
his  climate  or  constitution,  and  frequently  to  indulge  hi 
himself  those  considerations  which  may  give  him  a 
serenity  of  mind.'— Addison. 


EASE,  QUIET,  REST,  REPOSE. 

Rase  comes  immediately  from  the  French  aisd  glad, 
and  that  from  the  Greek  a^afc  young,  fresh ;  (met, 
in  Latin  quietus,  comes  probably  from  the  Greek 
actus*  to  He  down,  signifying  a  lying  posture;  rest,  la 
German  rust,  comes  from  the  latin  reef  to  stassj 
still  or  make  a  bait;  repose  comes  from  the  Lada 
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enpsenf,  perfect  of  rcpeias  to  plane  buck,  >lgnfQritiy  the 
Mite  of  piecing  one's  self  backward  or  downward. 

The  idea  of  a  inotionlew  state  Is  common  to  all  these 
•anas:  ease  and  oairt  respect  action  on  the  body;  rest 
and  repass  respect  the  aciion  of  the  body:  wearaesey 
or  onto  when  freed  Aon  any  external  agency  dial  is 
painful;  we  have  rest  or  rupees  when  the  body  Is  no 
Infer  in  inotion. 

Esws  denotes  an  exemption  from  any  painful  agency 
tageneral ;  easel  denotes  an  exemption  from  that  la 
psnlicular,  which  noise,  disturbance,  or  the  violence  of 
others  may  canes;  we  are  easy  or  at  sew,  when  the 
body  la  in  a  posture  agreeable  *>  Itself,  or  when  no  cir- 
cumjacent object  presses  unequally  upon  is:  we  are 
ends*,  when  there  is  an  agreeable  stlHnem  around:  our 
ease  may  be  dtetnrbed  either  by  Internal-  or  external 
our  sen**  Is  most  commonly  disturbed  by  ex- 
ejects;  we  may  have  eats  from  pain,  bodily  or 
;  we  have  ewe*  at  the  will  of  those  around  us 
soften  far 


•  from  enjoying  eats,  although 
be  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect 
euist:  a  man's  mind  is  often  uneasy  from  its  own 
faulty  constitution;  it  suffers  frequent  disquietudes 
from  the  vexatious  tempers  of  others:  let  a  man  be  in 
ever  such  easy  circumstances,  he  may  still  expect  to 
meet  with  disenietndes  in  bis  dealings  with  the  world : 
— -*--  *  am  the  great  protneters  of 


By  this  we  plainly  view  the  two  lmpcethumes 
'  That  choke  a  kingdom's  welfare ;  sore  and  wanton- 
ness.—Beaumont  aud  FLrrcBmu 
stetirement  is  the  most  friendly  to  easel  ; 
But  easy  quiet,  a  eacare  retreat. 
A  harmless  life  thai  knows  not  now  to  cheat, 
With  homebred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless. 
And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happiness.— Dryber. 
Rest  simply  denotes  the  cessation  of  motion ;  repose 
b  that  species  of  rest  which  Is  agreeable  after  labour ; 
we  rut  as  circumstances  require;  In  this  sense,  our 
Creator  is  said  to  have  retted  from  the  work  of  crea- 
tion; » Like  the  sun,  it  bad  light  snd  agility ;  it  knew 
no  rut  but  in  motion,  no  quiet  but  in  activity.'— South. 
Repose  Is  a  circumstance  of  necessity ;  the  weary  seek 
repose;  there  Is  no  human  being  to  whom  it  is  not 
sometimes  indispensable ; 

I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse;  nor  at  shut  of  eve 
;    Enjoy  repose.— Phillips. 
We  may  rat  In  a  standing  posture ;  we  can  repose  only 
In  a  lying  position ;  the  dove  which  Noah  first  sent  out 
could  not  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  Its  fool ;  soldiers  who 
are  hotly  pursued  by  an  enemy,  have  no  lime  nor  op- 
portunity to  take  repose :  the  night  Is  the  time  for  rest  ; 
the  pillow  is  the  place  for  repose.     Rest  may  be  pro- 
perly applied  to  things  and  persona ; 
The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  press'd, 
The  fields  lie  fallow  In  inglorious  res t.— Daynair. 
Bepooo  may  be  employed,  figuratively  in  the  same 

tfor  can  the  totturM  wave  here  find  repose, 
But  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  rocks, 
Ifow  flashes  o'er  the  scalterM  fragments. 

Thomson. 


EASE,  EASINESS,  FACILITY,  LIGHTNESS. 

Ease,  (e.  fate)  denotes  either  the  abstract  state  of 
a  person  or  quality  of  a  thing;  easiness  from  easy, 
signifying  having  ease,  denotes  simply  an  abstract 
quality  which  serves  to  characterise  the  thing:  a  per- 
eon  enjoys  test,  or  he  has  an  easiness  of  disposition : 
*£ste  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  sedentary 
and  Inactive  habit.'— Johnson.  *  His  yielding  unto 
them  in  one  thing  might  happily  put  them  in  hope,  that 
time  would  breed  the  like  easiness  of  condescending 
further  unto  them.'—  Hoona.  Ease  is  said  of  thai 
which  is  borne,  or  that  which  Is  done ;  easiness  and 
facility,  from  the  Latin  fadlis  easy,  most  commonly  of 
that  which  Is  to  be  done ;  the  former  in  application  to 
the  thing  as  before,  the  latter  either  to  the  person  or  the 
thing :  wc  sneak  of  the  easiness  of  the  task,  but  of  a 
person's  faeilUy  In  doing  it ;  we  judge  of  the  easiness 


of  a  thing  by  comparing  It  with  others  more  difficult ; 
4  Nothing  is  more  subject  to  mistake  and  disappoint 
ment  ihon  anticipoied  judgement,  concerning  the  east* 
ness  or  difficulty  of  any  undertaking.'— Johnson.  We 
judge  of  ft  person's  facility  by  comparing  him  with 
others,  who  are  less  skilful ;  ■  Every  nne  must  have  re- 
marked the  facility  with  which  the  kindness  of  ethane 
is  sometimes  gained  by  those  to  whom  he*uever  euuka 
have  imparted  his  own.'— Johuboh. 

Ease  and  tightness  are  both  said  of  what  Is  to  ha 
borne;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a  particu- 
lar seine.  Whatever  presses  In  any  form  is  not  easy  ; 
that  which  presses  by  excess  of  weight  is  not  light:  at 
coat  may  be  easy  from  its  make;  it  can  be  light  otdp 
from  Us  texture.  A  work  is  easy  which  requires  net 
great  exertion  cither  of  body  or  mind ;  •  The  service  of > 
God,  in  the  solemn  assembly  of  saints,  Is  a  work, 
though  easy,  yet  will  ml  very  weighty,  and  of  great 
respect.'— Hooker.  A  work  is  tight  which  requires 
no  effort  of  the  body; 

Well  pleaa'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  tight. 

The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  Invite. 

DavBii*. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  their  derivatives), 
to  eats,  facilitate,  and  lighten ;  to  eaee  is  to  mnlneeaet 
or  free  from  pain,  as  to  cots  a  person  of  bis  labour;  ta 
facilitate  Is  to  render  a  thing  more  practicable  or  ham 
difficult,  as  to  facilitate  a  person's  progress;  to  hightsm 
Is  to  take  off  an  excessive  weight,  as  to  lighten  a  per- 
son's burdens. 


EASY,  HEADY. 

JCssy  (e.  Ease,  easiness)  signifies  here  a  freedom 
from  obstruction  in  ourselves,  ready,  In  German  bereit, 
Latin  paratas,  signifies  prepared. 

Easy  marks  the  freedom  of  being  done;  ready  the 
disposition  or  willingness  to  do;  the  former  refers 
mostly  to  the  thing  or  the  manner,  the  latter  to  the* 
person:  the  thing  is  easy  to  be  done;  the  person  ts> 
ready  to  do  it :  his  easy  to  make  professions  of  friend- 
ship In  the  ardour  of  the  moment ;  but  wary  one  h> 
not  ready  to  act  up  to  them,  when  tt  interferes  with 
his  convenience  or  Interest. 

As  epithets,  both  are  opposed  to  difficult,  but  i 
nary  to  the  above  explanation  of  the  terms ;  the  ft 
denotes  a  freedom  from  such  difficulties  or  obstacles: 
aa  lie  In  the  nature  of  the  thing  Itself  •  the  latter  as 
exemption  from  such  aa  lie  hi  the  temper  and  character 
of  the  person ;  hence  we  say  a  person  is  easy  of  accent 
whose  situation,  rank,  employments,  or  circumstances, 
do  not  prevent  blm  from  admitting  others  to  his  pre- 
sence ;  he  Is  ready  to  hear  when  be  himself  throws  no 
obstacles  in  the  way,  when  he  lends  a  witting  ear  to 
what  is  said.    So  likewise  a  task  Is  said  to  be  easy  : 

,    rape — * '"  ~~  *■         '      -  ~ 

man  who  has  fa 


person's  wit,  or  a  person's  reply,  to  be  ready ; 
man  who  has  birth  and  fortune,  wit  and  aoc 
menu,  will  find  an  easy  admittance  Into  any  circle; 
•     *    ■         ttderin 


a 
.    a  young 
fortune,  wit  and  acenmnher 
j  admittance  into  any  click 
An  easy  manner  of  conversation  Is  the  most « 
quality  a  man  con  have.'—  Stoklk.    The  very  nanta 
of  n  favourite  author  will  be  a  ready  passport  for  tbr 
worits  to  which  It  may  be  affixed ; 

The  scorpion,  ready  to  receive  thy  laws, 
Yields  half  hoi  region  and  contracts  his  claws. 
Dbtdkm. 
When  used  adverbially,  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other.    A  man  b  said  to  comprehend  tottly, 
who  from  whatever  cause  finds  the  thing  easy  to  be 
comprehended ;  be  pardons  readily  who  has  a  tan 
ready  to  pardon. 


TO  BECLINE,  REPOSE. 

To  recline  Is  to  lean  back ;  to  repose  Is  to  place  oneV  ' 
self  back :  he  who  reclines  reposes ;  but  we  may  re 
dine  without  reposing:  when  we  recline  we  pot  our- 
selves into  a  particular  position ; 

For  consolation  on  his  friend  redm'd.— Falcoksb. 

When  we  repose  we  put  ourselves  Into  that  pnaWaaj 

which  will  be  most  easy; 

I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repoa*4 
Under  a  shade,  on  flowers.— Milton 
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RASP,  DIFFICULT,  ARDUOUS. 
Hard  is  liere  taken  in  tlie  improper  sense  of  trouble 
caused,  and  puins  taken,  in  winch  sense  it  is  a  mucii 
monger  term  than  difficult,  whicli,  from  the  Latin 
difficilis,  comimunded  or  the  privative  die  and  facilis, 
signifies  merely  not  easy.  Hard  is  therefore  positive, 
and  difficult  negative.  A  difficult  task  cannot  be  got 
through  witlmut  exertion,  but  a  hard  task  requires 
great  exertion.  Difficult  is  applicable  to  all  trivial 
matters  which  call  for  a  more  than  usual  portion  either 
of  labour  or  thought ;  •  As  Swift's  years  increased,  his 
Acs  of  giddiness  ana  deafness  grew  more  frequent,  and 
Ms  deafness  made  conversation  tbjtcsit.'— Jorjison. 
Hard  w  applicable  to  those  which  are  of  the  highest 
anmortance,  and  accompanied  Willi  circumstances  that 
call  for  the  utmost  stretch  of  every  power; 
Anttgnaes.  with  kisses,  often  tried 
To  beg  this  present  in  his  beauty's  pride, 


When  youth  and  love  are  hard  to  be  denied. 

Dbydin. 
ft  Is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  admittance  Into  some  cir- 
cles of  society ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  societies 
that  are  select :  It  Is  difficult  to  decide  between  two 
in*  paintings  which  is  the  finest ;  it  is  n  hard  matter 
to  come  at  any  conclusion  on  metaphysical  subjects. 
A  child  mostly  finds  It  difficult  to  learn  his  letters : 
snore  are  many  passages  In  classical  writers  which  arc 
hard  10  be  understood  by  the  learned. 

ArduotUy  In  Latin  orduus  lofty,  from  ardeo  to 
tarn,  because  flame  ascends  upwards,  denotes  set  on 
high  or  out  of  reach  except  by  great  efforts ;  arduous 
expresses  a  high  degree  of  difficult*.  What  Is  difficult 
requires  only  the  efforts  of  ordinary  powers  to  aur- 
aaount; 

Whatever  meliing  metals  can  conspire, 
Or  breathing  bellows,  or  the  forming  fire, 
Is  (reely  yours :  your  anxious  fears  remove, 
And  think  no  task  is  difficult  to  love.— Daman. 
Hat  what  is  arduous  Is  set  above  the  reach  of  common 
kstellect,  and  demands  the  utmost  stretch  of  power 
both  physical  and  menial ;  » The  translation  of  Homer 
was  an  arduous  undertaking,  and  tin  translator  en- 
fared  upon  It  with  a  candid  confession  that  he  was 
utterly  Incapable  of  doing  justice  to  Homer.*— Ctra- 
MabARO.    A  child  may  have  a  difficult  exercise  which 
he  cannot  perform  without  labour  and  attention :  the 
man  who  strive*  10  remove  the  difficulties  of  learners 
undertakes  an  arduous  task.    It  is  difficult  to  conquer 
oar  own  passions :  It  is  arduous  to  control  the  unruly 
and  contending  wills  of  others. 

HAttDLY,  SCARCELY. 
What  is  hard  is  not  common,  and  in  that  respect 
octree:  hence  the  idea  of  unfrequency  assimilates 
these  terms  both  in  signification  and  Application.  In 
many  cases  they  may  he  used  Indifferently ;  but  where 
the  idea  of  practicability  predominates,  hardly  seems 
most  proper ;  and  where  the  Idea  of  frequency  predo- 
minates, oearcely  seems  preferable.  One  can  hardly 
Judge  of  a  person's  features  by  a  single  and  partial 
fiance ;  *  I  do  not  expect,  as  long  aa  I  stay  in  India, 
lo  be  free  from  a  bad  digestion,  the  "morbus  literate* 
rum,"  for  which  there  Is  hardly  any  remedy  but  ab- 
stinence from  food,  literary  ana  culinary .'— Sta  Wit. 
Jonas.  We  scarcely  ever  see  men  lay  nsltle  their 
▼fees  from  a  thnrouth  conviction  of  their  enormity ; 
'lit  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles  [the  Congress 
of  the  Hague],  to  which  Europe  has  perhaps  scarcely 
seen  any  thing  equal,  was  formed  the  grand  alliance 
against  Lewis.'— Joimsos.  But  in  general  sentences 
It  may  with  equal  propriety  be  said,  hardly  one  in  a 
thousand,  or  scarcely  one  In  a  thousand,  would  form 
such  a  conclusion. 


TO  HELP,  ASSIST,  AID,  SUCCOUR,  RELIEVB. 
Help,  in  Saxon  Aefanr.  German  hclfen,  probably 
noes  from  the  Greek  tyAAw  to  do  good  to ;  assist,  in 


Lntin  assists,  or  ad  and  siste.  slintlfles  to  place  one's 
•sir  by  another  so  as  to  give  trim  our  strength ;  aid. 
In  Lntin  ndjuvo,  that  Is,  the  Intensive  syllabic  ad  anil 
Juvot  alanines  to  profit  towards  a  specifick  end :  sue 
eeirr,  in  Latin  succurro%  signifies  to  run  to  tlie  help  of 
aov  one ;  relieve,  o.  To  alleviate. 


The  Idea  of  camamtcailaf  to  the  advantage  at 
another  is  common  to  all  Una*  terms.  Help  is  tarn 
generlck  term ;  tin?  rest  specifick :  help  may  be  suaatt 
luted  for  tlie  others,  and  in  many  cases  where  ibey 
would  not  be  applicable.  The  first  three  are  employed! 
either  to  produce  a  positive  good  or  to  remove  an  evil ; 
the  two  latter  only  to  remove  an  evil.  We  hot?  m 
liersnn  to  prosecute  his  work,  or  help  him  out  of  a 
difficulty ;  we  assist  lu  order  10  forward  a  scheme,  or 
we  assist  a  person  in  the  time  of  Ins  emtarrassment; 
we  aid  a  good  cause,  or  we  aid  a  person  lo  make  Ida 
escape;  we  succour  a  person  who  Is  in  danger;  wo 
relieve  him  in  time  of  distress.  To  help  and  smst 
respect  personal  service,  the  former  by  corporeal,  tba 
latter  by  corporeal  or  mental  labour :  one  servant  kdgmr 
another  by  taking  a  port  la  his  employment;  cam 
author  assists  another  in  tlie  composition  of  his  work. 
We  help  up  a  person's  toad,  we  assist  him  to  rise  wheat 
he  has  fallen  :  we  speak  of  a  helper  or  a  helpmate  ftaj 
mechanical  employments,  of  an  assistant  to  a  paa- 


Their  strength  united  beat  may  help  to  bear.— Pon. 
T  Is  Uw  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man. 
Each  oilier  to  assist  In  what  they  cam— Dkkbajc 
Tb  assist  and  aid  arc  used  for  services  directly  or 
indirectly  performed ;  but  assist  la  said  only  or  iiunV 
viduals,  old  msy  be  said  of  bodies  as  well  as  hnjivi.. 
duala.  One  friend  assists  anotlier  with  hut  purse,  with 
his  counsel,  hat  interest,  and  the  like;  ( She  no  sooner 
yielded  lo  adultery,  but  she  agreed  to  assist  in  the 
murder  of  her  husband.'— Bnowni.    One  person  aids) 
anotlier  in  carrying  on  a  scheme ;  or  one  king,  or  nationy 
aide  anotlier  with  armies  and  subsidies; 
Your  private  right,  should  hnpions  power  Invade, 
The  peers  of  Ithaca  would  rise  in  aid.— Pope. 
We  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  person  when  he  baa 
met  with  nn  accident ;  we  come  to  his  aid  when  con- 
tending against  numbers.    Jlsoislanco  is  given,  aid  to 
sent. 

To  succour  is  a  species  of  Immediate  assist* 
which  is  given  on  the  spur  of  tlie  occasion ;  tlie  g 
Samaritan  went  to  the  succour  of  tlie  man  who  I 
fallen  among  thieves ; 

Potroclus  on  the  shore, 
Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  succour  Greece  no  more 

Pon. 
So  In  like  manner  we  may  succour  one  who  cans  us  by 
his  cries ;  or  we  may  succour  the  poor  whom  we  find 
In  circumstances  of  distress ; 

My  father 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  dietress'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betrayed. 

SttAKSPBAEE. 


states. 

leaned 
bo  had 


The  word  relieve  has  nothing  in  common  with  a 
except  that  they  both  express  the  removal  of  pain ; 
but  the  latter  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  mode  by 
which  this  Is  done,  and  therefore  excludes  the  idea  or 
personal  interference. 

Ail  these  terms,  except  euctout,  may  be  applied  to 
things  as  well  aa  persons ;  we  may  walk  by  the  Jssto  • 
of  a  stick ; '  A  man  reads  his  prayers  out  of  a  book, 
as  a  means  to  kelp  Ills  understanding  and  direct  am 
expression*.'— Stillwoflk *t.  We  lead  with  the 
oseietoMcs  of  glasses ;  l  Acquaintance  with  method 
will  oeeiet  one  in  ranging  human  affairs.'— Watts. 
We  learn  a  task  quickly  by  the  aid  of  a  good  i 


Wise,  weighty  counsels  aid  a  state  dlstrem'd.— Pon. 

We  obtain  relief  from  medicine;  'An  unbeliever 
feels  the  whole  pressure  of  a  piesent  calamity,  without 
being  relieved  by  the  memory  of  any  thing  that  If 
past,  or  the  prospect  of  any  thing  that  is  to  come,*— 
Addibom. 

To  kelp  or  assist  Is  commonly  an  act  of  good- 
nature ;  lo  aid,  frequently  an  act  of  policy :  to  sue- 
cour  or  relieve,  an  act  of  generosity  or  humanity.  Help 
Is  necessary  for  one  who  has  not  sufficient  strength  to 
perforin  his  task  ;  assistance  is  necessary  when  a  per> 
son's  time  or  talent  b  loo  much  occupied  to  perform 
the  whole  of  his  office ;  aid  is  useful  when  it  serves  to 
give  strength  and  efficacy  to  our  operations ;  succour 
is  timely  when  It  serves  to  ward  off  some  danger; 
relief  is  snlutnry  wlien  it  serves  to  lessen  pain  or  want 
When  a  person  meets  with  an  accident,  he  requires 
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>  by-stariders,  the  assistance  of  his  Under  a  pretence  of  seeking  rsdrsr*  ot  grievances. 

U»  aid  of  a  medical  man;  it  to  noble  mobs  are  f requently  amembled  to  the  disturbance  of 

i  enemy ;  It  If  charitable  10  relieve  tbe  the  better  deposed;  under  a  pretence  of  soliciting 

charitable  relief,  thieves  gain  admittance  Into  famines 


TO  SECOND,  SUPPORT. 
To  second  Is  to  give  the  assistance  of  a  second  per- 
son ;  to  support  is  to  bear  up  on  one's  own  shoulders. 
To  second  does  not  express  so  much  as  to  support; 
we  second  only  by  our  presence,  or  our  word ;  but  we 
*as?*r«  by  our  influence,  and  all  tbe  means  thai  are 
ia  our  nower :  we  second  a  motion  by  a  simple  declaia- 
tion  of  our  sssent  to  it:  ureeuppert  a  motion  by  the 
force  of  persuasion :  so  likewise  we  are  said  always  to 
second  a  person's  news  when  we  give  him  openly  our 
countenance  by  declaring  our  approbation  of  bis  mea- 
sures; 
The  blasting  vollled  thunder  made  all  speed, 
And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear.— Miltok. 
And  we  are  said  to  support  him  when  we  give  the  as- 
sistance of  our  purse,  our  influence,  or  any  other  thing 
essential  for  the  attainment  of  an  end ; 
Impeachments  NO  can  best  resist, 
And  AYE  support  the  civil  list*— Gay. 

ABETTOR,  ACCESSARY,  ACCOMFLICE. 
Jbettor^or  one  thst  abets,  gives  aid  and  encourage- 
ment by  counsel,  promises,  or  re  w  ards.  A  n  accessary, 
or  one  added  and  annexed,  takes  an  active  though 
subordinate  part;  an  accost/rites,  from  tbe  word  ac- 

.  eamplieh,  implies  the  principal  in  any  plot,  who  takes 
a  leading  part  and  bring*  it  to  perfection ;  abettors 
propose,  accessaries  assist,  accomplices  execute.  The 
abettor  and  accessary,  or  the  abettor  and  accom- 
plice may  be  one  and  the  same  person ;  but  not  so  the 
accessary  and  accomplice. 

In  every  grand  scheme  there  most  be  abettere  to 
set  it  on  foot,  accessaries  to  co-operate,  and  accom- 
plices to  put  it  into  execution.    In  the  gunpowder  plot 

.  there  were  many  secret  abettors,  some  noblemen  who 
ware  accessaries,  and  Guy  Pawkes  the  principal  ac- 
complice;  'I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel 
jreeunents  which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  tbe 
characters  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them.  How 
many  men  of  honour  are  exposed  to  pubJick  obloquy 
and  reproach  1  Those  therefore  who  are  either  the 
Instruments  or  abettors  In  such  infernal  dealings 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  persons  who  make  use  of 
religion  to  support  their  cause,  not  their  cause  to  pro- 

.  mote  religion'.— Addiso*.  *  Why  are  the  French 
obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue  before  we  can 
know  tbey  are  conquered  1  They  must  be  made  ac- 
cessaries to  their  own  disgrace,  as  the  Britons  were 
formerly  so  artificially  wrought  In  the  curtain  of  the 
Roman  theatre,  that  they  seemed  to  draw  it  up  In 
order  to  give  tbe  spectators  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
their  own  defeat  celebrated  on  the  stage.*— Anmsox. 
Either  he  picks  a  purse,  or  robs  a  noose. 
Or  Is  accomplice  with  some  knavish  gang. 

CuHaaaiiXKD. 

REDRESS,  RELIEF. 

Redress,  like  address  {v.Accoet)  In  all  probability 
comes  from  the  Latin  drrts/c,  signifying  to  direct  or 
bring  back  to  the  former  point ;  relief,  v.  7b  help. 

Redress  Is  said  only  with  regard  to  matters  of  right 
and  justice ;  relief  to  those  of  kindness  and  humanity : 
by  power  we  obtain  redress:  by  active  Interference 
we  obtain  a  relief:  an  injured  person  looks  for  redress 
to  the  government;  an  unfortunate  person  looks  for 
relief  to  the  compassionate  and  kind :  what  we  suffer 
through  the  oppression  or  wickedness  of  others  can 
.  only  be  redressed  by  those  who  have  the  power  of 
'  dispensing,  justice;  whenever  we  suflbr,  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  we  may  meet  with  some  relief  from 
those  who  are  more  favoured.  Redress  applies  to  pub- 
lick  as  well  as  private  grievances ;  » Instead  of  redress- 
ing grievances,  and  improving  the  fabric*  of  their 
state,  the  French  were  made  to  take  a  very  different 
course.'- Beau.    Relief  applies  only  to  private  db- 

Tbsjone 
Relief  the  vaajqvish'd  have,  to  hops  for  none, 
Panusi 


TO  CURB,  HEAL,  REMEDY. 
Cure,  in  Latin  cars,  signifies  to  take  care  of.  that » 
by  distinction,  to  take  care  of  that  which  requires  par* 
tfcular  care,  in  order  to  remove  an  evil ;  heal,  in  Ger- 
man hdlen,  comes  from  hdl  whole,  signifying  to  make 
whole  that  which  is  unsound ;  remedy,  in  Latin  re 
medium,  Is  compounded  of  rs  and  medeor  to  cure  or 
heal,  which  comes  from  tbe  Greek  unidumt  and  M now 
Media,  tbe  country  which  contained  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  healing  plants.  The  particle  re  Is  here  but  aa 
Intensive. 

To  cars  Is  employed  for  what  Is  out  of  order;  to 
seal  for  that  which  is  broken:  diseases  are  curea\ 
wounds  are  healed;  the  former  is  a  complex,  the  latter 
Is  a  simple  process.    Whatever  requires  to  be  cured  m 
wrong  in  the  system;  It  requires  many  and  various 
applications  internally  and  externally; 
If  the  frail  body  feels  disorder^  pangs, 
Then  drugs  medicinal  can  give  us  ease; 
The  soul  no  jEseulaplan  medicine  can  care 

Gemtlema.ii 
Whatever  requires  to  be  healed  Is  occasioned  exter- 
nally by  violence,  and  requires  external  applications. 
In  a  state  of  refinement  men  have  the  greatest  number 
of  disorders  to  be  cared;  In  a  savage  state  there  h) 
more  occasion  for  the  healing  art. 

Ours  is  used  ss  properly  in  the  moral  as  tho  natural 
sense ;  heal  in  tbe  moral  sense  Is  altogether  figurative. 
The  disorders  of  the  mind  are  cared  with  greater  diffl- 
eulty  than  those  of  the  body.    The  breaches  which 
have  been  made  in  the  affections  of  relatives  towards 
each  other  can  be  healed  by  nothing  but  a  Christian 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness ; 
Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs, 
But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongs; 
Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel, 
Be  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal 

Jkrtks. 
To  remedy ,  In  tbe  sense  of  applying  remedies,  ban 
a  moral  application,  In  which  it  accords  most  with 
care.  Evils  are  either  cured  or  remedied,  but  the  former 
are  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  the  latter. 
The  evUs  in  society  require  to  be  cured;  ao  omission, 
a  deficiency,  or  a  mischief,  requires  to  be  remedied. 

When  bad  habits  become  Inveterate  they  are  pat 
out  of  the  reach  of  ears.  It  is  an  exercise  for  the  in- 
genuity of  man  to  attempt  to  remedy  tbe  various  trou- 
bles and  inconveniences  which  are  daily  occurring; 
'Every  man  has  frequent  grievances  which  only  the 
solicitude  of  friendship  will  dkooi 
Jobnsoh. 


I  discover  and  remedy  '•— 


CURE,  REMEDY. 
Care  (©.  7b  care)  denotes  either  the  act  of  curing. 
or  the  thing  that  cares.  Remedy  Is  mostly  employed 
for  the  thing  that  remedies.  In  tbe  former  sense  tbe 
remedu  is  to  the  ears  as  the  means  to  the  end ;  a  cars 
Is  performed  by  the  application  of  a  remedy.  That  hi 
incurable  for  which  no  remedf  can  be  found ;  but  a 
care  Is  sometimes  performed  without  tbe  application 
of  any  speeiflck  remedy.  The  care  »  complete  when 
the  evil  is  entirely  removed ;  the  remedu  is  sure  which 
"  of  eilecting  the  cars, 
be  skill  of  the 
physician  and  the  state  of  the  patient;  the  efficacy  of 
remedies  depends  upon  their  suitable  choice  and  appli- 
cation ;  but  a  care  may  be  defeated  or  a  remedy  made 
of  no  avail  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  independent 
of  either. 

Care  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  thing  that  cares, 
but  only  in  tbe  sense  of  what  infallibly  caret.   Quacks 
always  hold  forth  their  nostrums  as  infallible  cares,  not 
for  one  but  for  avarf  eort  of  disorder ; 
Why  should  he  choose  these  miseries  to  endure 
If  death  enubJ  grant  an  everlasting  care  t 
Tie  plain  there 's  something  whispers  In  fits  car 

(Tho1  fain  be  M  bide  It)  be  has  much  to  fear. 

Jaafim 


tile  evil  is  entirely  removeo ;  me  reman/  is  i 
by  proper  application  never  fail*  of  eflectii 
The  cars  of  disorders  depends  upon  tbe  i 
physician  and  the  state  of  the  patient;  the 
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Experience  bat  (totally  psoved  ibat  the  rmtdg  ia  meat 
eases  where  quack  medicines  are  applied  in  worse  than 
Ike  disease ;  *  The  difference  between  pniione  and  tc 
r  b  easily  known  by  ilieU^efleets ;  and  common 
on  distinguishes  between  virtue  and  vice.'— 
Swirr. 

HEALTHY,  WHOLESOME.  SALUBRIOUS, 
SALUTARY. 

Bealthy  signifies  not  only  having  health,  but  also 
causing  health  or  keeping  In  health;  wholesome,  like 
the  German  kziUam,  signifies  inakiug  whole,  keeping 
Whole  or  sound ;  salubrious  and  salutary,  from  the 
Latin  solus  safety  or  health,  sigmfy  likewise  conlrl- 
butlve  to  health  or  good  In  general. 

These  epithets  ore  all  applicable  to  such  objects  as 
nave  a  kindly  influence  on  the  bodily  constitution : 
healthy  i*  tlie  most  general  and  indefinite ;  it  is  applied 
to  exercise,  to  ate  situation,  climate,  and  most  other 
things,  but  food,  for  which  wholesome  is  commonly 
substituted:  the  lift  of  a  farmer  Is  reckoned  tlie  most 
healthy;  *  You  are  relaxing  yourself  with  the  healthy 
and  manly  exercise  of  the  field.'— 8ia  Wn.  Jonas. 
The  simplest  diet  is  reckoned  the  most  wholesome; 

Here  laid  bis  scrip  with  wholesome  viands  fill'd ; 

There,  listening  every  noise,  bis  watchful  dog. 

Thomson. 
Mealthy  and  wholesome  are  rather  negative  In  their 
sense;  salubrious  and  salutary  are  positive:  that  is 
healthy  and  wholesome  which  serves  to  keep  one  in 
health ;  that  is  salubrious  which  serves  to  improve  the 
health ;  and  that  is  salutary  which  serves  to  remove 
a  disorder:  climates  are  healthy  or  unhealthy,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  person ;  '  Gardening  or 
husbandry,  and  working  iu  wood,  are  fit  and  healthy 
recreations  for  a  man  of  study  or  business.'— Locaa. 
Water  is  a  wholesome  beverage  for  those  who  are  not 
dropsical ;  bread  is  a  wholesome  diet  (or  man;  '  False 
decorations,  focuses,  and  pigments  deserve  the  Imper- 
fections that  constantly  attend  them,  being  neither 
commodious  In  application,  nor  wholesome  In  their 
use.'— Bacoh.  The  air  and  climate  of  southern 
France  has  been  long  famed  for  its  salubrity,  and 
has  Induced  many  Invalids  to  repair  thither  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health;  « If  that  fountain  (the  heart) 
be  once  poisoned,  you  can  never  expect  that  saluvrioua 
streams  will  flow  from  it*— Blam.  The  effects  have 
not  beeo  equally  salutary  in  all  cases :  it  is  the  con- 
sent of  government  that  the  places  destined  for  the 
puMick  education  of  youth  should  be  in  healthy  situs- 
Ions  ;  that  their  diet  should  be  wholesome  rather  than 
delicate;  and  that  in  all  their  disorders  care  should  be 
taken  to  administer  the  most  salutary  remedies. 

Wholesome  ami  salutary  have  likewise  an  extended 
and  moral  application ;  healthy  and  salubrious  are 
employed  only  in  the  proper  sense:  wholesome  in  this 
esse  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  making  whole  again 
what  lias  been  unsound ;  •  So  the  doctrine  contained 
be  but  wholesome  and  edifying,  a  want  of  exactness  in 
speaking  may  be  overlooked*— Attbrbur y.  But 
salutary  retnins  the  Idea  of  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  stand  In  need  of  improvement;  'A  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence  exerts  this  salutary  Influence 
of  promoting  temperance  and  restraining  the  disorders 
incident  to  a  prosperous  state.'— Blais.  Correction  is 
wholesome  which  serves  the  purpose  of  amendment 
without  doing  any  Injury  to  (he  body;  instruction  or 
admonition  is  salutary  when  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  good  principles  and  awakening  a  sense 
of  guilt  or  impropriety:  laws  and  punishments  are 
wholesome  to  the  body  politick,  as  diet  is  to  the  phy- 
sical body;  restrictions  are  salutary  in  checking  irre- 
gularities. 

SAFE,  SECURE. 

Safe,  in  Latin  salvus%  comes  from  the  Hebrew  7lS& 
to  be  tranquil ;  secure,  v.  Certain. 

Safety  Implies  exemption  from  harm,  or  the  danger 
ef harm ;  secure,  the  exemption  from  danger ;  a  person 
may  b«  safe  or  saved  In  the  midst  of  a  fire,  if  he  be 
untouched  by  the  fins ;  but  he  is,  In  such  a  case,  the 
reverse  of  secure.  In  tlie  sense  of  exemption  from 
danger,  safety  expresses  much  less  than  security;  we 
may  be  safe  without  using  any  particular  measures; 
but  none  can  reckon  on  any  degree  of  security  without 


at  jwecanuoa:  a  person  nay  *•  wry  sofa  on  at* 
_V  of  a  coach  in  the  daytime;  but  If  he  sviaii  to 
secure  himself,  at  night,  from  falling  oft  be  must  be 
fastened ;  '  It  cannot  be  safe  for  any  man  to  walk  upon 
a  precipice,  and  to  be  always  on  the  very  border  of 
destruction.'— South.  'No  man  can  rationally  ac 
count  himself  secure  unless  he  count  command  alt  the 
obances  of  the  world.'— South. 

CERTAIN,  SUAE,  SECURE. 

Certain,  in  French  certain  Latin  certave,  comes  fleas 
ceruo  to  perceive,  because  what  we  see  or  perceive  in 
supposed  to  be  put  beyond  doubt;  sure  and  secure  mm 
variations  of  the  same  word,  in  French  snr,  German 
either,  Low  German  seker,  ace.,  Latin  cecums,  this  is 
compounded  of  se  (sins)  apart,  and  euro,  signifying 
without  care,  requiring  no  eare. 

Certain  respects  matters  of  fact  or  belief;  awn  and 
secure  the  quality  or  condition  of  things.  A  fact  in 
certain,  a  person's  step  is  sure,  a  house  Is  secure. 
Certain  is  opposed  to  dubious,  sure  to  wavering,  secure 
to  dangerous.  A  person  Is  certain  who  has  no  doubt 
remaining  in  his  mind ;  *  It  is  very  certain  that  a  man 
of  sound  reason  cannot  forbear  closing  with  religftan 
upon  an  Impartial  examination  of  H.'— Addison.  A 
person  is  sure  venose  conviction  is  steady  and  un- 
changeable; « When  these  everlasting  doors  are  thrown 
open,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and  beauties 
of  this  place  will  infinitely  transcend  our  present  hopes 
and  expectations,  and  that  the  glorious  appearance  af 
the  throne  of  God  will  rise  infinitely  beyond  whatever 
we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it'— Addison.  A  person 
feels  himself  oecure  when  Che  prospect  of  danger  is 
removed; 

Weigh  well  the  vsrious  terms  of  human  fate, 
And  seek  by  mercy  to  oecure  your  state. 

DavoBX 

When  applied  to  things,  certain  is  opposed  to  what 
is  varying  and  irregular;  sura  to  what  ia  unerring; 
secure  w  used  only  hi  its  natural  sense.  It  la  a  deflect 
in  the  English  language,  that  there  are  at  present  no 
certain  rules  for  its  orthography  or  pronunciation ;  the 
learner,  therefore,  la  at  a  loss  for  a  our 
AroM  opposing  statements  it  is  difficult  to  t 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  No  one  can  eusun 
for  a  moment,  or  secure  his  properly  from  the  t 
gencies  to  which  all  sublunary  things  are  exposed. 


SOUND,  SANE,  HEALTHY. 
Sound  and  sane,  In  Latin  sanus%  come  pnmtJMy 
from  sanguis  the  blood,  because  In  that  lies  the  seat 
of  health  or  sickness;  healthy  signifies  here  the  stain 
of  being  In  health. 

Sound  is  extended  in  he  application  to  all  things  that 
are  in  the  stale  In  which  they  ought  to  bo,  so  as  to 
preserve  their  vitality;  thus,  animals  and  vegetables 
are  said  to  be  sound  when  in  the  former  Uiere  is  no- 
thing amiss  in  their  limbs  or  viinl  parts,  and  in  the 
latter  In  their  root  By  a  figurative  application,  wood 
and  other  things  may  be  said  to  be  sound  when  they 
are  entirely  free  from  any  symptom  of  decay,  or  mix- 
ture  of  corruption;  In  this  sense  the  heart  is  raid  to  be 
sound;  'He  hath  a  heart  unsound  as  a  bell, and  his 
tongue  Is  the  clapper,  for  what  his  heart  thinks,  bis 
tongue  speaks.'— BBAXSFNAaK.  Sans  in  applicable  to 
human  beings,  In  the  same  sense,  but  with  reference 
to  tlie  mind;  a  sans  person  is  opposed  to  one  that  is 
insane; 

How  pregnant,  sometimes,  his  replies  are! 
A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on, 
Which  canity  nnd  reason  could  not  be 
80  prosperously  delivered  of.— Sbassfbasb. 
The  mind  Is  also  said  to  be  sound  when  It  ia  in  a  eta** 
to  form  right  o|iltiions ; 

But  Capys,  and  the  rest  of  sounder  mind, 
The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  desigu'd. 

DUTDSJBJ. 

Healthy  expresses  more  than  either  sound  or  sens; 
we  are  healthy  in  every  part,  but  we  are  sound  In  that 
which  is  essential  for  life ;  he  who  Is  sound  may  live, 
but  he  who  Is  healthy  enjoys  lift ;  '  But  the  course  of 
succejsnon  (to  the  crown)  Is  the  healthy  habit  of  tte 
Brills*  constitution.'— Brass. 
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DI9GBDBB, 


DI8EASE, 
MALADY 


DISTEMPER, 


Vim**  signifies  tbe  mm*  of  being  out  of  order ; 
tomi  the  state  of  being  ill  at  ease;  distemper,  the 
state  of  beli*  out  of  tetoper,  or  out  of  a  due  tempesa- 
BMtit;  nudadp,  from  tbe  Latin  mains  evH,  signifies 
an  ML 

All  these  terms  agree  in  their  application  to  tbe 
•rate  of  the  animal  body.  Disorder  is,  as  before 
(*.  To  disorder),  the  general  terra,  and  the  other* 
specinck.  In  this  general  sense  disorder  is  altogether 
Indefinite;  bat  in  Its  restricted  sense  it  expresses  less 
than  ail  the  rest:  it  Is  tbe  mere  commencement  of  a 
disease:  dittoes  Is  also  more  general  than  the  other 
tarns,  for  it  comprehends  every  serious  snd  permanent 
disorder  in  the  animal  economy,  and  is  tlierefore  of 
universal  application.  Tbe  disorder  is  slight,  partial, 
and  transitory:  the  dissass  is  deep-rooted  and  per- 
manent. The  disorder  may  lie  In  tbe  extremities: 
the  disease  lies  in  the  bumoors  and  the  vital  parts. 
'  Occasional  headache*,  colds,  or  what  Is  merely  cuta- 
neous, are  termed  disorders;  fevers,  dropsies,  and  the 
Bite,  are  diseases.  Distemper  Is  used  tor  such  par- 
ticularly as  throw  the  animal  frame  most  completely 
out  of  Its  temper  or  course,  and  is  consequently  applied 
properly  to  virulent  disorders,  such  as  the  small-pox. 
Mated?  has  less  of  a  technical  sense  than  the  other 
}r\iat\  It  refers  more  to  the  suffering  than  to  the  state 
of  tbe  budy.  There  may  be  many  maladies  where 
'there  Is  no  disease;  but  diseases  are  themselves  in 
general  maladies.  Our  maladies  are  frequently  born 
With  us;  but  our  diseases  may  come  upon  us  at  any 
tone  of  life.  Blindness  is  In  itself  a  moiedy,  and  may 
be  produced  by  a  disease  In  the  eye.  Our  disorders 
are  frequently  cured  by  abstaining  from  those  things 
which  caused  them;  the  whole  science  of  medicine 
fimsilsts  in  finding  out  suitable  remedies  for  our  dis- 
sasee;  our  maladies  may  be  lessened  with  patience. 
althougb  they  cannot  always  be  alleviated  or  removed 
by  art. 

All  these  terms  may  be  applied  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction to  tbe  mind  as  well  as  tbe  body.  The  dis- 
ordere  are  either  of  a  temporary  or  a  permanent 
nature;  but  unless  specified  to  tbe  contrary,  are  un- 
derstood to  be  temporary ;  *  Strange  disorders  are  bred 
ta  tbe  mind  of  those  men  whose  passions  are  not 
regulated  by  virtue.'— Addisoh.  Diseases  consist  In 
vicious  habits;  'The  Jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so 
malignant  a  nature  that  it  converts  all  It  takes  into  Its 
own  nourishment'— Addisok.  Our  distempers  arise 
from  the  violent  operations  of  passion ;  » A  person  that 
Is  craned,  though  with  pride  or  malice,  Is  a  sight  very 
.  mortifying  to  human  nature ;  but  when  the  distemper 
arises  from  any  indiscreet  fervours  of  devotion,  it  de- 
aarvns  our  compassion  in  n  more  particular  manner.'- 
Anoison.  Our  maladies  lie  in  the  Injuries  which  tbe 
aAeUons  occasion ;  •  Phillips  baa  been  always  praised 
without  contradiction  as  a  man  modest,  blameless,  and 
pious,  who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without  dis- 
content, and  tedious  aod  painful  maladies  without  Im- 
paUence.'— Joassoa.  Any  perturbation  in  the  mind 
is  a  disorder:  avarice  is  a  disease:  melancholy  Is  a 
distemper  as  far  as  it  throws  the  mind  out  of  Its  bias ; 
His  a  maiodv  as  far  as  H occasions  suffering. 


•SICK,  SICKLY,  DISEASED,  MOBBID. 

Sick  denotes  a  partial  state;  sickly  a  permanent 
State  of  the  body,  a  proneness  to  be  sick :  he  who  is 
nick  may  be  made  well :  but  he  who  is  sickly  Is  seldom 
really  well:  all  persons  are  liable  to  be  stck,  though 
few  have  the  misfortune  to  be  sickln:  a  person  may  be 
aieJk  from  the  effect  of  cold,  violent  exercise,  and  the 
like;  •For  aught  I  aee,  they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit 
with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing.'— 
SsLiasrcABS  A  person  is  sicklp  only  from  constitu- 
tion ; '  Both  Homer  and  Vlrsfl  were  of  a  very  delicate 
and  siekla  constitution.'— Wals*. 

Sickly  expresses  a  permanent  state  of  indisposition ; 
but  diseased  expresses  a  violent  state  of  derangement 
without  specifying  lis  duration ;  It  may  be  for  a  time 
only,  or  for  a  permanency:  the  person,  or  bis  constitu- 
tion, is  sickln;  the  person,  or  bis  frame,  or  particular 
parts,  as  his  lungs,  bis  inside,  bis  brain,  and  tbe  like, 


We  aie  aU  assessed, 
And  with  oar  surfeiting  and  wanton  hours 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 

ftBAJtSMASSj. 

Sick,  siekfff,  and  diseased  msy  all  be  used  in  a  moral 
application ;  morbid  Is  rarely  used  in  any  other  except 
m  a  technical  sense.  Siek  denotes  a  partial  state,  as 
before,  namely,  a  state  of  disgust,  and  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  object  of  tlie  eieknese;  we  arc  siek  •(. 
turbulent  enjoyments,  and  seek  for  tranquillity:  sitkka 
and  morbid  are  applied  to  the  habhnal  state  or  tbe 
feelings  or  character ;  a  sickly  sentimentality,  a  morbid 
sensibility;  •  While  the  distempers  of  a  relaxed  fibre 
prognosticate  all  the  morbid  force  of  convulsion  In  the 
body  of  Hie  state,  the  steadiness  of  the  physician  Is 
overpowered  by  the  very  nspect  of  the  disease.'— 
Borkk.  Diseased  is  applied  in  general  to  individuals 
or  communities,  to  per»one  or  to  things;  a  person's 
mind  is  In  a  diseased  stale  when  it  Is  under  the  In- 
fluence of  corrupt  paarions  or  principles;  society  is  w 
a  diseased  state  when  it  fa)  overgrown  with  wealth  and 
luxury;  '  For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after 
unattainable  advantages,  no  medicine  can  be  pre 
scribed.'— Jouuun. 

8ICKNESS,  ILLNESS,  INDISPOSITION. 
Sickness  denotes  the  stale  of  being  sick  (v.  Siek); 
illness  that  of  being  01  (v.  Evil) ;  indisposition  that 
of  being  not  well  disposed.  Sickness  denotes  the  state 
generally  or  particularly :  illness  denotes  It  particularly : 
we  speak  of  siekneee  as  opposed  to  good  health ;  In 
sickness  or  in  health ;  but  of  tbe  illness  of  a  particular 
person:  when  sickness  is  said  of  the  individual.  It 
designates  a  protracted  state ;  a  person  may  be  said  to 
have  much  sickness  In  his  family;  *  Sickness  is  a  sort 
of  early  old  age;  it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  our 
earthly  state.*— Pope.  JUness  denotes  only  a  par- 
ticular or  partial  sickness :  a  person  is  said  to  have 
had  an  illness  at  this  or  that  time,  In  this  or  that  place. 
for  ibis  or  that  period ;  •  This  is  the  first  letter  that  I 
have  ventured  upon,  which  will  be  written,  I  fear 
vacillantibus  Uteris;  asTully  says  Tyro's  Letters  were 
after  his  recovery  from  an»iMn«*.'— Attkrburv 
Indisposition  is  a  slight  illness,  such  a  one  ns  Is  ca- 
pable of  deranging  a  person  either  In  his  enjoyments 
or  in  his  business ;  colds  are  tlie  ordinary  causes  of  in- 
disposition; 'It  is  not,  as  you  conceive,  an  indispose- 
lion  of  body,  but  the  mind's  disease.'— Fokd. 

INVALID,  PATIENT. 

Invalid,  in  Latin  invalidns,  signifies  literally  one 
not  strong  or  in  good  health ;  patient,  from  the  Latin 
patiens  suffering,  signifies  one  suffering  under  disenae. 
Invalid  1s  a  general,  and  patient  a  particular  term :  a 
person  may  be  an  invalid  without  being  a  patient :  he 
may  be  a  patient  without  being  an  invalid.  An  invalid 
is  so  denominated  from  hi*  wanting  his  ordinsry  share 
of  health  and  strength ;  but  the  patient  is  one  who  Is 
labouring  under  some  bodily  suffering.  Old  soldiers 
are  called  invalids  who  are  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  warfare:  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
patients.  He  who  Is  under  the  surgeon's  hnnds  fbr 
a  broken  limb  is  a  patient,  but  not  necessarily  an 
invalid. 

DEBILITY,  INFIRMITY,  IMBECILITY. 

Debility,  in  Latin  debilitas,  from  dsbilis,  or  ds  pit 
vail  ve  and  kabilis,  signifies  a  deficiency,  or  not  having ; 
injirmiff,  In  Latin  tnfirmitas,  from  infirmus,  or  in 
privative  and  firmns  strong,  signifies  the  absence  of 
strength;  imbecility,  in  Latin  tmbecilitas  from  fsias- 
eiUis,  or  in  privative,  and  beeillis,  bactllum,ot  bacnbss 
a  start;  signifies  not  having  a  staff  or  support. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of  weakness,  but 
tlie  two  former,  particularly  tlie  first,  respects  that' 
which  b  physical,  and  the  latter  that  which  is  either 
physical  or  mental.  Debility  is  constitutional,  at 
otherwise;  imbecility  is  nlways  constitutional;  m- 
JLrvtUp  Is  accidental,  and  results  from  sickness,  or  a 
decay  of  the  frame.  Dtbifity  may  be  either  general 
or  local;  intrnrity  is  always  local;  imbecility always 
general.  Debility  prevents  lira  active  performance  of 
the  ordinary  functions  of  nature;  it  is  a  deficiency  in 
the  muscular  power  of  tlie  body:  tnjrmity  is  a  partial 
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want  of  power,  which  interfere!  with,  but  doei  not 
necessarily  destroy,  the  activity :  imbecility  lies  In  the 
whole  frame,  and  renders  it  almost  entirely  powerless. 
Young  people  are  frequently  troubled  with  debilities 
la  their  ankles  or  legs,  of  which  they  are  never  con  . 
*  As  Increasing  years  debilitate  the  body,  so  they 
weaken  the  force  and  diminish  the  wanuih  of  the 
aAcUons.*— Blaie.  Old  age  Is  most  exposed  to  m< 
JbrmiUes;  but  there  is  no  age  at  which  human  beings 
are  exempt  from  infirmity  of  some  kind  or  another ; 
4  This  is  weakness,  not  wisdom,  I  own,  and  on  that 
account  fitter  to  be  trusted  to  tlie  bosom  of  a  friend, 
where  I  may  safely  lodge  all  my  infirmities.'— Attkm.- 
boby.  Tbe  imbecility  natural  to  youth,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  would  make  them  willing  to  rest  on  tbe 
atrengtij  of  their  elders,  if  they  were  not  too  often 
misled  by  a  mischievous  confidence  In  their  own 
strength  j  *  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise  than  by 
affliction  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  imbecility:— 
Josmsoh. 


DECAY,  DECLINE,  CONSUMPTION. 
Decay,  French  deckoir.  from  tbe  Latin  decade,  sig- 
nifies literally  to  fall  off  or  away ;  decline,  from  the 
Latin  decline  t  or  ie  and  clrne,  signifies  to  turn  away 
or  lean  aside;  the  direction  expressed  by  both  these 
actions  is  very  similar:  it  is  a  sideward  movement, 
but  decay  expresses  more  than  decline.  What  is  de- 
cayed is  fallen  or  gone ;  what  declines  leans  towards  a 
f*M,  or  Is  going ;  when  applied,  therefore,  to  the  same 
objects,  a  decline  is  properly  the  commencement  of  a 
decay.  The  health  may  experience  a  decline  at  any 
period  of  life  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  it  naturally 
experiences  a  decay  in  old  age ;  consumption  {v.  To 
consume)  implies  a  rapid  decay. 

•  By  decay  things  lose  their  perfection,  their  great- 
Bess,  and  their  consistency ;  by  decline  they  lose  their 
strength,  their  vigour,  and  their  lustre;  by  consump- 
tion they  lose  their  existence.  Decay  brings  to  ruin ; 
decline  leads  to  an  end  or  expiration.  There  are  some 
things  to  which  decay  Is  peculiar,  mid  some  tilings  to 
Which  decline  is  peculiar,  and  other  things  to  which 
notn  decay  and  decline  belong.  The  corruption  to 
wbkfti  material  substances  are  particularly  exposed  is 
termed  decay:  the  close  of  life,  when  health  and 
strength  begin  to  fall  away,  is  termed  the  decline;  Uie 
decay  of  states  in  the  itiotol  world  takes  place  by  the 
same  process  as  tbe  decay  of  fabricks  In  the  natural 
world ;  the  decline  of  empires,  from  their  state  of  ele- 
vation and  splendour,  is  a  natural  figure  drawn  from 
the  decline  of  the  setting  sun.  Consumption  is  seldom 
applied  to  any  thing  but  animal  bodies ; 
The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  In  smoke  decay, 
Bocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  flx'd  his  word,  Ms  saving  power  remains, 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 

Por*. 
1  After  tint  death  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Cesar  the 
Roman  einpl re  declined  every  duy .'— Booth.  *  By  de- 
grees the  empire  shrivelled  and  pined  away  ;  and  from 
men  a  surfeit  of  immoderate  prosperity  passed  at  length 
ram  a  final  consmspd'en.'— South. 


WEAK,  FEEBLE,  INFIRM. 

B/eoJb,  in  Saxon  woes,  Dutch  wack,  German  sckvaeh, 
Is  In  alt  probability  an  intensive  of  weick  soft,  which 
comes  from  weieken  to  yield,  and  this  from  bewegen  to 
move ;  feeble  hi  probab'y  contracted  tnmfailable ;  in- 
tra, v.  Debility. 

Tbe  Saxon  term  week  is  here,  as  It  usually  Is,  the 
familiar  and  universal  term ;  feeble  is  suited  to  a  more 
polished  style;  infirm  hi  only  a  species  of  the  weak : 
we  mnv  be  weak  in  body  or  mind ;  but  we  are  com- 
monly/ceAk  and  infirm  only  in  the  body :  we  may  be 
weak  from  disease,  or  weak  by  nature,  it  equally  con- 
vey* the  gross  idea  of  a  defect ;  but  the  terms  feeble 
and  infirm  are  qualified  expressions  for  weakness ;  a 
child  !■  feeble  from  its  infancy;  an  old  man  xa  feeble 
from  see;  the  latter  may  likewise  be  infirm  In  conse- 
quence of  sickness.  VVe  pity  the  weak,  but  their 
weakness  often  gives  us  pain ; 

•  Vide  Truster :  «  Decay,  decline, 


Yon,  gallant  Vernon!  saw 
'    The  miserable  scene ;  you  pftying  saw 
To  Infant  weakness  sunk  the  warriour's  ana. 

Tbobjobv 
We  assist  «Jie/eeMs  when  they  attempt  to  walk; 
Command  th*  assistance  of  a  friend, 
Bui  feeble  are  the  succours  I  can  send.— Damn. 
We  support  the  infirm  when  tfiey  are  unable  to  stand; 
1  At  my  age,  and  under  my  infirmities,  I  can  have  ao 
relief  but  those  with  which  religion  furnishes  me.'— 
Attkrbury.    The  same  distinction  exists  between] 
weak  and  feeble  in  the  moral  use  of  tbe  words ;  a  weak 
attempt  to  excuse  a  person  conveys  a  reproachful 
meaning ;  but  tlie  efforts  which  we  make  to  defend  an 
other  may  be  praiseworthy,  although  feeble, 

TO  WEAKEN,  ENFEEBLE,  DEBILITATE, 
ENERVATE,  INVALIDATE. 

To  weaken  is  to  make  weak  (a.  Weak)t  and  is,  at 
before,  the  geneiick  term :  to  enfeeble  is  to  make/sssie 
(v.  Weak);  to  debilitate  hi  to -cause  debility  (e*  De- 
bility); to  enervate  M  to  unnerve;  and  to  invalidate 
Is  to  make  not  valid  or  strong :  all  of  which  are  bat 
modes  of  weakening  applicable  to  different  objects. 
To  weaken  may  be  cither  a  temporary  or  permanent 
act  when  applied  to  persons ;  enfeeble  la  permanent 
either  as  to  the  body  or  the  mind:  we  may  be  weak 
ened  suddenly  by  severe  pain  ;  wo  are  enfeebled  in  % 
gradual  manner,  either  by  the  slow  effects  of  disease 
or  age.  To  weaken  hi  either  a  particular  or  a  com- 
plete act;  to  enfeeble,  to  debilitate,  and  enervate  are 
properly  partial  acts :  what  enfeebles  deprives  of  vital 
or  essential  power; 

So  much  hath  hell  debas'd,  and  pain 

Enfeebled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  lieav'n.— Miltos. 
What  debilitate*  may  lessen  power  In  one  particular, 
though  not  In  another;  the  severe  exercise  of  any 
power,  such  as  tlie  memory  or  the  attention,  will  lead 
to  debilitate  that  faculty ; 

Sometimes  tlie  body  in  full  strength  we  find, 

While  various  ails  deb  dilate  the  mind.— Jenm* 
What  enervates  acts  particularly  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  it  relaxes  the  frame,  and  unfits  the  person  for 
action  either  of  body  or  mind ;  *  Elevated  by  success 
and  enervated  by  luxury,  the  military,  in  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  soon  became  incapable  of  fatigoe>- 
Gisdon.  To  weaken  is  said  of  tilings  as  well  as  per 
sons ;  to  invalidate  n  said  of  things  only :  we  weaken 
the  force  of  an  argument  by  an  injudicious  application ; 
lNo  article  of  faith  can  be  true  whkh  weakens  At 
practical  part  of  religion.'— Addison.  Werae-slMsf* 
the  claim  of  another  by  proving  Its  Informality  in  law 
( Do  they  (the  Jacobins)  mean  to  invalidate  that  great 
body  of  our  statute  law,  which  passed  under  those 
whom  they  treat  aa  usurpers?'— Bcekb. 


TO  FLAG,  DROOP,  LANGUISH,  PINE. 

Tafiag  is  to  hang  down  loose  like  afiasj  ;  droop,  v. 

vfall ;  to  languish  is  to  become  or  continue  laaaufcT 

(».  Faint) ;  to  sine,  from  the  German  pain  pain,  w  tc 


In  the  proper  application,  nothing  flags  but  that 
which  can  be  distended  and  made  to  flutter  by  tbe 
wind,  as  the  leaves  of  plants  when  they  are  in  want  of 
water  or  In  a  weakly  condition ;  hence  figuratively  the 
spirits  are  said  to  flag;  'It  hi  variety  which  keeps 
alive  desire,  which  would  otherwise  flag.1— Soot*. 
Things  arc  said  to  droop  when  their  heads  fiag  or 
drop  ;  the  snowdrop  droops,  and  flowers  will  generally 
droop  from  excess  of  drought  or  heat :  the  spirits  ha 
tbe  same  manner  are  said  to  droop,  which  expresses 
more  than  to  fiag;  the  human  body  also  droops  when 
the  strength  fails; 
Shrunk  with  dry  (amine,  and  with  tolls  dectin'd, 
The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind.— Pora. 
l*anguisk  is  a  still  stronger  expression  than  droop,  and 
hi  applicable  principally  to  persons ;  some  languish  la 
sicknera,  some  in  prison,  and  some  In  a  state  of  dis- 
tress; 'How  finery  has  the  poet  told  us  that  the  sick 
persons  languished  under  lingering  and  incurable  dm 
temper*.*— Addison.  To  pine  is  to  be  in  a  state  of 
wearing  pain  which  is  mostly  of  a  mental  nature  •  a 
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Idld  may  pine  when  absent  from  all  its  friend*,  and 

Apposing  itself  deserted ; 
From  beds  or  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  there  to  at**, 
Immoveably  infix'd.— Milton. 

FAINT,  LANGUID. 
Jfemt,  from  the  French  fansr  to  fade,  sfgntilei  that 
which  to  faded  or  withered,  which  has  lost  lie  spirit; 
languid,  in  Latin  languid**,  from  taifvte  to  languish, 


Faint  to  ten  than  languid ;  fatntnee s  to  m  fact  in 
the  physical  application  the  commencement  of  lan- 
guor ;  we  may  be  faint  for  a  short  time,  and  if  con- 
tinued and  extended  through  the  limbs  it  becomes 
languor;  thus  we  say  to  speak  with  b  faint  tone,  and 
have  a  languid  frame ;  and  in  the  figurative  applica- 
tion to  make  a  faint  resistance,  to  move  with  a  lan- 
guid air;  to  form  a  faint  idea,  to  make  a  languid 
effort;  • 

Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head:  and  here  the  languid  sua. 
Faint  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray. 

Thomson.  , 

PALE,  PALLID,  WAN. 

Pole,  in  French  pals,  aim  pallia*,  in  Latin  pollidus, 
both  come  from  polleo  to  turn  pole,  which  probably 
romes  from  the  Greek  waWvvu  to  make  white,  and 
that  from  miAn  flour;  won  is  connected  with  want 
and  vans,  signifying  in  general  a  deficiency  or  a  losing 
colour. 

Pallid  rises  upon  pais,  and  wan  upon  pallid:  the 
absence  of  colour  in  any  degree,  where  colour  is  a  re- 
quisite or  usual  quality,  constitutes  paleness,  but  pal- 
dness  to  an  excess  of  paleness,  and  van  is  an  .unusual 

ejTee  of  pallidness:  paleness  in  the  countenance 
may  be  temporary;  but  pallidness  and  wanness*  art 
permanent;  fear,  or  any  sudden  emotion,  may  pro- 
duce palejesss :  but  protracted  sickness,  hunger,  and 
fatigue  bring  on  pallidness ;  and  when  these  calami- 
ties are  combined  and  heightened  by  every  aggrava- 
tion, they  may  produce  that  which  is  peculiarly  termed 
leanness. 

Pale  to  an  ordinary  term  for  an  ordinary  quality, 
applicable  to  many  very  different  objects,  to  persons, 
colours,  lights,  ana  luminaries.  Paleness  may  be 
either  a  natural  or  an  acquired  deficiency:  a  person  to 
said  to  be  pals,  a  colour  pole,  a  light  pale,  the  sun 
pale;  the  deficiency  maybe  desirable  or  otherwise; 
the  paleness  of  the  moon  to  agreeable,  that  of  the  com- 
plexion the  contrary : 

Now  morn,  her  lamp  pals  glimmering  on  the  sight, 

Scatier'd  before  her  sun  reluctant  night. 

Falconer. 
Pallid  to  an  ordinary  term  for  an  extraordinary  quality : 
nothing  is  said  to  bspaltfo*  but  the  human  face,  and 
that  not  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  as  the 
effect  of  disease ;  those  who  paint  are  most  apt  to  look 
polled; 

Her  spirits  faint, 

Her  cheeks  assume  a  pallid  tint.— Addison. 
Wan  to  an  extraordinary  term  for  an  ordinary  pro- 
perty, It  to  applicable  only  to  ghostly  objects,  or  such  as 
are  rendered  monstrous  by  unusually  powerful  causes : 
the  effects  of  death  on  the  human  visage  are  fully  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  van,  when  applied  to  an  Individual 
who  to  reduced,  by  severe  abstinence  or  sickness,  to  a 
state  bordering  on  the  grave; 

And  with  them  comes  a  third  with  regal  pomp, 

But  faded  splendour  wan,— Milton. 

FATIGUE,  WEAKNESS,  LASSITUDE. 

Fatigue,  from  the  Latin  fatigo,  that  to,  faUm 
abundantly  or  powerfully,  and  age  to  act.  or  agits  to 
agitate,  designates  an  effect  from  a  powerful  or  stimu- 
lating cause;  weariness,  from  weary,  a  frequentative 
of  wear,  marks  an  effect  from  a  continued  or  repeated 
cause ;  lassitude,  from  the  Latin  lassus,  changed  from 
laxus  relaxed,  marks  a  state  without  specifying  a 


Fatigue  is  an  exhaustion  of  the  animal  or  mentaj 
powers ;  weariness  to  a  wearing  out  of  the  strength,  or 
breaking  the  spirits ;  lassitude  is  a  general  relaxation 
of  the  animal  frame.  The  labourer  experiences  fatigue 
from  the  toils  of  the  day ;  the  man  of  business,  who  to 
harassed  bv  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  his  con- 
cerns, suffers  fatigue;  and  the  student,  who  labours  to 
fit  himself  for  a  publick  exhibition  of  his  acquirements 
to  in  like  manner  exposed  to  fatigue ;  '  One  of  the 
amusements  of  idleness  is  reading  without  \ht>  fatigue 
of  close  attention.'— Johnson.  Weariness  attends  the 
traveller  who  takes  a  long  or  pathless  Journey ;  wsarx 
ness  to  the  lot  of  the  petitioner,  who  attends  In  the  anti- 
chamber  of  a  great  man ;  the  critic  to  doomed  to  suffer 
weariness,  who  is  obliged  to  drag  through  the  shallow 
but  voluminous  writings  of  a  dufi  author;  and  the  en- 
lightened hearer  will  suffer  no  less  weariness  in  listen- 
ing to  the  absurd  effusions  of  an  extemporaneous 
preacher;  'For  want  of  a  process  of  events,  neither 
knowledge  nor  elegance  preserves  the  readerfrom  weari 
ness.1— -Johnson. 

Lassitude  is  the  consequence  of  a  distempered  sys 
tern,  sometimes  brought  on  by  an  excess  of  fatigue, 
sometimes  by  sickness,  and  frequently  by  the  action 
of  the  external  air:  'The  cattle  in  the  fields  show 
evident  symptoms  of  lassitude  and  disgust  In  an  un 
pleasant  season.'— €owpsa. 

TO  WEARY,  TIRE,  JADE,  HARASS. 

To  weary  is  a  frequentative  of  wear,  that  is,  to 
wear  out  the  strength ;  to  tire,  from  the  French  tirer, 
and  the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  signifies  to  draw  out  the 
strength ;  to  jade  to  the  same  as  to  goad;  to  karats,  9. 
Distress. 

Long  exertion  wearies;  a  little  exertion  will  tire  a 
child  or  a  weak  man ;  forced  exertions  jade;  painful 
exertions,  or  exertions  coupled  with  painful  circum- 
stances, harass :  the  horse  to  jaded  which  to  forced  on 
beyond  his  strength ;  the  soldier  to  harassed  who 
marches  in  perpetual  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy 
We  are  wearied  with  thinking  when  it  gives  us  pain  to 
think  any  longer;  *  All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body 
must  needs  weary.'— South.  We  are  tired  orour  em- 
ployment when  ft  ceases  to  give  us  pleasure ;  <  Every 
morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  to  only  a  new  labour  to  a 
tired  digestion.'— South.  We  are  jaded  by  incessant 
attention  to  business ;  *  I  recall  the  time  (and  am  glad 
It  to  over)  when  aboot  this  hour  (six  in  the  morning)  I 
used  to  be  going  to  bed  surfeited  with  pleasure,  oe  jaded 
with  business.'— BouNoaaoxx.  We  are  harassed  bv 
perpetual  complaints  which  we  cannot  redress; 
Bankrupt  nobility,  a  factious,  giddy,  and 
Divided  Senate,  harassed  commonalty, 
Is  all  the  strength  of  Venice.— Otwat. 

WEARISOME,  TIRESOME,  TEDIOUS. 
Wearisome  (v.  To  weary)  to  the  general  and  indefi- 
nite term ;  tiresome,  e.  To  weary ;  and  tedious,  caus- 
ing tedium,  a  specific*  form  of  wearisomeness :  common 
things  may  cause  weariness ;  that  which  acts  painfully 
to  either  tiresome  or  tedious  ;  but  in  different  degrees 
the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  will  grow  tiresome; 
long  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  to  tedious:  there  to 
more  of  that  which  is  physical  in  the  tiresome,  and 
mental  in  the  tedious;  «AII  weariness  presupposes 
weakness,  and  consequently  every  long,  importune, 
wearisoms  petition,  is  truly  and  properly  a  force  upon 
him  mat  to  pursued  with  It.'— South. 
Far  happier  were  the  meanest  peasant's  lot, 
Than  to  be  plac'd  on  high,  in  anxious  pride, 
The  purple  drudge  and  slave  of  tiresome  state, 

Was* 
Happy  the  mortal  man  who  now,  at  last, 
Han  through  this  doleful  vale  of.  mfcfry  paarU 
Who  to  htodsstm'd  stage  has  carried  on 
The  tedious  load,  and  mid  his  burden  down. 


WEIGHT,  HEAVINESS,  GRAVITY. 

Weight,  from  to  weigh,  to  that  which  a  thing 
weighs;  heaviness,  from  heavy  and  heave,  signifies 
the  abstract  quality  of  the  htewy,  or  difficult  tobxave; 
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gravity,  from  the  Latin  grow,  likewise  denotes  the 
Mine  abstract  qualities.  .  ,  Jf_ 

Weight  is  indefinite ;  whatever  may  be  weighed  has 
a  weight,  whether  large  or  small:  heaviness  and 
gravity  are  the  properly  of  bodies  having  a  great 
weight.  Weight  is  only  opposed  to  that  which  has  or 
is  supposed  toWe  no  weighty  that  is,  whst  is  incorpo- 
real or  immaterial :  for  we  may  speak  of  the  weight 
of  the  lightest  conceivable  bodies,  as  the  weight  of  a 
leather :  heaviness  is  opposed  to  lightness ;  the  asoat- 
ness  of  lead  is  opposed  to  the  lightness  of  a  feather. 

Weight  lies  absolutely  in  the  thing ;  heaviness  Is 
relatively  considered  with  respect  to  the  person :  we 

._»<__•<.    ik.  ~-_-..L«  nf  thlnira  nronrdin*  to  U  Certain 


estimate  the  weight  of  things  according  to  a  certain 
measure :  we  esumaie #w~  •—---—  *'  tM«««  h®  »» 
fee  lings. 


9  the  Asaataat  *  of  things  by  our 
eeungs. 

Gravity  Is  that  species  of  weight,  which  is  scientifi- 
cally considered  as  Inherent  in  certain  bodies ;  the  term 
is  therefor*  properiy*scieutifick. 

WEIGHT,  BURDEN,  LOAD. 

Weight,  v.  Weight;  burden,  from  bear,  signifies  the 
thing  borne;  lead,  in  German  laden,  is  supposed  by 
AdeTong  to  admit  of  a  derivation  from  different 
sources ;  but  be  does  not  suppose  that  which  appears 
to  me  the  most  natural,  namely,  from  Jay,  which  be- 
comes In  our  preterit  laid,  particularly  since  in  Low 
German  and  Dutch  laden,  to  load,  Is  contracted  into 
laeyen,  and  the  literal  meaning  of  load  is  to  lay  on  or 
in  any  thing. 

The  term  weight  is  here  considered  In  common  with 
the  other  terms,  in  the  sense  of  a  positive  weight,  as 
Tespects  the  persons  or  things  by  which  it  Is  allied  to 
the  word  burden :  the  weight  is  said  either  of  persons 
or  things;  the  burden  more  commonly  respects  per- 
sons ;  the  load  may  be  said  of  either :  a  person  may 
sink  under  the  weight  that  rests  upon  him ;  a  platform 
may  break  down  from  the  weight  upon  it ;  a  person 
sinks  under  his  burden  or  load  ;  a  cart  breaks  down 
from  the  load.  The  weight  Is  abstractedly  taken  for 
what  Is  without  reference  to  the  cause  of  its  being 
there;  burden  and  load  have  respect  to  the  person  or 
thing  by  which  they  are  produced ;  accident  produces 
the  weight;  a  person  takes  a  burden  upon  himself,  or 
lias  it  Imposed  upon  him;  the  load  Is  always  laid  on ; 
it  Is  not  proper  to  carry  any  weight  that  exceeds  our 
strength ;  those  who  bear  the  burden  expect  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  labour;  be  who  carries  loads  must  be  con- 
tented to  take  such  as  are  given  him. 

In  the  moral  application,  these  terms  mark  the  pain 
which  is  produced  by  a  pressure ;  but  the  weight  and 
load  rather  describe  the  positive  severity  of  the  pres- 
sure :  the  burden  respects  the  temper  and  inclinations  of 
the  sufferer;  the  load  m  in  this  case  a  very  great  weight : 
a  minister  of  state  has  a  weight  on  his  mind  at  all 
times,  from  the  heavy  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
his  station ;  '  With  what  oppressive  weight  will  sick- 
ness, disappointment,  or  old  age  fall  upon  the  spirits  of 
that  man  who  Is  a  stranger  to  God!'— Blai*.  One 
who  labours  under  strong  apprehensions  or  dread  of 
an  evil  has  a  load  on  bis  mind ;  l  How  a  man  can  have 
-a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind  under  a  burden  and  load  of 
.guilt,  I  know  not,  unless  he  be  very  Ignorant.'— Rat. 
Any  sort  of  employment  is  a  burden  to  one  who  wishes 
<o  be  idle;  and  time  unemployed  is  a  burden  to  him 
svbo  wishes  to  be  always  in  action ; 

1  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 

'By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays  at  once ; 

Indebted  and  dlscharg'd :  what  burden  then? 

Miltoh. 


HEAVY,  BURDENSOME,  WEIGHTY,  PON- 
DEROUS. 

Heavy,  from  heave,  signifies  the  causing  to  heave, 
•or  requiring  to  be  lifted  up  with  force;  burdensome, 
having  a  burden;  weighty  and  ponderous,  from  the 
Latin pondus  a  weight, Both  signify  having  a  weight. 

Heaviness  is  the  natural  property  of  some  bodies: 
burdensemeness  is  Incidental  to  others.  In  the  vulgar 
•sense,  things  are  termed  heavy  which  are  found  difficult 
to  lift,  in  distinction  from  those  which  are  light  or  easy 
to  be  lifted ;  but  those  things  are  burdensome  which  are 
too  troublesome  to  be  carried  or  borne :  many  things 
therefore  are  actually  heavy  that  are  never  burden- 


some; and  others  are  occasionally  burdensome  tha.  are 
never  heavy:  that  which  Is  heavy  w  so  whether  lifteo 
or  not,  but  that  which  is  burdensome  must  be  burden- 
some  to  some  one';  *  Though  philosophy  teaches,  that 
no  element  Is  heavy  in  its  own  place,  yet  experience 
shows  that  out  of  its  own  place  it  proves  exceeding 
burdensome.*— South.  Hard  substances  are  mostly 
heavy ;  but  to  a  weak  person  the  softest  substance  may 
sometimes  be  burdensome  if  he  is  obliged  to  bear  It: 
things  are  heavy  according  to  the  difficulty  with  which 
they  are  lifted ;  but  they  are  weighty  according  as  they 
weigh  other  things  down.  The  assay  is  therefore  in- 
definite; but  the  weighty  is  definite,  and  something 
positively  great :  what  Is  heavy  to  one  may  be  light  to 
another ;  but  that  which  Is  weighty  exceeds  the  ordi 
nary  weight  of  other  things ; 

The  sable  troops  along  the  narrow  tracks 
Scarce  bear  the  weighty  burden  on  their  backs. 

Davncv. 
Ponderous  expresses  even  more  than  weighty,  for  It 
includes  also  the  idea  of  bull; ;  the  ponderous  there- 
fore is  that  which  is  so  weighty  and  large  that  It  can- 
not easily  be  moved ;  *  The  diligence  of  an  Idler  Is  rapid 
and  Impetuous,  as  ponderous  bodies  forced  into  velocity 
move  with  violence  proportionate  to  their  weight.*— 
Jobhsox. 


TO  CLOG,  LOAD,  ENCUMBER. 

Clog  Is  probably  changed  from  clot  or  clod,  signify- 
ing to  put  a  heavy  lump  in  the  way ;  load,  from  to 
load,  in  Baxou  laden,  Dutch,  fee  laden,  signifies  to 
burden  with  a  load,  or  lay  any  thing  on  so  as  to  form 
a  load ;  encumber,  compounded  of  en  or  fa  and  cum- 
ber, in  German  hummer,  sorrow,  signifies  to  burden 
with  trouble. 

dog  is  figuratively  employed  for  whatever  Impedes 
the  motion  or  action  of  a  thing,  drawn  from  the  fami- 
liar object  which  Is  used  to  impede  the  motion  of  ani- 
mals :  load  is  used  for  whatever  occasions  an  excess 
of  weight  or  materials.  A  wheel  is  clogged,  or  a  ma- 
chine is  clogged:  a  fire  may  be  loaded  with  coals,  or 
a  picture  with  colouring.  The  stomach  and  memory 
may  be  either  clogged  or  loaded:  in  the  former  case 
by  the  Introduction  of  Improper  food;  and  In  the 
secoud  case  by  the  introduction  of  an  improper  quan- 
tity. A  memory  that  is  clogged  becomes  confused, 
and  confounds  one  thing  with  another ;  that  which  is 
loaded  loses  the  impression  of  one  object  by  the  intro- 
duction of  another ;  '  Butler  glres  Hudlbras  that  pe- 
dantick  ostentation  of  knowledge,  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  chivalry,  and  loads  hfm  with  martial  encum- 
brances that  can  add  nothing  to  bis  civil  dignity.*— 
Johnson. 

Clog  and  encumber  have  the  common  signification 
of  Interrupting  or  troubling  by  means  of  something 
irrelevant.  Whatever  is  clogged  has  scarcely  the 
liberty  of  moving  at  all ;  whatever  is  encumbered 
moves  and  acts,  but  with  difficulty.    When  the  room 


of  plants  are  clogged  with  mould,  or  any  tmpropa 
substance,  their  growth  Is  almost  slopped :  weeds  and 
noxious  plants  are  encumbrances  in  the  ground  where 


flowers  should  grow :  the  commands  or  prohibition 
of  parents  sometimes  very  fortunately  clog  those  whose 
sanguine  tempers  would  lead  them  Into  imprudence , 
1  Whatsoever  was  observed  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
pher^ either  irregular  or  defective  In  the  workings  of 
the  mind,  was  all  charged  upon  the  body  as  its  great 
cfof.'— South.  No  one  can  expect  to  proceed  with 
ease  to  himself  In  any  transaction,  who  u  encumbered 
with  a  variety  of  concerns  at  the  same  time ;  •  This 
minority  is  great  and  formidable.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther, If  I  aimed  at  the  total  overthrow  of  a  kingdom, 
I  should  wish  to  be  encumbered  with  a  large  body  ot 
partisans.'— Bunxjc. 

TO  POISE,  BALANCE. 

Poise,  in  French  veeer,  probably  comes  from  pes  s 
foot,  on  which  the  body  u  as  it  were  poised;  balance 
In  French  balancer,  comes  from  the  Latin  bUemx,  oi 
bis  and  lam,  a  pair  of  scales. 

The  idea  of  bringing  into  an  equilibrium  is  commor 
to  both  terms ;  but  poise  Is  a  particular,  and  balanc 
a  more  general  term:  a  thing  Is  poised  as  respect 
Itself;  it  Is  balanced  as  respects  oilier  Jbtov* 
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mmm  a  plain  stick  in  bit  hand  when  be  wants  ft  to 
Tie  even ;  be  balances  the  stick  if  tt  has  a  particular 
weight  at  eaeb  end :  a  person  may  poise  himself,  but 
he  baUauet  others :  when  not  on  Ann  ground,  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  poise  oneself;  when  two  persons  are  situated 
one  at  each  end  of  a  beam,  they  may  balance  one  an- 
other. These  terms  preserve  the  same  distinction  In 
a  figurative  acceptation ; 

Some  evil,  terrible  and  unforeseen, 

Must  sure  ensue,  to  poise  the  scale  against 

This  vast  profusion  of  exceeding  pleasure.— Rows. 

This.0!  this  very  moment  let  me  die, 

While  hopes  and  fears  in  equal  balance  He. 

Dryorh. 

TO  PERISH,  DIE,  DECAY. 

Perish,  m  French  nertr,  in  Latin  peroo,  compounded 
of  per  and  00,  signifies  to  go  thoroughly  away ;  die,  0. 
T»  *v  ;  and  decay,  v.  To  decaf. 

To  perish  expresses  more  than  to  die,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  many  objects ;  for  the  latter  is  properly  ap- 
plied only  to  express  the  extinction  of  animal  life,  and 
figuratively  to  express  the  extinction  of  life  or  spirit 
in  vegetables  or  other  bodies;  but  the  former  is  ap- 
plied to  express  the  dissolution  of  substances,  so  that 
they  lose  their  existence  as  aggregate  bodies.  What 
perishes,  therefore,  does  not  always  die,  although  what- 
ever dies,  by  that  very  act  perishes  to  a  certain  extent 
Hence  we  say  that  wood  perishes,  although  it  does  not 
die ;  people  are  said  either  to  perish  or  die ;  but  as 
the  term  verish  expresses  even  more  than  dying,  it  is 
possible  for  the  same  thing  to  die  aud  not  perish;  thus 
a  plant  may  be  said  to  die  when  it  loses  its  vegetative 
power ;  but  It  Is  said  to  perish  if  its  substance  crum- 
bles into  dust. 

To  perish  expresses  the  end ;  to  decay,  the  process 
by  which  this  end  is  brought  about :  a  thing  may  be 
long  In  decaying,  but  when  It  perishes  it  ceases  at  once 
to  act  or  to  exist:  things  may.  therefore,  perieh  with- 
out decaying ;  they  may  likewise  decay  without  perish- 
ing. Things  may  perish  by  means  of  water,  tiro,  light- 
ning, and  the  like,  which  are  altogether  new,  and  have 
experienced  no  kind  of  decay :  on  the  other  hand,,  wood, 
iron,  and  other  substances  may  begin  to  decay,  but  may 
be  saved  from  immediately  perishing  by  the  applica- 
tion of  preventives. 

In  a  moral  or  extended  application  of  the  terms  they 
preserve-  a  similar  distinction :  to  die  signifies  simply 
to  fall  away ;  thus,  thoughts  may  die  in  one's  breast 
which  never  return,  or  power  may  die  with  the  pos- 
sessor; •  Whatever  pleasure  any  man  may  take  in 
spreading  whispers,  he  will  find  greater  satisfaction  in 
letting  the  secret  die  within  his  own  breast.*— Swcta- 
'  tor.  With  perish  is  always  associated  the  manner 
and  degree  of  the  extinction,  namely,  that  it  is  com- 
plete, and  effected  for  the  most  part  by  violence ; 

Beauty  and  youth  about  to  perish  finds 

Such  noble  pity  In  brave  English  minds.— Wallbr. 
Decay  is  figuratively  employed  In  the  sense  of  gra- 
dually sinking  into  a  state  of  non- existence ; 

Toe  sours  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay  d, 

Jmm  In  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

Waller. 


TO  DIE,  EXPIRE. 

Die.  in  Low  German  doen,  Danish  doe,  from  the 
Greek  $e*«v  to  kill,  designate*  in  general  the  extinction 
of  being,  which  may  be  considered  either  as  gradual 
or  otherwise ;  •  She  died  every  day  she  lived.'— Rowb. 
Expire,  from  the  Latin  e  or  ex  and  spiro  to  breathe 
out,  designates  the  last  action  of  life  in  certain  objects, 
and  is  of  course  a  momentary  act ;  '  Pope  died  in  the 
evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1744,  so  placidly, 
that  the  attendants  did  not  discern  the  exact  time  of 
bis  expiration.' — Johnson. 

*  There  are  beings,  such  as  trees  and  plants,  which 
are  said  to  live,  although  they  have  not  breath ;  these 
die,  but  do  not  expire :  there  are  other  beings  which 
absorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not  live ;  such  as  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  which  does  not  die,  but  it  expiree.  By  a 
natural  metaphor,  the  time  of  being  is  put  for  the  life 


•  Vide  Truster:  "Die,  expire.*1 
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of  objects ;  and  hence  we  speak  of  the  date  expiring, 
the  term  expiring,  and  the  like ;  *  A  parliament  may 
expire  by  length  of  time.'— Blacxstomc.  As  life  is 
applied  figuratively  to  moral  objects,  so  may  death  to 
objects  not  having  physical  life ;  •  A  dissolution  is  the 
civil  death  of  parliament. '— Blachstobb.  'When 
Alexander  the  Great  died,  the  Grecian  monarchy  ex- 
pired  with  him.'— Booth. 


DEATH,  DEPARTURE,  DKCEA8E,  DEMISE. 

Death  signifies  the  act  of  dying ;  departure,  the  act 
of  departing ;  decease,  from  the  Latin  decedo  to  fall  off, 
the  act  of  falling  away ;  demise,  from  demitto  to  lay 
down,  signifies  literally  resigning  possession. 

Death  is  a  general  or  a  particular  term ;  It  marks  In 
the  abstract  sense  the  extinction  of  life,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  men  or  animals ;  to  one  or  many.  Departure* 
decease,  and  demise  ace  particular  expressions  suited 
only  to  the  condition  of  human  beings.  *  Departure 
is  a  Christian  term,  which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a 
■age  from  one  1Mb  to  another ;  decease  H  a  techni- 
cal term  In  law,  which  fs  introduced  into  common  lan- 
guage to  designate  one's  falling  off  from  the  number 
of  the  living ;  demise  is  substituted  for  decease  in 
speaking  of  princes,  who  by  their  death  also  put  on, 
their  eatthly  power;  'So  tender  Is  the  law  of  sup- 
posing even  a  possibility  of  the  king's  death,  that  his 
natural*  dissolution  is  generally  called  his  demise  '— 
Blachstonb. 

Death  of  itself  has  always  something  tcrrifick  In  it ; 
but  the  Gospel  has  divested  it  of  its  terrours :  the  hour 
of  departure,  therefore*,  for  a  Christian  is  often  the 
happiest  period  of  bis  mortal  existence ;  '  How  quickly 
would  the  honours  of  illustrious  men  perish  after  death, 
if  their  souls  performed  nothing  to  preserve  their  fame* 
— Huohbs  (after  Xenophon).  Decease  presents  only 
the  idea  of  leaving  life  to  the  survivors.  Of  death  It 
has  been  sale,  that  nothing  Is  more  certain  than  that  tt 
will  come,  and  nothing  more  uncertain  than  when  it 
will  come.  Knowing  that  we  have  here  no  resting 
place  of  abode,  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  forward 
to  our  departure;  'The  loss  of  our  friends  impresses 
upon  us  hourly  the  necessity  of  our  own  departure.* 
Johnson.  Property  Is  In  perpetual  occupancy ;  at  the 
decease  of  one  possessor,  it  passes  into  the  hands  of 
another;  'Though  men  see  every  day  people  go  to 
their  long  home,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  be  alarmed  at 
that,  as  at  the  decease  of  those  who  have  lived  longer 
in  their  sight.*— Stbblb. 

The  death  of  an  individual  is  sometimes  attended 
with  circumstances  peculiarly  distressing  to  those  who 
are  nearly  related.  The  tears  which  are  shed  at  the 
departure  of  those  we  love  are  not  always  Indica- 
tions of  our  weakness,  but  rather  testimonies  of  their 
worth. 

As  an  epithet,  dead  fs  used  collectively ;  departed  is 
used  with  a  noun  only;  deceased  generally  without 
a  noun,  to  denote  one  or  more  according  to  the  con- 
nexion. 

There  Is  a  respect  due  to  the  dead,  which  cannot  lie 
violated  without  offence  to  the  living; 

The  living  and  the  dead,  at  his  command, 
Were  coupled  face  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand. 
Drtoxn. 
It  is  a  pleasant  reflection  to  conceive  of  departed 
spirits,  in  taking  an  interest  In  the  concerns  of  those 
whom  they  have  left ;  *  The  sophbrJck  tyrants  of  Paris 
are  loud  In  their  declamations  against  the  departed 
regal  tyrants,  who  in  former  ages  have  vexed  tb« 
world.'— Borxb.    All  the  marks  on  the  body  of  the 
deceased  indicated  that  he  had  met  with  his  death  by 
some  violence;  'It  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.«  that  the  ordinary  shall  be  bound  to  pay  trw 
debts  of  the  intestate,  in  the  same  manner  that  exe 
cutors  were  bound  in  case  the  deceased  left  a  will '  - 
Blacrstonb. 

DEADLY,  MORTAL,  FATAL. 

Deadly  or  deadlike  signifies  like  death  itself  in  its 
effects;  mortal,  in  Latin  mortalis,  signifies  belonging 
to  death;  fatal,  in  Latin  fatalis,  i.  e.  according  to  fate* 

Deadly  is  applied  to  wliat  Is  productive  of  death ; 

*  Vide  Truster :  "  Departure,  death,  decease  " 
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Oh  Mb  amid  the  flying  numbers  found, 
Eurypllus  Inflicts  a  dsodfy/ wounds-Porn. 
Mortals  what  terminates  hi  or  to  liable  to  death; 
♦For  my  own  part.  I  never  ooold  think  that  the  eoul, 
while  la  a  merteJ  body,  live*'— Hdohbs  {after  Xtnr 
pkon).  JVtfel  applies  not  only  to  death,  bat  every 
thing  which  may  be  of  great  mischief; 

O  fatal  change!  become  in  one  ead  day 
A  senseless  cone !  Inanlmated  clay.— Pops. 
A  poison  la  deadly;  a*  wound  or  a  wounded  part  la 
mortal;  a  step  In  walking,  or  a  atop  In  one's  conduct, 
may  be  fatal  Thing*  only  are  deadly,  creatures  are 
mortal.  Hatred  la  deadly ;  whatever  has  life  is  mortal 
There  may  be  remedlee  sometimes  to  counteract  that 
which  Is  deadly;  but  that  which  le  mortal  Is  paat  all 
cure ;  and  that  which  U  fatal  cannot  be  retrieved. 

NUMB,  BENUMBED,  TORPID. 
Aetata  and  benumbed  come  from  the  Hebrew  mm 
to  aleep;  the  former  denoting  the  quality,  and  the 
latter  the  state:  there  are  but  few  thinge  numb  by 
nature;  bnt  there  may  be  many  thlnga  which  may  be 
benumbed.  Torpid,  in  Latin  torpidus,  from  torpoo  to 
languiab,  la  moat  commonly  employed  to  express  the 
permanent  atate  of  being  benumbed^  as  In  the  case  of 
aome  animals,  which  lie  in  a  torpid  atate  all  the  winter: 
or  in  the  moral  aenae  to  depict  the  benumbed  atate  or 
the  thinking  faculty;  in  this  manner  we  apeak  of  the 
torpor  of  persons  who  are  benumbed  by  any  strong 
affection,  or  by  any  strong  external  action ;  *  The  night, 
with  Its  silence  and  darkness)  shows  the  winter,  in 
which  all  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  benumbed 
Johnson.  *  There  must  be  a  grand  spectacle  to  rouse 
the  imagination,  grown  torpid  with  the  lazy  enjoyment 
of  sixty  years'  security.'— Bunas. 

EXIT,  DEPARTURE. 
Both  these  words  are  metaphorically  employed  mr 
death,  or  a  passage  out  of  this  life:  the  former  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  act  of  going  off  the  stage;  the  latter 
from  the  act  of  setting  off  on  a  Journey.  The  east 
seems  to  convey  the  Idea  of  volition ;  for  we  apeak  of 
making  our  exit :  the  departure  designates  simply  the 
event;  the  hour  of  a  man's  departure  Is  not  made 
known  tohim.  When  we  speak  of  the  sztt,  we  think 
only  of  the  place  left;  when  we  speak  of  deserters, 
we  think  not  only  of  the  object  left,  but  of  the  place 
gone  to.  The  unbeliever  may  talk  of  hia  exit;  the 
Christian  most  commonly  speaks  of  his  departure; 
•  There  are  no  Ideas  strike  more  forcibly  upon  our  ima- 
ginations than  those  which  are  raised  from  reflections 
upon  the  exits  of  great  and  excellent  men.'— Btesls. 
1  Happy  was  their  good  prince  in  his  timely  departure, 
which  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of  hia  son's 
miseries.'— Sidney. 

TO  STRENGTHEN,  FORTIFY,  INVIGORATE. 

Strengthen,  from  strength)  and  fortify %  from  forUe 
wad  facto,  signify  to  make  strong ;  invigorate  signifies 
to  put  In  vigour  (v.  Energy). 

Whatever  adds  to  the  etrength,  be  It  in  ever  so  small 
a  degree,  strengthen*;  exercise  etrengthene  either 
body  or  mind ;  *  There  Is  a  certain  bias  towards  know- 
ledge, in  every  mind,  which  may  be  strengthened  and 
Improved.'— BunenLL.  Whatever  elves  etrength  for 
icutar  emergence  fortifies;  religion  fortyue  the 
against  adversity;  'This  relation  will  not  be 


gather  derived  from  the  close  contexture  of  bodies  j 
rseiist,  In  Latin  robuetus.  from  reaar,  signifies  lite- 
rally having  the  strength  of  oak ;  eturdy,  like  the  word 
stout,  steady  (0.  Arm),  comes  in  all  probability  from 
eteken  to  stand,  signifying  capdMeof  standing. 

Strong  la  here  the  generic*  term ;  the  others  are  spe 
ciflck,  or  specify  strength  under  different  circum 
stances;  robust  is  a  positive  and  high  degree  of 
strength,  arising  from  a  peculiar  bodily  make:  stard* 
Indicates  not  only  strength  of  body  but  also  of  mind 
a  man  may  be  strong  from  the  strength  of  his  const!* 
tutlon,  from  the  power  which  is  inherent  in  his  frame; 
If  thou  hast  otrengthi  »t  was  Heaven  that  etrength 
bestow'd.— Popk. 
A  robust  man  has  strength  both  from  the  slxe  and  tex 
ture  of  hia  body,  he  has  a  bone  and  nerve  which  la 
endowed  with  great  power.    A  little  man  may  be 
strong*  although  not  robust;  a  tall,  stout  man,  la 
full  health,  may  be  termed  robnsu 

A  man  may  be  strong  in  one  part  of  his  body  and 
not  la  another ;  he  may  be  stronger  at  one  time,  from 
particular  circumstances,  than  he  Is  at  another:  but* 
robust  man  Is  strong  In  Ms  whole  body;  and  ae  he  Is 
robust  by  nature,  he  wW  cease  to  be  so  only  from 


wholly  without  lis  use,  If  those  who  languish 
any  part  of  Its  sufferings  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify 
their  patience  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those 
vMeQoaa  from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  could  not 
exempt  him.' — Johnson.  Whatever  adde  to  the 
strength,  so  aa  to  give  a  positive  degree  of  etrength, 
invigorates;  morning  exercise  In  fine  weather  mvi- 
goratee; 

For  mueh  the  pack 
(Rous'd  from  their  dark  alcoves)  delight  to  stretch 
And  beak  In  hia  invigorating  ray.— SoiuaviLLU. 

*       STRONG,  FIRM,  ROBUST,  STURDY. 
Strong  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  strict, 


The  huntsman  ever  gay,  robust)  and  bold, 
Defies  the  noxious  vapour.— SouennLLs. 
Stmrdhuos  lies  both  In  the  make  of  the  body  and  the 
temper  of  the  mind :  a  sturdy  man  is  capable  of  making 
resistance,  and  ready  to  make  it ;  he  must  be  natural** 
strong,  and  not  of  slender  make,  but  he  need  not  be 
robust :  a  sturdy  peasant  presents  us  with  the  picture 
of  a  man  who.  both  by  nature  and  habit,  ia  formed  for 
withstanding  the  inroads  of  an  enemy ; 
Thle  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  sea 
Mortal  so  sturdy  aa  to  gainsay.— Husnuus. 
Sometimes  this  epithet  is  applied  to  those  objects 
which  cause  a  violent  resistance ; 

Beneath  their  sturdy  strokes  the  billows  roar. 
Datdbn 
Every  object  is  termed  strong  which  Is  the  reverse 
of  weak ;  persons  only  are  termed  robust  who  have 
every  bodily  requisite  to  make  them  more  than  ordi- 
narily strong ;  persons  only  are  eturdy  whose  habits  of 
life  qualify  them  both  for  action  and  Tor  endurance. 

SUBSTANTIAL,  SOLID. 

Subetsjntial  signifies  having  a  substance:  solid  sat 
nlfles  having  a  firm  substance.  The  substantial  Is 
opposed  to  that  which  ia  thin  and  has  no  consistency : 
the  ootid  is  opposed  to  the  liquid,  or  that  which  is  of 
loose  consistency.  All  objects  which  admit  of  being 
handled  are  in  their  nature  subetantial ;  those  which 
are  of  so  bard  a  texture  as  to  require  to  be  cut  are 
eolid.  Subetantial  food  is  that  which  has  a  consist- 
ency in  itself,  and  is  capable  of  giving  fulness  V>  the 
empty  stomach :  ootid  food  is  meat  in  distinction  from 
drink. 

In  the  moral  application,  an  argument  is  said  to  be 
eubetantial  which  has  weight  in  itself; 

Trusting  In  its  own  native  and  eubetantial  worth. 

Scorns  all  meretricious  ornaments.— Milton. 
A  reason  Is  ootid  which  has  a  high  degree  of  suhetsm 
tialitv; 

As  the  swoln  columns  of  ascending  smoke, 
80  solid  swells  thy  grandeur,  pigmy  man. 

Youno 

ENERGY,  FORCE,  VIGOUR. 

Energy,  In  French  energie,  Latin  enorgia,  Greek 
topym  from  hspvito  to  operate  inwardly,  signifies  the 
power  of  producing  positive  effects;  force,  v.  To  com 
pel;  vigour,  from  the  Latin  vigoo  to  flourish,  signifies 
unimpaired  power,  or  that  which  belongs  to  a  subject 
In  a  sound  or  flourishing  state. 

With  energy  Is  connected  the  Idea  of  activity,  with 
force  that  of  capability ;  with  vigour  that  of  health. 
Energy  lies  only  in  the  mind ;  force  and  vigour  are  the 
property  of  either  body  or  mind.  Knowledge  and 
freedom  combine  to  produce  energy  of  character; 
'Our  powers  owe  much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes, 


which  la  In  German  strong,  because  strength  ia  alto- 1  possunt  guia  posse  videiuur    When 
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attainable,  dHlgcnee  is  enforced.'— Jomtsow.    forte  Is 
•  gift  of  nature  that  may  be  increased  by  exercise ; 
On  the  passive  main 
Descends  th*  ethereal  force,  and  wldi  strong  gust 
Turns  from  Its  boitoiu  the  discoiour'd  deep. 

Thomson. 
Vigour,  both  bodily  and  mental,  is  an  ordinary  accom- 
,ianun«n    _f  youth,  but  is  uot  always  denied  to  old 
im;  'No  man  at  the  age  and  vigour  of  thirty  is  fond 
of  sugar-plums  and  rattles/ — South.  • 

HARD,  FIRM,  SOLID. 
The  close  adherence  of  the  component  parts  of  a 
body  constitutes  hardness.  The  close  adherence  of 
ditierent  bodies  to  each  other  constitutes  firmness 
(e  Fixed).  That  is  hard  which  will  not  yield  to  a 
closer  compression ;  *  I  see  you  labouring  through  all 
your  inconveniences  of  the  rough  roads,  the  hard 
saddle,  the  trotting  horse,  and  what  not.' — Pops. 
That  is  firm  which  will  not  yield  so  as  to  produce  a 
separation ; 

The  looten'd  Ice 
Rustles  no  more ;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone, 
A  crystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  heaven 
CemeutedjSn*.— Thoxsov. 
ke*is  hard,  as  (ar  as  it  respects  itself,  when  It  resists 
every  pressure;  it  is  fin*,  with  regard  to  the  water 
which  it  covers,  when  it  is  so  closely  bound  as  to  resist 
every  weight  without  breaking. 

Hard  and  solid  respect  the  Internal  constitution  of 
bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  component  parts; 
but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of  adherence 
than  solid:  the  hard  is  opposed  to  the  soft;  Ihz  solid 
to  the  fluid;  every  hard  body  is  by  nature  solid; 
although  every  solid  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is 
always  a  solid  body,  but  is  sometimes  hard  and  some- 
limes  soft:  water,  when  congealed,  is  a  solid  body, 
and  admits  of  different  degrees  of  hardness;  *  A  co- 
pious manner  of  expression  gives  strength  and  weight 
to  our  ideas,  which  frequently  makes  impression  upon 
the  mind,  at  iron  does  upon  solid  bodies,  rather  by  re- 
peated strokes  than  a  single  blow.'— Mklxoth  {Letters 
of  Pliny). 

In  the  improper  application,  hardnsss  is  allied  to  in- 
sensibility ;  firmness  to  fixedness ;  solidity  to  substan- 
tiality; a  hard  man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  any 
lender  motives;  a  firm  man  is  not  to  be  turned  from 
his  purpose ;  a  solid  man  holds  no  purposes  that  are 
not  well  founded.  A  man  is  hardened  in  that  which 
is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible  to  that  which  Is  good : 
a  man  is  confirmed  In  any  thing  good  or  bad,  by  being 
rendered  less  disposed  to  lay  it  aside ;  his  mind  is  con- 
soliaatcd  by  acquiring  fresh  motives  for  action. 


HARD,  CALLOUS,  HARDENED,  OBDURATE. 
Hard  is  here,  as  in  the  former  case  (c.  Hard),  the 
general  term,  and  the  rest  particular:  hard,  in  its  most 
ext/jvuve  and  physical  sense,  denotes  the  property  of 
resisting  the  action  of  external  force,  so  as  not  to  un- 
dergo any  change  in  its  form,  or  motion  in  its  parts: 
callous  is  that  species  of  the  Aaro\in  application  id  the 
skin,  which  arises  from  Its  dryness,  and  the  absence  of 
all  nervous  susceptibility.  Hard  and  callous  are  like- 
wise applkd  in  the  moral  sense :  but  hard  denotes  the 
absence  of  tender  feeling,  or  the  property  of  resisting 
any  impression  which  tender  objects  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce; 

Such  woes 
Not  e'en  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could  hear, 
Nor  slecn  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear.— D&tdkh. 
Callous  denotes  the  property  of  not  yielding  to  the 
force  of  objects  acting  on  the  senses  of  the  mind: 
*  Licentiousness  baa  so  long  passed  for  sharpness  of 
wit,  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  conscience  is 
growl.  koUous:— L'EsTasNae.    A  hard  heart  cannot 
be  noted  by  the  sight  of  misery,  let  it  be  presented  In 
ever  so  aAetkif  a  form :  a  callous  mind  is  not  to  be 
touched  by  any  persuasions  however  powerful. 

Hard  does  not  designate  any  circumstance  of  its 
existence  or  origin :  we  may  be  hard  from  a  variety  of 
causes;  but  callousness  si  bee  from  the  indulgence  of 
vices,  passions,  and  the  pursuit  of  vicious  praetfaes. 


When  we  speak  of  a  person  as  hard,  it  simply  deter* 
mines  what  he  is:  if  we  speak  of  him  as  callous,  it 
refers  also  to  what  he  was,  and  from  what  he  is  bo- 
eome  so;  'By  degrees  the  sense  grows  callous,  and 
loses  that  exquisite  relish  of  trifles.'— Bkrkslst. 

Callous, hardened,  and  obdurate  ate  all  employed  to 
designate  a  morally  depraved  character:  bat  callous 
ness  belongs  properly  to  the  heart  and  affections; 
hardened  to  both  the  heart  and  the  understanding; 
obdurate  more  particularly  to  the  will.  Callousness 
is  the  first  stage  of  hardness  in  moral  depravity ;  it 
may  exist  in  the  infant  mind,  on  its  first  tasting  the 
poisonous  pleasures  of  vice,  without  being  acquainted 
with  its  remote  consequences;  'If  tbey  let  go  their 
hope  of  everlasting  life  with  willingness,  and  entertain 
final  perdition  with  exultation,  ought  they  not  to  be 
esteemed  destitute  of  common  sense,  and  abandoned 
to  a  callousness  and  numbness  of  soul?'— Bkntucy. 
A  hardened  state  is  the  work  of  time;  it  arises  from  a 
continued  course  of  vice,  which  becomes  as  it  were 
habitual,  and  wholly  unfits  a  person  for  admitting  of 
any  other  impressions ; 

His  harden' d  heart,  nor  prayers,  nor  threatenlnas 


Fate  and  the  gods  had  stopp'd  his  earn  to  Jove. 

Dryds*. 
Obduracy  is  the  last  stage  of  moral  hardness,  which 
supposes  the  whole  mind  to  be  obstinately  bent  on 
vice; 

Round  he  throws  his  bale  Ail  eyes, 
That  witness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate 
Muvtoh. 
A  child  discovers  himself  to  be  caUeus,  when  the  tears 
and  entreaties  of  a  parent  cannot  awaken  in  him  a 
■ingle  sentiment  of  contrition ;  a  youth  discovers  him- 
self to  be  hardened  when  he  begins  to  take  a  pride  and 
a  pleasure  in  a  vicious  career;  a  man  snows  himself 
to  be  obdurate  when  he  betrays  a  settled  and  confirmed 
purpose  to  pursue  his  abandoned  course,  without  re- 
gard to  consequences. 

HARDHEARTED,  CRUEL,  UNMERCIFUL, 
MERCILESS. 

Hardhearted  is  here,  as  the  word  hard  (v.  Hard) 
the  strongest  of  these  terms :  in  regard  to  cruel,  it  be 
speaks  a  settled  character;  whereas  that  may  be  fre 
ouently  a  temporary  disposition,  or  even  extend  no 
farther  than  the  action.  A  hardhearted  man  must 
always  be  cruel ;  but  it  Is  possible  to  be  cruel,  and  yet 
not  hardhearted.  A  hardhearted  parent  is  a  monster 
who  spurns  from  hhn  the  being  that  owes  his  existence 
to  him,  and  depends  upon  him  for  support.  A  child  fat 
often  cruel  to  animals  from  the  mistaken  conception 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  the  same  sufferings  as  hhn* 
self. 

The  unmerciful  and  merciless  are  both  modes  or 
characteristicks  of  the  hardhearted.  An  unmerciful 
man  is  hardhearted^  inasmuch  as  he  is  unwilling  to  ex 
tend  his  compassion  or  mercy  to  one  who  Is  in  his 
power;  a  merciless  man,  which  is  more  than  an  un- 
merciful man,  is  hardhearted,  Inasmuch  as  he  is  re- 
strained by  no  compunctious  feelings  from  inflicting 
pain  on  those  who  are  in  his  power.  Avarice  makes 
a  man  hardhearted  even  to  those  who  are  bound  to 
him  by  the  closest  ties.  Avarice  will  make  a  man  **- 
merciful  to  those  who  are  In  his  debt  There  are  many 
merciless  tyrants  in  domeslick  life,  who  show  their 
disposition  by  their  merciless  treatment  of  their  poor 
brutes;  *  Single  men,  though  they  be  many  times  more 
charitable,  on  the  other  side,  are  more  cruel  and  hard- 
hearted, because  their  tenderness  is  not  so  oft  called 
upon.'— Bacon. 

Relentless  love  the  cruel  mother  led 

The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  shed—DaTPK*. 
*  I  saw  how  unmerciful  you  were  to  your  ayes  in  your 
last  letter  to  ine,'— Tillotsoh. 

To  crush  a  merciless  and  cruel  victor.— Drtdkn 


CRUEL.  INHUMAN,  BARBAROUS,  BRUTAL, 
^        SAVAGE.  t 

Cruel,  from  the  Latin  crudelis  and  crudus  raw 
tough,  or  untutored;  inhuman,  compounded  of  the 
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privative  tn  and  human,  slgnhlea  not  human;  bar- 
barous, from  the  Greek  0do8aaos  rude  or  unsettled, 
alJ  mark  a  degree  of  bad  feeling  which  is  uncontrolled 
by  culture  or  refinement ;  brutal,  signifying  like  a 
brute;  and  lavage,  from  the  Latin  serous  fierce,  and 
the  Hebrew  DN?  a  wolf,  marks  a  still  stronger  degree 
of  this  bad  passion. 

Cruel  Is  the  most  familiar  and  the  least  powerful 
epithet  of  all  these  terms;  it  designates  the  ordinary 
propensity  which  is  innate  in  man,  and  which  if  not 
overpowered  by  a  better  principle,  will  Invariably  show 
Itself  by  the  desire  of  inflicting  positive  pain  on  others, 
or  abridging  their  comfort:  inhuman  and  barbarous 
are  higher  degrees  of  cruelty;  brutal  and  savage  rise 
so  much  in  degree  above  the  rest,  as  almost  to  partake 
of  another  nature.  A  child  gives  early  symptoms  of 
his  natural  cruelly  by  his  Ill-treatment  of  animals ; 
but  we  do  not  speak  of  bis  inhumanity,  because  this  is 
a  term  confined  to  men,  and  more  properly  to  their 
treatment  of  their  own  species,  although  extended  in 
its  sense  to  their  treatment  of  the  brutes :  barbarity  is 
but  too  common  among  children  and  persons  of  riper 
yean.  A  person  is  cruel  who  neglects  the  creature 
he  should  protect  and  take  care  of; 

Now  be  thy  rage,  thy  fatal  rage  rcslgn'd, 

A  cruel  heart  ill  suits  a  manly  mind.— Pops. 
A  person  is  inhuman  if  he  withhold  from  him  the 
common  marks  of  tenderness  or  kindness  which  are 
to  be  expected  from  one  human  being  to  another ; 
Love  lent  the  sword,  Uie  mother  struck  the  blow, 
Inhuman  she,  but  more  inhuman  thou.— Dayds*. 
A  person  is  barbarous  if  he  find  amusement  in  inflict- 
ing pain; 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 
I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed, 

But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 
Bbe  will  say,  'twas  a  barbarous  dead. 

Shkmstohi. 
A  person  Is  brutal  or  savage  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  aggravation  which  accompany  the  act  of 
torturing ;  *  The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre, 
and  the  brutal  petulance  of  Cibber  was  confuted, 
though  perhaps  not  shamed,  by  general  applause.'— 
JoAison. 

Brothers  by  brothers*  impion*  hand*  are  slain ! 
Mistaken  seal,  how  savage  is  thy  reign ! 

Jbictks. 
Cruel  is  applied  cither  to  the  disposition  or  the  con- 
duet  ;  inhuman  and  barbarous  mostly  to  the  outward 
conduct:  brutal  and  savape  mostly  to  the  disposition. 
Cruellies  and  even  barbarities,  too  horrid  to  relate,  are 
daily  practised  by  men  upon  dogs  and  horses,  the  use- 
fullest  and  most  unoffending  of  brutes  ;  either  for  the 
Indulgence  of  a  naturally  brutal  temper,  or  from  the 
impulse  of  a  savage  fury :  we  need  not  wonder  to  find 
the  same  men  inhuman  towards  their  children  or  their 
servants.  Doinillau  was  notorious  for  the  cruelty  of 
his  disposition :  the  Roinnns  indulged  themselves  in 
the  inhuman  practice  of  making  their  slaves  and  con- 
victs fight  with  wild  beasts;  but  the  barbarities  which 
have  been  practised  on  slaves  in  the  colonies  of  Eu- 
ropean states,  exceed  every  thing  In  atrocity  that  is  re- 
sted of  ancient  times ;  proving  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
refinement  which  the  religion  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
Has  introduced  into  the  world,  the  possession  of  un- 
controlled power  will  inevitably  brutalize  the  mind,  and 
give  a  savage  ferocity  to  the  character. 


FEROCIOUS,  FIERCE,  SAVAGE. 
Ferocious  and  fierce  are  both  derived  from  the  Latin 
ferox,  which  comes  from  fera  a  wild  beast:  savage, 
v.  Cruel;  ferocity  marks  the  untamed  character  of  a 
cruel  disposition:  fierceness  baa  a  greater  mixture  of 
pride  and  anger  in  it,  the  word  fiend  In  French  being 
taken  for  haughtiness:  savageness  marks  a  more  per- 
1  raiment,  bat  not  so  violent,  a  sentiment  of  either  crueky 
•  or  anger  as  the  two  former.    Ferocity  and  fierceness 
are  in  common  applied  to  the  brutes,  to  designate  their 
natural  tempers:  savage  is  mostly  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  natural  tempers  of  man,  when  uncontrolled 
by  the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  religion.    Fero- 
city is  the  natural  characterisUck  of  wild  beasts;  it  is 


adeHght  In  blood  that  needs  no  outward  atlmatu  to 
call  it  into  action ;  but  It  displays  itself  moat  strikingly 
in  the  moment  when  the  animal  is  going  to  grasp,  or 
when  in  the  act  of  devouring,  its  prey :  fierceness  may 
be  provoked  in  many  creatures,  but  it  does  not  dis- 
cover itself  unleas  roused  by  some  circumstances  of 
Sgravatlon ;  many  animals  become  fierce  by  being 
ut  up  In  cages,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  specta- 
tors: savageness  is  as  natural  a  temper  in  the  un- 
civilized man,  as  ferocity  or  fierceness  in  the  brute ;  ti 
does  not  wail  for  an  enemy  to  attack,  but  la  restless  in 
search  of  some  one  whom  it  may  make  an  enemy,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  destroying.  It  is  an  easy  tran- 
sition for  the  sewage  to  become  the  ferocious  cannibal, 
glutting  himself  In  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  or  the 
fierce  antagonist  to  one  who  seta  himself  np  in  oppo- 
sition to  Win. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  terms,  they  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other :  the  countenance  may 
be  either  ferocious,  fierce,  or  savage,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.   A  robber  who  spends  his  life  in  the  act 
of  unlawfully  shedding  blood  acquires  a  ferocity  at 
countenance;  'The  ferocious  character  of  Moloch 
appears  both  in  the  battle  and  the  council  with  exact 
consistency.'— Johhbon.   A  soldier  who  follows  a  pre- 
datory and  desultory  mode  of  warfare  betrays  the 
licentiousness  of  his  calling,  and  his  undisciplh 
temper,  in  the  fierceness  of  bis  countenance ; 
The  tempest  fells, 
The  weary  winds  sink,  breathless.    But  who  knows 
What  fiercer  tempest  yet  may  shake  this  night  1 
Thomson. 
The  wretch  whose  enjoyment  consists  in  inflicting 
misery  on  his  dependants  or  subjects,  evinces  the 
savageness  of  his  temper  by  the  savage  Joy  with 
which  be  witnesses  their  groans  and  tortures ; 
Nay,  the  dire  monsters  that  infest  the  flood, 
By  nature  dreadful,  and  athtrst  for  blood, 
His  will  can  calm,  their  savage  tempers  bind, 
And  turn  lo  mild  protectors  of  mankind.— Yomw. 


HARD,  HARDY,  INSENSIBLE,  UNFEELING. 

Hard  (v.  Hard)  may  either  be  applied  to  that  which 
makes  resistance  to  external  impressions,  or  that  which 
presses  with  a  force  upon  other  otjects:  hardy,  which 
is  only  a  variation  of  hard,  Is  applicable  only  in  the 
first  case :  thus,  a  person's  skin  may  be  hard,  which  is 
not  easily  acted  upon ;  but  the  person  u  said  to  be 
hardy  who  can  withstand  the  elements; 
Ocnus  was  next,  who  led  his  native  tram 
Of  hardy  warriours  through  the  watery  plain. 
Jfrtrnsff. 
On  the  other  hand,  hard,  when  employed  an  an  active 
principle,  is  only  applied  to  the  moral  character;  hence, 
the  difference  between  a  hardy  man  who  endures  every 
thing,  and  a  hard  man  who  makes  others  endure,  in- 
sensible and  unfeeling  are  but  modes  of  the  hard; 
that  is,  they  designate  the  negative  quality  of  hard- 
ness, or  its  incapacity  to  receive  impression:  hard, 
therefore,  is  always  the  strongest  term  of  the  three ; 
and  of  the  two,  unfeeling  is  stronger  than  insensible. 
Hard  and  insensible  are  applied  physically  and  mo- 
rally ;  unfeeling  Is  employed  only  as  a  moral  charac- 
terivtick.  A  horse's  mouth  is  hard,  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
insensible  to  the  action  of  the  bit ;  a  man's  heart  is 
hard  which  Is  Insensible  to  the  miseries  of  others ;  a 
man  is  unfeeling  who  does  not  regard  the  feelings  of 
others.  The  heart  may  be  hard  by  nature,  or  ren- 
dered so  by  the  influence  of  some  passion;  but  the 
person  is  commonly  unfeeling  from  circumstances. 
Shyiock  is  depicted  by  Shakapeare  as  hard,  from  his 
strong  antipathy  to  the  Christians :  people  who  enjoy 
an  uninterrupted  state  of  good  health,  are  often  unfeel- 
ing in  cases  of  sickness. 

As  that  which  is  hard  mostly  harts  or  pains  when  It 
comes  In  contact  with  the  soft,  the  term  hard  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  superiours,  or  such  as  have  power 
to  Inflict  pain  -  a  creditor  may  be  hard  towards  a 
debtor ;  *  To  be  Inaccessible,  contemptuous,  and  hard 
of  heart,  is  to  revolt  against  our  own  nature.'— Buna. 
As  insensible  signifies  a  want  of  sense,  it  mav  be  some- 
times necessary,  a  surgeon,  when  performing  an  ope- 
ration, must  be  insensible  to  the  present  pain  which  he 
inflicts ;  but  as  a  habit  of  the  mind  It  is  always  bad ; 
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•  It  Is  both  resroachfa  and  criminal  to  have  an  tnsen- 
libit  heart.'— Bma.  As  unfading  signifies  a  want 
of  feeling,  it  to  always  uken  for  a  want  of  good  feel- 
ing where  the  removal  of  pain  is  required :  the  surgeon 
shows  himself  to  be  unfeeling  who  does  not  do  every 
thing  in  bis  power  to  lessen  the  pain  of  the  sufferer 

The  father  too  a  sordid  man, 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew, 

Was  all  unfeeling  as  the  rock 

From  whence  hie  riches  grew.— Malut. 


INDIFFERENCE,  INSENSIBILITY,  APATHY. 

Indifference  signifies  no  difference;  that  is,  having 
no  difference  of  feeling  for  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other ;  insensibility,  from  sense  and  able,  signifies  in- 
capable of  feeling ;  apathy,  from  the  Greek  privative 
a  and  rift*  feeling,  implies  without  feeling. 

Indifference  is  a  partial  state  of  the  mind ;  apathy^ 
and  insensibility  are  general  states  of  the  mind ;  he 
who  hm  indifference  is  not  to  be  awakened  to  feeling 
by  some  objects,  though  he  may  by  others;  but  he  who 
has  not  sensibility  is  incapable  of  feeling ;  and  he  who 
has  apatkf  is  without  any  feeling.  Indifference  Is 
mostly  a  temporary  stale;  insensibility  is  either  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  state;  spotty  is  always  a 
permanent  state:  indifference  !•  either  acquired  or 
accidental ;  insensibility  is  either  produced  or  natural ; 
spotty  is  natural.  A  person  may  be  In  a  state  of  in- 
difference  about  a  thing  the  value  of  which  la  Is  not 
aware  of,  or  acquire  en  indifference  for  that  which  he 
knows  to  be  of  comparatively  little  value :  be  may  be 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  some  lethargic*  torpor 
which  has  seized  Ms  mind ;  or  be  may  have  an  habitual 
insensibility  arising  either  from  the  contractedness  of 
his  powers,  or  the  physical  bluntness  of  his  under- 
standing, and  deadness  of  his  pensions ;  his  spotty  is 
born  with  him.  and  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
constitution  of  his  mind. 

Indifference  is  often  the  consequence  of  insensi- 
bility ;  for  he  who  Is  not  eensible  or  alive  to  any  feel- 
ing must  naturally  be  without  choice  or  preference : 
but  indifference  is  not  always  insensibility,  since  we 
may  be  indifferent  to  one  thing  because  we  hsve  an 
equal  liking  to  another ;  *  I  could  never  prevail  with 
myself  to  exchange  Joy  and  sorrow  for  a  stale  of  con- 
stant tasteleai  indifference:— Homix.    Jn  like  man- 


ner insensibility  may  spring  from  spotty,  for  he  who 
has  no  feeling  to  naturally  not  to  be  awakened  to  feel- 
ing, that  is,  be  is  unfeeling  or  insensible  by  constitu- 


tion ;  but  since  his  insensibility  may  spring  from  other 
causes  besides  those  that  are  natural,  he  may  be  insen- 
sible without  having  apathy;  '  I  look  upon  Iseus  not 
only  as  the  most  eloquent  but  the  roost  happy  of  men ; 
as  I  shall  esteem  you  the  most  insensible  if  you  ap- 
pear to  slight  his  acquaintance.'— Melmoth  [Letters 
ef  Pliny).  Moreover,  it  is  observable  that  between 
insensibility  and  spotty  there  is  this  farther  distinc- 
tion, that  the  former  refers  only  to  our  capacity  for 
being  moved  by  the  outward  objects  that  surround  us; 
whereas  spotty  denotes  an  entire  internal  deadness 
of  all  the  feelings:  but  we  may  be  insensible  to  the 
present  external  objects  from  the  total  absorption  of  ail 
the  powers  and  feelings  In  one  distant  object;  *To 
remain  insensible  of  such  provocations,  is  not  con- 
stancy, but  spotty.'— South. 


INDIFFERENT,  UNCONCERNED, 
REGARDLESS. 

Indifferent  (*.  Indifference)  marks  the  want  of  inclina- 
tion :  unconcerned,  that  is,  having  no  concern  (v.  Care) ; 
and  regardless,  that  to,  without  regard  (*.  Cars) ;  mark 
the  want  of  serious  consideration. 

Indifferent  respects  only  the  will,  unconcerned  either 
the  wUI  or  the  undentandint,  regardless  the  under- 
standing only ;  we  are  indifferent  about  matters  of 
minor  consideration :  we  are  unconcerned  or  regard- 
less about  serious  matters  that  have  remote  conse- 
quences ;  an  author  wlU  seldom  be  indifferent  about 
the  success  of  his  work ;  he  ought  not  to  be  uncon- 
cerned about  the  influence  which  his  writings  may 
have  on  the  publiek,  or  regardless  of  the  estimation  in 
which  his  own  character  as  a  man  may  be  held.  To 
be  indifferent  is  sometimes  an  act  of  wisdom  or  virtue ; 


to  be  unconcerned  or  regardless  Is  mostly  an  act  of 
folly  or  a  breach  of  duty. 

When  the  object  Is  purely  of  a  personal  nature,  li  is 
but  treating  it  as  it  deserves  if  we  are  indifferent  about 
it:  hence  a  wise  man  is  indifferent  about  the  applause 
of  the  multitude ;  *  As  an  author  I  ani  perfectly  indif 
ferent  to  the  Judgement  of  all  except  the  few  who  are 
really  Judicious.'— Cowraa.  As  religion  should  be 
the  object  of  our  concern,  if  we  are  unconcerned  about 
any  thing  connected  with  it,  the  fault  Is  in  ourselves  ; 
a  good  parent  will  never  be  unconcerned  about  the  reli- 
gious education  of  his  children ;  , 
Not  the  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes,  \ 
So  unconcern' dly  can  relate  our  woes.— Dbnham. 

Whatever  tends  to  Increase  our  knowledge  or  to  add  . 
to  the  comfort  of  others,  ought  to  excite  our  regard ; 
if  therefore  we  are  regardless  of  these  things,  we  be- 
tray a  culpable  want  of  feeling;  a  good  child  wlU 
never  be  regardless  of  the  admonition  of  a  parent; 

Regardless  of  my  words,  he  no  reply 

Returns.— DaroKH. 


SENSIBLE,  SENSITIVE,  SENTIENT. 
All  these  epithets,  which  are  derived  from  the  same 
source  (v.  Tie  feel),  have  obviously  a  great  sameness 
of  meaning,  though  not  of  application.  Sensible  and 
sensitive  both  denote  the  capacity  of  being  moved  10 
feeling :  sentient  implies  the  very  act  of  feeling.  Sen- 
sible expresses  either  a  habit  of  the  body  and  mind, 
or  only  a  particular  state  referring  to  some  particular 
object ;  a  person  may  be  eensible  of  things  in  general, 
or  sensible  of  cold,  or  eensible  of  injuries,  or  eeneible 
of  the  kindnesses  which  be  has  received  lrom  an  Indi- 
vidual; 

And  with  affection  wondrous  eeneible, 

He  wrung  Basaanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted 

Shaxspkare, 

Sensitive  signifies  always  an  habitual  or  permanent 
quality ;  it  Is  the  characteristic*  of  objects ;  a  sensi- 
tive creature  implies  one  whose  sense  is  by  distinction 
auickly  to  be  acted  upon :  a  sensitive  plant  to  a  pecu- 
ar  species  of  plants,  marked  for  the  property  of  hav- 
ing sense  or  being  sensible  of  the  touch ;  '  Those  crea- 
tures live  more  alone  whose  food,  and  therefore  prey, 
is  upon  other  sensitive  creatures.*— Temflb. 

Sensible  and  sensitive  hsve  always  a  reference  to 
external  objects;  but  sentient  expresses  simply  the 
possession  of  feeling,  or  the  power  of  feeling,  and  ex- 
cludes the  Idea  of  the  cause.  Hence,  the  terms  sen- 
sible and  sensitive  are  applied  only  to  persons  or  cor- 
poreal objects ;  but  sentient  Is  llkowtoe  applicable  to 
spirits ;  sentient  beings  may  include  angels  an  well  as 
men ;  '  This  acting  of  the  eeniicnt  phantasy  is  per- 
formed by  the  presence  of  sense,  as  the  horse  is  under 
the  sense  of  hunger,  and  that  without  any  formal  svl 
logism  pressetb  him  to  eat.'— Hals. 


SENSUALIST,  VOLUPTUARY,  EFICURE. 
The  sensualist  lives  for  the  indulgence  of  his  senses . 
the  voluptuary,  from  voluptas  pleasure,  is  devoted  to 
his  pleasures,  and  as  far  as  these  pleasures  are  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  the  voluptuary  Is  a  sensualist :  the 
epicure,  from  the  philosopher  Epicurus,  who  Is  charged 
with  having  been  the  votary  of  pleasure,  Is  one  who 
makes  the  pleasures  of  sense  his  god,  and  in  this  sense 
he  is  a  sensualist  and  a  voluptuary.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  these  terms,  however,  the  sensualist  is  one  who 
Is  a  slave  to  the  grossest  appetites ;  *  Let  the  sensualist 
satisfy  himself  as  he  is  able  #be  will  find  that  there  is 
a  certain  living  spark  within  which  all  the  drink  he 
can  pour  in  will  never  be  able  to  quench.'— South. 
The  voluptuary  Is  one  who  studies  his  pleasures  so  ss 
to  make  them  the  most  valuable  to  himself;  '  To  fill 
up  the  drawing  of  this  personage,  he  conceived  a  vo- 
luptuary, who  In  his  person  should  be  bloated  and 
blown  up  to  the  size  of  a  Bilonue ;  lazy,  luxurious,  in 
sensuality;  In  intemperance  a  bacchanalian.'— Ctm- 
bssland.  The  epicure  is  a  species  of  voluptuary  who 
practises  more  than  ordinary  refinement  in  the  choice  ♦ 
of  his  pleasures ;  «  What  epicure  can  be  always  plying 
hie  palate  r—SouTB. 
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SENTENTIOUS,  SENTIMENTAL 
bjontontiono  signifies  having  or  abounding  in  sen- 
tences or  Judgement* :  sentimental,  having  sentiment 
(v  Opinion).  Books  and  authors  are  termed  senten- 
tious; but  travellers,  society,  intercourse,  correspond- 
ence, and  the  tike,  are  characterised  aa  sentimental. 
Moralists  like  Dr.  Johnson  are  termed  sententious, 
whose  works  and  conversation  abound  In  moral  sen- 
tences: 'His  (Mr.  Ferguson's)  love  of  Montesquieu 
and  Tacitus  has  led  him  Into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
ahort-wlnded  nn&oententioue.'—Giurt-  Novelists  and 
romance  writers,  like  Mrs.  Radcilffe,  are  properly  »«•- 
Omental  •  '  In  books,  whether  moral  or  amusing,  there 
are  no  passages  more  captivating  than  those  delicate 
■trokesofwattsMiaai  morality  which  refer  our  actions 
to  the  determination  of  feeling.'— Mackskzib.  S«- 
tontious  books  always  serve  for  improvement ;  senti- 
ments! works,  unless  they  are  of  a  supariour  order,  are 
la  general  hurtful. 

SENTIMENT,  SENSATION,  PERCEPTION. 

Sentiment  and  sensation  are  obviously  derived  from 
the  same  source,  namely,  from  the  Greek  owrrfy*  to 
make  intelligent,  and  avvbuu  to  understand;  percep- 
tion, from  psreett*  (a.  7a  ses),  tipreeses  the  act  of 
perceiving,  or  the  impressions  produced  by  pereetotng. 

The  impressions  which  objects  make  upon  the  per- 
son are  designated  by  all  these  terms;  butthescntt- 
ment  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  the  sensation  Is  confined 
to  the  senses,  and  the  perception  rests  in  the  under- 
standing. Sentiments  are  lively,  sensations  are  grate- 
Jul,  perceptions  are  dear. 

Gratitude  Is  a  sentiment  the  most  pleasing  to  the 


Alike  to  council,  or  the  assembly 

With  equal  souls  and  sentiments  the  same.— Pops. 
The  sensation  produced  by  the  action  of  electricity  on 
the  frame  is  generally  unpleasant ;  *  Diversity  of  con- 
stitution, or  other  circumstances,  vary  the  sensations, 
and  to  them  Java  pepper  is  cold.'— Qlaxvivlw.  A 
nice  perception  of  objects  Is  one  of  the  first  requisites 
for  perfection  in  any  art;  'Matter  hath  no  life  nor 
perception,  and  Is  not  conscious  of  Its  own  existence.' 
— Bshtlst  •  The  sentiment  extends  to  the  manners 
and  morals,  and  renders  us  alive  to  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  others  as  well  as  our  own :  ♦  I  am  framing 
•very  possible  pretence  to  live  hereafter  according  to 
my  own  taste  and  sentiments:— Mslmotb  [latere 
of  Cicero).  The  sensation  is  purely  physical ;  it  makes 
as  alive  only  to  the  effects  vf  external  objects  on  our 
physical  organs;  *  When  we  describe  our  sensations 
of  another's  sorrows  In  condolence,  the  customs  of 
the  world  scarcely  admit  of  rigid  veracity .'— Jomnsoh. 
Perceptions  carry  us  into  the  district  of  science ;  they 
give  us  an  Interest  in  ail  the  surrounding  objects  as  in- 


When  first  the  trembling  eye  receives  the  day, 
External  forms  on  young  perception  play. 

Lahgborkb. 

A  man  of  spirit  or  courage  receives  marks  of  honour, 
or  affronts,  with  very  different  sentiments  from  the 
poltroon :  he  who  bounds  his  happiness  by  the  present 
fleeting  existence  must  be  careful  to  remove  every 
painful  sensation:  we  Judge  of  objects  as  complex  or 
simple,  according  to  the  number  of  perceptions  which 
they  produce  in  us. 

TO  FEEL,  BE  SENSIBLE,  CONSCIOUS. 

From  the  simple  idea  of  a  sense,  the  word  feel  has 
acquired  the  most  extensive  signification  and  applica- 
tion in  our  language,  and  may  be  employed  Indifler- 
•otly  for  all  the  other  terms,  but  not  in  all  cases:  to 
feel  Is  said  of  the  whole  frame,  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly ;  it  is  the  accompaniment  of  existence:  to  be 
sensible,  from  the  Latin  sentio,  is  said  only  of  the 
senses.  It  is  the  property  of  all  living  creatures  to 
feel  pleasure  and  pain  in  a  greater  or  a  leas  degree : 
those  creatures  which  have  not  the  sense  of  hearing 
will  not  be  eonsibls  of  sounds. 

In  the  moral  application,  to  feel*  peculiarly  the  pro- 
'^   *        ;  tots  seatiMe  it  that  oftbe 


•      party  or  act  of  the  heart;  l 

•AbbeOirard:  "  Sentiment,  s 


ation,  percepti 


aadevBtandtng :  aa  ingenuous  mlad/eet*  pate  whew 
It  Is  sensible  of  having  committed  an  errour:  one 
may,  however./**!  aa  well  as  bo  sensible  by  means et 
the  understanding :  a  person/eats  the  value  of  another1* 
services,  he  is  sensible  of  his  kindness. 

One  feels  or  hi  wensibls  of  what  passes  outwardly; 
one  ia  conscious  only  of  what  passes  inwardly,  from 
con  or  cam  and  sdo  to  know  to  oneself:  we  feel  the 
force  of  another's  remark ;  *  The  devout  man  does  not 
only  believe,  but  feels  there  is  a  Deity.'— Addison 
We  are  sensible  of  the  evil  which  must  spring  from 
the  practice  of  vice ;  l  There  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  la 
spirits  by  which  they  apprehend  one  another,  as  our 
senses  do  material  objects ;  and  there  is  no  question  but 
our  souls,  when  they  are  disembodied,  will,  by  this 
faculty,  be  always  sensible  of  the  Divine  presence.'— 
Addison.  We  are  conscious  of  having  Alien  short  of 
our  duty ; 
A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd ; 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacloua  breast, 
For  empire  fbrni'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest.— Day  nam 

FEELING,  SENSATION,  SENSE. 

Footing  and  sensation  express  either  the  particular 
act,  or  the  general  property  of  footing  ;  sense  expresses 
the  general  property,  or  the  particular  mode  of  footing, 
fooling  ia,  as  before  (v.  To  feet),  the  general,  sensation 
and  sense  are  the  special  terms :  tin  footing  n  either 
physical  or  moral;  the  eensation  Is  mostly  physical; 
the  eons*  physical  m  the  general,  and  moral  ia  the  par- 
ticular application. 

We  speak  either  of  the  feeling  or  sensation  of  cold, 
the  feeling  or  sense  of  virtue :  it  Is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  footings  which  are  excited  by  the  catting  of  cork, 
or  the  sharpening  of  a  saw;  '  I  am  sure  the  natural 
feeling,  as  I  have  just  said,  Is  a  far  more  predominant 
ingredient  in  this  war,  than  in  that  of  any  other  thai 
was  ever  waged  by  this  kingdom.'— Buxxa*  The  star 
setion  which  pervades  the  frame  after  bathing  Is  ex- 
ceedlngrygrnteful  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
water ;  » Those  ideas  to  which  any  agreeable  sensation 
is  annexed  are  eeaily  excited,  aa  leaving  behind  them 
the  most  strong  and  permanent  impressions.'— Sosnta- 
vu.Lt.  The  pleasdres  of  sense  are  not  comparable 
with  those  of  Intellect ; 

In  distances  of  things,  their  shapes,  and  ahw, 

Our  reason  judges  better  than  our  eyes ; 

Declares  not  this  the  soul's  pre-eminence, 

Superiour  to,  and  quite  distinct  from  sense  1 

Jairrna. 
The  term  feeling  is  most  adapted  to  ordinary  dis- 
course; sensation  Is  a  term  better  suited  to  the  grave 
or  Fcientiflck style:  a  child  may  talk  of  an  unpleasant 
feeling ;  a  protest  tonal  man  talks  of  the  sensation  of 
giddiness,  a  gnawing  sensation,  or  of  sensations  (torn 
the  rocking  of  a  vessel,  the  uioilon  of  a  carriage,  and 
the  like:  It  Is  our  duty  to  command  and  curb  our  feel- 
ings; It  is  folly  to  watch  every  passing  sensation. 

The  feeling,  in  a  moral  sense,  has  its  seat  In  the 
heart;  It  is  transitory  and  variable;  'Their  king,  out 
of  a  princely  feeling,  wss  sparing  and  compassionate 
towards  his  subjects.*— Bacon.  Sense  has  it*  seat  in 
the  understanding ;  it  is  permanent  and  regular.  We 
may  have  feelings  of  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  the 
like,  which  cannot  be  too  quickly  overpowered,  and 


although  Uieie  is  no  feeling,  however  good,  which 
does  not  require  to  be  kept  under  control  by  a  proper 
sense  of  religion;  'This  Basllius   having  the  quick 


sense  of  a  lover  took  as  though  his  mistress  had  given 
him  a  secret  reprehension.*— himhy. 

FEELING,  SENSIBILITY,  8U8CEPTD31LITT. 
Footing,  in  the  present  case,  is  taken  for  a  positive 
characteristick,  namely,  the  property  of  feeling  {u.To 
feel)  in  a  strong  degree ;  in  this  sense  feeling  expresses 
either  a  particular  act,  or  an  hsbitual  property  of  the 
mind;  sensibility  ia  always  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
beblt.  Traits  of  feeling  m  young  people  are  happy 
omens  in  the  estimation  of  the  preceptor;  *  Gentleness 
Is  native  footing  improved  by  principle.1— Blair.  An 
exquisite  sensibility  is  not  a  desirable  gift;  it  creates 
an  infinite  disproportion  of  paint ;  '  Modesty  Is  a  kind] 
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e*  tralekanddMcate/ssfcsjtathesoul;  it  is  such  an 
exquisite  ssasisilfty,  as  warns  a  woman  to  shun  the 
Urn  appearance  of  any  thing  hurtful.1— Amnion. 
This  term,  like  that  of  /Ming,  may  sometimes  be 
taken  In  a  general  sense,  but  still  tt  expresses  the  Idea 
more  strongly ;  *  By  long  habit  in  carrying  a  burden  we 
lose  in  great  part  our  sensibility  of  its  weight.''— 
Johnson.  feeling  and  sensibility  are  here  taken  as 
moral  properties,  which  are  awakened  as  much  by  the 
operations  of  the  mind  within  itself  as  by  external  ob- 
jects: susceptibility,  from  the  Latin  suscipie  to  take 
or  receive,  designate!  that  property  of  the  body  or  the 
mind  which  consists  in  being  ready  to  take  an  affec- 
tion from  external  objects;  hence  we  speak  of  a  per- 
son's susceptibility  to  take  cold,  or  his  susceptibility 
to  be  affected  with  grief,  Joy,  or  any  other  passion:  If 
an  excess  of  sensibility  be  an  evil,  an  excess  of  sus- 
ceptibilits  is  a  still  greater  evil ;  It  makes  us  a  slave  to 
every  circumstance,  however  trivial,  which  comes 
under  our  notice ;  'It  pleases  me  to  think  that  It  was 
from  a  principle  of  gratitude  In  me,  that  my  mind  was 
susceptible  of  such  generous  transport  (in  my  dreams) 
when  I  thought  myself  repaying  the  kindness  of  my 
Jrtend.'— Bykon. 

HUMAN,  HUMANE. 
Though  both  derived  from  homo  a  man,  they  are 
thus  far  distinguished,  that  tarns*  is  said  of  the  genus, 
and  humane  of  the  species.  The  tasum  race  or  ta- 
rns*, beings  are  opposed  to  the  irrational  part  of  the 
creation ;  a  humans  race  or  a  humans  individual  is 
opposed  to  one  that  Is  cruel  aod  fond  of  inflicting  pain. 
He  who  Is  not  tasum  is  divested  of  the  first  and  distin- 
guishing characteristicks  of  his  kind;  'Christianity 
■as  rescued  tasum  nature  from  that  ignominious 
yoke,  under  which  in  former  times  the  one-half  of 
mankind  groaned.'— Blaol.  He  who  Is  not  humans, 
Is  divested  of  the  most  important  and  elevated  charac- 
taristick  that  belongs  to  his  nature; 
Life,  fillM  with  griefs  distressful  train, 
For  ever  asks  the  tear  tarns**.— Lanohorxb. 


TO  NOURISH,  NURTURE,  CHERISH. 

To  nourish  and  nurture  are  but  variations  from  the 
same  Latin  verb  nutrio;  cherish,  from  the  French 
seer,  and  the  Latin  cams  dear,  to  treat  as  something 
dear  mono. 

The  thing  nourishes,  the  person  nurtures  and 
cherishts  :  to  nourish  is  to  afford  bodily  strength,  to 
supply  the  physical  necessities  of  die  body ;  tonurture 
Is  to  extend  one's  care  to  the  supply  of  all  Its  physical 
necessities,  to  preserve  life,  occasion  growth,  and  in- 
crease vigour :  the  breast  or  the  mother  nourishes  ; 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 

And  assrts*  all  things.— Milton. 
rhe  fostering  care  and  attention  of  the  mother  Nur- 
ture* ;  •  They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  ani- 
mal, and  to  have  nurtured  up  her  young  offspring  with 
conscious  tenderness.'— Bbktlbt.  To  uurturs  is  a 
physical  act ;  to  cherish  is  a  menial  as  well  as  a  physi- 
cal act:  a  mother  nurtures  her  infant  while  It  Is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  her;  she  cherishes  her  child  in 
her  bosom,  and  protects  it  from  every  misfortune,  or 
affords  consolation  in  the  midst  of  all  its  troubles, 
when  it  Is  no  longer  an  Infant ; 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood,  she  *H  cherish  kind 
The  alien  offspring.— Son  ervills. 

TO  FOSTER,  CHERISH.  HARBOUR, 
INDULGE. 

To  fester  Is  probably  connected  with  rather,  In  the 
natural  sense,  to  bring  up  with  a  parent's  care ;  to 
cherish,  from  the  Latin  cams  dear,  is  to  feed  with 
affection ;  to  harbour,  from  a  harbour  or  haven,  Is  to 
provide  with  a  shelter  and  protection ;  to  indulge,  from 
the  Latin  duide  sweet,  Is  to  render  sweet  and  agree- 
able. These  terms  are  all  employed  here  In  the  moral 
acceptation,  to  express  the  idea  of  giving  nourishment 
to  an  object 

To  foster  in  the  mind  is  to  keep  with  care  and  posi- 
tive endeavours:  as  when  one  fosters  prejudices  by 


*n 


^oouragmg  every  thing  wmsh  favour*  them;  'The 
greater  pat*  of  those  who  live  but  to  infuse  malignity 
and  multiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to  foster,  no  de- 
signs to  promote,  nor  any  expectations  of  attaining 
power  by  insolence.'— Johnson.  To  cherish  in  the 
mind  is  to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon ;  as  when  one 
cherishes  good  sentiments,  by  dwelling  upon  them  with 
inward  satisfaction ;  *  As  social  inclinations  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  world,  it  is  the 
duty  and  interest  of  every  individual  to  cherish  and 
improve  them  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.'— Bbrkxlbjy 
To  hwbour  is  to  allow  room  in  the  mind,  and  is  gene- 
rally taken  in  the  worst  sense,  for  giving  admission  to 
that  which  ought  to  be  excluded ;  as  when  one  har  . 
hours  resentment  by  permitting  it  to  have  a  resting 
place  in  the  heart ; 

This  Is  scorn, 
Which  the  fair  soul  of  gentle  Athenais 
Would  ne'er  have  harbour' cL— Lax. 
To  indulge  in  the  mind,  is  to  grve  the  whole  mind  ts> 
any  thing,  to  make  it  the  chief  source  of  pleasure;  as 
when  one  indulges  an  affection,  by  making  the  wiM 
and  the  outward  conduct  bend  to  Its  gratifications; 
*  The  king  (Charles  I.)  would  indulge  no  refinements 
of  casuistry,  however  plausible,  fan  such  delicate  sub* 
jecta,  and  was  resolved,  that  what  depredations  soever 
fortune  should  commit  upon  him,  she  never  should  be- 
reave him  of  his  honour.'— Hums. 

He  who  festers  pride  in  his  breast  lays  up  for  him- 
self a  store  of  mortification  In  his  intercourse  with  the 
world ;  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  cherish  sentiments 
of  tenderness  and  kindness  towards  the  woman  whom 
he  has  made  the  object  of  his  choice;  nothing  evinces 
the  innate  depravity  of  the  human  heart  more  forcibly 
than  the  spirit  of  malice,  which  some  men  harbour  for 
years  together ;  any  affection  of  the  mind,  if  indulged 
beyond  the  hounds  of  discretion,  will  become  a  hurtful 
passion,  that  may  endanger  the  peace  of  society  as 
much  as  that  of  the  individual. 

TO  CARESS,  FONDLE. 

Both  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  endearment; 
caress*  like  cherish,  comes  from  the  French  cseVtr,  ' 
and  chsr,  Latin  comes  dear,  signifying  the  expression 
of  a  tender  sentiment ;  fondle,  from  fond,  Is  a  fre- 
quentative verb,  signifying  to  become  fond  of,  or  ex 
press  one's  fondness  for. 

We  caress  by  words  or  actions;  we  fondle  by  ac- 
tions only :  caresses  are  not  always  unsiittsble ;  but 
fondling,  which  is  the  extreme  of  caressing,  is  not 
less  unfit  for  the  one  who  receives  than  for  the  one 
who  gives:  animals  caress  each  other,  as  the  natural 
mode  of  Indicating  their  affection ;  fondling,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  the  expression  of  perverted  feeling,  is 
peculiar  to  human  beings,  who  alone  abuse  the  facul- 
ties with  which  they  are  endowed. 

TO  CLASP,  HUG,  EMBRACE. 
To  clasp,  from  the  noun  clasp}  signifies  to  my  hold 
of  like  a  clasp  ;  hug,  in  Saxon  hogan,  comes  from  the 
German  hdgen,  which  signifies  to  enclose  with  a  hedse, 
and  figuratively  to  cherish  or  take  special  care  of; 
'embrace,  In  French  embrasser,  Is  compounded  of  en  or 
tm  and  bras  the  arm,  signifying  to  take  or  lock  in  the 


All  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  the  act  of 
enclosing  another  in  one's  arms:  elasp  marks  this  ac- 
tion when  ft  is  performed  with  the  warmth  of  tme 
affection ;  hug  Is  a  ludicrous  sort  of  clasping,  which 
Is  the  consequence  of  Ignorance  and  extravagant  feel 
ing;  embrace  Is  simply  a  mode  of  ordinary  salutation : 
a  parent  will  clasp  his  long-lost  child  in  his  arms  on 
their  remeeting; 

Thy  suppliant. 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees.— Milton. 
A  peasant  in  the  excess  of  his  raptures  would  throw 
his  body,  as  well  as  his  arms,  over  the  object  of  hts 
'    ',  and  stifle  with  hugging  him  whom  ho  meant  to 


love; 


,7a  boy,  assume  a  boy's  dissembled  face, 
That  when  amid  the  fervour  of  the  feast 
The  Tyrian  hugs  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breast, 
Thou  mayest  infuse  thy  venom  in  her  veins. 

Daws* 
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In  the  continental  parti  of  Europe  embracing  between 
males,  as  well  as  females,  it  universal  on  meeting  after 
a  long  absence,  or  on  taking  leave  for  a  length  of 
time;  embraces  are  sometimes  given  in  England  be- 
tween near  relatives,  but  in  no  other  case ;  'The  king 
at  length  having  kindly  reproached  Helim  for  de- 
priving him  so  long  of  such  a  brother,  embraced  hei- 
sora  with  the  greatest  tenderness.'— Annisoic. 

Clasp  may  also  be  employed  in  the  same  sense  for 
other  objects  besides  persons ; 
Some  more  aspiring  catch  the  neighbouring  shrub, 
With  clasping  tendrils,  and  invest  her  branch. 

Cowrn. 
Embrace  may  be  employed  figuratively  In  the  sense  of 
including  (».  Comprehend), 

INDULGENT,  FOND. 
Indulgent  signifies  disposed  to  indulge;  fond,  from 
to  Jf*4  signifies  trying  to  find,  longing  for. 

Indulgence  lies  more  in  forbearing  from  the  exercise 
of  authority ;  fondness  in  the  outward  behaviour  and 
endearments :  they  may  both  arise  from  an  excess  of 
kindness  or  love ;  but  the  former  is  of  a  less  objection- 
able character  than  the  latter.    Indulgence  may  be 
sometimes  wrong;  but  fondness  is  seldom  right:  an 
indulgent  parent  is  seldom  a  prudent  parent;  but  a 
fund  parent  does  not  rise  above  a  fool :  all  who  have 
the  care  of  young  people  should  occasionally  relax 
from  the  strictness  of  the  disciplinarian,  and  show  an 
indulgence  where  a  suitable  opportunity  offers;  a  fend 
mother  takes  away  from  the  value  of  indulgence*  by 
an  invariable  compliance  with  the  humours  of  her 
children:  however,  when  applied  generally  or  ab- 
stractedly, they  are  both  taken  in  a  good  sense ; 
God  then  thro'  all  ereation  gives,  we  find, 
Sufficient  marks  of  an  indulgent  mind  — Jekthb. 
While,  for  a  while  his  fond  paternal  care, 
Feasts  us  with  every  joy  our  state  can  bear.— Jkxyhs. 

AMOROUS,  LOSING,  FOND. 

Amorous,  from  csu>r  love,  signifies  frill  of  love ; 
loving^  the  act  of  leving,  that  is,  of  continually 
loving;  fond  has  the  same  signification  as  given 
under  the  head  of  Indulgent,  fond. 

These  epithets  are  all  used  to  mark  the  excess  or 
distortion  of  a  tender  sentiment.  Amorous  is  taken 
in  a  criminal  sense,  loving  and  fend  in  a  contemptuous 
sense:  an  indiscriminate  and  dishonourable  attach- 
ment to  the  fair  sex  characterizes  the  amorous  man ; 
*  I  shall  range  all  old  amorous  dotards  under  the  de- 
nomination of  grinners.'— Stbblk.  An  overweening 
and  childish  attachment  to  any  object  marks  the  leving 
and  fond  person. 

Loving  is  lees  dishonourable  than  fond :  men  may 
be  loving; 

So  loving  to  my  mother 

That  he  would  not  let  ev*n  the  winds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly.— Shaxsfkars. 
Children,  females,  and  brntes  may  be /sad;  ♦I'm  a 
foolish  fond  wife.'— Anoisoif.  Those  who  have  not 
a  well  regulated  affection  for  each  other  will  be  loving 
by  fits  and  starts ;  children  and  animals  who  have  no 
control  over  their  appetites  will  be  apt  to  be  fond  of 
those  who  indulge  them.  An  amorous  temper  should 
be  suppressed;  a  loving  temper  should  be  regulated; 
a  fend  temper  should  be  checked.  When  loving  and 
fond  are  spoiled  generally,  they  may  sometimes  be 
taken  In  a  good  or  indifferent  sense ; 

This  place  may  seem  for  shepherds'  leisure  made, 

So  lovingly  these  elms  unite  their  shade.-~-Paii.urs. 
1  My  impatience  for  your  return,  my  anxiety  for  your 
welfare,  and  my  fondneme  for  my  dear  Ulysses,  were 
the  only  distempers  that  preyed  upon  my  life.'— An- 
nuo*, i 

*   AMIABLE,  LOVELY,  BELOVED. 

Amiable,  in  Latin  amabiUs,  from  emo  and  habilie, 
signifies  fit  to  be  loved ;  lovely,  compounded  of  love 
and  ly  or  like,  signifies  like  that  which  we  love:  be- 
loved, having  or  receiving  love. 

The  first  two  express  the  fitness  of  an  object  to 
awaken  the  sentiment  of  love;  the  latter  expresses 


the  state  of  being  in  actual  possession  of  that  love. 
The  amiable  designates  that  sentiment  in  its  most  spi- 
ritual form,  as  it  is  awakened  by  purely  spiritual  ob 
Jects;  the  lovely  applies  to  this  sentiment  as  it  is 
awakened  by  sensible  objects. 

One  is  amiable  according  to  the  qualities  of  the 
heart :  one  Is  lovely  according  to  the  external  figure 
and  manners :  one  is  beloved  according  to  the  circum- 
stances that  bring  him  or  her  Into  connexion  with 
others.  Hence  it  is  that  things  as  well  as  persons  may 
be  lovely  or  beloved ;  but  persons  only,  or  that  which 
is  personal,  Is  amiable; 

Sweet  Auburn,  lovelieet  village  of  the  plain. 

Goldsmith. 
Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  sslvs'rf, 
If  all  could  so  become  it— Shaxsfsasjc 
An  amiable  disposition,  without  a  lovely  person, 
will  render  a  person  beloved ;  '  Tully  has  a  very  beau- 
tiful gradation  of  thoughts  to  show  how  amiable  virtue 
is.    "  We  love  a  virtuous  man,"  says  be,  "  who  lives 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  although  we  are 
altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can  re- 
ceive from  it  no  manner  of  benefit."  '—Anmson.    It 
is  distressing  to  see  any  one  who  is  lovely  in  person 
unemiablo  in  character 

AMICABLE,  FRIENDLY. 

Amicable,  from  amicus  a  friend,  signifies  able  or  fit 
for  a  friend ;  friendly,  like  a  friend.  The  word  aniens 
comes  from  emo  to  love,  and  friend  in  the  northern 
languages  from  fregan  to  love.  Amicable  and  frttndtv 
therefore  both  denote  the  tender  sentiment  of  good- 
will which  all  men  ought  to  bear  one  to  another ;  but 
amicable  rather  implies  a  negative  sentiment,  a  free 
dom  from  discordance ;  and  friendly  a  positive  feeling 
of  regard,  the  absence  of  indifference. 

We  make  an  amicable  accommodation,  and  a 
friendly  visit  It  is  a  happy  thing  when  people  who 
have  been  at  variance  can  amicably  adjust  all  their 
disputes.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  charms  of  society 
than  a  friendly  correspondence. 

Amicable  is  always  said  of  persons  who  have  been 
In  connexion  with  each  oilier ;  friendly  may  be  applied 
to  those  who  are  perfect  strangers.  Neighbours  most 
always  endeavour  to  live  amicably  with  each  other; 
1  What  first  presents  Itself  to  be  recommended  Is  a  dis- 
position averse  to  offence,  and  desirous  of  cultivating 
harmony,  and  amicable  intercourse  in  society.'- 
Buna.  Travellers  should  always  endeavour  to  keep 
up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  wher- 
ever they  come; 

Who  slake  his  thirst;  who  spread  the  friendly  board 

To  give  the  famish'd  Beiisarius  food  T— Phillips. 

The  abstract  terms  of  the  preceding  qualities  admit 
of  no  variation  but  in  the  signification  of  friendship, 
which  marks  an  individual  feeling  only ;  to  live  ami- 
cably, or  In  amity  with  all  men,  is  a  point  of  Christian 
duty,  but  we  cannot  live  in  friendship  with  all  men, 
since  friendship  must  be  confined  to  a  few  ; 
Beasts  of  each  kind  their  fellows  spare ; 
Bear  lives  in  amity  with  bear.— Johksoh. 

1  Every  man  might,  in  die  multitudes  that  swarm  about 
him,  find  some  kindred  mind  with  which  he  could  unite 
in  confidence  wad  friendship:— Johhsok. 

AFFECTION,  LOVE. 

Affection  denotes  the  state  of  being  kindly  affected 
towards  a  person ;  love,  in  Low  German  leeve,  High 
German  Uebe,  from  the  English  lief,  Low  German  Iccf, 
High  German  lieb  dear  or  pleasing,  the  Lathi  hbet  it  is 
pleasing,  and  by  metathesis  from  the  Greek  eWXsf  dear, 
signifies  the  state  of  holding  a  person  dear. 

These  words  express  two  sentiments  of  the  heart 
which  do  honour  to  human  nature ;  they  are  the  bonds 
by  which  mankind  are  knit  to  each  other.  Both  imply 
good-will:  but  affection  is  a  tender  sentiment  that 
dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  object;  love  Is  a  tender 
sentiment  accompanied  with  longing  for  the  object:  we 
cannot  have  love  without  affection,  but  we  may  have 
affection  without  love. 

Levels  the  natural  sentiment  between  near  relatione: 
affection  subsists  between  those  who  are  less  intimately 
connected,  being  the  consequence  either  of  relationship, 
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fHeumntp,  or  long  InteMotne;  it  to  the  sweetener  of 
human  society,  which  carries  with  it  a  thousand 
charms,  In  all  the  raxied  modes  of  kindness  which  it 
gives  birth  to;  it  is  not  so  active  aa  fees,  but  it  diffuses 
fcaelf  wider,  and  embraces  a  larger  number  of  objects. 
Love  is  powerful  in  its  effects,  awakening  vivid  sen- 
timents of  pleasure  or  pain ;  it  Is  a  passkm  exclusive, 
restless,  and  capricious.  Affection  is  a  chastened  feel- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  understanding ;  ifpromtoes 
no  more  pleasure  than  it  gives,  and  has  but  few  alloys. 
Marriage  may  begin  with  tees  ;  but  it  ought  to  termi- 
nate in  affectum; 

But  thou,  whose  years  are  more  to  mine  allied, 
No  fate  my  vow'd  affection  shall  divide 
From  thee,  heroic  youth!— Dbydeh. 
•The  poets,  the  moralists,  the  painters,  in  all  their  de- 
scriptions, allegories,  and  pictures,  have  represented 
love  as  a  soft  torment,  a  bitter  sweet,  a  pleasing  pain,  or 
an  agreeable  distress.'— Annuo*. 

AFFECTIONATE,  KIND,  FOND. 

Affectionate  denotes  the  quality  of  having  affection 
(m.  Affection,) ;  kind,  from  the  word  kind  kindred  or 
family,  denotes  the  quality  or  feeling  engendered  by 
the  family  tie;  /sad,  from  to  find,  denotes  a  vehement 
attachment  to  a  thing. 

Affectionate  and  fond  characterise  feelings,  or  the 
expression  of  those  feelings;  kind  is  an  epithet  applied 
to  outward  actions,  as  well  as  inward  feelings ;  a  dis- 
position is  affectionate  or  fond ;  a  behaviour  is  kind. 

Affection  U  a  settled  state  of  the  mind ;  kAndneeet  a 
temporary  state  of  feeling,  mostly  discoverable  by  some 
outward  sign :  both  are  commendable  and  honourable, 
as  to'the  nature  of  the  feelings  themselves,  the  objects 
of  the  feelings,  and  the  maimer  in  which  they  display 
themselves;  the  understanding  always  approves  the 
kindneee  which  affection  dictates,  or  that  which  springs 
from  a  lender  heart.  Fondness  is  a  less  respectable 
feeling;  it  ie  sometimes  the  excess  of  affection,  or  an 
extravagant  mode  of  expressing  it,  or  an  attachment  to 
an  infeiiour  object. 

A  person  is  affectionate,  who  has  the  object  of  his 
regard  strongly  in  his  mind,  who  participates  in  his 
pleasures  and  pains,  and  is  pleased  with  his  society. 
A  person  is  kind,  who  expresses  a  tender  sentiment,  or 
does  any  service  in  a  pleasant  manner ;  *  Our  saluta- 
tions were  very  hearty  on  both  sides,  consisting  of 
many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and  affectionate  looks 
which  we  cast  upon  one  another.'— ALmson.  A  per- 
son to  fond,  who  caresses  an  object,  or  makes  It  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  himself;  •  Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride 
and  luxury,  a  foolish  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great 
fondneoo  for  the  present  world.*— Anntsos. 

Relatives  should  be  affectionate  to  each  other :  we 
should  be  kind  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  our  ktnd- 
neee:  children  are  fond  of  whatever  affords  them 
pleasure,  or  of  whoever  gives  them  indulgences. 

ATTACHMENT.  AFFECTION, 
INCLINATION. 
Attachment  respects  persons  and  things;  affection 
(v.  Affection)  regards  persons  only ;  inclinations**  re- 
spect lo  things  mostly,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  objects 

as  it  regards  persons,  is  not  so  power ral 
or  solid  as  affection.  Children  are  attacked  to  those 
who  will  minister  to  their  gratifications :  they  have  an 
affection  for  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives. 

Attachment  is  sometimes  a  tender  sentiment  between 
the  persons  of  different  sexes ;  affection  Is  an  affair- of 
the  heart  without  distinction  of  sex.  The  passing  at- 
tackwente  of  young  people  are  seldom  entitled  to  serious 
notice;  although  sometimes  they  may  ripen  by  long 
intercourse  into  a  laudable  and  steady  affection; 
« Though  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  a 
great  master  in  the  early  science  of  the  times,  Solon 
mixed  with  cheerfulness  in  society,  and  did  not  bold 
back  from  those  tender  ties  and  attachments  which  con- 
nect a  man  to  the  world.'— Cumberland.  Nothing  is 
so  deltgbtftil  as  to  see  affection  among  brothers  and 
sisters ;  *  When  t  was  sent  to  school,  the  gayety  of  my 
look,  and  the  liveliness  of  my  loquacity,  soon  gained 
me  admission  to  hearts  not  yet  fortified  against  affec- 
tion by  artifice  or  interest'— Jobhsom.    Attachment  is 


more  powerful  than  inclination;  the  lattei  is  a  rising 
sentiment,  the  forerunner  of  attachment,  which  is  posi- 
tive and  fixed ;  *  I  am  glad  that  he  whom  I  must  have 
loved  from  duty,  whatever  he  had  been,  is  such  a  one 
as  I  can  love  from  inclination.'— Steels. 

As  respects  things  generally,  attachment  and  inclina- 
tion are  similarly  distinguished.  We  strive  to  obtain 
that  to  which  we  are  attacked;  but  an  inclination  sel- 
dom leads  to  any  effort  for  possession.  Little  minds 
are  always  betraying  their  attachment  to  trifles.  It  is 
the  character  of  indifference  not  to  show  an  inclina- 
tion to  any  thing.  Attackmente  are  formed ;  inclinor 
tione  arise  of  themselves. 

Interest,  similarity  of  character,  or  habit  give  rise  to 
attachment;  *  The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an  attach- 
ment to  their  own  country.' — Addison.  A  natural 
warmth  of  temper  gives  birth  to  various  tneUnetione  ; 
4  A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  properly  a  willing 
of  that  thing ;  and  yet,  in  matters  of  duty,  men  fre- 
quently reckon  it  for  such.'— South. 

Suppress  the  first  inclinationlo  gaming,  lest  it  grows 
into  an  attachment. 

BENEVOLENCE.  BENIGNITY,  HUMANITY, 
KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 

Benevolence,  from  bene  and  veto  to  will,  signifies 
wishing  weU;  benignity,  in  Latin  benignitac,  from 
bene  and  gigno,  signifies  the  quality  or  disposition  for 
producing  good ;  humanity,  in  French  humanitf,  Latin 
kumemitoM  from  kumanne  and  homo,  signifies  the  qua- 
lity of  belonging  to  a  man.  or  having  what  is  com- 
mon to  man;  kindneee  is  the  abstract  quality  of  kind 
(v.  Affectionate) ;  tendemeee,  the  abstract  quality  of 
Under,  from  the  Latin  toner,  Greek  rtphv- 

Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  in  the  will ;  humanity 
lies  in  the  heart;  kindnees  and  tendemeeo  In  the  ntfVc- 


tions:  benevolence  indicates  a  general  good  will  to  all 
mankind ;  benignity  a  particular  goodwill,  flowing 
out  of  certain  relations ;  humanity  is  a  general  tone 
of  feeling ;  kindneee  and  tendemeee  are  particular 
modes  of  feeling. 

BenevoUnce  consists  in  the  wish  or  intention  to  do 
good ;  it  is  confined  to  no  station  or  object :  the  bene- 
volent man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  benevolence 
will  be  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good:  benignity  is  always  associated  with 
power,  and  accompanied  with  condescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moral 
excellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  virtue ;  when 
taken  in  this  acceptation,  benignity,  humanity,  kind- 
neee, and  tendemeee  are  but  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  fo  the  communi- 
cating of  happiness;  humanity  is  concerned  in  the 
removal  of  evil.  Benevolence  Is  common  to  the 
Creator  and  his  creatures;  it  differs  only  in  degree; 
the  former  has  the  knowledge  and  power  as  well  as 
the  will  to  do  good ;  man  often  has  the  will  to  do  good 
without  having  the  power  to  carry  It  into  effect ;  *  I 
have  heard  say,  thai  Pope  Clement  XI.  never  passes 
through  the  people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and 
ask  his  benediction,  but  the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  from 
his  eyes.  This  must  proceed  from  an  imagination  that 
he  to  the  father  of  all  tlftese  people,  and  that  he  Is 
touched  with  so  extensive  a  benevolence,  that  it  breaks 
out  into  a  passion  of  tears.' — Steels.  Benignity  is 
ascribed  to  the  stars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes;  Ignorant 
and  superstitious  people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good 
fortune  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  stars  rather  than 
to  the  gracious  dispensations  of  Providence ;  (A  con- 
stant benignity  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man's  actions,  has 
effects  more  useful  to  those  whom  you  oblige,  and  to 
less  ostentatious  in  yourself.*— Stssls.  Humanity 
belongs  to  man  only ;  it  is  his  peculiar  characteristick, 
and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  his  boast;  when  he  throws 
off1  this  his  distinguish  I  off  badge,  he  loses  every  thing 
valuable  in  him ;  it  is  a  virtue  that  to  indispensable  in 
bto  present  suffering  condition :  humanity  is  as  uni- 
versal in  its  application  as  benevolence;  wherever 
there  to  distress,  humanity  flies  to  its  relief  ; '  The 
greatest  wits  I  have  conversed  with  are  men  eminent 
for  their  humanity. '—Addison.  Kindneee  and  tender- 
neee  are  partial  modes  of  affection,  confined  to  those 
who  know  or  are  related  to  each  other :  we  are  kind 
to  friends  and  acquaintances,  tender  towards  those 
who  are  near  and  dear:  kindneee  to  a  mode  of  anec- 
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thm  moat  fitted  for  sodeil>erngs;  k  to  wtwt  every  one 
cu  show,  and  way  one  to  pleased  to  receive;  *  Aens- 
ficenee,  would  the  followers  of  Epicurus  say,  to  oil 
founded  in  wenkneei :  and  whatever  be  pretended,  the 
kindness  Uiat  peeselh  between  men  and  men  to  by 
vvvrj  man  directed  to  himself,  Tbie  it  mnet  be  eon- 
finned  to  of  a  piece  with  that  hopeful  phUneophy  which, 
having  patched  man  up  out  of  the  four  element*,  at- 
tributes hto  being  to  chance.'— Grove.  Tenderness  to 
a  eute  of  feeling  that  to  occationaliy  acceptable:  the 
young  and  the  weak  demand  tenderness  from  those 
who  etaod  In  4he  clotest  connexion  with  them,  but 
ibis  feeling  may  be  carried  to  an  excess  so  as  to  injure 
the  object  on  which  it  to  fixed;  *  Dependence  to  a  per- 
petoal  call  upon  humanity,  and  a  greater  incitement  to 
tenderness  and  pity  than  any  other  motive  whatso- 
ever.'—Addisom. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situation  in  life  which 
preclude  the  exercise  of  benevolence :  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  other*  happy,  the  oonevolont  man  re- 
joices in  seeing  them  so;  the  benign  influence  of  a 
benevolent  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
hie  dominions ;  benignity  to  a  becoming  attribute  for  a 


prince,  when  it  does  not  lead  him  to  sanction  vice  by 
in  Impunity ;  It  to  highly  to  be  applauded  in  him  as  far 
as  it  renders  Mm  forgiving  of  minor  oflbnces,  gracious 


to  all  who  are  deserving  of  his  favours,  and  ready  to 
afford  a  gratification  to  all  whom  It  to  in  hto  power  to 
serve:  the  multiplied  mtofortunes  to  which  all  men  are 
exposed  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  humanity, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth,  power,  and  talent,  to  peculiar  to  no  situation  of 
life ;  even  the  profession  of  arms  does  not  exclude  hu- 
manity from  the  breasts  of  its  followers :  and  when  we 
observe  men's  habits  of  thinking  in  various  situations, 
we  may  remark  that  the  soldier,  with  arms  by  hto  side, 
to  commonly  more  humans  than  the  partisan  with  arms 
In  hto  hands.  Kindness  to  always  an  amiable  feeling, 
and  in  a  grateful  mind  always  begets  kindness;  but  it 
to  sometimes  ill  bestowed  upon  selfish  people  who  re- 
quite it  by  making  fresh  exactions ;  tenderness  to  fre- 
Suently  little  better  than  an  amiable  weakness,  when 
(reeled  to  a  wrong  end,  and  fixed  on  an  improper  ob- 
ject ;  the  false  teniemese  of  parents  has  often  been  the 
ruin  of  children. 

LOVti;  FRIENDSHIP. 

Love  (v.  Affection)  to  a  term  of  very  extensive  im- 
port ;  It  may  he  either  taken  in  the  most  general  sense 
for  every  strong  and  passionate  attachment,  or  only  for 
such  as  subsist  between  the  sexes ;  in  either  of  which 
cases  h  has  features  by  which  it  has  been  easily  distin- 
guished from  friendship. 

Jjove  subsists  between  members  of  the  same  family ; 
It  springs  out  of  their  natural  relationship,  and  to  kept 
alive  by  their  close  Intercourse  and  constant  inter- 
change of  kindnesses:  friendship  excludes  the  Idea  of 
any  lender  and  natural  relationship ;  nor  to  It,  like 
love,  to  be  found  in  children,  but  to  confined  to  maturer 
years ;  h  to  formed  by  time,  by  circumstances,  by  con- 
gruity  of  character,  and  sympathy  of  sentiment  J*se 
always  operates  with  ardour;  friendship  \%  remarkable 
for  Orranasi  and  constancy.  Love  to  peculiar  to  no 
station  it  Is  to  be  found  equally  among  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned :  friendship  to 
of  nobler  growth ;  It  finds  admittance  only  into  minds 
of  a  loftier  make ;  it  cannot  be  felt  by  men  of  an  ordi- 
nary etamp. 

Both  love  and  friendship  an  gratified  by  seeking  toe 
good  of  the  object;  but  love  Is  more  selfish  in  Its  nature 
than  friendship ;  In  indulging  another  It  seeks  its  own, 
and  when  this  Is  not  to  be  obtained,  it  will  change  Into 
the  contrary  passion  of  hatred;  friendship,  on  the 
other  hand,  Is  altogether  disinterested,  It  makes  sacri- 
fices of  every  description,  and  knows  no  limits  to  Its 
sacrifice.  As  love  is  a  passion,  It  has  afl  the  erronra  at- 
tendant noon  passion  ;  but  friendship^  which  Is  an  af- 
fection tempered  by  reason,  Is  exempt  from  every  such 
exceptionable  quality.  Love  to  blind  to  the  faults  of 
the  object  of  its  devotion;  it  adores,  h  idolises,  it  to 
fond,  It  is  foolish :  friendship  sees  fruits,  and  strives  to 
correct  them ;  it  aims  to  render  theobjeot  more  worthy 
of  esteem  and  regard.  Jjove  to  capricious,  humour- 
some,  and  changeable ;  It  will  not  bear  contradiction, 
disappointment,  nor  any  cross  or  untoward  clrcum- 
friendship  to  stable;  It  withstands  the  rudest 


to  unchanged  by  taws  _    _ 

verstty ;  neither  the  smiles  nor  frowns  of  fortune  an 
change  its  form ,  fcs  serene  and  placid  countenanos  la 
unrufled  by  the  rude  blasts  of  adversity;  tt  rejoioaa 
and  sympathises  in  prosperity ;  it  cheers,  consoles,  and 
aaatots  In  advemtiy. .  Love  to  exclusive  In  tea  nature;  it 
insists  upon  a  devotion  to  a  single  object;  it  to  Jealous) 
of  any  intrusion  from  otbem:  friendship  to  liberal  and 


I  relation,  k 
eta  onlybe- 


a  graceful  step,  are  the  authors  of 
fine  sentiment,  a  good  heart,  and  a 
promoters  of  friendship:  love  w 


;  it  to  bounded  by  tL  _ 
prudence;  hto  not  confined  as  to  thai 
the  nature  of  the  objects. 

When  love  to  not  produced  by  any  ■ 
has  Its  groundwork  in  sexuality,  and  subsists  only  bi 
tween  persons  of  different  sexes ;  In  this  case  It  has  all 
the  former  faults  with  which  it  is  chargeable  to  a  still 
greater  degree,  and  others  peculiar  to  itself;  It  to  even 
more  settah,  mora  capricious,  more  changeable,  and 
more  exclusive,  than  when  subsisting  between  persona 
of  tbessjneUndred.    X^estomthtecasaaaunresnoav 
able  in  its  choke  of  an  object,  as  It  to  extravagant  In  tta 
regards  of  the  object ;  It  is  formed  without  examina- 
tion;  it  is  the  effect  of  a  sudden  glance,  the  work  of  a 
moment,  In  which  the  heart  la  taken  by  surprise,  and 
the  understanding  to  discarded :  friendship,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  entire  work  of  the  understanding ;  Is 
doss  not  admit  of  the  senses  or  the  heart  to  have  any 
undue  influence  in  the  choice.    A  fine  eye,  a  Ink  hand, 
...  ..._  ^        .        (love;  talent, virtu*) 

a  sound  head,  are  the 
promoters  of  friendship;  love  wants  no  excitement 
from  personal  merit;  friendship  cannot  be  produced 
without  merit    Time,  which  to  the  consolidate*  of 
friendships  is  the  destroyer  of  love;  aa  object  inure 
vklently  chosen  Is  as  carelessly  thrown  aside ;  and  that 
which  was  not  chosen  for  its  merits,  to  eddom  rejected 
for  its  demerits,  the  fruit  lying  rather  m  the  butoour 
of  love,  which  can  abate  of  in  ardour  as  the  novelty 
of  the  thing  ceases,  and  transfer  itself  to  other  ob- 
jects: friendship,  oo  the  other  band,  to  alow  and  cau- 
tious In  choosing,  and  still  more  gradual  In  the  con- 
firmation, as  It  rests  on  virtue  and  excellence ;  It  grows 
onlv  with  the  growth  of  one's  acquaintance,  and  ripens 
with  the  maturity  of  esteem.     Love,  while  K  lasts, 
subsists  even  by  those  very  means  which  may  seem 
rather  calculated  to  extinguish  it;  namely,  caprice, 
disdain,  cruelty,  absence,  Jealousy,  and  the  like; 
Bo  every  passion,  but  fond  love, 
Unto  ha  own  redress  does  move— Wallxs. 
Friendship  is  supported  by  nothing  artificial ;  It  de- 
pends upon  •reciprocity  of  esteem,  which  nothing  but 
solid  qualities  can  ensure  or  render  durable ; 
For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease, 
And  quenched  to  with  Cupid's  greater  flame, 
But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress, 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame. 

Sraxsaa. 
In  the  last  place,  love  when  misdirected  to  I 
and  mischievous ;  in  ordinary  cases  it  awakens  I 
inc  hopes  and  delusive  dreams,  which  end  In  dtoap 
potntment  and  mortification ;  and  In  some  cases  taw 
the  origin  of  the  most  frightful  evils ;  there  to  nothing 
more  atrocious  than  wbst  has  owed  its  origin  to 
slighted  love:  but  friendship,  even  if  mistaken,  will 
awaken  no  other  feeljng  than  that  of  pity  ;  when  a 
friend  proves  faithless  or  wicked,  he  to  lamented  aa  one 
who  has  fallen  from  the  high  estate  to  which  we 
thought  him  entitled. 


LOVER,  SUITOR,  WOOER. 

Lover  signifies  literally  one  who  loves,  and  to  apptt 
cable  to  any  object ;  there  are  lovers  of  money,  and 
lovers  of  wine,  lovers  of  things  Individually,  and  things 
collectively,  that  Is,  lovers  of  particular  women  iu  the 
good  sense,  or  lovers  of  women  In  the  bad  sense,  but 
lover,  taken  absolutely,  signifies  one  who  feels  or  pro- 
fesses bis  love  for  a  female :  *  It  Is  very  natural  for  a 
young  friend,  and  a  young  lover,  to  think  the  persona 
they  love  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  please  them.'— 
Pops.  The  suitor  to  one  who  sues  and  strives  after  a 
thing;  the  term  to  eqoaRy  undefined  as  to  the  object, 
but  may  be  employed  for  such  as  sue  for  favours  from 
their  inperlours,  or  erne  for  the  affections  and  person  of 
a  female;  'What  pleasure  can  It  be  to  be  throng** 
with  petitioners,  and  those  perhaps  suitors  for  the 
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same  thing  r-> South.  The  wooer  to  only  a  species  of 
lover,  who  wooe  or  solicits  the  kind  regards  of  a  fe- 
male ;  *  I  am  glad  this  pereelof  wooer*  are  so  reason- 
able, for  thereto  not  one  of  them  but  I  dote  on  bis  very 
absence.'— Shaxofsars.  When  applied  to  toe  same 
abject,  namely,  the  female  sex,  the  louer  is  employed 
or  persons  of  all  ranks,  who  are  equally  alive  to  the 
lender  passion  of  low :  ouster  is  a  title  adapted  to  that 
class  of  life  where  all  the  genuine  affections  of  human 
nature  are  adulterated  by  a  false  refinement,  or  entirely 
lost  in  other  passions  of  a  guilty  nature.  Wooer  is  a 
tender  and  passionate  tide,  which  is  adapted  to  that 
class  of  beings  that  live  only  in  poetry  and  romance. 
There  Is  most  sincerity  in  the  lover,  he  simply  proffers 
his  love;  there  is  most  ceremony  In  the  euHor,  he  pre- 
fers his  suit;  there  to  most  ardour  in  the  wooer,  be 
makes  bis  vows. 


GALLANT,  BEAU,  SPARK. 

These  words  convey  nothing  respectful  of  the  person 
10  whom  tbey  are  applied ;  but  the  first,  as  is  evident 
from  its  derivation,  has  something  in  It  to  recommend 
ft  to  mention  above  the  others:  as  true  valour  to  ever 
associated  with  a  regard.for  the  fair  sex,  a  gallant  man 
will  always  be  a  foiianr  when  he  can  render  the  female 
any  service ;  sometimes,  however,  Mb  gallantries  may 
be  such  as  to  do  them  barm  rather  than  good ; 

The  god  of  wit,  and  light,  and  arts, 

With  all  acquir'd  and  natural  parts, 

Was  an  unfortunate  gallant.— &wirr. 
Insignificance  and  effeminacy  characterise  the  been  or 
fine  gentleman;  he  to  the  woman's  man— the  bumble 
servant  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lacquey ; 

His  pride  began  to  interpose, 

Preferr'd  before  a  crowd  of  oeau2.-»Swirr. 
The  epark  has  not  a  spore,  of  that  tire  which  shows 
Itself  in  impertinent  puerilities ;  it  is  applicable  to 
youth  who  are  just  broke  loose  from  school 
and  eager  to  display  their  manhood ; 

Oft  it  has  been  my  lot  to  mark 

A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark.— Mutates. 


or  college, 


MALEVOLENT,  MALICIOUS,  MALIGNANT. 

These  words  have  att  theirdertvation  from  state*  bad : 
that  to,  malevolent,  wishing  ill :  moKciouo  (v.  Malice), 
having  an  evil  disposition;  and  sioifeaoat,  having  an 
evil  tendency. 

Malevolence  has  a  deep  root  In  the  heart,  and  to  a 
settled  part  of  the  character ;  we  denominate  the  per- 
son malevolent,  to  designate  the  ruling  temper  of  his 
mind:  malieioueneee  may  be  applied  as  an  epithet  to 
particular  pans  of  a  man's  character  or  conduct;  one 
may  have  a  malieunu  Joy  or  pleasure  in  seeing  the  dis- 
tresses of  another:  maUgnitg  Is  not  employed  to 
characterize  the  person,  but  the  thing ;  themaJfem'ty  of 
a  design  to  estimated  by  the  degree  of  mischief  which 
was  Intended  to  be  done.  Whenever  maletobsnce  has 
taken  possession  of  the  heart,  all  the  sources  of  good- 
will are  dried  up;  a  stream  of  evil  runs  through  the 
whole  frame,  and  contaminates  every  moral  feeling; 
the  being  who  to  under  such  an  unhappy  Influence 
neither  thinks  nor  does  any  thing  but  what  to  evil ;  *  I 
have  often  known  very  lasting  malevolence  excited  by 
unlucky  censurea'-^JoHaso*.  A  malieunu  disposi- 
tion Is  that  branch  of  malevolence  which  is  the  next  to 
it  In  the  blackness  of  its  character ;  it  differs,  however, 
In  this,  that  malice  win,  in  general,  lie  dormant,  until  it 
to  provoked; 

.    Greatness,  the  earnest  of  malicious  Fate 
For  future  wo,  was  never  meant  a  good. 

Southkem. 
Bat  malevolence  to  as  active  and  unceasing  in  its  ope- 
rations for  mischief,  as  lis  opposite,  benevolence,  to  in 
wishing  and  doing  good. 

Malicioue  and  malignant  are  both  applied  to  things ; 
ant  the  former  to  applied  to  those  which  are  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  the  latter  to  objects  purely  inanimate: 
a  story  or  tale  to  termed  «uiticteua,  which  emanates 
from  a  malicious  disposition ;  a  star  Is  termed  malig- 
nant, which  to  supposed  to  have  a  bad  or  malignant 


Still  borroor  reigns,  a  dreary  twilight  round, 
Of  struggling  night  and  day  malignant  mix'd 

Thomson. 

MALICE,  RANCOUR,  SPITE,  GRUDGE,  PIQUE. 

Malice,  in  Latin  meh'tio,  from  mains  bed,  signifies 
the  very  essence  of  badness  lying  in  the  heart :  ran- 
cour (v.  Hatred)  to  only  continued  hatred:  the  former 
requires  no  external  cause  to  provoke  It,  it  Is  inherent 
in  the  mind ;  the  latter  must  be  caused  by  some  per- 
sonal offence.  Malice  Is  properly  the  love  of  evil  for 
evil's  sake,  and  is,  therefore,  confined  to  no  number  or 
quality  of  objects,  and  limited  by  no  circumstance ; 
rancosr,  as  it  depends  upon  external  objects  for  its 
existence,  so  it  to  confined  to  suoh  objects  only  as  are 
liable  to  cause  displeasure  or  anger :  italic*  will  impel 
a  man  to  do  mischief  to  those  who  have  not  injured 
him,  and  are  perhaps  strangers  to  him ; 

If  any  chance  has  hither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamedes,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
Who  sufler'dfrom  the  mote* of  the  times. 

Davnav. 
Rancour  can  subsist  only  between  those  who  have  had 
sufficient  connexion  to  be  at  variance;  'Party Spirit 
fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  rancour.1— Addison . 

9pite,  from  the  Italian  dinette  and  the  French 
despite  denotes  a  petty  kind  of  states,  or  disposition 
to  offend  another  in  trifling  matters ;  it  may  be  in  the 
temper  of  the  person,  or  it  may  have  tts  source  in  some 
external  provocation :  children  often  show  their  spits 
to  each  other; 

Can  beav'nly  minds  such  high  resentment  show, 

Or  exercise  their  epite  in  human  wo  1— Darnan. 

Grades,  connected  with  grumble  and  growl,  and 
sieve,  from  pike,  denoting  the  prick  of  a  pointed  in* 
strument,  are  employed  for  that  particular  state  of 
raneeroMO  or  spiteful  feeling  which  to  occasioned  by 
personal  ofleaccs:  the  grudge  to  that  which  has  long 


The  god  of  wit,  to  show  bis  grudge, 
Clapp'd  asses'  ears  upon  the  judge.— I 
The  pique  to  that  which  to  of  recent  date :  *  You  may 
be  sure  the  ladies  are  not  wanting,  on  their  side,  iu 
cherishing  and  improving  these  Important  pique*, 
which  divide  the  town  almost  into  as  many  parties  as 
there  are  families.'— Ladt  M.  W.  Mohtaous.  A  per- 
son Is  said  to  owe  another  a  'grudge  tor  having  done 
him  a  disservice ;  or  be  to  saiuto  have  a  stone  towards 
another,  who  has  shown  him  an  affront. 


IMPLACABLE,  UNRELENTING,  RELENTLESS, 
INEXORABLE. 

Implacable,  unappeaseable,  signifies  not  to  be  allayed 
nor  softened ;  unrelenting  or  retentleee,  from  the  Latin 
lento  to  soften,  or  to  make  pliant,  signifies  not  rendered 
soft ;  inexorable,  from  ore  to  pray,  signifies  not  to  be 
turned  by  prayers. 

Inflexibility  to  the  Idea  expressed  In  common  by 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  causes  and  circum- 
stance with  which  it  to  attended.  Animosities  are 
implacable  when  no  misery  which  we  occasion  can 
diminish  their  force,  and  no  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  offender  can  lessen  the  spirit  of  revenge;  *  Impla- 
cable as  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  they  were  so 
unacquainted  with  the  science  of  war  that  they  knew 
not  how  to  take  the  proper  measures  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spaniards.'— Robertson.  The  mind  or 
character  of  a  man  to  unrelenting,  when  it  is  not  to  be 
turned  from  its  purpose  by  a  view  of  the  pain  which 
h  Inflicts;  '  ^ 

These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate—Damn*. 

A  man  to  inexorable  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  every 

solicitation  or  entreaty  that  Is  made  to  induce  him  te 

lessen  the  rigour  of  his  sentence ; 

Tou  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, 
Oh,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyreanla ! 

Shaksfbark. 

A  man's  1 

not  I 

the  offended  that  Is  here  In  question ;  by  implacability 

he  is  rendered  insensible  to  the  misery  he  occasions, 


man's  angry  passions  render  him  implacable;  It  is 
t  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  but  the  temper  of 
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and  to  every  satisfaction  which  the  offender  may  offer 
him :  fixedness  of  purpose  renders  a  man  unrelenting 
or  relentless  t  an  unrelenting  temper  la  not  lea  cal- 
lous to  llie  misery  produced,  than  a:i  implacable  tem- 
per ;  but  It  Is  not  grounded  always  on  resentment  for 
personal  injuries,  hut  sometimes  on  a  certain  principle 
nf  tight  and  a  sense  of  necessity :  the  inexorable  man 
adheres  to  his  rule,  as  the  unrelenting  man  doea  to 
his  purpose ;  the  former  is  insensible  to  any  working* 
of  his  heart  which  mighr  shake  his  purpose,  the  latter 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  solicitations  of  others  which 
would  go  to  alter  his  decrees:  savages  are  mostly  tm- 
placable  in  their  animosities ;  Titos  MaallusTorqualus 
displayed  an  instance  of  unrelenting  severity  towards 
his  son ;  Minos,  iEaeus,  -and  Rhadamanthus  were  the 
inexorable  Judges  of  bell. 

Implacable  and  unrelenting  are  said  only  of  animate 
beings  in  whom  is  wanting  an  ordinary  portion  of  the 
tender  affections :  inexorable  may  be  improperly  ap- 
plied to  inanimate  objects ;  Justice  and  death  are  both 
represented  as  inexorable; 

Acea,  't  Is  past,  he  swims  before  my  sight. 

Inezerable  death,  and  claims  bis  right— Dei 


HARSH,  ROUGH,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS. 

These  terms  mark  different  modes  of  treating  those 
thai  are  in  one's  power,  all  of  which  are  the  reverse  of 
the  kind. 

Harsh  and  rough  borrow  their  moral  signification 
from  Uie  physical  properties  of  the  bodies  to  which 
they  belong.  The  harsh  and  the  rough  both  act  pain* 
fully  upon  the  taste,  but  the  former  with  much  more  vio- 
lence than  the  latter.  An  excess  of  the  sour  mingled 
with  other  unpleasant  properties  constitutes  harsh- 
ness :  an  excess  of  asttingency  constitutes  rone ' 
Cheese  is  said  to  be  harsh  when  h  is  dry  audi 


ness :  an  excess  of  asttingency  constitutes  roughness 
Cheese  is  said  to  be  harsh  when  h  is  dry  and  biting : 
roughness  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  damascene. 


Prom  this  physical  distinction  between  these  terms 
we  discover  the  ground  of  their  moral  application. 
Harshness  in  a  person's  conduct  acts  upon  the  feel- 
ings, and  does  violence  to  the  affections:  roughness 
acts  only  externally  on  the  senses :  we  may  be  rough 
in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  in  the  mode  of  address,  or  in 
the  manner  of  handling  or  touching  an  object:  but  we 
are  harsh  In  the  sentiment  we  convey,  and  according 

10  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  conveyed :  a  stranger  may 
be  rough  when  be  has  It  in  his  power  to  be  so :  a 
friend,  or  one  in  the  tenderest  relation,  Only  can  be 
k,trsh.  An  officer  of  justice  dxsaW  roughly  with  the 
prisoner  in  his  charge,  to  whom  he  denies  every  in- 
dulgence In  a  rough  and  forbidding  tone; 

Know,  gentle  youth,  in  Lyblan  lands  there  are 
A  people  rude  In  peace,  and  rough  in  war. 

DavoBN. 
A  parent  deals  harshlp  with  a  child  who  refuses  every 
endearment,  and  only  speaks  to  command  or  forbid; 

1 1  would  rather  be  was  a  man  of  a  rough  temper,  who 
would  treat  me  harshly,  than  of  an  effeminate  nature.' 
— Addison.  Harsh  and  rough  are  unamlable  and 
always  censurable  qualities :  they  spring  from  the 
harshness  and  roughness  of  the  humour ;  *  No  com- 
plaint is  more  feelingly  made  than  that  of  the  harsh 
and  rugged  manners  of  persons  with  whom  we  have 
an  intercourse.' — Blair.  Severe  and  rigorous  are  not 
always  to  be  condemned ;  they  spring  from  principle, 
and  are  often  resorted  to  by  necessity.  Harshness  is 
always  mingled  with  anger  and  personal  feeling: 
severity  or  rigour  characterises  the  thing  more  than 
the  temper  ofthe  person. 

A  harah  master  renders  every  burden  which  he  im- 
poses doubly  severe,  by  the  grating  manner  in  which  he 
communicates  his  will :  a  severe  master  simply  imposes 
the  burden  in  a  manner  to  enforce  obedience.  The 
one  seems  to  indulge  himself  in  Inflicting  pain :  the 
other  seems  to  act  from  a  motive  that  is  independent 
of  the  pain  Inflicted.  A  harsh  man  is  therefore  always 
severe,  but  with  injustice:  a  see** man,  however,  Is 
not  always  harsh.  Rigour  Is  a  high  degree  of  severity. 
One  is  severe  in  the  punishment  of  offences :  one  is 
rigorous  in  exacting  compliance  and  obedience.  Se- 
verity is  always  more  or  less  necessary  in  the  army,  or 
in  a  school,  for  the  preservation  of  good  order :  rigour 
is  essential  in  dealing  with  the  stubborn  will  and  unruly 
passions  of  men.  A  general  must  be  eevere  while  lying 
mi  quarters,  to  prevent  drunkenness  and  theft :  but  he 


Greek  oto  to  dry.  signifies  rough  or  fa 
drought;  rigid  and  rigorous,  from  the  I 
and  the  Greek  ayfe,  signifies  stiffness  or  i 
neas;  severs,  In  Latin  sevens,  comes  f 


must  be  rigorous  when  invading  a  foreign  country,  so 
prevent  the  ttl4ieatineni  of  the  inhabitants;  It  in 
pride  which  fills  tife  world  with  so  much  harshness 
and  severity.  We  are  rigorous  to  offences  as  if  we 
had  never  ommded.'--BuLi*. 

A  measure  is  severe  that  threatens  heavy  conse 
queneea  to  those  who  do  not  comply :  a  line  of  conduct 
is  rigorous  that  binds  men  down  with  great  exactitude 
to  a  particular  mode  of  proceeding.  A  judge  Is  severe 
who  Is  ready  to  punish  and  unwilling  to  pardon. 

AUSTERE,  RIGID,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS. 

Austere,  in  Latin  austerus  sour  or  rough,  from  the 

Greek  oto  to  dry.  signifies  rough  or  harsh,  from 

...       *     .  * —  «w_  Lalm  rigta 

unbending- 

__„ ._,  . ,  from  servus 

stern,  in  Saxon  stems,  German  strong  strong, 

m  the  tense  of  strictness. 

Austere  applies  to  ourselves  an  well  as  to  others; 
rigid  applies  to  ourselves  only ;  severe,  rigorous,  stem, 
apply  to  others  only.  We  are  austere  in  our  manner 
of  living ;  rigid  In  our  mode  of  thinking ;  austere, 
severe,  rigorous,  and  stem  in  our  mode  of  dealing 
with  others.  Effeminacy  is  opposed  to  austerity,  plia- 
bility fo  rigidity. 

The  austere  man  mortifies  himself;  the  rigid  man 
binds  himself  to  a  rule :  the  austerities  formerly  prac- 
tised among  the  Roman  Catholicks  were  in  many  in 
stances  the  consequence  of  rigid  piety:  the  manners  of 
a  man  are  austere  when  he  refuses  to  take  part  in  any 
social  enjoyments ;  his  probity  is  rigid,  that  ia,  Inacces- 
sible to  the  allurements  of  gain,  or  the  urgency  of  ne 
cesslty :  an  austere  life  consists  not  only  in  the  priva- 
tion of  every  pleasure,  but  hi  the  infliction  of  every 
pain :  *  Austerity  is  the  proper  antidote  to  indulgence . 
the  diseases  of  the  mind  as  well  as  body  are  cured  by 
eontraries.'~4oinrsoN.  Rigid  Justice  is  unbiassed,  no 
leas  by  the  fear  of  loss  than  by  the  desire  of  gain-  the 
present  age  affords  no  examples  of  austerity,  but  too 
many  of  its  opposite  extreme,  effeminacy ;  and  the 
rigidity  of  former  times,  in  modes  of  thinking,  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  culpable  laxity ;  •  In  things  which 
are  not  immediately  subject  to  religious  or  moral  con- 
sideration, it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  long  or  too  rigidly 
in  the  right'— Johmsoh. 

Austere,  when  taken  with  relation  to  others,  is  said 
of  the  behaviour;  severe  of  the  conduct:  a  parent  is 
austere  lu  his  looks,  his  manners,  and  bia  words  to  bis 
child ;  be  Is  severe  in  the  restraints  be  Imposes,  and  tim 
punishments  he  inflicts:  an  austere  master  speaks  but 
lo  command,  and  commands  so  as  to  be  obeyed ;  a 
severe  master  punishes  every  fault,  and  punishes  in  an 
undue  measure :  an  austere  temper  is  never  softened ; 
the  countenance  of  such  a  one  never  relaxes  into  a 
smile,  nor  ia  he  pleased  to  witness  smiles :  a  severe 
temper  is  ready  to  catch  at  the  imperfections  of  others, 
and  to  wound  the  offender :  a  judge  should  be  a  rigid 
administrator  of  Justice  between  man  and  man,  and 
severe  in  the  punishment  of  offences  as  occasion  re- 
quires ;  but  nevere  austere  towards  those  who  appear 
before  him ;  austerity  of  manner  would  ill  become 
him  who  aha  as  a  protector  of  either  the  innocent  or 
the  Injured. 

Rigour  is  a  spedes  of  great  severity,  namely,  in  the 
Infliction  of  punishment;  towards  enormous  offenders, 
or  on  particular  occasions  where  an  example  is  requi- 
site, rigour  may  be  adopted,  but  otherwise  it  mark 
a  cruel  temper.  A  man  is  austere  In  his  maimers, 
eevere  in  his  remarks,  and  rigorous  in  his  discipline ; 
•  If  you  are  hard  or  contracted  in  your  judgements, 
severe  in  your  censures,  and  oppressive  In  your  deal- 
ings; then  conclude  with  certainty  that  what  you  bad 
termed  piety  was  but  an  empty  name-'— Blair.  '  ft 
ia  not  by  rigorous  discipline  and  unrelaxlng  austerity 
that  the  aged  can  maintain  an  ascendant  over  youthful 
minds.'— Bun. 

Austerity,  rigidity,  and  severity  may  be  habitual ; 
rigour  and  sternness  are  occasional.  Sternness  Is  a 
species  of  severity  more  In  manner  than  In  direc* 
action ;  a  commander  may  issue  his  commands  sternly. 
or  a  despot  may  Issue  his  stem  decrees; 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  slam  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew 
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Yet  ha  was  kind,  or  if  stnare  in  aught, 
Tin  lore  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault 

Goldsmith. 

*  It  la  stern  criticism  to  say,  that  Mr.  Pope's  ie  not  a 

translation  of  Homer.'— Cumberujo). 


ACRIMONY,  TARTNESS,  ASFERITT, 
HARSHNESS. 

These  epttbeti  are  figuratively  employed  to  denote 
sharpness  of  feeling  corresponding  to  Che  quality  in 
natural  bodies. 

Acrimony,  in  Latin  acrintonia,  from  aeer  sharp,  Is 
the  characteristic*  of  garilck,  mustard,  and  pepper, 
that  is,  a  biting  sharpness;  tartness,  from  tart,  is  not 
improbably  derived  from  tartar,  the  quality  of  which 
it  in  some  degree  resembles,  expressing  a  high  degree 
of  add  peculiar  to  vinegar;  asperity,  In  Latin  asps- 
ritas,  from  asper,  comes  from  the  Greek  fowooc  fallow, 
without  culture  and  without  fruit  as  applied  to  land 
that  is  too  bard  and  rough  to  be  tilled ;  harshness, 
from  karsk,  in  German  and  Teutontek  herb*,  hersisch, 
Swedish  kerb,  Latin  aeerbus,  denntes  the  sharp,  rough 
taste  of  unripe  fruit. 

A  quick  sense  produces  acrimcny :  it  is  too  frequent 
among  disputants  who  imbltter  each  other's  feelings. 
An  acute  sensibility,  coupled  with  quickness  of  intel- 
lect, produces  tartness:  it  is  too  frequent  among  fe- 
males. Acrimony  is  a  transient  feeling  that  discovers 
tiself  by  the  words ; 4  The  genius  even  when  he  en- 
deavours only  to  entertain  or  instruct,  yet  suffers  per- 
secution from  innumerable  criticks,  whose  acrimony  is 
excited  merely  by  the  pain  of  seeing  others  pleased/— 
Johnson.  Tartnes*  is  an  habitual  irritability  that 
mingles  Itself  with  the  tone  and  looks;  'When  his 
humours  grew  tart,  as  being  now  in  the  lees  of  fa- 
vour, they  brake  forth  Into  certain  sudden  excesses.'— 
Wotton.  An  acrimonious  reply  frequently  gives  rise 
to  much  Ul-will ;  a  tart  reply  is  often  treated  with  in- 
difference, as  indicative  of  the  natural  temper,  rather 
than  of  any  unfriendly  feeling. 

Asperity  and  harshness  respect  one's  conduct  to  in- 
feriours ;  the  latter  expresses  a  strong  degree  of  the 
former.  Asperity  is  opposed  to  mildness  and  forbear- 
ance ;  harshness  to  kindness.  A  reproof  Is  conveyed 
with  asparUfy  when  the  words  and  looks  convey  strong 
displeasure;  '  The  charity  of  the  one,  like  kindly  ex- 
halations, will  descend  in  showers  of  blessings:  but 
the  rigour  and  asperity  of  the  other,  in  a  severe  doom 
npou  ourselves.'— Gov  kuimsnt  or  thb  Toxaua.  A 
treatment  is  harsh  when  It  wounds  the  feelings,  and 
does  violence  to  the  affections : 

Thy  tender  hefted  nature  shall  not  give 

Thee  o'er  to  harshness :  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but 
thine 

Do  comfort  and  not  burn.— 8haksfkark. 
Ilistresses  sometimes  chide  their  servants  whh  as- 
perity; parents  sometimes  deal  harshly  with  their 
children.  % 

Harshness  and  asperity  are  also  applied  to  other 
objects :  the  former  to  sounds  or  words,  the  latter  figu- 
ratively u>  the  atmosphere;  l Cowley  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  power  of  writing  easily  beyond  any  other 
of  our  poets,  yet  his  pursuit  of  remote  thoughts  led 
him  often  into  harshness  of  expression.'— Johnson. 
*  The  nakedness  and  asperity  of  the  wintery  world 
always  fills  the  beholder  with  pensive  and  profound 
astonishment.'— Johnson. 


pleasure  was  not  satisfactions— South/  To  gratify* 
is  to  please  in  a  high  degree,  to  produce  a  vivid  plea- 
sure ;  we  may  be  pleased  with  trifles,  but  we  are  com- 
monly gratified  with  such  things  as  act  stronslv  either 
on  the  senses  or  the  affections :  an  epicure  Is  gratified 
with  those  delicacies  which  suit  his  taste ;  an  amateur 
in  musk*  wUI  be  gratified  with  hearing  a  piece  of 
Handel's  composition  finely  performed ;  « Did  we  con- 
sider that  the  mind  of  a  man  is  the  man  himself,  we 
should  think  it  the  most  unnatural  sort  of  self-murder 
to  sacrifice  the  sentiment  of  the  soul  to  gratify  the 
appetites  of  the  body.'— Stmls. 


TO  SATISFY,  PLEASE,  GRATIFY. 
To  satisfy  (v.  Contentment)  is  rather  to  produce  plea- 
sore  ndirectly;  to  please  {v.  Agreeable)  is  to  produce 
it  directly :  the  former  is  negative,  the  latter  positive, 
pleasure:  as  s  very  desire  is  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  pain,  satisfaction  which  is  the  removal  of  desire 
fa  Itself  to  a  certain  extent  pleasure ;  but  what  satisfies 
is  not  always  calculated  to  please;  nor  b  that  which 
pleasesy  that  which  will  always  satisfy:  plain  food 
satisfies  a  hungry  person,  but  does  not  please  him 
when  he  Is  not  hungry ;  social  enjoyments  please,  but 
they  are  very  far  from  satisfying  those  wno  do  not 
restrict  their  indigencies ;  '  He  who  has  run  over  the 
whole  circle  of  earthly  pleasures  will  be  forced  to 
lossplalu  that  either  they  were  not  pleasures  or  that 


TO  SATISFY,  SATIATE,  GLUT,  CLOtf. 

To  satisfy  is  to  take  enough ;  satiate  is  a  f requenta 
tive  formed  from  satis  enough,  signifying  to  have  more 
than  enough ;  glut,  in  Latin  glutio.  from  gula  the 
throat,  signifies  to  take  down  the  throat:  cloy  is  a 
variation  of  clog. 

Satief action  brings  pleasure;  it  is  what  nature  de- 
mands ;  and  nature  therefore  makes  a  suitable  return  t 
eatieby  is  attended  with  disgust ;  it  is  what  appetite 
demands;  but  appetite  is  the  corruption  of  nature  and 
produces  nothing  but  evil :  glutting  is  an  act  of  in- 
temperance; it  is  what  the  inordinate  appetite  de- 
mands ;  it  greatly  exceeds  the  former  in  degree  both 
of  the  cause  and  the  consequence ;  cloying  is  the  con- 
sequence of  glutting.  Every  healthy  person  satisfies 
himself  with  a  regular  portion  of  food ;  children  if 
unrestrained  seek  to  satiate  their  appetites,  and  cloy 
themselves  by  their  excesses ;  brutes,  or  men  debased 
into  brutes,  glut  themselves  with  that  which  is  agree- 
able to  their  appetites. 

The  first  three  terms  are  employed  in  a  moral  appli- 
cation; the  last  may  also  be  used  figuratively;  we 
satisfy  desires  in  general,  or  any  particular  desire ; 
•  The  only  thing  that  can  give  the  mind  any  solid  eatie- 
f  action  is  a  certain  complacency  and  repose  in  the 
good  providence  of  God.'— Hkrmno.  We  satiate  the 
appetite  for  pleasure  or  power ; 

'T  was  not  enough, 
By  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life; 
Puny  impiety!  whole  kingdoms  fell, 
To  eats  the  lust  of  power.— Portxus. 
One  gluts  the  eyes  or  the  ears  by  any  thing  that  is 
horrid  or  extravagant;  « If  the  understanding  be  de- 
tained by  occupations  less  pleasing,  it  returns  again  to 
study  with  greater  alacrity  than  when  it  is  glutted 
with  ideal  pleasures.'— Johnson.    We  may  be  cloyed 
by  an  uninterrupted  round  of  pleasures ;  « Religious 
pleasure  Is  such  a  pleasure  as  can  never  cloy  or  over 
work  the  mind.'— South. 

ENJOYMENT,  FRUITION,  GRATIFICATION. 

Enjoyment,  from  enjoy  to  have  the  Joy  or  pleasure, 
signifies  either  the  act  of  enjoying,  or  the  pleasure 
itself  derived  from  that  act ;  fruition,  from  fruor  to 
enjoy,  is  employed  only  for  the  act  of  enjoying. 

We  speak  either  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure, 
or  of  the  enjoyment  as  a  pleasure:  we  speak  of  those 
pleasures  which  are  received  from  the  fruition,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  are  only  in  expectation. 
The  enjoyment  is  either  corporeal  or  spiritual,  as  the 
enjoyment  of  musick,  or  the  enjoyment  of  study ;  l  The 
enjoyment  of  fame  brings  but  very  little  pleasure, 
though  the  loss  or  want  of  it  be  very  sensible  and 
afflicting.' — Addison.  Fruition  mostly  relates  to  sen- 
sible, or  at  least  to  external  objects ;  hope  intervenes 
between  the  desire  and  the  fruition ;  '  Fame  is  a  good 
so  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures  that  we  have  no  faculty 
in  the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  organ  In  the  bodv  to 
relish  it;  an  object  of  desire  placed  out  of  the  possi- 
bility of  fruitions— Addison. 

Gratification,  from  the  verb  to  gratify  make  grate- 
ful or  pleasant,  signifies  either  the  act  of  giving  plea- 
sure, or  the  pleasure  received.  Enjoyment  springs 
from  everv  object  which  Is  capable  of  yielding  plea- 
sure ;  by  distinction  however  from  moral  arid  rational 
objects;  *Hls  hopes  and  expectations  are  Wpper  than 
his  enjoyments.*— Tillotsun.  But  the  gratification, 
which  is  a  species  of  enjoyment,  is  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses ;  *  The  man  of  pleasure  little 
knows  the  perfect  Joy  he  loses  for  the  disappointing 
gratifications  which  he  pursues.'— Aodison.     The 
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enjoyment  to  not  ao  vivid  as  Um  grotyeetion:  the 
mti/tcafcen  to  not  ao  permanent  as  Um  enjoyment. 
Dotnestick  life  has  its  peculiar  enjoyments ;  brilliant 
spectacles  afford  grajtyUaMen.  Our  capacity  for  CTyoy- 
mente  dependa  upon  our  inteltoctual  ondowinenta ;  our 
graiiicatiem  dependa  upon  the  tone  of  our  feelings, 
and  the  nature  of  o 


CONTENTMENT,  SATISFACTION. 

Contentment,  In  French  contentment,  from  contest, 
In  Latin  content**,  participle  of  eontineo  to  contain  or 
hoid,  siguines  the  keeping  one's  aelf  to  a  thing ;  tali*- 
f action,  In  Latin  satitfacio,  compounded  of  setts  and 
/oris,  signifies  the  making  or  having  enough. 

Contentment  lies  in  ourselves :  satisfaction  to  de- 
rived from  eiternai  objects ;  one  to  contented  when 
one  wishea  for  no  more :  one  is  satisfied  when  one  has 
obtained  what  one  wishes;  the  contented  men  baa 
always  enough ;  the  tatitfied  man  receives  enough. 

The  contented  man  will  not  be  dissatisfied;  but  he 
who  looks  for  satisfaction  will  never  be  sentenced. 
Contentment  is  the  absence  of  pain;  satisfaction  to 
positive  pleasure.  Contentment,  to  acoompanied  with 
the  enjoyment  of  what  one  has;  seats/ action  is  often 
quickly  followed  with  the  ahoy  of  wanting  more.  A 
contented  man  can  never  be  miserable ;  a  eatieied 
man  can  scarcely  be  long  happy.  Csnteatsunt  to  a 
permanent  and  habitual  state  or  mind ;  it  la  the  restric- 
tion of  all  our  thoughts,  views,  and  desires  within  the 
compass  of  present  posse  salon  and  enjoyment ; 

True  happiness  to  to  no  place  confln'd, 

But  still  is  found  in  a  contented  mind.— Anoirr nova. 
Satisfaction  to  a  partial  and  turbulent  state  of  the 
feelings,  which  awakens  rather  than  deadens  desire ; 
'  Women  who  have  been  married  some  time,  not  hav- 
ing it  In  their  heads  to  draw  after  them  a  numerous 
train  of  followers,  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  man's  heart' — Bpsctatos.  Content- 
stent  to  suited  to  our  present  condition ;  it  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life:  satuf ac- 
tion belongs  to  no  created  being ;  one  satisfied  desire 
engenders  another  that  demands  satisfaction.  Con- 
tentment is  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man,  to 
whom  it  to  a  continual  feast;  but  satisfaction  has 
never  been  procured  by  wealth,  however  enormous,  or 
ambition,  however  boundless  and  successful.  We 
should  therefore  look  for  the  eentsnlsd  man,  where 
there  are  the  fewest  means  of  being  eatisfied.  Our 
duty  bids  us  be  contented;  our  desires  ask  to  be  setts- 
Jei;  but  our  duty  to  associated  with  our  happiness 
our  desires  are  the  sources  of  oar  misery. 


»**«»»*    mmmwmmmm,    .Mwa**. 

the  French  plain  to  please,  signifies  In 
one  does  to  please  one's  aelf;  gams,  In 
f,  very  probably  cornea  from  the  Greek 


PLAY,  GAME,  SPORT. 

PIsf,from  the  ] 
general  what  one  ( 
B*xon  gaming,  very  probably 
yauiv  to  marry,  which  to  the  season  for  gamut;  the 
word  yaftlw,  itself,  comes  from  yeiw  to  be  buoyant  or 
boasting,  whence  comes  our  word  gay;  apart,  in 
German  spats  or  passe,  comes  from  the  Greek  **£*» 
to  Jest. 

Play  and  game  both  Include  exercise,  corporeal  or 
mental,  or  both  ;  butploy  is  an  unsystematick,  game  a 
ayatematick,  exerclae ;  children  play  when  they  merely 
run  after  each  other,  but  thia  is  no  garna ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  they  exercise  with  the  ball  according  to 
any  rule,  this  is  a  garna;  every  gam*  therefore  to  a 
flay,  but  every  play  to  not  a.  gams:  trundling  a  hoop 
la  a  play,  but  not  a  gama :  cricket  to  both  a  plan  and 
a,  game.  One  person  may  have  his  play  by  himself, 
but  there  must  be  more  than  one  to  have  a  gama. 
Plop  la  adapted  to  Infants:  gamut  to  those  who  are 
more  advanced.  Plan  la  the  necessary  unbending  of 
the  mind  to  give  a  free  exercise  to  the  body :  gama  Is 
the  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  Jighter  objects  of  In- 
tellectual pursuit.  An  intemperate  love  of  plop, 
though  prejudicial  to  the  improvement  of  young 
people,  to  not  always  the  worst  indication  which  ibey 
can  give :  it  is  often  coupled  with  qualities  of  a  better 
kind ;  '  Plop  to  not  unlawful  merely  as  a  contest.'— 
IIawrswouth.  When  garnet  are  pursued  with  too 
much  ardour,  particularly  for  the  purposes  of  gam, 
they  are  altogether  prejudicial  to  the  uoo^rstanding, 
and  ruinous  to  '.be  morale ; 


What  arms  to  use,  or  nets  to  frame, 
Wild  beasts  to  combat  or  to  tame, 
With  all  the  mysteries  of  tbatf  est*— Waxlbs. 
Awn  to  a  bodily  exercise  connected  with  the  prose 
culfon  of  some  object ;  It  to  so  far,  therefore,  distinct 
from  either  plop  ox  game:  for  play  may  be  purely 
corporeal;  game,  prtodpaJly  Intellectual;  but  apart 
to  a  mixture  of  both.    The  game  comprehends  the 
exercise  of  an  art,  and  the  perfection  which  to  attained 
In  that  art  la  Die  end  or  source  of  pleasure ;  the  apart. 
to  merely  the  prosecution  of  ao  object  which  may  be, 
and  mostly  is,  attainable  by  one'a  physical  powers 
without  any  exercise  of  art:  the  game,  therefore,  ie 
intellectual  both  in  the  end  and  the  means ;  the  apart 
only  In  the  end.    Draughts,  backgammon,  canto,  and 
the  like,  are  garnet;  nut  hunting,  shooting,  racing, 
bowling,  quoits,  fcc.  are  termed  more  properly  tpartt . 
there  are,  however,  many  things  which  may  be  deno 
mlnated  either  game  or  apart  according  as  it  has  mora 
or  less  of  art  in  it.    Wrestling,  boxing,  chariot-racing, 
and  the  like,  were  carried  to  such  perfection  by  the 
ancients  that  they  are  always  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  garnet ;  of  which  we  have  historical  accounts 
under  the  different  titles  of  the  OlympJck,  the  Pythian, 
the  Netnean,  and  the  Isthmian  gamut.    Similar  exer- 
cises, when  practised  by  the  rusUcks  in  England,  have 
been  commonly  denominated  rural  tpartt.    Upon  this 
ground  game  is  used  abstractedly  for  the  part  of  the 
game  in  which  the  whole  art  lies:  ( There  to  no  man 
of  aenae  and  honesty  but  must  see  and  own,  whether 
he  understands  the  gama  or  not,  that  it  to  an  evident 
folly  for  any  people,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  ess 
honest  methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down 
a  public*  gaming  table,  nod  plop  off  their  money- 
one  another.'— BtauLBY.    Sport  to  used  for  the 
'   f  the  ipertor  the  pleasure  produced  by  the  attaln- 
of  that  end:  thus  we  say  that  the  game  to  won  or 
lost;  to  be  clever  or  inexpert  at  a  game;  to  have  much 
sport,  to  enjoy  the  sport,  or  to  spoil  the  apart; 
Now  for  our  mountain  apart  np  to  yon  hill : 
Tour  less  are  young.— Shajeskaks. 
Game  to  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  any  scheme 
or  course  of  conduct  pursued ; 
War!  that  mad  game  the  world  ao  loves  toplay. 

Swot. 
apart  to  sometimes  used  for  the  snhtoct  of  apart  lb 


to 
to 
end  of 


Commit  not  thy  pronhetiek  mind 

To  flitting  leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind, 

Lest  they  disperse  in  air.— Daman. 

Why  on  that  brow  dwell  sorrow  and  dtomay, 
Where  loves  were  wont  to  sport,  and  smiles  to  play  T 


The  epithets  playful,  gamesome,  and  sportive  bear  a 
very  similar  distinction.    PJes/sJietskealnai 


for  a  disposition  to  plow,  and  applies  peculiarly 
to  children ;  *  He  is  scandalised  at  youth  for  being 
lively,  end  at  childhood  fbr  being  plavfuL'—Avoioon. 
Gamesome  denotes  a  disposition  to  indulge  In  Jest,  but 
to  seldom  employed  in  a  good  sense ; 

Belial  in  like  gamettme  mood.— Miltox. 
Sportive,  which  denotes  a  disposition  to  sporting  nr 
carrying  on  a  sport,  is  a  term  of  stronger  import  U.an 
playful; 
I  am  not  in  a  sportns  humour  now : 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  to  the  money  T 

SiiAXsrsA&s. 


FREAK,  WHIM. 
Freak  most  probably  comes  from  the  German  from, 
bold  and  petulant.  Whim,  from  the  Teutonlck  Women 
to  whine  or  whimper:  but  they  have  at  present  some- 
what deviated  from  their  original  meaning;  for  a  freak 
has  more  of  childishness  and  humour  than  boldness  In 
it,  a  maim  more  of  eccentricity  than  of  childishness. 
Fancy  and  fortune  are  both  said  to  have  their/roots, 
aa  they  both  deviate  most  widely  In  their  movements 
from  all  rule ;  but  waist*  are  at  most  but  singular  devia- 
tions of  the  mind  from  its  ordinary  and  even  course 
Females  are  most  liable  to  be  seised  with/reeAs,  which 
are  in  their  nature  sudden  and  not  to  be  calculated 
upon:  men  are  ant  to  indulge  themselves  In  mfcisii 
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erufcb  are  in  their  nature  strange  and  often  laughable. 
We  should  call  It  a  freak  for  a  female  to  put  on  the 
habit  of  a  male,  and  to  accoutred  to  sally  forth  mto  the 


But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd, 
In  these,  ere  trifle*  half  their  wiab  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain.— Goldsmith. 

We  term  It  a  whim  in  a  man  who  takes  a  resolution 
never  to  shave  himself  any  more ; 

TkaD  beqoeath'd  to  poMlck  uses, 
To  puUiek  uses !  There  '■  a  warn  / 
What  had  the  publkk  done  for  him  T— Bwrrr. 


f  ANCIFUL,  FANTA8TI0AL,  WHIMSICAL, 
CAPRICIOUS. 

Fanciful  signifies  full  of  fancy  (©.  GonceiQ  ;  fantas- 
tical signifies  belonging  to  the  phantasy,  which  is  the 
Immediate  derivative  from  the  Greek;  whimsical  sig- 
nifies either  like  a  whim,  or  having  a  whim ;  capricious 
signifies  having  caprice. 

Fanciful  ana  fantastical  are  both  employed  for  per- 
sons ana  things ;  whimsical  and  capricious  are  mostly 
employed  for  persons,  or  what  is  personal.  Fanciful, 
In  regard  to  persons,  is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular 
In  the  taste  or  judgement;  fantastical  is  said  of  that 
which  violates  all  propriety,  as  well  aa  regularity ;  the 
former  may  consist  of  a  simple  deviation  from  rule; 
the  latter  to  something  extravagant  A  person  may, 
therefore,  sometimes  be  advantageously  fanciful, 
although  he  can  never  be  fantastical  but  to  his  dis- 
credit. Lively  minds  will  be  fanciful  in  the  choice  of 
their  dress,  furniture,  or  equipage;  'There  la  some- 
thing very  sublime,  though  very  fanciful,  in  Plato's 
description  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  "  truth  is  hia 
body,  and  tight  his  shadow." »— Aomsoic.  The  affecta- 
tion of  singularity  frequently  renders  people  fantas- 
tical In  their  manners  as  well  as  their  dress ; 

Methtnks  herotck  poesy,  till  now, 

Like  some  fantastick  fahy  land  did  show. 

Cowlbt. 

Fanciful  Is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  erronrs  of  opi- 
nion or  taste ;  it  springs  from  an  aberration  of  the 
mind :  whimsical  Is  a  species  of  the  fanciful  in  regard 
to  one's  likes  or  dislikes :  capricious  respects  errours 
of  temper,  or  irregularities  of  feeling.  The  fanciful 
does  not  necessarily  imply  instability ;  but  the  capri- 
cious excludes  the  Idea  of  fixedness.  One  Is  fanciful 
by  attaching  a  reality  to  that  which  only  passes  In 
one's  own  mind ;  one  to  whimsical  in  the  Inventions 
of  the  fancy;  one  Is  capricious  by  acting  and  judging 
without  rale  or  reason  in  that  which  admits  of  both. 
A  person  discovers  himself  to  be  fanciful  who  makes 
dlfficoliles  and  objections  which  have  no  foundation  In 
the  external  object,  but  in  bis  own  mind;  'The  Eng- 
lish are  naturally  fonctffcL*— Addisoh.  a  person  dis- 
covers himself  to  be  capricious  when  he  likes  and  dis- 
like* the  same  thing  in  quick  succession ;  *  Many  of 
the  pretended  friendships  of  youth  are  founded  on 
eapridouc  liking.'— Blair.  A  person  discovers  him- 
self to  be  whimsical  who  falls  upon  unaccountable 
modes,  and  imagines  unaccountable  things; 

T  is  this  exalted  power,  whose  business  lies 

lo  nonsense  and  impossibilities : 

This  made  a  whimsical  philosopher 

Before  the  spacious  world  a  tub  prefer. 

KOCHSSTKft. 

Sick  persons  are  apt  to  be  fanciful  in  their  rood; 
females,  whose  minds  are  not  well  disciplined,  are  apt 
to  be  capricious ;  the  English  have  the  character  of 
being  a  whimsical  nation.  In  application  to  things, 
the  tonus  fanciful  and  fantastical  preserve  a  similar 
distinction ;  what  Is  fanciful  may  be  the  real  and  just 
combination  of  a  well  regulated  fancy,  or  the  unreal 
combination  of  a  distempered  fancy  ;  the  fantastical 
Is  not  only  the  unreal,  but  the  distorted  combination  of 
a  disordered /«*<*.  In  sculpture  or  painting  drapery 
may  be  fancifully  disposed :  the  airiness  and  showiness 
which  would  not  be  becoming  even  in  the  dress  of  a 
young  female,  would  be  fantastical  in  that  of  an  old 


/    FASTIDIOUS,  SQUEAMISH. 
Fastidious,  in  Latin /ssttdtosiis,  from  f actus  pride 
signifies  proudly,  nice,  not  easily  pleased :  squeamish, 
changed  from  qualmish  or  weak-stomached,  signifies, 
in  the  moral  sense,  foolishly  sick,  easily  disgusted. 

A  female  is  fastidious  when  abe  criticises  the  dress 
or  manners  of  her  rival ;  « The  perception  as  well  at 
the  senses  may  be  Improved  to  our  own  disquiet ;  and 
we  may  by  diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  dtsttka 
raise  in  time  an  artificial  fastidiousness.'— Jobhsov 
She  is  squeamish  in  the  choice  of  her  own  dress,  com 
paav,  words,  tec.  Whoever  examines  bis  own  Inner 
factions  will  cease  to  be  fastidious  ; 

Were  the  totes  more  kind, 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  grow  stale ; 
Were  these  exbaustless,  nature  would  grow  sick, 
And,  cloy'd  with  pleasure,  squeamishly  complain 
That  all  is  vanity,  and  life  a  dream.— Akmst&oho. 
Whoever  restrains  humour  and  caprice  will  c 
bes  '  * 


PARTICULAR,  SINGULAR,  ODD.  JECCEN 
TRICK,  STRANGE. 

Particular,  in  French  particutier,  Latin  portion 
laris,  from  particula  a  particle,  signifies  belonging  to 
a  particle  or  a  very  small  part ;  singular,  in  French 
singulisr,  Latin  singularity  from  stugulus  every  one, 
which  very  probably  comes  from  the  Hebrew  *7JQ 
peculium,  or  private  property ;  odd  la  probably  changed 
from  add,  signifying  something  arbitrarily  added;  ecesn 
trick,  from  ex  and  centre,  signifies  out  of  the  centre  or 
direct  line ;  strange,  in  French  itrange,  Latin  extra, 
and  Greek  £g  out  of.  signifies  out  of  some  other  part, 
or  not  belonging  to  this  part. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  either  as  characterto- 
ticks  of  persons  or  things.    Whattos      "    ' 


to  some  small  particle  or  point  to  which  it  is  confii 
what  is  singular  is  single,  or  the  only  one  of  Its  kind ; 
what  Is  add  Is  without  an  equal  or  any  thing  with 
which  it  is  fit  to  pair ;  what  is  eccsntrick  is  not  to  be 
brought  within  any  rule  or  estimate,  ft  deviates  to  the 
right  and  the  left ;  what  is  strange  is  different  from 
that  which  one  is  accustomed  to  see,  it  does  not  admit 
of  comparison  or  assimilation.  A  person  to  particular 
—    •     ■  ■  Jt  respects 


It  respects  himself;  he  to  singular  as  1 
others ;  he  is  particular  in  his  habits  or  modes  of 


action ;  he  to  singular  in  that  which  is  about  him; 
we  may  be  particular  or  singular  in  our  dress ;  in  the 
former  case  we  study  the  minute  points  of  our  dress  to 
please  ourselves;  in  the  latter  case  we  adopt  a  mode 
of  dress  that  distinguishes  us  from  all  others. 


One  Is  odd.ecccutrick,  and  strange  more  as  It  re- 
spects established  modes,  forms,  and  rules,  than  Indivi- 
dual circumstances :  a  person  Is  odd  when  his  actions 


or  his  words  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  of  others ; 
he  is  ecccntrick  if  he  irregularly  departs  from  the  cus- 
tomary modes  of  proceeding ;  he  is  strange  when  that 
which  be  does  makes  him  new  or  unknown  to  those 
who  are  about  him.  Particularity  and  singularity 
are  not  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  odaness,  eccen- 
tricity, and  strangeness  are  never  taken  in  a  good 
one.  A  person  ought  to  be  particular  in  the  choice 
of  his  society,  his  amusements,  hte  books,,  and  the  like ; 
he  ought  to  be  singular  in  virtue,  when  vice  is  unfor 
tunately  prevalent :  but  varticularity  becomes  ridicn 
lous  when  it  respecta  trifles ;  and  singularity  becomes 
culpable  when  it  is  not  warranted  by  the  most  Impe- 
rious necessity.  As  oddness,  eccentricity,  and  strange- 
ness consist  in  the  violation  of  good  order,  of  the  de- 
cencies of  human  Hie,  or  the  more  important  points  of 
moral  duty,  they  can  never  be  justifiable,  and  often 
unpardonable.  An  odd  man,  whom  no  one  can  asso- 
ciate with,  and  who  likes  to  associate  with  no  one,  to 
an  outcast  by  nature,  and  a  burden  to  the  society 
which  to  troubled  with  his  presence.  An  eccsntriak 
character,  who  distinguishes  himself  by  nothing  but 
the  breach  of  every  established  rule,  to  a  being  who 
deserves  nothing  but  ridicule,  or  the  more  serious  treat 
ment  of  censure  or  rebuke.  A  strange  person,  who 
makes  himself  a  stranger  among  those  to  whom  be 
to  bound  by  the  closest  ties,  to  a  being  as  unfortunate 
aa  be  to  worthless.  Particularity,  in  the  bad  seam 
arises  either  from  a  naturally  frivolous  character,  or 
the  want  of  more  serious  objects  to  engage  the  mind ; 
'There  to  such  a  particularity  for  ever  ejected  by 
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great  beauties,  that  they  are  encumbered  with  their 
charms  in  all  they  say  or  do.'— Huoros.  Singularity, 
which  b  much  oftener  taken  in  the  bad  Uian  in  the 
food  sense,  arises  from  a  preposterous  pride  which 
thirsts  after  distinction  even  in  folly  ;  *  Singularitp  is 
only  vicious,  as  it  makes  men  act  contrary  to  reason.1 
—Addison.  Oddness  is  mostly  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
torted humour,  attributable  to  an  unhappy  frame  of 
mind; 

So  proud,  I  am  no  slave, 
So  impudent,  I  own  myself  no  knave, 
Bo  add,  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave.— Pore. 


EccentritHu*  which  is  the  excess  of  singularity 
commonly  from  the  undisciplined  state  of  strong 
powers;  'That  acute,  though  eccentriek  observer, 
Rousseau,  bad  perceived  that  to  strike  and  interest 
the  publlck,  the  marvellous  must  be  produced/— 
Btjrkx.  Strangeness,  which  is  a  degree  of  oddness, 
has  its  source  in  the  perverted  state  of  the.  heart ;  '  A 
strange,  proud  return  you  may  think  I  make  you, 
madam,  when  I  tell  you,  it  hi  not  from  every  body  I 
would  be  thus  obliged/— Socsiiso.  *  Artists,  who 
propose  only  the  imitation  of  such  a  particular  person, 
without  election  of  ideas,  have  been  often  reproached 
(or  that  omission.*— Dav»KH. 

So  singular  a  madness 
Must  have  a  cause  as  strongs  as  the  effect 

Dchham. 

When  applied  to  characterize  inanimate  objects 
they  are  mostly  used  in  an  indifferent  sense,  but  some- 
times in  a  bad  sense :  the  particular  serves  to  define 
or  specify.  It  Is  opposed  to  the  general  or  indefinite; 
a  particular  day  or  hour,  a  particular  case,  a  particu- 
lar person,  are  expressions  which  confine  one's  atten- 
tion to  one  precise  object  in  distinction  from  the  rest ; 
singular,  like  the  word  particular,  marks  but  one  ob- 
ject, and  that  which  is  clearly  pointed  out  In  distinc- 
tion from  the  rest ;  but  this  term  differs  from  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  the  particular  is  said  only  of  that  which 
one  has  arbitrarily  made  particular,  but  the  singular 
Is  so  from  its  own  properties :  thus  a  place  is  particu- 
lar when  we-fix  upon  it,  and  mark  it  out  In  any  man- 
ner so  that  it  may  be  known  from  others ;  a  place  Is 
singular  if  it  have  any  thing  in  itself  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  others.  Odd,  in  an  indifferent  sense, 
is  opposed  to  even,  and  applied  to  objects  in  general; 
an  odd  number,  an  odd  person,  an  odd  book,  and  the 
like :  but  it  Is  also  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  to  mark 
objects  wbich  are  totally  dissimilar  to  others,  as  an 
odd  idea,  an  odd  conceit,  an  odd  whim,  an  odd  way, 
an  odd  place ;  « History  is  the  great  looking-glass, 
through  which  we  may  behold  with  ancestral  eyes, 
not  only  the  various  actions  of  past  ages,  and  the  odd 
accidents  that  attend  time,  but  also  discern  the  differ- 
ent humour*  of  men/— Howsiu  Eccentric*  is  ap- 
plied In  Its  proper  sense  to  mathematical  lines  or  cir- 
cles, which  have  not  the  some  centre,  and  is  never 
employed  in  regard  to  things  in  an  Improper  sense : 
strange,  In  its  proper  sense,  marks  that  which  is  un- 
known or  unusual,  as  a  strange  race,  a  strange  figure, 
a  strongs  place ;  but  In  the  moral  application  it  is 
like  the  word  odd,  and*  conveys  the  unfavourable  idea 
of  that  which  Is  uncommon  and  not  worth  knowing ; 
a  strange  noise  designates  not  only  that  which  has  not 
been  heard  before,  but  that  which  it  is  not  desirable 
to  hear;  a  strange  place  may  signify  not  only  that 
which  we  have  oecn  unaccustomed  to  see,  but  that 
which  has  also  much  in  it  that  is  objectionable ;  « Is  It 
not  strongs  that  a  rational  man  should  worship  an 
.  ox  r— South. 

STRANGER,  FOREIGNER,  ALIEN. 

Stronger,  in  French  Hronger,  Latin  extroneus  or 
extra,  in  Greek  $,  signifies  out  of,  that  is,  out  of  an- 
other country ;  foreigner,  from  /oris  abroad,  and  aUen, 
from  alienus  another's,  have  obviously  the  same  ori- 
ginal meaning.  They  have,  however,  deviated  in 
their  acceptations.  Stranger  Is  a  general  term,  and 
applies  to  one  not  known  or  not  an  inhabitant,  whe- 
ther of  the  same  or  another  country ;  foreigner  is  ap- 
plied only  to  strangers  of  another  country ;  and  alien 
is  a  technical  term  applied  to  foreigners  as  subjects  or 
residents,  In  distinction  from  natural-born  subjects. 
Ulysses  after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  was  a 


stranger  in  his  own  bouse.  The  French  are  foi  _ 
in  England,  and  the  English  in  France.  Neither  can 
enjoy,  as  aliens,  the  same  privileges  In  a  foreign  couo 
try  as  they  do  in  their  own.  The  laws  of  hospitality 
require  us  to  treat  strangers  with  more  ceremony  than 
we  do  members  of  the  same  family,  or  very  intimite 
friends.  The  lower  orders  of  the  English  are  apt  to 
max  foreigners  with  an  undeserved  contempt  Every 
alien  is  obliged  in  time  of  war  to  have  a  license  for  re- 
siding in  Eugland. 

The  term  stranger  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote 
one  not  acquainted  with  an  object,  or  not  having  ex- 
perienced Its  effects,  as  to  be  a  stranger  to  sorrow,  or 
to  be  a  stranger  to  any  work  or  subject ;  I  was  no 
stranger  to  the  original ;  I  had  also  studied  Virgil's 
design,  and  his  disposition  of  it-  Foreigner  is  used 
only  in  the  above-mentioned  sense;  but  the  epithet 
foreign  sometimes  signifies  not  belonging  to  an  object; 
All  the  distinctions  of  this  little  life 
Are  quite  cutaneous,  quite  foreign  to  the  man. 

Youho. 

AUen  is  sometimes  employed  by  the  poets  In  the  sense 
of  foreigner  ; 
Like  you  an  alien  In  a  land  unknown, 
I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own.— Dbtdkw. 
From  stranger  and  alien  come  the  verbs  to  estrange 
and  alienate,  which  are  extended  in  their  meaning  and 
application ;  the  former  signifying  to  make  the  under 
standing  or  mind  of  a  person  strange  to  an  object,  and 
the  latter  to  make  the  heart  or  affections  of  one  person 
strange  to  another.  Thus  we  may  say  thst  the  mind 
becomes  alienated  to  one  object,  when  It  has  fixed  ha 
affections  on  another;  » The  manner  of  men's  writing 
must  not  alienate  our  hearts  from  the  truth/— 
Hooaaa.  Or  a  person  estranges  himself  from  his 
family ;  •  Worldly  and  corrupt  men  estrange  them- 
selves from  all  that  Is  divine.'— Blaib. 

FINICAL,  SPRUCE,  FOPPISH. 

These  epithets  are  applied  to  such  as  attempt  at 
finery  by  improper  means.  The  finical  Is  insignifi- 
cantly fine ;  the  spruce  Is  laboriously  and  artfully  fine; 
the  foppish  la  fantastically  and  affectedly  fine,  The 
finical  is  said  mostly  of  manners  and  speech;  the 
sprues  Is  said  of  the  dress;  the  foppish  of  dress  and 
manners. 

A  finical  gentleman  clips  his  words  and  screws  his 
body  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible  to  give  him- 
self the  air  of  a  delicate  person ;  a  spruce  gentleman 
strives  not  to  have  a  fold  wrong  in  his  frill  or  cravat, 
nor  a  bair  of  his  head  to  lie  amiss;  a  foppish  gentle- 
man seeks,  by  extravagance  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes, 
and  by  the  tawdrlnees  in  their  ornaments,  to  render 
himself  distinguished  for  finery.  A  little  mind,  full  of 
conceit  of  itself,  will  lead  a  man  to  be  finical;  <  I  can- 
not hear  a  finical  fop  romancing  how  the  king  took 
him  aside  atsnch  a  lime ;  what  the  queen  said  to  him 
at  another/— L'Estbasok.  A  vacant  mind  that  Is 
anxious  to  be  pleasing  will  not  object  to  the  employ- 
ment of  rendering  the  person  sprues; 

Methlnks  I  see  thee  sprues  and  fine, 

With  coat  embroidered  richly  shine.— Swirr. 
A  giddy,  vain  mind,  eager  after  applause,  impels  a  nan 
to  every  kind  of  foppery  ; 

The  learned,  full  of  inward  pride, 

The  fops  of  outward  show  deride.— Gat. 

Finical  may  also  be  applied  in  the  same  sense  as  as 
epithet  for  things;  *  At  the  top  of  the  building  (Blen- 
heim house)  are  several  cupolas  and  little  turrets  that 
have  but  an  ill  effect,  and  make  the  building  look  at 
once  finical  and  heavy.'— Pom. 


HUMOUR,  CAPRICE. 

Humour  (v.  Humour)  \m  general;  caprice  (e.  Fan 
tasticat)  Is  particular :  humour  may  be  good  or  bad ; 
caprice  Is  always  taken  In  a  bad  sense.  Humour  Is 
always  independent  of  fixed  principle ;  it  is  the  feeling 
or  impulse  of  the  moment:  caprice  \e  always  opposed 
to  fixed  principle,  or  rational  motives  of  acting ;  It  is 
the  feeling  of  the  Individual  setting  at  nought  all  rule, 
and  defying  all  reason.  The  feeling  only  is  perverted 
when  the  aamiitr  predominates; 
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Ceprico 
their  tota 


Too  U  ^  irm,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats ;  I  'II  not  answer  that, 
But  say,  It  Is  my  humour.— SHAJurama. 

The  judgement  and  will  are  perverted  by  caprice:  a 
child  shows  its  humour  in  freiftilneas  and  impatience ; 
a  mac  betrays  his  caprice  in  his  intercourse  with 
others,  in  the  management  of  his  concerns,  in  the 
choice  or  bis  amusements ;  '  Men  will  submit  to  any 
rule  by  which  they  may  be  exempted  from  the  tyranny 
of  caprice  and  chance. '— Jobhsom. 

Indulgence  renders  children  and  subordinate  persona 
hmmorsome:  *  I  am  glad  that  though  you  are  incredu- 
.  lous  you  are  not  humoreome  too/— Goodman.  Pros- 
perity or  unlimited  power  is  apt  to  render  a  man  capri- 
cious ;  •  A  subject  ought  to  suppose  that  there  are  rea- 
sons, although  lie  be  uot  apprized  of  them,  otherwise  he 
must  tax  bh»  prince  of  capriciouoneoo,  inconstancy,  or 
1U  design.'— Swirr.  A  humoreome  person  commonly 
objects  to  be  pleased,  or  is  easily  displeased ;  a  ca- 
pricious person  likes  and  dislikes,  approves  and  disap- 
proves the  same  thing  in  quick  succession.  Humour, 
when  applied  to  things,  has  the  sense  of  wit ;  whence 
the  distinction  between  humoreome  and  humorous : 
the  former  implying  the  existence  of  humour  or  per- 
verted feeling  in  the  person ;  the  latter  implying  the  ex- 
istence of  humour  or  wit  in  the  person  or  thing; 

Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly 
lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot, 
And  pensive,  wayward,  melancholy, 
Thou  dread's*  and  bop'st  thou  know'at  not  what 

Paioa. 

.  __■  Is  improperly  applied  to  things  to  designate 

r  total  irregularity  and  planlessness  of  proceeding  ; 

8%  in  speaking  of  fashion,  we  notice  Its  caprice,  when 

•  that  which  has  been  laid  aside  is  again  taken  into  use : 

diseases  are  termed  capricious  which  act  in  direct 

opposition  to  all  established  rule ;  'Does  it  imply  that 

our  language  is  in  its  nature  irregular  and  capricious  V 

Lowth. 


HUMOUR,  TEMPER,  MOOD. 

Humour  literally  signifies  moisture  or  fluid,  In  which 
sense  it  is  used  for  the  fluids  of  the  human  body;  and 
as  far  as  these  humours  or  their  particular  state  is  con- 
nected with,  or  has  its  influence  on,  the  animal  spirits 
and  the  moral  feelings,  so  far  is  humour  applicable  to 
moral  agents ;  temper  (v.  Ditposition)M  less  speeffick 
in  its  signification;  it  may  with  equal  propriety,  under 
the  changed  form  of  temperament,  be  applicable  to  the 
general  state  of  the  body  or  the  mind ;  mood,  which  Is 
but  a  change  from  me*  or  manner,  has  an  original 
signification  not  less  indefinite  than  the  former ;  it  Is 
applied  only  to  the  mind. 

As  the  humours  of  the  body  are  the  most  variable 
parts  of  the  animal  frame,  humour  in  regard  to  the 
mind  denotes  but  a  partial  and  transitory  stale  when 
compared  with  tbe  temper,  which  is  a  general  and 
habitual  state,  The  humour  is  so  fluctuating  that  it 
varies  in  the  same  mind  perpetually ;  but  the  temper  is 
to  far  cooflned  that  it  always  shows  itself  to  be  the 
same  whenever  it  shows  itself  at  all :  the  humour 
makes  a  man  different  from  himself;  \he  temper  makes 
him  different  from  other*.  Kence  we  sneak  of  the 
humour  of  the  moment;  of  the  temper  of  the  youth  or 
of  old  age :  so  likewise  we  say,  to  accommodate  one's 
self  to  the  humour  of  a  person ;  to  manage  his  temper  : 
to  put  one  into  a  certain  humour;  to  correct  or  sour 
the  temper.  Humour  Is  not  less  partial  in  its  nature 
than  in  its  duration ;  it  fixes  Itself  often  on  only  one 
object,  or  respects  only  one  particular  direction  of  the 
feelings :  'temper  extends  to  all  tbe  actions  and  opinions 
as  well  as  feelings  of  a  man ;  it  gives  a  colouring  to  all 
he  says,  does,  thinks,  and  feels:  'There  are  three  or 
four  single  m»*n  who  suit  my  temper  to  a  hair.'—  Cow- 
pki .  We  may  be  in  n  humour  for  writing,  or  reading ; 
for  what  is  gay  or  what  is  serious ;  for  what  is  noisy  or 
what  is  quiet:  but  our  temper  is  discoverable  in  our 
daily  conduct;  we  may  be  In  a  good  or  ill  humour  in 
company,  bet  in  domestic  life  and  in  our  closet  rela- 
tions we  show  whether  we  are  good  or  ill  tempered.  A 
man  shows  hi*  humeur  in  different  or  trifling  actions ; 
he  shows  his  temper  in  the  most  important  actions :  it 


may  be  a  man's  humour  to  sit  while  others  stand,  or  to 
go  unshaven  while  others  shave;  but  be  shows  his 
temper  as  a  Christian  or  otherwise*in  forgiving  Injuries 
or  harbouring  resentments:  in  living  peaceably,  or  In- 
dulging himself  in  contentions; 

It  Is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 

By  slaves,  that  take  their  humour*  for  a  warrant 

To  break  into  the  Moodbouse  of  life, 

Shakspsabb. 
( This,  I  shall  call  it  evangelical,  temper  Is  tar  from 
being  natural  to  any  corrupt  son  of  Adam.'— Hak- 
mohd. 

The  same  distinction  is  kept  up  between  the  terms 
when  applied  to  bodies  of  men.  A  nation  may  have 
its  humour  and  its  temper  as  much  as  an  individual : 
the  former  discovers  itself  in  the  manners  and 
fashion  ;  the  latter  in  its  publlck  spirit  towards  its  go- 
vernment or  other  nations.  It  has  been  the  most  un- 
lucky humour  of  the  present  day  to  banish  ceremony, 
and  consequently  decency,  from  all  companies;  'True 
modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to 
the  humour  of  the  company/— Addisoh.  The  temper 
of  the  times  is  somewhat  more  sober  now  than  it  was 
during  the  beat  of  the  revolutionary  mania;  'AH  irre- 
gular tempore  in  trade  and  business  are  but  like  irregu 
lar  tempere  In  eating  and  drinking.*— Law. 

Humour  and  mood  scree  in  denoting  a  particular  and 
temporary  state  of  feeling ;  but  they  differ  in  the  cause . 
the  former  being  attributable  rather  to  the  physical 
state  of  the  body ;  and  tbe  latter  to  the  moral  frame  of 
the  mind:  the  former  therefore  la  independent  of  ail 
external  circumstances,  or  at  all  events,  of  any  that  are 
reducible  to  system;  the  latter  is  guided  entirely  by 
events.  Humour  Is  therefore  generally  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  unless  actually  qualified  by  some  epithet  to  the 
contrary; 

Their  humours  are  not  to  be  won 

But  when  they  are  imposed  upon.— Hodibeas 
Mood  is  always  taken  in  an  Indifferent  aense ; '  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  I  ever  wrote 
have  been  written  in  the  saddest  meed.'— Cowpbe. 
There  Is  no  calculating  on  the  humour  of  a  man ;  it 
depends  upon  his  mood  whether  he  performs  ill  or  well: 
It  w  necessary  to  suppress  humour  in  a  child ;  we  dis- 
cover by  the  melancholy  meed  of  a  man  that  something 
distressing  has  happened  to  him. 


DISPOSITION,  TEMPER. 

Diopooition,  from  dispose  (v.  To  dispose),  signifies 
here  the  state  of  being  disposed ;  temper,  like  tempera- 
stent,  from  the  Latin  tomperameutum  and  tempero  to 
temper  or  manage,  signifies  the  thing  modelled  or 
formed. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the  mind  and  its 
bias;  but  diopooition  respects  tbe  whole  frame  and 
texture  of  the  mind:  temper  respects  only  the  bias  or 
tone  of  the  reelings. 

Disposition  m  permanent  and  settled ;  '  My  friend 
has  his  eye  more  upon  the  virtue  and  diopooition  of  his 
children  than  their  advancement  or  wealth.'— Stkklb. 
Temper  is  transitory  and  fluctuating ;  'The  man  who 
lives  under  an  habitual  sense  of  the  Divine  presence 
keeps  up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper  J—  Audi- 
som.  The  diopooition  comprehends  the  springs  and 
motives  of  action ;  the  temper  Influences  tbe  actions 
for  tbe  lime  being :  it  is  possible  and  not  unfreqnent  to 
have  a  good  disposition  with  a  bad  temper,  and  vice 
verod. 

A  good  diopooition  makes  a  man  a  useful  member  of 
society,  but  not  always  a  good  companion ;  '  Akenside 
was  a  young  man  warm  with  every  notion  that  by 
nature  or  accident  had  been  connected  with  tbe  sound 
of  liberty,  and  by  an  eccentricity  whieh  such  disposi- 
tions do  not  easily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and 
no  friend  to  any  thing  established.'— Johksoh.  A  good 
temper  renders  a  man  acceptable  to  all  and  peaceable 
with  all,  but  essentially  useful  to  none;  'In  coffee- 
houses a  man  of  my  temper  n  in  his  element,  for 
If  he  cannot  talk  he  can  be  still  more  agreeable  to  his 
company  as  well  as  pleased  In  himself  In  being  a 
hearer.' — Sybils.  A  good  diopooition  will  go  for 
towards  correcting  the  errours  of  temper;  but  where 
there  is  a  bad  diopooition  there  are  no  hopes  of  amend- 
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wgpoernoN,  inclination. 

Disposition  in  the  preceding  section  is  taken  for  the 
general  frame  of  tbe  mind ;  la  the  present  ceee  foe  iu 
perticalar  frame;  inclination^ a. Attachment. 

Disposition  Is  mora  positive  than  inclination.  We 
may  always  expect  a  man  to  do  that  which  he  fa  dis- 
posed to  do :  but  we  cannot  always  calcnlate  upon  hit 
executing  that  to  which  he  ia  merely  inclined. 

We  indulge  a  disposition ;  we  yield  to  an  inclination- 
The  disposttion  comprehends  the  whole  slate  of  the 
mind  at  tbe  time;  'It  la  the  duty  of  every  man  who 
would  be  tree  to  himself,  to  obtain  if  possible  a  disposi- 
fee*  to  be  pleased.*— Stsble.  An  inclination  isjpartl- 
culsr,  referring  alwnye  to  a  particular  object;  'There 
never  waa  a  time,  believe  me,  when  I  wanted  an  incli- 
nation to  cultivate  your  esteem,  and  promote  your  in- 
terest.'—MsLMPrsrs  (Letters  of  Cicero).  After  the 
performance  of  a  serious  duty,  no  one  is  expected  to  be 
In  a  disposition  tot  laughter  or  merriment:  it  Is  be- 
coming to  suppress  our  inclination  to  laughter  in  tbe 
b  of  those  who  wish  to  be  serious;  we  should 


be  careful  not  to  enter  into  conlroveray  with  one  who 
ahowB-a  disposition  to  be  unfriendly.  When  a  young 
person  discovers  any  inclination  to  study,  there  are 
hopes  of  bl*  improvement 


TEMPERAMENT,  TEMPERATURE. 
Tsnmer 
press  that 


In  religion;  and  each  a  frame  of  mksd  la  not  eat/ 
the  moat  lovely,  but  the  most  commendable  In  a  vir- 
tuous person.'— Addjso*.    --•■■- 


By  the  indulgence  of  a  fret- 
d  destroys  hie  own  peace  of 


eramsnt  and  temperature  are  both  used  to  ex- 
state  which  arises  from  the  tempering  of  op- 
posite or  varying  qualities ;  the  temperament  is  said  of 
animal  bodies,  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
Men  of  a  sanguine  temperament  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  their  diet;  'Without  a  proper  temperament  for  the 
particular  art  which  he  studies,  bis  utmost  pains  will 
be  to  no  purpose/— Bodosll.  AH  bodies  are  strongly 
affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  '  O  happy  Eng- 
land, where  there  la  anon  a  rare  temperatmre  of  heat 
and  cold.'— Howbll. 

FRAME,  TEMPBR.TEMPERAMENT,  OON- 
BTITUTION. 

Prom*  In  Its  natural  sense  la  that  which  forms  the 
exterlour  edging  of  any  thing,  and  consequently  deter- 
mines Its  form ;  It  la  applied  to  man  physically  or  men- 
tally, as  denoting  that  constituent  portion  of  him  which 
eeema  to  bold  the  rest  together ;  which  by  an  extension 
of  the  metaphor  is  likewise  put  for  tbe  whole  contents, 
the  whole  body,  or  tbe  whole  mind;  temper  and  tem- 
perament, In  Latin  tsmperementmm,  from  temper*  to 
govern  or  dispose.  signify  tbe  particular  modes  of  being 
disposed  or  organized ;  constitution,  from  constitute  or 
appoint,  signifies  the  particular  mode  of  being  consU- 
tm^ed  or  formed. 

frame,  when  applied  to  tbe  body,  Is  taken  In  lta  moat 
universal  sense ;  aa  when  we  apeak  of  tbe  frame  being 
violently  agitated,  or  the  human  frame  being  wonder- 
fully constructed:  when  applied  to  the  mind  it  wiO 
admit  either  of  a  general  or  restricted  signification ; 

The  soul 
CoatenrphUea  what  she  Is,  and  whence  she  came, 
And  almost  comprehends  her  own  amaaing/raias. 

Jsjkym. 
Temper,  which  Is  applicable  only  to  tbe  mind,  to  taken 
for  the  general  or  particular  state  of  the  individual ; 

Tiahe 
8ets  superstition  high  on  virtue's  throne, 
Then  thinks  his  Maker's  temper  like  hie  own. 

Jamms. 
The  frame  comprehends  either  the  whole  body  of 
mental  powers,  or  the  particular  disposition  of  those 
powers  in  Individuals;  the  temper  comprehends  the 
general  or  particular  state  of  reeling  as  well  as  thinking 
in  the  Individual.    The  mental  frame  which  receives 
any  violent  concussion  la  liable  to  derangement ; 
Tour  steady  soul  preserves  bar  frame, 
In  good  and  evil  times  tbe  eame.— fiwirr. 
It  la  necessary  for  those  who  govern  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  temper  of  those  whom  they  govern ; 
•Tbe  brain  may  devise  laws  for  tbe  blood,  but  a  hot 
temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree.'— Sbixspcajik.    By 
reflection  on  tbe  various  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being, 
a  man  may  easily  bring  his  mind  Into  a  frame  of 
devotion;  '  There  la  a  great  tendency  to  cheerfulness 


ful,  repining  temper,  a  il  _    .  . , --  r 

mind,  and  offends  his  Maker;  "The  sole  strength  of 
the  sound  from  the  shouting  of  multitudes  ao  amaaea 
and  confounds  the  imagination,  that  the  best  esta- 
blished tempore  can  scarcely  forbear  being  borne  down.' 
—Boas*. 

Temperament  and  constitution  mark  the  general 
state  of  the  individual;  the  former  comprehends  a 
mixture  of  the  physical  and  mental;  the  latter  baa  a 
purely  physical  application.    A  man  with  a  warm  tom- 

{terament  owea  hta  warmth  of  character  to  the  rapid 
mpetus  of  the  blood ;  a  man  with  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion ia  exposed  to  great  fluctuations  In  his  health;  » 1 
have  always  more  need  of  a  laugh  than  a  cry,  betas! 
somewhat  disposed  to  melancholy  by  mf  temperament? 
— Cowraa.  'How  little  our  constitution  Is  able  to 
bear  a  remove  Into  parte  of  this  air.  not  much  higher 
than  that  we  commonly  breathe  in!'-*Locx:s. 
Tbe  whole  frame  of  a  new-born  infant  la  peculiarly 
"  Men  of  fierce  tempers  are  to  be  found  In  as 
nations;  men  of  sanguine  tempore  are  more  frequent 
in  warm  climates:  the  eonstkutiens  of  females  are 
more  tender  than  those  of  the  male,  and  their  frames 
are  altogether  more  susceptible. 

TO  QUALIFY,  TEMPER,  HUMOUR. 

Qualify  compounded  of  the  Latin  quake  and  focus, 
signifies  to  make  a  thing  wbat  it  ought  to  be;  to  tem- 
per, from  tempore^  Is  to  regulate  the  f 

humour  ia  to  suit  to  the  humour. 

Things  are  ouaUfiod  according  to  < 
wbat  ia  too  harsh,  must  be  oumltjed  by  amnething  that 
ia  aoft  and  lenitive;  things  are  tempered  by  nature  en 
that  things  perfectly  discordant  should  not  be  com- 
bined; ihings  are  humoured  by  contrivance:  what  ia 
subject  to  many  changes  requires  to  be  humoured;  a 
polite  person  wUI  juaktfu  Ms  refusal  of «  request  by 
some  expression  or  kindness ;  'It  Is  the  excellency  of 
friendship  to  rectlfie  or  at  least  to  quelifie  the  malignity 
of  these  surmises.'— South.  Providence  has  tempered 
the  seasons  so  aa  to  mil  something  that  la  pleasant  in 
them  all:  'God  in  hie  mercy  has  ao  framed  and  tem- 
pered his  word,  that  we  have  for  the  most  part  a  re- 
serve of  mercy  wrapped  up  In  a  curse.*— South.  Na- 
ture Itself  Is  sometimes  to  be  humoured  when  art  la 
employed :  but  the*  tempers  of  men  require  still  more 
to  be  humoured;  <  Our  British  gardeners,  Instead  of 
humouring  natore,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  aa 
"'  lo  '—Addison. 


GOODNATURE,  GOOD-HUMOUR. 
Good-nature  and  good-humour  both  imply  the  dis- 
position to  please  and  be  pleased:  but  the  former  la 
habitual  and  permanent,  tbe  latter  ia  temporary  and 
partial :  the  former  lies  in  the  nature  and  frame  of  the 
mind ;  the  latter  in  the  state  of  the  humours  or  spirits. 
A  good-natured  man  recommends  himself  at  an  times 
by  his  good-nature;  a  good-humoured  man  recom- 
mends himself  particularly  as  a  companion :  g-oed- 
nature  displays  itself  by  a  readiness  in  doing  kind 
offices;  •Affability,  mildness,  tenderness, and  a  word 
which  I  would  fain  bring  back  to  Its  original  significa- 
tion of  virtue,  I  mean  goodnature,  are  of  dally  use.'— 
Adoison.  Good-humour  is  confined  mostly  to  tbe 
ease  and  cheerfulness  of  one's  outward  deportment  In 
social  converse ;  '  There  was  but  one  who  kept  up  bis 
good-humour  to  the  Land's  End.'— Annuo*.  Good- 
nature Is  apt  to  be  guilty  of  weak  compliances :  good- 
humour  Is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  fits  of  peevishness 
and  depression.  Oood-naturc  is  applicable  only  to  the 
character  of  the  Individual ;  good-humour  may  be  said 
of  a  whole  company:  It  la  a  mark  of  good- 
man  not  to  disturb  the  good-humour  of  the  © 
is  in,  by  resenting  the  affront  that  is  offered  ' 

Good-nature  qualifies  every  thing  wo  aay  or  do,  ao 
as  to  render  even  reproof  bearable;  'I  concluded, 
however  unaccountable  the  assertion  blight  appear  at 
first  sight,  that  good-nature  waa  an  essential  quality  In 

__-..,. .       * Good-humour  takes  off  from  the 


npanyl 
I  hunt 


a  satirist/— Addibow.  

personality  of  every  romsrk ;  'When  Virgil  said  "  He 
that  did  not  hate  Bavlus  might  love  MevliiB,"  be  i 
in  perfect  good-humour.'-— Admsok. 
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JEALOUSY,  BNVY,  SUSPICION. 

Jealousy,  In  French  jalousie,  Latin  xelotypia,  Greek 

fciAorvv/a,  compounded  of  I^Aoc  and  rvvrta  to  gtrlke  or 

All,  signifies  properly  filled  with  a  burning  desire ;  envy, 

in  French  envie,  Latin  invidia,  from  invideo,  coiu- 

Cunded  of  in  privative  and  video  to  see,  signifies  not 
>klng  at,  or  looking  at  In  a  contrary  direction. 
We  are  jealous  of  what  ia  our  own,  we  are  envious 
of  what  la  another's.  Jealousy  feara  to  lose  what  it 
baa;  envyia  pained  at  seeing  another  have.  Prince* 
are  jealous  of  their  authority;  subjects  are  jealous  of 
their  rights:  courtiers  are  envious  of  those  In  favour; 
women  are  envious  of  superior  beauty. 

The  jealous  man  has  an  object  of  desire,  something 
to  gel  and  something  to  retain:  he  does  not  look  beyond 
the  object  that  interferes  with  his  enjoyroeoi ;  a  jealous 
hutband  may  therefore  be  appeased  by  the  declaration 
of  his  wife's  animosity  against  the  object  of  his  jea- 
lous*. The  envious  man  sickens  at  the  sight  of  enjoy- 
ment;  be  is  easy  only  in  the  misery  of  others:  all  en- 
deavours, therefore,  to  satisfy  an  envious  man  are 
fruitless.  Jealous*  is  a  noble  or  an  ignoble  passion, 
according  to  the  object ;  in  the  former  case  It  b  emula- 
tion sharpened  by  fear,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  greediness 
stimulated  by  fear;  *  Every  man  is  mot?  jealous  of  bis 
natural  than  his  moral  qualities.'— Hawrrsworth. 
T  is  doing  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these, 
Renders  u»  jealous,  and  destroys  our  peace. 

Wallrr. 
sXnvy  is  always  a  base  passion,  having  the  worst  pas- 
sions In  Its  train:  'The  envious  roan  Is  in  pain  upon 
all  occasions  which  should  give  him  pleasure.'— 
Advison. 

Jealous  is  applicable  to  bodies  of  men  as  well  as 
Individuals;  envious  to  Individuals-only.  Nations  are 
jealous  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  any  other 
power  In  their  commerce,  government,  or  territory  j 
•While  the  people  are  so  jealous  of  the  clergy's  am- 
bition, I  do  ntfi.  see  any  other  method  left  them  to  reform 
the  world,  than  by  using  all  honest  arts  to  make  them- 
selves acceptable  to  the  laity.'— Swift.  Individuals 
are  envious  of  the  rank,  wealth,  and  honours  of  each 
other;  'A  woman  does  not  envy  a  man  for  fight! ug 
courage,  nor  a  man  a  woman  for  her  beauty.'— 
Collier. 

Jealousy  and  suspicion  both  imply  a  fear  of  an- 
other's will,  intentions,  or  power,  to  dispossess  one  of 
some  object  of  desire :  but  \u  jealousy  there  Is  none  of 
the  distrust  which  belongs  to  suspicion.  The  jealous 
man  does  not  dispute  the  integrity  or  sincerity  of  his 
opponent;  the  suspicious  man  thinks  ill  of  both. 
Jeakusy  eiists  properly  between  equals,  or  those  who 
may  without  direct  injustice  make  pretensions  to  the 
same  thing;  rival  lovers  are  jealous  of  each  other: 
suspicion  flies  on  the  person  who  by  fraud  or  circum- 
vention is  supposed  to  aim  at  getting  what  he  has  no 
right  to;  men  suspect  those  who  have  once  cheated 
them.  Jealousy  is  most  alive  when  the  person's  in- 
tentions are  known;  suspicion  cblti  only  exist  while  the 
views  of  the  party  are  concealed.  According  to  this 
distinction  Lord  Clarendon  has  erroneously  substituted 
the  word  jealousy  for  that  of  suspicion  when  he  says, 
'The  obstinacy  in  Essex,  in  refusing  to  treat  with  the 
king,  proceeded  only  from  hie  jealousy,  that  when  the 
king  had  got  htm  into  his  hands,  he  would  take  revenge 
.    upon  him.'— There  can  be  no  jealousy  between  a  sub- 

CM  and  a  king,  or  between  parties  entering  into  a  treaty ; 
t  there  may  be  suspicion  of  the  good  faith  of  either 
ride  towards  the  other ; 

Though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 

At  wisdom's  gate;  ana  to  simplicity 

Resigns  her  charge;  while  goodness  thinks  no  IB 

Wherenoills 


be  judge  against  another  who  baa  written  on  the  same 
subject; 
For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  truths  invidious  to  the  great  reveal.— Pops. 
A  man  is  envious  when  the  prospect  of  another's  hap- 
piness gives  him  pain ;  'They  that  desire  to  excel  in 
too  many  matters  out  of  levity  and  vainglory,  are  ever 
envious.— Bxco*. 

LIVELY,  SPRIGHTLY,  VIVACIOUS, 
SPORTIVE,  MERRY,  JOCUND. 

Livsly  signifies  having  Hie,  or  the  animal  spirits 
which  accompany  the  vital  spark;  sprightly,  con- 
tracted  from  sprigktfully  or  spuHtfuUy,  signifies  full 
of  spirits ;  vivacious,  In  Latin  vivax,  from  vivo  to  live, 
has  the  same  original  meaning  as  lively  ;  sportive,  fond 
of  or  ready  Ant  sport;  merry,  9.  Cheerful ;  jocund,  hi 
Latin  joeundus,  from  jucunehts  and  juvo  to  delight  or 
please,  signifies  delighted  or  pleased. 

The  activity  of  the  heart  when  It  beats  high  with  a 
sentiment  of  gayety  is  strongly  depicted  by  all  these 
terms:  the  lively  is  the  most  general  and  literal  in  its 
signification ;  Me,  as  a  moving  or  active  principle,  is 
supposed  10  be  Inherent  In  spiritual  as  well  as  material 
bodies;  the  reeling,  as  well  as  the  body  which  has 
within  a  power  of  moving  arbitrarily  of  itself,  to  said 
to  have  ufe,  and  in  whatever  object  this  is  wanting, 
tills  object  is  said  to  be  dead:  in  like  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  or  circumstances  under  which  this 
moving  principle  displays  Itself,  the  object  is  denomi- 
nated lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  and  the  like.  Live- 
liness is  the  property  of  childhood,  youth,  or  even 
maturer  age :  sprightliness  Is  the  peculiar  property 
of  youth ;  vivacity  hi  a  quality  compatible  with  the 
sobriety  of  years :  an  infant  shows  itself  to  be  Uvelsj 
or  otherwise  in  a  few  months  after  its  birth ;  a  female, 
particularly  In  her  early  years,  affords  often  a  pleasing 
picture  of  sprightliness ;  a  vivacious  companion  re- 
commends himself  wherever  he  goes.  Sporttvensse  is 
an  accompaniment  of  liveliness  or  sprightliness :  a 
sprightly  child  will  show  Its  sprightliness  by  its  sport- 
ive nomonr:  mirth  and  jocinutity  are  the  forms  of 
liveliness  which  display  themselves  In  social  life;  the 
former  Is  a  familiar  quality,  more  frequently  to  be  dis- 
covered in  vulgar  than  in  polished  society :  jocundity 
to  a  form  of  liveliness  which  poets  have  ascribed  to 
nymphs  and  goddesses,  and  other  eJrial  creatures  of 
the  imagination. 

The  terms  preserve  the  same  sense  when  applied  to 
the  eharacteristicks  or  actions  of  persons  as  when  ap- 
plied to  the  persons  themselves :  imagination,  wit,  con- 
ception, representation,  and  the  like,  are  lively ;  »  One 
study  is  inconsistent  with  a  lively  Imagination,  another 
with  a  solid  judgement.'— Johnsos,  A  person's  air, 
look,  tune,  dance,  are  sprightly; 


His  sportive  I 
This  way  and  that  convolved,  In  iriskfui  glee 


Their  frolkks  play. 
Invites  them  forth.- 


And  now  the  sprightly  race 
Thomson. 


INVIDIOUS,  ENVIOUS. 

Invidious,  In  Latin  invtdiosus,  from  invidia  and 
mvideo  not  to  look  at,  signifies  looking  at  with  an  evil 
eye ;  envious  is  literally  only  a  variation  of  invidious. 
Invidious  In  Its  common  acceptation  signifies  causing 
in  will ;  envious  signifies  having  UI  will. 

A  task  Is  invidious  that  puts  one  in  the  way  of 
giving  offence ;  a  look  is  envious  that  is  full  of  envy, 
invidious  qualifies  the  thing;  envious  qualifies  the 
r  of  the  mind    If  Is  invidious  for  one  author  to 


'  A  conversation,  a  turn  of  mind,  a  society.  Is  vivacious: 
•  By  every  victory  over  appetite  or  passion,  the  mind 
gains  new  strength  to  refuse  those  solicitations  by 
which  the  yonng  and  vivacious  are  hourly  assaulted.' 
—Jons ton.  The  muse,  the  pen,  the  imagination,  I* 
sportive;  the  meeting,  the  laugh,  the  song,  the  con 
celt,  is  merry; 

Warn'd  by  the  streaming  light  and  merry  lark,     ' 
Forth  rush  the  jolly  clans.— Somrrvu«lr. 
The  train,  the  dance,  ia  jocund; 

Thus  jocund  fleets  with  them  the  winter  night 
Thomsor. 

CHEERFUL,  MERRY,  SPRIGHTLY,  GAY. 

Cheerful  signifies  full  of  ckeer,  or  of  that  which 
cheers  (v.  To  animate) ;  merry,  In  Saxon  merig,  m 
probably  connected  with  the  word  mare,  and  the  Latin 
meretrit  •  strumpet;  sprightly  w  contracted  from 
spiritedly;  gay  n  connected  with  joy  and  jocund,  hi 
Latin  joeundus,  from  juvo  to  delight ;  cheerful  marks 
an  unruffled  flow  of  spirits;  with  mirth  there  is  more 
of  tumult  and  noise ;  with  sprightliness  there  Is  more 
buoyancy ;  gayety  comprehends  mirth  and  Indulgence. 
A  cheerful  person  smiles;  the  merry  person  laughs; 
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;  the /ay  person  takes  bis 

The  cheerful  countenance  remain  cheerful;  It 
•narks  the  contentment  of  the  heart,  aud  its  freedom 
from  pain :  the  meny  face  will  often  look  sad ;  a  trifle 
will  turn  mirth  into  sorrow :  the  sprightlinees  of  youth 
Is  often  succeeded  by  the  listlessness  of  bodily  in- 
firmity, or  the  gloom  of  despondency :  gayety  is  as 
transitory  as  the  pleasures  upon  which  It  subsists;  it 
Is  often  followed  by  sullenness  and  discontent. 

Cheerfulneee  is  an  habitual  state  of  the  mind ;  mirth 
Is  an  occasional  elevation  of  the  spirits;  eprightliueeo 
lies  in  the  temperature  and  flow  of  the  blood;  gaiety 
depends  altogether  on  external  circumstances.  Re- 
ligion is  the  best  promoter  of  cheerfulneee:  It  makes 
its  possessor  pleased  with  himself  and  all  around  hiui ; 
*  1  have  always  preferred  cheerfulneee  to  mirth:  the 
latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of 
the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient ;  cheerfulneee 
fixed  and  permanent'— A  omson.  Company  and  wine 
are  but  too  often  the  only  promoters  of  mirth;  *  Man- 
kind may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and  the  serious, 
who  both  of  them  make  a  very  good  figure  in  the 
species  so  long  as  they  keep  their  respective  humours 
from  degenerating  into  the  neighbouring  extreme.' — 
Addison.  Youth  and  health  will  naturally  be  attended 
with  eprightUneee  ; 
But  Venus,  anxious  for  her  son's  aflairs, 
New  counsels  tries,  and  new  designs  prepares : 
That  Cupid  should  assume  the  shape  ana  face 
Of  sweet  Ascanlue,  and  the  sprightly  grace. 

Daman. 
A  succession  of  pleasures,  an  exemption  from  care, 
and  the  banishment  of  thought,  will  keep  /oysty  alive. 
Sprightly  and  surry  sxe  seldom  employed  but  in  the 
proper  sense  as  respects  persons:  but  cheerful  and 
gey  are  extended  to  different  objects;  as  a  cheerful 
prospect,  a  cheerful  room,  gey  attire,  a  gay  scene,  gay 
colours,  &c; 
To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn :  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 
Goldsmith. 


LIGHTNESS,  LEVITY,  FLIGHTINESS, 
VOLATILITY,  GIDDINESS. 

Light****,  from  light,  signifies  the  abstract  quality ; 
levity,  in  Latin  levitae,  from  levie  light,  signifies  the 
same:  volatility,  in  Latin  volatilitae,  from  velo  to  fly, 
signifies  flitting,  or  ready  to  fly  swiftly  on ;  flightineee, 
from  flighty  and  fly,  signifies  the  reediness  to  fly ;  gid- 
Oneee,  from  giddy,  in  Saxon  gidig,  Is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  verbgehe*  to  go,  signifying  a  stale  of 
jgoing  unsteadily. 

Lightneee  is  taken  either  in  the  natural  or  meta- 
phorical sense;  the  rest  only  In  the  moral  sense: 
lightneee  is  said  of  the  outward  carriage,  or  the  in- 
ward temper;  levity  ia  said  only  of  the  outward  car- 
riage; a  light  minded  man  treats  every  thing  lightly, 
be  ft  ever  so  serious;  the  lightness  of  bis  mind  is  evi- 
dent by  the  lightneee  of  his  motions.  Lightneee  is 
common  to  both  sexes;  levity  is  peculiarly  striking  in 
females;  and  in  respect  to  them,  they  are  both  ex- 
ceptionable qualities  in  the  highest  degree:  when  a 
woman  has  lightneee  of  mind,  she  verges  very  near 
towards  direct  vice ;  when  there  is  levity  In  her  eon- 
duet  she  exposes  herself  to  the  imputation  of  crimi- 
nality ;  '  Innocence  gives  a  lightness  to  the  spirits,  ill 
imitated  and  iU  supplied  by  that  forced  levity  of  the 
vicious.'— Blair.  Volatility,  flightineee,  and  giddi- 
ness are  degrees  of  lightness  which  rise  in  significa- 
tion on  one  another;  volatility  being  more  than  tight- 
»*##,and  the  others  more  than  volatility:  lightneee 
and  volatility  are  detects  as  they  relate  to  age  -  those 
only  who  ought  to  be  serious  or  grave  are  said  to  be 
light  or  volatile.  When  we  treat  that  as  light  which 
Is  weighty,  when  we  suffer  nothing  to  sink  into  the 
mind,  or  make  any  Impression,  tine  is  a  defective 
lightneee  of  character ;  when  the  spirits  are  of  a 
buoyant  nature,  and  the  thoughts  fly  from  one  object 
to  another,  without  resting  on  any  for  a  moment, 
this  lightness  becomes  volatility;  •  If  we  see  people 
•enclog,  even  in  wooden  shoes,  and  a  fiddle  always  »• 


their  nee*,  we  are  soon  convinced  of  the  voUtd* 
spirits  of  those  merry  slaves.'— Soxaav  ills.  A  light 
minded  person  sets  care  at  a  distance;  a  volatile 
person  catches  pleasure  from  every  passing  object. 
Flightineee  and  giddiness  are  the  defects  of  youth; 
they  bespeak  that  entire  want  of  command  over  one's 
feelings  and  animal  spirit*  which  is  inseparable  from 
a  state  of  childhood  :  a  flighty  child,  however,  only 
fails  from  a  want  of  attention ;  but  a  giddy  child,  like 
one  whose  head  is  in  the  natural  sense  giddy,  is  uuabat 
to  collect  itself  so  as  to  have  any  consciousness  of 
what  passes:  a  flighty  person  commits  improprieties : 
*  Remembering  many  flightineseee  in  her  writing,  I 
know  not  bow  to  behave  myself  to  her.'— Ricsuxo- 
soh.  A  giddy  person  commits  extravagances ; 
The  giddy  vulgar,  as  their  fancies  guide, 
With  noise,  say  nothing,  and  In  parts  divide. 

Detdu. 

FROLICK,  GAMBOL,  PRANK. 
Frolick,  in  German,  dec  frbhlieh  cheerful,  cornea 
from  freh  merry,  and  frtude  Joy;  gambol  signifies 
literally  leaping  Into  the  air,  from  the  Italian  gamba, 
in  French  jest*  the  leg ;  prank  Is  changed  from  prance, 
which  literally  signifies  to  throw  up  the  hind  feet  after 
the  manner  of  a  horse,  and  is  most  probably  connected 
with  the  German  prangen  to  make  a  parade  or  loss, 
and  the  Hebrew  JHB  to  •<*  free,  because  the  freedom 
indicated  by  the  word  area*  is  more  or  less  discover* 
able  In  the  sense  of  all  these  terms.  The  frolick  is  a 
merry,  Joyous  entertainment ;  the  gambol  is  a  dancing, 
light  entertainment;  the  prank  is  a  freakish,  wild  en- 
tertainment. Laughing,  singing,  noise,  and  feasting 
constitute  the  frolipk  of  the  careless  mind ;  it  belong* 
to  a  company :  conceit,  levity,  and  trick,  in  movement, 

Kiture,  and  contrivance,  constitute  the  gambol;  it 
longs  to  the  individual :  adventure,  eccentricity,  and 
humour  constitute  the  prank;  it  belongs  to  one  or 
many.  One  bas  a  frolick :  one  plays  ^'gambol,  or  a 
prank.  Frolick  Is  the  mirth  rather  of  vulgar  minds; 
servants  have  tbeir  frolieke  In  the  kitchen  while  their 
masters  have  pleasures  abroad ;  4I  have  beard  of  some 
very  merry  fellows,  among  whom  the  frolick  wae 
started  and  passed  by  a  great  majority,  that  every  ' 
man  should  immediately  draw  a  tooth.'— Srnnut. 
Oambole  are  the  diversions  of  youth;  the  Christmas 
season  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  gambole  for  the 
entertainment  of  both  sexes.  The  term  gambol  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  tricks  of  animals ; 

The  monsters  of  the  flood 
Gambol  around  him  in  the  wat'ry  way, 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play 

Pops. 
And  In  the  same  sense  the  term  may  be  applied  figure 
lively; 

What  are  those  crested  locks 
That  make  such  wanton  gambole  with  the  wind  % 
SukSsraiRn. 
Pranks  are  the  diversions  of  the  undisciplined ;  the 
rude  schoolboy  broke  loose  from  school  spends  bla 
time  In  molesting  a  neighbourhood  with   his  mis- 
chievous pranke ;  <  Some  time  afterward  (1756),  some 
young  men  of  the  college,  whose  chambers  were  near 
his  (Gray's),  diverted  themselves  by  frequent  and  trou- 
blesome noises,  and,  as  is  said,  by  pranke  yet  more 
offensive  and  contemptuous.'— Johnson.    Froliek  Is 
the  diversion  of  human  beings  only; 
prank  are  likewise  applicable  to  brutes ; 

pranke. 


a  horse,  a  monkey,  and  a  squirrel  will  play 


TO  AMUSE,  DIVERT,  ENTERTAIN. 

To  amass  Is  to  ocenpy  the  mind  lightly,  from  the 
Latin  muea  a  song,  signifying  to  allure  the  attention 
by  any  thing  as  light  and  airy  as  a  song ;  divert,  in 
French  drvertrr,  Latin  aHverte,  b  compounded  of  di 
and  verto  to  turn  aside,  signifying  to  turn  the  mind 
aside  from  an  object ;  entertain,  In  French  entretenir, 
compounded  of  ear^e,  inter,  and  lenir,  or  the  Latia 
teneo  to  keep,  signifies  ^  keep  the  mind  fixed  ou  a 
thine. 

We  amuee  or  entertain  by  engaging  :he  attention  oo 
some  present  occupation;  we  dtoert  by  drawing  the 
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attention  from  •  present  object ;  all  this  proceed*  by 
the  meant  of  that  pleasure  which  the  object  produces, 
which  hi  the  Aral  case  if  lew  vivid  than  in  the  second, 
and  in  the  second  case  is  less  durable  ttian  in  the  third. 
Whatever  amuses  serves'  to  kill  time,  to  lull  the  facul- 
ties, and  banish  reflection;  it  may  be  solitary,  se- 
dentary, and  lifeless,  but  also  sociable  or  intellectual, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  person ;  *  I  yesterday 
'  a  whole  afternoon  in  the   churchyard,  the 


cloisters,  and  the  church,  amusing  myself  with  the 
tombstones  and  inscriptions  that  I  met  with  in  those 
several  regions  of  the  dead.'— Annisoic.  Whatever 
diverts  causes  mirth,  and  provokes  laughter;  it  will 
be  active,  lively,  and  sometimes  tumultuous;  'His 
diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see  the  cross-bows, 
mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances  that  passed 
amid  so  many  broken  and  refracted  rays  of  sight.'— 
Annuo*.  Whatever  entertain*  acts  on  the  tenses, 
and  awakens  the  understanding ;  it  must  be  rational, 
and  la  mostly  social ;  *WI1I  Honeycomb  was  very 
entertaining,  the  other  night  at  the  play,  to  a  gentle- 
man who  sat  on  his  right-hand,  while  I  was  at  his 
teft.  The  gentleman  believed  Will  was  talking  to 
himself.*— Addison.  The  bare  act  of  walking  and 
changing  place  may  amuse,'  the  tricks  of  animals 
divert;  conversation  entertains.  We  sit  down  to  a 
card-table  to  be  amused;  we  go  to  a  comedy  or  pan- 
tomime to  be  diverted;  we  go  to  a  tragedy  to  be  enter- 
tained. Children  are  amused  with  looking  at  pictures : 
Ignorant  people  are  diverted  with  shows;  intelligent 
people  are  entertained  with  reading. 

The  dullest  and  most  vacant,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
telligent, minds  may  be  amused ;  the  most  volatile  are 
diverted ;  the  most  reflective  are  entertained  :  the  em- 
perour  Domitian  amused  himself  with  killing  flies:  the 
emperour  Nero  diverted  himself  with  appearing  before 
his  subjects  in  the  characters  of  gladiator  and  cha- 
rioteer; Socrates  entertained  himself  by  discoursing 
on  the  day  of  his  execution  with  his  friends  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

TO  AMUSE,  BEGUILE. 

Amuse  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
beguile  to  compounded  of  be  and  guile  signifying  to 
overreach  with  guile.  As  amuse  denotes  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  mind,  so  beguile  expresses  an  effect  or  con- 
sequence of  amusement. 

When  amuse  and  beguile  express  any  species  of  de- 
ception, the  former  Indicates  what  is  effected  by  per- 
sons, and  the  latter  that  which  is  effected  by  things. 
To  amuse  n  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  understand- 
ing; to  beguile  is  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  memory 
and  consciousness.  We  are  amused  by  a  false  story; 
our  misfortunes  ere  beguiled  by  the  charms  of  fine 
music  or  fine  scenery.  To  suffer  one's  self  to  be 
amused  is  an  act  of  weakness;  to  be  beguiled  Is  a  relief 
and  a  privilege.  Credulous  people  are  easily  amused 
by  any  idle  tale,  and  thus  prevented  from  penetrating 
the  designs  of  the  artful;  *  In  latter  ages  pious  frauds 
were  nude  use  of  to  amuse  mankind.'— Addison. 
Weary  travellers  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by 
lively  conversation ; 

With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguird, 
But  made  the  desperate  passes  when  he  smtl'd. 
Dryds*. 

AMUSEMENT,  ENTERTAINMENT,  DIVER- 
SION, SPORT,  RECREATION,  PASTIME. 

Amusement  signifies  here  that  which  serves  to  amass 
(v.  Te  amuse,  divert);  entertainment,  that  which 
serves  to  entertain  (v.  To  amuse);  diversion,  that 
which  serves  to  divert  (v.  To  amuse,  divert) ;  sport, 
that  which  serves  to  give  sport ;  recreation,  that  which 
serves  to  recreate,  from  reereatus,  participle  of  recreo 
or  re  and  tree  to  create  or  make  alive  again ;  pastime, 
that  which  serves  to  pass  time, 

The  Ant  four  of  these  terms  are  either  applied  to 
objects  which  specifically  serve  the  purposes  of  plea- 
sure, or  to  such  aa  may  accidentally  serve  this  purpose; 
the  last  two  terms  are  employed  only  In  the  latter  sense. 

The  distinction  between  the  first  three  terms  are 
very  similar  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  case.  Amass- 
want  is  a  general  term,  which  comprehends  little  more 
than  the  common  idea  of  pleasure,  whether  small  or 


As  Atlas  groan'd 
The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hour: 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amusement. 
The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  fields. 

Youho. 
Entertainment  is  a  species  of  amusement  which  is 
always  more  or  less  of  an  intellectual  nature;  'The 
stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  most 
noble  and  useful  entertainments,  were  it  under  proper 
regulations.' — Adbisoh.  Diversions  and  sports  are  a 
specie*  of  amusements  more  adapted  to  the  young  and 
the  active,  particularly  the  latter:  the  theatre  or  thrt 
concert  is  an  entertainment:  fairs  and  publlck  ex- 
hibitions are  diversions ;  *  When  I  was  some  years 
younger  than  I  am  at  present,  I  used  to  employ  myself 
in  a  more  laborious  diversion,  which  I  learned  from  a 
Latin  treatise  of  exercises  that  is  written  with  great 
erudition;  It  is  there  called  the  oYto/usxu*  or  toe 
fighting  with  a  man's  own  shadow.' — Annisoa. 
Games  of  racing  or  cricket,  hunting,  shoaling,  and  the 
like,  are  sports ;  *  With  great  respect  to  country  sports, 
I  may  say  this  gentleman  could  pass  his  lime  agree- 
ably, if  there  were  not  a  fox  or  a  hare  in  his  county.'— 
Steele. 

Recreation  and  pastime  are  terms  of  relative  import ; 
the  former  is  of  use  for  those  who  labour ;  the  latter 
for  those  who  are  idle.  A  recreation  must  partake 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  an  amusement,  but  it  is 
an  occupation  which  owes  its  pleasure  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  mind  from  severe  exertion :  in  this  manner  gar- 
dening may  be  a  recreation  to  one  who  studies ;  *  Plea- 
sure and  recreation  of  one  kind  or  other  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  relieve  our  minds  and  bodies  from  too 
constant  attention  and  labour:  where  therefore  publick 
diversions  are  tolerated,  it  behooves  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, with  their  power  and  example,  to  preside  over 
them.'— Stsblb.  Company  Is  a  recreation  to  a  man 
of  business :  the  pastime  is  the  amusement  of  the  leisure 
hour:  It  may  be  alternately  a  diversion,  a  sport,  or  a 
simple  amusement,  as  circumstances  require;  'Your 


microscope  brings  to  sight  shoals  of  living  creatures  in 
a  spoonful  of  vinegar;  but  we,  who  can  distinguish 
them  in  their  different  magnitudes,  see  among  them 
several  huge  Leviathans  that  terrify  the  little  Ay  of 
animals  about  them,  and  take  their  pastime  aa  in  an 
ocean.'— AumsoM. 

MIRTH.  MERRIMENT,  JOVIALITY,  JOLLITY, 

HILARITY. 

These  terms  all  express  that  species  of  gayety  or  joy 

which  belongs  to  company,  or  to  men  in  their  social 

intercourse. 

Mirth  refers  to  the  feeling  displayed  in  the  outward 
conduct:  merriment,  and  the  other  terms,  refer  rather 
to  the  external  expressions  of  the  feeling,  or  the  causes 
of  the  feeling,  than  to  the  feeling  itself:  mirth  shows 
Itself  in  laughter,  in  dancing,  singing,  and  noise;  mer- 
riment consists  of  such  things  as  are  apt  to  excite 
mirth :  the  more  we  are  disposed  to  laugh,  the  greater 
is  our  mirth;  the  more  there  is  to  create  laughter,  the 
greater  is  the  merriment:  the  tricks  of  Punch  and  his 
wife,  or  the  jokes  of  a  clown,  cause  much  mirth  among 
the  gaping  crowd  of  rustles ;  the  amusements  with  the 
swing,  or  the  roundabout,  afford  much  merriment  to  the 
visitants  of  a  Air.  Mirth  is  confined  to  no  age  or 
station ;  but  merriment  belongs  more  particularly  to 
young  people,  or  those  of  the  lower  station ;  mirth  may 
be  provoked  wherever  any  number  of  persons  is  assem- 
bled ;  'The  highest  gratification  we  receive  here  from 
company  is  mirtA,  which  at  the  best  is  but  a  fluttering, 
unquiet  motion.'— Pops.  Merriment  cannot  go  for- 
ward any  where  so  properly  as  at  fairs,  or  common  and 
publickplaees;  *He  who  best  knows  our  natures  by 
such  aflitctionfl  recalls  our  wandering  thoughts  front 
idle  merrrmonU'— Gray.  Joviality  or  jollity,  and  kUa- 
rity,  are  species  of  merriment  which  belong  to  the  con- 
vivial board,  or  to  less  refined  indulgences :  joviality  or 
jollitf  is  the  unrefined,  unlicensed  indulgence  In  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  or  any  social  entertainments ; 
Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  the  jovial  mead. 

Thomson. 
With  branches  we  the  fanes  adorn,  and  waste 
In  jollity  the  day  ordain'd  to  he  the  last. 

Drtdeh. 
Hilortt*  is  the  same  thing  qualified  by  the  cuitivntw* 
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and  pood  mm*  of  the  company:  we  may  expect  to  find 
much  joviality  and  jellify  at  a  publJck  dinner  of  me- 
ehanlcks,  watermen. or  labourers:  we  may  expect  to 
find  hilarity  at  a  publick  dinner  of  noblemen:  eating, 
drinking,  and  noiae  constitute  the  joviality ;  Uic  con- 
versation, the  tongs,  the  toasts,  and  the  publuk  spirit  of 
the  company  contribute  to  hilarity;  'He  that  contri- 
butes to  the  hilarity  of  the  vacant  hour  will  be  wel- 
comed with  udoiuv— Jobnsor. 

FESTIVITY,  MIRTH. 

There  Is  commonly  mirth  with  /esttrtfr;,  but  there 
may  be  frequently  mirth  without  festivity.  The  fes- 
ttvtty  lies  in  the  outward  circumstances:  nitth  In  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  Festivity  is  rather  tie  producer 
of  mirth  than  the  mirth  itself.  Festivity  includes  the 
social  enjoyments  of  eating,  drinking,  dancir  g.  cards, 
and  other  pleasures ;  '  Pisistratus,  fearing  that  the  /**- 
Hvity  of  his  guests  would  be  interrupted  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  Tbrasippus,  rose  from  bis  seat,  and  entreated 
Mm  to  stay.'— Cumberland.  Mirth  includes  in  U 
toe  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  is  engendered  by  a  jmr- 
licipation  In  such  pleasures ; 

Low  ilea  that  house  where  nut-brown  dranghn  b> 
splr'd, 

Where  greybeard  mirth  and  smiling  toll  rotir,d. 

Goldsmtt*. 

GRAVE,  SERIOUS,  SOLEMN. 
Gross,  in  Latin  gravis  heevy,  denotes  the  weight 
which  keeps  the  mind  or  person  down,  and 


buoyancy ;  It  is  opposed  to  the  light ;  ssrieus,  in  Latin 
asms  late  or  slow,  marks  the  quality  of  slowness  or 
eooaideraienees,  either  in  the  mind,  or  that  which 
•couples  the  mind :  it  is  opposed  to  the  Jocose. 

Grave  expresses  more  than  serious;  it  does  not 
sserery  bespeak  the  absence  of  mirth,  but  that  heavi- 
ness of  mind  which  is  displayed  in  all  the  movements 
of  the  body;  seriousness^  on  the  other  hand,  bespeaks 
no  expression,  but  simply  steadiness  of  action,  and  a 
refirainmeut  from  ail  that  Is  Jocular.  A  man  may  be 
grins  in  his  walk,  la  his  tone,  in  bis  gesture,  in  his 
looks,  and  all  his  exteriour ;  he  is  serious  only  in  his 
general  air,  his  countenance,  and  demeanour.  Gravity 
is  produced  by  some  external  circumstance;  serious- 
%sss  springs  from  the  operation  of  the  mind  itself,  or 
from  circumstances.  Misfortunes  or  age  will  produce 
gravity :  seriousness  is  the  fruit  of  reflection.  Orovity 
is,  in  the  proper  sense,  confined  to  the  person,  as  a 
cbaracteristJck  of  bis  temper ; 

If  then  some  grave  and  pious  man  appear, 
They  hush  their  noise,  and  lend  a  listening  ear. 
Drydkh. 
Serious,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cbaracteristick  either  of 
persons  or  things;  '  In  our  retirements  every  thing  dis- 
poses us  to  be  serums.'— Aomson.  Hence  we  should 
speak  of  a  grave  assembly,  not  e  serious  assembly,  of 
old  men;  grave  senators,  not  eerieus  senators;  of  a 
grave  speaker,  not  a  serious  speaker:  but  a  serious, 
not  a  grave  sermon;  a  serious,  not  9. grave  writer;  a 
serious,  not  a  grave  sentiment ;  a  serious,  not  properly 
a  grave  objection :  grave  is,  however,  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  things  in  the  sense  of  weighty,  as  when  we 
speak  of  grave  matters  of  deliberation.  Gravity  is 
peculiarly  ascribed  to  a  judge,  from  the  double  cause, 
that  much  depends  upon  his  deportment,  in  which 
there  ought  to  be  gravity,  and  that  the  weighty  con- 
cerns which  press  on  his  mind  are  most  apt  to  produce 
gravity:  on  the  other  band,  both  gravity  and  serious- 
ness may  be  applied  to  the  weacber;  the  former  only 
as  it  respects  the  manner  of  delivery;  the  latter  as  It 
respects  especially  the  matter  of  his  discourse:  the 
ay  be  grave  ot  serious  ;  the  discourse  only  is 


Solemn  expresses  more  than  either  grave  or  serious. 
from  the  Latin  sdonnio  yearly ;  as  applied  to  thestated 
religious  festivals  of  the  Romans,  it  baa  acquired  the 
collateral  meaning  of  religious  gravity:  tike  serums, 
it  Is  employed  not  so  much  to  characterise  the  person 
as  the  thing:  a  Judge  pronounces  the  solemn  sentence 
of  condemnation  in  a  solemn  manner;  a  preacher  de- 
livers many  selesm  warnings  to  his  hearers.  Orovity 
may  be  the  effect  of  corporeal  habit,  and  seriousness  of 
mental  habit;  but  sokmmity  is  something  occasional 


and  extraordinary;  < 

Calling,  With  SOme,  Win  uui  auviu  uiuhi  uiuc  ivi  wawau 

solemn  prayer.'— Wholk  Duty  or  Man.  8o*»e  children 


The  necessary  b 
calling,  with  some,  will  not  afford  much  time  for  set  and 


discover  a  remarkable  gravity  as  soon  aa  they  begin  to 
observe ;  a  regular  attention  to  religious  worship  wiB 
induce  a  habit  of  seriousneso;  the  admonitious  of  a 
parent  on  his  death-bed  will  have  peculiar  solemnity; 
4  The  statdiness  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  shows 
itself  in  the  solemnity  of  their  language.' — Admbok. 
1  In  most  of  our  long  words  which  are  derived  from  the 
Latin,  we  contract  the  length  of  the  syllables,  thai  gives 
them  a  grave  and  solemn  nix  In  their  own  language.'— 
Annuo*. 

EAGER,  EARNEST,  SERIOUS. 

Eager  signifies  the  same  aa  in  the  preceding  article; 
oamsst  most  probably  comes  from  the  thing  earns**,  in 
Saxon  themtst  a  pledge,  or  token  of  a  person's  reel  in- 
tentions, whence  the  word  has  been  employed  to  qualify 
the  state  of  any  one's  mind,  as  settled  or  fixed;  serious, 
in  Latin  serins  or  sine  ristu  signifies  without  laughter. 

Eager  is  used  to  qualify  the  desires  or  pensions; 
eameot  to  qualify  the  wishes  or  sentkmeoti :  the  former 
has  either  a  physical  or  moral  application,  the  latter 
altogether  a  moral  application :  a  child  is  eager  to  get 
a  plaything;  a  hungry  person  is  eager  to  get  food;  a 
covetous  man  is  eager  to  seise  whatever  comes  within 
his  grasp :  a  person  is  earnest  in  solicitation;  eameot 
in  exhortation ;  earnest  In  devotion. 

Eagerness  is  mostly  faulty ;  It  cannot  be  too  early 
restrained;  we  can  seldom  have  any  substantial  reason 
to  be  eager; 

With  Joy  the  ambitious  youth  his  mother  beard, 
And,  eager  for  the  Journey,  soon  prepar'd. 

Daman. 

Whence  thla  term  is  applied  with  particular  propriety 

to  brutes ; 
The  panting  steeds  impatient  fury  breathe, 
But  snort  and  tremble  at  the  gulf  beneath ; 
Eager  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
Vast  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep. 

PoffB. 

Earnestness  Is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  ft  denotes 
the  Inward  conviction  of  the  mind,  and  the  warmth  of 
the  heart  when  awakened  by  important  objects; 

Then  even  superiour  to  ambition,  we 

With  tamest  eye  anticipate  those  scenes 

Of  happiness  and  wonder.— Thomson. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  earnest,  or  In  earnest;  a  person 
or  thing  Is  said  m  be  serious :  the  former  characterises 
the  temper  of  the  mind,  the  latter  characterises  theoejeet 
Itself.  In  regard  to  persons,  in  wh  Ich  alone  they  are  to 
be  compared,  earnest  expresses  more  than  serious;  the 
former  is  opposed  to  lukewarmness,  the  latter  to  uneon- 
cernedness :  we  are  earnest  astoour  wishes, our  prayers, 
or  our  persuasions ;  » He  which  prayetb  in  due  son,  is 
thereby  made  the  more  attentive  to  hear ;  and  he  which 
heareth,  the  more  eameot  to  pray  for  the  time  which  we 
bestow,  as  well  in  the  one  aa  the  other.'— Hooxxa.  We 
are  serious  as  to  our  intentions,  or  the  temper  of  mind 
with  which  we  set  about  things:  'It  is  hardly  possible 
to  tit  down  to  the  serious  perusal  of  Virgil's  works,  but 
a  man  shall  rise  more  disposed  to  virtue  and  goodness.' 
—Walsh.  The  earnestness  with  which  we  address 
another  depends  upon  the  force  of  our  conviction ;  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  address  them  depends  upon 
our  sincerity,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject :  the  preacher 
earnestly  exhorts  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their  sins ;  h* 
seriously  admonishes  those  who  are  guilty  of  irregu 
lariUea. 


SOBER,  GRAVE. 

Sober  (v.  Abstinent)  expresses  the  absence  of  al 

exhilaration  of  spirits;  grave  («.  Grave)  expresses  r 

weight  In  the  iateUectual  operations  which  makes 

,k«™.  — , — *  .i~,„***     »^-  H  therefore  a  more 

human  mind  than 

to  be  sober  in  all  I 


i  proceed  slowly, 
natural  and  ordinary  state  lb; 
gravity:  it  behooves  every  man  „ 

tions;  but  those  who  fll  the  most  important  stations  of 
lift  must  be  srese.  Even  In  our  pleasures  we  may 
observe  sobriety,  which  keeps  us  from  every  unseemly 
ebullition  of  mirth ;  but  on  particular  occasions  where 
the  importance  of  the  subject  ought  to  weigh  oa  the 
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mind  U  becomes  us  to  be  grave.  At  ■  feast  we  have 
need  of  sobriety  ;  at  a  funeral  we  have  need  of  gravity : 
sobriety  extends  to  many  more  objects  than  gravity; 
we  most  be  sober  In  our  thoughts  and  opinions,  as  well 
as  In  our  outward  conduct  and  behaviour;  'These 
confusion*  ditposad  men  of  any  sseer  undemanding 
to  wish  for  peace.*— Ciaaaasoa.  We  can  be /rat?*, 
properly  speaking,  only  in  our  looks  and  our  outward 
deportment ; 
.  So  spake  the  Cherub,  and  bis  grave  rebuke, 

Severe  iu  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 

Invincible.— Milton. 
Ssser  is  often  poetically  and  figuratively  applied ; 

Now  came  stiU  ev'ning  on,  and  twilight  nay 

Bad  in  bar  sober  liv'ry  all  things  clad\— Mii/ro*. 

GLAD,  PLEASED,  JOYFUL,  CHEERFUL. 

OUd  to  obviously  a  variation  of  glee  and  glow  ; 
pleased,  from  to  slea««,'marks  the  state  of  being 
ptoses' ;  joyful  bespeaks  in  own  meaning,  either  as 
full  of  joy  or  productive  of  great  joy;  cheerful,  v. 
CheerfuL 

OUd  denotes  either  a  partial  state,  or  a  permanent 
and  habitual  sentiment:  in  the  former  sense  It  is  most 
aearly  allied  to  pleased;  in  the  latter  sense  to  joyful  sM 
merry. 

OUd  and  pleased  are  both  applied  to  the  ordinary 
occurrence  or  the  day ;  but  the  former  denotes  rather 
a  lively  and  momentary  sentiment,  the  latter  a  gentle 
but  rather  more  lasting  feeling ;  we  are  glad  to  see  a 
friend  who  baa  been  long  absent;  we  veglad  to  have 
good  Intelligence  from  our  friends  and  relatives ;  we 
mngUd  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  companion ; 

O  Sol,  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 

My  glory,  my  perfection !  glad  I  see 

Thy  face,  and  morn  retnrn'd.— Mij.tox. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  the  approbation  of  those  we 
esteem :  we  are  phased  to  bear  our  friend*  well  ipoken 
of ;  we  are  pleased  with  the  company  of  an  intelligent 
and  eontmuuleative  person;  'The  soul  has  many  dif- 
ferent faculties,  or.  in  other  words,  many  different 
ways  of  acting,  ana  can  be  intensely  pleased  or  made 
happy  by  all  these  different  faculties  or  ways  of  acting.* 
-Abmsoh. 

Glad,  joyful,  and  cheerful,  all  express  more  or  less 
lively  sentiments;  but  glad  to  lent  vivid  than  jogfaJ, 
and  more  so  than  cheerful,  Gladness  seems  to  rise 
as  much  from  physical  as  mental  causes;  wine  is  said 
to  make  the  heart  glad :  jam  has  its  source  in  the  mind, 
as  it  to  influenced  by  external  circumstances ;  instances 
of  good  fortune,  either  for  ourselves,  our  friends,  or  our 
country,  excite  joy:  cheerfulness  to  an  even  tenour  of 
the  miud,  which  it  may  preserve  of  itself  Independently 
of  all  external  circumstances :  religious  contemplation 
produces  habitual  theerfuUees. 

A  comfortable  meal  to  an  indigent  person  gladdens 
his  heart:  a  nation  rejoice*  at  the  return  of  peace  after 
a  long  protracted  war :  a  traveller  to  cheered  in  a  soli- 
tary desert  by  the  sight  of  a  human  being,  or  the  sound 
of  a  voice;  or  a  suflererto  ehsered  by  his  trust  in  Divine 
Providence. 

OUd  H  seldom  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  except  in  the  scriptural  or  solemn  style,  as,  gUd 
tidings  of  great  joy  ; 

Man  superlour  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise.— Thomson. 
Joyful  to  seldomer  used  to  qualify  persons  than  things ; 
hence  we  speak  of  joyful  nam,*  joyful  occurrence, 
joyful  faces,  joyful  sounds,  and  the  like ; 

Thus  joyful  Troy  maintain'd  the  watch  of  night, 

While  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  flight, 

And  heaven-bred  honour,  on  the  Grecian  part, 

Baton  each  face,  and  sadden'd  every  heart.— Pore. 
Cheerful  is  employed  either  to  designate  the  state  of 
the  mind  or  the  property  of  the  thing:  we  either  speak 
ef  a  cheerful  disposition,  a  cheerful  person,  a  cheerful 
Society,  or  a  cheerful  face,  a  cheerful  sound,  a  cheerful 

No  san  e'er  gttds  the  gloomy  honours  there, 
Mo  eheerful  gales  refresh  ths  lasy  air.— Pen. 
When  used  to  qualify  a  person's  actions,  they  all 
bespeak  the  temper  of  the  mind :  gUdly  denotes  a  high 


as 

of  willingness  as  opposed  to  aversion  s  one  who 
to  suffering  under  excruciating  pains  gladly  submits  to 
any  thing  which  promises  relief; 

For  his  particular  I  'II  receive  him  gladly, 
But  not  one  follower.— 8haispia.uk. 
Joyfully  denotes  unqualified  pleasure,  unmixed  with 
any  alloy  or  restrictive  consideration;  a  convert  to 
Christianity  joyfully  goes  through  all  the  initiatory 
ceremonies  which  entitle  him  to  all  its  privileges* 
spiritual  and  temporal ; 

Never  did  men  awn  joyfully  obey, 
Or  sooner  understood  the  sign  to  ftte; 
With  such  alacrity  they  bore  away, 
As  If  to  praise  them  aU  the  states  stood  by. 

Daman. 
Cheerfully  denotes  the  absence  of  unwillingness,  It  to 
opposed  to  reluctantly;  the  zealous  Christian  cheer* 
fidly  submits  to  every  hardship  to  which  he  is  exposed 
In  the  course  of  bis  religious  profession ;  •  Doctrine  to 
that  which  must  prepare  men  for  discipline ;  and  men 
never  go  on  so  cheerfully,  as  when  they  see  where  they 
go.'— South. 

JOY,  GLADNESS,  MIRTH. 
The  happy  condition  of  the  soul  to  designated  by  all 
these  terms  {v.  Pleasure) ;  but  joy  and  gladness  lie 
more  internally ;  mirth,  or  the  feeling  of  being  merry, 
(o.  Olad)  to  the  more  immediate  result  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. What  creates  joy  and  gUdness  Is  of  a 
permanent  nature;  that  which  creates  surf*  is  tempo- 
rary: joy  to  the  most  vivid  sensation  in  the  soul ;  afadr 
nsss  to  the  same  in  quality,  but  inferiour  in  degree T/sy 
to  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most  Important  events 
In  life ;  gladness  springs  up  in  the  mind  on  ordinary 
occasions:  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son  awakened 
joy  In  the  heart  of  his  father;  a  man  feels  gladness  at 
being  relieved  from  some  distress  or  trouble :  publick 
events  of  a  gratifying  nature  produce  universal  joy; 
His  thoughts  triumphant,  heav'n  alone  employs, 
And  hope  anticipates  his  future  joys.— Jan  yhs. 
Relief  from  either  sickness  or  want  brings  gladness  to 
an  oppressed  heart;  *  None  of  the  poets  have  observed 
so  well  as  Milton  those  secret  overflowings  of  gladness, 
which  diffuse  themselves  through  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder upon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  nature.'— 
Anmsoa.  Re  who  to  absorbed  in  his  private  distresses 
to  ill  prepared  to  partake  of  the  mirth  with  which  be  to 
surrounded  at  the  festive  board. 


Joy  Is  depicted  on  the  countenance,  or  expresses 
nself  by  various  demonstrations:  gladness  is  a  more 
tranquil  feeling,  which  is  enjoyed  To  secret,  and  seeks 
no  outward  expression :  mirth  displays  itself  In  laugh- 
ter, singing,  and  noise.  *  Most  of  the  appearing  mirth 
in  the  world,  to  not  mirth,  but  art  The  wounded  spirit 
to  not  seen,  but  walks  under  a  disguise.'— South. 

PLEASURE,  JOY,  DELIGHT,  CHARM 
Pleasure,  from  tlie  Latin  pUceo  to  please  or  give 
content,  Is  the  generick  term,  involving  in  Itself  the 
common  idea  of  the  other  terms ;  joy,  v.  Olad ;  delight, 
in  Latin  dtlicim,  comes  from  delicto  to  allure,  signify 
ing  the  thing  that  allures  the  mind. 

Pleasure  is  a  term  of  most  extensive  use;  It  em- 
braces one  grand  class  of  our  feelings  or  sensations, 
and  is  opposed  to  nothing  but  pain,  which  embraces 
the  opposite  class  or  division:  joy  and  delight  are  but 
modes  or  modifications  of  pleasure,  differing  as  to  the 
degree,  and  as  to  the.  objects  or  sources.  Pleasure.  In 
its  peculiar  acceptation,  to  smaller  in  degree  than  either 
joy  or  delight,  but  In  its  universal  acceptation  It  defines 
no  degree:  the  term  is  indifferently  employed  for  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  degree ;  whereas  joy  and 
delight  can  only  be  employed  to  ei press  a  positively 
high  degree.  Pleasure  to  produced  by  anv  or  every 
object;  every  thing  by  which  we  are  surrounded  acts 
upon  us  more  or  less  to  produce  it;  we  raav  nave 
pleasure  either  from  without  or  from  within :  pleasure 
from  the  gratification  of  our  senses,  from  the  exercise 
of  our  affections,  or  the  exercise  of  oar  understand 
Inge ;  pleasures  from  our  own  selves,  or  pleasures  from 
others:  but  jov  Is  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the 
affections ;  and  delight  either  from  the  affections  or  the 
understanding.     In  this  manner  we  dlstiugutoh  the 
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pleasures  of  the  table,  sodal  pleasures,  or  intellectual 
pleasures;  the  ,/oy  of  meeting  an  old  friend;  or  the 
delight,  o(  pursuing  a  favourite  object. 

Pleasures  are  either  transitory  or  otherwiae ;  they 
nay  ariae  from  momentary  circumstances,  or  be 
attached  to  some  permanent  condition :  all  earthly 
pleasure  Is  In  its  nature  fleeting;  and  heavenly  plea- 
sure, on  the  contrary,  lasting ;  •  Thai  every  day  has  its 
pains  and  sorrows  Is  universally  experienced;  but  if 
we  look  impartially  about  us,  we  shall  find  that  every 
day  has  likewise  tin  pleasures  and  Its  joys.'— John- 
son. Joy  is  in  Its  nature  commonly  of  short  duration, 
it  springs  from  particular  events ;  It  i*  pleasure  at  high 
tide,  but  it  may  come  and  go  as  suddenly  as  the  events 
which  caused  It:  one's  joy  may  be  awakened  and 
damped  in  quick  succession ;  earthly  joys  are  pecu- 
liarly of  this  nature,  and  heavenly  Joys  are  not  alto- 
gether divested  of  this  cbaracteristick ;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  spring  out  of  particular  occurrences,  when  the 
spiritual  and  holy  affections  are  peculiarly  called  into 


rVbile  he  who  virtue's  radiant  course  has  run, 

Descends  like  a  serenely  setting  sun ; 

His  thoughts  triumphant  heavrn  alone  employs, 

And  hope  anticipates  his  future  joy*.— Jknyns. 
Delight  is  not  so  fleeting  as  joy,  but  it  may  be  less  so 
than  simple  pleasure;  delight  arises  from  a  state  of 
outward  circumstances  which  is  naturally  more  dura- 
ble than  that  of  joy ;  but  it  is  a  suite  seldomer  attain- 
able, and  not  so  much  at  one's  command  as  pleasure  : 
this  last  is  very  seldom  denied  in  some  form  or  another 
to  every  human  being,  but  those  only  are  susceptible 
of  delight  who  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  refinement ;  we  must  have  a  strong  capacity  for 
enjoyment  before  we  can  find  delight  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  Pleasures 
are  often  calm  and  moderate ;  they  do  not  depend  upon 
a  man's  rank  or  condition ;  they  are  within  the  reach 
of  all,  more  or  less,  and  more  or  less  at  one's  com- 
mand :  jays  are  buoyant;  they  dilate  the  heart  for  a 
time,  but  they  must  and  will  subside ;  they  depend 
likewise  on  casualties  which  are  under  no  one's  con- 
trol: delights  are  ardent  and  excessive;  they  are 
within  tlie  reach  of  a  few  only,  but  depend  less  on 
external  circumstances  than  on  the  temper  of  the 
receiver. 

Pleasure  may  be  liad  either  by  reflection  on  the 
past,  or  by  anticipation  of  the  future ;  joy  and  delight 
can  be  produced  only  by  the  present  object:  we  have 
a  pleasure  iu  thinking  on  what  we  have  once  enjoyed, 
or  what  we  may  again  enjoy :  we  experience  joy  on 
the  receipt  of  particularly  good  news ;  one  may  expe- 
rience delight  from  a  musical  entertainment  Pleasure 
and  delight  may  be  either  individual  or  social ;  joy  is 
rather  of  a  social  nature :  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  soli- 
tude when  locked  up  only  in  our  own  contemplations; 
we  experience  delight  in  the  prosecution  of  some  great 
end;  we  feel  joy  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  we 
love,  when  we  see  them  likewise  happy.  Pleasures 
are  particularly  divided  Into  selflsh  or  benevolent; 
joys  and  delight*  flow  commonly  from  that  which  Im- 
mediately interests  ourselves,  but  very  frequently 
spring  from  the  higher  source  of  Interest  In  the  hap- 
piness of  others :  the  pleasure  of  serving  a  friend,  or  of 
relieving  a  distressed  object, has  always  been  esteemed 
by  moralists  as  the  purest  of  pleasures ;  we  are  told 
that  in  heaven  there  is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that 
repentetb.  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  that  need  no 
repentance ;  the  delight  which  a  parent  feels  at  seeing 
the  improvement  of  his  child  is  one  of  those  enviable 
sorts  of  pleasures  which  all  may  desire  to  experience, 
but  which  many  must  be  contented  to  forego. 

Pleasure,  joy ,  and  delight  are  likewise  employed  for 
the  things  which  give  pleasure,  joy,  at  delight. 

Charm  («.  Attraction)  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
what  charms,  or  gives  a  high  degree  of  pleasure;  but 
not  a  decree  equal  to  that  of  joy  or  delight,  though 
greater  than  of  ordinary  pleasure :  pleasure  intoxi- 
cates ;  the  joys  of  heaven  are  object*  of  a  Christian's 
pursuit ;  the  delights  of  matrimony  are  lasting  to  those 
who  are  susceptible  of  true  affection ;  '  Before  the  day 
of  departure  (from  the  country),  a  week  is  always  ap- 
propriated for  the  payment  and  reception  of  ceremonial 
visits,  at  which  nothing  can  be  mentioned  but  the  de- 
lights of  London.'— Johnson.  The  charms  of  rural 
scenery  never  fail  of  their  effect  whenever  they  offer 
** Ives  to  the  eye; 


When  thus  creation**  charms  around  combine, 
Amid  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine  t 

Goldsmith 

HAPPINESS,   FELICITY,   BLISS,   BLESSED- 
MESS,  BEATITUDE. 

Happiness  signifies  the  state  of  being  happy  ;  feh 
city,  fn  Latin  felicxtas,  from  felix  happy,  most  pro 
bably  comes  from  the  Greek  |Xif  youth,  which  is  the 
age  of  purest  enjoyment;  bliss,  blessedness,  signify 
the  state  or  property  of  being  hUsstd ;  beatitude,  from 
me  Latin  baatus,  signifies  the  property  of  being  happy 
in  a  superiour  degree. 

Happiness  comprehends  that  aggregate  of  plea 
■urabte  sensations  which  we  derive  from  external  ob- 
jects; It  is  the  ordinary  term  which  b  emptoved  alike 
in  the  colloquial  or  the  philosophical  style :  felicity  h 
a  higher  expression,  that  comprehends  inward  enjoy- 
ment, or  an  aggregate  of  inward  pleasure,  without 
regard  to  the  source  whence  they  are  derived :  bliss  Is 
a  still  higher  term,  expressing  more  than  either  happi- 
ness or  felicity,  both  as  to  the  degree  and  nature  of 
the  enjoyment  Happiness  Is  the  thing  adapted  lo 
our  present  condition,  and  to  the  nature  of  our  being, 
as  a  compound  of  body  and  soul ;  it  is  impure  in  its 
nature,  and  variable  In  degree;  It  Is  sought  for  by 
various  means  and  with  great  eagerness ;  but  it  often 
lies  much  more  within  our  reach  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine:  it  Is  not  to  be  found  In  the  possession  of 
great  wealth,  of  great  power,  of  great  dominions,  of 
great  splendour,  or  the  unbounded  indulgence  of  any 
one  appetite  or  desire ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  mode- 
rate poasewlons,  with  a  heart  tempered  by  religion  and 
virtue,  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  God  has  Be- 
stowed upon  us:  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  unequally  dis- 
tributed as  some  have  been  led  to  conclude. 

Happiness  admits  of  degrees,  since  every  individual 
is  placed  in  different  circumstances,  cither  of  body  or 
mind,  which  fit  him  to  be  more  or  leas  happy; 
Ah !  whither  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  greatness  1  the 

Of  happiness  7— THOMSON . 
Felicity  is  not  regarded  in  the  same  light;  it  is  that 
which  Is  positive  and  independentof  ail  circumstances: 
domestlck  felicity,  and  conjugal  felicity,  are  regarded 
as  moral  enjoyments,  abstracted  from  every  thing 
which  can  serve  as  an  alloy ;  *  No  greater  felicity  can 
genius  attain  than  that  of  having  purified  intellectual 
pleasure,  separated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit 
from  licentiousness.'— Johhson.  Bliss  is  that  which 
Is  purely  spiritual ;  It  has  Its  source  In  the  Imagination, 
and  rises  above  the  ordinary  level  of  human  enjoy- 
ments :  of  earthly  bliss  little  is  known  but  in  poetry ; 
of  heavenly  bliss  we  form  but  an  Imperfect  conception 
from  the  utmost  stretch  of  our  powers; 
.    The  fond  soul, 

Wrapp'd  In  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss, 

Still  paints  th'  illusive  form.— Thomson. 
<  In  the  description  of  heaven  and  bell  we  are  surety 
interested,  as  we  are  ail  to  reside  hereafter  either  in  the 
regions  of  honour  or  of  bliss.*— Johnson.  Blessedness 
is  a  term  of  spiritual  import  which  refers  to  the  happy 
condition  of  those  who  enjoy  the  Divine  favour,  and 
are  permitted  to  have  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  bU*s,  by 
the  exaltation  of  their  minds  above  earthly  happiness  ; 
1  So  solid  a  comfort  to  men,  under  all  the  troubles  and 
afflictions  of  this  world,  Is  that  firm  assurance  which 
the  Christian  religion  gives  us  of  a  future  happen***, 
as  to  bring  even  the  greatest  miseries  which  in  thai  1Mb 
we  are  liable  to,  in  some  sense,  under  the  notion  of 
blessedness.'— -Tillotson.  Beatitude  denotes  that 
quality  or  degree  of  happiness  only  which  is  moat  ex- 
alted ;  namely,  heavenly  happiness;  'As  in  the  next 
world,  so  in  this,  the  only  solid  blessings  are  owing  lo 
the  goodness  of  the  mind,  not  the  extent  of  the  capa- 
city ;  friendship  here  hi  an  emanation  from  the  same 
source  as  beatitude  there,'— Pora. 


HAPPY,  FORTUNATE. 

fortunate  are  both  applied  to  the  i 
nal  circumstances  of  a  man ;  but  the  former  cos 
the  idea  of  that  which  hi  abstractedly  good,  the  latter 
implies  rather  what  is  agreeable  to  one's  wishes,  A 
man  hi  happy  to  his  marriage,  in  his  children,  in  ht 


Happy 

cfrcui 
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eonnexloos, and  the  like :  be  to  /srtsmstsrabto  trading 


trappy/  exclude*  the  idea  of  chance;  for- 
fcmais  excludes  the  idea  of  personal  effort:  a  man  la 


happy i 
nets  in 


y  in  the  possession  of  what  be  gets ;  be  to  fortu- 
aetata  getting  it. 

In  the  Improper  eenae  ibey  bear  a  similar  analogy. 
A  happy  thought,  a  happy  expression,  a  happy  tura, 
•  happy  event,  and  the  like,  denote  a  degree  of  posi- 
tive excellence ; 

O  happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  state. 
The  swain,  who,  free  from  business  and  debate, 
Receives  his  easy  food  from  nature'*  hand, 
And  Just  returns  of  cultivated  land.— Drydkw. 
A  fortunate  idea,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  a  fortu- 
naU  event,  are  all  relatively  considered,  with  regard 
to  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  individual;  'visit 
the  gayest  and  most  fortunate  on  earth  only  with 
sleepless  nights,  disorder   any  single  organ  of  the 
senses,  and  yon  shall  (will)  presently  see  bis  gayety 
vanish.'— Buun. 

TO  FELICITATE,  CONGRATULATE. 
Felicitate,  from  the  Latin  feUx  happy,  signifies  to 
make  happy,  and  is  applicable  only  to  ourselves ;  con- 
gratulate, from  gratue,  pleasant  or  agreeable,  is  to 
make  agreeable,  and  is  applicable  either  to  ourselves 
or  others:  xvo  felicitate  ourselves  on  having  escaped 
the  danger ;  we  congratulate  others  on  their  good  for- 
tune ;  'The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  (night) 
with  impatience,  and  felicitate  themselves  upon  her 
arrival.'— Johmsom.  The  fierce  young  hero  who  bad 
overcome  the  Curiatii,  instead  of  being  congratulated 
by  bis  sister  for  his  victory,  was  upbraided  by  her  for 
having  slain  her  lover.'— Anoisoa. 


*        FORTUNATE,  LUCKY,  FORTUITOUS, 
f  PROSPEROUS,  SUCCESSFUL. 

Fortunate  signifies  having  fortune  (*'  Chance,  for- 
tune); lucky,  having  luck,  which  Is  In  German  gluck, 
and  in  all  probability  comes  ftomgolingen  or  lingen  to 
succeed ;  fortuitous,  alter  the  manner  of  fortune  ;pros- 
peroue,  having  proeperity ;  successful,  L  e.  Alii  of  nw 
ess*,  euabied  to  succeed. 

The  fortunate  and  lucky  are  both  applied  to  that 
which  happens  without  the  control  of  man ;  but  lucky, 
which  is  a  collateral  term,  describes  the  capricious 
goddess  Fortune  in  her  most  freakish  humours,  and 
fortunate  represents  her  in  her  most  sober  mood :  in 
other  words,  the  fortunate  is  more  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  things;  the  lucky  is  something 
sodden,  unaccountable,  and  singular:  a  circumstance 
Is  said  to  be  fortunate  which  tarns  up  suitably  to  our 
purpose ;  H  to  said  to  be  lucky  when  it  comes  upon  us 
unexpectedly  nt  the  moment  that  it  is  wanted ; 
This  lucky  moment  the  sly  traitor  chose, 
Then  starting  from  his  ambush  up  he  rose. 

Drtbbk. 
Hence  we  speak  of  a  man  as  fortunate  In  his  business, 
and  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  'Several  of  the 
Roman  emperours,  as  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  their 
medals,  among  their  other  titles,  gave  themselves  that 
of  Felix  or  fortunate.*— Annuo*.    A  man  is  lucky  In 
the  lottery  or  In  games  of  chance:  a  fortunate  year 
will  make  np  for  the  losses  of  the  past  year ; 
O  fortunate  old  man,  whose  Arm  remains 
For  yon  sufficient,  and  requites  your  pains. 

Darns*. 
A  lucky  hit  may  repair  the  rained  spendthrift's  for- 
tune, only  to  tempt  him  to  still  greater  extravagances; 
Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  or  baseness  earn'd, 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  lucky  knave. 

AaMSTROHS}. 

Fortunate  and  lucky  are  applied  to  particular  circum- 
rtune  and  luck;  but  fortuitoue  la  em- 


ploye. 
It  nra 


i  of  fortune 

yed  only  in  matters  of  chance  generally ;  'A  wonder 
i  must  be,  that  there  should  be  any  man  found  so 
stnpkt  as  to  persuade  himself  that  this  moat  beau- 
tiful worM  could  be  produced  by  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms.'— Rat. 

Prosperous  and  suceeesfnl  seem  to  exclude  the  Idea 
of  what  Is  fortuitoue,  although  prosperity  and  success 
mm  both  greatly  aided  by  good  fortune.    Fortunate 


and  buky  are  applied  as  mncn  to  the  removal  of  evil 
as  to  the  attainment  of  good ;  prosperous  and  success 
ful  are  concerned  only  in  what  is  good,  or  esteemed  as 
such:  we  may  be  fortunate  in  making  our  escape; 
we  are  prosperous  In  the  acquirement  of  wealth. 
Fortunate  is  employed  for  single  circumstances;  pros- 
perous only  for  a  train  of  circumstances ;  a  roan  may 
be  fortunate  in  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  a 
superiour ;  he  to  pre*pereue  In  his  business ;  'Pros- 
perous people  (for  happy  there  are  none)  are  hurried 
away  with  a  fond  sense  of  their  present  condition,  and 
thoughtless  of  the  mutability  of  fortune.'— Stm La 
Prosperity  h  extended  to  whatever  is  the  object  of  our 
wishes  in  this  world:  succeee  is  that  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  immediately  attends  our  endeavours: 
wealth,  honours,  children,  and  all  outward  circum- 
stances, constitute  prosperity;  whence  the  epithet  pros- 
perous may  be  applied  to  the  winds  as  fitr  as  they 
favour  our  designs ; 
Ye  sods,  presiding  over  lands  and  seas, 
And  you  woo  raging  winds  and  waves  appease. 
Breathe  on  our  swelling  sails  a  prosperous  wind. 

DftYDKN. 

The  attainment  of  any  object  constitutes  the  success; 
1  The  Count  d'OHvares  was  disgraced  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  because  it  was  alleged  against  him  that  he 
bad  never  success  in  hb  undertakings.'— Annuo*. 
The  fortunate  and  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim  to 
merit,  because  they  preclude  the  Idea  of  exertion, 
prosperous  and  succeeeful  may  claim  a  share  of  merit 
proportioned  to  the  exertion. 


TO  FLOURISH,  THRIYE,  PROSPER. 

Flourish,  in  French  fUurir,forietont,  Latin  fLoresco 
Qtjloreo,  fromjbs  a  flower,  signifies  to  have  the  vigour 
and  health  of  a  flower  in  bloom ;  thrive  signifies  pro- 
perly to  drive  on ;  prosper,  in  Latin  prosper,  pros* 
perns,  compounded  of  pro  and  spero  and  spes  nope, 
signifies  to  be  agreeable  to  the  hopes. 

To  Jhnrish  expresses  the  state  of  being  that  which 
to  desirable;  to  thrive,  the  process  of  becoming  so. 

In  the  proper  sense,  flourieh  and  thrive  are  applied 
to  the  vegetation:  the  former  to  that  which  is  full 
grown;  the  latter  to  that  which  is  lu  the  act  of  grow- 
ing :  the  oldest  trees  are  said  to  Jburieh,  which  put 
forth  their  leaves  and  fruits  in  full  vigour;  voung  trees 
thrive  when  they  Increase  rapidly  towards  their  full 
growth. 

Flourieh  and  thrive  are  taken  likewise  in  the  moral 


*» .  proepsr  is  employed  only  in  this  sense  :  Jhurish 
is  said  either  of  individuals  or  communities  of  men; 
cartvs  and  prosper  only  of  Individuals.  To  lourish 
Is  to  be  in  full  possession  of  one's  powers,  physical, 
Intellectual,  and  incidental ;  an  author  fkuriehce  at  a 
certain  period ;  an  Institution  jtsururAes;  literature  or 
trade  flourishes ;  a  nation  flourishes.  To  thrive  to  to 
carry  on  one's  concerns  to  the  advantage  of  one's  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  is  a  term  of  familiar  use  for  those  who 
gain  by  positive  labour:  the  industrious  tradesman 
thrivee.  To  prosper  Is  to  be  already  in  advantageous 
circumstances :  men  prosper  who  accumulate  wealth 
agreeably  to  their  wishes,  and  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  always  taken  In  the  good 
sense :  nothing  JUnrishes  but  what  ought  to  JUmrieh  ; 
the  word  bespeaks  the  possession  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  possessed :  when  a  pert  Mouriehes  he  to  the  orna- 
ment of  his  country,  the  pride  of  human  nature,  the 
boast  of  literature :  when  a  city  fUmrishes  it  attains  all 
the  ends  of  civil  association ;  itto  advantageous  not  onry 
to  its  own  members,  but  to  the  world  at  large ;  •  There 
have  been  times  in  which  no  power  has  been  brought 
so  low<as  France.  Few  have  ever  flouriehed  In  greater 
.'— Burxe.  No  one  thrivee  without  merit :  what 


fas 


gained  by  the  thriving  roan  to  gained  by  those 
qualities  which  entitle  him  to  sll  he  has;  'Every 
thriving  greater  can  think  himself  but  ill  dealt  with, 
If  within  his  own  country  he  to  not  courted.'— South 
To  prosper  admits  of  a  different  view :  one  may  pros 
peroy  that  which  to  bad,  or  prosper  In  that  which  Is 
bad,  or  become  bad  by  prospering;  the  attainment  of 
one's  ends,  be  they  what  they  may,  constitutes  the 
prosperity;  a  man  may  prosper  by  means  of  fraud 
and  Injustice;  he  msy  prosper  In  the  attainment  of 
inordinate  wealth  or  power;  and  he  may  become 
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c,  and  serfieh,  by  Mi  proeporibq :  se 

vWe  e*  man,  tfaet  every  good  men  has  tremWed to 
be  lo  that  condition;  <  Betimes  inure  yourself  to  ex- 
amine how  your  estate  erasi^r*.1— WenTWonT». 

WELL-BEING.  WELFARE,  PROSPERITY, 
HAPPINESS. 

Well  being  may  be  taid  of  one  or  many,  but  more 
generally oTa body ;  the veil-Mtf of society depends 
uuon  a  due  subordination  of  the  different  ranks  of 
which  It  is  composed;  > Have  free-thinkers  been  au- 
thors of  any  inventions  that  conduce  to  the  weU-betng 
of  mankind  T— Berks  let.  Warfare,  or  faring  wstt, 
from  the  German  fahren  to  go,  respects  the  food  con- 
dition of  an  individual ;  a  parent  is  naturally  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  bis  child ; 

For  his  own  sake  no  duty  he  can  ask, 

The  common  welfare  is  our  only  task^JBMYM. 

Well-being  and  welfare  consist  of  each  things  as 
more  immediately  affect  our  existence:  prospentu, 
which  comprehends  both  well  being  and  wtifort,  in- 
cludes likewlee  aU  thai  can  add  to  the  enjoy 


eludes  naewiee  au  wai  c*n  »««  w  um  «•  of 

man.  The  prosperity  of  a  stats,  or  of  an  individual, 
therefore,  consists  in  the  increase  of  wealth,  power, 
honours,  and  the  like ; l  Religion  affords  to  good  men 
peculiar  security  In  the  enjoyment  of  their  prosperity.' 
-*Ruaie.  As  outward  circumstances  more  or  jess 
affect  the  koppinese  of  man,  happiness  is,  therefore, 
often  substituted  for  prosperitp;  bat  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  happiness  properly  lies  only  In  the 
mind,  and  thatcoiisequnntto  swtwrtty  may  exist  with- 
out happiness :  but  happiness,  at  least  as  far  as  respects 
a  body  of  men,  cannot  exist  without  some  portion  of 
prosperity, 

TO  ACQUIRE,  OBTAIN,  GAIN,  WIN,  EARN. 
Acquire,  in  French  acquirer,  Latin  sceaA-o.te  com- 
pounded of  ac  or  ad  and  antra  to  seek,  signifying  to 
seek  or  get  to  one's  self;  obtain,  In  French  obtsnir, 
Latin  obtinee,  Is  compounded  of  ob  and  Unas  to  hold, 
signifying  ro  lay  bold  or  secure  within  one's  reach ; 
fata  and  win  are  derived  from  the  same  source; 
namely,  the  French  garner,  German  /ewfaaes,  Saxon 
winnen,  from  the  Latin  vinee,  Greek  Koivosm  or  view 
to  conqner,  signifying  to  get  the  mastery  over,  to  get 
Into  one's  possession;  sam  comes  from  the  Baxon 
mantes.  German  erndren,  Frleslandlsh  araosi  to  reap, 
wblch  is  connected  with  the  Greek  ipvvpat  to  take  or 

""The  Idea  of  getting  Is  common  to  these  terms,  but 
the  cireumsmnces  of  the  sotlon  vary.  We juqntre  by 
our  own  effbrts ;  we  obtain  by  the  efforts  of  others,  as 
well  as  of  ourselves ;  we  gatn  or  win  by  striving ;  we 
earn  by  labour.  Talents  and  industry  are  requisite 
for  fl«««irra# ;  what  we  «f«rr«  comes  pedually  to  ue 
in  consequence  of  the  regulsr  exercise  of  our  abilities; 
In  this  manner,  knowledge,  honour,  and  reputation 
are  acquired;  'It  is  BaUuet's  remark  upon  Csto,  that 
the  leas  he  coveted  story,  the  more  be  acquired  it.*— 
Anmsoa.  Things  are  obtained  by  all  means,  honest 
or  dishonest;  whatever  comes  Into  our  possession 
eereeable  to  our  wishes  is  obtained :  fsvours  and  re- 
quests are  always  obtained  ;  *  Were  not  this  desire  of 
fame  very  strong,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  and  the 
danger  of  losing  it  when  obtained,  would  be  sufficient 
to  deter  a  man  from  so  vain  a  pursuit.'— Anoisoa. 
Fortune  esstsls  in  both  gaining  and  winning,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter  cam:  a  subsistence,  a  superiority, 
a  victory  or  baule,  an  advantage,  or  a  pleasure,  Is 
gained ;  '  He  whose  mmd  is  engaged  by  the  acquisi- 
tion or  Improvement  of  a  fortune,  not  only  escapes  the 
Insipidity  of  indifference  and  the  tediousnem  of  In- 
activity, but  gains  enjoyments  wholly  unknown  to 
those  who  live  laxily  on  the  tolls  of  others.'-^JoHiisoii. 
A  game  or  a  prize  in  the  lottery  Is  literally  wan; 

An  honest  man  may  freely  lake  his  own ; 

The  goat  was  mine,  by  singing  fairly  won. 

But  we  may  arte  many  things,  In  the  gaining  of  which 
fortune  is  more  concerned  than  one's  own  exertions ; 

««»• .w-  j..<»»  aiuU   th*  h«rn  namtiom:  when  ha 


ov  wj  to  not  worth  rdatrng.'-araaxa.  A  feat 
eoestitatioa  and  full  employment  are  aU  that  toneces- 
serysweav*ra#alrvdihood;  «Tbey  who  have  earned 
their  fortune  by  a  laborious  and  iaduatrious  Ufa  era 
naturally  tenacious  of  what  they  have  i*infulry  as- 
esaV*d.'._Buja.  Fortunes  are  acquired  after  a  course 
of  yean;  they  are  obtained  by  inheritance,  or  gained 
la  trade ;  they  are  sometimes  won  at  the  gaming  table, 
but  seldom  earned. 

What  is  acquired  is  solid,  and  produces  lasting  bene 
fit ;  what  is  obtained  may  often  be  Injurious  to  one's 
health,  one's  interest,  or  one's  morals;  what  to  gained 
or  won  to  often  only  a  partial  advantage,  and  transi- 
tory in  Its  nature ;  it  is  gained  or  won  only  to  be  lost: 
what  Is  earned  serves  only  to  supply  the  necessity  of 
the  moment ;  it  is  hardly  got  and  quickly  spent .Scho- 
lars acquire  learning,  obtain  rewards,  gam  ejntase, 
and  win  prizes,  which  are  often  hardly  earned  by  the 
toes  of  health. 

TO  ACQUIRE,  TO  ATTAIN. 
To  acquire  (o.  Ta  ssfuwe)  to  a  progressive  and 
permanent  action ;  to  attain,  from  the  Latin  aUrneo, 
compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  tones  to  hold,  signifying 
to  rest  at  a  thing,  ia  a  perfect  and  finished  action ;  we 
always  go  on  acquiring;  but  we  stop  when  we  have 
atttmul  What  to  asfurredb  something gov into  the 
possesion ;  what  is  attained  w  the  point  arrived  at. 
We  acquire  a  language ;  we  attain  to  a  certain  degree 
of  perfection. 

By  abilities  and  perseverance  we  may  acquire  a  con- 
siderable fluency  in  speaking  several  Isnguages ;  but 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  tdtain  to  the  perfection  of  a 
native  la  any  foreign  language.  Ordinary  powers, 
coupled  with  diligence,  will  enable  a  person  to  seem 
whatever  is  useful ;  *  A  genius  is  never  to  be  acquired 
by  art,  but  is  the  gift  of  nature.'— Gat.  We  cannot 
attain  to  superiority  without  extraordinary  talents  and 
determined  perseverance ;  *  Inquiries  after  happiness, 
and  rules  for  attaining  It,  are  not  so  mccssarv  and 
useful  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  consolation,  and  sup- 
porting one's  self  under  affliction.'— SaaraAmn.  -ds- 
quiroments  are  always  serviceable ;  aUainmonts  mU 
ways  creditable. 

ACQUIREMENT,  ACQUISITION, 

Are  two  abstract  nouns  from  the  same  verb,  deuot 
log  the  thing  acquired. 

Acquirement  Implies  the  thing  acquired  for  and  by 
ourselves;  acquisition  that  which  la  acquired  for  an- 
other, or  to  the  advantage  of  another. 

People  can  expect  to  make  but  slender  acquirements 
without  a  considerable  share  of  industry  ;  *  Hen  of 
the  greatest  application  and  acquirements  can  took 
back  upon  many  vacant  spaces  and  neglected  parts  of 
time.'— Hoohks.  Men  of  slender  acquirements  will 
be  no  acquisition  to  the  community  to  which  they  have 
attached  themselves ;  '  To  me,  who  have  token  pains 
to  look  at  beauty,  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of 
Its  being  an  object  of  desire ;  at  power  only  as  it  sits 
upon  another,  without  any  hopes  of  partaking  any 
share  of  it ;  at  wisdom  and  capacity  without  any  pre- 
tension to  rival  or  envy  Its  acquisitions ;  the  world  is 
not  only  a  mere  scene,  but  a  plessant  one.'— Steels. 

Acquirement  respects  rather  the  exertions  employed ; 
acquisition,  the  benefit  or  gain  accruing.  To  tears  a 
language  Is  an  acquirement ;  to  gala  a  clam  or  a  de- 
gree, an  acquisition.  The  atouiroments  of  literature 
far  exceed  fii  value  the  acquisitions  of  fortune. 


« Where  the  danger  ends,  the  hero  ceases:  when  he 
has  wan  an  empire,  or  gained  bis  mistress,  the  rest  of 


TO  GET,  GAIN,  OBTAIN,  PROCURE. 

To  get  signifies  simply  to  cause  to  have  or  possess ; 
it  Is  generick,  and  the  rest  specific*  ;  to  gain  (e.  7b 
acquire)  Is  to  got  the  thing  one  wishes,  or  that  Is  for 
one's  advantage:  \o obtain  ia  to  get  the  thing  aimed 
at  or  striven  after:  to  procure,  from  pro  and  euro  to 
care  for,  to  to  jet  the  thing  wanted  or  sought  for. 

Get  Is  not  only  the  most  general  In  ka  sense,  but  la 
Its  application :  It  may  be  substituted  la  almost  every 
ct«lbrtr»cilwtenBAforweinaysaytof<Hc«jiB« 


emm  rar  hi*  m—m  ivm^  »»»■  »»»  "«v  mmo  *»«.  „ 

a  prise,  to  get  or  obtain  a  reward,  to  get  or  procure  a 
book ;  and  it  is  also  employed  in  numberless  familiar 
cases,  where  the  other  terms  would  be  less  suitable, 
for  what  this  word  gains  in  familiarity  it  loses  In  dto> 
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*tty :  hence  we  may  whit  propriety  talk  of  a  servant** 
getting  woena  water,  or  a  }ieraon  getting  abookiifl*a 
shelf  or  getting  meat  from  die  biitelier,  with  number- 
less similar  cuea  In  which  the  oilier  terms  could  not 
'  be  employed  without  losing  their  dignity.  Moreover, 
me  Is  promiscuously  used  for  whatever  oomes  to  tiie 
Band,  whetlier  food  or  bod,  desirable  or  not  desirable, 
sought  for  or  not ;  'The  miser  is  more  Industrious 
than  the  saint:  the  pains  of  getting,  the  fears  of  losing, 
and  the  Inability  of  enjoying  his  wealth,  have  been  the 
mark  of  satire  In  all  ages.'— Spsctator.  Gain,  obtain, 
amiat-tcare  always  Include  either  the  wishes,  or  the 
instrumentality  of  the  agent,  or  both  together.  Thus 
a  person  is  said  to;*  a  cold,  or  a  fever,  a  good  or  no 
III  name,  without  specifying  any  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  action :  but  be  is  said  to  gain  that  approbation 
which  is  gratifying  to  his  feelings ;  to  obtain  a  recom- 
pense which  is  the  object  of  hie  exertions ;  to  procure 
a  situation  which  is  the  end  of  bis  endeavours. 

The  word  gain  is  pecuHnily  applicable  to  whatever 
come*  to  us  fortuitously ;  what  we  gain  constitute*  our 
good  fortune ;  we  gain  a  victory,  or  we  gain  a  eanse ; 
the  result  in  both  cases  may  be  independent  of  our 
exertions;  *  Neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  would  have 
gained  so  great  reputation  in  the  world,  had  they  not 
Seen  the  mends  and  admirer*  of  each  other.'— Addi- 
son. To  attain  and  procure  exclude  the  idea  of 
chance,  and  suppose  exertions  directed  to  a  speciflck 
end:  but  the  former  may  include  the  exertions  of 
others ;  the  letter  is  particularly  employed  for  one's 
own  personal  exertions.  A  person  obtain*  a  situation 
through  the  recommendation  of  a  Wend  ;  he  procure* 
a  situation  by  applying  for  It  Obtain  Is  likewise 
employed  only  in  that  which  requires  particular  ef- 
Jbrts,  that  which  Is  not  immediately  within  our  reach ; 
All  things  are  blended,  changeable,  and  vain  1 
No  hope,  no  wish,  we  perfectly  sftCata^-Jimras. 
able  to  that  which  is  to  be  got  with 
J*  exertion  of  a  walk,  or  of  aakJag 
i  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are 
apt  to  procure  honour  and  reputation  to  the  actor'.— 


Procure  Is  opplicab* 
ease,  by  the  simple  • 
for;  *  Ambition  push 


GAIN,  PROFIT,  EMOLUMENT,  LUCRE. 
Gain  signifies  in  general  what  Is  gained  (v.  To  at- 
'    In  French  profit,  Latin  profectue,  par' 
*  e.  pro  and /acts,  signifies  that 


part)  ;  profit,  la  Frem 
Uelpte  of  prefieio,  I.  e 
which  mnkes  for  one's 


s  good ;  emolument,  from  emolior, 
signifies  to  work  out  or  get  by  working ;  hurt  is  In 
Latin  lucrum  gain,  which  probably  comes  from  luo  to 
pay,  signifying  that  which  comes  to  a  man's  purse. 

Gain  is  here  a  general  term,  the  other  terms  are 
speciflck :  the  gain  is  that  which  comes  to  a  man :  it  is 
the  fruit  of  his  exertions,  or  agreeable  to  his  wish :  the 
profit  is  that  which  accrues  from  the  thing.  Thus 
when  applied  to  riches  that  which  increases  a  man's 
estate  are  his  gain* ;  *  The  gain*  of  ordinary  trades 
and  vocations  are  honest  ana  furthered  by  two  things, 
chiefly  by  diligence  and  by  a  good  name.'— Bacom. 
That  which  flows  out  of  fab  trade  are  Ms  profit*  ;  that 
is,  they  are  his  gain*  upon  dealing ;  '  Why  may  not  a 
whole  estate,  thrown  Into  a  kind  of  garden,  turn  as 
much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  1»— Ao- 
maoN.  Emolument  is  a  species  of  gain  from  labour, 
or  a  collateral  gain ;  of  this  description  are  a  man's 
emolument*  from  an  office ;  •  Except  the  salary  of  the 
Laureate,  to  which  King  James  added  the  office  of 
"  or,  perhaps  with  some  additional  anafsv 
i's  whole  revenue  seems  to  have  been 
estimates  his  gain*  by 
what  lie  receives  In  the  year;  he  estimates  hk  profit* 
by  what  be  receives  on  every  article;  he  estimates  his 
emolument*  according  to  the  natareof  theaarvlee  which 
he  has  to  perform:  the  merchant  talks  of  hisfatas; 
the  retail  dealer  of  hie  profit*;  the  place-man  of  his 
emolument*. 

Gain  and  profit  am  also  taken  In  an  abstract  sense ; 
inert  Is  never  used  otherwise ;  bat  the  latter  always 
conveys  a  bad  meaning ;  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  un- 
hallowed gain ;  an  Immoderate  thirst  for  /am  Is  the 
vice  of  men  who  are  always  calculating  profit  and 
torn ;  s  thirst  for  lucre  deadens  every  generous  feeling 
of  the  mind; 

O  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold ! 

What  bands  of  faith  eaa  impious  lucre  hold  1 

Daron. 


Gain  and  profit  may  be  extended  toother  objects, 
and  sometimes  opposed  to  each  other ;  fur  as  that 
which  we /eta  is  what  we  wish  only,  It  is  oft™  the 
reverse  of  profitable;  hence  the  force  of  that  import 
ant  question  in  Scripture.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  be  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  * 


GOOD,  GOODNE88. 

Good,  which  under  different  forms  runs  through  ol 
the  northern  languages,  and  has  a  great  affinity  to  the 
Greek  iyaObi,  is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  gaudee,  Greek  yntta,  and  Hebrew 
mn«  signifying  to  be  Joyful,  joy  or  happiness  being 
derived  from  that  which  is  good. 

Good  and  goodneee  are  abstract  terms,  drawn  from 
the  same  word ;  the  former  to  denote  the  thing  that  la 
good,  the  latter  the  Inherent  good  property  of  a  thing* 
All  good  comes  from  God,  whose  goodneee  towards 
bis  ereatarec  Is  unbounded. 

The  good  we  do  la  determined  by  the  tendency  of 
the  action  ;  but  our  goodneee  in  doing  k  Is  determined 
by  the  motives  of  our  action*.  Good  is  of  a  two-fold 
nature,  physical  and  moral,  and  is  opposed  to  evil  j 
Goodneee  is  applicable  either  to  the  disposition  of  mo- 
ral agents  or  the  qualities  of  Inanimate  objects ;  It  at 
opposed  to  badness.  By  the  order  of  Providence  the 
most  horrible  convulsions  are  made  to  bring  about 
good; 

Each  form'd  for  all,  promotes  through  private  care 
The  publick  good,  and  Justly  takes  Its  share. 

Jaime. 
The  goodneee  or  badness  of  any  fruit  depends  upon 
its  fitness  to  be  entoyed ;  *  The  reigning  errour  of  his  life 
was,  that  Savage  In  letook  the  love  for  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  was  indeed  not  so  much  a  good  man  as  the 
friend  of  foedaess.'— Johhsom. 

GOOD,  BENEFIT,  ADVANTAGE. 

Good  Is  an  abstract  universal  term,  which  in  Its  un 
limited  sense  comprehends  every  thing  that  can  be 
conceived  of.  as  suited  in  all  Its  parts  to  the  end  pro 
posed.  In  this  sense  benefit  and  advantage,  as  well 
as  utility,  service,  profit,  ate  are  all  modifications  of 
good;  but  the  term  good  has  likewise  a  limited  ap 
plication,  which  brings  it  to  a  Just  point  of  comparison 
with  the  other  terms  here  chosen ;  the  common  Idea 
which  allies  these  words  to  each  other  Is  that  oCgood 
as  It  respects  a  particular  object.  Good  Is  here  em- 
ployed Indefinitely ;  benefit  and  advantage  are  speci- 
fied by  some  collateral  circumstances.  Good  is  done 
without  regard  to  the  person  who  does  ft,  or  him  to 
whom  it  Is  done ;  but  benefit  has  always  respect  to  the 
relative  condition  of  the  giver  and  receiver,  who  must 
be  both  specified.  Hence  we  say  of  a  charitable  man, 
that  he  does  much  good,  or  that  he  bestows  benefit* 
upon  this  or  that  Individual.  In  like  manner,  when 
speaking  of  particular  communities  or  society  at  large, 
we  may  say  that  It  is  for  the  good  of  society  or  for  the 
good  of  mankind  that  every  one  submits  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  ;  but  It  is 
Intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  orders  that  the 
charitably  disposed  employ  so  mnch  time  and  money 
in  giving  them  instruction. 

Goodve  limited  to  no  mode  or  manner,  no  condition 
of  the  parson  or  the  thing;  it  Is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately; 

Our  present  good  the  easy  task  Is  made, 

To  earn  euperiour  buss  when  this  shall  fade. 

Jamnav 
Benefit  Is  more  partkutarfy  applicable  to  the  external 
circumstances  of  a  person,  as  to  his  health,  his  im 
movement,  his  pecuniary  condition,  and  the  like :  It  b> 
likewise  confined  In  Its  application  to  persons  only ;  we 
may  counsel  another  for  his  good,  although  we  do  not 
counsel  him  for  Ms  benefit ;  but  we  laboar  for  the 
benefit  of  another  when  we  set  apart  for  him  the  fruits 
of  our  labour:  exercise  hi  always  attended  with  soma 
good  to  all  persons ;  Ills  of  particular  benefit  to  those 
who  an  of  a  letharglck  habit :  an  indiscreet  seal  does 
mora  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  religion  ;  a  pa- 
tient cannot  expect  to  derive  benefit  from  a  medicine 
when  he  counteracts  Its  effects;  ♦Unless  men  wens 
endowed  by  nature  with  some  sense  of  «utv  or  moral 
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obligation,  tliey  could  reap  no  benefit  from  revelation.' 
— Blaie. 

Gted  at  mostly  empwyedYor  tome  positive  and  direct 
good;  advantage  for  an  adventitious  and  indirect 
good :  the  good  la  that  whkh  would  be  good  lo  all ;  the 
advantage  ia  that  which  ia  partially  good,ot  good  only 
in  particular  cases:  it  ia  good  fox  a  man  to  exert  his 
ralentej  it  Is  an  odvomtago  to  him  if  In  addition  to  hla 
own  efforts  he  has  xhe  support  of  friends:  it  may  how- 
ever frequently  happen  that  he  who  haa  the  most  ad- 
vantages derives  the  least  good :  talents,  person,  voke, 
powerful  Interest,  a  pleasing  address,  are  all  advan- 
tage*; but  they  may  produce  evil  instead  of  good  If 
they  are  not  directed  to  the  right  purpose :  '  The  true 
art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention.  No  mau  will 
read  with  much  advantage  who  Is  not  able  at  pleasure 
to  evacuate  his  mind.'— Joaasua. 

ADVANTAGE,  PROFIT. 
Advantage,  in  French  avuntage,  probably  comes 


moved,  woo  are  BotwtttnjtsjsaBng  so  zealous  to  start 
breast  against  damnation.' — Haweeswoets. 


ling  to  his 
purpose;  profit,  in  French  profit*,  Latin  prepetusx 
participle  of  proficis,  signifies  that  which  makes  for 
one's  good. 

The  Mea  common  to  these  terms  to  of  some  good 
received  by  a  person.  Advantage  is  general;  it  re- 
spects every  tiling  which  can  contribute  to  the  wishes, 
wants,  and  comforts  of  life :  profit  In  its  proper  sense 
is  specific*;  it  regards  only  pecuniary  advantage. 
Situations  have  their  advantages,  trade  has  \la  profits. 

Whatever  we  estimate  as  an  advantage  is  so  to  the 
Individual ;  but  profits  are  something  real ;  the  former 
to  a  relative  term,  It  depends  on  the/entlments  of  the 
person:  what  hi  an  advantage  to  one  may  be  a  dis- 
advantage to  another; 

For  be  in  all  his  am'rous  battles 

N'  advantage  finds  like  goods  and  chattels. 

BoTLia. 
The  latter  hi  an  absolute  term:  profit  is  alike  to  all 
under  all  circumstances;  'He  does  the  office  of  a 
counsellor,  a  Judge,  an  executor,  and  a  friend,  to  all  his 
acquaintance,  without  the  profits  which  attend  such 
offices.'— Steele. 

ADVANTAGE,  BENEFIT,  UTILITY,  SERVICE. 
AVAIL,  USE. 

Advantage  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article;  benefit,  in  French  bienfait.  Latin  bens- 
factum,  compounded  of  bene  well,  and  factum  done, 
signifies  do  tie  or  made  to  one's  wishes;  utility,  in 
French  utiliid,  Latin  utiiitas  and  ulilis  useful,  from 
utor  to  use,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to  be 
used,  which  is  also  the  meaning  of  use;  service,  in 
French  service,  Latin  oervitium,  from  servio  to  serve. 
signifies  the  quality  of  serving  one's  purpose;  avail 
compounded  of  a  or  ad  and  valco  to  be  strong,  signi- 
fies to  be  strong  for  a  purpose. 

Advantage  respects  external  or  extrinsick  circum- 
stances of  profit,  honour,  and  convenience;  benefit 
respects  the  consequences  of  actions  and  events; 
utility  and  service  respect  the  good  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  any  object.  Utility  Implies  the  intrln- 
sick  good  quality  which  renders  a  thing  fit  for  use ; 
service  the  actual  state  of  a  thing  which  may  fit  It  for 
immediate  use:  a  tiling  has  its  utility  and  is  made  of 
service, 

A  large  house  haa  Its  advantages ;  suitable  exercise 
is  attended  with  benefit:  sun-dials  have  their  utility  In 
ascertaining  the  hour  precisely  by  the  sun;  and  may 
be  made  serviceable  at  times  in  lieu  of  watches. 
Things  are  sold  to  advantage*  or  advantages  are  de- 
rived from  buying  and  selling:  'It  hi  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  trading  nation,  that  there  are  very  few  in  it 
so  dull  and  heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations 
of  life  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making 
their  fortunes.'— Aaosaon.  Persons  ride  or  walk  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health ;  » For  the  benefit  of  the  gentle 
reader,  I  will  show  what  to  turn  over  unread,  and  what 
to  peruse.'— Steels.  Things  are  purchased  for  their 
utility;  '  If  the  gibbet  does  not  produce  virtue,  it  is  yet 
ef  such  Incontestibie  utility  that  I  believe  those  gen- 
itoMM  would  be  very  unwilling  that  *.  should  be  re- 


Thiugs  are  retained  when  tney  are  found  serviceable; 
4  Hie  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  serviceable  to  all  who 
think  fit  to  make  use  of  them.'— &tsei.e. 

A  good  education  has  always  its  advantages,  al- 
though every  one  cannot  derive  the  same  benefit  from 
the  cultivation  of  his  talents,  aa  all  have  not  the  happy 
art  of  employing  their  acquirements  to  the  right  ob- 
jects: riches  are  of  no  utility  unless  rightly  employed; 
and  edge-tools  are  of  no  service  which  are  not  pro. 
perly  sharpened.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  young 
people  to  form  good  connexions  on  their  entrance  into 
life :  it  is  no  less  beneficial  to  their  morels  to  be  under 
the  guidance  of  the  aged  and  experienced,  from  whom 
they  may  draw  many  useful  directions  for  their  futnm 
conduct,  and  many  serviceable  bints  by  way  of  admo- 
nition. 

Utility,  use,  service,  and  avail,  all  express  the  idea 
of  fitness  to  be  employed  to  advantage.  Utility  la  ap- 
plied mostly  in  a  general  sense  for  that  which  may  be 
used,  and  use  for  that  which  actually  ia  used ;  Urns 
things  may  be  said  to  be  of  general  utility,  or  of  par- 
ticular use;  'Those  things  which  have  long  gone 
together  are  confederate ;  whereas  new  things  piece 
not  so  well;  but,  though  they  help  by  their  utOitsu  yet 
they  trouble  by  their  inconformity.'— Bacon.  •  When 
will  my  friendship  be  of  use  to  you  ?'— Philuts 
Uee  comprehends  in  it  whatever  Is  shrived  from  the 
use  of  a  thing ;  service  may  imply  that  w  iich  serves 
for  a  particular  purpose ;  avail  implies  that  kind  of 
service  which  may  possibly  be  procured  from  any  ob- 
ject, but  which  also  may  not  be  procured ;  it  to  there- 
fore used  in  problematical  cases,  or  In  a  negative  sense. 
Prudence  forbids  us  to  destroy  any  thing  thai  can  be 
turned  to  a  use;  'A  man  with  great  talents,  but  void  of 
discretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  In  the  fable,  strong  and 
blind,  endued  with  an  irresistible  force,  whkh  for  want 
of  sight  is  of  no  use  to  him.*— Addison.  Economy 
enjoins  that  we  should  not  throw  aside  a  thing  so  long 
as  it  to  fk  for  service;  'The  Greeks  In  the  heroick  age 
seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron, 
the  most  serviceable  of  all  the  metals.*— Koeeetboe. 
When  entreaties  are  found  to  be  of  no  avast,  females 
sometimes  try  the  force  of  tears;  'What  does  it  avail, 
though  Seneca  had  taught  as  good  morality  as  Christ 
himself  from  the  mount  1'— Cceseelako. 

The  intercession  of  a  friend  may  be  available  to 
avert  the  resentment  of  one  who  is  offended:  useful 
lessons  of  experience  may  be  drawn  from  all  the  events 
of  life:  whatever  ia  of  the  best  quality  will  be  found 
moat  serviceable. 

TO  EMPLOY,  USE. 

Employ,  from  the  Latin  implies,  signifies  to  impU 

cate,  or  apply  for  any  special  purpose ;  use,  from  the 

Latin  usvs  and  utor,  signifies  to  enjoy  or  derive 

benefit  from. 

Employ  expresses  less  than  use;  it  la  In  fact  a  spe- 
cies of  partial  using  :  we  always  employ  when  we  use  ; 
but  we  do  not  always  use  when  we  employ.  We  ear- 
ploy  whatever  we  take  into  our  service,  or  make  sub- 
servient to  our  convenience  for  a  time ;  we  use  what- 
ever we  entirely  devote  to  our  purpose.  Whatever  is 
employed  by  one  person  may.  in  its  turn,  be  employed 
by  another,  or  at  different  times  be  employed  by  the 
same  person ;  but  what  to  used  to  frequently  consumed 
or  rendered  unfit  for  a  similar  use.  What  we  emptor 
may  frequently  belong  to  another;  bat  what  one  usee 
is  supposed  to  be  his  exclusive  property.  On  thto 
ground  we  may  speak  of  employing  persons  as  well  as 
things;  but  wo  speak  of  using  things  only,  and  not 
persona,  except  in  the  most  degrading  sense.  Persons, 
time,  strength,  and  power  are  employed; 

Thou  godlike  Rector!  all  thy  force  employ; 
Assemble  all  th'  united  band  of  Troy.— Pom 
Houses,  furniture,  and  all  materials,  of  which  either 
necessities  or  conveniences  are  composed,  are  used; 
Straight  the  broad  belt,  with  gayembrold'ry  greed, 
Be  loos'd,  the  corslet  from  his  brenst  unhracM, 
Then  snek'd  the  blood,  and  sov'relgn  balm  infusVL 
Which  Chiron  gave,  and  iBsculapras  as'd.— Por*. 
ft  Is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  employ  well  the  short  portion 
of  time  which  Is  allotted  to  us  In  this  sublunary  state, 
and  to  use  the  things  of  thto  world  so  as  not  to  abura 
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No  one  li  exeulpsied  from  tbe  guilt  of  an  im- 
moral action,  by  suffering  himself  to  be  employed  as 
an  inatranient  to  serve  the  purposes  of  another:  we 
ought  to  use  onr  utmost  endeavours  to  abstain  from  all 
connexion  with  such  as  wish  to  Implicate  ns  in  their 
guilty  practice*. 

INSTRUMENT,  TOOL.    . 

Instrument,  In  Latin  instrumentum,  from  Hstruo, 

signifies  tbe  tiling  by  which  an  effect  is  produced ;  tool 

comes  probably  from  toil,  signifying  the  thing  with 

which  one  toils.    These  terms  are  both  employed  to 

express  the  means  of  producing  an  end;  they  differ 

pincipally  in  this,  that  tbe  former  is  used  in  a  good  or 

an  indifferent  sense,  the  latter  only  in  a  bed  sense,  for 

persona    Individuals  in  high  stations  are  often  the 

instruments  in  bringing  about  great  changes  in  nations; 

'  Devotion  has  often  been  found  a  powerful  instrument 

ta  humanizing  the  manners  of  men.*— Blair.    Spies 

and  informers  are  the  worthless  tools  of  government; 

Poor  York !  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate, 

Be  sues  for  pardon,  and  repents  too  Jate.— Swirr, 

TO  ABUSE,  MISUSE. 
Abuse,  m  Latin  abusus,  parlictpie  of  stater,  com- 
pounded of  ab  from  and  utor  to  use,  signifies  to  use 
away  or  wear  away  with  using;  in  distinction  from 
misuse,  which  signifies  to  use  amiss.  Every  thing  is 
abused  which  receives  any  sort  of  injury ;  It  Is  misused, 
If  not  used  at  all,  or  turned  to  a  wrong  use. 

Young  people  are  loo  prone  to  abuse  books  for  want 
of  telling  a  proper  value  on  their  contents : •  t  know  no 
evil  so  great  as  the  abuse  of  the  undemanding,  and  yet 
there  is  no  one  vice  more  common.'— Steels.  People 
misuse  books  when  they  read  for  amusement  only 
Instead  of  improvement ; 

You  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place, 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  bis  prince's  name. 
In  deeds  dishonorable.— 8haks*ba&b. 
Money  is  abused  when  it  is  clipped,  or  Its  value  any 
way  lessened ;  it  Is  misused  when  it  is  spent  in  excess 
and  debauchery. 

TREATMENT,  USAGE. 
Treatment  Implies  the  act  of  treating,  and  usage  that 
of  using:  treatment  may  be  partial  or  temporary;  but 
usage  Is  properly  employed  for  that  wbleb  is  permanent 
or  continued :  a  passerby  may  meet  with  ill  treatment ; 
but  children  or  domestlcks  are  liable  to  meet  with  ill 
usage.  All  persons  may  meet  with  treatment  from  others 
with  whom  they  casually  come  in  connexion :  '  By  pro- 
mises of  more  indulgent  treatment,  if  they  would  unite 
with  bim  (Cortes)  against  their  oppressors,  he  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  supply  the  Spanish  camp  with  provi- 
sions.'—Robkrtsom.  Usage  is  applied  more  properly 
to  those  who  are  more  or  less  in  the  power  of  others : 
children  may  receive  good  or  ill  usage  from  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  them,  servants  from  their  masters, 
or  wives  from  their  husbands ;  *  If  we  look  further  into 
the  world,  we  shall  find  this  usage  (of  our  Saviour 
from  his  own)  not  so  very  strange;  for  kindred  Is  not 
friendship.'— South. 

TO  PROVIDE,  PROCURE,  FURNISH,  SUPPLY. 

Provide^  Latin  srestaVo,  signifies  literally  to  see  be- 
fore, but  figuratively  to  get  in  readiness  for  some  future 
purpose ;  procure,  v.  To  get;  furnish,  in  French  four- 
«*>,  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  Latin  ferro  to 
bring;  supply,  in  French  svppleer,  Latin suppleo,  from 
sub  and  pies,  signifies  to  fill  up  a  deficiency,  or  make  up 
what  is  wanting. 

Provide  and  procure  are  both  actions  that  have  a 
special  reference  to  the  future;  famish  snd  supply  are 
employed  for  that  which  is  of  immediate  concern :  one 
provides  a  dinner  In  the  contemplation  that  some  per- 
sons are  comiog  to  partake  of  It.;  one  procures  help  in 
the  contemplation  that  It  may  be  wanted ;  one  furnishes 
a  room,  as  we  find  it  necessary  for  the  present  purpose ; 
one  supplies  a  family  with  any  article  of  domestick 
use.  Calculation  is  necessary  in  providing ;  one  does 
not  wish  to  provide  ton  much  or  too  little ;  *  A  rude 
hand  may  build  walls,  form  roofs,  and  lay  floors,  and 
provide  all  thai  warmth  and  security  require. *— Job*- 


sow.  Labour  and  management  are  requisite  in  precur 
ing;  when  the  thing  Is  not  always  at  hand,  or  not  easily 
come  at,  one  must  exercise  one's  strength  or  Ingenuity 
to  procure  it ;  *  Such  dress  as  may  enable  the  bodv  to 
endure  the  different  seasons,  the  most  unenlightened  na- 
tions have  been  able  to  procure.'— Johnson.  Judge- 
ment Is  requisite  in  furnishing ;  what  one  fumtekee 
ought  lo  be  selected  with  due  regard  to  tbe  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  who  furnishes,  or  for  whom 
it  is  furnished;  '  Auria  having  driven  the  Turks  from 
Corona,  both  by  sea  and  land,  furnished  the  city  with 
corn,  wine,  victual,  and  powder.'— Knollks.  Care 
and  attention  are  wanted  in  supplying;  we  must  be 
careful  to  know  what  a  person  really  wants,  In  order  to 
supply  bim  to  his  satisfaction ; 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
Yet,  losupplf  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I  'II  break  a  custom.— Shakst-bars. 
One  provides  against  all  contingencies ;  one  procures  all 
necessaries;  oho  furnishes  all  comforts ;  one  supplies 
all  deficiencies.    Provide  and  procure  are  the  acts  of 
persons  only ;  furnish  and  supply  are  the  act*  of  uncon- 
scious agents.    A  person's  garden  and  orchard  may  be 
said  to  furnish  him  with  delicacies ;  tbe  earth  supplies 
us  with  food.   So  in  the  improper  application :  the  daily 
occurrences  of  a  great  city  furnish  materials  for  a 
newspaper;  a  newspaper,  to  an  Englishman,  supplies 
almost  every  other  want ;  •  Your  Ideas  are  new,  and 
borrowed  from  a  mountainous  country,  the  only  one 
that  can  furnish  truly  picturesque  scenery.*— Gray. 
And  clouds,  dissolv'd,  the  thirsty  ground  supply. 

Drydbh. 

PROVIDENCE,  PRUDENCE, 
Providence  and  prudence  are  both  derived  from  the 
verb  to  provide ;  but  the  former  expresses  the  particular 
act  of  providing;  the  latter  the  habit  of  providing. 
The  former  is  applied  both  to  animals  and  men ;  the 
latter  is  employed  only  as  a  characteristic*  of  men. 
We  may  admire  the  providence  of  tbe  ant  in  laying  up 
a  store  tor  the  winter ; 
In  Albion's  isle,  when  glorious  Edgar  relgn'd, 
He,  wisely  provident,  from  her  white  cliffs 
Launch'd  half  her  forests.— Sombrvillb. 
The  prudence  of  a  parent  Is  displayed  In  his  concern 
for  the  future  settlement  of  bis  child;  *  Prudence 
operates  on  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  rules  on  com 
position ;  It  produces  vigilance  rather  than  elevation.' — 
Johnson.    It  is  provident  in  a  person  toadopt  measures 
of  escape  for  himself,  in  certain  situations  of  peculiar 
danger ;  It  is  prudent  to  be  always  prepared  for  all  con- 
tingencies. 

PRUDENT,  PRUDENTIAL. 
Prudent  (v.  Judgement)  characterizes  the  person  or 
the  thing;  prvdentiaf  characterizes  only  the  thing 
Prudent  signifies  having  prudence;  prudential,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  prudence,  or  as  respects  pru- 
dence.   The  prudent  is  opposed  to  the  imprudent  and 
inconsiderate;  the  providential  Is  opposed  to  the  volun- 
tary ;  the  counsel  is  prudent  which  accords  with  the 
principles  of  prudence ; 
Ulysses  first  In  publick  care  she  found, 
For  prudent  counsel  like  the  gods'  renown'd. 

Pops 
The  reason  or  motive  Is  prudential,  as  flowing  out  of 
circumstances  of  prudence  or  necessity ;  '  Those  who 
possess  elevated  understanding*,  are  naturally  apt  to 
consider  all  prudential  maxims  as  below  tlielr  regard. 
—Johnson.  Everyone  is  called  upon  at  certain  times 
to  adopt  prudent  measures ;  those  who  are  obliged  to 
consult  their  means  in  the  management  of  their  ex 
penses,  must  act  upon  prudential  motives 

FORESIGHT,  FORETHOUGHT,  FORECAST, 
PREMEDITATION. 

Foresight,  from  seeing  before,  and  forethought,  from 
thinklngbeforehand,  denote  the  simple  act  ot  the  mind 
in  seeing  a  thing  before  It  happens:  forecast,  from 
casting  the  thoughts  onward,  signifies  coming  at  the 
knowledge  of  a  thing  beforehand  by  means  of  calcnla 
lion:  premeditation   from  pre  before,  and  meditate 
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signifies  obtamin*  the  mm  knowledge  by  fore*  of 
meditating,  or  reflecting  deeply  on  a  thing  beforehand. 
foresight  and  forethought  are  general  and  Indefinite 
terms ;  we  employ  them  either  on  ordinary  or  extraor- 
dinary occasions;  hot  forethought  fa  of  the  two  the 
moat  familiar  term ;  forecmet  and  premeetits  Hon  mostly 
hi  the  latter  cane:  all  bualneni  requires  foresight;  state 
concerns  require  forecast ;  foresight  and  forecmot 
respect  what  is  to  happen;  they  are  the  operations 
ef  the  mind  in  calculating  futurity:  premedUsiwn 
respects  what  it  to  be  said  or  done;  it  is  a  preparation 
of  the  thoughts  and  designs  for  action:  by  foresight 
and  forecast  we  guard  against  evils  and  provide  for 
contingencies ;  by  promediteiion  we  guard  against 
errours  of  conduct  A  maa  betrays  his  want  of  fart- 
si  gkt  who  does  not  provide  against  losses  in  trade; 
The  wary  crane  for**—  it  first,  and  sails 
Above  the  storm,  and  leaves  the  lowly  vales. 

Davos*. 

A  person  shows  his  want  of  forocmst  who  does  not 

provide  against  old  age; 
Let  him  /truest  his  work  with  timely  care, 
Which  ebe  is  huddled,  when  toe  skies  are  (air. 

DaTDSH. 

A  man  shows  his  want  of  premeditation  who  acts  or 
■peaks  on  the  Impulse  of  the  moment;  the  maa  there- 
fore who  does  a  wicked  act  without  premeditation 
lessens  his  guilt;  *Tbe  tongue  may  fail  and  (alter  in 
her  sudden  extempore!  expressions,  but  the  pen  having 
a  greater  advantage  of  premediutton  is  not  so  subject 
to  errour.'— Howill. 


miliary   mc       m.uc  juagvmeni  m 

tables  a  person  to  distinguish  right 
J ;  discretion  and  prudence  serve 
particular  cases.    The  judgement 


JUDGEMENT,  DISCRETION,  PRUDENCE. 
These  terms  are  all  employed  to  express  the  various 
modes  of  practical  wisdom,  which  serve  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  men  in  ordinary  life.     The  judgement  Is 
that  faculty  which  enables  ~  *'-~5~  ~  *  "  ! """ 

and  wrong  In  general;  die 

the  same  purpose  in  particular  cases.  The  judgement 
to  conclusive;  it  decides  by  positive  Inference;  It  en- 
ables a  person  to  discover  the  truth :  discretion  is  In- 
tuitive (v.  Discernment)',  it  discerns  or  perceives  what 
Is  in  all  probability  right.  The  judgement  acts  by  a 
fixed  rule ;  it  admits  of  no  question  or  variation:  the 
discretion  acts  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  its 
own  rule.  The  judgement  determines  in  the  choice 
of  what  is  good :  the  discretion  sometimes  only  guards 
against  errour  or  direct  mistakes ;  it  chooses  what  is 
nearest  to  the  truth.  The  judgement  requires  know- 
ledge and  actual  experience ;  the  discretion  requires 
reflection  and  consideration:  a  general  exercises  his 
judgement  In  the  disposition  of  his  army,  and  in  the 
mode  of  attack;  while  be  Is  following  the  rules  of 
military  art  he  exorcises  his  discretion  in  the  choice  of 
officers  for  different  posts,  In  the  treatment  of  his  men, 
In  his  negotiations  with  the  enemy,  and  various  Mher 
measures  which  depend  upon  contingencies ;  '  If  a  man 
have  that  penetration  of  judgement  as  he  can  discern 
what  wings  are  to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  secreted, 
to  him  a  habit  of  dissimulation  Is  a  hindrance  and  a 
poorness.'— Bacon. 

Let  your  own 

Discretion  be  your  tutor.    Suit  the  action 

To  the  words.-  Shakspkajlk. 
Discretion  looks  to  the  present ;  prudences  which  Is 
the  same  as  providence  or  forethought  calculates  on 
the  future :  discretion  takes  a  wide  survey  of  the  case 
that  oilers;  it  looks  to  the  moral  fitness  of  the  thing, 
as  well  as  the  consequences  which  may  follow  from  It; 
1(  determines  according  to  the  real  propriety  of  the 
thing,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  advantages  whkh  it  may 
produce;  prudence  looks  only  to  the  good  or  evil 
which  may  result  from  the  thing;  it  Is,  therefore,  but 
a  mode  or  accompaniment  of  discretion;  we  must 
have  prudence  when  we  have  discretion,  bnt  we  may 
have  prudence  where  there  is  no  occasion  for  discre- 
tion. Those  who  have  the  conduct  or  direction  of 
others  require  discretion  ;  those  who  have  the  manage- 
meru  of  their  own  concerns  require  prudence,  far 
want  of  discretion  the  master  of  a  school,  or  the 
general  of  an  array, may  loss  his  authority:  for  want 
of  prudence  the  merchant  may  involve  himself  in 
ruin ;  or  the  man  of  fortune  may  be  brought  to  beg- 
gary; *  The  ignorance  mwUch  we  arc  lc^  concerning 


iiBissij  pmiemt  I 


good  aiid  evil,  to  not  nuchas  la  i 
conduct.' — Blai*. 

As  epithets,  judicious  Is  applied  to  things  often*, 
than  to  persons;  discreet  is  applied  to  persons  rather 
than  to  things ;  prudent  to  applied  to  both :  a  remark 
or  a  military  movement  to  judicious;  It  displays  the, 
judgement  of  tbeindividoal  from  whom  they  emanate;  I 

So  bold,  yettojudidouelfwainnj  \ 

That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular.— Darns*. 
A  matron  to  discreet,  who,  by  dint  of  years,  experience, 
and  long  reflection,  is  enabled  to  determine  on  what  Is 
befitting  the  case; 

To  elder  years  to  be  discreet  and  grave, 

Then  to  old  age  maturity  she  gave.— Duma*. 
A  person  is  prudent  who  does  not  inconsiderately  ex- 
pose himself  to  danger ;  a  measure  Is  prudent  that 
guards  against  the  chances  of  evil; 

The  monarch  rose,  preventing  all  reply, 

Prudent  lest,  from  his  resolution  rato'd. 

Others  among  the  chiefs  might  orRr.-Mu.Ton. 
Counsels  will  be  injudicious  which  are  given  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject:  It  Is  dangerous  to 
intrust  a  secret  to  one  who  to  indiscreet:  the  Impe- 
tuosity of  youth  naturally  impels  them  to  be  mbm-h- 
dent;  an  imprudent  marriage  to  leidom  followed  by 
prudent  conduct  In  r 
themselves  in  it. 


owe?  by 
the  parties  that  have  involved 


WISDOM,  PRUDENCE. 
Wisdom  (v.  Wit)  consists  in  speculative  knowledge; 
prudence  (o.  Prudent)  In  that  whkh  to  practical :  the 
former  knows  what  to  past;  the  latter  by  foresight 
knows  what  is  to  come;  many  wise  men  are  remark- 
able for  their  want  of  prudence ;  and  those  who  are 
remarkable  for  prudence  have  frequently  no  other 
knowledge  of  which  they  can  boast ;  •  Two  things 


good  law*,  and 


speak  much  the  wisdom  of  a  natJoo 
a  prudent  management  of  " 


POLLY,  FOOLERY. 
Folio  is  the  abstract  of  foolish,  and  characterises 

¥  "         "        ■    "      Ctoffool,! 


the  thing ;  foolery  the  abstract 
ices  the  person:  we  may  commit  an  net  of  foUu  with- 
out being  chargeable  with  weakness  or  foUsj;  bnt 
none  are  guilty  of  fooleries  who  are  not  themselves 
footo, either  habitually  or  temporarily:  young  people 
are  perpetually  committing  fettiss  if  not  under  proper 
control ;  *  This  peculiar  111  property  has  /sUy,  that  It 
enlarges  men's  desires  while  it  lessens  their  capacities.' 


—Sooth.  Fashionable  people  only  lay  aside  on*  footer* 
to  take  up  another ;  ■  If  yon  are  so  much  transported 
with  the  sight  of  beautiful  persons,  to  whet « 


would  It  raise  you  to  behold  the  original  beauty,  not 
filled  up  with  flesh  and  brood,  or  varnished  with  a 
Aiding  mixture  of  colours,  and  the  rest  of  mortal 
trifles  and/soleftss.'— Wals*. 

FOOL,  IDIOT,  BUFFOON. 

Feel  to  doubtless  connected  with  our  word  /<ml,ln 
German  /sai,  which  to  either  nasty  or  laay,  and  the 
Greek  d«0Xsr  which  signifies  worthless  or  good  for 
nothing ;  idiot  comes  from  the  Greek  ISi&nrt,  signify- 
ing either  a  private  person  or  one  that  Is  rude  and  un- 
skilled In  the  ways  of  the  world;  svjton,  in  French 
bouffon,  to  in  an  probability  connected  with  our  word 
beef,  buffalo,  and  bull,  signifying  a  senseless  sahow. 

The  fool  Is  either  naturally  or  artificially  nfooi  ; 

Thought 's  the  stove  of  lift,  and  life  'c  time's  fool 
BasjurnAMM. 

The  idiot  toa  natural  fool;  •  Idiots  are  still  in  request 
In  moat  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where  there  Is  not 
a  prince  of  any  great  magnificence  who  has  not  two 
or  three  dressed,  disdruratohed,  undisputed  fools  in  his 
retinue.'— Anmson.  The  buffoon  Is  an  artificial  fool; 
'Homer  has  described  a  Vulcan  that  is  a  bngeem 
among  his  gods,  andaTbersiles  among  bis  mortals.'— 
Annisoa.  Whoever  violates  common  sense  in  hie 
actions  to  a/eel ;  whoever  to  unable  lo  act  according 
to  common  sense  to  an  idiot ;  whoever  InrentionaUy 
**  buffoon,  —v 
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IttffFLB,  SILLY,  FOOLISH. 
ddmple,  v.  Sisrpfc ;  tilly  Is  but  a  variation  of  simsit  ; 
JaeKsa  signifies  like  a/00/  (0.  Aol). 

The  eimple,  when  applied  to  tlie  understanding,  im- 
lolles  aueh  a  contracted  power  at  is  Incapable  of  com- 
Maation;  tilly  and  foolish  riae  in  sense  upon  Hie 
former,  signifying  either  the  perversion  or  the  total 
deficiency  of  understanding;  the  behaviour  of  a  per- 
son may  be  eilly,  who  from  any  excess  of  feeling  loses 
Ms  sense  of  propriety ;  the  conduct  of  a  person  will  be 
foolish  who  has  not  Judgement  to  direct  himself. 
Country  people  may  be  simple  owing  to  their  want  of 
knowledge; 

And  had  the  simple  natives 
Observ'd  hh  sage  advice, 
Their  wealth  and  fame  some  years  ago 
Had  reaeb'd  above  the  skies.— s)witt. 
Children  will  be  eiUy  in  company  if  they  have  too 
much  liberty  given  to  them ; 

*Two  gods  a  siiZy  woman  have  undone.— Drydum. 
■There  are  some  persons  who  never  acquire  wisdom 
enough' to  prevent  them  from  committing  foolish  er- 
rours;  'Virgil  justly  thought  it  a  foolish  figure  for  a 
grave  man  to  be  overtaken  by  death,  while  he  was 
weighing  the  cadence  of  words  and  measuring  verses.' 
--Walsh. 


STUPID,  DULL. 
Stupid,  in  Latin  etupidue,  from  etupeo  to  be  amazed 
or  bewildered,  expresses  an  amazement  which  Is 
equivalent  to  a  deprivation  of  understanding ;  dull, 
through  the  medium  of  the  German  toll,  and  Swedish 
stoUig,  comes  from  the  Latin  atultue  simple  or  foolish, 
and  denotes  a  simple  deficiency.  Stupidity  In  its  pro- 
per sense  is  natural  to  a  man,  although  a  particular 
circumstance  may  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  under- 
standing; he  who  is  questioned  In  the  presence  of 
others  may  appear  very  stupid  In  that  which  Is  other- 
wise very  familiar  to  him ;  rA  stupid  butt  is  only  fit 
tor  the  conversation  of  ordinary  people.*— Addison. 
Dull  is  an  incidental  quality,  arising  principally  from 
me  state  of  the  animal  spirits.  A  writer  may  some- 
times be  dull  who  Is  otherwise  vivacious  and  pointed ; 
■  person  may  be  dull  in  a  large  circle  while  be  ia  very 
lively  in  private  intercourse;  'It  ii  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  trading  nation  that  there  are  vtry  few  in  it 
so  dmli  and  heavy  who  may  not  be  placed  la  stations 
of  life  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making 
their  fortunes.'— Addison. 

YOUTHFUL,  JUVENILE,  PUERILE. 
Youthful  signifies  full  of  swift,  or  in  the  complete 
state  of  youth :  juvenile,  from  the  Latin  juvenie,  sig- 
nifies the  same ;  but  puerile,  from  putt  a  boy,  signifies 
literally  hovieh.    Hence  the  first  two  terms  are  taken 
m  an  Indifferent  sense ;  but  the  latter  In  a  bad  sense, 
•r  at  least  always  in  the  sense  of  what  is  suitable  to  a 
toy  only :  thus  we  speak  of  youthful  vigour,  youthful 
fi.toioyments,  juvenile  performances,  juvenile  years, 
and  the  tike :  hot  puerile  objections,  puerils  conduct, 
and  the  like.    Sometimes  juvenils  Is  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  when  speaking  of  youth  in  contrast  with  men,  as 
juvenile  tricks;  but  puerils  is  a  much  stronger  term  of 
tenroaeh,  and  marks  the  absence  of  manhood  in  those 
who  ought  to  be  men.    We  expect  nothing  from  a 
youth  but  what  Is  Juvenils ;  we  are  surprised  and  dis- 
satisflcd  to  sse  what  Is  pusriU  in  a  man  ; 
Chora-bos  then,  with  youthful  hopes  begirtrd, 
Swoln  with  success,  and  of  a  daring  mind, 
This  new  invention  fatally  design'd.— Darns*. 
1  Raw  juvenile  writers  Imagine  that,  by  pouring  forth 
figures  often,  they  render  their  compositions  warm  and 


-Blair.    'After  the  common  course  of 
puerile  studies,  he  was  pot  an  apprentice  to  a  brewer.1 


CHILDISH,  INFANTINE. 

Childish  Is  In  the  manner  of  a  child ;  infantine  Is  in 
the  manner  of  an  infant. 

What  children  do  Is  frequently  simple  or  foolish; 
what  infante  din  Is  commonly  pretty  ami  engaging  ; 


therefore childkeh  tat  taken  fn  the  bad,  and  ta/Vwtfium 
the  good  or  indifferent  eense.  Childish  manners  am 
very  offensive  m  thoss  who  have  ceased  sccordlng  to 
their  years  10  be  children;  'It  may  frequently  be  re- 
marked of  fiie  studious  and  speculative,  that  they  am 
proud  of  trifles,  and  that  their  amusements  teem  frivo- 
lous and  childish.'— Jonnson.  The  infantine  actions 
of  some  children  evince  a  simplicity  of  character; 
'  The  sole  commit  of  bis  declining  years,  almost  in 
inf online  imbecility.'— Bona*. 


PENETRATION,  ACUTENES8,  SAGACITY.  $ 
As  characteristlcks  of  mind,  these  terms  have  much  t 
more  in  them  in  which  they  differ  than  in  what  they  I 
agree :  penetration  is  a  necessary  property  of  mind ; 
it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  rational 
being  that  has  the  due  exercise  of  its  rational  powers: 
atuteneee  Is  sn  accidental  property  that  belongs  to  the 
mind  only,  under  certain  circumstances.  As  penetra- 
tion  (o.  Discernment)  denotes  the  process  of  entering 
into  substances  physically  or  morally,  so  atuteneee 
which  is  the  same  as  sharpness,  denotes  the  fitness  of 
the  thing  that  performs  this  process;  and  as  the  mind 
is  in  both  cases  die  thing  that  is  spoken  of,  the  terms 
penetration  and  aeuteneee  are  In  this  particular  closely/ 
allied.  It  b  clear,  however,  that  the  mind  may  havo 
penetration  without  having  aeuteneee,  although  one 
cannot  have  aeuteneee  without  penetration.  If  by 
penetration  we  are  commonly  enabled  to  get  st  the 
truth  which  lies  concealed,  by  aeuteneee  we  succeed 
in  piercing  the  veil  that  hides  it  from  our  view ;  the 
former  is,  therefore,  an  ordinary,  and  the  latter  an  ex- 
traordinary gift ;  •  Fairfax,  having  neither  talents  him- 
self for  cabal,  nor  penetration  to  discover  the  cabala 
of  others,  had  given  his  entire  confidence  to  Cram* 
well.'— Huns.  *  Chtllingworth  was  an  acute  disputant 
against  the  papists.'— Huns. 

Sagacity,  in  Latin  eagaeitae  and  sorts  to  perceive 
quickly,  comes  In  all  probability  from  the  Persian  sag 
a  dog,  whence  the  term  has  been  peculiarly  applied  to 
dogs,  and  from  thence  extended  to  all  brutes  which 
discover  an  intuitive  wisdom,  and  also  to  children,  or 
uneducated  persons,  in  whom  there  is  more  penetration 
than  may  be  expected  from  the  narrow  compass  of 
their  knowledge;  hence,  properly  speaking, sagacity 
la  natural  or  uncultivated  aeuteneee;  *  Activity  to 
seize,  not  eagacity  to  discern,  is  the  requisite  which 
youth  value/—1*^"" 


SAGE,  SAGACIOUS,  SAPIENT. 

Sage  and  sagacious  are  variations  from  the  Lathi 
saga*  and  eagto  (v.  Penetration) ;  sapient  h  in  Latin 
sapiens,  from  sapid,  which  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  eojhc  wise. 

The  first  of  these  terms  has  a  good  sense,  In  npntt- 
catlon  to  men,  to  denote  the  faculty  of  decerning  Im- 
mediately, which  Is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  very 
similar  to  that  eagacity  In  brutes  which  instinctively 
perceives  the  truth  of  a  thing  without  the  deductions 
ofi 


Bo  strange  they  will  appear,  but  so  it  happen'd, 
That  these  most  cage  academicians  sate 
In  solemn  consultation— on  a  cabbage. 

COKBtftLASB, 

Sagacioue  all  to  trace  the  smallest  game, 
And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest— Youne. 
Sapient,  which  has  very  different  meanings,  ia  the 
original,  Is  now  employed  only  with  regard  to  animals 
which  are  trained  up  to  particular  arts;  its  use  to 
therefore  mostly  burlesque. 


Acute,  In  French  acute,  Li 
iedle,  signifies  the  quality  c 
mi  peculiar  to  a  needle;  k 


ACUTE,  KEEN,  SHREWD; 

Latin  acuta*,  from  news  a* 
of  sharpness  and  pointed 
keen,  In  Saxon  cent,  pro- 
bably comes  from  enidan  to  cut ;  signifying  the  quality 
of  being  able  to  cut;  shrewd,  probably  from  the 
Teutontck  heechreyen  to  enchant  signifies  Inspired  or 
endowed  with  a  strong  portion  of  Intuitive  intellect. 

In  the  natural  sense,  s  fitness  to  pierce  is  predomf- 
nasrtlntheword  assis;  and  that  of  cuttmg,  or  a  fitness 
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«w  aitiiM.  la  the  word  fan.  The  ssme  difinrence  is  1  the  Iron:  channels  ere  fbrmed  under  evnnnd  bynev* 
g^i!?».?.£?>^,Jg!?^™J!!r  ""roc*  l/graffm/  the  eerth;  hole,  ore  made  in  the  w  * 
^Jmm^iutonm^^  'Mountains  were >W"alcs\  mud  held 

ta?hem1d*of^l^  thrown  over  the  broadest   and i   most  rapid 

■;.iTl^L,f„i  Mi»ritJ.  'Hi.  oottenMf  wu  most   streams (by Uie Romaro).'---GiaBO*.    Holm  are  made 


with  wonderful  celerity; 

eminently  signalised  el  the  masquerade,  wheie  be 
discovered  bto  acquaintance  through  their  disguises 
with  auch  wonderful  faciliiy.'— JomtsoM.  A  keen 
understanding  cuts  or  removes  away  the  artificial  veil 
under  which  the  truth  lies  hidden  Iron  the  view  ; 
'The  village  songs  and  festivities  of  Bacchus  gave  a 
••cope  10  the  wildest  extravagancies  of  mummery  and 
grimace,  mixed  with  coarse  hut  asm  raillery.'— Cun- 
uaautNO.  A  shrewd  understanding  to  rather  quick  at 
discovering  new  truths,  than  at  distinguishing  truth 
fcem  falsehood; 

Ton  statesmen  are  so  ******  In  forming  schemes! 

Jsprarr. 

AenUneee  is  requisite  m  speculative  and  abstruse 
discussion t;  keenness  in  penetrating  characters  and 
tarings  of  action ;  ehrswnness  in  eliciting  remarks  and 
new  Mess.  The  scut*  man  detects  errours,  and  the 
sissnmsAfaheboods.  Theeavvwd  man  exposes  follies. 
Arguments  may  be  scuts,  reproaches  *#**,  and  replies 
or  retorts  ehrmd.  A  polemick,  or  h  lawyer,  must  be 
tea**,  a  satirist***,  and  a  wit  ehremd. 


8HABP,  ACUTE,  KEEN. 
The  general  property  expressed  by  these  epithets  is 
that  of  sasrssin  or  an  ability  to  cut  The  term 
■Juip,  from  the  German  scharf  and  echeren  to  cut, 
la  generlck  and  indefinite :  the  two  others  are  modes 
of  sharpneee  differing  In  the  circumstance  or  the  de- 
gree: the  seals  (©•  Jiente)  Is  not  only  more  than  »h*rp 
la  the  common  sense,  but  signifies  also  thorp  pointed: 
a  knife  uisy  be  sharp ;  but  a  needle  is  properly  acute. 
Things  are  sharp  that  have  either  a  long  or  a  pointed 
edge ;  but  the  seta  Is  applicable  only  to  the  long  edge ; 
and  thai  in  the  highest  degree  of  eharpneee :  a  common 
knife  may  he  sksrp ;  but  a  razor  or  a  lancet  are  pro- 
perly said  m  be  keen.  These  terms  preserve  the  same 
distinction  in  their  figurative  use.  Every  pain  Is  sharp 
wbtoh  may  resemble  that  which  is  produced  by  cutting; 
'  Be  sure  yon  avoid  as  much  as  you  can  to  Inquire  after 
ffcjose  that  have  been  sharp  in  their  judgements  towards 

-      -  -  -   pilg  Js  MVjj  w]Mn  It 


me.'— Bam.  or  BmArroan.    A  nam 
resemhloi  that  produced  by  piercing  deep; 
Wisdom's  eye 
jStmis  for  wbetl  To  spy  more  miseries.— Yoewo. 
Words  are  keen  when  they  cut  deep  and  wide; 
To  this  great  end  keen  instinct  stings  him  on. 

Yotnra. 

TO  PENETRATE,  PIERCE,  PERFORATE, 

Penetrate,  v.  Discernment ;  piercet  in  French  psreer, 
somes  probably  from  the  Hebrew  pTfl  to  break  or 
rend ;  perforate,  from  the  Latin  fsris  a  door,  signifies 
to  make  a  door  through ;  ears,  io  Snxou  asrtou,  is  pro- 
bably changed,  from/ere  or  /oris  a  door,  signifying  to 
make  a  door  or  passage. 

To  penetrate  is  simply  to  make  an  entrance  into  any 
substance ;  to  pfsres  is  to  go  still  deeper ;  to  perforate 
and  to  bore  are  to  go  through,  or  at  all  events  to  make 
a  considerable  hollow.    To  penetrate  is  a  natural  and 


(by  Uie  Romans).' 

in  leather,  or  in  wood,  by  boring; 
But  Capys,  and  the  graver  sort,  thought  At, 
The  Greeks'  suspected  present  to  commit 
To  seas  or  flames,  at  least  to  search  or  here 
The  sides,  and  what  that  apace  contains  t'  explore. 

DSJtHAX. 

These  last  two  words  do  not  differ  In  sense,  but  in  ap- 
plication ;  the  Inner  being  a  term  of  vulgar  use. 

To  penetrate  and  pierce  are  likewise  employed  in  an 
improper  sense;  to  perforate  and  bore  are  employed 
only  In  the  proper  sense.  The  first  two  bear  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  in  the  former:  penstrate  is, 
Imwever,  only  employed  as  the  act  of  persoue;  sews* 
Is  used  In  regard  to  things.  There  is  a  power  in  lbs 
mind  to  penetrate  the  looks  and  actions,  so  as  justly  to 
interpret  their  meaning ; 

For  If  when  dead  we  are  but  dust  or  day, 
Why  think  of  what  posterity  shall  say  1 
Their  praise  or  censure  cannot  us  concern, 
Nor  ever  penetrate  the  silent  urn.— Jerries. 
The  eye  of  the  Almighty  is  said  to  pierce  the  tUehsst 
vsil  of  darkness ; 

Subtle  as  lightning,  bright,  and  quick,  and  fierce, 
Gold  through  doors  and  wails  did  pierce 

COTVUT. 

Affairs  are  sometimes  Involved  In  such  mystery,  that 
the  most  enlightened  mind  is  unable  to  penetrate  either 
the  end  or  the  beginning;  the  shrieks  of  distress  am 
sometimes  so  loud  as  to  seem  to  pierce  the  ear. 

ORIFICE,  PERFORATION. 

Orifice,  In  Latin  orifidnm  or  orif actum,  from  em  ami 
factum,  signifies  a  made  mouth,  that  to,  an  opening 
made,  as  it  were;  perforation,  in  Latin  perforatia, 
from  perforo,  signifies  a  piercing  through. 

These  terms  are  both  scientifically  employed  by 
medical  men,  to  designate  certain  cavities  in  the  hu- 
man body;  but  the  former  respects  that  which  If 
nstural,  Uie  latter  that  which  Is  artificial:  all  lbs 
vessels  of  the  human  body  have  their  orifices,  which 
are  so  constructed  as  to  open  or  close  of  tliemeelven 
Surgeons  are  frequently  obliged  to  make  perforations 
f nto  the  bones.  Sorrieilmes  the  term  j 
describe  what  comes  from  i 
denotes  a  cavity  made  t 


gradual  process ;  in  this  manner  rust  penetrates  iron. 
water  penetratee  wood :  to  pierce  to  s  violent,  and 
snmmonly  artificial,  process;  thus  an  arrow  or  a  bullet 


through  wood.    The  Instrument  by  which  the 

net  of  penetration  is  performed  is  in  no  ease  defined ; 
but  that  of  piercing  commonly  proceeds  by  some 
nettled  instrument:  we  may  penetrate  Uie  earth  by 
means  of  a  spade,  s  plough,  a  knife,  or  various  other 
instruments ;  but  one  pierces  (he  flesh  by  means  of  a 
needle,  or  one  pierces  the  ground  or  a  wall  by  means 
of  a  mattock  i 

To  perforate  and  bore  are  modes  of  piercing  that 
vary  In  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  and  the  objects 
acied  upon :  to  pierce,  in  Its  peculiar  use,  is  a  sudden 
action  by  which  a  hollow  is  produced  in  any  substance : 
but  to  perforate  and  bore  are  commonly  the  efibct  of 
mechanics!  art.  The  body  of  an  animal  is  pierced  by 
•  dart  j  but  cannon  is  made  by  perforating  or  ftsrtiur 


id  upcii  ur  wjk  wt  wiLinmifiw 

ly  obliged  to  make  perforations 
limes  the  term  perforation  mas 
from  a  natural  procres,  hut  b 
s  through  a  solid  substance ;  but 
the  oriftce  to  particularly  applicable  to  such  openings 
as  most  resemble  the  mouth  in  form  and  use.  In  this 
manner  the  words  may  be  extended  in  their  applica- 
tion to  other  bodies  beanies  animal  substances,  and  in 
other  sciences  besides  anatomy :  hence  we  speak  of 
the  orifice  of  ntube,  tho  orifice  of  any  flower,  and  the 
like ;  or  tiie  perforation  of  a  tree,  by  means  of  a 
"  or  an  iron  instrument 


OPENING,  APERTURE,  CAVITY. 
Opening  signifies  in  general  any  place  left  seen, 
without  defining  any  circumstances;  the  aperture  to 
generally  a  speciflck  kind  of  opening  which  Is  conaV 
uered  scientifically:  there  are  openings  in  a  wood  whan 
Uie  trees  are  partly  cut  away :  openings  In  streets  by 
Uie  removal  of  houses;  or  openmge  to  a  fence  mas 
has  been  broken  down ; 

The  i 


Betrays  her  early  labyrinth,  and  deep 
In  scattered  sullen  openings  far  behind, 
With  every  breeze  she  hears  the  coming  stone. 
Thomson. 
Anatomists  speak  of  apertures  In  the  skull  or  in  tan 
heart,  and  the  naturalist  describes  the  apertnrea  In  the 
nests  of  bees,  ants,  beavers,  end  the  like ;  '  In  torn  than 
a  minute  lie  had  thrust  his  litllo  person  through  the 
aperture,  and  again  and  aeatu  perches  upon  his  neigh 
hour's  cage.'— Cowraa.    The  opening  or  spsrCure  to 
the  commencement  of  an  enclosure ;  the  tavitp  to  the 
whole  enclosure :  hence  the  first  two  are  frequently  an 
a  part  to  the  whole :  many  animals  make  a  cavttjp  In 
the  earth  for  their  nest  with  only  a  smalt  aperture  tan 
their  cftrem  and  ingress;  « In  the  centre  of  every  flea 
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i  tea  to  bottom  m  the  chief  room,  of  no  great 
■t,  round  which  Umco  ore  narrow  coxitis*  or 


Iterally'l 


GULF,  ABYSS. 
\ft  In  Greek  mfhns  from  svcA*  hollow,  is  applied 
literally  in  the  sense  of  a  deep  concave  receptacle  for 
water,  ae  thagutj  of  Venice ;  s*f*s,  in  Greek  ape****, 
compounded  of  a  privative  and  /fosvec  a  bottom,  sig- 
nifies literally  a  bottomless  pit. 

One  ie  overwhemed  in  a  gulf;  it  carries  with  k  the 
idea  of  liquidity  and  profundity,  into  which  one  in* 
evitably  sinks  never  to  rise :  one  is  lost  in  an  abyss  ;  it 
carries  with  It  the  idea  of  immense  profundity,  into 
which  he  who  is  cast  never  reaches  a  bottom,  nor  Is 
able  to  return  to  the  top :  an  insatiable  voracity  to  the 
characteristick  idea  in  the  signification  of  this  term. 

A.  gulf  is  a  capacious  bosom,  which  holds  within 
Mastr  and  hurries  all  objects  thatsufler  themselves  to 
sink  Into  it,  without  allowing  them  the  possibility  of 
escape;  hell  Is  represented  as  a  fiery  giti/^nto  which 
evil  spirits  are  plunged,  and  remain  perpetually  over- 
whelmed :  a  guilty  mind  may  be  said,  figuratively,  to 
he  plunged  into  a  gulf  of  wo  or  despair,  when  filled 
with  the  horrid  sense  of  he  enormities} 
Sin  and  death  amain 
Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  neav'a, 
Pav*d  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling  gulf 
Tamely  endur'd  a  bridge  of  wondrous  length, 
From  hell  continued.— Milton. 
Aa  abyss  presents  nothing  but  an  interminable  space, 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  he  does  wisely 
who  does  not  venture  in,  or  who  retreats  before  be  has 
ahraged  too  deep  to  retrace  bis  footsteps :  as  the  ocean, 
h  the  natural  sense,  ie  a  great  abess,  so  are  metaphy- 
steks  an  immense  abyss.  Into  which  the  human  mind 
precipitates  itself  only  to  be  bewildered ; 
His  broad  wlng'd  vessel  drinks  the  whelming  tide, 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  o***#.— Thomsoh. 

LABYRINTH,  MAZE. 
Intricacy  is  common  to  both  the  objects  expressed  by 
these  terms;  but  the  term  labyrinth  has  it  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  mass;  the  labyrinth,  from  the 
Greek  Aa/tywyft*,  was  a  work  of  antiquity  which  sur- 
passed the  maze  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  ancients 
surpassed  the  moderns  In  all  other  works  of  art:  it 
was  constructed  on  so  prodigious  a  scale,  and  with  so 
ay  windings,  that  when  a  person  was  once  entered, 


fee  could  not  and  his  way  out  without  the  assistance  of 
a  clue  or  thread.    Maze%  probably  from  the  Saxon 
mass  a  gulf,  is  a  modern  term  for  a  similar  structure 
aa  a  smaller  scale,  which  is  frequently  made  by  way 
of  ornar**mt  in  large  gardens.  From  the  proper  mean- 
lag  of  U»  ••••^  words  we  may  easily  see  the  ground  of 
their  met  if inorical  application :  political  and  polemical 
discussions  are  cotu,.nitd  to  a  labyrinth;  because  the 
salad  that  is  once  entangled  in  them  is  uuable  to  extri- 
cate Itself  by  any  efforts  of  Its  own ; 
From  the  slow  mistress  of  this  school,  Experience, 
And  her  assistant,  pausing,  pale  Distrust, 
Purchase  a  dear-bought  clue  to  lead  life  youth 
Through  serpentine  obliquities  of  human  lift, 
And  ihe  dark  labyrinth  of  human  liearta—Touao. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  that  perplexity  and  confusion  Into 
which  the  mind  Is  thrown  by  unexpected  or  inexpli- 
cable events,  is  termed  a  maze;  because,  for  the  lime, 
it  is  bereft  of  its  power  to  pursue  its  ordinary  func- 
tions of  recollection  and  combination ; 

To  measur'd  notes,  while  they  advance, 
He  in  wild  mat*  shah  lead  the  dance. 

OuMsnaian*. 

WONDER,  ADMIRATION,  SURPRISE,  ASTO. 
NISHMBNT,  AMAZEMENT. 
Wonder,  In  Germsn  winder,  Is  in  all  probability  a 
variation  of  wander,  because  wander  throws  the  mind 
off  its  bias  ;  admiration,  from  the  .Latin  mrrvr,  and  the 
Hebrew  HftOO  vision,  or  looking  at,  signifies  looking 
at  attentively :  sarsriss,  compounded  of  ear  nnd  prize, 
ex  the  Latin  prehemdoy  signifies  totakeenj^sudden; 


salswisa,  from  the  Latin  __        _       _  _     _ 

der,  signifies  to  strike,  as  it  were,  with  the  overpow- 
ering noise  of  thunder ;  amaze  signifies  to  be  in  amass. 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  one's  self. 

That  particular  feeling  which  any  thing  unusual 
produces  on  our  minds  is  expressed  by  all  these  terms, 
but  under  various  modifications.  Winder  is  t  be  most 
indefinite  In  its  signification  or  application,  hut  It  is 
still  the  least  vivid  sentiment  of  all;  it  amounts  to  lit- 
tle more  than  a  pausing  of  the  mind,  a  suspension  of 
the  thinking  faculty,  an  Incapacity  to  fix  on  a  discern- 
ible point  In  an  object  that  rouses  our  curiosity :  it  is 
that  state  which  all  must  experience  at  times,  but  none 
so  much  as  those  who  are  ignorant;  they  wonder  at 
every  thing  because  they  know  nothing ;  'The  reader 
of  the  "  Seasons"  wonders  that  be  never  saw  before 


what  Thomson  shows  bun.'— Joanson.  Admiration 
Is  wonder  mixed  with  esteem  or  veneration;  the  ad- 
mirer suspends  his  thoughts,  not  from  ihe  vacancy  but 
tbe  fulness  of  bis  mind  :  be  Is  riveted  to  an    " 


whicli  for  a  time  absorbs  his  faculties:  nothing  I  _ 
what  is  great  and  good  excites  admiration,  and  none 
but  cultivated  minds  are  susceptible  of  It ;  an  ignorant 
person  cannot  odnrre,  because  he  cannot  appreciate 
the  value  of  any  thing ; 
With  eyes  msatiata,  and  tumultaous  Joy, ' 
Beiiolastbeiuinwu^aadssanrsstbeboy. 

Davnaa. 
Surprise  and  astonishment  both  arise  from  that  which 
happens  unexpectedly ;  they  are  a  species  of  wander 
differing  in  degree,  and  produced  only  by  tbe  events  of 
life :  the  ourvriee,  as  its  derivation  implies,  takes  oa 
unawares ;  we  are  surprised  If  that  does  not  happen 
which  we  calculate  upon,  as  the  absence  of  a  friend 
whom  we  looked  for;  or  we  are  surprised  if  that  hap- 
pens which  we  did  not  calculate  upon ;  thus  we  era 
surprised  to  see  a  friend  returned  whom  we  supposed 
was  on  his  Journey :  astonishment  may  be  awakened 
by  similar  events  which  are  more  unexpected  and  more 
unaccountable ;  thus  we  are  astonished  to  find  a  Mend 
at  our  house  whom  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
was  many  hundred  miles  off;  or  we  are  astonished  to 
hear  that  a  person  has  got  safely  through  a  road  which 
wc conceived  to  be  absolutely  impassable ;  'So little 
do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the  effects  of 
time,  that  things  necessary  and  certain  often  surpriso 
us  like  unexpected  contingencies.'— Johkioh.  « I  have  ' 
often  been  astonished,  considering  that  the  mutual  In- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries  (France  and  Eng- 
land) hae  lately  been  very  great,  to  find  how  little  you 
seem  to  know  of  us.*— Bunas. 

Surprise  may  for  a  moment  startle ;  astonishment 
may  stuuify  and  cause  an  entire  suspension  of  the  fa- 
culties ;  but  amazement  has  also  a  mixture  of  pertur- 
bation. We  may  be  surprised  and  astonished  at  V ' 
in  which  we  have  no  particular  interest :  we  are  tu 
emated  at  that  which  immediately  concerns  us. 
may  be  surprised  agreeably  or  otherwise ;  we  may 
be  astonished  at  that  which  is  agreeable,  although  as- 
toniehment  is  not  itself  a  pleasure ;  hut  we  ate  amavsd 
at  that  which  happens  contrary  to  our  inclination. 
We  are  agreeably  surprised  to  see  our  friends:  we 
are  astonished  how  we  ever  got  through  the  difficulty: 
wc  are  amazed  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  events 
which  have  come  upon  ue  to  our  ruin.  A  man  of 
experience  will  not  have  much  to  wonder  at,  for  hie 
observations  will  supply  him  with  corresponding  ex- 
amples of  whatever  passes :  a  wise  man  will  have  bat 
momentary  surprises;  as  he  has  estimated  the  uncer- 
tainly of  human  life,  few  things  of  importance  will 
happen  contrary  to  hie  expectations :  a  generous  mind 
will  be  astonished  at  arose  instances  of  perfidy  in 
others :  there  is  no  mind  that  may  not  sometimes  be 
thrown  Into  amazement  at  the  awful  dispensations  ef 
Provideuce; 
Anavment  seises  all;  the  general  cry 
Proclaims  Laoooon  Justly  dootn'd  to  die,— Davnaa. 

WONDER,  MIRACLE,  MARVEL,  PRODIGY 
MONSTER. 

Wonder  Is  that  which  causes  wonder  (v.  Wander); 
miracle,  in  Latin  wiracv/ma,  from  mirror  to  vender, 
has  the  same  signifies! ion, signifying  that  whicli  strikes 
the  sense ;  marvel  is  a  variation  of  miracle ;  prodigy 
In  Latin  prodigivm,  from  prodige,  or  procul  and  eye 


it  tilings 
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Wemdere  era  natural;  anVaeJe*  are  sufternatutal 
show  ereatJoo  to  Aril  of  sMadsrs  ;  the  Mote  coo- 
en  account  of  the  auVocfer  which  happened  fa 
•an.  gonauimee  the  term  rnkrmeU  or  anraca- 
tf  be  eeepioved  liy  yahuBaUy  fcr  what  to  ex- 


Harder,  ttoogfa  ft  here  no  tongue,  win  apeak 

With  most  auVsc'Jeu*  organ.-- Sbautkark. 
Wemdere  ere  real;  sternal*  are  oftea  flcdUous;  prs- 
dtorsaj  are  extravagant  sad  imaginary.  Natncal  mmory 
to  raH  of  «#***»; 

Hto  wtodom  aveh  ee  once  It  dkJ 

Thaw  Mnyjcamnwusler,  and  three 


Traveto  abound  la  amroeb  or  la  mendUue  stories, 
wafcb  are  the  Inventions  either  of  the  artful  or  the 
Ignorant  end  credulous:  ancteot  history  eontaine  num- 
•arteas  accounts  of  gredigiee.  Wemdere  are  agree- 
aWe  to  the  lawe  of  nature ;  they  are  wonderful  only 
ae  respects  ourselves:  menetere  are  violations  of  thr 
Jewsof  nature.  Tim  production  of  a  tree  from  a  grain 
of  used  ton  vsadar;  but  the  prodoctioa  of  a  calf  with 
two  heade  to  a  sarusfsr  ; 

III  omens  may  the  guilty  tmnUe  at, 

Make  every  accident  a  predigg, 
-    And  ■was**-*  frame  where  nature  never  enU— Las. 


DISADVANTAGE,  INJURY,  HURT,  DETRI- 
MENT, PREJUDICE. 

Dieedvemtege  Implies  the  absence  of  an  nivemtege 
r>.  JtdnemUge);  vtfurf.  In  Latin  wjurii,  from  jus, 
property  signifies  what  is  conuary  to  right  or  Justice, 
hot  extends  In  its  sense  to  every  lorn  or  deficiency 
which  to  occasioned;  «art  elf  nines  in  the  northern 
awguages  beaten  or  wounded ;  detriment.  In  Latin 


The  dieadvemtage  to  rather  the  absence  of  n  good; 
the  injurg  to  a  positive  evil:  the  want  of  education 


may  frequently  be  e  disadvantage  to  a  person  by  re- 
tarding his  advancement ;  •  Even  the  greatest  actions 


of  a  celebrated  person  labour  under  this  disadvantage. 
Chat  however  surprising  and  extraordinary  they  may 
be,  they  are  no  more  than  what  are  expected  from  Mm.* 
— Anotsou.  The  Hi  word  of  another  may  be  an  in- 
jur* by  depriving  us  of  friends;  «The  places  were 
acquired  by  Just  title  of  victory,  and  therefore  In  keep- 
j  injnrj  was  offered.'— Hay waro.  The 


tag  of  them  no  in, 
disadvantage,  th< 
areofanodsflittt 


therefore,  to  applied  to  such  things  as 
adventitious  nature :  the  fcrjurytothat  which 
to  of  essential  Importance.  The  hurt,  detriment,  and 
prejudice  are  all  species  of  injuries.  Injur* }  in  general, 
Implies  whatever  ill  befalls  an  object  by  the  external 
action  of  other  objects,  whether  taken  In  relation  to 
physical  or  moral  evil  to  persona  or  to  things ;  hurt  Is 
Chit  species  of  injur*  which  Is  produced  by  more  di- 
rect violence ;  too  close  application  to  study  Is  inju- 
rious to  the  health;  reading  by  an  Improper  light  to 
mnrtfnl  to  the  eyes :  so  In  a  moral  sense,  the  light  read- 
tag  which  a  circulating  library  supplies  to  ofteu  injn- 
fife  to  the  morale  of  young  people ;  '  Our  repentance 
Is  not  real,  because  we  have  not  done  what  we  can  to 
undo  our  nulls,  or  at  least  to  hinder  the  injurious  coo- 

Huences  of  them  from  proceeding.'— Tu,lotsok. 
violent  affection*  are  hurtful  to  the  mind;  "The 
•amber  of  those  who  by  abstracted  thoughts  become 
aseiesi  is  inconsiderable,  In  respect  of  them  who  are 
enwtfml  to  mankind  by  nn  active  and  restless  dispo- 
sition/—Bastlett.  The  detriment  *n&  prejudice  uxn 
specie*  of  tn/ury  which  affect  only  the  outward  clr- 
eajsastaaeesof  a  person ;  the  former  Implying  what  may 
lessen  the  value  of  an  object,  the  ratter  what  may 
tower  it  In  the  esteem  of  others.  Whatever  affects 
the  stability  of  a  merchant's  credit  Is  highly  detri- 
mental  to  hto  Interests ;  *  En  many  Instances  we  clearly 
perceive  that  more  or  toss  kimwtodga  dispensed  to  man 
would  have  proved  detriment^  tobh  state '-Blaie. 


of  this  saying  of  our  Saviour  to  so  Ear 
indict  as  ibis  euyiag,  that  It  to  a 

of  nV~TllXOT*»jH. 

that  wnaca  wB  be  as  mar 


There  to  i 
to  tisnimjurimot  lame,  if  not  toil 
ace.  r  in  nets  of  every  ktoaJ  carry  their 
owa  powfcdaneot  with  umaa,  for  ihey  are  aJwaye  hurt- 
ful to  the  body.  Tbeprtoeof  a  book  to  often  dbsri- 
mtntel  to  to  sale.  The  issassnerato  seal,  or  the  in- 
it  conduct  of  retajmus  mofmeua  Is  1 
sateado/^aagk 


to  lose,  mas. 

.Less,  la  ettatobabWty,  to  bat  a  varmttosi  of  tssss, 
cause  what  gels  <m#«  or  away  from  apersnatolMt 
him ;  to  ww,  probably  from  the  pertfcte  His,  haw 


plying  a  detect,  sbmates  to  1st*  by  mtotnke. 
What  to  lest  to  not  at  hand:  what  to  a  " 


rtoaat 


tobeseeo;iti 

cover  what  to  Uet;  h  to  supposed  i 
gone;  what  we  awes  at  one  time  we  may  by  diibjiucc 
and  cure  recover  at  another  time.  A  person  Jests  Inn 
health  and  strength  by  a  decay  of  nature,  and  mast 
submit  patiently  to  the  Use  which  cannot  be  repaired; 
'  Borne  ants  are  so  unmrtunnte  as  to  fall  down  warn 
their  load  when  they  almost  come  home;  when  tins 
happens  they  eebJom  less  their  corn,  but  carry  it  af. 
again.'— Anoteou.  If  n  person  misses  the  opportu- 
nity of  improvement  In  his  youth,  he  will  never  have 
another  opportunity  that  is  equally  good ; 
For  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 
Moses  was  in  the  njouut,  nad  massing  loan 

LOSS,  DAMAGE,  DSTEIMEIIT. 

Less  alanines  the  act  of  Using  or  the  thing  Uet, 
damage  in  French  dommage,  Latin  damnum,  from 
demo  to  take  away,  signifies  the  thing  taken  away; 
detriment,  v.  Disadvantageous. 

Lose  to  here  the  ennerlckterm;  damage  and  detri- 
ment are  species  or  modm  of  loes.  The  person  sun- 
tains  the  less,  the  thing  suffer*  the  damage  or  detri- 
ment. Whetever  is  gone  from  us  which  wu  wtoh  to 
retain  is  a  lose ;  hence  we  may  sustain  a  fees  In  oar 
property,  in  our  reputation,  in  our  influence,  in  on 
Intellect,' and  every  other  object  of  possession ;  *  What 
trader  would  purchase  such  airy  mttofactlon  (as  the 
charms  of  conversation)  by  the  Uss  of  aolktgain.'— 
Jonaaon.  Whatever  renders  an  object  tern  service 
able  or  valtiable.by  any  external  violence,  lea  damage; 
as  a  vessel  suffers  a  damage  In  a  storm;  'The  an  to 
were  sliH  troubled  with  the  rain,  and  the  next  day  they 
took  a  world  of  pains  to  repair  the  damage."—  Anmson. 
Whatever  is  calculated  to  cross  a  man's  rmrpose  to  a 
detriment;  the  bare  want  of  a  good  name  may  be  a 
detriment  to  a  young  tradesman ;  the  want  of  pru- 
dence to  always  a  great  detriment  to  die  prosperity  of 
a  family ;  *The  expenditure  should  be  with  the  least 
possible  detriment  to  the  morals  of  those  who  expend.' 
— Boajtn. 

INJURY,  DAMAGE,  HURT,  HARM,  MISCHIEF. 
The  Idea  of  making  a  thing  otherwise  than  it  ought 
to  common  to  these  terms.  Injur*-  (v.  Disadvantage) 
to  the  most  general  term,  simply  implying  what  hap- 
pens contrary  to  right :  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  in- 
jury; damage,  from  the  Latin  damnum  lose,  to  tha 
injury  which  takes  away  from  the  value  of  a  thing: 
hurt  \v.  Disndnantnge)  to  the  injury  which  desfroya 
the  soundness  or  wholeness  of  a  thing :  karm  («.  JSed) 
Is  the  injury  which  is  attended  with  trouble  and  Incon- 
venience: mischief  to  the  iwjary  which  Interrupts  tha 
order  and  consistency  of  things.  The  injur*  to  appli- 
cable to  all  bodies  physical  and  moral ;  damage  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  physical  bodies.  Trade  may  suffer  an 
tajary  ;  a  building  may  suffer  an  injury:  but  a  butteV 
ing,a  vessel,  a  nmrchandim.sutnmis^nnajs.  When 
applied  both  to  physical  bodies,  the  injnrf  ' 
hands  every  thing  which amfcaj an  objects 
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titan  It  ought  to  be:  Uwt it  to say,  all  collateral  cir- 
cumstances whieh  are  connected  with  Uk  end  end  pur- 
pose nf  things ;  but  dnmage  implies  that  actual  mnrry 
which  afiecutheetruciure  and  material  of  tlie  object ; 
the  situation  of  anme  buildings  is  an  injur*  to  tbeiu ; 
the  ratting  of  a  chimney,  or  tlie  breaking  of  a  roof,  is 
a  damage:  tbe  injury  may  not  be  easily  removed;  tbe 
damage  may  be  easily  repaired. 

Imjmrw  and  hurt  are  both  applied  to  penone;  but  tbe 
injury  may  either  effect  their  bodies,  their  circum- 
stances, or  their  minds;  the  hurt  in  Its  proper  sense 
affecta  only  their  bodies.  We  may  receive  an  injury 
or  a  hurt  by  a  fall ;  but  the  former  is  employed  when 
tbe  health  or  spirits  of  a  person  suffer,  tbe  latter  when 
any  fracture  or  wound  is  |iroduced.  A  person  some- 
times sustains  an  faiury  (ton  a  mil,  either  by  loatag  the 
.  use  of  a  limb,  or  ay  the  deprivation  of  Ills  senses ; 
'Great  injuries  mice  mid  rata  do  in  a  field.'— Moan- 
hbb.  A  sprain,  a  cut,  and  a  bruise  are  little  hurt* 
which  are  easily  eared ; 
No  plough  •bail  hurt  the  glebe,  no  pruning  book  tbe 
vine.— Daman. 
The  hurt  is  sometimes  figuratively  employed  ss  k  re- 
spects the  circumstances  of  a  man,  where  the  idea  of 
Inflicting  a  wound  or  a  pain  is  implied ;  as  in  hurting  a 
man's  good  name,  hurting  Ida  reputation,  kurthtghU 
morals,  and  other  such  eases,  in  which  the  specific*  term 
nave  may  be  substituted  for  the  general  term  injur*; 
In  arms  and  science  *t  is  the  same, 
Our  rival's  hurt  creates  our  fane.— Paion. 
The  injury,  nana,  and  aute*te/*re  all  employed  for 
Che  dreumstmices  of  either  tbliigs  or  men ;  but  the 
safari  comprehends  cause  and  effect;  the  harm  and 
mhchief  respect  tlie  evil  as  it  is.  If  we  say  that  the 
es/Wv  m  done*  we  always  think  of  either  tlie  agent  by 
Which  it  is  done,  or  the  object  to  which  it  is  done,  or 
both ; » If  any  times  we  do  injury  to  a  cause  by  dwell- 
ing upon  trifling  arguments.'— Watts.  When  we 
eaankef  tbe  nana  and  miechief,  we  only  think  of  the 
nature  and  measure  of  Um  one  or  tbe  other.  It  is  an 
injury  to  society  to  let  puWiek  ofienderrgo  free ;  young 
people  do  not  atwa/s  consider  the  nam  which  there 
may  be  In  some  of  their  most  imprudent  actions; 
'  After  their  young  are  batched,  they  brood  them  under 
their  wings,  lest  the  cold,  and  sometimes  the  beat, 
should  nana  them.'— Bay.  The  mischief  of  dtssemi- 
natlng  free  principles  among  tbe  young  and  tbe  Igno- 
rant has  now  been  found  to  exceed  all  the  good  which 
might  result  from  tbe  supariour  cultivation  of  tbe 
nmnao  mind,  and  the  more  extended  diffusion  of 
knowledge; 

Bat  furious  Dido,  with  dark  thoughts  InvolvM, 
■nook  at  the  mighty  wiacate/abe  resorv'd.— Havana. 

TO  IMPAIR,  INJURE. 
Impair  comes  from  the  Latin  ft*  andae/sre  or  pe/sr 
Worse,  signifying  to  make  worse ;  injur*,  from  tn  and 
kmM  against  right,  signifies  to  make  otherwise  than  it 
aught  to  be. 


i  to  be  In  regard  to  injure  as  the  species 
to  tbe  genus ;  what  is  impaired  Is  nriursd,  but  what  Is 
injured  is  not  necessarily  impaired.    To  impair  ie  a 
progressive  mode  of  injuring :  an  injury  may  take 
place  either  by  degrees,  or  by  an  instantaneous  aet: 
straining  of  the  eyes  impair*  the  sight,  but  a  Wow  ra- 
jurea  lather  than  impairs  the  eye.    A  man's  health 
may  be  impaired  or  injured,  by  hta  vices,  but  his  limbs 
are  injured  rather  than  impaired  by  a  tall.  A  person's 
circumstances  are  impaired  by  a  succession  of  misfor- 
tunes; they  are  injured  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune. 
The  same  distinction  is  preserved  in  their  figurative 
application ;  « It  is  painful  to  consider  that  tnie  sublime 
enjoyment  of  friendship  may  be  impaired  by  innu- 
ajsroale  causes.*— Johmsom. 
Who  lives  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor. 
O  what  a  patrimony  this !  a  being 
Of  such  inherent  strength  and  majesty. 
Mot  worlds  posseas'd  can  raise  It;  worlds destroy'd 
Cent  injure.— Toonn. 

IMMINENT,  IMPENDING,  THREATENING. 
JhmnhjenJ,  In  Latin  imminent t  from  ta  and  amass  to 
i,  signifies  resting  or  coating  upon ;  impending. 


of  the 


Katv 


Alt  these  terms  are  need  In  regard  to  some  evil  that 
is  exceedingly  Bear:  imminent  conveys  no  idea  of 
duration ;  impending  excludes  tbe  idea  of  what  ie  mo- 
mentary. A  person  may  be  in  imminent  danger  ef 
losing  bis  life  in  one  instant,  and  the  danger  may  be 
over  tbe  next  instant:  but  an  impending  danger  is  Umt 
which  has  been  long  in  existence,  and  gradually  ap- 
proaching ;  *  There  was  an  opluion,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Spanish  historians,  almost  universal  among  the 
Americans,  that  some  dreadful  calamity  v 


ing  over  their  heads.'— RoaxaTsoa. 
escape  imminent  danger  by  any  efforts  of  one's  own ;  % 
but  we  may  be  successfully  warned  to  escape  from  an 
impending  danger*  Imminent  and  impending  are  said 
of  dangers  that  are  not  discoverable ;  but  a  threatening 
evil  gives  intlnistions  of  its  own  approach ;  we  per- 
ceive the  threatening  tempest  in  tbe  blackness  of  tin 
sky ;  we  hear  the  threatening  aoundaof  the  enemy1! 
clashing  swords;  'The  threatening  voice  and  uercc 
features  with  which  thsse  words  were  uttered,  struck 
Montezuma.  He  aaw  hie  own  danger  was  tsimfassj, 
the  necessity  unavoidable.'— RoaaaTson. 


THREAT,  MENAGE. 
Threat  Ie  of  Saxon  origin:  sssaaes  is  of  Latin  en- 


traction.  They  do  not  differ  in  slnineation;  but,  ash) 
frequently  the  case,  lira  Saxon  b  tbe  laminar  term, 
and  the  Latin  word  la  employed  only  in  the  blghof 


style.  We  may  be  threatened  with  either  small  or 
treat  evils ;  but  we  are  menaced  only  with  great  evua. 
One  individual  threaten*  to  strike  another:  a  general 
menace*  the  enemy  with  an  attack.  We  are  threatened 
by  thing*  as  well  as  persons:  we  areaisnacsd  by  per- 
eons  only;  a  person  is  threatened  with  a  look;  ball 
menaced  with  a  prosecution  by  his  adversary; 
By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord; 

d  this  moment,  and  the  next  implor*e\ 


Of  tbe  sharp  an 
Regardless,  that  o'er  his  devoted  bend 
Hangs  uwuang.—SouKXxtLLm. 


EVIL  OR 


HARM, 


.Em?  In  hs  toll  sense  comprehends  every  quality 
— -  ha  other  tarsal 


which  Is  not  good,  and  consequently  the  < 
express  only  nrndifications  of  eviL 

The  word  is  however  more  limited  hi  its  application 
than  Ua  meaning,  and  admits  therefore  of  a  Just  com- 
parison with  the  other  worda  here  mentioned.  They 
are  all  taken  In  the  sense  of  evile  produced  by  i 


external  eausetor  evil*  Inherent  In  the  object  and  arh> 
Ing  out  of  it.  The  evil,  or,  in  Its  contracted  form,  tbe 
til,  besahn  a  person ;  the  miafertune  comes  upon  nbn ; 


the  kmrm  is  taken, or  he  receives  the  harm;  the  1 
chief  h)  done  him.  Evil  in  Its  limited  application  la 
taken  for  eniU  of  tbe  greatest  magnitude;  it  ia  that 
which  is  evil  without  any  mitigation  or  qualification  of 
circumstances.  The  miefortune  Is  a  minor  nil;  It 
depends  upon  tbe  opinion  and  clrcumstancea  of  the 
individual;  what  is  nmieferteme  in  one  respect  may 
be  the  contrary  in  another  respect.  An  untimely  death, 
the  fracture  or  loss  of  a  limb,  are  denominated  sails; 
tbe  loss  of  a  vessel,  tbe  overturning  of  a  carriage,  and 
the  like,  are  wfc/sr  fan**,  inasmuch  ae  they  tend  to  the 
diminution  of  property ;  but  as  all  the  casualties  of 
life  may  produce  various  consequences,  It  may  some- 
times happen  that  that  which  seems  to  have  come  open 
us  by  our  ill  fortune  turns  out  ultimately  of  the  greatest 
benefit ;  In  this  respect,  therefore,  tbe  miefertune  b) 
but  a  partial  evil:  of  evil  it  is  likewise  observable, 
that  It  baa  no  respect  to  the  sufferer  as  auroral  agent, 
but  mitforiune  Is  used  in  regard  to  such  things  ae  ate 
controllable  or  otherwise  by  human  foresight; 
Jate/srraas  stands  with  her  bow  ever  bent 
Over  the  world:  and  be  who  wonnds  soother, 
Directs  the  goddess  by  that  part  where  he  wonadn 
There  to  strike  deep  her  arrows  in  himself. 

zotnro). 
The  ana  wbidtbdalai  a  man  m  opposed  only  to  lb« 
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MMmWI bnmeeeems StomrmhSSa  J  Mil.. 

Am*  It  opposed*)  the  good  fortune  or  Um  prudence  of 
She  individual.  Sickness  is  sn  #wi,  let  il  be  endured 
#r  eeueed  by  whatever  circumstances  k  may;  it  to  a 
ssfcrfrrtira*  for  an  individual  to  cone  in  Uie  way  of 
having  Una  rati  brought  on  Mmsetf:  htoowa  relative 
eoodhkm  in  toe  esate  of  belnf  ia  here  referred  to. 

The  aarm  and  suae***/ are  species  of  minor  mil*; 
fee  former  of  wbleh  is  much  lent  specific*  than  the 
latter,  both  In  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  evil.  A 
person  takes  nana  from  olieumauoeea  that  are  not 
known;  thesrwcafc/todoneto  blm  from  tome  posi- 
liveaiid  immediate  ekcuowtance.  Re  who  takea  cold 
•to*  ketrm  ;  the  canaa  of  which,  however,  may  not  be 
known  or  suspected:  a  fall  from  a  borae  hi  attended 
With  srfeoW,  V  it  oocaalon  a  fracture  or  any  soil  to 
the  body.  Aetl  and  wi/rrtMi  respect  pereone  only 
sn  the  objects;  harm  and  mischief  un  eald  of  Inanimate 
rJtings  at  the  object  A  tender  plant  takes  sane  from 
being expoatd  to  the  oold  air:  mischief  Is  done  to  it 
when  lie  branches  me  violently  broken  off  or  ha  roots 
an  laid  bare. 

Misfortune  is  the  incidental  property  of  persona 
who  are  Its  Involuntary  subjects ;  but  svtf,  aarm,  and 
mischief  are  the  Inherent  and  active  properties  of 
things  that  flow  out  of  them  as  effects  from  their 
causes:  sail  to  said  either  to  lie  in  a  thing  or  attend 
It  as  a  comnanlon  or  follower :  *A  misery  Is  not  to 
ha  rnoasurcd  from  the  nature  of  the  sett,  but  from  the 
•manor  of  the  suiterer.*— Awasoa.  ITerm  properly 
Bask  the  thing; 

To  roe  the  labours  of  the  field  resign; 
He  Paris  Injured :  all  the  war  be  mine, 
Fall  he  that  must  beneath  bis  rival's  anna, 
And  leave  the  rest  secure  of  future  aarsu. 

Pom. 
rty  attends  the  thing  as  a  consequence ; 


a  mtotkmf  thai  hi  peat  and  gone, 
;  way  to  draw  new  misohief  on. 


r_...    J  revolutions  there  Is  ewU  In  the  thing  nni 
j  from  the  thing;  set!  when  It  begins,  sett  whan  I 
ends, and  nil  long  after  It  has  ceased; 

Yet  think  not  thus,  when  freedom's  tiU  I  stale, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings  or  court  the  great. 

GoLDams. 
It  Is  a  dangerous  question 
to  himself— what  aarm  to  there 

el  He  who  b  disposed  to  put  this  question  to 
r  will  not  hesitate  to  answer  It  according  to  his 
own  wishes.  The  mischiefs  which  arise  f/om  the 
unskUfttlness  of  those  who  undertake  to  be  their  own 
aoachmen  are  of  so  serious  a  naturs,  that  In  course  of 
lime  they  will  probably  deter  men  from  performing 


any  young  person  to  put 
re  in  this  or  that  Indul- 


HURTFUL,  PERNICIOUS,  NOXIOUS, 
NOISOME.  ^ 


orbjtnall 
Betwe 


Bmrtfnl  signifies  full  of  hurt,  or  causing  much  knrt ; 
asraJeisas,  a.  Destructive ;  nostous  sad  naisesu,  from 
the  Latin  norUs  and  nscss  to  hurt,  signifies  the  same 
allyasAarf/iil.  n^ 

i  hurt/id  nnA  pernicious  there  to  the  same 
as  between  hurting  and  destroying:  that 
which  to  hurtful  may  hurt  In  various  ways ; 
The  hmrifml  basal  ia  thy  vineyard  shun. 

Daws*. 
That  wMeh  Is  sentsnfeus  necessarily  tends  to 
a*m:  eeoftmmeut Is euvt/aj  to the  health:  b 
romy  toeerniaieas  to  the  morale;  or  the  dost 
fcsetWnkers  are  pornUmns  to  the  well  being  of  so- 


Of  strength,  nemioious  to  nryseir, 
The  powers  I  have  were  given  mi 


U 


of  the  hurtful: 


t  powers  I  have  were  given  me  to  my  < 
Li 

as  and  nefssms  are  species  of 

things  may  be hurtful both  to  body  and  mind;  notions 
njs/aefsesMonly  to  the  body:  that  which  is  noxious 
cm  a  direct  injury; 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  Held, 
Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brassa  eyes, 


.„,   i 


terrifies,  though  to  C 
Rot  noxious,  but  obedient  st  thy  can. 

Milto*. 
That  which  is  wurai  inflicts  the  Injury  indirect^: 
noxious  insects  are  such  as  wound ;  noioome  vapouss 
are  such  as  tend  to  create  disorders  ; 
The  only  prison  that  enslaves  the  seal 
b  Um  dark  habitation,  where  she  dwelto 
As  In  n  noisome  dungeon.— Sbllisoblmi. 
Ireland  Is  said  to  be  free  from  every  noxious  weed  or 
animal;  where  filth  to  brought  together,  there  «■ 
always  be  noisome  smells. 

CALAMITY,  DISASTER,  MISFORTUNE 


IITY,  DISASTER,  MISFC 
MISCHANCE,  MISHAP. 


Celasafy,  In  French  coUmitd,  Latin  celemHms,  from 
calamus  a  stslk ;  because  hall  or  whatever  injured  the 
stalks  of  corn  wss  termed  s  calamitw;  disaster.  Is 
French  dssestre,  is  compounded  of  the  privative  dew  ar 
dis  and  ostre,  in  Latin  ostrum  a  star,  signifying  what 
came  from  the  adverse  kdtoence  of  the  state;  sna/se- 
tuas,  mischance,  and  mishap  naturally  express  what 
comes  amiss. 

The  idea  of  a  palatal  event  Is  common  to  all  thssa 
terms,  but  they  didfer  in  tlie  degree  of  Unimrtnnca. 

A  eodsmutpm  a  great  disaster  or  nmefortmm;  a  an*- 
fortune  a  great  mischance  or  mithap :  whatever  to 
attended  with  destruction  to  a  calamity;  whatever 


occasions  mischief  to  the  person,  defeats  or  taterruats 
plana,  Is  a  disaster;  whatever  is  accompanied  with  a 
loss  of  property,  or  the  deprivation  of  health,  to  a  mir* 
fortune ;  whatever  diminishes  the  beauty  or  utility  of 
objects  to  a  mischance  or  mishap :  the  devastation  of 
a  country  by  hurricanes  or  earthquakes,  or  the  desola- 
tion of  lis  Inhabitants  by  famine  or  plague,  are  ens*} 


•,«».*•»«•* .  the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  and  the! 
ture  of  a  limb,  are  disasters;  losses  in  trade  are  sue- 
fortunes ;  the  spoiling  of  o  book  to,  to  a  greater  ar  has 
extent,  a  mischance  or  mishap. 

A  calsmitu  seldom  arises  from  the  direct  agency  uf 
man;  the  elements,  or  the  natural  course  of  Urines 
are  mostly  concerned  in  producing  this  source  of 
misery  to  men ;  the  rest  may  be  ascribed  to  char 
as  distinguished  from  design;  (Tbey  observed  1 
several  blessings  bad  degenerated  Into  esJeaaKwa,  aat 
that  several  eefaattfe*  lied  Improved  into  btessmss, 
according  as  they  fell  Into  the  possession  of  wtoe  er 
foolish  men.'— Aootsoic.  Disasters  mostlyarlse  from 
some  speclfick  known  cause,  either  the  carelessness  of 
persons,  or  the  unfitness  of  tilings  for  their  i 
they  generally  serve  to  derange  at 
nrasmt  or  undertaking,  they  seem 
produced  by  some  secret  Influence ; 

There  In  his  noisy  mansion,  skUTd  to  rale, 
The  villege  master  taught  bis  little  school: 
A  area  severe  be  wss,  sad  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  bad  the  booing  tremMem  learn 'd  to  in 
11m  day'a  disasters  ia  bis  morning  lace. 


Misfortune  Is  frequently  assignable 

cause,  it  to  the  bad  fortune  of  an  individual 

In  the  chain  of  his  deader;  an  evil  Independent  of 

himself,  as  distinguished  from  s  fault;  *  She  daflv 

exercises  her  benevolence  by  pitying 

tune  that  happens  to  ei »--  — « 

of  notice.*— Jonsios. 

misfortunes  of  comparatively  so  trivial  a  nature,  that 
it  would  not  he  worth  while  to  inquire  into  timbre 
or  to  dwell  upon  their  consequences; 

Permit  thy  daughter,  gracious  Jove,  to  mo, 
How  this  miSfimsn  the  Cyprlaa  queen  bef 


nee  by  pitying  every  udsfor* 

ivery  family  within  her  circle 

Mischance  and  mishap  am 


A  astsmftytodremlfal;  a  dtsastor  melancholy;  a 
misfortune  grievous  or  heavy;  a  mieehemct  or  ssmtsn 
slight  or  trivial. 

A  ceJamfcr  to  ehber  pnbHek  ar  private,  but  SMreftt 
quently  the  former :  a  disastsr  to  rather  particular  thee 
private ;  it  affects  tilings  rather  than  persons ;  Journeys, 
expeditions,  and  military  movements  ore  i 
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attended  with  dsoastsrs:  misftrtunos  are  altogether 

Eonal ;  they  Immediately  aflbct  tile  interests  of  the 
vidua!:  mischances  and  mishaps  are  altogether 
doueofick.  We  apeak  of  a  calamitous  period,  a 
sBeastrsos  expedition,  an  unfortunate  person,  Utile 
or  mishap*. 


ADVERSITY,  DISTRESS. 

Adversity,  v.  Admerss;  distress,  from  the  Latin  dis- 
stfug-e,  compounded  of  dis  twice,  and  strings  to  bind, 
signifies  that  which  Mode  very  tight,  or  brings  into  a 
great  strait. 

Adversity  respects  external  elreamataoces;  distress 
regards  either  external  circumstances,  or  inward  feel- 
ings.   Adversity  to  opposed  to  prosperity;  distress  to 

Adversity  is  a  general  condition,  distress  a  parti- 
cular state.  Dittress  Is  properly  the  highest  degree 
of  adversity.  When  a  man's  affaire  go  altogether 
adverse  to  his  wishes  and  hopes,  when  accidents  de- 
prive him  of  his  possessions  or  blast  his  prospects,  he 
b  said  to  be  In  adversity;  *  The  other  extreme  which 
these  considerations  should  arm  the  heart  of  s  man 
against,  to  utter  despondency  of  mind  in  a  time  of 
pressing  adversity.*— Sooth.  When  a  men  is  reduced 
to  a  state  of  want,  deprived  of  friends  and  all  prospect 
of  relief,  his  situation  is  that  of  real  distress;  'Most 
awn,  who  are  at  length  delivered  from  any  great  dis- 
tress, indeed,  And  that  they  are  so  by  waya  they  never 
thougiit  of.1— South. 

Adversity  is  trying,  distress  Is  overwhelming. 
Every  man  is  liable  to  adversity,  although  few  are  re- 
duced to  distress  but  by  their  own  fault. 


DISTRESS,  ANXIETY,  ANGUISH,  AGONY. 
Distress,  v.  Adversity;  anxiety,  in  French  anxieti, 
and  anguish,  in  French  angoiesa,  both  come  from  the 
Latin  xngo,  ansa  to  strangle ;  agony,  in  French  agonie. 
Latin  agendo,  Greek  dyvvia,  from  dyttva>  to  contend 
or  strive,  signifies  a  severe  struggle  with  psia  and  suf- 
fering. 

Distress  Is  the  pain  felt  when  In  a  strait  from  which 
we  Me  no  means  of  extricating  onrselves;  anxiety  Is 
that  pain  which  one  feels  on  the  prospect  of  an  evil. 
The  distress  always  depends  upon  some  outward 
eaase;  the  anxiety  often   lies  in  the  imagination. 
The  distress  la  produced  by  the  present,  but  not 
always  immediate,  evil ; 
Bow  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retlr'd  distress !  How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  angmisk.— Thoxso*. 
The  anxiety  respects  that  which  to  future;  *  If  you 
have  any  affection  for  me.  let  not  your  anxiety,  on  my 
account,  Injure  your  health.*— Mblxoth  (Letters  of 
Ctosrv).    Angnisk  arises  from  the  reflection  oa  the 
evtt  that  is  past;  ( In  the  anguish  of  bis  heart,  Adam 
expostulates  with  his  Creator  for  having  given  him  an 
unasked  existence.*— Anmson.    Agony  springs  from 
Witnessing  that  which  is  immediate  or  before  the  eye; 
These  are  the  charming  agonies  of  love, 
Whose  misery  ddighte.    But  through  the  heart 
Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 
T  is  then  delightful  misery  no  more, 
But  agony  unmixed.— Thomson. 
Distress  Is  not  peculiar  to  any  age,  where  there  to  a 
eonsclousness  of  good  and  evil,  pain  and  pleasure;  it 
witl  Inevitably  arise  from  some  circumstance  or  an- 


Anxisty,  anguish,  and  agony  belong  fen  riper 

years:  infancy  and  chHdbood  are  deemed  the  happy 
periods  of  human  existence ;  because  they  are  exempt 
from  the  anxieties  attendant  on  every  one  who  baa  a 
station  to  fill,  and  duties  to  discharge.  Anguish  and 
agony  are  species  of  distress,  of  the  severer  kind, 
which  spring  altogether  from  the  maturity  of  reflec- 
tion, nnd  the  full  consciousness  of  evil.  A  child  is  in 
distress  when  it  loses  Its  mother,  and  the  mother  to 
also  In  distress  when  she  misses  her  child.  The  sta- 
tion of  a  parent  is,  indeed,  thnt  which  to  most  pro- 
ductive, not  only  of  distress,  but  anxiety,  anguish,  and 
agony :  the  mother  hns  her  peculiar  anxieties  for  the 
aMM,  while  rearing  it  in  Its  infant  state;  the  father 
has  Ma  anxiety  for  Its  welfare  on  its  entrance  Into  the 


world:  they  both  suffer  the  deepest  anguish  wtjenahe 

child  disappoints  their  dearest  hopes,  by  running  a 
career  of  vice,  and  finishing  its  wicked  course  by  an 
untimely, and  sometimes  ignominious,  end:  not  unfra- 
quently  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  the  agony  of  seeing 
a  child  encircled  In  flames  from  which  he  cannot  ha 
snatched,  or  sinking  into  a  watery  grave  from  which 
he  cannot  be  rescued. 


TO  DISTRESS,  HARASS,  PERPLEX. 

Distress,  v.  Distress ;  harass,  in  French  harmasar 
probably  from  the  Greek  dpaovu  to  beat;  ptrplax,  hi 
Latin  fsrpUxus,  participle  of  perptecsfS  compounded 
of  per  and  pisetar,  signifies  to  wind  round  nnd  en- 
tangle. 

A  person  to  distressed  either  in  hie  outward  crrcuss- 
stances  or  his  feelings;  he  Is  harassed  mentally  or 
corporeally;  he  Ib  perplexed  io  his  understanding, 
more  than  in  his  feelings:  a  deprivation  distresses; 
provocations  and  hostile  measures  serosa ;  stratagems 
and  ambiguous  measures  perplex :  a  besieged  town  to 
distressed  by  the  cutting  off  its  resources  of  water  ami 
provisions; 

O  Wend !  Ulysses*  shouts  Invade  my  ear ; 

Diatress*d  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near. 

Pom 
The  besieged  in  a  town  are  harassed  by  perpetual 
ks;  'Persons  who  have  been  long  harassed  with 


business  and  care,  sometimes  imagine  that  when  lift 
declines,  they  cannot  make  their  retirement  from  the 
world  too  complete.*—  Blair.    The  besiegers  of  a  town 
are  sometimes  perplexed  in  all  their  niameuvrea  and 
plans,  by  the  counter-manosuvres  and  contrivances  of 
their  opponents ;  or  a  person  Wysrplexed  by  the  eon 
trad  Ic lory  points  of  view  in  which  an  affair  appears  to 
him;  a  tale  of  wo  distresses;  continual  alarms  and 
incessant  labour  harass;  unexpected  obstacles  and 
inextricable  dlfflcnlties  perplex  ; 
Would  being  end  with  our  expiring  breath, 
How  soon  misfortunes  would  be  puff  *d  away  I 
A  trifling  shock  can  shiver  us  to  the  dust, 
But  th*  existence  of  the  immortal  soul. 
Futurity's  dark  road  perplexes  atilL— GnirrLawa*. 
Wo  are  distressed  and  perplexed  by  circumstances; 
we  are  harassed  altogether  by  persons,  or  the  inten- 
tional effbrta  of  others:  we  may  relieve  anotlier  in 
distress,  or  may  remove  a  perplexity;  but  the  harass- 
ing ceases  only  with  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  It. 


PAIN,  PANG,  AGONY,  ANGUISH. 

Pain  to  to  be  traced,  through  the  French  and 
northern  languages,  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  xotri 
punishment,  terse  labour,  and  xivoaai  to  be  poor  or  In 
trouble.  Pang  to  but  a  variation  of  pom,  contracted 
from  iheTeutonick  peinigen  to  torment;  agony  come* 
from  the  Greek  dymofys  to  struggle  or  contend,  signi- 
fying the  labour  or  pom  of  a  struggle ;  anguish  conies 
from  the  Latin  ungo,  contracted  from  ants  and  ago,  Io 
act  against,  or  in  direct  opposition  to,  and  signifies  tha 
pain  arising  from  severe  pressure. 

Pain,  which  expresses  the  feeling  that  to  most  re- 
pugnant to  the  nature  of  all  sensible  beings,  to  here  the 
generick.  and  the  rest  specific  k  terms:  pain  and  agony 
are  applied  indiscriminately  to  what  to  physical  and 


mental ;  pang  and  anguish  mostly  respect  that  which, 
ital:  para  signifies  e*""     --«-«-•-•-•• 
le;  pang  it 
agony  is  sometimes  employed  fbf  the'ludivldunl  feeling! 


to  mental :  pain 

a  permanent  stale;  p< 


■  either  an  Individual  feeling  or 
r  to  only  a  particular  feeling; 


but  more  commonly  for  the  state;  anguish  to  nlwaya 
employed  for  the  state.  Pain  to  indefinite  with  regard 
to  the  degree :  it  may  rise  to  the  highest  or  amk  to  tha 
lowest  possible  degree;  the  rest  are  positively  high  de- 
grees of  porn  .*  the  pang  is  a  sharp  pom ;  the  agony  Is 
a  severe  and  permanent  porn;  the  anguish  to  so  over- 
whelming  pain. 

The  causes  of  pain  are  as  various  as  the  modes  of 
pain,  or  as  the  circumstances  of  sensible  beings ;  It 
attends  disease,  want,  nnd  sin,  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms;  *  We  should  pass  on  from  crime  to  crime, 
heedless  and  remorseless,  if  misery  did  not  stand  hi 
our  way,  and  our  own  paras  admonish  us  of  our  folly/ 
— Johnson.  The  pangs  of  conscience  frequently 
trouble  the  man  who  Is  not  yet  hanbanad  in  guilt:  tha 
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CS, 


of  dsnmuoJaton  lot*  ire 


mmT£ 


emguisk; 
dm  lab 


Whatosaws  Uie lender  breast of  Dido  tore! 

Dstdkm. 

and  anguish  are  produced  by  violent  cause* 

ease  In  lie  most  terrible  shape:  wounds  and 

torments  naturally  produce  corporeal  egonv ;  a  guilty 
tience  iliat  ie  awakened  to  a  sense  of  guilt  will 
r  mental  Agony; 
Thou  tlmlt  behold  him  stretch'd  in  all  toe  agouti* 
Of  a  tormenting  and  a  shameful  deatta.— Otwat. 
Anguish  arises  altogether  from  moral  causes;    the 
miseries  and  distresses  of  others,  particularly  of  those 
who  are  nearly  routed,  are  most  calculated  to  excite 
isk ;  a  mother  suffers  anguish  when  site  sees  her 
labouring  under  severe  pain,  or  in  danger  of 
( its  life,  without  haviioj  the  power  to  relieve  it; 
Are  these  the  parting  pang*  which  nature  (eels, 
When  anguish  rends  the  heart-strings  1— Rows. 

TORMENT,  TORTURE. 
Torment  (v.  To  tease)  and  torture  both  come  from 
fsre uss  to  twist,  and  express  the  agony  which  arises 
from  a  violent  twisting  or  griping  of  any  part;  but  the 
taller,  which  is  more  immediately  derived  from  the 
verb,  expresses  much  greater  violence  and  consequent 
pain  than  the  former.    Torture  Is  an  excess  of  torment. 
We  may  be  tormented  by  a  variety  of  indirect  means ; 
but  we  are  tortured  ouly  by  the  direct  means  of  the 
nek,  or  similar  instruments.    Torment  may  be  perma- 
nent :  torture  Is  only  for  a  time,  or  on  certain  occasions. 
It  is  related  in  history  that  a  person  was  once  tormented 
to  death,  by  a  violent  and  Incessant  beating  of  drums 
In  his  prison:  the  Indians  practise  every  species  of  tor- 
ture upon  their  prisoners.    A  guilty*  conscience  may 
torment  a  man  all  his  life; 
Tet  in  his  empire  o'er  thy  abject  breast, 
Bis  flames  and  torments  only  are  express'd.— Paion. 
The  honours  of  an  awakened  conscience  are  a  torture 
to  one  who  is  on  bis  death-bed; 
To  a  wild  sonnet  or  a  wanton  air, 
Offence  and  torture  to  a  sober  ear.— Paio*. 

TO  AFFLICT,  DISTRESS,  TROUBLE. 

Afflict,  in  Latin  afflUtus,  participle  of  affligo,  com- 
pounded of  a/  or  sdand  JUg. s,  in  Greek  BXtflw  to  press 
hard,  signifies  to  bear  upon  any  one ;  distress,  v.  Ad- 
osrsttf ;  trouble  signifies  to  cause  a  tutnuK,  from  the 
Latin  (arse,  Greek  rvpfiv  or  ftps/?*  a  Uiinult. 

Wlien  these  terms  relate  in  outward  circumstances, 
the  first  expresses  more  than  the  second,  and  die  second 
more  than  the  third. 

People  are  afflicted  with  grievous  maladies ; 

A  melancholy  tear  afflicts  my  eye, 

And  my  heart  labours  with  a  sudden  sigh.— Psjoa. 
The  mariner  Is  distressed  for  want  of  water  In  the 
midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  or  an  embarrassed  tradesman 
m  distressed  for  money  to  maintain  his  credit; 

I  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke, 

That  my  youth  suffered.— SnAKsrsiax. 
The  mechanick  is  troubled  tor  want  of  proper  took,  or 
mo  head  of  a  family  for  want  of  good  domeatkks ; 
The  boy  so  troubles  me, 
Tls  past  enduring.— Sjuxjfsajib. 

When  they  respect  the  Inward  feelings,  afflict  con- 

~s  the  idea  of  deep  sorrow:  distress  that  of  sorrow 
:ed  with  anxiety;  trouble  that  of  pain  hi  a  smaller 
degree.  The  death  of  a  parent  afflicts;  'We  last 
xdgnt  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our  club  which 
very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us.  I  question  not 
but  my  readers  themselves  wfil  be  troubled  at  the 
hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense, 
Sir  Roger  tie  Coverly  Is  dead.'— Aooison.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  our  family  and  friends  distress;  *  While 
the  mind  contemplates  distress,  It  is  acted  upon  and 
never  acts,  and  by  indulging  in  this  contemplation  it 
become*  more  and  more  unfit  for  action.'— Craio. 
Grosses  in  trade  and  domeslick  Inconveniences  trouble. 

In  the  season  of  affliction  prayer  sJurds  the  best 


sue 


consolation  and  sorest  supports.  The  i 
sympathy  of  friends  serve  to  relieve  distress.  Wt 
may  often  help  ourselves  out  of  our  troubles,  and  re- 
move the  evil  by  patience  and  perseverance. 

Afflictions  may  be  turned  to  benefits  if  they  lend  a 
man  to  turn  inwardly  into  himself,  and  examine  the 
state  of  his  heart  and  conscience  in  Uie  sight  of  his 
Maker.  The  distresses  of  human  life  often  serve  only 
to  enhance  the  value  of  our  pleasures  when  we  regain 
them.  Among  the  troubles  with  which  we  are  dairy 
assailed,  many  of  them  are  too  trifling  for  us  to  be. 
troubled  by  them. 


AFFLICTION,  GRIEF,  SORROW. 

Affliction,  v.  To  ajlict ;  grief,  from  grieee,  In 
grdmen,  Swedish  gramga,  dec.;  ssrrsw,  in  < 


serge,  mx.  signifies  care,  as  well  as  sorrow. 

All  these  words  mark  a  stale  of  suffering  which . 
differs  either  In  the  degree  or  the  cause,  or  in  both. 

Affliction  Is  much  stronger  than  grief,  it  lies  deeper 
in  the  soul,  and  arises  from  a  more  powerful  cause; 
the  lom  of  what  Is  most  dear,  the  continued  sickness 
of  our  friends,  or  a  reverse  of  fortune,  will  all  causa 
affliction;  'Some  virtues  are  ouly  seen  iu  affliction, 
and  some  in  prosperity.  —  Aootson.  The  misfortunes 
or  others,  tlie  failure  of  our  favourite  schemes,  the 
troubles  of  our  country  •  will  occasion  us  grief;  'The 
melancholy  silence  that  follows  hereupon,  and  con- 
tinues until  be  has  recovered  himself  enough  to  reveal 
his  mind  to  his  friend,  raises  in  the  spectators  a  grief 
that  hi  inexpressible.'— Aodisoh. 

Sorrow  is  less  than  grief;  It  arises  from  the  unto- 
ward circumstances  wmeh  perpetually  arise  in  life.  A 
disappointment,  the  lom  of  a  game,  our  own  mistake, 
or  the  negligences  of  others,  cause  sorrow.  If  mora 
serious  objects  awaken  sorrow,  the  feeling  la  less 
poignant  than  that  of  griff;  'The  moat  agreeable 
objects  recall  the  sorrow  for  her  with  whom  he  used 
to  enjoy  them.'— Anmsoa. 

Affliction  lies  too  deep  to  be  vehement ;  It  discovers 
ltseir  by  no  striking  marks  in  the  exteriour :  It  is  lasting 
and  does  not  cease  when  the  external  cause  re  estate 
act;  grief  may  be  violent,  and  discover  Itself  by  mod 
and  indecorous  signs ;  it  is  transitory,  and  ceases  even 
before  the  cause  which  gave  birth  to  it;  sorrow  dis- 
covers Itself  by  a  simple  expression ;  it  is  stiU  mors 
transient  than  grief,  not  existing  beyond  the  moment 
in  which  it  is  produced. 

A  person  of  a  tender  mind  Is  afflicted  at  the  remem- 
brance of  his  sins ;  he  Is  grieved  at  the  consemtnmssj 
of  his  fallibility  and  proneness  to  errour;  he  Is  oorrm 
for  the  faults  which  be  has  committed. 

Affliction  is  allayed;  grief  subsides;  sorrow  is 
soothed. 


TO  GRIEVE,  MOURN,  LAMENT. 

Grieve. v.  Affliction;  mourn  Aike  moan  and  *«rssm> 
is  probably  but  an  imitation  or  the  sound  which  la  pro- 
duced by  pain. 

To  grieve  Is  the  general  term ;  stssra  the  partienlar 
term.  To  grieve,  in  its  limited  sense,  Is  an  inward 
act;  to  swam  is  an  outward  act:  the  grief  lieu  alto- 
gether in  the  mind;  the  mourning  displays  Itself  by 
some  oatward  mark.  A  man  grieves  for  his  sins;  as 
mourns  for  the  leas  of  his  friends.  One  grieves  for  that 
which  immediately  concerns  one's  self; 

Achates,  the  companion  of  his  breast, 

Goes  grieving  by  bis  side,  with  equal  cares  oppress*! 

Davos* 
One  swum*  for  that  which  concerns  others ; 

My  brother's  friends  and  daughters  left  behind; 

False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kind ; 

For  this  I  mourn  till  grief  or  dire  disease 

Shall  waste  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  pjeass. 

Porn. 
One  grieves  over  the  loss  of  property;  one  mourns  iht 
fate  of  a  deceased  relative. 

Grieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual ;  mourn  may  ha 
the  common  act  of  many ;  a  nation  mourns,  though  It 
does  not  grieve,  for  a  publick  calamity.  To  gnome  Is 
applicable  to  domeslick  troubles;  mourn  may  refer  to 
publick  or  private  ills.  Every  good  Frenchman  ban 
had  occasion  to  grieve  for  the  toss  of  that  which  ». 
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tjnmedtafefy  dear  to  himself,  ami  to  mowru  over  the 
a*Jsf<frtuucii  which  have  overwhelmed  his  coiiMtry. 

Or  hoe  and  moor  a  arc  iwnnaucut  sentiments;  la- 
ssexr  (e.  To  bewail)  w  a  transitory  fueling:  tlic  former 
produced  by  substantial  causes,  which  come  liome  to 
tlie  feelings;  the  latter  respects  tilings  of  a  more  par- 
tial, oftentimes  of  a  more  remote  mid  indifferent,  na- 
ture. A  real  widow  mourn*  all  the  remainder  of  her 
days  for  the  km  of  her  husband ;  we  lament  a  thing 
to-day  which  we  may  forget  to-morrow.  Mourn  and 
UmcMt  arc  ImiiIi  expressed  by  Bonn;  outwnrd  sign :  but 
the  former  Is  couitioscd  and  free  from  oil  noise  ;  tiio 
latter  displays  itself  elllier  in  cries  or  simple  words; 

So  chieo  hi  poplar  shader^fier  ehiklreii  gone, 

The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone.— Drtdkk. 
In  tiie  moment  of  trouble,  when  the  distress  of  the 
mind  is  at  its  height,  it  may  break  out  into  loud  lamenta- 
tion ;  but  commonly  grieving  and  mourning  commence 
when  lamentation  censes. 

As  ephhels,  grieoou*,  mournful,  and  lamentable 
hare  a  similar  distinction.  What  presses  hard  on 
persons,  Uieir  property,  connexions,  and  circumstances, 
ugrievouo;  what  touclies  the  tender  feelings,  and 
tears  asunder  the  ties  of  kindred  and  frtcmUhin,  hi 
aatara/si;  whatever  excites  a  painful  sensation  in  our 
minds  is  lamentaaU.  Famine  is  a  grievou*  calamity 
fbr  a  nniion ;  tlie  violent  separatiou  of  friends  by  death 
is  a  moumfoi  event  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so 
for  those  who  are  in  tlie  prime  of  lift  and  the  fulness 
at* expectation;  the  Ignorance  which  some  persons 
discover  even  in  the  present  cultivated  state  of  society 
is  truly  lamcntahle.  Grievous  misfortunes  come  but 
saUoni,Jiltliough  they  sometimes  fall  thickly  on  an 
Individual ;  a  wears/si  tale  excites  our  pity  from  the 
persuasion  or  its  veracity;  but  lament**!*  stories  are 
oAen  fabricated  for  sinister  purposes. 

GRIEVANCE,  HARDSHIP. 

GrbeiMt,  from  the  Latin  grim,  heavy  or  burden- 
tame,  ittt|iltes  that  which  lies  heavy  at  Iieart ;  kareu 
«jtf>,  from  the  adjective  hard,  denotes  tiiat  which 
prenes  or  bears  vroleiilly  on  the  person. 

Grievance  b  in  general  taken  for  that  which  is  done 
by  another  to  grieve  or  distress:  hardship  is  a  par- 
tfeular  kind  of  grievance,  that  presses  upon  indivi- 
duals.  There  are  national  grievance*,  though  not 
national  hardokip*. 

An  infraction  of  one's  rights,  an  act  of  violence  or 
are  grievance*  to  those 


_.rs . „.¥  _...  m t  who  are  exposed 

ftMhcm,  whether  as  individuals  or  bodies  ofaueu:  an 
unequal  dietrilmiiou  of  labour,  a  partial  indulgence  of 
one  to  the  detriment  of  another,  constitute  the  kard- 
ekip.  A  wnhtht  of  taxes  levied  by  tin  unthinking  go- 
vernment, will  be  esteemed  a  grievance;  the  pnrtialiiy 
and  caprice  of  tnx-gatlierers  or  subordinates  hi  office 
fa  making  It  fall  with  unequal  weight  upon  particular 
persons  will  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  kordokip.  Men 
sack  a  redress  of  thoir  grievance*  from  some  higher 
power  than  that  by  which  tliey  arc  afflicted :  they 
endure  their  hardship*  until  an  opportunity  offers  of 
getting  them  removed  ;  *  It  Is  better  private  men  should 
have  some  Injustice  done  them,  tban  a  publlck  griev- 
emu  shtnild  ma  be  redressed.  This  is  usually  pleaded 
m  defence  of  all  those  knrdektp*  which  fall  mi  par- 
ticular persons,  in  particular  occasions  which  could  not 
he  foreseen  when  tlie  law  was  made.'— SracTAToa. 

TO  COMPLAIN,  LAMENT,  REGRET. 

Casts/to*,  In  French  compUandre  ox  plain dre,  Latin 
ploneo  to  bent  the  breast  as  a  sign  of  grief,  in  Greek 
wkfom  to  beat;  lament,  e.  To  bewail;  regret,  com- 
pounded  of  re  prlvativo  and  gratne  grateful,  signifies 
%s  have  a  fcctlng  tlie  reverse  of  pleasant. 

Complaint  marks  most  of  dissallsmctlon ;  lamenta- 
tion most  of  regret;  regret  most  of  patn.     Complaint 

*_  ^.^.^—^1    .~.Il...tl.t  .  1-mm*mimti~m  *4lll*r  llV  WllflU  (NT 


lisa  aim  rcgra  may  «w  iu«ww  vn  «*»■•» »-  •—?*'-  -r. 
well  as  ourselves.  We  complain  of  our  ill  health,  of 
our  inconveniences,  or  of  troublesome  circumstances  -- 

__     .     •  i s_isXa.«     * ^._ _••*•.    aiuiili^  •     ea»J»  mmmamnmm 


WWWM...  -—  - Jlty  to  serve  another:  wc regret 

Has  ahsenco  of  one  whom  we  hive.    HHfish  people 


we  lament  our  inability 


g«va  tin;  mm*  to  complain  of,  as  tiwy  demand  tlie  most 
§M  others,  and  are  most  liable  to  be  dteappointed; 


anxious  people  are  the  most  liable  to  lament,  as  they 
feel  every  thing  strongly ;  lira  best  regulated  mind  may 
have  occasion  to  regret  some  circumstances  which  give 
pnln  to  tlie  tender  affections  of  the  heart. 

Tlie  folly  of  complaint  has  ever  been  tlie  theme  of 
moralists  In  all  ages;  it  lies  always  been  lecnrded 
as  the  author  ami  magnifier  of  evils;  it  dwells  on 
liitte  ihiugs  until  they  become  great ;  'We  nil  of  us  cum- 

{'lain  of  tlie  suortnrss  of  tinn;,  sniih  Seneca,  and  vet 
mve  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with. — 
Admson.  Lamentation*  are  not  wiser  though  more 
excusable,  especially  if  we  lament  over  the  misfortunes 
of  others;  *  Surely  to  dread  the  fuiiiro  is  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  lament  tlie  past.'— Johnson.  Regret 
is  frequently  tender,  and  always  moderate;  hence  it  is 
allowable  to  mortals  who  are  encompassed  with  trou- 
bles to  indulge  in  regret; '  Regret  to  useful  and  vir- 
tuous when  it  lends  to  the  amendment  of  life.*— John- 
sou.  We  may  complain  without  any  cause,  and  lament 
beyond  what  tlie  cause  requires;  but  ngret  will 
always  be  founded  on  some  real  cause,  and  not  exceed 
tlie  cause  iu  degree.  It  would  be  idle  fur  a  man  to 
complain  of  his  wont  of  education,  or  lament  over  the 
errouis  and  misfortunes  of  bis  youth ;  but  be  can  never 
look  back  upon  mispent  time  without  sincere  regret 


TO  COMPLAIN,  MURMUR,  REPINE. 

ComplaJn%  v.  To  complain;  murmur,  io  < 
murmeln,  conveys  both  in  sound  and  in  sense  the  idea 
of  dissatisfaction ;  repine  Is  compounded  of  re  and  pro*, 
from  the  English  pain,  Latin  pom  a  punishment,  and 
the  Greek  vitro  hunger,  signifying  to  convert  into  palm 

The  idea  of  expressing  displeasure  or  dissatisfaction 
is  common  to  these  terms.  Complaint  is  not  so  loud 
as  starstsrrsf ,  but  more  so  ihau  rcpininf. 

We complatn  or  murmur  by  some  audible  method; 
we  may  repine  secretly.  Complaint*  are  always  ad- 
dressed to  some  one;  murmur*  and  repining*  am 
often  addressed  only  to  one's  sdC  Complaint*  are 
made  of  whatever  creates  uneasiness,  without  regard 
to  tlie  source  from  which  they  flow ;  murmuring*  am 
a  species  of  complaint*  made  only  of  that  winch  is 
done  by  others  lor  our  Inconvenience;  when  used  lav 
relatiou  10  persons,  complaint  is  the  act  of  a  uipcriour; 
murmuring  that  of  on  iuferiour;  repining  \a  always 
used  iu  relation  to  the  general  disposition  of  tilings. 
When  the  conduct  of  another  oflends,  it  colls  for 
complaint;  when  asuperlour  nggiieves  by  the  Impo 
sltion  of  what  is  burdensome,  it  occasions  murmuring 
on  tlie  part  of  tlie  aggrieved;  when  disappointments 
arrive,  or  ambition  is  thwarted,  men  repine  at  their 
destiny. 

Complaint*  and  nrurwars  may  be  made  uron  every 
trivial  occasion ;  repining*  only  on  matters  of  moment 
Complaint*,  especially  such  as  respect  one's  self,  ant 
at  best  but  the  offspring  of  an  uneasy  mind ;  they 
betray  great  weakness,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed; 
murmur*  are  culpable :  they  violate  the  respect  and 
obedience  due  to  superiours;  those  who  murmur  have 
seldom  substantial  grounds  for  murmuring ;  repining* 
are  sinful,  they  arraign  tlie  wisdom  aud  the  goodness 
of  an  Infinitely  wise  and  good  Being.  It  wilt  be  difficult, 
by  the  aid  of  philosophy,  to  endure  much  palu  without 
complaining;  religion  only  can  arm  tlie  soul  against 
all  the  ilia  of  life; 

rilnotcsmsJam; 

Children  and  cowards  rail  at  their  misfortunes. 

Tn*r». 
The  rebellious  Israelites  were  frequently  guilty  of 
murmuring*^  not  only  against  Moses,  hut  even  against 
their  Almighty  Deliver er,notwilh»tandhia  the  repeated 
lumiifcsUtiotsj  of  his  goodness  mid  power ; 

Yet,  O  my  soul !  thv  rising  murmurs  stny, 

Nor  dare  th*  ALLVVlSE  DISPOSER  to  arraign  J 

Or  against  his  supreme  decree* 

With  Impious  giief  sssiyJam.— Lyttletos. 

A  want  of  confidence  In  God  is  tlie  only  cause  of 
repining* ;  he  who  sees  Urn  hand  of  God  iu  all  thing* 
cannot  repine  ; 

Would  all  the  deities  of  Greece  combine, 
In  vain  the  stooruy  thundcrer  lutein  reprno; 
Bole  should  he  sit,  with  »carcc  n  cod  to  friendly 


And  see  his  Trojans  to  the  shades  d 
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TO  BEWAIL,  BEMOAN,  LAMENT,  DEPLORE. 

Bewail  is  compounded  of  be  and  wail,  which  is 
probably  connected  with  Ihe  word  »o,  signifying  to 
•surest  sorrow;  bemoan, compounded  of  be  and  mean, 
slguhles  lo  indicate  grief  with  moans;  lament,  iu 
rrench  lamented  Latin  lamentor  or  tamentum,  comes 
probably  from  ibe  Greek  aXatua  and  cAsus  lo  cry  out 
wWi  giief;  deplore,  in  Latin  dcploro,  I.  a.  de  and 
efars  or  plango,  signifies  to  give  signs  of  distress  with 
Ibe  face  or  mouth. 

All  tiiese  tenns  mark  an  expression  of  pain  by  some 
external  sign.  Bewail  is  not  so  strong  as  bemoan,  but 
stronger  Um\  lament;  bewail  and  bemoan  are  expres- 
sions of  unrestrained  grief  or  anguish:  a  wretched 
mother  bewails  Hie  loss  of  her  child;  a  person  in  deep 
distress  bemoans  his  hard  fate:  lamentation  may  arise 
froui  simple  sorrow  or  even  Imaginary  grievances ;  n 
setisunlia  lament*  the  disappointment  of  some  ex- 
pected gratification. 

Bewail  and  Assises  are  always  Indecorous,  if  not 
sinful,  expressions  «f  grief,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
ibe  profession  of  a  Christian ;  Utey  are  common  among 
Ihe  uncultivated,  who  have  not  a  pro|ier  principle  to 
restrain  ihe  Intemperance  of  their  feelings.  There  is 
nothing  tempore!  which  hi  so  dear  to  any  one  that  he 
ought  to  bewail  its  loss :  nor  any  condition  of  tilings  so 
distressing  or  desperate  as  to  make  a  man  bemoan  his 
tot  Lamentations  are  sometimes  allowable;  the  mi- 
series of  others,  or  our  own  infirmities  and  sins,  may 
Justly  be  lamented, 

DemUre  is  a  much  stronger  expression  than  lament  ; 
she  former  calls  forth  tears  from  bitterness  of  the 


The  wounds  they  wsshsd,  their  pious  tears  they  sh 
And  Isid  along  their  oars  dsplar'd  the  dead.— Pom 

The  latter  excites  aery  from  the  warmth  of  feeling 
But  let  not  chief  the  nightingale  fast* 
Her  ruin/d  care,  too  delicately  frain'd 


To  brook  the  harsh  confinement  of  the  cage. 

Thomson. 

The  deplorable  indicates  despair ;  the  lamentable  marks 
•aly  pain  or  distress.  .... 

Among  the  poor  we  have  deplorable  Instances  of 
■overty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretcliedness  combined. 
Among  the  higher  classes  we  have  often  lamentable 
Instances  of  people  Involving  themselves  in  trouble  by 
their  own  imprudence.  A  field  of  battle  or  a  city 
overthrown  by  nn  earthquake  is  a  spectacle  truly  da- 
pkorablt.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  beggars  nutting  on 
oh  the  disguises  of  wretchedness  In  order  to  obtain 
what  they  might  earn  by  honest  Industry.  The  con- 
dition of  a  dying  man  suffering  under  Uie  agonies  of 
an  awakened  conscience  is  deplorable;  the  situntkui 
of  the  relative  or  friend  who  witnesses  the  agony,  with- 
out being  able  to  afford  consolation  to  the  sufferer,  is 
truly  lamentable. 


what  causes  this  painful  sentiment.  The  dUfcrane*  t» 
the  sentiment  is  what  constitutes  tiwdiuerencc  between 
these  enillHtts :  tlie  mournful  awakens  tender  and  sym- 
patheiick  feelings:  the  and  oppresses  the  spirits  mid 
heavy  at  heart ;  a  mournful  tale  cuntaii* 
of  others*  distresses; 

Upon  his  tomb     • 
Shall  be  engrav' d  the  sack  of  Orleans ; 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  uwurufml  death. 

rtHAJ£ST**U. 


A  sad  story  contains  an  account  of  one's  own  d 

How  and  a  sight  hi  human  happiness 

To  those  whose  thoughts  con  pierce  beyond  an  hoar.' 

Youko. 
A  mournful  event  befalls  our  friends  end  relatives;  a 
ead  misfortune  befalls  ourselves.  Selfish  pen|ite  find 
nothing  mournful,  but  many  thlugs  sad:  tender  hearted 
people  are  always  affected  by  what  is  mournful,  and 
are  less  troubled  about  what  is  sad. 


DULL,  GLOOMY,  SAD,  DISMAL. 


TO  GROAN,  MOAN. 
Orson  and  moan  are  both  an  onotnatopela,  from  the 
sounds  which  they  express.  Groan  Is  a  deep  sound 
produced  by  hard  breathing :  moan  is  a  plaintive,  long- 
drawn  sound  produced  by  the  organs  of  utterance. 
The  groan  proceeds  involuntarily  as  an  expression  of 
severe  pain,  either  of  body  or  mind :  the  mean  proceeds 
often  from  the  desire  or  awakening  attention  or  ex- 
citing compassion.  Dying  groan*  are  uttered  In  the 
agonies  of  death :  the  moan*  of  a  wounded  sufferer  are 
Sometimes  tin)  only  resource  lie  has  lett  to  make  Ids 
destitute  cose  known  ; 

The  plain  ox.  whose  toil, 
Patient  and  ever  ready,  clothes  the  land 
With  all  the  pomp  of  harvest,  shall  he  bleed. 
And  struggling  groan  beneath  the  enid  hands 
E'en  of  the  clown  he  feeds  1— Thokso*. 
The  fair  Alexis  lov'd,  but  lov'd  In  vain, 
And  underneath  the  beechen  shade,  alone. 
Thus  to  the  woods  and  mountains  mode  his  rnssn 

DavsKX. 


MOURNFUL,  SAD. 
Mournful  signifies  full  of  what  causes  sti 
saw  («uZ^  signifies 


i  either  a  painful  sentiment,  or 


glumm  I  w,  _ 
tarnished ;  sud  hi  probably  eonneetod  with  shade,  ts> 
imply  obscurity,  which  Is  most  suitable  to  sorrow; 
dismal,  compounded  of  die  and  mat  or  mains,  signifies 
very  evil. 

Wlien  applied  to  natural  objects  they  denote  dm 
want  of  necessary  light :  In  this  sense  metals  are  mom 
or  lees  dull  according  as  they  are  stained  with  dirt: 
the  weather  Is  either  dull  or  gtoomp  in  different  de- 
grees; that  Is,  dull  when  the  sun  hi  obscured  by 
clouds,  and  gloomy  when  the  atmosphere  is  darkened 
by  fogs  or  thick  clouds.     A  room  b  dully  gloounu  or 
dismal,  according  to  drew  instances :  It  is  dull  if  tint 
quantity  of  right  and  sound  be  wanting ;  It  is 
r  if  the  darkness  and  stillness  bo  very  consider 
Jl  is  dismal  If  It  be  deprivedof  every  conveni- 
ence that  fits  it  An*  a  habitation ;  iu  this  souse  a  du*> 
geon  is  a  dismal  abode ;  *  While  man  is  a  retainer  id 
the  elements  mid  n  sojourner  in  the  body,  it  (the  seen* 
must  be  content  to  submit  its  own  quickness  and  spf 
rituallty  to  the  dulnsss  of  its  vehicle.*— South. 
Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumbcrM,  honv'nly  gomtcss,  sing! 
That  wrath  which  huri'd  to  Pluto's  gUmmn  resfSj 
The  eo'Uls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain.— Pan. 
For  nine  long  nights,  through  all  the  dnsky  nlr 
The  pyres  thick  Darning  shot  a  dismal  glare— Port. 
Sad  Is  not  applied  so  much  to  sensible  as  moral  ob- 
jects, In  which  sense  tins  distrcssiiui  everts  of  Immsn 
life,  as  the  loss  of  a  parent  or  a  child.  Is  Justly  deno- 
minated sad;  '  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  splutter  un- 
happily thrust  Into  his  eye  at  a  solemn  justing,  was  seat 
out  of  the  world  by  a  ssd  but  very  accideiital  4        ' 
—South. 

In  regard  to  the  frame  of  mind  which  le  < 
by  these  terms,  It  will  be  easily  perceived  from  the 
above  explanation.  As  slight  circumstances  produce 
dateess,  any  cliauge,  however  small,  In  tins  usual  flow 
of  spirits  may  be  termed  dull ; 

A  man 
So  dullt  so  dead  In  look,  so  wo-bcgime. 

StfAKsrawaa. 
Oban  weighs  heavy  on  the  mind,  and  gives  a  turn  to  the 
reflections  nnd  the  Imagination ;  desponding  tlMiiujhts 
of  futurity  will  spread  a  gleam  over  every  other  ob- 
ject ;  *  Neglect  spreads  gloominess  ii|mhi  their  humour, 
and  makes  them  grow  sullen  mid  unconversable/— 
CoLLtaa.    Tim  word  dismal  is  sekbim  used  irxcfpt  at 
nn  epithet  lo  external  objects.     Sadness  indicates  a 
wounded  state  of  the  Iteart ;  feelings  of  unmixed  pate; 
Six  brave  companions  from  each  ship  we  lost ; 
With  satis  otits|wenil  we  fly  tin;  unequal  strife, 
Sad  for  their  lost,  but  Joyful  of  our  lite.— Pots* 

GLOOM,  HEAVINESS. 
Gleam  lms  its  source  Internally,  and  is  often  Is 
dependent  of  outward  clrcnmstmtccs ;  Uomimus  Is  • 
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WUrtt  upon  the  aplrits,  produced  by  a  foreign  cause : 
thelbrmer  belongs  to  the  constitution ;  the  latter  is 
occasional.  People  of  a  melancholy  habit  here  a  par- 
Ueular  gloom  hanging  over  their  mine*  which  pervades 
all  their  thoughts;  those  who  suffer  under  severe  disap- 


pointments for  the  present,  and  have  gloomy  prospects 
for  the  future,  may  be  expected  to  be  k*avy  at  heart ; 
wa  may  sometimes  dispel  the  gloom  of  the  mind  by 
the  force  of  reflection,  particularly  by  the  force  or  reli- 
gious contemplation :  JUevtnera  of  spirits  Is  itself  a 
temporary  thing,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  vivacity  or 
Mefctness  of  mind  when  the  pressure  of  the  moment 
has  subsided ;  *  If  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we 
receive  from  laughter,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the 
gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind,  one  would 
take  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure 
of  life.*— Annum*.  'Worldly  prosperity  flattens  as  life 
descends.  He  who  lately  overflowed  with  cheerful 
spirits  and  high  hopes,  begins  to  look  back  with  kesm- 
u***  on  the  days  of  former  years.*— Blair. 

OLOOMY,  SULLEN,  MOROSE,  SPLENETICS. 
AM  these  terms  denote  a  temper  of  mind  the  reverse 
of  easy  or  happy :  gloomy  lies  either  in  the  general 
constitution  or  the  particular  frame  of  the  mind ;  rai- 
ts* lies  lit  the  temper :  a  man  of  a  gloomy  disposition 
la  an  involuntary  agent ;  It  is  his  mbfortune,  and 
renders  him  in  some  measure  pitiable :  the  sullen  man 
yields  to  his  evil  humours  :  raifautera  is  his  fault,  and 
renders  him  offensive.  The  gloomy  man  distresses 
himself  most ;  bis  pains  are  all  his  own :  the  sulUu 
man  has  a  great  share  of  discontent  in  his  composition ; 
ha  charges  his  sufferings  upon  others,  and  makes  tbem 
suffer  in  common  with  himself.  A  man  may  be  ren- 
dered gloomy  for  a  time  by  the  influence  of  particular 
circumstances;  but  tuUeune**  creates  pains  for  Itself 
whan  all  external  circumstances  of  a  painful  nature 
are  wanting ; 

Th*  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  commands, 
Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sands ; 
Arrtv'd,  the  hero  In  bis  tent  they  And, 
Wiihgbomy  aspect,  on  his  arm  reclin'd.— Pore. 
At  this  they  ceased ;  the  stern  debate  explr'd : 
The  chiefs  in  *uU*m  majesty  retir'd.— Pore. 
8uU*mn***  and  moments*  are  both  tar  Inherent 
properties  of  the  temper ;  but  the  former  discovers 
hseif  in  those  who  have  to  submit,  and  the  latter  in 
those  who  have  to  command :  raifcnasra  therefore  be- 
trays Itself  mostly  in  early  lift;  mereoene**  to  the 
peculiar  characterfetick  of  age ;  <  The  moron  philoso- 
pher is  so  much  affected  by  these  and  some  other  au- 
thorities, that  he  becomes  a  convert  to  his  friend,  and 
desires  be  would  take  him  with  him  when  he  went  to 
Mb  next  ball/— BnooeLL.     The  ratten  person  has 
saany  fancied  hardships  to  endure  from  the  control  of 
others;  the  msr»«s  person  causes  others  to  endure 
saany  real  hardships,  by  keeping  them  under  too  severe 
•  control.    Sullen****  shows  itself  mostly  by  an  un- 
seemly reserve ;  morosome**  shows  Itself  by  the  hard- 
ness of  the  speech,  and  the  roughness  of  the  voice. 
9*M*nwe**  is  altogether  a  sluggish  principle,  that  leads 
snore  or  less  to  inaction ;  moroeene**  Is  a  harsh  feeling, 
that  is  not  contented  with  exacting  obedience  unless  it 
Inflicts  pain. 

Moroseness  to  a  defect  of  the  temper;  bnt  sptsra, 
Iron*.  «•<*«,  Is  a  defect  In  the  heart:  the  one  betrays 
UaeJf  In  behaviour,  the  other  more  In  conduct.  A 
surras  man  is  an  unpleasant  companion ;  a  ralraeltds 
man  to  a  bad  member  of  society :  the  former  to  M- 
Mlored  to  those  about  him,  the  latter  Is  ill-humoured 
with  all  the  world.  Morooen***  vents  Itwelf  in  tem- 
porary expressions:  ralesa  Indulges  itself  in  perpetual 
bitterness  of  expression :  '  While  In  thnt  eptemttiek 
mood,  we  amused  ourselves  In  a  sour  critical  specula- 
tion of  which  we  ourselves  were  the  objects,  a  lew 
■snaths  effected  a  total  change  in  our  variable  minds.* 
— Btnuta. 

PITEOUS,  DOLEFUL,  WOFUL,  RUEFUL. 
PiUoui  signifies  moving  pity  (t».  Pity ) ;  doleful,  or 
fail  of  sets,  in  Latin  dolor  pain,  signifies  Indicative  of 
ataeh  pain ;  uutjml,  or  full  of  we,  signifies  likewise  In- 
dicative of  we,  which  from  the  German  weft  implies 
pain ;  rue/ml,  or  full  of  rue,  from  the  German  rouon  to 
repent,  signifies  indicative  of  much  sorrow 


The  close  alliance  in  sense  of  ti 
other  is  obvious  from  the  above  explanation ;  ettsraa 
is  applicable  to  one's  external  expression  of  bodily  ot 
mental  pain ;  a  child  makes  piteou*  Inmentatious  whan 
it  suffers  for  hunger,  or  has  lost  its  way ; 


As  weak  against  the  mountain  heaps  they  push 

lating  breast  in  vain  and  piteous  bray, 
He  lays  them  quivering  on  th'  ensanguln'd  plain 


Tbomso*, 

Doleful  applies  to  those  sounds  which  convey  the  Idea 
of  pain :  there  la  something  doleful  in  the  tolling  of  • 
funeral  bell,  or  in  the  sound  of  a  muffled  drum ; 
Entreat,  pray,  beg,  and  raise  a  doleful  cry*— Davos*. 
Woful  applies  to  the  circumstances  and  situations  of 
men ;  a  scene  to  «m/«J  in  which  we  witness  a  lama 
family  of  young  children  suffering  under  the  compli- 
cated honours  of  sickness  and  want;  4A  bruttoh 
temptation  made  Samson,  from  a  judge  of  Israel,  a 
we/si  judgement  upon  it.'— South.  Rueful  applies  to 
the  outward  Indications  of  inward  sorrow  depicted 
In  the  looks  or  countenance.  The  term  to  commonly 
applied  to  the  sorrows  which  spring  from  a  gloomy  or 
distorted  imagination,  and  has  therefore  acquired  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  acceptation ;  hence  we  find  la 
Don  Qulxote.tbe  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance) 
Introduced.  The  term  is  however  used  fa  poetry  hi  a 
serious  sease; 

Cocytus  nanVd,  of  lamentation  loud, 
Beard  on  the  rmsful  stream.— Mu/roo. 

MEAN,  PITIFUL,  SORDID. 
The  moral  application  of  these  terms  to  the  charac- 
ters of  men,  In  their  tmaseetkms  with  each  other,  to 
what  constitutes  their  common  stojnJficatioa.  What 
ever  a  man  does  in  common  with  those  below  him  to 
moan;  It  evinces  a  temper  that  is  prone  to  sink  rath— 
than  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  society:  whatever  make* 
him  an  object  of  pity,  and  consequently  of 
for  hie  sunken  character,  makes  aim 


'  what 


pitiful: 
ever  makes  Itim  grovel  and  crawl  in  the  dust,  licking 
up  the  dross  and  filth  of  the  earth,  to  sordid,  from  the 
Latin  sordeo  to  be  filthy  and  nasty.  JMmmmm  to  u> 
many  cases  only  relatively  bad  as  it  respects  the  dh> 
posal  of  our  property:  for  instance,  what  is  mtawuoo 
in  one,  might  be  generosity  or  prudence  In  another: 
the  due  estimate  of  circumstances  is  allowable  in  all, 
but  it  is  Sumatra  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  save,  at  the 
m  of  others,  that  which  he  can  conveniently 
either  to  give  or  pay :  hence  an  undue  spirit  of 
g  sain  or  advantage  fpr  one's  self  to  the  deM- 
ment  or  others,  to  denominated  a  moon  temper:  of 
this  temper  the  world  affords  such  abundant  examples* 
that  it  may  almost  seem  unnecessary  to  specify  any 
particulars,  or  etoc  I  would  say  it  to  wson  in  those  who 
keep  servants,  to  want  to  deprive  tbem  of  any  fair 
of  emolument:  It  to  smum  for  ladies  in  their 


expense  < 
afford  eit! 


carriages,  and  attended  by  their  livery  servants.  ts> 
take  up  the  lime  of  a  tradesman  by  bartering  with  bins 
about  sixpences  or  shillings  in  the  price  of  his  articles. 


it  is  ween  for  a  gentleman  to  do  that  for  himself  which, 
according  to  his  circumstances,  he  might  gat  another  la 
do  for  him; 

Can  you  Imaalne  I  so  tasen  could  prove, 
To  save  my  life  by  changing  of  my  lovet 

Dawsif. 
Pilifklnest  goes  farther  than  m**mne**:  it  to  sot 
merely  that  which  degrades,  but  unmans  the  person; 
it  Is  that  which  Is  bad  as  well  as  low:  when  the  fear 
of  evil  or  the  love  of  gain  prompts  a  man  to  sacrifice 
his  character  and  forfeit  his  veracity  he  becomes  truly 
pitiful:  BHueld  In  Tom  Jones  Is  the  character  whom 
all  pronounce  to  be  pitiful;  'The  Jews  tell  us  of  a 
two-fold  Messiah,  a  vile  and  most  pitiful  fetch,  hv 
vented  only  to  evade  what  they  cannot  answer.*— 
PaioKAUX.  Sordid****  to  peculiarly  applicable  to 
one's  love  of  gain:  although  of  a  more  corrupt,  yet 
it  Is  not  of  so  degrading  a  nature  as  the  two  former: 
the  oordid  man  does  not  deal  In  trifles  like  the  mess 
mnn ;  and  has  nothing  so  low  and  vicious  in  him  as 
the  pitiful  man.  A  continnal  habit  of  getting  money 
win  eniender  a  oordid  love  of  It  in  the  human  mind; 
but  nothing  short  of  a  radically  contemptible  character 
toads  a  man  to  be  pUifuL    A  mean,  man  is  thought 
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ftghtly  of:  •  sittfaf nan Is  held In  profound  contempt: 
a  ssrdad  man  I*  bated.  Jtfeenness  descends  to  that 
which  it  insignificant  and  worthless; 

Nature,  I  thought,  perform'd  too  mm  a  part, 
Forming  her  movement*  to  the  rulei  of  art. 


Fitifulnese  alnka  Into  that  which  la  despicable; 
*  Those  men  who  give  UieraselveB  aim  of  bravery  on 
letesting  upon  the  hut  scenes  of  others,  may  behave 
the  ntost  piUfmUp  In  their  own.'— Richardson.  S»r- 
didnees  contaminates  ths  mind  with  what  is  foul ;  *  It 
Is  strange,  since  the  priest's  ©race  heretofore  was  always 
splendid,  that  it  Is  now  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  reli- 
fton,  and  to  make  It  low  and  tsrdisV—SocTH. 
This  my  assertion  proves,  be  may  be  old, 
And  yet  not  sordid,  who  returns  gold. 

Dshbah. 


BOEBT,  OBIEVED,  BUST. 

ferry  and  grieved  are  epithets  somewhat  differing 
torn  their  primitives  '      "" 


9  and  grief  (e.  AJUetion), 

-_  they  are  applied  to  ordinary  subjects. 

We  speak  of  being  serif  for  any  thing,  however 
trtvlal,  which  concerns  ourselves; 

The  ass,  approaching  next,  confcm'd 

That  in  his  heart  he  lov'd  a  Jest ; 

One  fault  he  bath,  Is  serrf  for 't, 

His  ears  are  half  a  foot  too  short— Swivr. 
Ws  are  commonly  grieved  for  that  which  concerns 


The  mimtek  ape  began  t 

How  evil  tongues  his  name  bespatter; 

He  saw,  and  he  was  grieu'd  to  see 't, 

His  seal  was  sometimes  indiscreet— Swrrr. 

I  am  sorru  that  I  was  not  at  home  when  a 

nailed  upon  me;  I  am  grins*  that  It  Is  not  In  my 

power  to  serve  a  friend  who  stands  In  need.    Both 

these  terms  respect  only  that  which  we  du  ourselves: 

Jsurt  (e.  7V  displease  and  To  injur*)  respects  that 

which  Is  dona  to  us,  denoting  a  painful  reeling  from 

Jure  or  wounded  feelings ;  we  are  hurt  at  being  treated 


dlarespect;  'No  man  la  hurt,  at  least  few  are  so, 
hearing  fcis  neighbour  esteemed  a  worthy  man.*— 


kTheu 
Slaou 


UNHAPPY,  MISERABLE,  WRETCHED. 

Unkappf  Is  literal!/  not  to  be  happy;  this  Is  the 
negative  condition  or  many  who  might  be  happy  if 
they  pleased.  Miserable,  ftom  mieereor  to  pity,  sig- 
nifies to  deserve  pity,  which  is  to  be  positively  and 
aatremely  uukoppfj  this  Is  the  lot  only  of  a  com- 
paratively few.  Wretched,  from  our  word  wrse*,  the 
■axon  wrecc*  an  exile,  and  the  like,  signifies  cast 
•way  or  abandoned ;  that  Is,  particularly  misers*/*, 
which  Is  the/lot  of  still  fewer.  As  happiiiem  lies  pro- 
perly In  the  mmd,  unhsppv  Is  taken  In  the  proper 
sense,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  feelloes,  but 
Is  figuratively  extended  to  the  outward  circumstances 
which  occasion  the  painful  feelings;  we  ieed  an  «*- 
tossy  life,  or  are  In  an  unhappy  condition:  as  thai 
which  excites  ths  compassion  of  others  must  be  ex 
larnal,  and  the  state  of  abandonment  must  of  Itself  be 
an  outward  state,  mieerable  and  wretched  are  properly 

e piled  to  the  outward  circumstances  which  csuse  the 
in,  and  improperly  to  the  pain  which  is  occasioned, 
e  can  measure  the  force  of  these  words,  that  Is  to 
say,  the  degree  of  unkappinese  which  they  express, 
only  by  the  circumstance  which  causes  the  vnhappi- 
asss.  Unhappy  k  an  Indefinite  term ;  as  we  may  be 
umhappy  from  slight  circumstances,  or  from  those 
which  are  important;  a  child  may  be  said  to  be  us- 
Jsessy  at  the  loss  of  a  plaything;  a  man  Is  unhappy 
Who  lenda  a  vicious  Hfe :  mieerable  and  welched  are 
more  limited  In  their  application ;  a  child  cannot  be 
either  mieeroJbU  or  wretched;  and  he  who  Is  so,  has 
some  serious  cause  either  in  his  own  mind  or  in  his 
circumstances  to  make  him  so:  a  man  Is  inferable 
who  is  tormented  by  his  conscience ;  a  mother  will  be 
•wretched  who  sees  her  child  violently  torn  from  iter. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  when  taken  to  de- 
signate the  outward  circumstances  themselves;  he  Is 


an  tmaanpy  nan  whom  nobody  tikes, 
*     every  criminal  safleriNg  the 
Is  an  auuojpy  man ; 

Such  Is  the  fate  unhappy  women  find, 
And  such  the  curse  enuuTd  upon  our  kind. 

Rows. 
The  condition  of  the  poor  Is  particularly  miserable  k» 
countries  which  are  not  blessed  with  the  abundance 
that  England  enjoys ; 

These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne. 

SnAXarnAU. 
Phllocietsn,  abandoned  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Island  of 
Lemnos,  a  prey  to  the  most  poignant  grief  and  lite 
honours  of  indigence  and  solitude,  was  a  ■rvwsja* 
man; 

*T  la  murmur,  discontent,  distrust, 
•    That  makes  you  wretched.— Gay. 

Xhkhapum  Is  only  applicable  to  that  which  respects 
the  Iwppmem  of  man ;  but  misermbls  and  wretehed 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  mean  and  wortlUessin  Us 
nature ;  a  writer  may  be  eh  her  miserable  or  wrttrkoi 
according  to  the  lowness  of  the  measure  at  which  be  Is 
rated;  so  likewise  any  performance  may  be  miserable 
or  wretched,  a  house  may  be  miserable  or  ajrrfcisd, 
and  the  like. 


TO  EMBABBA88,  PERPLEX,  ENTANGLE 

Embarrass  (v.  Difficult)  respects  a  person*  manners 
or  circumstances;  perpUz  (v.  To  distrust)  his  views 
and  conduct ;  entangle  (v.  To  disengage)  Is  said  of  par- 
ticular circumstances.    Embarrassments  depend  alts 


gether  on  ourselves ;  the  want  of  prudence  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  are  tlie  common  causes :  perpUxttim 
depend  on  extraneous  circumstances  as  well  as  our 
selves;  extensive  dealings  with  others  are  mostly  at- 
tended with  perplexities;  entsuglemeuie  arise  mostly 
from  the  evil  designs  of  others. 

That  embarrasses  which  Interrupts  the  even  course 
or  progress  of  one's  actions ;  *  Cervantes  had  so  much 
kindness  for  Don  Quixote,  that  however  be  em- 
barrasses him  with  absurd  dhrtieaaes,  he  gives  hhn 
so  much  sense  and  virtue  as  may  preserve  our  es» 
teem.'— Johksom.  That  perplexes  which  interferes 
with  one's  opinions;  *lt  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the 
regularity  and  composure  of  the  present  time,  to  knags 
tlie  tumult  of  absurdity  and  clamour  of  contradiction 
which  perplexed  doctrine,  disordered  practice,  and  dis- 
turbed both  publick  and  private  quiet  In  the  time 
of  the  rebellion.'--Joa*soM.  That  entangles  which 
binds  a  person  in  his  decisions:  'I  presume  you  do  not 
entangle  yourself  in  the  particular  controversies  be- 
tween the  Romanists  and  u*.'— Classhm*.  Pecu- 
niary difficulties  smeerresv,  or  contending  feelings  pro- 
duce embarrassment:  contrary  counsels  or  imeressj 
perplex :  law-suits  entangle.  Steadiness  of  mind  pre- 
vents embarrassment  In  the  outward  behaviour. 
Firmness  of  character  ia  reoolsJts  in  the  midst  of 
perplexities:  caution  must  be  employed  to  gunnd 


TO  TROUBLE,  DISTURB,  MOLEST. 

Whatever  uneasiness  or  painful  sentiment  is  pro 
duced  in  the  mind  by  outward  circumstances  la  effected 
either  by  trouble  (e.  Jlffiictsen),  by  disturbance  <*.  Cmn- 
meften),  or  by  molestation  (v.  7b  rncomvememoa) 
Trouble  la  the  most  general  In  Its  application ;  we  may 
be  troubled  by  the  want  of  a  thing,  or  troubled  by  that 
which  is  unsuitable;  we  are  disturbed  and  msUsted 
only  by  that  which  actively  troubtee.  Pecuniary 
wants  are  the  greatest  troubles  In  Ills;  the  perverse- 
ness  of  servants;  the  Indisposition  or  ill  bebnvkmr  of 
children,  are  dnmestick  troubles;  •  Ulysses  wee  ex- 
needlngly  troubled  at  the  eight  of  his  mother  (In  the 
Blyslan  fields).'— Annieon.  The  noise  of  children 
is  a  disturbance*  and  the  prospect  of  want  disturbs 
Uie  mind.  Trouble  may  be  permanent;  disturbance 
and  molestation  are  temporary,  and  both  refer  to  the 
|*ftce  which  is  destroyed:  a  disturbs***  raffles  or 
throws  nut  of  s  tranquil  stale;  a  molestation  burdens 
or  bears  bard  either  on  the  body  or  the  mind :  noise  Is 
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always  a  disturbancs  to  on  who  wishes  to  think  or 
10  remain  in  quiet; 

Ho  buzzing  sounds  disturb  their  golden  steep. 

Dktdxn. 
Talking,  or  any  noise,  is  a  molestation  to  one  woo  to 
In  an  Irritable  frame  of  body  or  mind ; 

Both  are  doom'd  to  death  | 
And  the  dead  wako  not  to  molest  the  living. 

Rows. 

TROUBLESOME,  IRKSOME,  VEXATIOUS. 

Those  epitliets  are  applied  to  the  objects  which  create 
trouble  or  vexation. 

Irksome  is  compounded  of  irk  and  some,  fVom  iho 
German  arger  vexation,  which  probably  comes  from 
die  Greek  dpybe;  troublesome  (e.  To  affiict)  is  here,  as 
before,  die  generick  term ;  irksome  and  vexatious  are 
species  of  the  troublesome :  what  is  troublesome  creates 
either  bodily  or  mental  pain ;  what  is  irksome  creates  a 
mixture  of  bodily  end  mental  pain ;  and  what  Is  vexa- 
tious creates  purely  mental  pain.  What  requires  great 
exertion,  or  a  too  long  continued  exertion  or  exertions, 
coupled  with  difficulties,  is  troublesome;  in  this  sense 
the  laying  in  stores  for  the  winter  b  a  troublesome 
work  for  the  ants,  and  compiling  a  dictionary  to  a 
troublesome  labour  to  some  writers ; '  The  incursions  of 
troublesome  thoughts  are  often  violent  and  tmportu- 
aale.'— Johnson.  What  requires  any  exertion  which 
we  are  unwilling  to  make,  or  interrupts  the  quiet 
which  we  particularly  long  for,  to  irksome;  In  this 
•ease  giving  and  receiving  of  visits  is  irksome  to  some 
persons;  travelling  m  irksome  to  others; 

For  act  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight  he  made  us. 

Milton. 
What  comes  across  our  particular  wishes,  or  disap- 
points us  in  a  particular  manner,  is  vexatious  ;  in  this 
sense  the  loss  of  a  prize  which  we  had  hoped  to  gala 
may  be  vexatious  ; 

The  pensive  goddess  has  already  taught 

How  vain  is  hope,  and  how  vexatious  thought 

PaioR. 

DIFFICULTIES,  EMBARRASSMENTS, 
TROUBLES. 
These  terms  ate  all  applicable  to  a  person's  concerns 
fta  Ufa;  but  dimcultics  relate  to  toe  difficult*  (v.  Diffi- 
cult*) of  conducting  a  business ;  embarrassments  re- 
late to  the  confusion  attending  a  state  of  debt ;  and 
trouble  to  the  pain  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  not  fulfilling  engagements  or  answering  demands. 
Of  the  three,  difficulties  expresses  the  least,  and  trou- 
bles the  most  A  young  man  on  his  entrance  Into  the 
world  will  unavoidably  experience  difficulties,  If  not 
provided  with  ample  means  In  the  outset;  'Young 
Cunningham  was  recalled  to  Dublin,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  four  or  five  years,  and  of  course  experienced 
all  the  difficulties  that  attend  distressed  situations.'— 
Johnson.  Let  a  man's  means  be  ever  so  ample,  if  he 
have  not  prudence  and  talents  fitted  for  business,  he 
will  hardly  keep  himself  free  from  embarraeements ; 
1  Few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  writo  books 
with  such  embarrassments  (as  Milton  laboured  under).* 
— Johksom.  There  are  no  troubles  so  great  as  those 
which  are  produced  by  pecuniary  difficulties }  which  are 
the  greatest  troubles  that  can  arise  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  a  man's  mind ;  '  Virgil's  sickliness,  studies,  and  the 
troubles  he  met  with,  turned  his  hair  gray  before  the 
usual  time  '—Walsh. 


DEJECTION,  DEPRESSION,  MBLANCHOLY. 

Dejection,  from  iejieio  to  cast  down,  and  depression. 
from  deprimo  to  press  or  sink  down,  have  both  regard 
to  the  stale  of  the  aaimal  spirits;  melancholy,  from  the 
Greek  peXarxoAta  black  bile,  regards  the  stale  of  the 
humours  In  geaeraL  or  of  the  particular  humour  called 
Che  bile. 

Dejection  and  depression  are  occasional,  and  depend 
en  outward  circumstances;  melancholy  to  permanent, 
and.  lies  in  the  constitution.    Depression  to  but  a  de- 
circumstances  may  occasion 
ats  occasion  a  dejeetion: 
relative  may  bs  expected 


to  produce  dejection  la  persons  of  the  greatest  eqtnv 
ulmity; 
So  bursting  frequent  from  Atrldes*  breast, 
Sighs  following  sighs  his  Inward  fears  confess  d; 
Now  o'er  the  fields  dejected  lie  surveys, 
From  thousand  Trojan  fires  the  mountain  blase. 

Pora. 
Lively  tempers  are  most  liable  to  depressions ;  '  I  win 
only  desire  you  to  allow  me  that  Hector  was  in  an  ab- 
solute certainly  of  death,  and  depressed  over  and  above 
with  the  conscience  of  being  in  an  ill  cause.' — Pupa 
Melancholy  to  a  disease  which  nothing  but  clear  views 
of  religion  can  possibly  correct;  '£  have  read  some- 
where in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  womer 
of  the  country  were  seized  with  an  unaccountable 
melancholy,  which  disposed  several  of  them  to  maki 
away  with  themselves. —Addison. 

DESPAIR,  DESPERATION,  DESPONDENCY. 

Despair  and  desperation,  from  the  French  deeespoir, 
compounded  of  the  privative  ds  and  t|ie  Latin  roes 
hope,  signifies  the  absence  or  the  annihilation  of  all 
hope;  despondency,  from  despond,  In  Latin  despondeo, 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  spondee  to  promise, 
signifies  literally  to  deprive  la  a  solemn  manner,  or  cut 
off  from  every  gleam  of  hope. 

Despair  is  a  state  of  mind  produced  by  the  view  of 
external  circumstances:  desperation  and  despondency; 
may  be  the  fruit  of  the  Imagination ;  the  former  there- 
fore always  rests  on  some  ground,  the  latter  are  some- 
times ideal:  despair  lies  mostly  in  reflection ;  despera- 
tion and  despondency  In  the  feelings ;  the  former  marks 
a  state  of  vehement  and  impatient  feeling,  the  latter 
that  of  fallen  and  mournful  reeling.  Deepair  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  desperation  and  despondency,  but  It 
is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  effects  so  power- 
ful :  the  strongest  mind  may  have  occasion  to  despair 
when  circumstances  warrant  the  sentiment;  men  of 
an  Impetuous  character  are  apt  to  run  into  a  state  of 
desperation;  a  weak  mind  foil  of  morbid  sensibility  to 
most  liable  to  tall  into  despondency. 

Despair  interrupts  or  checks  exertion « 

Despair  and  grief  distract  my  lab'ring  mind ; 

Gods  1  what  a  crime  my  impious  heart  design'd. 

Pora 
Desperation  Imbeto  to  greater  exertions;  '  It  may  he 
generally  remarked  of  those  who  squander  what  they 
Know  their  fortune  to  not  sufficient  to  allow,  that  la 
their  most  jovial  moments  there  always  breaks  out 
some  proof  of  discontent  and  impatience ;  they  either 
scatter  with  a  wild  desperation,  or  pay  their  money 
with  a  peevish  anxiety.' — Johnson.  Despondency) 
unfits  for  exertion ;  'Thomson  submitting  hto  produc- 
tions to  some  who  thought  themselves  qualified  to 
criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  faults;  but  finding 
other  judges  more  favourable,  he  did  not  suffer  himself 
to  sink  Into  despondence.'— Johnson.  When  a  phy- 
sician despairs  of  making  a  cure,  he  toys  aside  the  ap- 
plication of  remedies;  when  a  soldier  sees  nothing  but 
death  or  disgrace  before  him,  lie  Is  driven  to  deepen 
lion,  and  redoubles  his  efforts;  wlien  a  tradesman 
sees  before  him  nothing  but  failure  for  the  present,  anal 
want  for  the  future,  he  may  sink  Into  despondency  t 
despair  to  justifiable  as  far  as  it  to  a  rational  caJeula 
tion  Into  futurity  from  the  present  appearances:  dea 
poration  may  arise  from  extraordinary  circumstances 
or  the  action  of  strong  passions;  in  tlie  former  case  It 
Is  unavoidable,  and  may  serve  to  rescue  from  great 
distress;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  mostly  attended  with 
flital  consequences:  despondency  to  a  disease  of  the 
mind,  which  notblns  but  a  firm  trust  la  the  goodness 
of  Providence  can  obviate. 

DESPERATE,  HOPELESS. 
Desperate  (v.  Despair)  to  applicable  to  persons  c* 
hopeless  to  things  only:  a  person  makes  I 


eree  of  dejeetion;  slight  clrc 

•  dapreeeion;  distressing  events  occasion  a  dejeetion 

aha  death  of  a  aear  and  dear    ' 


desperate  effort ;  he  undertakes  a  hopolees  task. 

Desperate,  when  applied  to  thins*,  expresses  moir 
than  hopolees ;  the  latter  marks  the  absence  of  Imps  a» 
to  the  attainment  of  good,  the  former  marks  the  absence) 
of  hope  as  to  the  removal  of  an  evil:  a  person  who  to 
in  a  dssperote  condition  to  overwhelmed  with  actual 
trouble  for  the  present,  and  the  prospect  of  he  cos* 
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cnveauee&r  the  future;  he  whose  ease  to  Uptime  Is 
without  the  prospect  of  effecting  the  end  lie  baa  in 
view :  gamesters  are  frequenUy  brought  Into  desperate 
attaations  when  bereft  of  every  thing  that  might  pos- 
sibly terve  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  their  misfortunes; 

Before  the  ships  n  desperate  stand  they  made. 

And  fir'd  the  troops,  and  caii'd  the  gods  to  aid. 

Port. 
It  Is  a  noseless  undertaking  to  endeavour  to  reclaim 
anon  who  have  plunged  themselves  deep  into  the  laby- 
•intnaof  vice; 

Th*  Eneans  wish  in  vain  their  wanted  chief, 

Hopeless  of  flight,  more  kopekee  of  relief. 

Detmch. 

HOPE,  EXPECTATION,  TRUST,  CONFIDENCE. 
Anticipation  of  futurity  is  the  common  idea  ex- 
pressed by  ail  these  words.  Hope,  in  German  hoffent 
probably  from  the  Greek  hrtxsvm  to  look  at  with  plea- 
sure, is  welcome ;  expectation  (v.  To  await)  Is  either 
welcome  or  unwelcome :  we  hop*  only  for  that  which 
Is  good ;  we  expect  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  In 
bad  weather  we  hope  It  will  soon  be  better;  but  In  a 
bad  season  we  expect  a  bad  harvest,  and  In  a  good 
season  a  good  harvest  Hope  is  simply  a  presentiment ; 
It  may  vary  In  degree,  more  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  mind  than  the  nature  of  the  circumstances; 
tome  hope  where  there  is  no  ground  for  tope,  and  others 
despair  where  tbey  might  hope:  expectation  Is  a  con- 
viction that  excludes  doubt  ;*  we  expect  in  proportion 
Cthat  conviction  Is  positive :  we  hep*  that  which  may 
or  can  possibly  be ;  we  expect  that  which  must  be 
Or  which  ought  to  be.  The  young  man  hopes  to  live 
many  years ;  the  old  man  expects  to  die  in  a  few  years. 
Heme  xe  a  precious  gift  to  man  j  it  is  denied  to  no  one 
trader  any  circumstances;  it  hi  a  solace  in  affliction, 
and  a  support  under  adversity ;  it  throws  a  ray  of  light 
aver  the  darkest  sceno;  expectation  Is  an  evil  rather 
than  a  good;  whether  we  expect  the  thing  that  hi 
agreeable  or  otherwise,  it  is  seldom  attended  with  any 
thing  but  pain.  Hope  is  Justified  by  the  nature  of  our 
condition ;  since  every  thing  hi  changing,  we  have  also 
reason  to  hope  that  a  present  evH,  however  great,  may 
ha  succeeded  by  something  less  severe ; 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
Ann  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes, 
That  comes  to  all.— Milton. 
sXxpectation  is  often  an  act  of  presumption,  In  which 
the  mind  outsteps  Its  own  powers,  and  estimates  the 
future  as  if  it  were  present;  since  every  thing  future 
hi  uncertain,  but  death,  there  is  but  that  one  legitimate 
subject  of  expectation; 

All  these  within  the  dungeon's  depth  remain, 
Despairiog  pardon,  and  expecting  pain.— Dbtbxh. 

Bene  may  be  deferred,  bet  never  dies ;  it  Is  a  pleasure 
as  lasting  as  it  Is  great :  expectation  is  swallowed  up  In 
certainty;  It  seldom  leaves  any  thing  but  disappoint- 


Timet  (a.  Belief)  and  confidence  (e.  To  confide) 
agree  with  hope  in  regard  to  the  objects  anticipated ; 
they  agree  with  expectation  in  retard  to  the  certainty 
of  the  anticipation :  expectation,  trust,  and  confidence, 
when  applied  to  some  future  good,  differ  principally  in 
die  grounds  on  which  this  certainty  or  positive  convic- 
tion rests.  Expectation  springs  either  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  or  the  nature  of  the  event 
which  is  the  subject  of  anticipation :  In  the  former  It 
■  a  decision ;  In  the  latter  a  rational  conclusion :  trust 
springs  altogether  from  a  view  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  event,  and  Is  an  inference  or  con- 
clusion of  the  mind  drawn  from  the  whole ; 
Our  country's  gods,  in  whom  our  trust  we  place. 

Drtoxk. 
Confidence  srises  more  from  the  temper  of  the  mind, 
than  from  the  nature  of  the  object ;  it  Is  rather  an  In- 
stantaneous decision  than  a  rational  conclusion ; 
His  pride 
Bumbled  by  such  rebuke,  so  far  beneath 
Bis  confidence  to  equal  God  in  pow'r^— Milto*. 

•i Bee  Eberhardt: "  Hotfnung,  Erwartung,  Yerttaoen, 


JEasesfaatM  and  confidence  therefore  are  often  sjiuss) 


inet,  hhe  hope,  Is  eJwan 
warrantable,  even  though  it  may  sometimes  be  eV 


ous,and  mostly  unwarrantable;  the  latter  still 

frequently  than  the  former :  true 

warrao 

celved. 

If  we  expect  our  friends  to  assist  us  in  time  of  need, 
It  may  be  a  reasonable  expectation  founded  upon  their 
tried  regard  for  as  and  promises  of  assistance;  or  U 
may  be  an  extravagant  expectation  founded  apoarew 
self-love  and  selfishness :  if  we  Crust  that  an  eminent 


physician  will  cure  us,  it  Is  founded  upon  our  know- 
ledge of  his  skill,  and  of  the  nature  of  our 


If  wo 


The 


indulge  a  coofidsnt  expectation  that  our  perfoi 
will  meet  with  universal  approbation,  It  b  : 
upon  our  vanity  and  Ignorance  of  ourselves, 
most  modest  man  hi  permitted  to  hope  that  bis  e 
Yours  to  please  will  not  mil  of  success ;  and  to  trust  ae 
far  In  his  own  powers  as  to  be  encouraged  to  proceed: 
o  prudent  man  will  never  think  himself  authorised  to 
expect  success,  and  still  less  to  be  confident  of  it,  whan 
a  thoussod  contingencies  may  Intervene  to  defeat  the 
proposed  end. 

TO  CONFIDE,  TRUST. 
Both  these  verbs  express  a  reliance  on  the  fidcliry 
of  another,  but  confide.  In  Latin  ttmfido,  compounded 
of  can  and  Ms,  signifying  to  place  a  trust  in  a  f 
la  to  trust  («.  Belief)  as  the  species  to  the  gem 
always  trust  when  we  confide,  but  not  vice  i 


We  confide  to  a  person  that  which  Is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  ourselves ;  we  trust  to  bun  whenever 
we  rest  on  his  word  for  any  thing.  We  need  rely  easy 
on  a  person's  integrity  when  we  truet  to  him,  but  we 
rely  also  on  Ids  abilities  and  mental  qualifications 
when  we  place  confidence ;  it  Is  an  extraordinary  true*, 
founded  on  a  powerful  conviction  In  a  person's  favour. 
Confidence  frequently  supposes  something  secret  as 
well  as  personal ;  trust  respects  only  the  personal  In- 
terest. A  king  confides  In  his  ministers  and  genera* 
for  the  due  execution  of  his  plana,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws-  one  friend  confides  in  another  when 
be  discloses  tc  him  all  his  private  concerns:  a  mer- 
chant trusts  to  his  clerks  when  be  employs  them  in 
his  business;  Individuals  trust  each  other  wish  por- 
tions of  their  property ; 

Man  live  and  prosper  but  In  mutual  trust, 

A  confidence  of  one  another's  truth.— Socnraasr 

Hence,  credit 
And  publick  trust  twlxt  man  and  man  are  broken*. 

Rows. 
A  breach  of  trust  evinces  a  want  of  that  connaon 
principle  which  keeps  human  society  together ;  bat  a 
breach  of  confidence  betrays  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  baseness  and  depravity. 

CONFIDENT,  DOGMATICAL,  POSITIVE. 

Confident,  from  confide  (e.  To  confide),  marks  the 
temper  of  confiding  in  one's  self;  dogmatical,  from 
dogma  a  maxim  or  assertion,  signifies  the  temper  of 
dealing  in  unqualified  assertions ;  positive,  In  Latin 
positrons,  from  positus,  signifies  fixed  to  a  point. 

The  first  two  of  these  words  denote  an  habitual  or 
permanent  state  of  mind ;  the  latter  either  a  partial  or 
an  habitual  temper.  There  is  much  of  confidence  la 
dogmatism  and  posterity,  but  it  expresses  more  than 
either.  Confidence  Implies  a  general  reliance  on  one's 
abilities  In  whatever  we  undertake ;  dogmatism  im- 
plies a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  opinions ;  poeittvita 
a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  assertions.  A  confident 
man  is  always  ready  to  act,  aa  he  la  sure  of  succeeding , 
a  dogmatical  man  to  always  ready  to  apeak,  as  be  In 
sure  of  being  heard ;  a  nosttroe  man  fe  determined  to 
maintain  what  lie  has  asserted,  as  he  Is  convinced  that 
he  has  made  no  mistake. 

Confidence  Is  opposed  tn  diffidence ;  dogmatism  to 
skeptictom ;  poritivitp  to  hesitation.  A  confident  asan 
mostly  fails  for  want  of  using  the  necessary  means  to 
~~ 'People  forget  how  little  it  is  that 


they  know  and  how  much  less  It  Is  that  they  can  do. 
when  they  grow  confident  upon  any  present  state  of 
things.''— Sooth.  A  dogmaticot  man  Is  mostly  la 
errour,  beeanse  he  substitutes  his  own  partial  opinions 
for  such  as  are  estsbtlebed ;  'If  you  are  neither  degmer 
Heal,  nor  show  either  by  your  words  or  your  actions 
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-Hal  yon  ere  fuH  of  yourself,  all  wJD  the  mc 
rejoice  at  your  victory.'— Btoobll.  A  positive  mail 
to  mostly  deceived,  because  he  trusts  more  to  hit  own 
senses  ami  memory  than  be  ought ;  *  Positive  as  you 
bow  are  in  your  opinions,  and  confident  in  your  asser- 
tions, be  enured  that  the  lime  approach**  when  both 
B>en  and  things  will  appear  to  you  in  a  different  light.' 
—Blair.  Self-knowledge  is  the  most  effectual  cure 
lor  self  confidence ;  on  acquaintance  with  men  and 
thing*  tends  to  lessen  dogmatism.  The  experience  of 
having  been  deceived  one's  self,  and  the  observation 
that  others  are  perpetnaUy  liable  to  be  deceived,  ought 
to  check  the  folly  of  being  positive  as  to  any  event  or 
circumstance  that  is  past. 


ASSURANCE,  CONFIDENCE. 

Assurance  Implies  either  the  act  of  making  another 
•ore  (e.  To  affirm),  or  of  being  sure  one's  self;  cowjS- 
denee  implies  simply  the  act  of  the  mind  in  confiding, 
which  I*  equivalent  to  a  feeling. 

Assurance,  ns  an  action,  is  to  confidence  as  the  means 
to  the  end.  We  give  a  person  an  assurance  in  order 
to  inspire  Win  wiui  confidence. 

Assurance  and  confidence,  as  a  sentiment  in  our- 
selves, may  respect  either  that  which  is  external  of  no, 
or  that  which  belongs  to  ourselves;  in  the  flrst  cose 
they  ore  both  token  in  an  indifferent  sense :  but  the 
feeling  of  assurance  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  con- 
fidence, and  applies  to  objects  that  interest  the  feel- 
ings ;  *  1  appeal  to  posterity,  says  iEscltylus ;  to  pos- 
terity I  consecrated  my  works,  in  the  assurance  that 
they  will  meet  that  reward  from  time  which  the  par- 
tiality of  my  contemporaries  refuses  to  bestow.'— Cdh- 
bmlahd.  Confidence,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  only 
to  such  objects  as  exercise  the  understanding ;  *  All  the 
arguments  upon  which  a  men,  who  is  telling  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  another,  may  ground  his  confidence  of 
security,  he  must,  upon  reflection,  know  to  be  uncer- 
tain, because  he  finds  them  without  effect  upon  him- 
edf.*— Johkbon.  Thus  we  have  an  assurance  of  a 
life  to  come ;  an  assurance  of  a  blessed  immortality : 
we  have  a  confidence  in  a  person's  integrity.  As  re- 
spects ourselves  exclusively,  assurance  is  employed  to 
designate  either  an  occasional  feeling,  or  a  habit  of 
the  mind ;  confidence  is  for  the  most  part  an  occa- 
sional feeling:  assurance,  therefore,  In  this  sense, 
may  be  used  Indifferently,  but  in  general  it  has  a  bad 
acceptation;  butcsirjtoVacehssanuidflbrentoraEood 

Assurance  is  a  self  possession  of  the  mind,  arising 
from  the  conviction  that  all  in  ourselves  is  right;  'I 
never  sit  silent  in  company  when  secret  history  is 
talking,  but  I  am  reproached  for  want  of  assurance.' — 
Johnson.  Confidence  is  self- possession  only  in  partt- 
corar  cases,  grounded  on  the  reliance  we  have  in  our 
abilities  or  our  character ;  *  The  hope  of  fame  is  neces. 
aarlly  connected  with  such  considerations  as  must 
abate  the  aidour  of  confidence,  and  repress  the  vigour 
of  sursuiu'— Jonwsos. 

The  man  of  assurance  never  loses  himself  under  any 
Circumstances,  however  trying ;  he  is  calm  and  easy 
when  another  is  abashed  and  confounded :  the  men 
who  has  confidence  will  generally  have  it  in  cases  that 
warrant  him  to  trust  to  himself. 

A  liar  utters  his  falsehoods  with  an  air  of  assurance. 
In  order  the  more  effectually  to  gain  belief;  conscious 
Innocence  enables  a  person  to  speak  with  confidence 
when  Interrogated. 

Assurance  shows  itself  in  the  behaviour,  confidence 
la  the  conduct  Young  people  are  apt  to  assert  every 
thing  with  a  tone  of  assurance;  «  Modesty,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Knowledge,  and  Assurance,  tlie  offspring  of 
Ignorance,  met  accidentally  upon  the  rood ;  and  as 
both  bad  a  long  way  to  go,  and  had  experienced  from 
former  hardships  that  they  were  alike  unqualified  to 
pnrsne  their  Journey  alone,  they  agreed,  for  their  ma* 
,  tnal  advantage,  to  travel  together.*— Moose.  No  man 
enould  undertake  any  thing  without  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence  in  hhnself ;  •  I  must  observe  that  there 
Is  a  vicious  modesty  which  justly  deserves  to  be  rldi- 
eaJcd,  and  which  those  very  persons  often  discover, 
who  value  themselves  most  upon  a  well-bred  confi- 
dence. This  happens  when  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act 
ap  to  bis  reason,  and  would  nor,  upon  any  considera- 
tion, he  surprised  in  the  practice  of  those  duties  for 


the  peiformaace  of  which  be  was  sent  Into  the  work! ' 


ASSURANCE,  IMPUDENCE. 

Assurance  (a.  Assurance),  and  impudence,  whlob 
literally  implies  shamelessness,  are  so  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  that  assurance  is  distinguished  from  impu- 
dence more  In  the  manner  than  the  spirit ;  for  impu- 
dence has  a  grossness  attached  to  it  which  does  not  be- 
long to  assurance. 

Vulgar  people  are  impudent  because  they  have  asem- 
rance  to  break  through  all  the  forms  of  society ;  but 
those  who  are  more  cultivated  will  have  their  assu- 
rance controlled  by  Its  decencies  and  refinements ;  '  A 
man  of  assurance,  though  at  first  it  only  denoted  a 
person  of  a  free  and  open  carriage,  hi  now  very  usually 
applied  to  a  profligate  Wretch,  who  can  break  through 
all  the  rules  of  decency  and  morality  without  a  blush. 
I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  in  this  essay,  to  restore 
these  words  to  their  true  meaning,  to  prevent  the  Idea 
of  modesty  from  being  confounded  with  that  of  ahoep- 
ishness,  nnd  to  hinder  impudence  from  passing  Jot 
assurance:— Budqbll. 

TO  AWAIT,  WAIT  FOB,  LOOK  FOE, 
EXPECT. 


Await  and  wait,  In  German  warten,  tot 
wahren  to  she  or  look  after;  expect,  In  Latin  expects 
or  exspetto,  compounded  of  ex  and  specie,  signifies  to 
look  out  after. 

All  these  terms  have  a  reference  to  futurity,  and  our 
actions  with  regard  to  it. 

Await,  wait  far,  nnd' look  far  mark  a  calculation 
of  consequences  and  a  preparation  for  them ;  and 
expect  simply  a  calculation ;  we  often  expect  with- 
out awaiting,  waiting,  or  looking  for,  but  never  the 


Await  is  said  of  serious  things ;  watt  and  took  foe 
are  terms  in  familiar  use ;  expect  is  employed  either 
seriously  or  olberw  ise. 

A  person  expects  to  die,  or  awaits  the  hour  of  bis 
dissolution;  he  expects  a  letter,  waits  for  its  eomtafc 
and  looks  far  it  when  the  post  is  arrived. 

Await  indicates  the  disposition  of  the  mind ;  was) 
for  ihe  regulation  of  toe  outward  conduct  as  well  of 
that  of  the  mind ;  look  for  Is  a  species  of  waiting 
drawn  from  the  physical  action  of  the  eye,  and  maybe 
figuratively  applied  to  the  mind's  eye,  in  which  latter 
sense  It  is  the  same  as  expect. 

It  Is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  Interest,  to  await  the 
severest  trials  without  a  murmur; 

Tills  said,  he  sat,  and  expectation  held 

His  looks  suspense,  awaiting  who  appeared 

To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 

The  perilous  attempt.— Milton. 

Not  less  resolv'd,  A  ntenor's  valiant  heir 

Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaite  the  war.— Pore. 
Prudence  requires  us  to  watt  patiently  for  a  suitable 
opportunity,  rather  than  be  premature  in  our  attempts 
to  obtain  any  objects:  •  Wait  till  thy  being  shall  be 
unfolded.'— Blaib.  When  children  are  too  much  in- 
dulged and  caressed,  they  nrc  apt  to  look  for  a  repe- 
tition of  caresses  at  inconvenient  seasons ;  « If  you 
look  for  a  friend,  In  whose  temper  there  is  not  to  be 
found  the  least  ineqnalhy,  you  look  for  a  pleasing 
phantom.'— Butm.  it  is  In  vain  to  look  far  or  expect 
happiness  from  the  conjugal  state,  which  Is  not  founded 
on  a  cordial  nnd  mutual  regard ;  '  We  are  not  to  expect, 
from  our  intercourse  with  others,  all  that  satisfaction 
which  we  fondly  wish.'— Blair. 

TO  CONSIGN,  COMMIT,  INTRUST. 

Consign,  in  French  consigner,  Latin  consigns,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  signs,  signifies  to  seal  for  a  spece* 
fick  purpt we,  also  to  deposlte ;  commit,  in  French  eest- 
mettre,  Latin  eommitto,  compounded  of  com  nnd  mitt* 
to  put  together,  signifies  to  pot  into  a  person's  hands: 
intrust,  compounded  of  in  and  trust,  signifies  to  put 
intrust. 

The  idea  of  transferring  from  one's  self  to  the  ears 
of  another  is  common  to  these  terms.  What  is  ceur 
signed  is  either  given  absolutely  away  from  one's  tea?, 
,  or  only  conditionally  for  one's  own  purpose ; 
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And  oft  f  wish,  wild  the  scene,  to  And 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  eousigu'd.— Golmmitii. 
What  It  committed  or  tfalrestad  (a  given  conditionally. 
A  person  consigns  hit  property  over  to  another  by  a 
deed  In  law ;  a  merchant  consigns  bin  goods  to  an- 
other, to  dispose  of  them  for  his  advantage ;  he  cam- 
arts  the  management  of  his  business  to  liis  clerks,  and 
intrusts  them  with  the  care  of  bts  property. 

Consign  expresses  a  more  positive  measure  than 
seuuaift,  mil  intrusting  is  more  or  less  positive  or  im- 
portant, according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  intrusted. 
When  a  child  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  another,  it  to 
aa  unconditional  surrender  of  one's  trust  into  the 
bauds  of  another; 

Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war. 

Consign' d  the  youthful  consort  to  his  care,— Pora. 
Any  person  may  be  committed  to  the  earn  of  another 
with  various  limitations ;  l  In  a  very  short  time  Lady 
Macclesfield  removed  her  son  from  her  sight,  by  com- 
nutting  him  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman/— Johmson 
(Lift  of  Savage).  When  a  person  Is  intrusted  to  the 
•are  or  another,  it  is  both  a  partial  and  temporary  mat- 
ter, referring  mostly  to  his  peraoual  safety,  and  that 
only  for  a  limited  time.  A  parent  does  most  wisely 
la  consign  the  whole  management  of  his  child's  edu- 
cation to  one  individual,  in  whom  he  can  confide :  if 
ha  cssisuc  it  In  part  only  to  any  one's  care,  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  charge  is  likely  to  remain  unsupulied;  In 
Infancy  children  must  bo  more  or  leas  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  servants,  but  prudeut  parents  will  diminish  the 
frequency  of  these  occasions  as  much  as  possible. 

In  this  sense  the  word  intrust  rosy  be  applied  to 
other  minor  objects.  In  an  extended  application  of 
the  terms,  papers  are  said  to  be  consign**  to  an  editor 
of  a  work  for  his  selection  and  arrangement  The  in- 
spection of  nuy  publick  work  is  committed  to  proper 
-~  -        *  ........  ,buthe 


A  person  is  intrusted  with  a  secret, 

also  be  intrusted  with  the  lives  of  others,  and 
/  thing  else  which  they  hold :  on  the  same  ground 
power  is  tatmstsd  by  tlie  Almighty  to  kings,  or,  ac- 
cording to  republican  phraseology,  it  is  tatmstsd  by  the 
commonwealth  to  the  magistrate;  'Supposing  both 
equal  in  their  natural  integrity,  I  ought  m  common 
prudence  to  fear  foul  piny  from  au  indigent  person 
rather  than  from  one  whose  circumstances  seem  to 

^ve  placed  him  above  the  base  temptation  of  money, 
lis  reason  makes  the  commonwealth  regard  her 
richest  subjects  as  the  fittest  to  be  intrusted  with  her 
highest  employments.*— Addison. 

Consign  and  commit  are  used  in  the  figurative  sense. 
A  thing  Is  unsigned  to  destruction,  or  committed  to 
the  names.  Death  consigns  many  to  an  untimely 
grave:  a  writer  commits  his  thoughts  to  the  press; 
■At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are  then  to 
be  consigned  over  to  another  state,  a  state  of  evcriast 
tag  love  and  charity.'— Arrcaauar. 

Is  my  muse  eontroll'd 

By  servile  awe  ?  Bom  free,  and  not  be  bold ! 

At  least  I  'II  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground, 

And  to  the  trusty  earth  commit  the  sound.— Da  roc  a. 


DEPENDENCE,  RELIANCE. 

Dependence,  from  the  Latin  depend*,  de  and  send* 
to  hang  from,  signifies  literally  to  rest  one's  weight  by 
hanging  from  that  which  is  held ;  rely,  compounded  of 
re  and  ty  or  lie,  signifies  likewise  to  rest  one's  weight 
by  lying  or  hanging  back  from  the  object  held. 

Dependence  to  the  general  term ;  reliance  is  a  spe- 
cleaof  dependence:  we  depend  either  on  persons  or 


.  Theyam^eiaia 
sufficient  conviction  of  this  truth,  and  a  firm  rsfiearo 
on  the  promises  contained  in  H.'— Roonaa.  We  may 
depend  upon  a  person's  coming  from  n  variety  of 
causes;  but  we  rtlf  upon  it  only  in  reference  lohta 
avowed  intention.  This  latter  term  may  also  denote 
the  aa  of  things  in  the  same  sense; 
The  tender  twig  shoots  upward  to  the  skies, 
And  on  the  faith  of  the  new  sun  relies.— Derosa. ) 

FAITHFUL,  TRUSTY. 

fasta/al  signifies  lull  of  faith  or  fidelity  (e.  Fasth* 
fidelity) ;  trusts/  signifies  nt  or  worthy  to  be  trusted 
(e.  Belief). 

Faithful  respects  the  principle  altogether ;  it  Is  auto 
to  all  relations  and  stations,  puWfck  and  prtvai 
trust*  includes  not  only  the  principle,  but  the  mam 
qualifications  In  general :  It  applies  to  those  In  whom 

Eirticular  trust  to  to  be  placed.    It  Is  the  part  of  a 
hrlstlan  to  bt  faithful  to  all  his  engagements;  It  Is  a 
particular  excellence  in  a  servant  to  be  trusty; 
The  steeds  they  left  their  trusts;  servants  hold. 

Pom. 
Faithful  to  applied  In  the  improper  sense  to  an  uncon- 
scious agent;  trusts;  may  be  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  things  as  to  persons.  We  mny  speak  ef  a 
faithful  saying,  or  n  faithful  picture;  a  trusts;  sword, 
or  a  trusty  weapon ; 

What  we  hear 
With  weaker  passion  will  afiect  the  heart, 
Than  when  the  faithful  eye  beholds  the  part. 

Fasjacaa 
He  took  the  quiver  from  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  used  to  bear.— Daman. 

FAITH,  FIDELITY. 

Though  derived  from  the  same  souree  (v.  Bebef\ 
they  differ  widely  in  meaning:  faith  here  denotes  a 
mode  of  action,  namely,  an  acting  true  to  the  fedtk 
which  others  repose  in  us ;  fidelity  a  disposition  of  the 
mind  to  adhere  to  that /sit*,  which  others  repose  in  aa, 
We  keep  our  faith,  we  show  caw  fidelity. 

Faith  to  a  publick  concern,  it  depends  on  | 


w  .  we  rely  on  persons  only :  dependence  serves 
for  that  which  Is  Immediate  or  remote ;  reliance  serves 
for  the  future  only.  We  depend  upon  a  person  for  that 
which  we  a/e  obliged  to  receive  or  led  to  expect  from 
him:  we  retm  upon  n  person  for  that  which  he  has 
given  us  reason  to  expect  from  him. 

Dependence  U  an  outward  condition,  or  the  state  of 
external  circumstances ;  reliance  to  a  state  of  the  feel- 
fags  with  regard  to  others.  We  depend  upon  God  for 
aJltbatwc  haveorshall  have;  *  A  man  who  uses  bis 
bast  endeavours  to  live  according  to  the  dictates  of 
virtue  and  right  reason  has  two  perpetual  sources  of 
cheerfulness,  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  nature,  I 
and  of  that  Being  on  whom  he  has  a  dependence.'-- 1 
Anoisoa.    We  relg  upon  the  word  of  man  fur  that  J 


fidelity  is  a  private  or  personal  concern,  it  depends  upon 
relationships  and  connexions.  A  breach  ot  faith  Is  a 
crime  that  brings  a  stain  on  a  nation ;  for  faith  ought 
to  be  kept  even  with  an  enemy.  A  broach  of  jEdsfOy 
attaches  disgrace  to  the  individual;  for  fidelity  to  due 
from  n  subject  to  a  prince,  or  from  a  servant  to  his 
master,  or  from  married  people  one  to  soother.  No 
treaty  can  be  made  with  him  who  will  keep  no  faiUt; 
no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  him  who  discovers  no 
fidelity,  The  Danes  kept  no  faith  with  the  English; 
The  pit  resounds  with  shrieks,  a  war  succeeds, 
For  breach  of  publick  faith  and  unexampled  deeds. 

Daman. 
Fashionable  husbands  and  wives  In  the  present  day 
seem  to  think  there  to  no  fidelity  due  to  each  other: 
'  When  one  hears  of  negroes  who  upon  the  death  of 
their  masters  hang  themselves  upon  the  next  tree,  who 
can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity,  though  ft  expn 
itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  7'— Addison. 


DISTRUSTFUL,  SUSPICIOUS,  DIFFIDENT. 

Distrustful  signifies  All!  of  distrust,  or  not  putting 
trust  In  (o.  Belief)';  suspicious  signifies  having  sue- 
pieieu,  from  the  Latin  sesnios,  or  sua  and  tpedo  to 
rook  at  askance,  or  with  n  wry  mind ;  diffident,  from 
the  Latin  dfrdo  or  disfide,  signifies  having  no  faith. 

Distrustful  is  said  either  of  ourselves  or  others; 
suspicioush  said  only  of  others ;  diffident  only  of  our- 
selves: to  be  distrustful  of  a  person,  is  to  Impute  no 
good  to  him;  to  be  sssptenms  of  s  person,  to  to  Impute  # 
positive  evil  to  him :  he  who  to  distrust/*!  of  another* 
honour  or  prudence,  will  abstain  from  giving  him  hto 
confidence ;  he  who  is  suspicious  of  nnother's honesty, 
will  be  cautious  to  have  no  dealings  with  him  Die** 
trustful  is  a  particular  state  of  Jesting ;  ouspiciouo.nm 
habltaal  state  ot  feeling :  a  person  \odietmotfml  of  an- 
other, owing  to  particular  circumstances;  he  mav  be 
auspicious  from  his  natural  temper 
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As  applied  te  himself,  a  person  It  'distrustful  of  hit 
aim  power*  to  execute  nn  office  assigned,  or  bo  h» 
generally  of  o  diffident  disposition :  it  is  lauhy  lo  dis- 
trust iliat  In  which  we  oug fit  to  trust ;  tliere  is  nothing 
sjwrc  criminal  Uian  it  distrust  In  Providence,  and  no- 
thing better  than  a  distrust  In  our  own  power*  to  with- 
stand temptation ;  l  Before  strangers,  Pitt  had  some- 
thing of  the  scholar's  timidity  and  afrtrMt.'— John- 
son. Suspicion  Is  justified  more  or  leas  according  to 
circumstances :  but  a  too  great  proneness  to  suspicion 
Is  liable  to  lead  us  luto  many  acts  of  injustice  towards 
ethers ;  '  Nature  Itself,  after  it  has  done  an  Injury, 
will  for  ever  be  suspicious,  and  no  man  can  love  tlie 
person  he  ouepeete.'—Sovru.  Diffidence  is  becoming 
m  you tii,  so  king  as  it  does  not  check  their  laudable 
exertions ;  *  As  an  actor,  Mr.  Cunningham  obtained 
Utile  reputation,  for  his  diffidence  was  too  great  to  be 
overcome.'— JoaasoN. 

TO  DISTURB*  INTERRUPT. 
Disturb  y  v.  Commotion;  interrupt,  from  the  Latin 
can**  and  rumpo,  signifies  lo  break  in  between  so  as  to 

We  may  be  disturbed  eltlier  inwardly  or  ootwaraly ; 
we  are  interrupted  orrly  outwaidry ;  our  minds  may  be 
disturbed  by  disquieting  reflections,  or  we  may  be  dis- 
turbed in  our  rest  or  in  our  business  by  unseemly  noises ; 
tat  we  can  be  interrupted  only  in  our  business  or  pur- 
sahs;  the  disturbsmce  therefore  depends  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person ;  wlmt  disturbs  one  man  will  not 
disturb  another :  an  interruption  is  however  something 
positive ;  what  interrupt*  one  person  will  interrupt 
another:  the  smallest  noises  may  disturb  one  who  b 
la  bad  health ;  Illness  or  the  visits  of  friends  will  mler- 
rupt  a  person  in  any  of  his  business. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  persons :  whatever  le  out 
out  of  its  order  or  proper  condition  Is  disturbed ;  thus 
water  which  Is  put  into  motion  from  a  state  of  rest  is 
disturbed; 


If  aught  disturb  the  tenrmr  of  Iris  breast, 
T  is  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest— Pora. 
Whatever  Is  stopped  In  the  evenness  or  regularity  of 
Its  course  Is  interrupted;  thus  water  which  is  turned 
oat  of  Its  ordinary  channel  Is  interrupted;  'The 
ffaressHit  of  the  hour  of  death  would  continually  inter- 
rwpt  the  course  of  human  affairs. '— Blai*. 

U)MMOTION,  DISTURBANCE. 

Commotion,  compounded  of  com  or  cum  and  motion 
■pi i  ssi  ■  naturally  a  metis*  of  several  together;  die- 
ttsrbonce  slgfrlfles  the  state  of  disturbing  or  beta? 
dietmrbtd  (v.  To  trouble). 

Tliere  is  mostly  a  commotion  where  there  Is  a  dis 
turbonee;  but  there  is  frequently  no  disturbance  when 
there  Is  a  commotion;  commotion  respects  the  physical 
sjovetaenl;  disturbance  the  mental  agitation.  Com- 
motion  IsssJdonly  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  is  occa- 
sioned only  by  something  extraordinary ;  dieturbana 
■ay  be  said  of  a  few,  or  even  of  a  single  individual : 
Whatever  occasions  a  bustle,  awakeus  general  inquiry, 
and  sets  people  or  things  in  motion,  excites  a  commo- 
tion; 

Ocean,  unequally  press'd,  with  broken  tide 
Aad  blind  commotion  heavee.— Thomson. 
Whatever  Interrupts  the  peace  and  quiet  of  one  01 
•any  produces  a  disturb  once;  '  A  species  of  men  to 
whom  a  state  of  order  would  become  a  sentence  or 
ebseuritj ,  are  nourished  Into  a  dangerous  magnitude 

•  by  the  hmt  of  Intestine  disturbances.'— BtKmt.  Any 
wonderful  phenomenon,  or  unusually  interesting  Intef- 
■genee,  may  throw  the  pnbllck  into  a  commotion; 
*  Not! ilng  can  be  more  absurd  tluin  that  perpetual  con- 
test for  wealth  which  keens  (he  work!  in  commotio*. ' 
— Johnson.  Drunkenness  is  a  common  cause  of  dis- 
turbance* in  the  streets  or  In  families:  civil  convmo 
teems  are  above  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded : 

.  shey  are  attended  with  disturbances  general  and 
partial. 

TO  INCONVENIENCE,  ANNOY,  MOLEST. 
To  inconvenience  is  to  make  not  convenient;  to 
9asjf ,  (rose  the  Latin  netee  to  hurt,  is  lo  do  some 


hurt  to;  to  stele**,  Aon  the  Latin  metes  a  mass  av 
weielu,  signifies  lo  press  with  a  weight. 

We  ineenoenienee  in  small  maiteis,  or  by  omlttlaf 
such  things  as  might  be  convenient;  we  omnev  off 
molest  by  doing  that  which  si  positively  painful ;  we 
are  inconvenienced  by  a  icison's  absence ;  we  are  em* 
uoyed  by  Irk  presence  if  he  renders  litaiself  offensive: 
we  are  rncouveuieuced  by  wlmt  is  teniporsry ;  we  ant 
annoyed  by  that  which  is  either  temporary  or  durable ; 
we  are  moleeUd  by  that  which  Is  weighty  and  op- 
pressive: we  are  inconvenienced  simply  in  regard  to 
our  circumstances ;  we  are  ernnaned  mo»tly  In  regard!  • 
to  our  corporeal  feelings ;  we  me  molested  mostly  hi  * 
regard  to  our  minds :  the  removal  of  a  seat  or  a  book 


tuny  ^convenience  one  who  is  engaged  In 

'  1  have  often  been  tempted  to  inquire  what  happii 

is  to  be  gained,  or  what  inconvenience  to  be  avoided! 
by  Hint  stated  recession  from  the  town  in  the  summer 
season.'— Jokxsoh.   The  buzzing  of  a  fly,  or  the 
stinging  of  a  gnat  may  annoy  ; 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who  glared  upon  me  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  annoying  me.— SuAXSFKAax. 
The  Impertinent  freedom,  or  the  rude  insults  of  Jg» 
disposed  persons  may  molest  ; 

See  all  with  skill  acquire  their  daily  rood, 
Produce  their  tender  progeny  aad  reed) 
With  care  parental,  while  that  care  they  need, 
In  these  krv'd  offices  completely  blest, 
No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  fears  molest, 

Jxinme. 

COMMODIOUS,  CONVENIENT,  SUITABLE 
Commodious,  from  the  Lntin  commodes,  or  cen  and 
modus,  according  to  the  measure  and  degree  required. 
cenvenientt  from  the  Latin  csavsatsm?,  participle  of 
con  and  seats  to  .come  together,  signifies  that  wbieh 
comes  together  with  something  else  as  It  ought. 

Both  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  what  Is  cat. 
culaied  for  the  pleasure  of  a  person.    Ommodsouo 
regards  the  physical  condition,  and  convenienee  the 
circumstances  or  mental  feelings; 
Within  an  ancient  forest's  ample  verge, 
There  stands  a  lonely  but  a  healthful  dwelling, 
Built  for  convenience  and  the  use  of  Jlfe.— Row*. 
That  is  commodious  which  suits  one's  bodily  ease; 
that  Is  convenient  which  suits  one's  purpose.    A  bouse 
or  a  chair  is  commodious;  'Such  a  place  cannot  be 
commodious  to  live  In ;  for  being  so  near  the  moon,  It 
had  been  too  near  the  sun.'— Kalkioh.    A  time,  an 
opportunity,  a  season,  or  the  arrival  of  any  person,  to 
convenient.      A   noise  incommodes;  the  staying  or 
going  of  a  person  may  inconvenience.     A   person 
wishes  to  sit  commodionetjft  and  to  be  conveniently 
situated  for  witnessing  any  spectacle. 

Convenient  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  suitable  (v.  Conformable)  respects  the  esta- 
blished opinions  of  mankind,  and  Is  closely  connected 
with  moral  propriety:  nothing  is  convenient  which 
does  not  favour  one's  purpose;  nothing  is  suitable 
which  does  not  suit  the  person,  place,  and  thing: 
whoever  has  any  thing  to  ask  of  another  must  lake  a> 
convenient  opportunity  in  order  to  ensure  success;  '  It 
any  man  think  It  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him  be 
so  Indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  every, 
body's  satisfaction.*— Tillotsoh.  The  address  of  s> 
suitor  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  very  mumisMs, 
If  he  affected  to  claim  as  a  right  what  lie  ought  to  so. 
licit  as  a  favour :  '  Pleasure  in  general  is  the  consequent 
apprehension  of  a  suitable  object,  suitably  applied  lev 
a  rightly  disposed  faculty.'— South. 

NECESSARY,  EXPEDIENT,  ESSENTIAL*. 
REQUISITE. 


Necessary^  (v.  Meeeseity),  from  the  Latin  i 
and  ae  case,  signifies  not  to  be  departed  from ;  expo- 
dient  signifies  belonging  to,  or  forming  a  pact  of}  ex- 
pedition ;  essential,  containing  that  essence  or  property. 
which  cannot  be  omitted;  requisite* i.  e.  literally  re- 
quired (v.  7a  demand). 

Mecessary  is  a  general  and  Indefinite  term;  things 
may  be  neceeeary  hi  the  course  of  nature :  It  is  ueeos* 
earn  for  all  men  once  to  die ;  they  may  be  neteeearm 
according  to  the  circumstancss  of  the  case,  ©r  our  vJeeie 
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jrayeaW,  essential,  and  rsswtaiM  are  modes  of 
aalaii  ve  astern  its  ;  the  expedienco  of  a  thiax  It  a  matter 
Of  4iMfcUoa  and  calculation,  and,  tlmrefore,  not  to 
astf  evidently  nstsasaro  «•  n»»y  things  "M™  *•  •» 
aseonniiatn   >Om  talia  nie  ho think*  it  absolutely  aw 
sjaseru  for  woman  to  hnvo  true  notmns  of  right  and 
afalty.'—AoMBoa.    Il  may  be  expedient  f«>r  a  person 
m  consult  another,  or  It  may  not,  according  aa  dreunv 
saxaeas  may  praeeal  themselves;  'It  hi  highly  esnc- 
dneml  that  men  should,  by  come  settled  acbeme  of  duties, 
fee  reacued  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice.'— Jonas©*. 
The  rseuieam  and  the  essential  are  more  obviously 
«ss«Mry  than  the  expedient ;  bat  the  former  Is  mm  so 
man  the  latter :  what  Is  ree  eierls  may  be  reqnisiu  only 
m  part  or  entirely ;  It  may  be  reqnisiu  to  complete  a 
ghfteg  when  baeuii,  bat  not  to  begin  il;  the  essential, 
an  the  contrary,  is  (hat  which  constitutes  tin?  essence, 
and  wiilMMit  which  a  thing  cannot  exist    It  i*ivea<- 
aalsror  (me  who  will  Imve  a  good  library  to  select  only 
the  beat  authors ;  exercise  it  essential  for  tlni  preeerva- 
Hon  of  good  health.    In  all  matters  of  dispute  it  b  ex- 
pedient to  be  guided  by  some  Impartial  judge :  It  ia 
faouMte  for  every  member  of  the  community  to  con- 
tribute Ids  share  to  the  publics:  expenditure  as  for  ae  he 
Is  able;  •  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  faith  and  piety, 
joined  with  active  virtue,  constitute  the  reqnisiu  pre- 
neretmn  for  heaves ;  they  m  troth  begin  the  enjoyment 
of  heaven/— Bum.    It  Is  eesential  to  a  teacher,  par- 
deolarly  a  spiritual  teacher,  to  know  more  then  those 
he  teaches;  *  The  English  do  not  consider  their  church 
establishment  as  convenient!  but  as  essentia*  to  their 


OCCASION  NECESSITY. 
Occasion  (e.  Oecasten)  include*,  aesessify  (a. Mam' 
tit*)  excludes,  the  Wen  of  choice  or  alternative.  We 
are  repnlsted  by  the  occasion,  and  can  exercise  oar  own 
discretion ;  we  yield  or  submit  to  tlie«ec«*/ry,  without 
even  ilie  wercbe  of  the  will.  On  the  desHi  of  are- 
lati  ve  we  hove  occasion  to  go  Into  mourning,  ir  we  wW 
not  offer  an  affront  to  the  family,  but  there  ia  no  e 
necessity; 

A  merrier  man 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  wiihal ; 
Ills  eye  begets  occasion  for  bis  wit. 

Shaksrajmu 

In  case  of  an  attack  on  oar  persons,  there  is  a 
of  teW  defence  for  the  preservation  of  life; 
necessity  ends  curicaUy  begins.'— Jenasoa. 

OCCASIONAL,  CASUAL. 
These  are  both  opposed  to  what  »  fixed  orjaMfel; 
but  •cemsionai  carries  with  it  more  the  idea  of  aaam 
queney,  ana'  casual  that  of  unnxedness,  or  the  ataeaai 


EXPEDIENT,  FIT. 
IHsjiJfmf  from  the  Latin  expedia  to  get  In  readiness 
far  a  given  occasion,  supposes  a  certain  degree  of  ne- 
cessity from  drcomatances;  JU  (a.  Fit),  i.  e.  made  for 
_.___*-       ,     x _  -vlth,  or 

pedient 


lee  purpose,  signifies  atmpfy  an  agreement  with,  or 
enJtaeJIIiy  to,  the  circunismncee ;  what  la  expedient 
mast  as  JU,  because  it  Is  called  for ;  what  is  it  need 
he  expedient,  for  it  may  not  be  required.  The  exee- 
dtencm  of  a  thing  depends  altogether  upon  the  outward 
circumstances;  the  JUaess  ia  determined  by  a  moral 
rum:  It  la  Imprudent  not  to  do  that  which  Is  expedient  ; 
It  is  dlagracenil  to  do  that  which  ia  usJtt;  it  ia  cxae- 
enent  for  Mm  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  death,  occa- 
sionally to  take  an  account  of  fiia  lift;  'To  far  tiw 
fleeter  number  II  ia  highly  expedient  that  they  ahouid 
by  sonic  settled  scheme  of  duties  be  rescued  from  the 
tyranny  of  caprice.'— Joasson.  Il  la  not  JU  for  him 
who  ia  nlMMit  to  die  to  dwell  with  anxiety  on  the  things 
of  this  life; 

Salt  earth  and  bitter  ere  not  JU  to  sow 

Nor  wHIfee  tam'd  and  mended  by  the 


A  minister  is  termed  an  ecceeumel  preacher,  who 
presets*  only  on  certain  occasions ;  his  preechiag  at  a 
pantcular  piece,  or  a  certain  day  may  be  casual.    One 
acts  of  charity  may  be  scrannel ;  but  they  ought  ant 
lobe  cssaai;  •The  beneficence  ef  the  Roman  esaan 
roure  aad  consuls  was  merely  e**om*uu\'-- Joaaaaa 
What  wonder  if  eo  near 
Look!  Intervene,  and  notice,  or  object  new, 
Cases!  discourse  draws  on.— Mii/ros. 


TO  ADD,  JOIN,  UNITE,  COALESCE. 

Jda\  in  Latin  adds,  compounded  of  ed  end  as,  sJgafr 

fiee  to  put  to  an  object ;  jotnt  In  French  /otaaVs,  Lama 

*■«/«,  conies  frotii  jngnm  a  yoke,  and  the  Greek 


DaTaajb 


OCCA8ION,  OPPORTUNITY. 

Oaearrss,  In  Latin  secesre,  from  oc  or  si  and  coda 
la  fall,  aigntnea  thai  which  falla  in  tlte  way  eo  as  to 
produce  some  change :  emmrfusrf*,  In  I«ntln  ovvortu.- 
flttes,  from  opportunis  At,  signifies  the  thing  Uiet  hap- 
pens lit  for  tiw  purpose. 

These  terms  sre  applied  to  the  eventt  of  life ;  but 
the  eccseieu  la  tliat  which  determines  our  conduct,  and 
leaves  us  no  choice;  It  amounts  to  a  degree  of  necea 
efty :  the  opportunitp  la  that  which  invitee  to  action 
It  tempts  us  to  embrace  the  moment  for  taking  the 
amp.  We  do  things,  thcrefore,aa  the  occasion  requires, 
or  ee  the  opportunitp  offers.  There  are  many  occa- 
tkmi  on  which  a  man  to  called  upon  to  uphold  hla 
opinions.  There  are  but  few  opportunities  for  men 
la  general  to  distinguish  theaiservee.  The  eceesma 
*  *  •  upon  u« ;  tlie  opportunitp  is  what  we  aeck  or 
On  parilcular  occasions  It  is  necemary  for  a 
bder  to  be  severe;  •  Waller  preserved  and  won 
Ma  life  from  tboro  who  were  most  resolved  to  take  ir, 
and  in  nn  occasion  In  which  he  oucht  to  have  been 
;amhhhNM  to  have  mat  il  (to  rase  it).'— Olaubudo*. 
A  man  of  a  humane  aamosltlon  will  profit  ay  every 
.anseilaatts  to  show  hia  lenity  to  oflbndete;  « Every 
mm*  la  obliged  by  the  Supreme  Maker  of  the  nnlverve 
•s  Improve  ell  the  oppoHnniim  of  good  which  are 
aamnJed  him.'-JoaaaoM. 


ceW  to  yoke,  alg  nttylng  to  bring  into  dote  contact; 
imite,  In  Latin  aattus,  aartfefpte  of  eons,  from  i 
one.  Implies  to  make  into  one:  omIssss,  m  * 
Mslsrcs,  coni|iounded  of  es  or  ssa,  and  esnms  fffff 
eras rs,  signifies  to  grow  or  form  one's  self  together. 

We  add  by  af&xlng  a  part  of  oae  thing  to  aasxbea, 
eo  as  to  make  one  whole;  we  Jem  by  atlacJimg  mm 
whole  to  another,  so  that  they  may  adhere  la  pait> 
weeaita  by  putting  one  thing  to  onorher,ao  timtal 
their  |mrta  may  adhere  to  each  other;  thiiaw  csalemr 
by  coming  Into  nn  enlhe  cohesion  of  aO  their  pans, 

Jlddi**  hi  either  a  corporeal  or  spiritual  acthm; 
joining  la  mostly  sakl  of  corpoieal  objeem:  sairaas 
ami  coalescing  of  ankritual  objects.  We  add  a  what 
to  a  house  by  a  mechanical  process,  or  we  add  qaaaaf 
tics  togetlwr  by  cakuhuioa , 

Now,  beat  of  kings,  since  you  propose  to  send 

Such  bounteous  presents  to  your  Trojan  friend, 

Aid  yet  a  greater  at  our  Jmtm  request, 

One  which  he  values  more  than  all  the  rest; 

Give  him  the  Mr  Lavlnia  for  bit  bride.— Drrnam. 
We  join  two  houeee  together,  or  two  armies,  by  placing 
them  on  the  same  snot;  *Tlie  several  great  boamt 
which  compose  the  aolar  system  are  kept  from  joining 
together  at  tlie  common  centre  of  gravity  by  the  recti 
linear  nMithme  the  Author  nf  uetiue  has  anpresamtea 
each  of  them.'— Bxukbluy.  Peoubj  are  mnHsd  who 
are  bound  to  each  oilier  byaliniiarity  of  oplnmn,aeae> 
ment.  condition,  or  cJrcitnnjtauces;  'Two Bnglisbsmm 
meeting  at  Rome  or  Constantinople  soon  run  into  faanV 
liarlty.  And  lu  China  or  Japan,  Europeana 
think  their  being  so  a  aufhclcnt  reason  for  their  a 
I  ii  |tartlcu!ar  converse.'— Beau  lxy.  Panics  eL  __„_ 
when  they  agree  to  lay  aride  their  leading  daainctmee 
ofopliilor  so  aa  to  co-operate ;  *  The  Danes  had  base 
established  duifug  a  longer  period  la  England  than  la 
France ;  and  though  the  similarity  of  their  original  lan- 
guage to  that  of  the  Saxnna  invited  them  to  a  mesa 
early  coalition  with  the  natives,  they  had  fouud  as  yet 
ro  little  example  of  civilized  manners  among  the 
Engliab,  that  they  retained  all  their  ancient  forociqr.*— > 

llt'MK. 

Nothing  cen  he  added  Without  some  agent  to  p 
tlie  act  of  adding;  but  things  amy  be  joHud  by  c 
co  i  ill  mi  iii  contact ;  and  thhtga  will  unite  of  themselves 
which  have  an  aptitude  to  accordance ;  coaUtiom  U  tfmt 
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of  anion  which  arises  mostly  ffcrni  externa] 
The  eddftia*  of  quantities  produces  vast 
;  the  junction  of  streams  forms  greut  riven;  the 
of  famine*  or  states  constitutes  the>r  principal 


Who  are  not  united  in  affection;  no  two  things ean 
aoaleece, between  which  there  is  an  essential  difference, 
«r  the  slightest  discordance. 

Addition  is  opposed  to  subtraction;  junction  and 
bjuien,  to  division;  coalition,  to  distinction. 

TO  CONNECT,  COMBINE,  UNITS. 

The  idea  of  being  pot  together  fs  eorinnon  to  these 
terms,  bat  with  different  degrees  of  proximity.  To 
connect,  from  the  Latin  cennecto,  compounded  of  sen 
and  necte,  signifying  to  knit  together,  is  more  remote 
than  to  combine  (p.  Aeeociotion),  and  tills  than  to  unite 
(•.TV  add). 

VTbat  is  connected  and  csinMied  mains  dktftact, 
fcsjt  what  Is  wutsd  loses  aU  iiuHviduallty. 

Things  the  most  dissimilar  may  be  connected  or 
•ssxstMd ;  things  of  the  same  kind  only  can  be  united. 

Thing*  or  parsons  are  connected  more  or  less  se> 
notely  by  some  common  property  or  circumstance  that 


serves  s*  a  tie ;  4  A  right  opinion  is  that  which  eonuetto 
distant  troths  by  the  shortest  train  of  Intermediate  pro- 
positioos.'— JuHHSon.  Things  or  persons  are  combined 
■T  a  species  of  juncture ;  *  Fancy  enn  combine  the  ideas 
which  memory  has  treasured.'— 4UwsjwwoaTB. 
Things  or  persons  are  united  by  a  coalition ;  *  A  friend 
Is  he  with  whom  our  Interest  is  united:— Hawzbs- 
woaxsj.  Bounce  oscesaasstsd  by  meejw  of  a  common 
nasssgr :  the  armies  of  two  nations  are  combined;  two 
armies  of  the  same  nation  are  united. 
Trade,  marriage,  and  general  Intercourse  create  a 

Cnexiou  between  individuals;  co-operation  andslmt- 
l*y  of  tendency  are  grounds  for  combination:  entire 
Sjccor&Mice  leads  to  a  union.  It  is  dangerous  to  be 
jtmmftm  with  the  wicked  in  any  way ;  our  reputation, 
If  not  our  mu-%ks  must  be  tlie  sufferers  thereby.  The 
most  obnozkius  timbers  of  society  are  those  In  whom 
wealth,  talents,  influence,  and  a  lawless  ambition  are 
combined.  United  Is  an  epithet  that  should  apply 
equally  to  nations  and  famines;  the  sums  obedience 
la  laws  should  regulate  every  man  who  Bros  under  the 
ansae  government;  the  same  heart  should  animate 
jffety  breast;  the  same  spirit  shnuM  dictate  every 
notion  of  aveey  member  In  the  community,  who  has  a 
rrnvn^  loterest  in  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 

CONNECTED,  RELATED. 

Connected  t  s.  To  connect;  related,  from  relate,  In 
Latin  rrfiitas,  participle  of  refero  to  bring  back,  sig- 
sjajes  bnmahi  back  to  the  same  point 

These  terms  are  employed  in  the  moral  sense,  to 
express  an  affinity  between  subjects  or  matters  of 


Couutxiou  marks  affinity  In  an  indefinite  manner; 
*  It  is  odd  to  consider  the  connexion  between  despotism 
and  barbarity,  and  how  the  making  one  person  more 
than  man,  mnkes  the  rert  loss.,--Anoison.  Relation 
demotes  affinity  » n  a  specifick  maimer:  'Ail  mankind 
are  so  related,  that  care  is  to  be  taken,  in  thing*  to 
•Melt  all  an)  liable,  you  do  net  mention  what  concerns 
cam  hi  terms  which  shall  disgust  another.'— Stkxlb.< 
A  fswBfTfrrs  may  be  either  close  or  remote ;  u.  relation 
dareet  or  Indirect.  Wliat  is  connected  lias  some  com- 
snan  principle  on  which  it  ilepends:  what  is  related 
ftjuesmne  likeness  with  the  object  to  which  It  Is  related: 
iHs  a  part  of  some  whole. 

TO  AFFIX,  SUBJOIN,  ATTACH,  ANNEX. 

jfJU.ln  Latin  *iU«*,piirticlplenf  cjfce,  compounded 
Of  •/  or  ad  end  figo  m  fix,  signifies  to  fix  to  a  thing ; 
uukjoiH  is  compounded  flf  **»  and  join,  signify  ngto 
Jain  to  the  tower  or  farther  extrmufty  of  a  body , 
attach,  u-  To  adhere;  annex,  In  Latitt  annexuet  nartl- 
alaieof  amnacto%  coiii}MNiudeil  of  as  or  ad  and  necte  to 
fait,  signifies  to  knit  or  tie  to  a  thing. 

Tbajtsisto  put  anything  as  an  essential  to  nny 
Whole;  to  embjoin  is  to  put  any  thing  as  a  subordinate 
asjtto^wbote:  in  the  former  case  the  part n  which 


it  is  put  is  notspeeifted;  la  the  Tatter  the  syfJable  sail 
specifies  the  extremity  aa  the  part :  to  attach  Is  to  maU 
one  thing  adhere  to  another  as  aa  accompaniment ;  aa 
amiss  in  to  bring  things  into  a  general  connexion  wit* 
each  ether. 

A  two  is  ejtesd  to  a  book;  a  few  lines  ana  eub 
toned  to  a  letter  by  way  of  postscript;  we  irisst 
blame  to  a  person;  a certain  territory  is  annexed  to  a 


Letters  are  affixed  to  words  in  order  to  modify  tbeji 
sense,  or  names  are  affixed  to  ideas;  *  He  that  has  sea* 
tied  in  his  mind  determined  ideas,  with  names  affixed 
to  them,  will  be  able  to  discern  their  differences  one 
from  another.*— Locke.  It  is  necessary  10  subjoin  re- 
marks to  what  requires  illustration ;  '  In  justice  to  the 
opinion  which  I  would  wish  to  Impress  of  the  amiable 
character  of  Fisitlratux,  I  subjoin  to  this  paper  boom 
explanation  or  the  word  tyrant.1— Ccmscbxamb.  We 
are  apt  from  prejudice  or  particular  circumstances  to 
attach  disgrace  to  certain  professions,  which  are  not 
only  useful  but  important ;  '  As  our  nature  is  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  attached  by  so  many  strong  con- 
nexions to  the  world  of  sense,  and  enjoying  a  canmn- 
Blcstton  so  feeble  and  distant  with  dm  world  of  apings, 
we  need  fear  no  danger  from  cultivating  intafssjssjse 
vrith  the  ratter  as  much  sa  possible.'— Biumu  Payer* 
are  annexed  by  way  of  appendix  id  some  important 


Itbiimr<t>pertoOlxopprobiioosepribelstoanyeoa»> 
munliy  of  persona  on  account  of  their  calling  to  life* 
Men  are  not  always  scrupulous  about  the  means  of 
cassetur  others  to  their  interest,  when  their  ambktoue 
views  are  to  be  forwarded.  Every  station  in  lite,  above 
that  of  extreme  indigence,  has  certain  prwussjes  am 
uexmi  to  it.  but  none  greater  than  those  which  are  en- 
Joyed  by  the  middling  elanses;  'The evils  inseparahbr 
annexed  to  the  present  condition  are  numerous  aa* 
aiBietfve.*— ioaxaon. 

TO  ffTICK,  CLEAVE,  ADHERE. 

Stick,  in  Saxon  sties**  Low  German  sfcfou  m 
connected  with  tiw  Latin  etigo,  Greek  ripe  to  prick 
cleave,  in  Baxoo  cleofen,  Low  German  kllven,  Dental 
klaeve,  is  connected  with  our  words  glue  and  lime, 
hi  Latin  gluten,  Greek  sdAAa  lime;  adhere,  n.  T| 
attach. 

To  otick  ex  pusses  more  than  to  cleave,  and  f teres 
than  adhere:  tilings  are  made  to  stick  ettlier  by  ind* 
sum  into  the  substance,  or  through  the  intervention  of 
some  glutinous  matter;  they  are  made  to  cleave  and) 
adhere  by  the  Intervention  or  some  foreign  body ;  what 
stUks,  therefore,  becomes  so  fast  Joined  ss  to  render 
the  bodies  inseparable;  what  cleaves  and  adherte  h) 
less  tightly  bound,  and  more  ensity  separable. 

Two  pieces  of  clay  will  sties  together  by  the  hi 
corporation  of  I  he  substance  In  the  two  parte;  paper 
is  made  to  otick  to  paper  by  means  of  glue :  the 
tongue  In  a  certain  state  will  eleeve  to  the  roof  Of 
the  mouth :  paste,  or  even  occasional  moisture,  wfl 
make  soft  substances  adhere  to  each  other,  or  to  heri 
bodies.  Animals  otick  to  bodies  by  means  of  their 
claws ;  persons  In  the  moral  sense  cleave  to  each  other 
bv  never  parting  company:  nrd  they  adhere  to  eaefi 
other  by  uniting  their  interests. 

Stieh  is  employed  fur  the  nwet  part  on  famnlarinjV 
Jects,  but  is  sometimes  spplied  to  moral  objects 
Adieu,  then,  O  my  jnul'a  far  better  part, 
Thy  image  sticks  en  close 
That  the  blood  follows  from  nry  rending  heart. 
Devon*. 

{tempo  and  adhere  are  peenHnrly  proper  fee  the  nssssj 


Gold  and  his  gains  no  more  employ  hie  mind, 
But,  rii  iving  o'er  ihe  billows  with  the  wind, 
Cleave*  to  one  faithful  plank,  and  leaves  the  rest 

behind — Rows. 
That  there  's  a  God  from  nature's  voice  Is  dear; 
And  yet,  what  errours  to  this  truth  adhere  t 

JXNTMe 

FOLLOWER,  ADHERENT,  FARTWAN. 
A  follower  Is  one  who  foUawe  a  person  pnerejh/j 
an  adherent  h  one  who  adheres  to  his  cause ;  a  vortioa* 
hi  the  folle-ver  of  a  party:  tim follower  follows  «*** 
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At  person,  the  interests,  or  Um  principles  of  any  one: 
(■us,  toe  retinue  of  a  nobleman,  or  the  friend*  of  a 
Statesman,  or  the  friend*  of  any  nan**  opinion*  may 
It  fly  fed  hU  followers ; 

The  mourn fuJ  followers,  with  assistant  care, 
The  iroaning  hero  to  hi*  chariot  bear.— Por*. 
The  adherent  l«  that  kind  of  follower  who  espouses 
•he  intereets  of  another,  ae  the  adherents  of  Chnrie*  L ; 
•  With  Addison,  the  wit*,  hi*  adherents  and  foUowere, 
were  certain  to  concur.'— Johnsoh.  A  foUswer  fol- 
lows near  or  tt  a  distance ;  but  the  adherent  Is  always 
near  at  hand ;  the  partisan  bang*  on  or  keeps  st  a  cer- 
tain distance:  \h*  follower  follows  from  various  mo- 
tive*; the  adherent  adhere*  from  a  perannal  motive; 
the  partisan,  from  a  partial  motive;  'They  (the  Ja- 
cobin*) then  proceed  In  argument,  a*  if  all  those  who 
disapprove  or  their  new  abuse*  must  of  course  be  par- 
tisans of  the  old.1— Buskb.  Charles  I.  had  as  many 
adJUrr*ua*belmdf»U6W4Tt;  the  rebel*  had  as  many 
partisans  as  they  had  adherents. 

TO  ADDUCE,  ALLEGE,  ASSIGN,  ADVANCE. 
Adduce,  la  Latin  adduce,  compounded  of  ad  and 
eto*  to  lead,  tbjnule*  to  bring  forward*,  or  for  •  thing; 


ge,  fci  Preach  aUeguar,  in  Latin  aUcge,  com- 
pounded of  al  or  ad  aud  lego,  In  Greek  Xfy»  to  speak, 
sjaalfles  to  speak  for  a  thing  ^assign,  In  French  as- 
signer,  Latin  assigns,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and 
segno  to  sign  or  mark  out,  signifies  to  *et  apart  for  a 
purpose;  advance  comes  from  the  Latin  advent*,  com- 
pounded  of  ad  and  vents  to  come,  or  cause  to  come, 
signifying  to  bring  forward  a  thing. 

An  argument  is  adduced;  a  (aet  or  a  charge  is 
uBoged;  a  reason  is  assigned;  a  position  or  an 
•pinion  Is  advanced.  What  is  adduced  tend*  to  cor- 
roborate or  invalidate;  'I  have  said  that  Cobras  ad- 
duces neither  oral  nor  written  authority  against  Christ's 
aairactes.*— CoHtanLSJiD.  What  Is  alUgsd  tend*  to 
artminate  or  exculpate;  'The  criminal  alleged  In  his 
defence,  that  what  he  had  done  was  to  raise  mirth. 
tnd  to  avoid  ceremony.'— Adduo*.  What  is  assigned 
lends  to  Justify ;  » If  we  consider  what  providential 
reason*  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  particular*, 
ere  ehall  find  that  the  numbers  of  the  Jews,  their  dis- 
persion and  adherence  to  their  religion,  have  furnished 
every  age,  and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the 
strongest  arguments  for  the  Christian  faith. '— Addi- 
son. What  Is  advanced  tend*  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate; 'I  have  heard  of  one  that,  having  advanced 
tome  erroneous  doctrine*  of  philosophy,  refused  to  sec 
She  experiments  by  which  they  were  confuted.'-- Jona- 
Whoever  discusses  disputed  point*  must  have 


i  to  adduce  in  favour  of  bis  principles:  cen- 
tares  should  not  be  passed  where  nothing  improper 
tan  be  alleged:  a  conduct  is  absurd  for  which  no 
reason  can  be  assigned:  those  who  advance  what 
they  cannot  maintain  expose  their  Ignorance  as  much 
as  their  folly. 

The  reaaoner  adduces  facta  lu  proof  of  what  he  has 
sutuanced.  The  accuser  alleges  circumstance*  in 
jupport  of  hi*  charge,  The  philosophical  investigator 
stsstgns  causes  for  particular  phenomena. 

Jye  may  controvert  what  is  adduced  or  advanced; 
we  may  deny  what  It  alleged,  and  question  what  is 
assigned. 

TO  ADHERE,  ATTACH. 
Adhere,  from  the  French  adherer,  Latin  adhewes,  la 
sjsjDpounded  of  ad  and  tow  to  stick  close  to;  attack, 
B*  French  attacker,  I*  compounded  of  al  or  ad  ami 
anal  or  tench,  both  which  come  from  the  Latin  tango 
It  touch,  signifying  to  come  so  near  a*  to  touch. 
A  thing  I*  adherent  by  the  union  which  nature  pro- 
;  it  i*  attached  by  arbitrary  tie*  which  keep  It 
to  another  thing.    Glutinou*  bodies  are  ant  to 


eteaef 
onVurs 


j  to  every  thing  they  touch:  a  smaller  building 

fi  sometimes  attached  to  a  larger  by  a 


Other  mode  of  communication. 

What  adheres  to  a  thing  ii  closely  Joined  to  Its  out- 
ward surface ;  but  what  b  aUached  may  be  fastened 
as  it  by  the  Intervention  of  a  third  body.  There  is  a 
andversal  adhesion  In  all  the  particles  or  matter  one  to 
Mother:  the  salt*  of  a  vessel  are  attached  to  a  mast 
by  aaeaaa  of  ropes;  'The  play  which  Oils  paihetkk 


srologue 
Luberiui 


attacked  to.  wtt  a  comedy,  tai  * 
lua  took  dm  character  of  a  slave/— Coaar*- 

UAMP 

In  a  figurative  sense,  the  analogy  Is  kept  up  in  the) 
urn  of  these  two  word*.  Adherence  is  a  mode  of 
conduct;  attachment  a  stale  of  feeling.  We  adhere 
to  opinion*  which  we  are  determined  not  to  renounce); 
1  The  Arm  adherence  of  tlie  Jews  to  their  religion  »  ao 
leas  lemarkabte  than  their  numbers  and  dispersion.'— 
Annison.  We  are  attached  to  opinion*  for  which  our 
feeling*  are  strongly  piesjossemed.  It  hi  the  character 
of  obstinacy  to  adhere  to  a  line  or  conduct  after  it  m 
proved  to  be  injurious:  some  person*  are  not  to  at 
attached  by  the  ordinary  ties  of  relationship  or  friend- 
ship; 'The  conqueror  seems  to  have  bona  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  strength  which  the  now  govemm*at 
might  derive  from  a  clergy  more  closely  aUuched  a* 
hiuitelf.'— Trnwarrr.      , 


ADHESION,  ADHERENCE. 
These  terms  are  both  derived  from  the  verb  adfcir*, 


e  expressing  the  proper  or  figurative 
ler  the  moraf 


moral  i 

There  to  a  power  of  adhesien  in  all  glutinous  bodies; 
1  We  softer  equal  pain  from  the  nertwaetoaa  adhesion 
of  nnweleome  images,  as  from  the  evanescence  eC 
those  which  are  pleasing  tnd  oneful.'— Jeamoti 
There  is  a  disposition  for  adherence  in  steady  misjaat 
*  Bhakspeare's  adherence  to  general  nature  nan  exaenec 
him  to  the  censure  of  critieks,  who  form  their  Judge 
meat*  upon  narrower  principle*.*— Joanaoa. 

ADJACENT,  ADJOINING,  CONTIGUOUS 
Adjacent,  in  Latin  adjacens,  participle  of  adjacm,  ft 
compounded  of  ad  and  jsr m  to  lie  near ;  adjaming,  at 
the  word*  imply,  signifies  being  Joined  together ;  cm 
tigueus,  in  French  contigu*  Latin  eoniiguus.  comes 
from  continga  or  cen  and  tangs,  signifying  tb  touch 
close. 

What  Is  adjutant  maybe  separated  altogether  by  the 
intervention  of  some  third  object;  'They  have  beam 
beating  up  for  volunteers  tt  York,  and  Um  towns  ad- 
jacent; but  nobody  will  I1*l'-Grxjivii.lb.  What  it 
adjoining  must  touch  In  some  part;  *A*  he  happens  it 
have  no  estate  adjoining  equal  to  hi*  own.  hi*  oppres- 
sions are  often  borne  without  resistance.1— Jonnooa. 
What  is  contiguous  must  be  fitted  to  touch  entirely  on 
one  side ;'  We  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundaries  of  a 
wood  which  fay  contiguous  to  a  plain.1— Smii. 
Lands  are  ea>t9*C  to  a  house  or  a  town;  fields  are 
adjoining  to  each  other;  booses  contiguous  to  each 

EWTHET,  ADJECTIVE. 

Epithet  Is  the  technical  term  of  the  rhetorician :  mar 

jectittt  that  of  the  vnunmarmn.    The  same  word  la  aa 

epithet  as  It  qualffts  the  tense;  it  Is  aa  adjective  salt 

t*  a  part  of  •pecch:  thus  in  the  phrase  'Alexander  the 


Great,'  great  is  mi  epw'AsC.  laa 

Alexander  in  dlsiinetfeM  ftoro  all  other  pereims 


His 


an  adjective  as  it  exnrejas*  a  quality  in  daainctioa 
from  the  noun  Alexander,  wvich  denote*  n  thing.  Tat 
epithet  hMcnr  Is  the  word  rdded  by  way  of  oreameat 
to  the  diction;  the  adject**,  fkom  udjoctimm,  fa  the 
word  added  to  the  noun  a*  its  tajMed***,  aad  made 
subservient  to  it  in  ail  Its  inflections.  When  we  are 
estimating  the  merile  of  any  one's  style  or  composi- 
tion, we  should  speak  of  the  epithets  he  uses;  whoa 
we  are  talking  of  words,  their  dependencies,  and  rela- 
tions, we  should  sneak  of  adjectives:  an  epithet  hi 
either  gentle  or  harsh,  an  adjective  U  either  a  noun  or 
a  pronoun  adjective. 

All  adjectives  am  epithets,  bat  all  apUheU  art  not 
adjectives;  thus  In  Virgil's  Pater  JBnsas,  the  paler  b 
an  epithet,  but  not  an  adjective. 

TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPARATE,  DISTDfOUDB. 
Abstract,  v.  Abssnt;  separata,  In  Latin  sepwaMv 
participle  of  sevtrv,  1*  compounded  of  •«  ana  pare  tt 
dispose  apart,  signifying  to  put  thine*  asnnder,  Ov  at  t 
distance  from  each  other:  eUetingaieh,  in  French  du 
tinguer,  Latin  distinguo,  I*  compounded  of  the  teat 
ladvepejonltettfart 
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»l|y<ng  to  five  different  marks  by  which  they  nay  bt 
known  from  each  other. 

Abstract  is  used  iu  the  moral  eenae  only :  separate 
umstiy  In  a  physical  nense;  dMtinruua  either  In  a 
moral  iir  |dryeiuil  sense:  we  eseCract  what  wo  wish  to 
ngard  particularly  and  individually ;  we  separate  what 
We  wish  not  to  he  united;  we  distinguish  what  we 
Vdsh  not  10  confound.  The  mind  performs  the  office 
oT  abstraction  lor  iuelf;  separating  and  dioiinguish- 
img  are  exerted  on  external  object*,*  Arraiigemeut, 
place,  lime,  and  drcumstaiices  serve  to  separate;  the 
Mew  formed  of  tilings,  the  outward  marks  attached 
le  them,  the  qualities  aurlbttted  to  them,  serve  to  die- 


tmguish. 
By  thee 


By  the  operation  of  abstraction  the  salad  creates  for 
kaatr  a  multitude  of  new  ideas:  in  the  act  of  separa- 
tion bodies  are  removed  from  each  other  by  distance 
of  place :  in  Uie  net  of  distinguishing  objects  are  dis- 
severed in  be  similar  or  dissimilar.  Qualities  are  ab- 
stracted from  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  inherent: 
count ile«  are  separated  by  mountains  or  seas:  their 
iababiiants  are  disthtguishsd  by  their  dress,  language, 
or  manners.  The  mind  Is  never  less  abstracted  from 
toe's  friends  than  when  separated  from  them  by  1m- 
xeense  oceans:  it  requires  a  keen  eye  to  distinguish 
objects  that  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Volatile  persons  vastly  abstract  their  minds  from  the 
Brat  solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  on  trifling  objects  tbat 
pass  before  them ;  *  We  ought  to  abstract  our  minds 
Irom  the  observation  of  an  excellence  In  those  we  con- 
verse with,  till  we  have  received  some  good  informa- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  their  mind*.'— Stbklb.  An 
■asocial  temper  leads  some  men  to  separate  themselves 
Irom  all  their  companions;  *  It  is  an  eminent  Instance 
Of  Newton's  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind  that 
be  was  able  to  separate  knowledge  from  those  weak- 
Besses  by  which  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced.*— 
JosjRSOR.  An  absurd  ambition  leads  others  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  eccentricities;  *  Foniendle, 
M  his  panegyrick  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  closes  a  long 
enumeration  of  that  philosopher's  virtues  aad  attain- 
ments with  an  observation  that  he  was  not  distin- 
gmiiktd  tram  other  men  by  any  singularity  either 
natural  or  aflfectedV— Johxson. 


TO  DEDUCT,  SUBTRACT. 

XW«fi,  from  the  Latin  deductus  participle  of  sV 
dues,  and  subtract,  iom  smbtractum  participle  of  snb- 
traua\  have  both  the  sense  of  taking  from,  but  the 
Ibrmer  Is  used  In  a  general,  and  the  latter  in  a  technical 
ssnse.  He  who  makes  an  <atiuiate  is  obliged  to  sWart  ; 
he  who  makes  a  calculation  is  obliged  to  subtract. 

The  tradesman  deducts  what  has  been  paid  from 
What  remains  due;  'The  popish  clergy  look  to  them- 
selves the  whole  residue  of  the  intestate's  estate,  after 
Che  two-thirds  of  the  wife  and  children  were  deducted.* 
«— ftLACKSTOKB.  The  accountant  subtracts  small  sums 
fsom  the  gross  amount;  *  A  codicil  Is  a  supplement  to 
■  wW,  being  tor  its  explanation  or  alteration,  or  to 
snake  some  addltioo  to  or  else  some  subtraction  from 
the  former  dispositions  of  the  testator.'— Blackstob  a. 


TO  SEPARATE,  SEVER,  DISJOIN,  DETACH. 

Wbanrver  is  united  or  Joined  la  any  way  may  be 

esssrsrss'  (v.  fb  subtract),  be  the  junction  natural  or 

astnVtal;  'Can  a  body  be  Inflammable  from  which  it 


would  nozzle  a  cbymist  to  separata  an  inflammable 
sagi vdient  r— Bot  lb.  Tose»er,wh4oblsbotavBria- 
tfoaof  the  verb  to  separate,  Is  a  mode  of  separating 
■Mural  bodies,  or  bodies  naturally  Joined : » To  men- 
tion only  that  species  of  shell-neb  thai  grow  to  the  sur- 
face of  several  rocks,  and  Immediately  die  upon  their 
being  eavcred  from  the  place  where  they  grow.*— 
Anarton.  We  may  separate  In  part  or  entirely;  we 
seesr  entirely:  we  separate  with  or  without  violence ; 
we  sever  with  violence  only:  we  may  separata  nepers 
which  have  been  nested  together,  or  fruits  which  have 
_ 't  head  to  steered  from  tlm  body, 


i  but  the  head  Is  severed  from  the  body, 
at  a  branch  from  the  trunk.  There  Is  the  same  dis- 
tinction between  these  terms  in  their  moral  application ; 
•They  (the  French  republicans)  never  have  aban- 
eVMs\aad  never  will  abandon,  their  old  steady  maxim 

.•  vide  Abbe  Girard:  "Distbtguertseparer." 


of  separating  the 

Bunas. 


from  their  fovenuueaA.'^ 


Better  I  were  distract; 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever' d  from  my  griefs, 

SUAXSTSAJLB. 

To  separata  may  be  said  of  things  which  are  only  re- 
motely connected ;  disjoin,  which  signifies  to  destroy  • 
junction,  is  ssld  of  thing*  which  are  so  Intimately  con- 
nected tbat  they  might  be  Joined ;  *In  times 
"  *       '  from     "   ' 


gious,  so  disjoined  1 
scarcely  be  loir  ' 
ments,  has  prev 

-*r — volitating  .        .  „ 

We  separate  as  convenience  requires;  we  may/ 


scarcely  be  Imagined  any  communication  of  seouV 
ments,  has  prevailed  a  general  and  uniform  expectation 
of  pronlitating  God  by  corporeal  austerities/— Jobjh 


separate  in  a'right  or  a  wrong  manner :  we  mostly  Us-  •* 
join  things  which  ought  to  remain  joined :  we  separata 
syllables  In  order  to  distinguish  them,  but  they  are 
sometimes  disjoined  In  writing  by  an  accidental 
erasure.  To  attach,  which  signifies  to  destroy  a  coo 
tract,  has  an  Intermediate  sense  between  separate  ami 
disjoin,  applying  to  bodies  which  are  neitlier  so  loosely- 
connected  as  the  former,  nor  so  closely  ss  Hie  latter: 
we  separate  things  that  directly  meet  in  no  point;  we 
disjotn  those  which  meet  In  every  point;  we  detach 
those  things  which  meet  in  one  point  only ;  '  The  seve- 
ral parts  of  It  are  detached  one  Aom  the  other,  and  yet 
join  again,  one  cannot  tell  how.'— Popb.  Sometimes 
the  word  detach  has  a  moral  application,  as  to  detach 
persons,  that  is,  the  minds  of  persons,  from  their  party : 
so  likewise  detached,  in  distinction  from  a  connected 
piece  of  composition ;  <  A§  for  the  detached  rhapsodies 
which  Lyeargus  in  more  early  times  brought  with  Mai 
out  of  Asia,  they  must  have  been  exceedingly  impar* 
feet,*— Cumbbblaxb. 

TO  DISJOINT,  DISMEMBER. 

Disjoint  signifies  to  separate  at  the  Joint;  dunaentfer 
stenifies  to  separate  the  members. 

The  terms  here  spoken  of  derive  their  dlstiact 
meanlng  and  application  from  the  signification  of  the 
words  joint  and  member.  A  limb  of  the  body  may  be 
disjointed  If  It  be  so  put  out  of  the  Ariel  that  It  canaet 
act;  but  the  body  itself  is  dismembered  when  the  eat 
ferent  limbs  or  parts  are  separated  from  each  other. 
So  in  the  metaphorical  sense  our  Ideas  are  said  to  be 
disjointed  when  they  are  so  thrown  out  of  their  order 
that  they  do  not  fall  In  with  one  another ;  and  Mag 
dome  are  said  to  be  atsweutbsrtd  where  any  part  off 
parts  are  separated  from  the  rest; 

Along  the  woods,  along  the  moorish  fens, 

Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm, 


And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed  cliffs. 

TnoMson. 
Where  shall  I  find  his  corpse!  What  earth  sustains 
His  trunk  dtsmemtbered  and  his  cold  remains? 

Damn* 
And  yet,  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past, 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolv'd 
With  new  flush'd  hopes  to  run  the  giddy  round, 
Tbouso*. 


4  The  kingdom  of  East  Saxony  was  dismembered  from 
►fElnt/- 


tbat  of  1 


-flOKB. 


TO  ADDICT,  DEVOTE,  APPLY. 

Addict,  In  Latin  addictus,  participle  of  addicat  earn 

minded  of  ad  and  eVes,  signifies  to  sneak  or  declare  k» 

favour  of  a  thing,  to  exert  one's  self  In  Its  favour, 

denote.  In  Latin  assets*,  participle  of  dovoveoj  stent- 


,  participle  o 
ilutions  for  a 


Bounded  of  ad  and  eVor,  signifies  to  sneak  or  declare  fct 
ravm      -     —  -       —  ■    -    - 

flee  to  vow  or  make  resolutions  for  a  tiling ;  eppiu,  1 
French  appliouer,  Latin  applko,  m  compounded  of 
ap  or  ad  aad  piics,  signifying  to  knit  or  Join  one's  sshf 
to  a  thing. 

To  addict  m  to  indulge  one's  self  in  any  psrttcelar 
practice ;  to  devote  Is  to  direct  one's  powers  and  meaae 
to  any  particular  pursuit;  to  opptu  Is  to  employ  oae1* 
time  or  attention  about  any  object.  Men  are  addicted 
to  vices:  they  devote  their  talents  to  the  acquirement 
of  any  art  or  science:  they  apply their  minds  to  the 
investigation  of  a  subject 

Children  begin  early  to  addict  themselves  to  lying 
when  they  have  any  thing  to  conceal.  People  who 
are  demoted  to  their  appetites  are  burdensome  in  thesa* 
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setves,  and  to  an  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
Wafeever  aseJfc*  Mi  tnfnd  to  the  cmitemntatlon  of 
nature,  and  the  works  of  creation,  will  feel  Wmeerf 
impressed  wtah  sublime  and  reverential  Ideas  of  the 


We  ate  addicted  to  a  thing  from  an  irresistible 


pension  or  propensity;  *  At  the  pleasures  of  luxury 

expensive,  they  \      " 

f»n  raising  " 
methods  of  rapneli  _    .     . . 

We  are  devoted  to  a  thing  from  a  strong  but  settled 


put  those  who  arc  addicted  to 
fresh  supplies  of  money  by  aU  the 


an  very  expensive, 
torn  upon  raising ; 

■  of  rapaciousness  ana  corruption.'- Ammsoh. 


to  it;  Persons  who  hsvs  denoted  them- 
elres  to  God  are  venerable  to  aU  who  fear  him.*— 
Si  sulky.  We  a»»ln  to  a  thing  from  a  sense  of  its 
uttlty;  *Tully  has  observed  thai  a  lamb  no  sooner 
alb  fross  its  mother,  but  immediately,  and  of  its  own 
ascord,  it  offlie*  itself  to  the  teak'- Aomsojl  We 
sjasVst  ourselves  to  study  by  yieldinc;  to  our  passion  for 
It;  we  Scoots  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  king  and 
country  by  employing  ail  our  powers  to  their  benefit: 
business  by  giving  U  all  the  time  and 


sjtsoUou  that  it  requires.' 


Addict  is  seldomer  used  In  a  goad  than  In  a  bad 
sense;  demote  Is  mostly  employed  In  a  good  sense; 
ejpjp  In  an  indifierent  sense. 

TO  ADDRESS,  AffLY. 
4ds>fss  Is  compounded  of  ad  and  dress,  In  Spanish 
eVrecar,  Latin  cYrtsi,  preterit  of  dirt  go  to  direct,  sig- 
mprlng  to  direct  one's  self  to  an  object;  asjrfy,  v.  Te 

An  ae*V*ss  le  hnmediately  directed  from  one  party 
en  another,  either  personally  or  by  wrltiug;  an  es- 
nUcktien  may  be  made  through  the  medium  of  a  third 
person.  An  address  may  be  made  for  an  Indifferent 
purpose  or  without  any  express  object ;  but  aa  apnU- 
setts*  is  always  occasioned  by  eeme  serious  circum- 


r  e  addreee  those  In  whom 
*|May  are  the  tocoovenkncee  wbieh  happen  from  the 
r  of  s^drsss,  In  common  speech,  he- 


tsTBtil 


persons  of  the  same  or  different  quality.*— 
a.  We  omnia  to  thorn  to  whom  we  wish  to 
,.  enleato  some  object  of  peroneal  interest ;  »Thne 
.  the  words  of  lordship,  honour,  and  grace,  are  only 
aaesjMoastoamu  thetthekmg  beeeedered  him  to 
hjieeJled  so,  but  aoevldeness  that  there  is  aay  tiling  In 
bisantJT  that  would  give  the  man,  who  apptue  to  lam. 
Shoes  Ideas  without  the  creation  of  Us  master.1— 
8tkbi.i.  An  addreee  therefore  may  he  made  without 
an  application;  and  an  application  may  bo  made  by 
1  of  an  addreee. 


It  Is  a  privilege  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  the 
subject  may  addreee  the  monarch,  and  apptn  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.  We  cannot  pom  through,  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  without  heir*  continually  ad- 
dressed by  beggars,  who  esnJy  for  the  relief  of  arti- 
ficial more  than  for  real  wants.  Men  in  power  are 
always  exposed  to  be  pubKcWy  addreeeed  by  persons 
who  wish  to  obtrude  their  omiitous  upon  titoce,  ami  to 
have  perpetual  egnlicaUeme  from  these  who  solicit 


Aa  SMbfress  may  be  rude  or  civil,  an  application 
ma*  be  frequent  or  urgent.  It  ■ImperUnejii  to  seUrsss 
any  one  with  whom  we  are  not  acquainted,  aniens  ws 
nave  aay  reason  for  making  an  application  to  them. 

TO  ATTEHB  TO,  MUTT>,  KEOAKD,  BED, 
NOTICE. 

Jtttend,  In  French  sfcsuaVs,  Latin  offends,  eom- 
ded  of  st  or  ad  and  lends  to  stretch,  signifies' to 
ih  or  bend  the  mind  to  n  thing;  wind,  from  the 


Esrmd,  signifies  to  have  Hi  the  mind ;  regard,  In 
h  re/sr^,  eomnonnded  of  re  and  g  erder,  Comes 
he  German  woaren  to  see  or  took  at,  signifying 
to  took  upon  again  or  with  attention ;  seed,  In 


t,  signifying 

In  German 

all  probability  comes  from  aire,  and  the 

ftetln  video  to  see  or  pay  attention  to ;  notice^  from  the 
s)efJn  notitfa  knowledge,  signifies  to  get  the  knowledge 
0T  or  have  fn  one's  mfnd. 

'  The  Idea  of  fixing  the  mind  on  an  object  Is  common 
to  all  these  terms.    As  this  Is  the  characteristick  of 
attentien.attend  is  the  generic*:,  the  rest  are  speclfick 
ssrjns.    We  attend  In  minding,  retarding,  heeding.  ' 
ami  nerirflv,  •*!  «&»  »  many  cases  In  which  these 


words  are  not  employed.  To  mini  »  to  attend  top 
thing,  so  that  K  may  not  he  forgotten ;  to  regard  Is  an 
look  on  a  thing  as  of  Importance  ;*  to  heed  Is  to  ■ffaei 
fe  n  thing  from  n  principle  of  caution ;  to  notice  h)  to 
think  on  that  which  strikes  the  senses. 


We  attend  to  a  ipeaker  when  we  hear  and  i  _ ._ 
stand  his  words ;  *  Conversation  will  naturally  furnfan 
ns  with  hints  which  we  did  not  attend  rs,  and  make) 
us  enjoy  other  inen*s  ports  and  reflections  as  well  On 
our  own.*— A  nmsoN.  Ws  mind  what  is  said  when  wa 
beer  It  in  mind ; 

Cease  to  request  me,  let  us  mind  our  way, 
Another  song  requires  another  day.— Devon*. 
We  regard  what  to  said  by  dwelling  em 
It;  « The  vote*  of  reason  is  store  tolw  t 
the  bent  of  any  present 
Is  given  to    * 

Ah !  why  was  ruin  so  attractive  made, 
Or  why  rond  man  so  easily  betray*d  T 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along. 
The  gentle  voice  of  peace  or  pleasure's  songt 
Coiuffs. 
JfsCics  is  taken  of  what  posses  outwardly ;  *  I  beUsva 
that  the  knowledge  of  Drydsa  was  gleaned  from  scc4- 
dente!  intelligence  and  various  conversation,  by  vfeft- 
lance  that  permlued  nothing  to  (joss  without  «•*«#. '— 
Joajdon.  Children  sliould  always  attend  wbea  spoken 
to,  and  vdnd  wliat  is  ssM  to  tliem ;  they  should  regard 
the  counsels  of  tlieir  parents,  so  as  to  make  them  law 
rule  of  their  conduct,  end  heed  tlieir  warnings  ao  aa  to 
avoid  the  evil ;  they  should  notice  what  passes  befeae 
them  so  as  to  apply  U  to  some  useful  purpose,    k  le  a 
part  of  politeness  to  attend  U  every  minute  circum- 
stance which  affects  the  comfort  mid  convenience  el 
those  witli  whom  we  associate :  racu  who  am  actuated 
by  any  passion  seldom  psy  any  regard  to  the  diets  anj 
of  conscience;  nor  heed  the  unfavourable  IwousskH 
which  their  conduct  makes  on  othem ;  for  In  fact  thsg 
seldom  thiak  what  is  mid  of  them  to  be  worth,  loaf 


TO  ATTEND,  &EAHKEN,  LISTEN. 

Attend*  e.  Te  attend  te ;  hearken,  in  German  aervaan, 
Is  an  intensive  of  htren  m  hear ;  Jutes  probably  cosaes 
from  theGermaa  Mstsn  to  hut  after,  hsraasa  fiWcesn/ 
springs  from  an  eager  desire  to  hear. 

Attend  lea  mental  action ;  eecrtsa  aeth  eoraeeaal 
and  mental ;  listen  sfmply  corporeal.  To  attend  m  to 
have  the  mmd  engaged  on  what  we  lieer ;  to  eecriten 
snd  lieten  nre  to  strive  to  hear.  People  attend  when 
they  are  addressed ; 

Hush'd  winds  the  topmost  branches  scarcely  bend, 

As  If  thy  tuneful  song  they  did  attend.— Derosa 
They  hearken  to  what  is  mid  by  others;  'What  a 
deluge  of  lust,  and  fraud,  and  violence  would  in  a  Uula 
Urns  overflow  the  whote  nation.  If  these  wa*  advocates 
for  morality  (the  freethinkers)  were  uatvetsally  laws; 
easd  to.'— Bbbulbt.   Men  iwlsn  to  what  passes  aej 


Wane  Chaos  hueVd  stands  Vetening  to  the  noise, 

And  wonders  at  confusion  not  bis  own.— Dawns. 

It  is  elwejrs  proper  to  attena\  and  mostly  of  Impor- 
tance to  assrftea,  but  frequently  improper  to  Uetrn. 
The  mind  that  w  occupied  with  another  oejeet  cstmot 
attend,'  wearenMdepposed  toJUsrsmwhenUmUussi 
does  not  appear  Intotestfag:  curiosity  often  impsh)  to 
burning  to  whet  does  not  concern  the  listener. 

Lietm  is  tonniitoiu  used  nsiiraUveiy  for  fceaii'M', 
so  as  to  attend:  It  Is  aeceesary  at  all  Umea  to  kietem,  to 
the  dictates  of  reeson.  lib  of  great  imporumeeisra 
lestfosrtostteWtotherulmthmsm  IsJdaoma:  k  to 
enamtial  tor  young  people  in  eenerai  to  aseHhm  in  the 
eomwals  of  their  elders,  and  toiunaa  toahaedianmt' 
ttoaa  of  consctonee. 

TO  HEAB,  BBASKEN,  CRTO^KAJt 
Teaser  Is  properly  the  act  of  the  ear;  n  toaamej 
times  totslly  abstracted  from  the  nrind,  when  we)  anew 
and  ao  not  understand ; 

I  kmk*d,  I  Itsten'd,  dresoTo!soends  I  Aesr, 
And  the  dire  forms  of  hostile  gods  appear. 

Duaaftt 
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tvhesrhm  b  an  actor  the  ear,  nad  the  mind  la  con- 
fnonujiu;  it  unpiim  an  efol  to  aser,  a  teodoncy  of  the 

Bat  aged  Nereus  Arsrtou  to  Ms  love.— Darnta. 
To  *o«rl<«r  b  to  hear  clandestinely ,  or  unknown  to 
As  person  who  b  beard,  whether  designedly  or  not ; 
If  he  fall  of  that 

Be  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off; 

I  rverhemrd  hiia  and  lib  praettees.— Sakasnuas. 
Wt  aser  sounds :  wo  aserssa  for  the  sense ;  we  ever- 
After  the  words :  a  quick  ear  hears  the  smallest  sound; 
a  urHUng  mind  aearasas  to  what  b  said :  a  prying 


ATTENTION,  APPLICATION,  STUDY. 

These  terms  indieate  a  direction  of  the  thoughts  to 

an  abject,  but  differing  In  the  degree  of  steadiness  and 


Attention  (o.  7V  affend  to)  marks  the  simple  bend- 
lag  of  the  mind ;  application  (v.  7V  address)  marks 
an  eaveinpment  or  engagement  of  Uie  powers ;  a  bring- 
ing them  into  a  state  of  cluee  contact ;  etnay,  from  the 
Latin  etudes  to  desire  eagerly,  marks  a  degree  of  e»» 
plication  that  arises  ftotu  a  strong  desire  of  attaining 


jfittenflsn  ta.  the  first  requisite  for  making  a  program 
to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  it  may  be  given  in 
various  degrees,  and  It  rewards  according  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  It  is  given ;  a  divided  attention  is 
however  more  hurtful  then  otherwise ;  it  retards  the 
progress  of  ihe  learner  whUe  it  injures  hta  mind  by 
improper  exercise ;  *  Those  whom  sorrow  incapacitates 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  contemplation,  may  properly 
apply  to  such  diversions,  provided  they  are  innocent, 
as  lay  strong  hold  on  the  attention.*— Jomson.  Ap- 
rtfisliVn  b  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  perfection 
many  pursuit;  it  cannot  be  partial  or  variable,  like 
attention;  it  must  be  the  constant  exercise  of  power 
er  the  regular  and  uniform  use  of  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  and ;  youth  b  the  period  for  opplitmiien, 
the  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  In  full  vigour; 
- ..  .      „.     ..„   _  ...         **— deficiency 


i  of  it  in  after-life  wUi  supply  its 
fee  younger  years;  ll  could  heartily  wish  there  waa 
Ihsssmn  application  and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and 
improve  our  church  uiuslck  as  have  been  lately  be- 
stowed upon  that  of  the  stage.'— Anotson.  eWy  b 
flmt  species  of  application  which  is  most  purely  Intel- 
lectual in  ifs  nature ;  it  is  the  exercise  of  the  miud  for 
kaelf  and  in  Itself,  lis  native  effort  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity ;  it  embraces  both  attention  and  application. 
The  student  attend*  to  all  he  hears  and  sees;  applies 
vaJbat  be  has  learned  to  the  acquirement  of  whet  he 
wishes  to  learn,  and  digests  the  whole  by  the  exercbe 
of  reflection :  as  nothing  is  thoroughly  understood  or 
properly  reduced  to  practice  without  stodgy  the  nro- 
rnmtooel  maa  must  choose  thta  road  hi  order  to  reach 
the  summit  of  excellence;  *  Other  things  may  be  seised 
with  might,  or  purchased  with  money,  but  knowledge 
b  to  be  gained  only  with  study .'— Jonnso*. 

TO  DI3REGA&D,  NEGLECT,  SLIGHT. 
To  disregard  signifies  properly  not  to  regard; 
etsgUtt,  in  Lathi  neglect  us,  participle  of  negbgo,  com- 
pounded of  nee  and  lege,  signifies  not  to  choose ; 
*   ■  -   from  lights  signifies  to  make  light  of  or  set 


«£ 


ft  disregard  the  warnings,  the  words,  or  opinions 
of  another ;  we  neglect  their  injunctions  or  their  pre- 
sents. To  disregard  results  from  the  settled  purpose 
of  the  mind ;  to  negieet  from  a  temporary  forgetful- 
nam  or  oversight  what  b  disregarded  b  seen  and 
sensed  over;  what  b  neglected  ta  generally  not  thought 
of  at  the  time  required.  What  is  disregarded  does 
not  strike  the  mind  at  all ;  what  Is  neglected  enters 
the  nimd  only  when  It  b  before  the  eye :  the  former  b 
a*  nction  employed  on  present  objects;  the  latter 
en  thst  which  b  past:  what  we  disregard  b  not 
esteemed;  <The  new  notion  that  has  prevailed  of 
•  late  yearn  that  the  Christian  religion  b  little  more 
than  a  good  system  of  morality,  must  In  course  draw 
on  a  disregard  to  spiritual  exercise. •—  Gibson.  What 
on  neglect  b  often  esteemed,  but  not  suflkiemly  to  be 
aasaesabored  or  nractbed  \ 


Beauty *e  a  charm,  but  anon  the  charm  will  paatt 

As  lilies  lie  neglected  on  the  plain, 

Whib  dusky  hyacinths  for  use  reriwln*— Davosm. 
A  child  disregards  the  prudent  counsels  of  a  parent; 
he  neglects  to  use  the  remedies  which  have  been  pra- 


Disregard  and  neglect  are  frequently  not  personal 
sou;  they  respect  the  thing  more  than  the  person; 
slight  b  altogether  an  intentional  act  towards  an  indi- 
vidual. We  disregard  or  neglect  things  often  from  a 
lieedleesness  of  temper ;  the  consequence  either  of 
youth  or  habit:  we  slight  a  person  from  feelings  or 
dislike  or  contempt.  Young  people  should  disregard 
nothing  that  b  said  to  them  by  their  sunerioure;  mar 
neglect  any  tiling  which  they  are  enjoined  to  do;  nor 
slight  any  one  to  whom  they  owe  personal  attention* 
•  Too  cannot  expect  your  son  should  have  any  regard 
for  one  whom  be  sees  you  alight.'— hoc^m.  Slight  kt 
also  sometimes  applied  to  moral  objects  in  the  sams) ' 
sense ;  *  When  once  devotion  fancies  heraslf  under  the 
Influence  of  a  divine  impulse,  it  b  no  wonder  she  slight* 
buman  ordinances.'— Addison. 

XNAUVEttTENCY,  INATTENTION, 
OVERSIGHT. 
Inadvertencf,  from  advert  to  torn  the  mind  ta,a> 
allied  to  inattention  (a.  Jttcsaitee),  when  die  aotcf 
the  mind  b  signified  In  general  terms ;  and  to  #ea*» 
sight  wiien  any  particular  Instance  of  taesfosrtsssm 
occurs.  Inadvertencv  never  designates  a  habit,  bus. 
inattention  does;  the  former  term,  therefore,  b  un- 
qualified by  the  reproachful  sense  which  attaches  to 
the  latter :  any  one  may  be  guilty  of  nutdtm 


since  the  mind  that  b  occupied  with  many  sub. .. 

equally  serious  may  be  turned  so  steadily  towaaaa 
some  that  others  may  escape  notice ;  *  Ignorance  or 
inadvertency  will  admit  of  some  extetniaitoo.'— Sooth. 
I*aUcuticXy  which  designates  a  direct  want  of  eabsr 
tien,  b  always  a  .fault,  and  belongs  only  to  the  jniagj 
or  such  as  are  thoughtless,  eitlier  by  nature  or  arenas* 
stances;  'The  expense  of  attending  (the  Beottma 
Parliament),  the  inattention  of  the  age  to  any  legal 
or  regular  system  of  government,  but  above  all.  6ai 
exorbttsnt  authority  or  the  nobles,  made  thta  privilege 
of  so  ttUe  value  as  to  be  almost  negweted.'— lonawr* 
son.  Since  inadvertency  ta  an  occasional  set,  it  must 
not  be  too  often  repeated,  or  ft  becomes  inattention 
An  oversight  b  properly  a  species  of  inadvertencf 
which  arises  from  looking  over,  or  passing  by,  a  thing 
Inadoertewcv  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  cause  of  tin? 
mistake,  namely,  the  particular  abstraction  of  the  mind 
from  the  object ;  the  term  oversight  seems  to  refer  ta 
the  mistake  Itself,  namely,  the  missing  something 
which  ought  to  have  been  taken :  it  Is  sn  tnadvertsnof 
In  a  person  to  omit  sneaking  to  one  of  the  company; 
it  h  an  oversight  in  n  tradesman  who  omits  to  htdudo 
certain  articles  In  hb  reckoning :  we  pardon  an  neasV 
venencf  In  another,  since*  the  consequences  are  novur 
serious;  wo  must  be  guarded  against  oversights  te 
business,  as  their  consrqueiicee  may  be  serious ;  •  Tim 
ancient  criiickc  discover  beauties  which  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  vulgar,  and  very  often  find  reasooo 
for  palliating  such  tittle  slips  and  oversights  in  law 
writings  of  eminent  aulhora'— Aoncson. 

to  Neglect,  omit. 

Jft gleet,  v.  Te  disregard ;  onri t,  In  Lotto  onutto,  or 
so  and  an' tto%  signifies  to  put  aside. 


f 


or_  slip,  or  of  not  using,  m 


Tiie  idea  of  letting  |i 
comprehended   in   the  signification 
terms;  the  former  b,  however,  a  ct 
an  todiflerent,  action.    What  wa  negieet  ought  not  fa 
eomytsofsd;  ^^ 

Heaven, 

Where  honour  duo  and  reverence  none  neglect. 

•IlLTOft. 

What  wa  emit  nay  be  emitted  or  otherwise,  as  conve- 
nience requires;  'These  personal  comparisons  f  sans, 
because  I  would  say  nothing  that  may  savour  of  a 
spirit  or  flattery  .'—Bacok.  In  Indifferent  matters  they 
may  rometimes  be  nppll«*d  Indifferently ;  'It  b  tht> 
great  excellence  of  learning,  that  It  borrows  very  litlla 
from  time  or  place ;  but  this  quality  which  constitute* 
much  of  its  value  b  on*  occasion  of  neglott-   Warn. 
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esrfptioni 


may  bedone  at  all  ihMi  with  eqeal  propriety  it  de- 
ferred from  day  to  day,  till  the  mind  is  gradually  recon- 
ciled to  the  ssttesisn.'— JoiiaeoN.  'Jlieae  terme  differ, 
however,  In  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied*:  thai 
Je  neglected  which  ia  practicable  or  serves  for  action ; 
that  m  emitted  which  serves  for  intellectual  |Hirpoaea: 
»e  neglect  an  opportunity,  we  neglect  Uie  menus,  .the 
time,  the  uae,  and  the  like ;  we  ovist  a  word,  a  sentence, 
a  figure,  a  stroke,  a  circumstance,  and  the  like. 

NEGLIGENT,  REMISS,  CARELESS,  THOUGHT- 
LESS, HEEDLESS,  INATTENTIVE. 

Jiegligeut  (v.  To  disregard)  and  n*t»  respect  Uie 
awtward  action :  careleee,  headiest,  thoughtless,  and 
inattentive  re* peet  the  state  of  the  mind. 

Negligence  and  remissness  constat  In  not  doing  what 
oagbi  tobedone;  carelessness  and  the  oilier  mental 
emeu  nay  show  themselves  in  doing  wrotif,  as  well 
at  hi  not  doing  at  all ;  negligence  and' remissness  are 
therefore,  to  carelessness  and  the  others,  as  the  effect 
to  the  cauae ;  for  no  one  ia  so  apt  to  be  negligent  and 
reams  as  be  who  Is  careless,  although  at  toe  same 
tine  negligence  and  remissness  arise  from  other  causes, 
and  eareteasnessy  thoughtlessness,  fee.  produce  like- 
wise other  effects.  Negligent  is  a  stronger  term  than 
reams* :  one  ia  negligent  in  neglecting  the  thing  that  la 
expressly  before  one's  eyes ;  oue  u  remise  in  forgetting 
that  which  was  enjoined  some  time  previously :  the 
want  of  will  renders  a  person  negligent*  the  want  of 
Interest  renders  a  person  remiss  ;  one  is  negligent  in 
regard  to  business,  and  the  performance  of  bodily  la- 
bour ;  one  is  remits  In  duty,  or  in  such  things  aa  re- 
apeet  mental  exertion.  Servants  are  commonly  negli- 
gent in  what  concerns  their  master's  interest;  teachers 
— i  rami's*  In  not  correcting  the  faults  of  their  pupils. 
"genes  hi  therefore  the  foult  of  persons  of  all  de* 
,  tons,  but  particularly  those  in  low  condition; 
•The  two  classes  most  apt  to  be  negligent  of  this  duty 
(reltgtout  retirement)  are  the  men  of  pleasure,  and  the 
men  of  business.'— Blaib.  Remissness  h  a  fault 
peculiar  to  those  In  a  more  elevated  station ; 

Bly  gen'rous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind, 

Ha  seems  remiss,  but  beam  a  valiant  mind.— Pone. 
A  clerk  In  an  office  is  negligent  In  not  making  proper 
memorandums;  a  magistrate,  or  the  head  of  an  insti- 
tution, is  remise  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  by  not 
checking  irregularities. 

Careless  denotes  the.  want  of  care  (v.  Core)  in  the 
asarmer  of  doing  things ;  thoughtless  denotes  the  want 
of  thought  or  reflection  about  things ;  heedless  denotes 
the  want  of  heading  (v.  7b  attend)  or  regarding  things; 
inaUentjve  denotes  the  want  of  attention  to  things  (o. 
To  attend  to).   * 

One  is  careless  only  in  trivial  mailers  of  behaviour ; 
one  is  thoughtless  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  In 
What  respects  the  conduct  Carelessness  leads  chil- 
dren to  make  mistakes  in  their  exercises,  or  in  what- 
ever they  commit  to  memory  or  to  paper ;  thoughtless- 
ness leads  many  who  are  not  children  Into  serious 
errours  of  conduct,  when  they  do  not  think  of  or  bear 
la  mind  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  Oareleee- 
nssj  is  occasional,  thoughtlessness  is  narmanent ;  the 
former  Is  Inseparable  from  a  state  of  childhood,  the 
latter  la  a  constitutional  defect,  and  sometimes  attends 
a  man  to  his  grave.  Cateleesness  as  well  as  thought- 
ieseneoe  betrays  Itself  not  only  in  the  thing  that  imme- 
diately employs  the  mind,  but  thoughtlessness  re- 
spects that  which  is  past,  and  carelessness  lies  In  chat 
which  regards  futurity ;  » If  the  parts  of  time  were  not 
variously  coloured,  we  should  never  discern  their  de- 
aartare  and  suecession,  but  should  live  thoughtless  of 
the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future.1— Job*son.  We 
may  not  only  be  eareleae  in  not  doing  Uie  thing  well 
that  wc  are  about,  but  we  may  be  careless  In  neglect- 
ing to  do  it  at  all,  or  eareleae  about  the  event,  or  core- 
sees  about  our  future  interest;  it  still  differs,  however, 
from  thoughtless  in  this,  that  It  bespeaks  a  want  of 
interest  or  desire  for  the  thing;  but  thoughtless  be- 
speak* the  want  of  thinking  or  reflecting  upon  It:  the 
tireless  person  abstains  from  using  the  means,  be- 
cause he  does  not  care  about  the  end ;  the  thoughtless 
person  cannot  act,  because  he  doea  not  think :  the 
anrehee  person  sees  the  thing,  but  does  not  try  to  ob- 
i  It ;  the  thoughtless  person  has  not  the  thought  of 


It  In  his  mind. 


Cureless  is  applied  to  each  things  as  require  pes* 
manentease ;  thoughtless  to  such  ss  require  permanent 
thought ;  heedless  ami  inattentive  are  applied  to  paea*' 
lug  objects  that  engage  the  senses  or  the  thoughts  of 
the  moment  One  Is  careless  in  bumoess,  thoughtless* 
In  conduct,  heedless  In  wnlklngor  running,  inattentina 
in  listening:  careless  and  thoughtless  persons  neglect 
the  necessary  uae  of  their  powers;  Ura  heedless  and 
inattentive  neglect  the  u«e  of  their  senses,  CortUee 
people  are  unfit  to  be  employed  In  the  management  of 
any  concerns ;  thoughtless  |«ojile  are  unfit  to  have  thef 
manageinentof  themselves ;  heedlsss  children  are  uofh 
to  go  bv  themselves;  inattentive  children  are  unfit  to 
be  led  by  other*.  One  Is  eaneless  aud  inmUeutine  hi 
providing  for  his  good ;  one  ia  thoughtlasnndhacettooa 
In  not  guarding  against  evil:  a  careless  person  does 
not  trouble  hjuisen  about  advancement  ;*nn  inatteuttve 
person  dues  not  concern  himself  about  improvement; 
a  thoughtless  person  briugs  himself  into -distress;  s> 
heedless  person  exposes  himself  to  sccidents. 

Heedless  ami  inattentive  are,  for  the  moat  part, 
applied  to  particular  circumstances,  and  in  that  caer 
they  are  not  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  We  may  be  heed- 
less  of  a  thing  of  which  it  is  not  needful  to  take  amy 
heed; 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 

The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  bis  shed. 

GoLossrmt 
Orjnattentive  If  the  thing  does  not  demand  attention; 
1  In  the  midst  of  his  glory  the  Almighty  is  not  inaUewr 
tine  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjecla.*— Blau. 

THOUGHTFUL,  CONSIDERATE, 
DELIBERATE. 
Thoughtful,  or  fuU  of  thinking  (e.  To  think,  re* 
JUct),  considerate,  or  ready  to  csusider  (v.  To  cemmp 
der,  rtJUct),  and  doUberale^  ready  to  deliberate  (v.  To 
consult),  rise  upon  each  other  in  their  ahmiDcatiea: 
lie  who  Id  thoughtful  does  not  forget  hie  duty ;  be  who 
is  considerate  pauses,  and  considers  property  what  is 
bis  duty ;  he  who  deliberates  considers  deliberolehf. 
It  is  a  recommendation  to  a  subordinate  person  to  be 

Mful  ia  doing  what  ia  wished  of  him; 

•  are  in  general  inclined  to  levity,  much  am 
to  thoughtful  melancholy.'— Bulk.  It  is  the  i 
mendatiou of  a  confidential  person  to  be  n  ■nrfiinls 
aa  lie  has  often  to  Judge  according  to  his  own  discre- 
tion ;  'Some  things  will  not  bear  much  seal ;  and  the 
more  earnest  we  are  about  them,  the  leas  we  recess- 
mend  ourselves  to  the  approbation  of  sober  and  con- 
siderate men.'— Tillotson.  ft  Is  the  recommendatieei 
of  a  person  who  is  acting  for  himself  in  critical  mat* 
ters  to  be  deUearate ;  ♦  There  ia  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween sins  of  infirmity  and  those  of  presumption,  aa 
vast  as  between  Inadvertency  and  deliberation.^^ 
Bourn.  There  is  this  farther  distinction  in  the  weed 
deliberate,  that  It  may  be  uaed  in  the  bad  sense  to  mark 
n  nettled  intention  to  do  evil;  young  people  may  some- 
times plead  in  extenuation  of  their  guilt,  that  their 
misdeeds  do  not  arise  from  deliberate  malice. 

ATTENTIVE,  CAREFUL. 

Attentive  marks  a  readiness  to  attend  (v.  7b  sf  feast 
to);  careful  signifies  full  of  care  (v.  Care,  lulicttudo). 

These  epithets  denote  a  fixedness  of  mind :  we  art 
attentive  In  order  to  understand  mid  Improve;  we  are< 
cartful  to  avoid  mistakes.  An  attentive  scholar  pro- 
fits by  what  Is  told  hltu  In  learning  his  task ;  a  careful 
scholar  performs  his  exorcise  correctly. 

Attention  respects  mntters  of  judgement;  cars  re- 
lates to  mechanical  or  ordinary  actions:  we  listen  eft* 
f entirely;  we  read  or  write  carefully.  A  servant 
must  be  attentive  to  the  orders  that  are  given  him,  ami 
cartful  not  to  injure  lus  master's  property.  A  trans- 
lator must  be  attentive;  a  transcriber  carefuL  A 
tradesman  ought  to  be  attentive  to  Uie  wishes  of  Ms 
customers,  and  careful  In  keeping  his  accounts.  Ia 
an  extended  and  moral  application  of  these  terms  thep 
preserve  a  similar  distinction ;  'The  use  of  the  pas- 
sions la  to  stir  up  the  soul,  to  awaken  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  make  the  whole  man  more  vigorous  and' 
attentive  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.'—  Aomeua. 
1  Wa  should  be  as  careful  of  our  words  aa  our  nrtioas  * 
and  as  far  from  speaking  as  doing  UL'-Areau. 


thought 
minds  i 
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CARE,  SOLICITUDE,  ANXIETY 
Cure,  In  Latin  euro,  comes  probably  from'the  Greek 
»«3psc  pmver,  because  wlraever  lias  power  hus  n  weight 
metre;  tolicitude,  In  French  eolicitude,  LaiJu  ee/ft- 
ested*  from  sollicito  to  disquiet,  coin|>ouuded  of  #«J<m 
and  ctf«  to  put  attogetiier  in  commotion,  signifies  a 
complete  state  of  restless,  commotion ;  anxiety,  in 
French  anxieti,  ajntln aminos,  frpm  a/tx/ue  and*a>i jv, 
Greek  aVx»t  Hebrew  pjf|  to  hang,  suffocate,  torment, 
oMties  a  slateMf  extreme  suffering. 
-  Tbe*e  tenia  express  mentaJ  pant  in  different  degrees ; 
•arc  toss  than  eolicitude,  mid  this  lem  Utan  anxietp. 
Owe  consists  of  thought -and  feeling;  eolicitude  and 
mmiefaof  fcelhigonly.  Cars. respects  the  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future ;  solicitude  and  ewx«/y  regard  the 
present  and  (u Are.  Cars  is  directed  towards  the  pre- 
sent and  absent,  near  or  at  a  distance;  ooiicitude  and 
ssjzwfy  are  employed  about  that  which  is  absent  and ' 
at  a  tertain.distance. 

We  are  earef.nl  about  the  means;  solicitous  and 
amotion*  about  the  end ;  we  are  eolicitoa*  to  obtain  a 
good ;  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  an  evil,  The  cares  of 
•  parent  exceed  every  other  in  their  weight.  He  has 
an  unceasing  eolicitude  for  tlie  welfare  of  his  children, 
and  experiences  many  an  anxious  thought  lest  all  his 
ears  should  be  lost  upon  them. 
'  Gar*,  though  fn  some  respects  an  infirmity  ot*  our 
Ware,  w  a  consequence  of  our  limited  knowledge, 


which  we  cannot  altogether  remove ;  as  It  respects  the 
present,  It  Is  a  bounden  duty ;  but  when  It  extends  to 
futurity,  it  must  be  kept  wilhhi  the  limits  of  pious 
resignation ; 

.But  his  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  Intrrnch'd,  and  care 

flat  on  his  faded  cheek.— Milton. 

Solicitude  and  anxiety  as  h&blts  of  the  mind,  are 
Irreconcilable  with  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  which 
leaches  him  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow ;  '  Con 
your  solicitude  alter  the  course,  or  unravel  the  Intri- 
cacy, of  human  events  T— Buxa.  •  Tlte  story  of  a 
man  who  grew  gray  iu  the  space  of  one  night's  anxiety 
la  eery  fajoous.'— SrvcTAToa. 

CAKE,  CONCERN,  REGARD. 
Carey  In  Latin  care,  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  k6oo<  authority  because  the  weight  of  care  rests 
with  those  In  authority ;  concern,  from  the  Lntiti  con- 
strue, compounded  of  con  and  etmo,  signifies  the  look- 
ing thoroughly  into  a  thing ;  regard,  in  French  rcgarder, 
compounded  of  re  and  garder  to  look,  signifies  looking 
hack  upon  a  thing 

Care  and  concent  consist  both  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, but  the  latter  has  less  of  thought  than  feeling: 
regard  consists  of  thought  only.    We  care  for  a  thing 
which  Is  tlie  object  of  our  exertions  and  wishes ; 
Bis  trust  was  equal  with  tlie  Deity  to  be  deem*d, 
Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  bo  lem 
Car'd  not  to  be  at  all.— Milton.  . 
We  cemcem  ourselves  about  a  thing  when  It  engages 
tor  attention; 

Our  country's  welfare  Is  our  first  concern.— Havxxd. 
Wa  have  regard  for  a  thing  on  winch  we  set  some 
value  and  bestow  some  reflection ; 
flnnder  meets  no  regard  from  noble  minds: 
Only  the  base  believe  what  the  base  only  utter. 

Bkllkk. 
Oars  is  altogether  an  active  principle :  the  careful 
man  leaves  no  means  untried  In  the  pursuit  of  his 
object;  cars  actuates  him  to  personal  endeavours;  it 
isoppoid  to  negligence.    Concern  is  not  so  active  hi 
Ma  nature:  the  person  who  Is  concerned  will  be  cou- 
sesjted  to  see  exertions  made  by  others;  it  is  opposed 
to  Indifference.    Regard  Is  only  a  sentiment  of  the 
aarnd ;  it  may  lead  to  action,  but  of  itself  extends  no 
farther  than  reflection. 
The  business  of  life  is  the  subject  of  care  ; 
WeH,  on  my  t*»rms  thou  wilt  uot  be  my  heir: 
If  thou  car**t  little,  lem  shall  be  my  e«  ■■*.— Dktdsh. 
ftellgi'Mi  Is  tlie  grand  object  of  concern,    *  The  more 
dm  autliority  of  any  station  in  society  is  extended,  the 

more  It  concern*  jMihlick  hap|Ujiess  that  it  be  committed  | 

§■  aottUbaring  God.1— Rooaas.    Tlie  esteem  of  others  J  <e.  To  ke  aware  «/),  signifies  ready  to  look  out;  cw* 


it  an  object  of  regard;  »Ho  has  rendered  nmtseif 
worthy  or  tlieir  most  favourable  regard*:— Smitu.  . 
No  oil*  ought  to  expect  to  be  exenitit  fnim  caret 
the  provision  of  a  family,  nod  tlie  education  of  chil- 
dren, arc  objects  for  which  we  ought  to  take  nome  earn* 
or  at  least  have  some  concern,  Inasmuch  as  we  have  0 
regard  for, our  own  welfare,  and  the  wel!-beliuc  of 
society.  • 

CARE,  CHARGE,  MANAGEMENT. 

Care,  v.  Care,  eolicitude;  charge,  in  Freueli  charge 
a  burden,  in  Armorick  and  Bretnii  carg,  which  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  cargo  aud  carry,  is  figuratively 
employed  In  the  sense  of  a  burden;  a  management 
in  French  management,  from  minagcr  mid  miner  to 
lead,  and  the  Latin  manna  a  hand,  signifies  direction. 

Care  (©.  Care,  concern)  Includes  genet  ally  both 
charge  and  management;  but  In  the  sulci  sem-o,  It 
cmni»relieuds|ier80ii.il  labour;  charge  involves  respon- 
sibility: management  (o.  To  conduct)  includes  resulsr 
tKMi  and  order. 

A  gardener  has  the  core  of  a  garden ;  a  nurse  has  the 
charge  of  children;  a  steward  has  the  management** 
a  farm:  we  must  always  act  in  order  to  take  care;  wo 
must  look  in  order  to  take  charge;  we  must  always 
think  in  order  to  manage. 

Care  is  employed  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life; 
charge  In  matters  of  trust  and  confidence;  manor*, 
ment  in  matters  of  business  and  experience :  the  female 
has  the  ears  of  tlie  house,  and  the  man  that  of  pro- 
viding for  his  family ; 
Csre  's  a  father's  right— a  pleasing  tight, 
In  which  he  labours  with  a  home-felt  Joy.— SRiRLSt, 
An  Instructer  has  the  chargeof  youth  ;  •  I  can  never 
believe  tliat  the  repugnance  with  which  Tiberius  took 
tlie  charge  of  the  government  upon  him  was  wholly 
feigned.*— CrjMaaaLiUfD.  A  clerk  has  the  Management 
of  a  business;  'The  woman,  to  whom  her  husband 
left  tlie  whole  management  of  her  lodgings,  and  who 
persisted  iu  her  purpose,  soon  found  an  opportunity  to 
put  It  into  executiou.*— HAWKKswoam. 

CAREFUL,  CAUTIOUS,  PROVIDENT.  . 

Careful  signifies  full  of  care  (v.  Care,  solicitude*; 
caution*  is  In  Latin  cantue,  participle  ofcaeeo,  whiclf 
comes  from  cavue  hollow,  or  a  cave,  which  was  orf* 
ginally  a  place  of  security ;  hence  tlie  epithet  cautious 
in  tlie  sense  of  seeking  security ;  provident,  in  Latin 
provident,  signifies  foreseeing  or  looking  to  beforehand, 
from  pro  aud  video. 

We  are  careful  to  avoid  mistakes;  cautious  to  avoit  ' 
danger;  provident  to  avoid  straits  and  difficulties : 
care  is  exercised  iu  saving  and  retaining  what  we  have; 
caution  mnstbe  used  in  guarding  agaiust  the  evils  that 
may  be;  providence  must  be  employed  in  supplying 
the  good,  or  guarding  against  tlie  contingent  evils  of 
tlie  future.  Providence  is  a  determinate  and  extended 
kind  o( caution. 

Care  consists  In  tile  use  of  means,  In  the  exercise  of 
the  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  an  end :  a  eartfui 
person  omits  nothing; 

To  cure  their  mad  ambition  they  were  sent 

To  rule  a  distant  province,  each  alone; 

What  could  a  careful  father  have  done  morel 
Davos*. 
Caution  consists  rather  in  abstaining  from  actioa:  o> 
cantioue  person  wUi  not  act  where  he  ought  uot; 

Fluah'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year, 

Be  greatly  caution*  of  your  sliding  hearts. 

Thomson. 
Providence  respects  the  use  of  things ;  it  is  both  earn 
and  caution  Iu  the  management  of  property ;  a  pro- 
vident  person  acta  fin*  tlie  future  by  abstaining  Air  Iho 


Bleat  above  men  If  he  perceives  and  lerli 
The  blessings  he  Is  heir  to :  lie !  to  whom 
His  provident  forefathers  have  bequeathed 
In  this  fair  district  of  tlieir  native  isle 
A  free  Inheritance. — Cum ssa land. 

CAUTIOUS,  WARV,  CIRCUMSPECT. 
Cmtieu*,  v.  Careful ;  warp,  from  the  saw;  as 
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r~—r- J,  in  Latin  etrcuwjpertv*,  participle  of  etrcuat- 
eptae  ui  look  about,  signinea  ready  U»  took  on  all  sides. 

These  epithets  denote  a  peculiar  cure  la  avoid  evli ; 
but  cautious  expresses  lees  than  Uia  oilier  two;  it  b 
accessary  to  bo  cauUoue  at  aU  limes;  to  be  wary  iu 
mm  of  peculiar  danger ;  to  be  «ircwt<|wg<  in  matter* 
of  peculiar  delicacy  and  diAculiy. 

C*«itea  Is  the  effect  or  fear;  wariness of  danger ; 
•ircuswrMtMa  of  ex|wrienca  and  reflection.  The 
cautious  moii  reckon*  90  comingenciee;  ba  guards 
against  tbc  evil*  that  tuny  be,  by  pausing  before  he  acta ; 

The  etmng  reporfV  Arthur's  death  haa  worse 

Bffcctoti  theni,  than  on  the  common  sort; 
'   The  vulgar  only  aJiako  their  cautious  beads, 

Or  whisper  In  the  ear  wisely  suspicious.— Cubcr. 
The  wary  wan  looks  for  the  danger  which  be  sua  peels 
lo  be  impending,  and  seeks  to  avoid  it;  •  Let  not  that 
wary  cauuou,  which  is  loe  fruit  of  cxpetiencc,  degene- 
rate inn  1  craft.'— BLata.  Tin:  circumspect  man  weighs 
tad  deliberates;  be  looks  around  and  calculates  on 
poambUhiea  and  probabililies;  lie  seeks  to  attain  bis 
•ad  by  the  safest  means;  '  No  pious  man  can  be  so  etr- 
esmspeci  in  the  care  of  bis  conscience,  as  the  covetous 
a»aii  U  iu  that  of  his  pocket.'— Stkklk.  A  tradesman 
xeost  be  ciMtiimt  in  his  dealing*  with  all  men ;  lie  must 
ae  very  In  bia  intercourse  wilb  designing  men;  he 
moot  be  circumspect  when  transacting  business  of  par- 
ticular Importance  and  intrkacy.  The  traveller  must 
ha  cautious  wben  going  a  road  not  familiar  to  him ;  be 
sauat  be  very  wben  passing  over  slippery  and  danger- 
ous places ;  lie  must  be  circumspect  when  going  thtough 
obscure,  uncertain,  and  winding  passages. 

A  person  ought  to  be  canton*  not  to  give  offence  ; 
Be  ought  to  be  wary  not  to  entangle  himself  In  ruinous 
nilgai  ions;  he  ought  to  be  circumspect  not  in  engage 
la  what  is  above  his  abilities  to  complete.  It  ia  necea* 
airy  to  be  cautious  not  to  disclose  our  sentiments  too 
freely  before  strangers;  to  be  were  Iu  one's  speech 
hal ore  busy  bodies  and  calumniators ;  tone  circumspect 
whenever  we  speak  on  publkk  matters,  respecting 
earner  politicks  or  religion. 

MINDFUL,  REGARDFUL,  OBSERVANT. 
JStmdfuli  signifies  full  of  minding,  or  thinking  on 
that  winch  is  past;  it  mostly  regards  matters  of  pru- 
gesrr,  or  the  counsel  we  receive  from  others; 
Be  uuW/el,  when  thou  hast  entomb'd  the  shoot, 
With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  the  root.— Daman. 
gUgerdful  respects  that  which  in  Itself  demands  re- 
mard  or  set  ious  thought ; 

No,  thero  Is  none ;  no  ruler  of  the  stars 
Regardful  of  my  miseries,— Hill. 
Observant  respects  that  which  haa  be 
en,  or  become  a  matter  of  obligation ; 

Observant  of  the  right,  religious  of  Ins  word. 

DaTocH. 
A  child  should  always  ba  auad/ai  of  its  parents'  ia- 
atrnctions;  they  should  never  be  forgotten :  everyone 
■mold  be  regardful  of  hi*  several  duties  and  obibja- 
•ejons;  they  never  ought  to  be  neglected:  one  ought 
be  observant  of  the 
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religious  duties  which  one's 
enjnkie  upon  him  \  they  cannot  with  pro- 


npiwi  cujuni*    u|mjh  iiiui  .    *in»/   i>bu«vi  nun    yi\r- 

ty  be  passed  over.  By  being  mindful  of  what  one 
irs  from  the  wise  and  good,  one  learns  to  be  wise  and 
food ;  V  being  regardful  of  what  is  due  to  one*  esir, 
and  to  anetety  at  large,  one  learns  to  pass  through  the 
world  with  satisfaction  to  one's  own  mind  aad  esteem 
from  others;  by  being  sbssrvaut  of  all  rule  and  order, 
we  afford  lo  others  a  salutary  example  for  their  iml- 


AWARE,  ON  ONE'S  GUARD,  APPRIZED, 

CONSCIOUS. 


I  of  nor  am  and  war*,  signifies 
an  ne  on  we  inoa  out,  from  the  Bason  moor,  German, 
etc.  wear**,  Greek  span  to  see;  guard,  in  French 
garder}  Is  connected  with  ward,  In  Saxon  wears1,  Ger- 
man, dee.  j-ewohrf,  nartkuple  of  atakrsn ;  appriten\  in 
French  apprio,  from  appramdrs  to  apprehend,  learn,  or 
andersUMNt ;  conscious,  In  Latin  essacinr,  of  em  and 
anna  kuowint,  sifniftea  knowing  within  one'a  self. 
The  Idea  of  having  the  expectation  or  knowledge  of 


a  thing  la  common  10  alt  these  terms.  We  are  ewere 
of  a  thing  when  we  calculate  upon  it;  '  Tim  first  aham 
in  the  breach  of  a  man's  integrity  are  more  important 
than  men  are  aware  of.'— Brsaxa.  We  we  em  ear 
guard  against  an  evil  wheu  we  are  prvpaied  lor  it 
4  What  establishment  of  religion  more  friendly  a* 
publick  happiness  could  be  desired  or  framed  (than  out 
own).  How  zealous  ought  we  to  be  fur  lis  prescrvo* 
tion  ;  how  much  on  e«r  guard  against  every  danger 
which  threatens  to  troubltt  it.'— Blair-  We  me  ap- 
prized of  that  of  which  we  have  had  an  tatuaatioa, 
or  have  been  informed  of ;  *  Iu  play  the  chance  of  loss 


and  gain  ought  always  10  be  equal,  at  least  each  parry 
should  be  appriud  of  the  force  employed  against  hcsV 
— Stbkl8.    We  are  ceuadaus  of  that  in  which  w« 


have  ourselves  been  concerned ;  *  I  know  nothing  so 
hard  for  a  generoua  mind  hi  get  ovtr  us  calumny  and) 
reproach,  and  caanot  find  any  method  of  quirting  the 
soul  under  litem,  besides  thai  single  one,  of  our  solas; 
conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  do  not  deserve  1  hsm  '- 
Aaaiaoa. 

To  be  aware,  and  en  one's  guards  reaped  the  fauna* 
to  be  apprized,  either  the  past  or  present ;  to  be  esa- 
•emus,  only  the  past.  Experience  enables  a  man  lo  ba 
amort  of  consequences ;  prudence  and  cautiou  dictate) 
to  him  the  necessity  of  being  on  his  guard  against 
cviht.  Whoever  Is  fully  aware  of  Uk;  precarious  tenure 
by  which  he  Irolda  all  Ids  goods  in  this  world,  wlU  ba 
en  his  guard  to  prevent  aay  calamities,  as  far  ue  tha 
use  of  means  in  his  control. 

We  are  appriud  of  events, or  what  peases  ootwasdh/, 
through  the  medium  of  external  circumstance* ;  we  ant 
amsttous  only  through  tlie  medium  of  ourstlvss,  of 
w hat  passes  within.  We.  are  apprhed  of  what  haa  hap- 
pened from  indications  that  attract  our  noika ;  we  are 
eouscieus  of  our  guilt  from  the  recollection  of  what  we 
have  done.  A  commander  who  hi  not  aware  of  all  the 
contingencies  that  Influence  the  (ate  of  a  battle,  who 
is  not  oa  hie  guard  against  the  stratagems  of  the 
enemy,  who  ia  not  fully  appriud  of  their  Intention*, 
and  conscious  of  but  own  strength  to  frustrate  them, 
haa  no  grounds  to  expect  a  victory ;  the  chances  of  de- 
feat are  gieatly  against  him. 


HEED,  CARE,  ATTENTION 

Heed\  which  through  the  medium  of  the  German 
kOMen  probably  comes  from  the  Latin  oils  to  avoid, 
and  video  to  see,  applies  to  matters  of  importance  to 
one's  moral  conduct ;  cars  (a.  Gere,  cancers)  ap  " 


ff 


:o  matters  of  minor  import :  n  man  is  required  to  take 
heed;  a  child  ts  required  to  take  cars;  the  former 
exercises  hut  understanding  in  taking  heed;  the  latter 
exercises  his  thoughts  and  lils  senses  in  taking  care; 
the  former  looks  to  the  remote  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  hia  actions,  and  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
evil  that  mny  happen ;  the  latter  sees  principally  to 
the  thing  that  Is  immediately  before  faun.  When  n 
iung  man  enters  the  world,  he  must  take  heed  teat 
1  be  not  ensnared  by  bia  companiona  into  vitiate 
praetiees; 
Next  you,  my  servants,  heed  my  strict  c 
Without  the  walls  a  nia'd  lemplc  stands. 

Daman. 
In  a  slippery  path  we  roust  take  care  that  we  do  net 
fall ;  « I  believe  the  hiatus  ahoukt  be  avoided  with  mom 
aare  in  poetry  than  In  oratory.*— Pore. 

Heed  haa  moreover  the  sense  of  thinking  on  what 
ts  proposed  to  nur  notice,  in  which  ft  agree*  with  attew 
lisn,  which  from  the  Latin  aUendo,  or  at  and  temdo 
to  atratch,  signifies  a  tension  or  stretching  the  mind! 
towards  sn  object;  hence  we  sneak  of  giving  head  and 
paying  attention:  but  the  former  Is  append  only  n> 
that  which  Is  conveyed  to  us  by  another,  in  the  shone 
of  a  direction,  a  caution,  or  an  Instruction ;  hut  rim 
tatter  Is  said  of  every  thing  which  we  are  act  in  per- 
form. A  good  child  gives  0000*10  his  parents  whan 
tliey  caution  him  against  any  dangerous  or  fame  aaan; 
he  pays  attention  to  tin)  lemon  watch  le  net  him  to 
team.  He  who  gives  no  head  to  the  counsels  of  others 
Is  made  to  repent  Ida  folly  by  bitter  experience :  *  It  aj 
a  way  of  call  ins  a  man  a  fool,  when  no  heed  m  given 
hi  what  he  rays.'— I/EsTaA«raa.  He  who  fail*  In  pay- 
ing atUntisn  to  the  Instnietbm  of  others  cannot  expect 
lo  grow  wiser ;  '  lie  perceived  nothing  hut  aUeace, 
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sjMatnaaef  rtlsueum  to  what  he  would  Amber  any/ 
All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  maa.— Davecs. 

ESTEEM,  BEfiPECT,  REGARD. 

Xstem,  from  the  Latin  surfe'sta,  aigntflea  ftleralfy  to 
t»t  a  value  upon ;  respect,  from  tbe  Latin  resjriet«,  eJg» 
aJflea  10  took  back  upon,  to  look  upon  wlUi  attention ; 
rqffrrf,  o.  To  attend  to. 

A  favourable  sentiment  townrda  particular  objects  le 
taCloded  In  tbe  meaning  of  all  these  terms. 

Esteem  and  respect  flow  from  the  understandinf ; 
rmrd  springs  from  tbe  heart,  aa  well  as  Urn  head : 
estesai  la  produced  by  Intrtnaiek  worth;  reepeet  by 
eatrlnslek  qualities;  regard  la  affection  blended  with 
—turn :  It  ii  in  the  power  of  every  man,  independently 
of  alt  collateral  circumstances,  to  acquire  the  esteem 
of  other* ;  bot  respect  and  regard  are  within  the  reach 
of  a  limited  number  only :  the  high  and  tbe  km,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  tbe  equal  and  the  unequal,  are 
each,  in  tbetr  turn,  the  objects  of  esteem ;  •  How  great 
honour  and  esteem  will  men  declare  for  one  whom  per- 
bans  they  never  aaw  before.'— Tillotboh.  Thoao 
only  are  objects  of  respect  who  have  eome  mark  of 
distinction,  or  auperiority  either  of  birth,  talent,  acquire- 
ments, or  the  like ; 

Then  for  wluu  common  good  my  thoughta  inaplcc, 

Attend,  and  la  tbe  eon  reepeet  the  aire.— Fori. 
Megord  suaaiats  only  between  friends,  or  theae  who 
stand  in  eiose  connexion  with  each  other;  industry  and 
aabrlety  excite  our  esteem  for  one  man,  cbariur  and 
beaevoteitce  our  esteem  for  anotlier ;  auperiour  learn* 
lag  or  abilities  excite  oar  respest  for  anotlier ;  a  long 
aaquaJntaoee ,  or  a  reciprocity  ef  kind  offices,  excite  a 
aWtnai  regard ;  *  He  baa  rendered  himself  worthy  of 
their  most  favourable  ree/ere**.'— Sxutv.  This  latter 
tana  is  also  used  flgurativoly,  and  in  a  moral  applica- 
tion ;  *  Cheerfulness  bears  Uie  same  friendly  regard  to 
Ike  mind  as  to  the  body.'— Aausojf. 


TO  HONOUR,  REVERENCE,  RESPECT. 

These  terms  agree  In  expressing  the  act  of  an  in- 
fevtour  towards  his  auperiour-  bat  hammer  (v.  Glory) 
sapjautis  leas  than  rsaersace  (v.  to  adore),  and  store 
than  respect  (v.  To  erf  ami). 

T»  honour,  aa  applied  to  persons,  Is  mostly  aa  out- 
ward act;  to  reverence  is  either  an  act  of  the  mind, 
or  the  outward  expression  of  a  sentiment ;  to  respect 
Is  eaty  an  act  of  the  mind.  We  honour  God  by  adora- 
tion and  worship,  as  well  as  by  the  performance  of  bis 
will ;   we  honour  our  parents  by  obeying  them  and 

eying  them  our  personal  service :  we  reverence  our 
faker  by  cherishing  In  our  minds  a  dread  of  offending 
aim,  and  making  a  fearful  use  of  his  holy  name  and 
ward ;  we  reverence  our  parents  by  holding  a  similar 
sentiment  In  a  less  degree ;  *  This  Is  a  duty  in  the  fifth 


i  required  towarda  our  prince  and  our 
.  parent,  a  reepeet  which  in  the  notion  of  ft  Implies  a 
mixture  of  love  and  fear,  and  in  the  object  equally 
'  power.*-— Roosaa.     'Tim 


feundatlon  of  every  peeper  disposition  towarda  God 
must  be  laid  in  reverence,  that  la,  admiration  mixed 
with  awe.'— Buia.    We  reepeet  the  wise  and  good ; 


j  your  character  oa  the  reopeet  of  tbe  wise, 
aot  no  the  flattery  of  dependants.'— Bi*ua. 

Toaenceu-  and  respect  are  extended  to  other  objects 
besides  our  Maker  and  our  parents ;  but  reverence  Is 
eawflaed  to  objects  of  a  religious  description ;  "  We 
honour  the  king  and  alt  that  are  put  in  authority  under 
Mm,"  by  rendering  to  them  the  tribute  that  is  due  to 
tftetr  station ;  we  respect  all  who  possess  superioor  qoa- 
nues:  the  former  le  an  act  of  duty,  it  flows  out  at  the 
eaaatftatlon  of  ervil  society;  the  latter  is  a  voiuatary 
act  flowing  out  of  the  temper  of  tbe  mind  towarda 
tUbers.  IV  respect,  at  I  have  before  observed,  eigrri 
flee  merely  to  fbef  reepeet ;  but  to  show  resneet,  or  a 
mark  ef  retneet,  supposes  an  outward  action  which 
1  It  still  nearer  to  honour.    It  ie  a  mark  of  honour 


in  subjects  to  keep  the  birth-day  of  their  anverehm , 
It  Is  a  mark  of  reepeet  to  any  Individual  to  give  hint 
die  upper  seat  in  a  room  or  at  a  table.  Divine  honours 
were  formerly  paid  by  the  Romans  to  eome  of  their 
•  reepeet  is  always  paid  to  age  Iq  oH  Christian 


countries ;  among  the  heathens  It  differed  according  to 
tbe  temper  of  the  people. 

To  honour  when  applied  to  things  is  slso  used  in  the 
sense  of  holding  in  honour,  In  which  case  it  expresses, 
a  stronger  seiitlineut  than  respect,  which  solely  )m 
piles  regard  to ;  •  Of  learning,  as  of  virtue,  it  may  bf 
affirmed  that  It  is  at  once  honoured  and  neglected.'-** 
Jobkson. 

The  hless'd  gods  do  aot  love 
Ungodly  actions ;  but  reepeet  the  right 
And  in  Uie  works  of  pious  men  delight— duiUAB, 

HONESTY,  HOltorB, 

These  terma  both  respect  the  principle  which  actuates, 
asea  in  the  adjustment  of  their  rights  with  each  other* 
The  words  are  both  derived  from  the  same  source* 
namely,  the  Hebrew  pn  substance  or  wealth  (a.  Ha 
aesty),  which,  being  the  primitive  source  of  esteem 
among  men,  become  at  length  put  for  tbe  measure  of, 
standard  of  esteem,  namely,  what  Is  good.  Hence 
honest*  and  honour  are  both  founded  Upon  whnt  id 
estimable ;  with  this  difference,  ihal  honesty  Is  confine* 
to  the  first  principles  or  laws  upon  which  civil  society 
b  founded,  and  honour  is  an  independent  principle  thai 
extends  to  every  thing  which  by  usage  has  been  adV 
miUed  as  estimable  or  entitled  to  esteem ;  '  Honesty* 
in  the  language  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  in  French, 
rather  signifies  a  composition  or  those  qualities  whidl 
generally  acquire  honour  and  esteem  to  those  who  pos- 
sess iliem.'— Tbmfuc.  *  If  by  honour  be  meant  any 
thing  distinct  from  conscience,  't  Is  no  more  titan  a  re* 
gard  to  the  censure  and  esteem  of  the  world.'— Rocxas,  ' 
An  honest  action,  tberefbie,  can  never  reflect  so  much 
credit  on  the  agent  as  an  honourable  action ;  since  la 
the  performance  of  the  one  he  may  be  guided  by  mo- 
tires  comparatively  low,  whereas  in  Uie  oilier  case  be 
Is  actuated  solely  by  a  fair  regard  lor  the  honour  or  tbe 
esteem  of  others.  To  a  breach  of  honesty  is  attache! 
punishment  and  personal  Inconvenience  in  various, 
forms ;  but  to  a  breach  of  honour  is  annexed  only  die- 
grace  or  the  ill  opinion  of  others :  he,  therefore,  wba 
sets  more  value  or  interest  on  the  gratification  of  hla 
passions,  than  on  the  esteem  of  the  world,  may  gait) 
hie  petty  purpose  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  honour;  bet 
he  who  strives  to  be  dishonest  Is  thwarted  In  hia  pur. 
p*e  by  the  intervention  of  tbe  laws,  which  deprive 
him  of  his  unworthy  gains :  consequently,  men  are 
compelled  to  be  honest  whether  they  will  or  noi,  but 
they  are  entirely  free  in  the  choice  of  being  honour- 
able. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  honesty  Is  founded  on  the 
very  first  principles  of  human  society,  and  honour  oa 
Uie  Incidental  principles  which  have  been  annexed  ta 
them  in  the  progress  of  time  and  culture ;  the  format 
is  positive  and  definite,  and  be  who  is  actuated  by  ihsj 
principle  can  never  err;  but  Uie  latter,  is  indefinite  anfl 
variable,  and  as  It  depends  upon  opinion  It  will  ensHj 
mislead.  We  cannot  have  a  false  honest*,  but  we  mag 
have  false  honour.  Honesty  always  Keeps  a  man 
within  the  line  of  bis  duty ;  but  a  mistaken  notion  of 
what  is  honourable  may  carry  a  man  very  far  from 
what  is  right,  and  may  even  lead  him  to  run  coantet 
to  common  honesty. 

HONESTY  UPRIGHTNESS,  INTEGRITY, 
PROBITY.  * 

Honest*  e.  Fair;  uprightness,' (torn  uprigkL  hj 
German  aufridWg  or  aufgerichut,  from  aufriehtam 
to  set  up,  signifies  In  a  straight  direction,  not  uevutina 
nor  turning  aside. 

Honest  la  the  most  familiar  and  universal  term,  it 
is  applied  alike  to  actions  and  principles,  to  a  mode  of 
conduct  or  a  temper  of  mind:  upright  Is  applied  to. 
the  conduct,  but  always  with  reference  to  the  moving) 
principle,  Aa  it  respects  the  conduct,  honesty  is  a> 
much  more  homely  virtue  than  uprightness :  a  man  ie 
said  to  be  hesust  who  in  his  dealings  with  others  doea 
not  violate  the  laws;  thus  a  servant  is  honest  wba> 
does  not  take  any  of  the  property  of  bis  matter,  at 
suffer  it  to  be  taken ;  a  traoYsman  is  honest  who  doea 
not  sell  had  articles ;  and  people  In  general  are  dera> 
minuted  Ass**  who  pay  what  they  owe,  and  do  nog 
adopt  any  methods  of  defrauding  others:  hoveetpun 
this  sense,  therefore,  consists  in  negatives;  but  ay 
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Hgntueea  to  positive,  and  extendi  to  alt  matters  which 
arc  above  Hie  reach  of  the  law,  mid  comnreliends  not 
only  every  thing  which  is  known  to  be  hurtful,  but  also 
whatever  may  chance  to  bo  hurtful.  To  be  heneet 
require*  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  first  princi- 
pie*  of  civil  society;  it  U  learned,  and  may  be  prae- 
liecd,  by  the  youngest  and  nioet  Ignorant:  but  to  be 
•  upright  auppnaea  a  superiority  of  understanding  or  in- 
formation, which  qualifies  a  peraon  to  discriminate 
between  that  which  may  or  may  not  injure  another. 
As  heneet  man  la  contented  with  not  overcharging  an- 
other for  that  which  he  sans  to  him;  but  an  upright 
saao  aeeks  to  provide  him  with  that  which  shall  rally 
answer  his  purpoee:  a  man  win  not  think  MmmtWdU- 
uenut  who  leaves  another  to  find  out  defects  which  it 
Is  possible  may  escape  his  notice ;  but  an  upright  man 
WW  rather  suffer  a  loss  himself  than  expose  another  to 
an  ermur  which  may  be  detrimental  to  his  Interests. 
From  this  difference  between  heneely  and  uprightneee 
ariees  another,  namely,  tliat  the  heneet  man  may  be 
keneet  only  for  bis  own  convenience,  out  of  regaid  lo 
hie  character,  or  a  fear  of  the  lawa ;  but  the  upright 
nan  is  always  upright,  from  his  sense  of  what  Is  right, 
and  his  concern  for  otlu 


e  DarHealar  conduct  of  any  iialliaiaal  a* 
>  the  integrity  of  his  principles  or  mind,  at 
in  ina  umrightneee  of  Ids  principles.  A  mail's  up- 
right***  dls|ilnys  Itself  in  his  dealings,  be  they  aver 
ao  trifling ;  but  the  integrity  of  his  character  is  seen  la 
the  moat  Important  concerns  of  life.  A  judge  shews 
bis  uprightneee  la  his  dully  administration  of  justice, 
when  lie  remains  uninfluenced  by  any  partial  motive; 
be  shows  Ids  integrity  when  he  resists  the  most  power- 
ful motives  of  persona!  interest  and  advantage  out  of 
respect  to  right  and  justice. 
Integrity  and  urebity  are  tola  general  and  abstract 
but  the  former  to  relative,  the  tatter  is  positive: 


integrity  refers  to  tins  external  injuries  by  which  It  may 
be  assailed  or  destroyed ;  it  is  goodness  tried  and  pre- 
served: prebity  to  goodness  existing  of  Itself,  without 
reference  to  any  thing  else.  TJterc  is  no  integrity 
where  private  Interest  hi  not  hi  question ;  there  is  ao 
prwkity  wherever  the  interests  ot  others  are  injured: 


integrity  therefore  Includes  prebity,  but 
not  necessarily  suppose  integrity. 


tie  is  a  free 
rity  is  a 


■en  nor  might  mluds. 
id  with  l 


Heneet,  in  Its  extended  sense,  as  it  to  applied  to 
principle*,  or  to  the  general  character  of  a  mart,  Is  of 
a  higher  east  than  the  common  kind  of  hemeety  above 
mentioned ;  uprightneee,  however,  In  this  case,  still 
■reserves  its  superiority.  An  kemeet  principle  Is  the 
fret  and  moat  universally  applicable  principle,  which 
Ike  mind  forms  of  what  to  right  and  wrong ;  and  Hie 
asnest  man,  win)  to  so  denominated  on  account  of  his 
having  this  principle,  is  looked  upon  with  respect,  in- 
asmuch as  he  possesses  the  fiiondatlon  of  an  moial 
virtue  In  his  dealings  with  others.  Hornet  is  here 
the  generiek,  and  uprightneee  the  speclflck  term ;  the 
former  does  not  exclude  the  latter,  but  tbe  latter  In- 
clude* the  former.  There  may  be  many  honest  men 
and  honeet  minds;  but  there  are  uot  so  many  upright 
mluds.  Tin?  heneet  man  Is  rattier 
i  the  rogue,  and  an  heneet  principle  is 
opposed  to  tbe  saltish  or  artful  principle;  but  then*- 
right  man  or  the  upright  mind  can  be  compared  or 
Contrasted  with  nothing  but  Itself.  An  heneet  man 
Will  do  no  harm  tf  he  know  it;  but  an  upright  man  is 
careful  not  to  do  to  another  what  be  would  not  have 
another  do  to  him. 

Heneety  is  a  feeling  that  actuates  and  dlreeis  by  a 
spontaneous  Impulse ;  uprightneee  to  a  principle  that 

Bptlates  or  puis  every  thing  Into  an  even  course. 
eetrty  can  be  dispensed  with  in  no  ease;  but  up- 
Hghtneee  is  called  into  exercise  only  In  certain  cases, 
we  characterise  a  servaut  or  the  lowest  person  as 
heneet:  but  we  do  not  eutltle  any  one  In  so  low  a 
capacity  as  upright,  since  vprightneee  is  exercised  in 
matter*  of  higher  moment,  and  rests  upon  the  evidence 
#f  a  man's  own  mind :  a  jndse,  however,  may  with 
propriety  be  denominated  upright,  who  scrupulously 
adheres  to  the  dictates  of  an  unbiassed  conscience  In 
me  administration  of  justice. 

Vprightneee  to  applicable  only  to  principles  and 
aetions ;  integrity  (from  the  Latin  integer  whole)  to  ap- 
■Hcable  to  the  whole  man  or  his  character ;  and  prebity 
Mrom  preens  or  prehibue  restraining,  that  to,  restrain- 
ing from  evil)  to  in  like  manner  used  only  in  the 


principle,  tint  acta  without  any  force;  imtegr 
defensive  principle,  Uuu  is  obliged  to  iiisuitain'Usetf 
agaiust  external  force.  Prebity  excludes  all  Injustice; 
integrity  excludes  in  a  particular  manner  that  Injustice 
which  would  favour  one's  self.  Probity  respects  the 
rights  of  every  man,  and  seeks  to  render  to  every  one 
what  to  his  due ;  It  does  not  wait  to  be  asked,  it  does 
not  require  any  compulsion ;  it  voluntarily  enters  into 
all  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  .men,  and 
measures  out  to  each  his  port  loo:  prmhUy  therefore 
forbids  a  man  being  malignant,  hard,  cruel,  unganciona, 
unfair,  or  any  thing  else  which  may  press  une*|nsJhjr 
and  unjustly  on  his  neighbour:  integrity  to  disin- 
terested; It  sacrifices  every  personal  cousidenuJon  te 
the  maintenance  of  what  to  right:  a  man  of  nv 


tegrity  will  not  be  contented  to  abstain  from  selling 
himself  for  gold;  he  will  keep  himself  aloof  from  nl 
private  partialities  or  resentments,  nil  party  cabals  or 


Uprightneee  to  the  stratehtneas  of 
rule  by  which  aetions  and  conduct  in  certain 


_~— ..«. ;  integrity  to  the  wholeness  or  unbrokenness 
of  a  mnn*s  character  throughout  life  In  hie  various 
amnsactirms;  probity  to  the  excellence  and  purity  of  a 
men's  character  In  his  various  relations.  When  we 
eall  a  man  upright,  we  consider  bim  in  the  detail; 
we  bear  in  mind  the  uniformity  and  fixedness  of  the 
principle  by  which  he  to  actuated :  when  we  call  him  a 
■van  of  integrity,  we  view  him  In  the  gross,  not  In 
Ibis  nor  that  circumstance  of  life,  but  In  every  circum- 
stance In  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  others  are 
eoocertttd.  Vprightneee  may  therefore  be  tanked 
■non  in  some  measure  as  a  part  of  integrity;  with 
ems  difference,  that  tbe  acting  principle  to  In  the  one 
case  only  kept  In  view,  whereas  In  the  oilier  case  the 
conduct  and  principle  are  both  included.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  terms  to  far&cr  evident  by  nb- 
servlnx  their  different  application.  We  do  not  talk  of 
a  man**  uprightneee  being  shaken,  or  of  his  preserving 
Mb  uprightneee;  but  of  his  integrity  being  shaken, 
aad  his  preserving  his  integrity.    We  may  however, 


intrigne,  which  are  apt  to  violate  the  integrity  of  Ida 
mind.  We  look  for  hemeety  and  uurtgbtneee  to 
clilxens;  It  sets  every  question  at  rest  between  man 
and  man :  we  look  for  integrity  and  prebity  In  states- 
men, or  such  aa  have  to  adjust  the  rights  of  many; 
they  contribute  to  the  publlck  aa  often  as  in  the  private 
goad. 

Were  I  to  take  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  valaa 
of  these  four  terms,  I  should  denominate  hemeety  a 
current  coin  which  must  be  In  every  man's  hands;  be 
caimot  dispense  with  It  for  his  daily  nse :  uprighleeee 
Is  floe  silver:  prebity  fine  gold  without  any  alloy:  and 
integrity  goal  tried  and  purified:  all  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  but  comparatively  few,  yet  carry  a  value  wka 
them  independently  of  the  neo  which  to  made  of  ihem> 

RECTITUDE,  UPfilGi1TNE8S. 
Rectitude  Is  property  rtghrness,  which  to  ixpirssaf 
In  a  stronger  manner  by  uprightneee :  we  speak  of  the 
reetitnde  of  the  judgement ;  but  of  tbe  uprightneee  of 
lira  mind,  or  of  the  moral  character,  which  most  be 
something  more  than  straight,  for  it  must  be  elevated 
above  every  thing  mean  or  devious;  *  Wo  are  told  by 
Cumberland  that  rectitude  to  merely  metaphorical,  and 
that  as  a  right  line  describes  the  slnn-tost  passage  from 
point  to  point,  so  a  right  action  effects  a  good  design  by 
tbe  fewest  nmane.'--Joajieon. 

Who  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  fool, 
In  Ids  uprightneee,  answer  thus  return**. 


FAIR,  HONEST,  EQUITABLE,  REASONABLE 
fnir,  In  Saxon  fewer,  comes  probably  from  tbe 
Latin  puieher  beautiful;  heneet,  in  Latin  heneetme, 
comes  from  hemee  Inmour;  tfiteble  signifies  having 
equity,  or  according  to  eeu&y;  remeensble,  bavins; 
reeeou,  or  according  to  remeon. 

9nir  Is  said  of  persons  or  things;  heneet  mostb/ 
ctMracteriMS  the  person,  either  as  tn  his  conduct  or 
his  principle.  When  feir  and  heneet  are  both  applied, 
to  the  external  conduct,  the  former  expresses  more  ami 
the  latter:  n  own  may  be  heettet  without  being  /ss>; 
he  camiot  be  fair  without  being  heneet.  /Wrasse 
enters  into  every  minute  cireuinrtance  connected  wall 
tin*  Intenvls  of  the  parties,  and  weighs  them  alike  tat 
both ;  hemeety  is  contented  with  a  literal  cmifwrnkjet 
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gas  taw,  H  consults  the  interest  of  one  party:  tlie  fair 
dealer  look*  to  bis  neighbour  at  well  ss  himself,  ho 
wilhes  only  fur  an  equal  share  of  advantage;  a  man 
■My  be  an  honest-  dealer  while  lie  luoks  in  no  one's  od- 
vantage  but  bl*  own :  the  fair  man  always  acta  from 
a  principle  of  right;  the  honest  man  way  be  ao  from  a 
motive  of  fear. 

When  these  epithets  are  employed  to  characterise 
the  man  gencraUy,/airs*s*  expresses  less  than  honesty. 
fuirooee  i*  employed  only  in  regard  to  commercial 
iranmcUnni  or  minor  perfeoital  concerns;  'It*  the 
worldling  prefer  lliose  means  which  are  the  fairest,  it 
Is  nut  because  they  ate  fair,  bat  because  they  acutn  to 
him  most  likely  to  prove  successful.'—  Blam.  Honesty 
ranks  among  the  Arat  moral  virtues,  and  elevates  a  man 
Man  above  his  fellow-creatures; 

An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God.—- Pore. 
Should  he  at  length,  so  truly  good  and  great! 
Prevail,  and  rule  with  honest  views  the  stale, 
Then  must  he  loll  for  an  ungrateful  race, 
Submit  to  clamour,  libels,  aud  disgrace. 

Jurmts. 

A  man  to/otr  who  Is  ready  to  allow  his  competitor  the 
same  advantages  as  he  eirjoye  himself  in  every  matter 
however  trivial ;  or  he  hi  honest  in  all  his  looks,  words, 
•ad  actions:  neither  his  tongue  nor  hie  countenance 
aver  belie  his  heart  A  fair  man  makes  himself  ac- 
ceptable. 

When  fair  Is  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  or  to  designate  their  nature,  It  approaches  very 
near  in  signification  to  equitable  and  reasonable;  their 
are  all  opposed  to  what  is  unjust:  fair  and  equitable 
suppose  two  objects  put  In  colnaion ;  reasonable  Is  em- 
ployed abstractedly;  what  is  fair  and  equitable  is  so 
In  relation  to  all  circumstances;  what  Is  reasonable  is 
so  of  Itself.  An  estimate  is  fair  In  which  profit  and 
loss,  merit  and  demerit,  with  every  collateral  circum- 
stance, is  duly  weighed ;  a  Judgement  is  equitable  which 
uatJdes  suitably  and  advantageously  for  both  parties; 
t  price  is  reasonable  which  does  not  exceed  tine  limits 
of  reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be  either  fair 
or  equitable ;  but  the  former  hi  said  mostly  in  regard  to 


willing  matters,  even  In  our  games  and  amusements, 
and  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  important  rights  of  man- 
kind. It  hi  the  busuiess  of  the  umpire  to  decide  fairly 
between  the  combatants  or  the  competitors  for  a  prise ; 
II  to  the  business  of  the  judge  to  decide  equitably  be- 
tween men  whose  property  is  at  issue;  » A  man  is  very 
unlikely  to  judge  equitably  when  his  passions  are  agv 
I  by  a  sense  or  wrong.*— Johhsok. 


A  demand,  a  charge,  a  proposition,  or  an  offer  may 
be  said  to  be  either  fair  or  reasonable:  but  the  former 
term  always  bears  a  relation  to  what  is  right  between 
man  and  man;  the  latter  to  what  is  right  In  Itself,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  *  The  reasonableneee  of  a 
teat  is  not  hard  to  be  proved.'— Johssob. 

HONOUR,  DIGNITY. 

Honour  (v.  Honour)  msy  be  takea  either  for  that 
which  intrinsically  belongs  to  a  person,  or  for  that 
which  is  conferred  on  hint;  dignity,  from  the  Latin 
dtgmus  worthy,  signifying  worthiness,  may  be  equally 
applied  to  what  is  inulmuck  or  extrtnsick  of  a  man. 

In  the  first  case  honour  has  a  reference  to  what  hi 


I  by  others ;  dignity  to  that  which  hi  esteemed 
by  ourselves:  a  tents  of  honour  Impels  a  man  to  do 
that  which  Is  esteemed  honourable  among  men ;  a 
w  of  dignity  to  do  that  which  ■  constotent  with 
worth  and  greatness  of  bis  nature:  the  former 


strives  to  elevate  himself  as  an  individual;  the  latter 
to  raise  himself  to  the  standard  of  bis  species:  the 
former  may  lead  a  person  astray ;  but  the  latter  h)  aa 
smarting  guide.  It  is  honour  which  sometimes  makes 
a  man  first  insult  lib  filend,  then  draw  his  iword  upon 
him  whom  he  has  insulted :  It  is  dignity  which  makes 
Jvm  despise  every  paltry  affront  from' others,  and  apo- 
logize for  every  apparent  affront  on  his  own  part. 
Tins  distinction  between  the  terms  to  kept  up  in  their 
sjppiieanoo  to  what  is  extraneous  of  a  man:  the 
honour  is  that  which  Is  conferred  on  him  by  others; 
When  a  proud  aspiring  man  meets  whh  honours  and 
ajofciiwnts,  these  are  tlie  ihings  which  are  ready  to 
far  hold  of  his  heart  and  aftoctlom.'--flooTa.  The 
e^tfvls  the  worth  or  Talus  which  Is  added  to  las 


Him  Tulius  next  in  dignity  socceeds.— Darmur.  - 
Hence  we  always  speak  of  honturo  as  confetred  off 
received;  but  dignities  as  possessed  or  maintained. 
Honours  may  sometimes  be  casual ;  but  dignities  art 
always  permanent  an  act  of  condescension  from  the 
sovereign  is  mi  honour;  but  the  dignity  lies  in  the 
elevation  of  tlie  office.  Hence  it  is  that  Senear*  are 
mostly  civil  or  political;  dignities  ecciesissticaU 


GLORY,  HONOUR. 

Qlory  is  something  daxallng  and  whMy  diffused. 
The  Latin  word  gloria,  ancientry  written  glosia,  is  hi 
sil  probability  connected  with  our  words  gloss,  flaioj 
glitter,  glow,  through  the  medium  of  urn  nortliera 
words  gleisaon,  gloiian,  glanten,  gluten,  all  which 
come  from  the  Hebrew  TflJi  *  live  coat.  That  the 
moral  Idea  of  glory  is  best  represented  by  light  to  evi- 
dent from  the  glory  which  is  painted  round  the  head 
of  our  Saviour ;  honour  is  something  less  splendid» 
but  more  solid  («.  Honour). 

alary  impels  to  extraordinary  efforts  and  to  great 
undertaking! ; 

Hence  to  our  love  of  fame;  a  love  so  strong, 
We  think  ao  dangers  great  nor  labours  long, 
By  which  we  hops  our  beings  to  extend, 
And  to  remotest  times  in  glory  to  descend. 

Jbstvs 
Honour  induces  to  a  discharge  of  one's  duty;  'As 
virtue  is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine  source  of 
honour,  we  generally  find  In  titles  an  Intimation  of 
some  particular  merit  that  should  recommend  men  to 
the  high  stations  which  they  possess.*-- A  nni  son.  Ex- 
cellence in  the  attainment,  and  success  in  the  exploit! 
bring  glory ;  a  faithful  exercise  of  one's  talents  reflects 
honour.    Glory  is  connected  wlih  every  thing  which 


has  a  peculiar  public*  interest;  honour  hi  more  pro- 
perly obtained  within  a  private  circle.  Qlory  to  not 
confined  to  the  nation  or  life  of  the  Individual  by  whom 


it  is  sought ;  h  spreads  over  all  the  earth,  and  descends 
to  the  latest  posterity :  honour  Is  limited  to  those  who 
are  connected  with  the  subject  of  it,  and  eye-witnesses 
to  his  actions.  Qlory  to  attainablo  but  by  few,  and 
may  be  an  object  of  indifference  to  any  one ;  honour  hi 
more  or  less  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  must  be  dis- 
regarded by  no  one.  A  general  at  the  hesd  of  aa 
army  goes  In  pursuit  of  glory ;  the  humble  citizen  who 
acts  his  pan  In  society  so  as  to  obtain  tlie  approbation 
of  bis  fellow-dozens  to  in  the  road  for  honour.  A 
nation  acquires  Wort  by  the  splendour  of  its  victories, 
and  Its  superiority  In  arts  as  well  as  arms:  it  obtains 
honour  by  Us  strict  adherence  to  equity  and  good  faith 
In  all  its  dealings  with  other  nations.  Our  own  nation 
has  acquired  glory  by  the  help  of  its  brave  warriours : 
it  has  guinea  honour  by  the  Justice  and  generosity  of 
its  government.  The  military  career  of  Alexander 
was  gloriouo ;  his  humane  treatment  uf  the  Persiaa 
princesses  who  were  his  prisoners  was  an  honourable 
trait  in  hto  character.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
by  the  English  government  was  a  glorious  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  the  worst  principles  of  human 
nature;  tlie  national  conduct  of  England  during  the 
revolutionary  period  reflects  honour  on  the  English 


Qlory  is  a  sentiment,  selfish  In  Its  nature,  but  salu- 
tary or  pernicious  In  Its  effect,  according  as  it  is  di- 
rected; 

Tf  glory  cannot  move  a  mind  so  mean, 
Nor  future  praise  from  fading  pleasures  wean, 
Yet  why  should  he  defraud  fits  son  of  fame, 
And  grudge  the  Romans  their  Immortal  name  1 
Devour 
Honour  to  a  principle  disinterested  in  Its  nature,  and  • 
beneficial  in  Its  operations ;  •  8ir  Francis  Bacon,  for 


greatness  of  genius  and  compass  of  knowledge,  did 
honour  to  Ids  see  and  country.*-- Aomsor.  A  thirst 
tar  glory  to  seldom  Indulged  but  at  the  expense  of 


others,  ss  It  Is  not  attainable  in  the  plain  path  of  dure ; 
there  are  but  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  it  by  cle 
vated  acts  of  goodness,  asd  stlM  fewer  who  have  the 
virtue  to  embrace  the  opportunities  that  offer:  a  love 
of  honour  can  never  be  indulged  but  to  the  Advantage 
of  others;  U  to  restricted  by  fixed  laws;  It  requires  a 
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sacrifice  of  every  snirtohemisid^ration,  and  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  riglits  of  others;  It  to  associated  with 
swtirtng  but  virus. 

0I8HONE8T,  KNAVISH. 

Dishonest  marks  tile  contrary  to  honest;  knavish 
forks  the  likeness  to  a  taosc. 

Dishonest  characterizes  simply  the  mod* of  action; 
knavish  characterizes  Uie  agent  as  well  as  Hie  action : 
what  is  dishonest  violates  the  established  laws  of  man ; 
what  is  hnavish  supposes  peculiar  an  mid  design  in 
the  accouiplisJimcnt.  It  is  dishonest  to  take  any  thing 
from  another  which  does  not  belong  to  one;  it  is 
knavish  to  get  it  by  fraud  or  nrtifice,  or  by  imposing  on 
Ike  confidence  of  another.  We  may  prevent  dishonest 
practices  by  ordinary  means  of  security;  but  we  must 
not  trust  ourselves  in  the  company  of  knanish  people 
If  we  do  not  wish  to  be  overreached ;  *  Gaming  is  too 
■nreasonable  and  dishonest  for  a  geuUeman  to  addict 
himself  to  it.*— Loan  Lyttlstq*.  'Noi  to  laugh 
When  nature  prompts  is  but  a  knavish.  hypocriticaJ 
way  of  making  a  mask  of  one's  free.'— For*. 


BIGHT,  JUST,  PROPER. 
Right,  In  German  recat,  Lathi  rectos,  signifies  up- 
right, not  leaning  to  one  side  or  the  other,  standing  as 
ft  ought ;  just,  In  Latin  jastms,  from  jus  law,  shmlfles 


j  to  a  rule  of  right;  /«,  v.  Fit;  proper,  in 
latin  sreprms,  signifies  belonging  to  a  given  rule. 

Right  to  here  Uie  general  term;  the  others  express 
modes  of  right.  The  right  and  wrong  are  defined  by 
the  written  will  of  God,  or  are  written  in  our  lieam 
according  to  die  original  eonstitntions  of  our  nature; 
to  just  and  unjust  are  determined  by  the  written  laws 
at  men ;  the  Jit  mid  proper  are  determined  by  the  es- 
tablished principles  of  civil  society. 

Between  the  right  and  the  wrong  titers  are  no  gra- 
dations: a  tiling  cannot  be  more  right  or  more  wrong; 
Whatever  is  right  to  not  wrong,  and  whatever  Is  wrong 
a)  not  rtjrAt;  the  just  and  unjust,  proper  and  rfm- 
Jfspcr,  fit  and  unfit,  on  the  contrary,  have  various 
shades  and  degrees  that  are  not  so  easily  definable  by 

%  forms  of  speech  or  written  rules, 
le  right  and  wrong  depend  upon  no  circumstance; 
what  is  once  right  or  wrong  to.  always  right  or  wrong : 
hut  the  Just  or  unjust,  proper  or  improper,  are  retail  veJy 
so  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  cnsR:  it  is  a 
just  rule  fi»r  every  man  to  have  that  whieJi  is  lib  own ; 
bat  what  is  jtut  to  the  individual  may  be  unjust  to 
society.  It  Is  proper  for  ovary  man  to  take  charge  of 
hjs  own  concerns ;  but  it  would  be  improper  fin-  a  man 
in  an  unsound  stale  of  mind  to  undertake  such  a 
sparge. 

Tlie  right  and  the  wrong  are  often  beyond  l  he  reach 
of  our  faculties  to  discern :  but  the  just,  fit,  and  proper 
ore  always  to  be  distinguished  sufficiently  to  be  ob- 
served.   Right  Is  eupticetile  to  all  matters,  important 
or  othcrn  ise ;  jnst  to  employed  only  hi  uwrUcrs  of  es- 
sential interest;  proper  is  rather  applicable  to  the 
minor  concenai  of  lift*.    Every  thhig  that  Is  done  may 
be  charnctertaerf  as  right  or  wrong:  every  thing  done 
to  others  may  be  measured  by  the  rule  ©r>*  or  uw 
just ;  in  our  social  Intercourse,  as  well  as  hi  our  private 
transactions,  fitness  and  propriety  niiixt  always  be 
consulted.    As  Olirbttiatni,  we  desire  to  do  tluit  which 
bright  in  the  sight  of  God  and  iiinn;  as  members  of 
dvlfswlety,  we  wish  to  be  just  in  our  denlines;  as 
ratltHial  and  iutcliigent  brines,  we  wish  in  do  what  to 
ft  and  proper  In  every  action,  however  trivial; 
Hear  (hen  my  argument—confess  we  must 
A  God  there  Is  supremely  wtoe  and  just 
If'so,  however  thine*  n fleet  our  sight, 
As  slugs  our  bard,  whatever  is  Is  right. 

JK.TVM, 

'There  Is  a  great  difference  between  good  pleading 
and  jsst  couuxnatkm.'— Mblmoth  U*ttcrsof  PHnu). 
*V  If  Iter*  arc  no  proper  companions  in  tlw  chamber 
of  sickness.*— Jonason. 

STRAIGHT,  RIGHT,  prRECT. 
Straight,  from  tins  T-ntin  strict*,.  participle  of 
mfrimgo  to  lighten  or  Mini,  signifies  confined,  that  It, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left    Straight  to  ap- 


pNed,  therefore,  In  Its  proper  i 


,  to  corporeal  gv 


Jects ;  a  path  which  is  straight  is  kept  witiiin  a  shettq 
speco  timn  If  h  were  enrved;  'Truth  Is  the  chortel 
and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying  as  thither  hi  « 
straight  line.'— TiLfcOTSon.  Right  and  direct.  M 
tiie  Latin  resius,  regulated  or  nmde  as  H  msght,  sii 
said  or  that  which  is  made  by  the  force  of  tins  under 
standing,  or  by  an  actual  effort,  what  one  wishes  It  to 
be:  hence,  tiie  mathematlctan  speaks  of  a  right  Hut, 
as  the  line  which  lies  most  justly  between  two  potets 
and  has  been  made  the  basis  of  mathematical  figures; 
and  the  moralist  speaks  of  the  right  opinion,  as  thai 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  best  rale  of  the  under- 
standing; 

Then  from  pole  to  pole 
He  viewa  in  breadth,  and  without  longer  pause, 
Down  right  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  prcciptuNit.--Blii.TOR. 
On  the  same  ground,  we  speak  of  a  tired  answer,  as 
that  which  has  been  framed  so  as  to  bring  soonest  and 
easiest  to  the  point  desired;  *  There  be,  that  are  fat 
nature  fnithful  and  sincere,  and  plain  and  direct,  ant 
croily  and  involved,*— Baco*. 

CANDID,  OPEN,  SINCERE. 
Candid,  In  French  candide,  Latin  candidal,  flue* 
candeo  to  shine,  signifies  to  be  pure  as  truth  itself; 
open  is  in  Saxon  open,  French  ouvert,  German  s/sa, 
from  the  preposition  up, German  a*/.  Dutch aasmc. 
because  erectness  Is  a  characteristick  of  truth  and 
openness ;  sincere.  French  sincere.  Latin  an 
probably  from  the  Greek  cvv  and  shp  the  heart,  ■ 
fng  dictated  by  or  going  %vitii  the  heart. 

Candour  nifses  from  a  conscious  purity  of  I.,-,. 
openness  from  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  love  of  « 
monkntlon;  sincerity  from  a  love  of  truth. 

Candour  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  what 
make  against  ourselves ;  it  todisimerested; 

Self-conviction  is  the  path  to  virtue, 

An  honourable  candour  thus  adorns 

Ingenuous  minds.— C.  /osntsew. 
Openness  Impels  us  to  utter  whatever  passes  ra  (an 
mind:  It  Is  utiguarded;  'The  fondest  and  firmest 
friendships  are  dlssoived  by  Such  openness  mid  stacaV 
ritu  as  interrupt  our  enjoyment  of  our  own  approssV 
tic*  i.*— Joiikson.  Sincerttw  prevents  us  Irons  speaMat 
what  we  do  not  think ;  it  to  positive ;  " 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles, 

His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate. 

BttsKsmm. 
A  candid  man  win  have  no  reserve  wlien  opeumaut  no 
necessary:  nn  open  man  cermet  malmarn  a  reserve;  at 
any  time ;  a  sincere  man  will*  maintain  a  reserve  oat* 
as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  unto. 

Candour  wins  much  upon  those  who  come  in  con- 
nexion with  it;  ft  remove*  misunderstandings  andnsV 
viates  differences;  tlw  want  of  it occasioni inntfbsasj 
and  diacoinent.  Openness  gains  as  many  ennnfey  ah 
friends ;  it  requires  to  be  well  rrgnlnted  not  to  be  oflfesj- 
shre;  there  to  no  mind  mi  pore  ami  rfUctjillned  ihat  al 
i  he  thoughts  and  fwllrit*  whfch  it  given  birth fo.inat  e* 
ought  to  bd  made  puhlrck.  Sisctritu  to  nn  Indispensa- 
ble virtue;  tiie  want  oT  it  to  always  mlschurroua  3k 
frequently  fetal. 

SINCERE,  HONEST,  THUB,  PLAIN. 

Sincere  (v.  Candid)  to  here  tire  most  comrrentnjff* 
term ;  honest  (».  Hone*tu),  true,  and  plain  (v.  JsVenft 
are  but  modes  of  sincerity.  ^ 

Sincerity  to  a  fundamental  charnrtertotick  of  the  pas. 
son ;  a  man  is  sincere  from  the  conviction  of  hlsitdntTt 
henroty  Is  the  cxprrsskin  of  the  reeling;  ii  to  the  dittoes 
of  the  heart:  we  look  for  a  sincere  friend,  ami  a* 
honest  cmiipanion ; 

h.     .         ,  ^       Rtwfck  mirth  grew  rooni, 
Tim  simple  kike  that  takes  fbe  shepherd's  Imatt, 
EasUy  jilcoVd,  tlw  long,  kmd  laugti  ainorre. 


•This  bonk  of  the  Svhfis  was  nfierward  i. 
by  tame  Obr torlnn,  who  was  more  xenhino  in. 
honest  or  wise  therein.'— Pricsadx.     Truth  t»  ■  mm- 
raclertolick  of  sracerwjr;  for  a  Sinatra  friend  to  a  wws 


»  inmipotslgi 
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It  MimmrUff  m  a  permanent  quality  in  Uw 

„ ;  mid  truth  maybe  mi  occasional  one:  we 

eeiuiot  bo  sincere  witiwul  being  true,  bet  we  may  be 
cms  witlmut  being  sincere;  *  Poetical  ornament*  dc* 
ajuoy  that  character  of  traf*  mid  pmimisss  which 
eugbllo  characterise  history.'— RstMotea. 

Fear  not  my  traU ;  the  mural  of  my  wit 

Is  plain  and  true.— SiuxsptAa*. 
In  like  maimer  a  sincere  man  must  be  plain :  since 
adainnceu  consists  in  mi  unvarnished  style,  the  sincere 
man  will  always  adofit  that  mode  of  speech  which  ex- 

Esjes  his  sentiments  most  forcibly ;  but  It  is  possible 
a  person  to  be  occasionally  plain  who  does  not  act 
n  any  principle  of  sincerity. 
It  Is  pJais,  therefore,  that  sincerity  fs  the  habitual 
principle  of  cnmninulcathig  our  real  semlineuls;  and 
that  the  honest,  true,  and  plain  are  outy  the  tootles 
Which  It  adopts  hi  making  the  eoumiuiiicailcu ;  */«- 
eerily  Is  therefore  alttigrther  a  personal  quality,  but 
the  other  terms  arc  applied  nlso  to  the  acts,  as  an 
Honest  confession,  a  true  acknowledgment,  and  a  plain 


IBANK,  CANDID,  INGENUOUS,  FREE,  OPEN, 
PLAIN. 

Frank.  In  French  franc,  German,  ktt.  frank,  Is  con- 
fleeted  with  lite  word  freek  bold,  and  fret  free ;  candid 
mad  open,  e.  Candid;  ingenuous  comes  from  the  Latin 
ingeuuus.  which  signifies  literally  free-born,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  liberty  wlw  were  afterward  mndc 
free:  hence  the  term  has  been  employed  by  a  figure  of 
Speech  to  denote  nobleness  of  birth  of  character.  Ac- 
Cording  to  Cirard,  ingenu  in  Frendi  is  taken  in  a  had 
tense ;  and  Dr.  Truster,  In  translating  his  article  Sin- 
ariti,  franchise,  natveti,  ingiouili,  has  erroneously 
assigned  tlie  same  office  to  our  word  ingtunons;  but 
(his,  however,  in  Its  use  has  kept  true  to  the  original, 
by  being  always  an  epithet  of  commendation ;  free  in 
to  be  (band  in  most  of  the  northern  languages  under 
different  forms,  and  is  supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  preposition  from,  which  denotes  a 
separation  or  enlargement;  plain,  e.  Apparent,  also 
Eoident. 

Alt  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  a  readiness  to  [ 
communicate  and  be  communicated  with ;  they  are  all 
opposed  to  concealment,  but  under  different  circmn- 
staaces.  The  frank  man  is  under  no  retrain! ;  his 
thought*  and  feelings  are  both  set  at  case,  and  his  lips 
am  ever  ready  to  give  utterance  to  die  dictates  of  his 
heart ;  he  lias  no  reserve:  the  candid  man  has  nothing 
to  conceal ;  lie  speaks  without  regard  to  self-interest  or 
•ey  partial  motive;  be  speaks  nothing  but  the  truth: 
the  ingenuous  man  throws  off  all  disguise;  he  scorns 
ell  artifice,  and  brings  every  tiling  to  fight ;  lie  speaks 
(he  whole  truth.  Frankness  is  acceptable  in  I  be 
general  transactions  of  society;  it  inspires  confidence, 
and  Invitescommuulcation:  candour  lie  of  pecnUnruse 
la  matters  of  dispute;  It  serves  tint  purposes  of  equity, 
•ad  invites  to  conciliation:  ingenuousness  hi  must 
Wanted  when  there  Is  most  to  conceal ;  it  courts  favour 
end  kindness  by  mi  acknowledgment  of  that  whkb  is 
•gainst  Itself. 

Frankness  Is  associated  with  unpolished  manners, 
ami  frequently  appears  in  men  of  no  rank  or  educa- 
tion ;  sailors  have  commonly  a  deal  of  frankness  about 
them:  candour,  is  the  coni|ienion  of  uprlghtiien;  It 
must  be  accompanied  with  some  refinement,  as  it  acts 
la  cases  where  nice  discriminations  are  made :  ingenu- 
ousness is  the  companion  of  a  noble  mid  elevated 
spirit;  it  exists  most  frequently  in  the  unsophisticated 
period  of  youth. 

Frankness  displays  itself  in  the  outward  beiwviour; 
We  speak  of  a  frank  air  and  frank  manner:  candour 
dhmfoys  itseir  in  tins  language  which  we  adopt,  ami  tins 
sentiments  we  express:  wo  speak  of  a  candid  state- 
ment, a  candid  reply:  ingenuousness  shows  itself  in 
•II  the  words,  looks,  or  ociUms:  wespenk  of  an  inge- 
nuous countenance,  an  ingenious  acknowledgment, 
an  tngennans  answer  Frankness  aud  candour  may 
be  eUner  lutbitual  or  eccaeionul ;  ingenuousness  is  a 
ysjrmniieul  character:  a  disposition  may  be /re**,  of 
en  air  of  frankness  and  candour  may  be  assumed  for 
Ike  time ;  but  an  ingenuous  character  reuiuirai  one  mid 
the  same 
JfceaJfceet*  h  a  voluntary  effusion  of  the  mind  be- 


tween equals-  n  ma*  frunklf confesses  to  Ms  ftfetal 
the  state  of  me  affections  or  ctrcnmstiinccs ;  *  My  ew* 
private  opinion  with  regard  to  such  recreetfom  ft* 
poetry  ami  muslck)  I  have  given  with  all  tin*  frankaoow 
imagiiialric'-^ncKLB.  Cundvnr  Is  a  debt  paid  to  ja» 
tice  from  one  Independent  being  to  another ;  he  who* 
candid  Is  so  from  the  necessity  of  the  rase ,  when  ft 
candid  mrfn  feels  himself  to  have  been  in  an  errou? 
which  affects  another,  he  Is  im)ielled  to  make  tlie  only 
reparation  in  his  power  by  acknowledging  It;  •  If  yet 
have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  comma 
nicate  them  with  eandour;  if  not,  make  use  of  those 
1  present  you  with.'— Addison,  ingenuousness  is  the 
offering  of  mi  u'.tcorruMed  mind  at  the  shrine  of  truth ; 
it  presupposes  an  inferiority  in  outward  circumstances, 
ami  a  motive,  if  not  a  direct  necessity,  for  communis 
cniiou ;  the  lad  wlw  does  not  whit  to  screen  himself 
from  punishment  by  a  lie  wfli  ingenuously  confess  his 
offence ;  lie  who  docs  not  wish  to  obtain  false  applause 
will  ingcnnouslf  disclaim  his  share  In  the  performance 
whiehlias  obtnfued  thearplausc ;  *  We  see  an  ingenu- 
ous kind  of  behaviour  not  only  make  up  for  faults 
committed,  but  In  a  manner  expiate  them  in  the  very 

COIMI>lissioll.,— Stk  elb. 

Free,  open,  and  plain  have  not  so  high  an  office  at 
the  first  three :  free  and  open  may  be  taken  either  In  a 
good,  bad,  or  Indifferent  sense;  but  seldomeriii  the  Ant 
then  in  the  two  last  senses. 

The  frank;  free,  and  open  man  all  speak  wltbosj 
constraint;  but  the  frank  man  is  not  Impertinent  like 
the  free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the  open  mam  The 
frank  man  speaks  only  of  what  concerns  hhiiseif ;  the 
free  man  speaks  of  wlmt  concerns  others :  a  frank 
man  may  confess  his  own  faults  or  inadvertencies  \  the 
free  man  corrects  those  which  lie  sees  in  another:  the 
frank  man  opens  his  heart  from  the  warmth  of  bit 
ualnre;  the /res  man  opens  his  mind  from  the  conceit 
of  his  temper :  and  the  open  man  says  all  lie  know* 
mid  thiuks,  from  the  incousiderate  levity  of  hif 
temper. 

A  frank  man  is  not  frank  to  all,  nor  on  all  ocee 
sions ;  he  is  frank  to  his  friends,  or  he  is  frank  In  fib) 
dealings  with  others:  but  the  oesamnn  lets  himself  ou| 
like  a  running  stream  to  all  who  choose  to  listen,  ami 
communicates  trivial  or  important  mailers  with  equal 
eagerness:  on  the  other  hand,  it  Is  sometimes  becose 
iug  in  one  to  be  free  where  counsel  can  be  given  with 
advantage  and  pleasure  lo  the  receiver;  awd  it  It 
pleasant  to  see  an  open  behaviour,  particularly  in 
young  persons,  when  contrasted  with  the  odious  trail 
of  cunning  and  reserve; 

We  cheer  the  youth  to  make  his  own  defence, 

And  freely  tell  us  what  he  was  and  whence. 

Davos*. 
*ff  I  have  abused  your  goodness  by  too  much  freedom, 
I  hope  you  will  attribute  it  tolho  openness  of  my  tem- 
per.'—Pora. 

Plainness,  the  last  qnallty  to  be  here  noticed,  fs  u 
virtue  which,  though  of  the  humbler  order,  is  not  to 
be  despised :  it  is  sometimes  employed  like  freedom 
In  tile  task  of  giving  counsel ;  but  it  does  not  mitsveS) 
the  idea  of  any  thing  unauthorised  either  in  n.nlter  of 
manner.  A  free  counsellor .  Is  more  ready  to  display 
his  own  superiority,  than  to  direct  the  wanderer  In  hie 
way ;  he  rather  aggravates  fhuirs,  than  instructs  Ih>w  to 
amend  them ;  lie  seems  more  like  a  snpercilloHs  enemy 
than  a  friendly  monitor:  the  plninmmx  Is  free  from 
these  faults:  he  speaks  »frt*/jr  but  truly:  he  gives  ne 
false  colouring  to  his  speech;  K  is  not  calculated  as 
offend,  and  It  may  serve  for  improvement :  it  is  the  part 
of  a  i rue  friend  to  be  plain  with  anothef  whom  la? 
sees  in  Imminent  danger.  A  free  speaker  fe  in  danger 
of  being  tutted ;  a  plain  dealer  must  at  least  be  re» 
Miected ;  '  Pope  hardly  drank  tee  without  a  etnttugem  | 
if  at  the  house  of  his  friends  he  waated  any  acconum> 
dalion«  he  was  not  witllug  to  ask  for  it  In  plain  terms, 
but  would  mention  it  remotely  as  something  conve- 
nient-1—Jonxeoic 

HEARTY,  WARM,  SLNCERE,  CORDIAL. 
Hearts/,  which  signifies  having  the  heart  in  a  iMttftj 
and  warm  (e.  Fire),  express  a  stmnser  feeling  ihae 
siocera;  aordial,  from  cor,  signify  lug  according  to  list 
heart,  tea  mixture  of  the  warm  and  sincere.  Them 
are  cases  in  which  it  may  be  peculiarly  proper  tole> 
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««w<9,aswheaw*  lire  supporting  Uio  cense  of  reH- 
gim  mill  virtue;  there  are  other  cases  hi  which  ll  la 
peculiarly  proper  to  be  warm,  aa  wlicii  the  affections 
aught  tt»  be  roused  in  favour  of  our  mend*;  In  air 
case*  we  ought  to  be  .inter*,  when  we  express  elUicr  a 
aentimeiit  or  a  feeling;  and  H  la  peculiarly  happy  to  be 
en  terms  of  cordial  regard  with  ihoae  wlio  itnud  in 
any  cloae  rvlati.ui  to  ua>  T»ie  man  himself  should  be 
JbMrCy;  the  heart  should  be  worm;  the  professions 
sincere ;  ami  Hie  rece|*inii  cardial.  It  is  alio  possible 
lo  speak  of  a  acwrly  reception,  but  tuia  conveya  the 
Idea  of  leaf  refinement  than  cardial; 

Yet  alioiihl  tome  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  hi  tint  |wrts  where  f  complain, 
flow  many  a  message  wonhl  lie  send, 
What  hearty  prnyera  that  1  altoald  mend.— Swift. 
*  Youth  b  the  season  of  warm  and  generoua  emotion*.' 
— Blaul 

I  have  not  since  we  parted  been  at  peace, 

Nor  kiu>wn  one  joy  «fac«rc.~-Bowe. 

(With  a  gratitude  the  most  esrdial.  a  good  man  looks 

tip  to  that  Almlglity  Benefactor,  who  alius  at  no  end 

but  the  happiness  of  ihoae  whom  he  Messes.'— Buna. 

INGENUOUS,  INGENIOUS. 
It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  point  out  the 
laalnclioii  between  Uicse  two  word*,  if  they  had  not 
been  confounded  In  writing,  aa  weJf  as  in  speaking. 
Jajeaeott*,  In  Latin  ingenuue,  and  ingenious,  ui 
Latin  isgeniosus,  are,  either  immediately  or  remotely, 
Both  derived  from  ingiguo  to  be  Inborn ;  but  the  former 
respects  the  freedom  of  the  station,  and  consequent 
nobleness  of  the  character  which  Is  inborn ;  the  latter 
respects  the  genius  or  mental  powers  which  are  Inborn. 
Truth  is  coupled  with  freedom  or  nobility  of  birth ; 
the  ingenuous,  therefore,  bespeak*  the  Inborn  freedom, 
by  asserting  the  noUeat  right,  and  following  tlie  noblest 
Impulse,  of  human  nature,  namely,  that  of  epeakltig 
the  trulls :  genius  to  altogether  a  natuial  endowment, 
thai  hi  born  with  us,  independent  of  external  eircaui- 
etaneeet  tito  ingenious  man,  therefore,  displays  tils 
powers  ns  occasion  may  offer.  We  love  the  isgeuu- 
ema  clmrncter,  on  account  of  the  qualities  of  hi*  heart  ; 
we  admire  the  ingenious  man  on  account  of  the  en- 
dowments of  his  mind.  One  la  iugenueue  aa  a  man ; 
or  ingenious  aa  an  author :  a  man  confesses  an  action 
tmgeuuouslu ;  he  defends  it  ingeniously;  'Compare 
Ike  ingenuous  pitaUeecse  to  virtuou*  counsel*  which 
la  la  youth,  to  the  confirmed  obstinacy  In  an  old  sinner.' 
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ingenious  fo  their  ruin,  every  age 
lni|troves  the  arts  and  luatrainenta  of  ram. 


TO  APPRAISE,  OR  APPBECIATE,  ESTIMATE, 
ESTEEM. 

Appraise,  appreciate,  from  apprccie  nnd  apprtxia 
sua,  participle  of  apprrcio,  coiiipoanded  of  «n  or  ad 
and  pretium  a  price,  signify  to  set  a  price  or  value  on 
a  thing ;  estimate  comes  from  mC/buKm,  participle  of 
astimo  in  value ;  to  esteem  to  a  variation  c{  estimate. 

Jippraiss  and  appreciate  aro  uaed  in  precisely  the 
same  set**;  fiir  aeuing  a  value  on  any  tiling  according 
to  relative  circumstances ;  but  the  one  is  used  In  tin? 
proper,  ami  the  other  iu  the  figurative  sense :  a  sworn 
appraiser  appraises  goods  accord  lug  to  the  condition 
ef  the  article  and  its  saleable  property ;  tlw  characters 
ef  men  nrtrMppreeiated  by  otliers  when  their  good  and 
bad  qualities  nre  justly  put  In  a  balance;  *To  the 
iulshimi  of  his  course,  let  every  one  direct  his  eye; 
and  tot  Mm  now  appreciate  life  according  to  the  value 
U  will  he  fmind  to  have  when  summed  up  at  the  dose.' 
— B(.Ata.  To  estimate  a  ihtug  is  to  get  the  sum  of  its 
value  by  calculation ;  to  esteem  any  tiling  la  to  Judge 
Its  actual  ami  Inirluilck  value. 

Estimate  Is  used  either  hi  a  proper  or  a  figurative 
accept ai ion ;  esteem  only  in  a  moral  sense:  the  expense 
of  an  undertaking,  losses  by  Are,  gains  by  trade,  are 
cafrsMted  at  a  certain  sum ;  the  estimate  may  be  tan 
Mgb  or  too  low;  'The  extent  of  the  ttade  of  the 
Cranks,  how  highly  soever  It  may  have  been  estmatrd 
\m  ancient  times,  was  in  proportion  to  the  tow  condl- 
fjan  of  their  marine.'— RoaaitTsoa    The  moral  worth 


of  men  to  often  estimated  above  or  below  the  i 

according  to  the  particular  Was  of  the  estimator ;  bait 


there  are  Individuals  of  such  mi  uaeues 
mat  they  need  ottly  be  known  In  order  to  be  esteemed; 
*  If  a  lawyer  were' to  be  esteemed  only  a*  lie  ones  has 
parts  In  contending  for  justice,  mid  were  immeaaalefjr 
despicable  when  he  appeared  in  a  cause  which  lea 
could  not  but  know  was  an  unjust  one,  how  haawsjr 
aide  would  his  character  be.'— 8tkjcls. 

TO  ESTIMATE,  COMPUTE,  KATE. 

Estimate  has  the  same  signification  as  in  tlw  paa- 
eedittg  article ;  compute,  in  Laila  computet  or  era  aodl 
pate  to  thiuk,  signifta  to  put  together  In  one's  mind  ; 
rate,  In  Latin  ratue,  Participle  of  rear  to  think,  svjai- 
fies  to  weigh  tn  the  iniud. 

AH  these  tenns  mark  the  mental  operation  by  which 
the  aum,  amount,  or  value  of  things  is  obtained :  to 
estimate  is  to  obtain  the  aggregate  sum  In  one's  aslad, 
either  by  an  Immediate  or  a  progressive  act :  to  csav 
pate  Is  to  obmin  the  sum  by  tlte  gradual  process  of 
potting  together  hems;  to  rate  to  to  fix  the  relative 
value  In  one's  miad  by  deduction  and  comparison:  a 
builder  estimates  tlte  expense  of  building  a  lions*  on  a 
given  plan ;  a  proprietor  of  houses  computes  tlie  pro- 
bable diminution  in  the  value  of  his  property  In  con- 
sequence of  wear  nnd  tear ;  the  surveyor  rates  the  are. 
sent  value  of  Iambi  or  houses. 

In  tlie  moral  acce|itatk>ii  they  bear  the  same  analogy 
to  each  other :  some  men  are  ant  to  estimate  the  ad- 
ventitious privileges  of  birth  or  rank  too  high ;  *To 
those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excellence  and 
difficulty  of  this  great  work  (Pope's  translation  of  Ho- 
met)  it  must/  be  very  desirable  to  know  how  ll  was 
performed.'— Ioukson.  It  would  be  a  useful  occupa- 
tion for  men  to  campnta  the  loss  they  sustain  by  lb* 
Idle  waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  necessa- 
rily unprofitable  consumption  on  the  other;  'From 
tlie  age  of  sixteen  the  lift*  of  Pope,  as  an  author,  i 
be  computed.'— Jounaon.  Ho  who  rates  his  abili 
too  high  is  in  danger  of  despising  the  means  which 
are  essential  to  secure  success ;  and  lie  who  rates  them 
too  low  is  apt  to  neglect  the  means,  from  despair  of 


Sooner  we  learn  and  sddomer  forget 

What  cxllicks  acorn,  than  what  they  highly  rata, 


TO  CALCULATE,  COMPUTE,  BECKON. 
COUNT,  OR  ACCOUNT,  NUMBEE. 

CaleulaUy  In  Latin  calculaius,  participle  ofasltalt 
come*  from  calculus,  Greek  x4M  a  pebble;  Iniauai 
the  Greeks  gave  their  votes,  and  the  Simians  made 
out  their  accounts,  by  little  atones ;  hence  It  denoted 
the  action  Itself  of  reckoning;  compute  siginnee  the 
same  as  tn  the  preceding  article ;  reckon,  In  8axoa 
receem,  Dutch  rckeueu%  German  rccaxes,  ia  not  im- 
probahly  derived  from  rev,  in  Dutcli  rare,  because 
stringing  of  I  hinge  in  a  row  was  formerly,  as  it  is  now 
sometimes,  the  ordinary  mode  otTcckoning ;  comnt,  hi 
French  compter,  i«  but  a  contraction  of  computer*  bat 
signifies  a  fbrmiue  into  mi  account y  or  setting  down  ia 
ausecsuut;  to  number  signifies  litendlyto  put  into  a 
number. 

These  words  indicate  the  means  by  which  we  arrtve 
at  a  certain  result  in  regard  to  quantity. 

To  calculate  is  the  generick  term,  the  rest  are  ape* 
ciftck  :*  eamputatien  and  reckoning  are  branches  of 
calculation,  or  mi  application  of  those  operations  to 
the  objects  of  which  a  result  to  sought :  to  colcutau 
comprehends  arithmetical  operations  in  general,  or  par- 
ticular applications  of  the  rclenee  of  numbers,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  Certain  point  of  knowledge :  to  compute  fa 
to  combine  certain  given  numbers  in  order  to  learn  the 
grand  result :  to  reckon  Is  to  enumerate  and  net  down 
thine*  in  the  detail:  to  count  to  tn  add  np  tin?  Indrvl 
dual  Hems  contained  in  many  different  parts,  in  order 
to  determine  the  quantity. 

Calculation  particulaily  respects  the  operation  Itself, 
compute  respects  thegton  sum ;  reckon  ami  count  refer 
to  the  details.  To  calculate  denotes  any  mimerfcat 
operation  In  general,  but  in  its  limited  anew ;  it  is  tito 

*  Vide  Roubaad ;  "  Calculer,  supputer,  cotnptor  ■* 
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eftetreet  science  of  figures  need  by  mathematicians 
tod  philosopher* ;  computation  is  a  numerical  esti- 
mate, a  »lni|ile  species  of  calculation  used  by  histo- 
rians, chrouolngists,  and  financial  speculators,  in  draw- 
ing grcal  results  fnim  complex  sources:  reckon  and 
count  are  still  simpler  species  of  calculation,  applica- 
Me  to  Uie  ordinary  business  of  life,  nnd  employed  by 


ten,  meclianicks,  and  people  in  general ;  reck- 
oning and  counting  were  the  nrst  efforts  made  by 
awn  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  number,  quantity, 
•r  degree. 

The  astronomer  calculates  the  retnrn  of  the  stars ; 
the  geometrician  mo'wp  algebralck  calculation*.  The 
Bantam,  Indian  m  tkants,  make  prodigious  calcu- 
lation* In  an  instar  .in  their  thumb  nails,  doubtless 
after  the  manner  of  algebra,  by  signs,  which  the  calcu- 
lator employs  as  he  pleases.  The  chronologic  com- 
mutes the  limes  of  particular  events,  by  comparing 
Ibeni  wiih  those  of  other  known  events.  Many  per 
sons  have  attempted  from  the  prophecies  to  make  a 
•amputation  as  to  the  probable  lime  of  the  millennium : 
financiers  compute  the  produce  of  a  tax  according  to 
the  measure  and  circumstances  of  its  imposition.  At 
every  new  consulate  the  Romans  used  to  drive  a  nail 
Into  the  wall  of  the  Capitol,  by  which  they  reckoned  the 
length  of  time  that  their  state  had  been  erected :  trades 
men  reckon  their  profits  and  losses.  Children  begin  by 
counting  on  their  Angers,  one,  two,  three. 

An  almanack  Is  made  by  calculation,  computation, 
and  reckoning.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  calculated;  from  given  astronomical  tables 
Is  computed  the  moment  on  which  any  celestial  phe- 
nomenon may  return ;  and  by  reckoning  are  deter- 
mined the  days  on  which  bolydaya,  or  other  periodical 
events  fall. 

Bttflbn,  in 'his  moral  arithmetic*,  has  calculated 
males  as  guides  to  direct  our  judgements  in  different 
situations,  where  we  have  only  vague  probability,  on 
which  to  draw  our  conclusions.  By  this  we  have  only 
to  compute  what  the  fairest  gain  may  cost  us ;  how 
much  we  must  lose  in  advance  from  the  most  favour- 
able lottery;  how  much  our  hopes  Impose  upon  us,  our 
cupidity  cheats  us,  and  our  habits  Injure  us. 

Calculate  and  reckon  are  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense ;  compute  and  count  in  an  extended  application 
of  the  same  sense. 

Calculate,  reckon,  and  eownt  respect  mostly  the 
future;  compute  the  past. 

Calculate  is  rather  a  conjectural  deduction  from 
what  is,  as  to  what  may  be ;  computation  is  a  rational 
estimate  of  what  has  been,  from  what  is ;  reckoning  is 
a  conclusive  conviction,  a  complacent  assurance  that  a 
thing  will  happen ;  counting  indicates  an  expectation. 
We  calculate  on  a  gain ;  compute  any  loss  sustained, 
or  the  amount  of  any  mischief  done :  we  reckon  on  n 
promised  pleasure ;  we  count  the  hours  and  minutes 
until  the  time  of  enjoyment  arrives. 

A  spirit  of  calculation  arises  from  the  cupidity  en- 
gendered bv  trade ;  it  narrows  the  mind  to  the  mere 
prospect  of  accumulation  and  self-interest;  'In  this 
bank  of  fame,  by  an  exact  calculation,  and  the  rules 
of  political  arilhmetick,  I  have  allotted  ten  hundred 
thousand  shares;  five  hundred  thousand  of  which  is  the 
due  of  the  general ;  two  hundred  thousand  I  assign  to 
the  general  officers ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  more 
so  all  the  commissioned  officers,  from  the  colonels  to 
ensigns ;  the  remaining  hundred  thousand  most  bedis- 
Oibuteri  irnnng  the  non  commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vate men :  according  to  which  computation,  I  fir  '  "er- 
goant  Hall  Is  to  have  one  share  and  a  fraction  o.  cwo- 
flflhs.'— Btsblb.  Computatione  are  inaccurate  that 
are  not  founded  upon  exact  numerical  calculations ; 
4  The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed  '  lie 
■umber  of  years,  but  by  the  use  that  has  beer,  .uade 
of  li.'— Addisok.  Inconsiderate  people  are  apt  to 
vases*  on  things  that  are  very  uncertain,  and  then  lay 
op  to  themselves  a  store  of  disappointments ;  '  Men 
reckon  themselves  possessed  of  what  their  genius  In- 
eUne*  them  to,  nnd  so  bend  all  their  ambition  to  excel 
to  what  is  out  of  their  reach.'— Spectator.  Children 
who  are  uneasy  at  school  count  the  hoars,  minutes, 
end  moments  for  their  return  home ; 

The  vicious  count  their  years,  virtuous  their  acta. 

JONSON. 

Those  who  have  experienced  the  instability  of  hnman 
mnmln,  will  never  caleultte  on  an  hour's  enjoyment 


beyond  the  moment  of  existence.  It  is  difficult  to 
compute  the  low  which  an  army  sustains  upon  being 
defeated,  especially  if  it  be  obliged  to  make  a  long 
retreat.  Those  who  know  the  human  heart  w  ill  never 
reckon  on  the  assistance  of  professed  ft  lends  in  the 
hour  of  adversity.  A  mind  that  is  ill  at  ease  seeks  a 
resource  and  amusement  in  counting  the  moments  an 
they  fly ;  but  this  is  often  an  unhappy  delusion  thai 
only  add*  to  the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 

To  reckon,  count  or  account,  and  number  are  very 
nearly  allied  to  each  other  in  the  sense  of  esteeming 
or  giving  to  nuy  object  a  place  in  one's  account  or  reck- 
entng;  thi-y  diner  mostly  in  the  application,  reckoning 
being  applied  to  morr  familiar  objects  than  the  others, 
which  are  only  emnf  ed  in  the  grave  ntyle ;  *  Reckon- 
ing themselves  ar  slved  by  Mary's  attachment  to  ' 
Boihwell  from  the  engagements  which  they  had  come 
under  when  she  yielded  herself  a  prisoner,  Uiey  carried 
her  next  evening,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of 
Locbleven.'— Robertson.  *  A  pplause  and  admiration 
are  by  no  means  to  be  counted  among  the  necessaries 
of  lire/— Johnsok.  *  There  is  no  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  but  aceounle  it  his  interest,  as  well  as  his 
duty,  to  comply  with  this  precept  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  Titus,  "These  things  teach  and  exhort'1  '—801ms. 
*  He  whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remembrance 
of  hia  own  sufferings,  may  justly  be  numbered  among 
the  most  miserable  of  human  beings.*— Johnsob. 


ACCOUNT,  BECKONING,  BILL. 

Account,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  count,  aignmea 
to  count  to  a  person,  or  for  a  thing ;  an  account  is  the 
thing  so  counted :  reckonings  from  the  verb  to  reckon, 
signifies  the  thing  reckoned  up:  bill,  hi  Saxon  kill,  in 
all  probability  comes  from  the  Swedish  bpla,  to  build, 
signifying  a  written  contract  for  building  vessels,  which 
in  German  la  still  called  a  beilkrief;  hence  It  has  been 
employed  to  express  various  kinds  of  written  docu- 
ments. These  words,  which  are  very  similar  in  signi- 
fication, may  frequently  be  substituted  for  one  an 


Account  is  the  geoerkk.  the  others  the  specifkk 
terms:  a  reckoning  and  bill  Is  an  account,  though  not 
always  vice  narod  :  account  expresses  the  details,  with 
the  sum  of  them  counted  up ;  reckoning  implies  the 
register  and  rotation  of  the  things  to  be  reckoned  up; 
bill  denotes  the  details,  with  their  particular  charges, 
An  account  should  be  correct,  containing  neither  more 
nor  less  than  is  proper;  a  reckoning  should  be  explicit, 
leaving  nothing  unnoticed  aa  to  dates  and  names ;  a 
bill  should  be  fair. 

We  speak  of  keeping  an  account,  of  coming  to  a 
reckoning,  of  sending  In  a  bill.  Customers  have  an 
account  with  their  tradespeople;  masters  have  a  rs&e- 
oning  with  their  workpeople;  tradesmen  send  in  their 
bill*  at  stated  periods. 

Account,  from  the  extensive  use  of  the  term,  Is  ap- 
plicable to  every  thing  that  is  noted  down ;  the  parti, 
culars  of  which  are  considered  worthy  of  notice  indi- 
vidually or  collectively:  merchants  keep  their  at* 
counts ;  an  account  ts  taken  at  the  Custom  House  of 
all  that  goes  In  and  out  of  the  kingdom ;  an  account  ie 
taken  of  all  transactions,  of  the  weather,  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  whatever  ia  remarkable  j 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts, 

Laid  them  before  you ;  you  would  throw  them  ofi*, 

And  say  you  found  them  in  my  honesty. 

SUAKSFCABB. 

Reckoning,  as  a  particular  term,  Is  mote  partial  la  lie 
use:  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  dealings  of  men  witb 
one  another ;  In  which  sense  It  is  superseded  by  the 
preceding  term,  and  now  serves  to  express  only  an 
explanatory  enumeration,  which  may  be  either  verbal 
or  written ;  *  Merchant  with  some  rudeness  demanded 
a  room,  and  waa  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  In  the 
next  parlour,  which  tie  company  were  about  to  leave, 
being  then  paying  their  reckoning.1— Jobbsob.  Bill, 
as  implying  something  charged  or  engaged,  ts  used  not 
only  in  a  mercantile  but  a  legal  sense :  hence  we  speak 
ofastf/ofladlng;  a  bill  of  parcels;  a  bill  of  exchange; 
a  bill  of  indictment,  or  a  bill  In  parliament ;  *  Ordinary 
expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's  estate,  and  or- 
dered to  the  best,  that  the  bills  mav  be  lass  than  the 
estimation  abroad.'— Baoob. 
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CALENDAR,  ALMANACK,  EPHEMEKIS. 
Calendar  cones  from  eaten**,  the Roman  ijwefbj 
IteflSdiv.  of  every  n.oi.Ui ;  almanack,  that  taojand 
jJeuaYslgnlnes  properly  Uie  reckoning  or  tiling  reck- 
oned, from  »he  Arabick  mama  mid  Hebrew  iUO  J 
Skin  •  «.*««<r<*,  in  Greek  ctoMtpi*  from  nri  end 
2^ineT.yT1u,pil«  lhat  whCTppe...  by  the  day. 
,MThese  tern*  denote  a  dele-book:  but  ihe  «wi«td«r 
tea  book  winch  registers  event*  under  every  month; 
tiZdZnack  is  ibook  wbich  registers  times,  or  Uie 
StwonTof  the  year;  and  an  tphsmtris  is  a  book 
whkbTegisicrs  tic  planetary  movements  every  day. 
In^Sicfniay  bVa  calendar,  and  an  ephomert* 
wybTEthan  miMm^sami  a  calendar, itatn^ 
Smanac*  Is  not  a  estawter,  nor  every  calendar  an 
iwS.    The  Gardener's  calendar  fa  not  an  alma- 
v        oZsTand   sheet  almanack*   are  seldom  calendar*: 
^        Ukewise  the  nautical  enaewurie  may  serve  "  •"<*"«; 
-ut.  although  not  aa  a  eotaidar;  'He  was  sitting 
.Wllie  ground  upon  a  little  straw,  in  the  farthest 
SEw  of  fib?  dungeon,  which  was  alternately  bis  chair 
•aSbed:  a  \luto  calendar  of  small  slicks  were  laid 
at  the  head,  notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  nights 
STdayshe  had  passed  ihere.--STna»u.     When  Uie 
farmers  were  |!mrglug  the  calendar  of  legion*  cf  vi- 
rtamr^ints,  Uiey  took  due  care  to  defend  uie  niches 
ofVeeJ I  inartyrs  from  profanation.    They  preserved  the 
holy  festivals  which  had  been  consecrated  for  many 
am  tothe  great  luminaries  of  Ihe  church,  and  at  once 
2d  proper  observance  to  the  memory  of  the  good, 
and  fell  hVwiththe  proper  humour  of  Uie  vulgar  which 
loves  to  rejoice  and  mourn  at  the  discretion  of  the  al- 
!?Z"™IJfli.t.    »Tbal  two  or  three  suns  or 
moonsappear  in  any  man's  llfeor  reign.  It  is  nol  worth 
SbTVonderT  but  thai  the  same  shouW  fall  out  at  a 
mitabto  time  or  point  of  some  decisive  eeUon, 
SbatJ mose  two  should  make  bul  one  line  in  ihe  book 
oflate.  and  stand  together  In  Uie  great  ephemertdee  of 
Solutes  the  philosophical  assignment^  Uie  cause, 
t^yldmlt  a  Christian  apprehension  in  the  slgnality.' 
— Baown's  Vulvae  Eaaoas. 

COUPLE,  BRACE,  PAIR. 

ConpU,  In  French  couple,  comes  from  the  Latin 
anemia  to  Join  or  Ue  together,  csnula,  in  Hebrew  *J33 
froSe  ofa  shackle,  Juji.lfyhi  things  tied  togetlier : 
mid  as  two  things  are  with  most  convenience  bound 
\%££\l  hasMby  custom  been  confined  to  this  nu.n- 
2r  »rsc«,  from  the  French  era*  arm, sign  flestbiiigs 
to*ed  nether  alter  the  manner  of  the  toldednrms. 
which  ontnat  account  are  confined  to  the  number  of 
Jwo- »«VJ  n  French  poire,  Latin  par  equal,  staniflej 
Srings' "»i  "c  equal,  which  can  with  propriety  be  said 
only  of  two  things  wiUi  regard  to  each  other. 

ttom  the  aboVe  Illustration  of  these  terms.  It  Is 
eleSZt  the  number  of  two,  which  ^"gtaiiH 
them,!*, with  regard  to  the  first,  *"«'**"""»& 
of  that  with  regard  to  the  second,  it  nrtsea  from i  he 
nature  of  the  Junction;  and  with  regaid  in .the third, 
h  arises  altogether  from  the  nature  of  the  objects . 
ample*  and  srace*  are  made  by  coupling  and  bracing , 
poire  are  either  so  of  Uieuisclves,  or  are  made  so  by 
others:  couple*  and  srsccs  always  require  a  junction 

a ■ ...  _._!.«.  ik.m   i>nmnli>tr>'  mmir*  reOUtre  SMlt- 


. .juplee  ana  oraccs  !»»»)■  >«s""~  ••  * — ,: 

In  order  to  make  them  complete;  oairs  require  slml 
larky  only  lo  make  ihem  what  they  «"  "**•■" 
joined  by  a  foreign  tie;  bract*  are  produced  by  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  Junction  wlih  the  objects  themselves. 

Cample  and  pair  are  said  of  persons  or  things;  brace 
In  particular  cases  only  of  animals  or  things ., .exceptlii 
Ibeburlenne style,  where  It  may  be  applied  to per- 
aons.  When  used  for  persons,  the  word  eo«j»|«  has 
fetation  to  the  marriage  tie;  the  word  pavr\ lo  the  as- 
tociatlnn  or  the  moral  union:  the  former  »«""  J» 
therefore  more  appropriate  when  *£«*»* Jl™!*6 
who  are  soon  to  be  married,  or  have  Just  entered  that 
.tale;  Ihe  latter  when  speaking  of  those  who  are 
already  fixed  In  that  rtate:  most  ceuplee  lhat .are 
jSned  together  are  equally  happy  in  1*^  »■*  "* 
aoin  the  completion  of  their  wishes:  it  is  the  lot  of 
eomjiarativeiy  very  few  to  claim  the  title  of  ibetam 
2 r ™ scarce  any  couple  comes  together,  but  their 
aoptialsare  declared  in  the  newspaper  with  encomiums 
on  each  party  '—Johnson. 

Your  fortune,  happy  pair,  Already  made, 
Leaves  you  no  farther  wish.— D»y»«h. 


The  term  pair  may  be  used  in  the  "'ri^™  ^J*  *! 
any  two  persons  allied  to  each  other  by  similarity  if 
sentiment  or  otherwise ; 

Dear  Sheridan!  a  gentle  sear 
Of  Gaulrtown  lads  (for  such  they  are), 
Besides  a  brace  of  grave  divines, 
Adore  the  smoothness  of  your  lines,— Swirr. 
When  used  for  things,  cenple  is  promiscuously  ess- 
ployed  In  familiar  discourse  for  any  two  things  pal 
together;  '  In  Uie  midst  ol  these  sorrows  winch  I  bat 
hf  my  heart,  meinought  there  passed  by  uie  i »  cssjto 
of  coaches  with  purple  liveries.*— Annuo*.    Brmca  Is 
used  by  sportsmen  for  biids  which  are  shot,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  locked  togetlier;  by  sailors  for  a  part  of 
their  tackling,  which  is  folded  crosswise;  «•  •*»  » 
common  life  for  an  article  of  convenience i  crossed  In  a 
singular  way,  which  serves  lo  keep  the  dress  of  ansa 
in  its  proper  place; 
First  hunter  then,  pursu'd  a  gentle  brace. 
Goodliest  of  all  Uie  forest,  hart  and  hind.— MiLTO*. 
Pair  Is  of  course  restricted  in  Its  application  lo  sock 
objects  only  as  are  really  paired  ; 

Six  wings  he  wore.toahado 
His  lineaments  divine ;  Uie  patr  lhat  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad  came  mantling  o'er  bisl 
Witii  regal  ornament.— Miltom. 

BATE,  PROPOKTION,  RATIO. 

Rate  signifies  the  Uiing  rated,  or  the  measnra  to 
which  it  is  rated ;  ratie  has  the  same  original  meaniag 
as  rals;  proportion^  v.  Proportionate.  ^^ 

Rate  and  ratio  arc  in  sense  species  of  proporieen; 
that  Is,  they  are  supposed  or  "muted  mawrftsv,  to 
dietlnction  fiom  proportion*  ilmt  He  in  the  nature  of 
things.  The  first  term,  rair,  is  employed  in  ordmaqr 
concerns;  a  person  receives  a  certain  sum  weekly  at 
the  rate  ofa  certain  sum  yearly;  »At  Enhcsnsaad 
Athens,  Anthony  lived  at  his  usual  r«i*  in  all  inomisr 
of  luxury .'-PatDBAtJi.  Ratio  h  applied  only  to  naav 
bers  and  calculailons;  as  two  is  to  four  sp  Is  four  to 
eistiL  and  eight  to  sixteen ;  Uie  raUo  In  this  case  being 
double;  *  The  rate  of  Interest  (to  lenders)  ta  generalh; 
in  a  compound  ratio  formed  out  of  the  triconvenienoB 
and  the  hasard.'-BLACESTomc.  Frsnsrfwn  fa  mm- 
ployed  in  matters  of  science,  and  in  all  cases  wbess 
the  two  more  specifick  tenns  are  not  admissible;  lto> 
beauty  of  an  edifice  depends  upon  observing  Uie  doe- 
trine  of  proportion*;  In  the  disposing  of  soldtema 
certain  regard  must  be  had  to  proportion  In  IheJielgM 
and  sise  of  the  men ;  '  Repentance  cannot  be  elmetaai 
but  as  it  bears  some  jrreasrh^a  to  sin/— Sooth. 

PROPORTIONATE.  COMMENSURATE, 
ADEQUATE. 
Proportionate,  from  the  Latin  propertim^  oampoaasV 
ed  of>r*  and  poHio,  signifies  having  a  nertnm  soli 
able  to,  or  In  ngreement  with,  some  oUier  object ;  com 
men tvraU,  from  Uie  Latin  commeneuer  or  commoturr 
ficiiifies  measuring  in  accordance  wiUi  some  other 
thing,  being  suitable  in  measure  lo  something  else; 
adequate,  hi  Latin  odmqnatu*,  participle  of  ad****, 
signifies  made  level  wlih  some  other  body. 

Proportionate  Is  here  a  term  of  general  ose;the 
others  are  particular  terms,  employed  in  a  slnUlst 
sense,  in  regard  to  particular  objecto:  UnUte»*wsr- 
tionate  which  rises  as  a  thing  rites,  and  falls  as  a  thing 
falls;  thst  is  rwrswimrrals  which  is  made  to  rise  to 
the  rtme  meawire  or  degree;  ihatisttdrfaatssrhieh 
is  made  to  come  up  to  the  height  of  another  tiling. 
Proportionate  is  employed  eilher  in  the  proper  or  toy 
proper  sense ;  in  all  recipes  and  prescriptions  of  every 
kind,  proportionate  quantities  noist  always  be  tahoa; 
when  the  task  increases  In  difficulty  and  complication, 
a  proportionate  degree  of  labour  and  talent  must  ha 
employed  upon  It ;  « All  envy  is  pronertiemote  to  de* 
sire.*— JonKson.  QmmensnraU  and  adorn  note  are  em 
ulnyed  only  In  the  moral  senre;  the  former  in  regain 
to  matters  of  distribution,  the  latter  in  regard  to  the 
equnlteing  of  powers:  a  person's  ^«lKV!Lf~S 
In  some  measure  be  essnmiimrels  with  bis  labour  and 
deserts;  'Where  the  matter  is  not  cemm<nsurmU  to 
the  words,  all  speaking  is  but  tautology.'— 9odtb. ,  A 
nerson'a  resources  should  be  adepuU  to  tho  work  be* 
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In :  •  Outward  actions  are  not  adept**  ex. 
of  our  virtues.'— Annuo*. 


DISPARITY,  INEQUALITY. 

Disparity,  from  dis  and  par.  in  Greek  vttpJt  with  or 
t*/,algmfles  an  unfitness  of  object*  10  be  by  one  an- 
other;  inequality,  frotn  the  Latin  mquus  even,  sig- 
nifies having  no  regularity. 

Disparity  applies  to  two  or  more  objects  which 
Bhonkl  meet  or  stand  In  coalition  with  onch  other;  r»- 
equaUty  to  applicable  to  objects  that  are  compared 
with  each  other :  the  disparity  of  age.  situation,  and 
circumstances,  is  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  per- 
sons entering  into  a  matrimonial  connexion ;  the  m- 
equalUy  lu  the  portion  of  labour  which  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  two  persons,  is  a  ground  for  the  inequality 
•f  their  recompense:  there  is  a  great  inequality  In  the 
chance  of  success,  where  there  Is  a  disparity  of  ac- 
quirements in  rival  candidates :  the  disparity  between 
David  and  Goltah  was  such  as  to  render  the  success 
of  the  former  more  strikingly  miraculous ;  *  Between 
Blihu  and  the  rest  of  Job's  familiars,  the  greatest  dis- 
pority  was  but  In  years,'— Hooks  a.  The  inequality 
in  the  conditions  of  men  is  not  attended  with  a  corres- 
ponding inequality  In  their  happiness ;  '  Inequality  of 
behaviour,  either  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  are  alike 
ungraceful  In  man  that  is  born  to  die.'— Steels. 

SYMMETRY,  PROPORTION. 

Symmetry,  In  Latin  symmetrio,  Greek  ovupsrpla, 
floss  ee>  and  srfrpsv,  signifies  a  measure  Uiat  accords: 
proportion,  in  Latin  prspsrtta,  compounded  of  pre  and 
portio,  signifies  every  portion  or  part  according  with  the 
other,  or  with  the  whole. 

The  signification  of  these  terms  Is  obviously  the 
same,  namely,  a  due  admeasurement  of  the  parts  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole :  but  symmetry  seems  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  adaptation ;  and  pro- 
portion Is  applied  in  general  to  every  thing  which  nd- 
mits  of  dimensions  and  an  adaptation  of  the  parts  : 
hence  we  speak  of  symmetry  or  feature,  or  symmetry 

She  by  whose  lines  proportion  should  be 

Bxamltrd,  measure  of  all  symmetry ; 

Whom  bad  that  aneient  seen,  who  thought  souls 


Of  harmony,  he  would  at  next  have  said 

That  harmony  was  she.-— Donna. 
But  we  say  proportion  of  limbs,  the  proportion  of  the 
head  to  the  body ;  *  The  Inventors  of  stufiVd  hips  had 
a  better  eye  for  due  proportion  than  to  add  to  a  redun- 
dancy, because  in  some  cases  It  was  convenient  to  fill 
mp  a  vacuum.'— Cumbbb LARD. 

EQUAL,  EVEN.  EQUABLE,  LIKE,  OR  ALIKE, 
UNIFORM. 

Equal,  in  Latin  ojqualis,  comes  from  mquus,  and 
probably  the  Greek  those,  similis,  like;  soon  is  In 
Baxmt  /fen,  German  ebeu,  Sweden  efmen,jafn,or  asm, 
Greek  ofoc  like ;  equable,  in  Latin  oqaabilis,  signifies 
susceptible  of  equality ;  like,  In  Dutch  frlr,  Saxon  gelig, 
German  gleieh,  Gotliiek  theltck,  Latin  talis,  Greek 
ruXiaof  such  as;  uniform,  compounded  of  nnns  one 
•ud  forma  form,  bespeak*  its  own  meaning. 

All  these  epitlieix  are  opposed  to  difference.  Equal 
Is  aaid  nf  degree,  quantity,  number,  and  dimensions, 
as  equal  In  years,  of  nn  equal  age,  an  equal  height: 
omen  is  ssiil  of  the  surihce  and  position  of  bodies;  a 
board  is  made  even  with  another  board ;  Urn  floor  or 
the  ground  is  even :  lit*  is  Mid  of  accidental  qualities 
in  thins*  as  aUke  in  colour  or  In  feature:  uniform  to 
said  of  things  only  as  to  their  fitness  lo  corre*|iond ; 
those  which  are  unlike  in  colour,  shape,  or  make,  or 
not  uniform,  cammi  be  made  to  match  as  pairs: 
equable  is  used  only  in  the  moral  acceptation,  lu  which 
all  the  others  are  likewise  employed. 

As  moral  qualities  admit  of  degree,  they  admit  of 
oqualitf ;  jiistlco  Is  dealt  nut  In  equal  portions  lo  the 
rich  and  the  poor;  God  kioks  with  an  equal  eye  on 
all  mankind  Some  men  nre  equal  toothers  in  exter- 
nal circumstances ;  » Equality  to  the  life  of  conversa- 
tion, and  he  is  as  much  out  who  assumes  to  himself 

f  part  above  another,  as  he  who  considers  himself 
r  the  rest  of  society.*— Stkuue.  As  the  natural 
'  9b» 
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path  Is  rendered  uneven  by  high  and  low  ground,  so  the 
cseaaas*  of  the  temper,  In  the  figurative  sense.  Is  de- 
stroyed by  changes  of  humour,  try  elevations  and  de- 
pressions of  the  spirits;  *  Good-nature  Is  insufficient 
{in  the  marriage  state)  unless  it  be  steady  and  uniform, 
and  accompanied  .with  an  evenness  of  temper.'— 
SrscTATOR.  The  equability  of  tlie  mind  is  hurt  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  from  prosperous  to  adverse; 
•There  Is  ano  moderation  In  toleration  of  fortune 
which  of  Tully  is  called  *svaHltfre.'-8iK  T.  Eltot. 
This  term  may  also  be  applied  to  motion,  as  the  equa- 
ble motion  of  the  planets;  and  figuratively  to  the 
style ;  *  In  Swift's  works  Is  found  an  equable  tenoorof 


— #   language,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows.'— 

Jobksoh.    Even  and  equa  . 

mind  in  relation  to  Itself;  like  or  alike  to  used  lo  the 


and  equable  are  applied  to  the  s 


minds  of  two  or  more :  hence  we  say  they  are  aUke  la 
disposition,  In  sentiment,  in  wishes,  fee. ; 

E'en  now  as  familiar  as  In  lira  he  came ; 

Alas !  how  diff'rent,  yet  how  like  the  same.— Porn. 
Uniform  U  applied  to  the  temper,  habits,  character, 
or  conduct ;  hence  a  man  is  said  to  preserve  a  «***- 
formity  of  behaviour  towards  those  whom  be  com- 
mands. The  term  may  also  be  applied  to  the  modes 
which  may  be  adopted  by  men  in  society ;  '  The  only 
doubt  to  about  the  manner  of  their  unity,  how  far 
churches  are  bound  to  be  uniform  in  their  ceremonies, 
and  what  way  they  ought  to  take  for  that  purpose.'— 
Hooker.  Friendship  requires  that  the  parties  be 
equal  in  station,  alike  in  mind,  and  uniform  in  their 
conduct :  wisdom  points  out  to  us  an  seen  tenour  of 
life,  from  which  we  cannot  depart  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  without  disturbing  our  peace ;  it  is  one 
of  her  maxims  that  we  should  not  lose  the  equaMttty 
of  our  temper  under  the  meat  trying  circumstances. 

FLAT,  LEVEL. 

Flat,  in  Germany  sea,  to  connected  with  plaU  bread, 
and  that  with  the  Latin  latue,  and  Greek  starts; 
level,  in  all  probability  from  libella  and  libra  a  balance, 
signifies  the  evenness  of  a  balance. 

Flat  is  said  of  a  thing  wfih  regard  to  Itself;  it  Is  op- 
posed to  the  round  or  protuberant;  level  as  it  respects 
another ;  the  former  is  opposed  to  the  uneven :  a  codn- 
try  to jfaf  which  has  no  elevation ;  a  wall  Is  level  with 
the  roof  of  a  house  when  It  rises  to  the  height  of  the 
roof;  '  A/at  can  hardly  look  well  on  paper.'— Coont- 

l  or  Hbrttord. 


At  that  black  hour,  which  gen'ral  1 
On  the  low  level  of  the  inglorious 


throng.— Yotrsjo 


EVEN,  SMOOTH,  LEVEL,  PLAIN. 
Even  (e.  Equal)  and  smooth,  which  to  In  all  probe 
blllty  connected  with  smear,  are  both  opposed  to 
roughness :  but  that  which  to  oven  to  f^ta  only  from 
great  roughnesses  or  irregularities ;  that  which  Is 
smooth  is  free  from  every  degree  of  roughness,  how- 
ever small :  a  board  Is  ooen  which  lias  no  knots  or 


holes;  It  to  not  smooth  unices  Its  surface  be  an  entire 
plane:  the  ground  to  said  to  be  even,  but  not  smooth; 
the  sky  to  smooth,  but  not  even  ;  *  **s ■"■■  ~*  - 


ten,  out  noi  smooim; 
*  when  we  look  at  a 


naker*.  wall,  from  the  evenness  of  tlie  object  the  eye 
ruus-Jong  its  whole  space,  and  arrives  quickly  atlta 
termination.'— Bunas.  *  The  effects  of  a  rugged  and 
broken  surmce  seem  stronger  than  where  ft  Is  smooth 
and  polished.'— Bvan. 

Even  Is  to  level  (v.  Flat),  when  applied  to  the  ground, 
what  emooth  Is  to  even ;  the  even  to  free  from  protu- 
berances and  depressions  on  its  exterioiir  surface ;  the 
level  to  free  from  rises  or  fltUs:  a  path  to  said  lobe 
seen  ;  a  meadow  t«  level:  tee  may  be  /seel,  though  It 
is  not  svon ;  a  walk  up  tlie  side  of  a  hill  may  be  seen, 
although  the  hill  Itself  to  tlie  reverse  ol  a  level:  the 
even  is  said  of  that  which  unites  and  forma  one  nnla> 
letru|«ed  surface ;  but  tlie  level  to  said  of  tilings  which 
are  at  a  d'istatico  from  each  other,  and  are  discovered 
by  the  eye  to  be  in  n  parallel  line :  hence  the  floor  of  a 
mom  b  even  with  regard  to  Itself;  It  to  level  with  that 
of  another  room ; 

Thn  top  is  level,  an  effimsJve  sent 

Of  war.— Daman 
*  A  blind  roan  would  never  be  able  to  Imagine  now  ins 
several  prominences  sod  depressions  of  a  human  bosh/ 
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could  be  shown  on  t  piaon  oiece  of  ewwMUliil  has 
OB  it  no  ttaeseaaas*.'— Addmu*. 

ktoenneoo  respects  Hie  surface  of  bodies;  plennmeos 
respects  the  direction  of  bodies  and  tlieir  freedom  from 
external  obsvuetions:  a  path  n  im  which  has  no 
indenture*  or  footmarks ;  a  patli  is  plain  which  U  not 
Mopped  up  or  Interrupted  by  wood,  water,  or  any 
other  thing  intervening. 

When  applied  figuratively,  theaa  word*  preserve 
their  Analogy :  an  even  temper  is  eeeured  from  all  vio- 
lent change*  of  humour;  a  smooth  speech  is  divested 
of  every  tiling  which  can  ruffle  the  temper  of  others: 
but  the  Jbnuer  U  always  taken  in  a  good  Sense ;  and 
the  letter  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  as  evincing  an  illicit 
design  or  a  purpose  to  deceive;  *  A  man  who  lives  la 
a  state  of  vice  and  Impenitence  can  have  no  title  to 
that  eeenass*  and  tranquillity  of  inlnd  which  is  the 
health  of  the  soul.'— Abhsob. 

This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behaviour  oft 

Conceal  a  uailor.— Adpisom. 
A  elaia  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divested  of  every 
awug  obscure  or  figurative,  awl  is  consequently  a 
speech  free  from  disguise  and  easy  to  be  understood ; 

Express  thyself  In  pie/a,  not  doubtful,  words, 

That  ground  for  quarrels  or  disputes  affords. 

Dbnhax. 
£»*»  and  level  are  applied  to  conduct  or  condition ; 
the  former  as  regards  ourselves;  the  latter  as  regards 
ethers:  he  who  adopts  an  eecs  course  of  conduct  Is  in 
bo  danger  of  putting  himself  upon  a  level  with  those 
who  are  otherwise  his  Inferiours ;  *  Falsehood  turns  all 
above  us  Into  tyranny  and  barbarity ;  and  all  of  the 
same  Incl  with  us  iiito  discord/— tfotrrH. 

ODD,  UNEVEN. 
Odd,  probably  a  variation  from  add,  seems  to  be  a 
ode  or  the  uneven ;  both  are  opposed  to  the  even, 
but  add  is  only  said  of  that  which  has  no  fellow ;  the 
auu>»4a  is  said  of  that  which  does  not  square  or  come 
to  an  even  point :  of  numbers  we  say  that  they  are 
either  odd  or  nncoen;  but  of  gloves,  shoes,  and  every 
thing  which  is  made  to  correspond,  we  say  that  they 
are  odd,  when  they  are  single ;  but  that  they  are  uneven 
when  they  axe  not  exactly  alike :  in  like  manner  a 
plank  is  aaeeea  which  has  an  unequal  suifnce,  or  dis- 
proportionate dimensions ;  but  a  niece  of  wood  is  add 
which  will  not  match  nor  suli  with  any  other  piece. 

VALUE,  WORTH,  RATE,  PRICE. 
False,  from  the  Latin  ealee  to  be  strong,  respects 
those  essential  qualities  of  a  tiling  which  constitute  its 
strength;  worth,  In  German  awrta,  from  wdhren  to 
perceive,  signifies  that  good  which  Is  experienced  or 
Mt  to  exist  in  a  thing ;  rate  signifies  the  same  as  under 
the  article  Rate,  proportion;  price,  in  Latin  pretiutn, 
from  the  Greek  epaeow  to  sell,  signifies  what  a  thing 
is  sold  for. 

Value  is  a  general  and  Indefinite  term  applied  to 
whatever  is  really  good  or  conceived  as  such  In  a 
thing:  the  worth  Is  that  good  only  which  Is  conceived 
or  known  as  such.  The  value  therefore  of  a  thing  is 
as  variable  as  the  humours  and  circumstaucesof  men ; 
It  may  be  nothing  or  something  very  great  in  the  same 
object  at  the  same  time  In  the  eyes  of  different  men ; 
14fe  has  no  vol**  as  an  end,  but  means : 
An  end  deplorable!  A  means  divine.— Yoono. 
The  worth  Is  however  that  veins  which  m  acknow- 
ledged ;  It  is  therefore  something  more  Axed  and  per- 
manent: we  speak  of  tlie  solas  of  external  objects 
which  are  determined'  by  taste ;  but  the  worth  of  things 
as  determined  by  rule.  Tlie  ealas  of  a  book  that  is 
out  of  print  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain ;  but  its  real 
worth  may  not  be  more  than  what  it  would  retch  for 
waste  paper; 

V  Pay 

No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  Its  worth; 
And  what  Its  worth  ask  death- beds.— Youso. 

The  roto  and  price  are  the  measures  of  that  value  or 
worth;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a  particular 
application  to  mercantile  transactions.  Whatever  we 
pvc  in  exchange  Tor  another  thing,  whether  according 
at  a  definite  or  an  indefinite  estimation,  that  Is  said  to  be 


done  at  a  certain  rate ;  thus  we  purchase  pfeasnrt;  at  a 
dear  rote,  when  it  b  at  the  expense  of  our  IwaUli ,  *  If 
you  will  take  my  humour  as  It  rims,  you  *hall  have 
hearty  thanks  into  tlie  linrenlti,  for  taking  ii  off  at  such 
a  raU.'—EA bl  or  SsjarrassuB v .  Price  is  l he  rate  of 
exchange  estimated  by  coin  or  any  other  medium 


>  price  le  a  fixed  rota,  and  may  be  figuraiirery  ap- 
plied in  Dial  eenee  lo  moral  objects:  as  when  hraliJi  is 
expressly  sacrificed  to  pleasure,  it  may  be  termed  the 
price  of  pleasure; 

The  souIfs  high  prict 
x  Is  writ  in  all  the  eeuduciof  the  skies.— Yovas). 


TO  VALUE,  PRIZE,  ESTEEM. 
To  value  hi  in  the  literal  sense  to  fix  the  real  eef« 
of  a  thing;  lo  prttc,  signifying  to  fix  a  price, 
(v.  JCslssm),  are  both  modes  of  valmmg 


ay  l» 
the  extended  sense,  to  vales  may  mean  to  ascertain  the 
relative  or  supposed  ealas  of  a  thing:  hi  this  sense 
men  ealas  gold  above  silver,  or  an  appraiser  esiacs 
goods.  To  ealas  may  either  be  ap,  lied  to  material  or 
spiritual  subjects,  to  corporeal  or  mental  aetkms:  prtis 
and  esteem  are  taken  only  as  mental  actions;  toe 
former  In  reference  to  sensible  or  nwral  objects,  the 
latter  only  to  moral  objects:  we  may  ealas  bonks  ac- 
cording to  their  market  price,  or  we  may  vales  them 
according  lo  their  contents;  we  prito  books  only  for 
their  contents,  in  which  sense priae  is  a  much  stronger 
term  than  value ;  we  also  proe  men  for  their  usefuluem 
to  society; 

The  priu,  the  beauteous  prito,  I  will  resign, 
So  dearly  eela'd,  and  so  justly  mine.— Pops. 
We  esteem  men  for  their  moral  characters;  '  Nothing 
makes  women  esteemed  by  the  opposite  sex  mote  than 
chastity;  whether  it  be  that  we  always  prize  these 
most  who  are  hardest  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing  be- 
sides chastity,  with  its  collateral  attendants,  fidelity  aad 
constancy,  gives  a  man  a  property  in  the  person  he 
loves.*— Adouob. 

COST,  EXPENSE,  PRICE,  CHARGE. 

Coot,  in  German  hoot  or  kooteut  front  the  Lata 
gnstars  to  taste,  signifies  originally  support,  and  by  an 
extended  sense  what  b  given  for  supimrt;  expense  Is 
compounded  of  ox  and pease,  In  Latin  peaaas  participle 
of  sends  to  psy,  signifying  die  tiling  paid  or  given  out; 
pries,  from  the  Latin  pretinm,  and  the  Greek  spaas* 
to  sell,  signifies  the  tiling  given  for  what  hi  bought; 
charge,  from  to  charge,  aiguilles  Uie  thing  bud  on  as  a 
charge. 

The  csst  Is  what  a  thing  coou  or  occasions  to  be  laid 
out ;  the  oxpenoo  is  that  which  is  actually  laid  oat;  Urn 

{trice  is  that  which  a  tiling  may  fetch  or  cause  to  be 
aid  out ;  the  charge  Is  Hut  which  is  required  to  be  laid 
out.  As  s  coot  commonly  danprehends  an  ezptnie,  the 
terms  are  on  various  occasions  used  indifferently  for 
each  other :  we  speak  of  counting  the  coot  or  counting 
the  oxpenoo  of  doing  any  thing ;  at  a  great  coot  or  at  a 
great  expense :  on  the  other  hand,  of  venturing  to  do  a 
thing  to  one's  coot,  of  growing  wise  at  other  peopkVe 
expense. 
The  cost  and  the  price  have  respect  to  the  thing  and 


Its  supposed  value ;  the  expense  and  the  charge  dope 
on  the  option  of  the  persons.    The  cast  of  a  tiling  mi 


precede  the  price,  and  the  expense  must  succeed  the 
charge;  we  can  never  set  a  price  on  any  thing  until 
we  have  ascertained  what  it  has  c 


i  coot  us ;  nor  can  we 


know  or  defray  the  exponas  until  the  charge  be  made. 
There  may,  however,  frequently  be  a  pries  where  there 


Is  no  coot,  ami  vies  ssrsd;  there  may  also  be  an  expense 
where  there  is  no  chorgo;  but  there  cannot  be  a  ceerss 
without  an  expense ;  ( Would  a  man  bniW  for  eternity, 


that  ie,  in  other  words,  would  he  be  saved,  let  him 
consider  with  himself  what  charges  he  b  willing  ro  be 
at  that  he  may  be  so.*— South.  Costs  in  suit  often 
exceed  In  value  and  amount  the  thing  contended  for: 
the  price  of  things  depends  on  their  rela  ive  value  at 
the  eyes  of  others:  what  coeto  nothing  sometimes 
fetches  a  high  pries  ;  aad  other  things  cannot  obtain  a 
price  equal  to  the  first  coot.  Expenses  vary  with 
modes  of  living  and  men's  desires;  whoever  wests 
much,  or  wants  that  Which  Is  not  easily  obtained,  wifi 
have  many  sxptaess  lo  defray;  when  the  ahargaa  ere 
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•avrMtant  tbe  cvasass*  mm*  airnmailty  bear  a  pro- 

Between  the  cpitheta  cwrtyand  expansive  there  is 
the  euuic  iltoUiiciiciu.  Whatever  is  cwt/w  I*  natuiaily 
axpcustoe%  but  not  «c«  e*r«d.  Articles  ol  furniture,  of 
luxuiy,  or  indulceuce,  are  co^Uy,  eWiei  fiom  their 
van**)  or  ilnir  imriiMilck  value;  every  thing  it  expensive 
whicJi  !•  attended  wiUi  much  expense,  wiieUier  of  little 
er  great  value.  J.  web.  aie  costly;  tf  a  veiling  is  ex- 
ptnsiM.  The  co*Uy  treusui  es  of  lilts  East  at e  imported 
iiito  Buni|ie  lor  the  gratification  of  those  wim  cannot 
to  contented  wiih  ttie  |iniduee  of  Uieir  uaUvo  soil: 
tW-ubo  hidulge  UieuiM'lves  iu  expensive  pleasures 
oil  en  lay  up  \e  more  fur  themselves  much  sorrow  and 
repeuiance  iit  Uie  lime  to  comr. 

In  ilia  moral  acceptation,  U*  attainment  of  an  object 
It  said  to  cest  much  imitis ;  . 

The  real  |«trioi  bears  his  private  wrongs. 

Rather  than  right  litem  at  Urn  publlck  wt, 

BxLLBB. 

A  thing  Is  persisted  In  at  the  expense  of  health,  of 
honour,  or  of  life;  •  If  case  and  uohteuess  be  only 
attainable  at  Urn  expense**  sincerity  in  the  men.  and 
chastity  iu  the  women,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  lew 
of  my  readers  who  would  not  think  the  purchase  made 
at  loo  high  a  jOTce.*— AacacxoMBf. 


UNWORTHY,  WORTHLESS. 

to  Is  a  term  of  less  reproach  than  worthless, 

nuer  signifies  not  to  be  worthy  of  praiao  or 

nor;  the  latter  signifies  to  be  without  any  worth, 
consequently  in  Uie  fullest  sense  bad.  It  may  be  a 
mark  of  modesty  or  humility  ui  say  that- 1  am  an 
vmrnorthy  pariaker  of  your  kindness ;  but  It  would  bo 
folly  and  extravagance  to  say,  that  1  am  a  worthless 
partaker  of  your  kindness.  There  are  many  unworthy 
Members  in  every  religious  community;  but  every  vn- 
dety  that  is  conducted  uj  on  proper  principles  will  take 
care  to  exclude  worthless  members.  In  regard  to  one 
another  we  are  olum  unworthy  of  the  distinctions  or 
Privilege*  we  enjoy ;  In  regard  to  our  Maker  we  are  all 
MHVsrfay  of  his  goodness,  for  we  are  all  worthless  iu 
Ma  eyes; 

Since  In  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  spend, 
Till  now  disdaining  his  unworthy  end? 

DXKHAM. 

•The  school  of  Socrates  was  at  one  time  deserted  by 
my  body,  except  Achines  the  parasite  of  the  tyrant 
nionysius,  aud  the  most  worthless  man  living.'— 
CruBKauuto.  ^ 

VALUABLE,  PRECIOUS,  COSTLY. 
Fei«sW«  signifies  fit  to  be  valued;  precious,  having 
a  high  price;  costly,  costing  much  money.  VaUabls 
expresses  directly  the  Idea  of  value;  precious  and 
eostly  express  the  same  idea  Indirectly:  on  the  other 
hand,  that  which  is  vatuaiU  Is  only  said  to  be  fit  or  de- 
eerring  of  v*Vm;  hut  precious  and  costly  denote  that 
which  is  highly  valuable,  according  to  lira  ordinary 
measure  of  valuing  objects,  that  Is,  by  the  price  they 
bear :  hence,  the  two  latter  express  the  Idea  much  more 
strongly  than  the  former.  A  hook  Is  valuable  accord- 
ing to  it*  contents,  or  according  lo  the  estimate  which 
men  set  upon  it.  either  individually  or  collectively; 
•  What  an  abturd  thing  it  is  to  pass  over  all  tbe  vsr 
iumbls  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  attention  on  his  hi- 
flrmiuea.'— Aodison.  The  Bible  is  Uie  only  precious 
book  in  Uie  world  that  has  Intrlnsick  value,  that  la,  set 
above  all  price;  «  It  Is  no  improper  comparison  that  a 
thankful  heart  Is  like  a  box  of  precious  ointment'— 
Howkll.  There  are  many  costly  things,  which  are 
only  valuable  to  the  Individuals  who  are  disposed  to 
expend  money  upon  them;  •  Christ  is  sometimes 
Btosoed  to  make  tha  profession  of  himself  easily.'— 


thing;  __ — ,  .„  _„„  mmKwmm  m  wkhv 
uifies  actually  born,  or  arising  from  a  thing. 

1  he  value  of  a  Uilng  Is  elUier  intrinsic*  or  reel:  ba 
the  ntrtnstck  value  is  said  in  regard  to  Its  extrinsic* 
value : ;  the  real  value  In  regard  lo  the  artificial :  the  m- 
criijma  value  of  a  book  is  that  which  it  will  fetch  when 
sow  in  a  tegular  way,  in  opposition  to  the  extrinskk 
value,  as  being  tbe  gilt  of  a  friend,  a  particular  edition, 
or  a  particular  type:  the  real  value*  a  book  ,.,  th? 
proper  sense,  lies  in  the  fineness  of  the  paper,  ..i.d  th 
cosUliiess  of  Its  binding ;  and,  in  the  improper  sense,  It 
Iks  In  the  excellence  of  Its  contents,  in  opposition  m 
iS.*"**1/11  v»,ue  which  it  acquires  In  the^ninds  of 
biblioniaiiiacka  from  being  a  scarce  edition ;  *  Men.  how- 
ever  distinguished  by  external  accidents  or  intrinsic*) 
qualities,  have  all  the  same  wants,  the  same  pains,  and 
as  far  as  the  senses  are  annulled,  Uie  same  pleasures? 
— Johkso*.  •  You  have  settled,  by  an  economy  an 
perverted  as  the  policy,  two  esiabhshuients  of  govern- 
ment, one  real,  the  oilier  fictitious.'— Burxx. 

1  be  worth  of  a  man  Is  either  genuine  or  native  :  the 
genune  worth  of  a  man  lies  in  tbe  excellence  of  bis 
moral  character,  as  onposed  to  his  adventitious  worth, 
which  be  acquires  from  the  possession  of  wealth! 
iwwer,  and I  dignity ;  his  native  worth  hj  that  which  Is 
inborn  In  hint,  and  natural,  iu  oppnsiUon  to  the  mere- 
tticious  and  borrowed  worth  which  be  may  derive  from 
his  situation,  bis  talent,  or  his  eflbrts  lo  please ; 

Ui*  genuine  and  less  guihy  wealth  t'  explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 

DCNBAM. 

How  lovely  does  the  human  mind  appear  In  ha  nattue 
purity.'— E*bl  or  Chatham. 

An  accurate  observer  wlU  always  discriminate  be* 
rween  the  intrinstck  and  extiinekk  value  of  every 
ihlng;  a  wise  man  will  always  appreciate  Uungs  ac- 
cording to  their  real  value;  Uie  moat  depravetfmaa 
will  someUmea  be  sensible  of  genuine  worth  whan  it 
displays  itself;  It  is  always  pleasant  to  meet  wHa 
those  unsophisticated  characters  whose  native  excel 
lence  shines  fortii  in  all  their  words,  looks,  and  acUoaa, 


IKTB1NSICK,  REAL,  GENUINE,  NATIVE. 


EXTRANEOUS,  EXTRIN8TCK,  FOREIGN. 

Extraneous,  compounded  of  exterransus,  or  as  mat 
terra,  signifies  out  of  the  land,  not  belonging  to  It; 
extrtnsick,  in  Latin  extrinsecus,  compounded  of  extra 
uMsecus,  signifies  outward,  external;  foreign,  from 
Uie  Lathi /crt's.oui  of  doors,  signifies  not  belonging  to 
Uie  family,  tribe,  or  |:eople. 

The  extraneove  is  that  which  forms  no  necessary  or 
natural  part  of  any  thing :  the  ezlrrnsick  Is  that  which 
forms  a  part  or  has  a  connexion,  but  only  in  an  Indirect 
form ;  it  is  not  an  inherent  or  component  part :  Uie 
foreign  w  Uiat  which  forms  no  part  whatever,  and 
has  no  kind  of  connexion.  A  work  Is  said  to  contain 
extraneous  matter,  which  contains  much  matter  not 
necessarily  belongiug  to,  or  iUustraUve  of  the  subject . 
a  work  to  said  to  have  extrtnsick  merit  when  it  bor- 
rows its  value  from  local  circumstances.  In  distlncUon 
from  Uie  intrinslck  merit,  or  that  which  lies  In  tbe  con  ■ 
tents. 

Extraneous  and  extrinskk  have  a  general  and  ab- 
stract sense ;  but  foreign  has  a  particular  stsuiflca 
tion ;  they  always  pass  over  to  some  object  either  ex- 
pressed or  understood .  hence  we  say  extraneous  ideas, 
or  extrinsick  worth ;  but  that  a  jianicular  mode  of 
acting  is  foreign  to  the  general  plait  pursued.  Anec- 
dotes of  private  individuals  would  be  extraneove  mat- 
ter in  a  general  history ;  *That  which  makes  me  be- 
lieve is  something  extranteus  to  the  thing  that  I  believe.* 
--Lucas.  The  respect  and  credit  which  men  gala 
from  their  fellow-cltlxens  bv  an  adherence  to  rectitude 
Is  the  extrinsick  advantage  of  virtue,  in  distinction 
from  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience  and  the  favour  of 
God,  which  are  its  fntrimtck  advantages;  'Affluence 
and  power  are  advantages  extrinsick  and  adventitious.* 
—Joan so*.  It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  one  who 
to  making  an  abridgment  of  a  work,  to  enter  into  detain 
in  any  partlcalar  part ; 

For  loveliness 
Neede  not  the  nid  tit  foreign  omsments ; 
But  Is  when  unadonrd  adorn'd  Uie  most. 

TaoKeom 
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besert,  mbiit,  worth. 

Desert,  from  deserve,  In  Latin  dumb,  signifies  lo 
4o  service  or  be  serviceable ;  men'Z,  In  Latin  meritus, 
participle  of  mereor,  coniei  from  the  Greek  utlpv  to 
distribute,  because  merit  serves  aa  a  rule  for  distri- 
buting or  apportioning ;  worth,  tn  Gentian  worth,  to 
connected  with  wurde  dignity,  and  bUrde  a  burden, 
Becauae  one  beam  worth  ai  a  Uiing  attached  to  the 


Desert  is  taken  for  that  which  is  good  or  bad; 
merit  for  that  which  is  good  only.  We  deserve  praise 
or  blame :  we  merit  a  reward.  The  desert  consists  in 
the  action,  work,  or  service  performed  ;  the  merit  has 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  agent  or  the  nature  of 
the  action.  The  person  does  not  deserve  the  recom- 
pense until  he  has  performed  the  service ;  be  does  not 
merit  approbation  if  he  has  not  done  his  pait  well. 

Deserve  is  a  term  of  ordinary  import ;  merit  spplles 
lo  objects  of  greater  moment :  the  former  includes  mat- 
ten  of  personal  and  physical  gratification  ;  the  latter 
those  altogether  of  an  Intellectual  nature.    Children 
are  always  acting  so  as  to  deserve  either  reproof  or 
commendation,  reward  or  punishment ; 
The  beauteous  champion  views  with  marksof  fear, 
Smit  with  a  conscious  sense,  retires  behind, 
And  shuns  the  fate  be  well  deserved  to  And.— Pore. 
Candidates  for  publlck  applause  or  honours  conceive 
they  have  frequent  occasion  to  complain  that  they  are 
aot  treated  according  to  their  merits; 

Praise  from  a  friend  or  censure  from  a  foe 

Are  lost  on  bearers  that  our  merits  know.— Pore. 

Criminals  cannot  always  be  pun  toned  according  to  their 
dedtrts ;  a  noble  niiad  is  not  contented  with  barely  ob- 
taining, it  seeks  to  merit  what  it  obtains. 

The  idea  of  value,  which  is  prominent  In  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term  merit,  renders  it  closely  allied  to 
that  of  worth.  The  man  of  merit  rooks  to  the  advan- 
tages which  shall  accrue  to  himself;  the  man  of  worth 
contented  with  the  consciousness  of  what  he  pos- 
sesses In  himself:  merit  respects  the  attainments  or 
qualifications  of  a  man ;  worth  respects  his  moral  qua- 
lities only.  It  to  possible  therefore  for  a  man  to  have 
great  merit  andJIttle  or  no  worth,  lie  who  has  great 
powers,  and  uses  them  for  the  advantage  of  himself 
or  ethers,  to  a  man  of  merit ; 

She  valued  nothing  leaf 

Than  titles,  figures,  shape,  and  dress ; 

That  merit  should  be  chiefly  placM 

In  Judgement,  knowledge,  wit,  and  taste.— Swift. 
Ha  only  who  does  good  from  a  good  motive  is  a  man 
ot  worth; 

To  birth  or  oflce  do  respect  be  paid, 
Let  worth  determine  here*— Pora. 
We  look  for  merit  among  men  In  the  discharge  of  their 
several  offices  or  duties;  we  look  tor  worth  in  their 
social  capacities. 

From  these  words  are  derived  the  epithets  deserved 
and  merited,  in  relation  lo  what  we  receive  from  others ; 
and  deserving,  meritorious,  worthv,  and  worth,  in  re- 
gard to  what  we  possess  In  ourselves :  a  treatment  to 
deserved  or  undeserved ;  reproofs  are  merited  or  tm- 
meritsd:  the  harsh  treatment  of  a  master  la  easier  to 
be  borne  when  it  Is  undeserved  than  when  it  Is  de- 
served ;  the  reproaches  of  a  friend  are  very  severe 
when  unmerited 

A  person  is  deserving  on  account  of  his  Industry  or 
perseverance ;  *  A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  nf 
mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a  party ;  or  doing  justice  to 
tba  character  of  a  deserving  man.*— Annuo*.  An 
artist  to  meritorious  on  account  of'  his  professional 
abilities,  or  a  statesman  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ; 
«He  carried  himself  meritoriously  In  foreign  employ. 
meats  in  time  of  the  interdict,  which  held  up  his  credit 
among  the  patriots.'— Waltom.  But  for  the  most  part 
actions,  services,  Jtc.  are  said  lo  be  meritorioue ;  *  Pil- 
grimages to  Home  were  represented  as  the  most  meri- 
fordone  sets  of  devotion.'-— Hon*.  A  citizen  is  worthv 
en  account  of  his  benevolence  and  uprightness ; 

Then  the  last  worthies  of  declining  Greece, 

Fate  call'd  to  glory,  lo  unequal  times, 

Pensive  appear.— Thohsok. 
One  person  deserves  tn  be  well  paid  and  encouraged ; 
another  merits  the  applause  which  to  bestowed  on  him ; 


Is  worthv  of  confide! 
Between  worthv  and  worth  there  to  this  4 
ce,t 
qualities,  the  latter  of  extrtnskk  qualities:  avert** 


ence,  that  the  former 


artsy  ami 
lertoaaid 


oftheinlrinskkmid 


man  possesses  that  which  calls  fur  tlie  esteem  of  others; 
but  a  man  to  worth  the  property  which  he  can  call  hie 
own :  so  In  like  manner  a  subject  may  be  worthf  tba 
attention  of  a  writer,  or  a  thing  may  oat  be  worth  tba 
while  to  consider. 


COMPENSATION,   SATISFACTION.   AMENDS, 
REMUNERATION,  RECOMPENSE, 
REQUITAL,  REWARD. 
Tbe  first  three  of  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
press a  return  for  some  evil ;  remuneration,  recompense^ 
and  requital,  a  return  for  some  good ;  reward,  a  return 
for  either  good  or  evil. 


Compensation,  Latin  eompensatio, 
com  and  peneatio,  pensus  aod  pendo  to  pay,  i  _ 
the  paying  what  has  become  due ;  satisfaction,  from 
satisfy,  signifies  the  tiling  that  satisfies,  or  makes  oo  in 
return ;  amends,  from  the  word  to  amend,  signifies  the 
tiling  that  makes  good  what  has  been  bad ;  rcmuverw 
tion,  from  remunerate,  Latin  remunerotns  or  remvnero, 
compounded  of  re  and  munne  an  office  or  service,  sig- 
nifies what  Is  given  In  return  for  a  service ;  recompense, 
compounded  of  re  and  eompenee,  signifies  the  thing 
paid  back  as  an  equivalent ;  requited,  compounded  of 
re  ami  quital,  or  evUtal,  from  fait,  signifies  the  snaking 
one's  self  clear  by  a  return ;  reward  to  probably  con- 
nected Willi  regard,  implying  to  take  cognisance  of  law 
deserts  of  any  one. 

A  compensation  is  something  real ;  it  is  made  Car 
snmo  positive  Injury  sustained ;  justice  requires  that  It 
should  be  equal  in  value,  if  not  like  in  kind,  to  thai 
which  to  lost  or  injured ; 

All  other  debts  may  compensation  find. 
But  love  to  strict,  and  will  be  paid  in  kind. 

Darnuc. 


A  satisfaction  may  be  imaginary,  both  as  tn  the  in- 
jury and  the  retnrn ;  it  to  given  for  personal  Injuries, 
and  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  person  tobeaetfs- 


nonds  to  real,  but  not  always  made  so  much  for 
injuries  done  to  others,  as  for  offences  committed  by 
Ourselves.  Sufferers  ought  to  have  a  eomnensation  mr 
the  injuries  they  linve  sustained  through  our  meana. 
but  there  are  Injuries,  particularly  those  which  wound 
the  feelings,  for  which  there  can  be  no  compensation  : 
tenacious  and  quarrelsome  people  demand  satisfac- 
tion ;  their  offended  pride  to  not  eatiefud  without  the 
humiliation  of  their  adversary :  an  amende  is  honour- 
able which  serves  to  repair  a  fault;  the  best  emends 
which  an  offendf  ng  person  can  make  to  to  acknowledge 
his  errour,  and  avoid  a  repetition :  Christianity  enjoins 
upon  Its  followers  to  do  good,  even  to  its  enemies ;  bat 
there  to  a  thing  called  honour,  which  Impels  some  man 
after  they  have  Insulted  their  friends  to  give  them  the 
oatief action  of  shedding  their  blood ;  this  to  termed  an 
honourable  amends ;  but  will  the  survivors  find  any 
comyeneation  in  such  an  amende  for  the  loss  of  a  hue- 
band,  a  rather,  or  a  brother  1  Not  to  offer  any  eom- 
veneation  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  for  any  injury 
done  to  another,  evinces  a  gross  meanness  of  character, 
and  selfishness  of  disposition :  eatief  action  can  1  " 
be  demanded  with  any  propriety  for  any 
affront;  nltlwnjrh  the  true  Christian  will 
satisfaction  which  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  law*  of 
God  and  man.  As  respects  the  offence  of  man  towards 
his  Maker,  nothing  but  the  atonement  of  our  Snvkmr 
could  be  a  satisfaction; 

Die  be  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him 

Some  other  able,  end  aa  willing,  pay 

Tbe  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death.— MiLTon. 


Compensation  often  denotes  a 
done,  In  which  sense  it  approaches  still  neater  aa 


remuneration,  recompense,  and  requital :  but  th*  fine 
two  are  obligatory ;  tlte  latter  an)  gratuitous.  Caas* 
vensati&n  Is  an  art  of  justice :  the  service  permimnd 
involves  a  debt ;  the  omission  of  paying  It  becomes  an 
injury  to  the  performer :  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  has 
hire ;  the  time  and  strength  of  a  poor  man  ought  ant 
to  be  employed  without  his  receiving  a  eemprneatiomu  ■ 
Remuneration  Is  a  higher  species  of  esmmntseissw  j  ' 
it  is  a  matter  of  equity  dependent  upon  a  prinrinln  nf 
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honour  In  tI<ose  who  make  It ;  It  differs  from  the  ordi- 
aeiy  compensation,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  service, 
and  uf  the  return.  Compensation  is  made  for  budily 
labour  and  menial  offices :  remuneration  for  meniaJ 
eaenJcus,  for  literary,  civil,  or  political  offices:  com 
ponsetion  is  made  to  iiiferiours,  or  subordinate  per- 
aoas ;  remuneration  to  equals,  and  even  superiours  in 
education  and  birth,  ihoiif  h  not  in  wealth :  a  compen- 
eatson  is  proscribed  by  a  certain  ratio ;  remuneration 
depends  ou  collatercl  circumstaDces ;  '  Remuneratorp 
honours  are  proporticied  at  oiice  to  the  usefulness  and 
difficulty  of  performances.'— Johrsov.  A  recompense 
m  voluntary,  both  as  to  the  service  and  the  return ;  it 
m  an  act  of  generosiiy ;  it  is  not  founded  on  the  value 
of  the  service  so  much  as  on  the  intention  of  tin;  server; 
It  is  not  received  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  courtesy : 
there  are  a  thousand  acts  of  civility  performed  by 
ethers  which  are  entitled  to  some  recompense,  though 
not  to  any  specifics:  compensation; 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  In  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly,  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 
Receive  proud  recompense. — Cowpbb. 

Requital  is  a  return  for  a  kindness :  the  making  it  Is 
«n  act  of  gratitude;  the  omission  of  it  wounds  the 
feelings:  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  only  rveaitoi 
which  our  kind  action  obtains,  is  the  animosity  of  the 
person  served;  'As  the  world  is  unjust  in  its  judge- 
ments, so  it  Is  ungrateful  in  lis  requital*.'— Bi.aib. 

It  belongs  to  the  wealthy  to  make  compensation  for 
Ike  trouble  they  give :  it  is  scarcely  possible  Ui  estimate 
too  high  what  u  done  for  ourselves,  nor  too  low  what 
we  do  for  others.  It  is  n  hardship  not  to  obtain  tlie 
remuneration  which  we  expect,  but  it  is  folly  to  expect 
that  which  we  do  not  deserve.  He  who  will  not  serve 
eaotlier,  until  he  is  sure  of  a  recompense,  is  not  worthy 
of  a  recompense.  Those  who  befriend  the  wicked 
must  exiiect  to  be  111  requited. 

Reward  conveys  no  idea  of  obligation ;  whoever  re- 
wards acts  altogether  optionally;  tlie  conduct  of  the 
agent  produces  the  reward.    In  this  sense,  it  is  com- 

CraUe  with  compensation,  amends \  and  recompense: 
t  not  with  satisfaction,  remuneration,  or  requital: 
things,  as  well  as  persons,  uiay  compensate,  make 
amends,  recompense,  and  reward;  but  persons  only  can 
give  satisfaction,  remuneration,  and  requital 

Reward  respects  the  merit  of  tlie  action ;  but  com- 
pensate and  the  other  words  simply  refer  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  actions  and  ihelr  results:  what 
accrues  to  h  mail  as  the  just  consequence  of  his  con- 
duct, be  It  good  or  bad,  is  the  reward.  Rewards  and 
Kiilshmenls  do  always  presuppose  something  will- 
fly  done,  well  or  III ;  without  which  respect,  though 
we  may  sometimes  receive  good,  yet  then  it  is  only  a 
benefit' and  not  a  reward.  Compensation  and  amend* 
serve  to  supply  the  lots  cr  absence  of  any  thing;  re- 
eempense  and  retoard  follow  from  particular  exertions. 
It  te  but  a  poor  compensation  for  tlie  loss  of  peace  and 
health  to  have  one's  coders  filled  with  gold ; 

Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  plunder,  much  solicitous  how  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth, 
By  works  of  darkness  and  nocturnal  wrongs. 

Cowrsn. 
A  social  intercourse  by  letter  will  make  amends  for 
the  absence  of  those  who  are  dear;  'Nature  has  ob- 
scurely fitted  the  mole  with  eyes.  But  for  amends, 
what  site  is  capable  of  for  her  defence,  and  warning 
of  danger,  she  has  very  eminently  conferred  upon  her, 
far  she  is  very  quick  of  hearing.'— Admsok.  It  is  a 
mark  of  folly  to  do  any  thing,  however  trifling,  without 
the  prospect  of  a  recompense,  and  yet  we  see  this  dally 
maimed  In  persons  who  give  themselves  much  trouble 


Thnu  *rt  so  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  hi  slow 
To  overtake  thee.— SnucsPKARS. 
The  reward  of  industry  Is  case  and  content:  when  a 
deceiver  is  caught  In  his  own  snare,  lie  meets  with  the 
reward  which  sltouM  always  attend  deceit;  'There 
are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us  which  are  more 
esteeitiMl  by  the  person  who  receives  them,  and  nre 
cheaper  to  the  prince,  than  the  giving  of  medals.'— 


What  can  compensate  for  the  leas  of  honour  7 


What  can  make  amend*  to  a  ttvoJous  ttrind  for  the 
want  of  company  1  What  recompenses  an  sweet  as 
the  consciousness  of  having  served  a  t'rienul  Wbea 
reward  equals  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience} 


RESTORATION    RESTITUTION,  REPARA- 
TION, AMENDS. 

Restoration  Is  employed  In  the  ordinary  application 
of  the  verb  restore:  reetitutieu,  from  the  same  verb, 
b  employed  simply  In  the  sense  oi  making  good  that 
which  lias  been  unjustly  taken.  Restoration  of  pro- 
perty may  be  made  by  any  one,  whether  the  person 
taking  it  or  not:  restitution  hi  supposed  toxbe  made 
by  hltn  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  injustice.  The 
dethronement  of  a  king  may  be  the  work  of  one  set 
of  men,  and  hit  reetoration  that  of  another;  'All  men 
(during  the  usurpation)  longed  for  tlie  restoration  of 
the  liberties  and  laws.'— Hum k.  But  it  Is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  individual  who  has  committed  any  sort 
of  injustice  to  anoilier  to  make  restitution  to  the  ut- 
most of  lite  power;  '  The  Justices  may,  if  they  think 
it  reasonable,  direct  restitution  of  a  ratable  share  of 
the  money  given  with  an  apprentice  (upon  lus  dh> 
chnrge).'— Bla«;ks  roNK. 

Restitution  and  reparation  are  both  employed  in  the 


of  undoing  that  which  has  been  done  to  the 
injury  of  another;  but  the  former  res|iects  only  injuries 
thai  affect  the  property,  and  reparation  those  which 
affect  a  person  In  various  ways.  He  who  is  guilty  of 
theft,  or  fraud,  must  make  restitution  by  either  re- 
storing the  stolen  article  or  its  full  value :  he  who  robs 
another  of  his  good  name,  or  does  any  injury  to  bis 
person,  has  it  not  In  his  power  so  easily  to  make  re- 
paration; 'Justice  requires  that  all  injuries  should  be 
resatred.'— Jobnson. 

Repot  ation  and  amends  (e.  Compensation)  are  both 
employed  in  cases  where  some  mischief  or  loss  hi  sus- 
tained ;  but  the  reparation  comprehends  tlie  idea  of 
tlie  act  of  repairing',  as  well  as  tlie  thing  by  which  we 
repair;  amends  Is  employed  only  for  the  tiling  that 
will  amend  or  make  better :  hence  we  speak  of  tlie  re- 
paration of  an  injury;  but  of  the  amends  by  itself 
The  reparation  comprehends  all  kinds  of  injuries, 
particularly  those  of  a  serious  nauire;  the  amende  hi 
applied  only  to  matters  of  Inferiour  Importance. 

It  b  Impossible  to  make  reparation  for  taking  away 
the  life  of  another:  'The  king  should  be  able,  when 
he  had  cleared  himself,  to  make  him  reparation'— 
Bacon.  It  te  easy  to  make  amends  to  any  one  for  the 
loss  of  a  day's  pleasure;  '  We  went  to  the  cabin  of  the 
French,  who,  to  make  amends  for  their  three  weeks* 
•ilence,  were  talking  and  disputing  with  greater  ra- 
pidity and  confusion  than  I  ever  heard  in  on  assembly 
even  of  that  nation.'— Mandxvillk. 


RESTORE,  RETURN,  REPAY. 

Restore,  in  Latin  restaurs,  from  the  Greek  cnepsr  a 
nam,  signifies  properly  to  new  pale,  thst  is,  in  repair 
by  a  new  paling,  and,  in  an  extended  application,  to 
make  good  what  has  been  Injured  or  lost;  return  sig- 
nifies properly  to  turn  again,  or  to  send  back ;  and 
repap  to  pay  back. 

The  common  Idea  of  all  these  terms  hi  that  of  giving 
hack.  What  we  restore  to  another  may  or  may  not 
be  the  same  as  what  we  have  taken ;  Justice  requires 
that  It  should  be  an  equivalent  in  value,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  individual  from  being  in  any  degree  a  suf- 
ferer :  what  we  return  and  repap  must  be  precisely  the 
same  as  we  have  received ;  the  former  In  application 
to  general  objects,  the  latter  in  apiriicatlon  only  to  pe- 
cuniary matters.  We  restore  upon  a  principle  of 
equity;  we  return  upon  a  principle  of  Justice  and 
honour;  we  repap  upon  n  principle  of  undeniable 
right.  Wc  cannot  always  claim  that  which  ought  to 
be  restored;  but  we  can  not  only  claim  but  enforce  the 
claim  in  regard  to  what  Hi  to  be  returned  or  repaid: 
an  honest  man  will  be  scrupulous  not  to  take  any  thing 
from  anoilier  without  restoring  to  him  Its  full  value, 
Whatever  we  have  borrowed  we  o-jghl  to  return ;  and 
when  it  is  money  which  we  liave  obtained,  we  might 
to  repay  it  with  punctuality.  We  restore  to  many  as 
well  as  to  one,  to  communities  as  well  as  to  Indlvt 
duate :  we  restore  a  king  to  hb  crown;  or  one  i 
reoterea  a  territory  to  another ; 
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When  both  the  cblefr  are  snnder*d  Own  the  fight, 
Then  to  Ibe  lawful  king  ru(m  lite  right. 

Drtdbk. 

We  rctam  and  repay  not  only  Individually,  hot  per- 
sonally and  particularly:  we  return  a  book  to  its 
owner; 

The  twain 
Receives  hit  easy  food  from  Nature's  hand, 
Aud  Just  returns  of  cultivated  land.— OavnB*. 
We  repay  a  torn  of  money  to  him  from  whom  it  was 
owed. 


Restore  and  return  may  be  employed  tn  their  im- 
proper application,  as  respects  the  moral  Mate  of  per- 
sons and  tilings;  as  a  king  restores  a  courtier  to  hi* 
flavour,  or  a  physician  restores  his  patient  lo  health : 
we  return  a  favour;  we  rsimm  an  answer  or  a  com- 
sJiaieul; 

When  answer  none  return*  d,  I  set  me  down. 

afiLToa. 
Repay  may  be  figuratively  employed  in  regard  lo  moral 
objec's,  as  an  uugratefui  peraun  repays  kindnesses  with 
reproaches; 

Cesser,  whom,  fraught  with  eastern  spoils, 
Our  hcav'n,  the  just  reward  «f  human  toils, 
Securely  shall  repay  with  rights  divine.— Drydsk. 

RETALIATION,  REPRISAL. 
Retaliation,  from- retaliate,  in  Latin  retoliatnm, 
participle  of  retalio,  compounded  of  re  and  talis  such, 
sflgfciAes  such  again,  or  like  for  like;  reprisal,  in 
French  reprisal,  from  repris  and  reprendre,  in  Latin 
roprrkendo  to  take  ngaln.slgnines  to  take  In  return  for 
what  has  been  titkeu.  The  idea  of  making  another 
suffer  hi  return  for  the  suffering  he  has  occasioned  is 
common  to  Uiese  terms ;  but  tlie  former  is  employed  in 
'ordinary  cases ;  the  latter  mostly  In  regard  to  a  state  of 
warfare,  or  to  active  hostilities.  A  trick  practised  upon 
another  In  return  for  a  trick  is  a  retaliation;  but  a  re- 
prisal always  extend*  to  ibe  capture  of  something 
from  another,  in  return  for  what  has  been  taken. 
When  neighbours  fall  out.  the  Incivilities  and  spite  of 
lbs  one  are  ton  ofien  retaliated  by  like  acts  of  incivility 
and  sphe  on  the  part  of  lite  other:  when  one  nation 
commences  hostilities  against  another  by  taking  any 
thing  awsy  violently,  it  produces  reprisals  on  the  part 
of  the  other.  Retaliation,  is  very  frequently  employed 
sm  the  good  sense  for  what  passes  innocently  between 
friends:  reprisal  has  always  an  unfavourable  sense. 
Goldsmith's  poem,  entitled  the  Retaliation,  was  written 
tor  tlie  purpiise  of  retaliating  on  lit*  friends  Uie  humour 
tbey  had  practised  upon  him;  *  Therefore,  I  pray,  let 
me  enjoy  your  friendship  in  that  fair  proimrlion,  (hat 
I  desire  to  return  unto  yon  by  way  of  corres|Kuidence 
and  retaliation:—  Howkll  Wlien  the  quarrels  of 
Individuals  break  through  the  restraints  of  the  law, 
and  lead  to  acts  of  violence  on  each  other's  property, 
reprisals  are  made  alternately  by  both  parties; 

Go  publish  o'er  the  plain, 

How  mighty  a  proselyte  you  gain  I 

How  noble  a  reprisal  on  the  great! 


RETRIBUTION,  REQUITAL. 

Retribution,  from  tribno  to  bestow,  signifies  a  he- 
slowing  back  or  giving  in  r.  turn;  requital,  v.  Reward. 

Retribution,  is  a  particular  term ;  requital  Is  general : 
the  retribution  comes  from  Providence ;  requital  is  the 
•ct  of  man:  retribution  is  hy  way  of  punishment; 
*  Christ  substituted  his  own  body  in  our  room,  to  receive 
the  whole  stroke  of  that  dreadful  retribution  iuflicted  by 
the  hand  of  an  angry  Omiii|intence.'— Souru.  Requi- 
tal is  mostly  by  way  of  reward ;  '  Lcander  was  Indeed 
a  conquest  to  boast  of,  for  he  had  long  and  obstinately 
■defended  his  heart,  and  for  a  time  made  as  many 
requitals  upon  the  tender  passions  of  her  sax  as  she 
had  raised  contributions  upon  his.'— Cumscrlahd. 
Retribution  is  not  always  dealt  out  lo  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds ;  It  Is  a  poor  requital  lor  one  who 
has  done  a  kindueas,  to  be  abused. 

TO  RECOVER,  RETRIEVE,  REPAIR,  RECRUIT. 


Recover  Is  to  est  again  under  one's  cover  or  pron 
tie*;  rotrine>  from  the  French  tremor  to  find,  Is 


get  again  that  which  has  been  lost:  natstr,  m  1 
nearer,  Latin  repurv,  from  pare  to  get,  signiies  lase* 
wise  to  gel  again,  or  make  gi no  as  it  was  before;  rocredt, 
in  French  recru,  from  era,  and  lint  Latin  ereeem  lo  grow, 
signifies  to  grow  agabi,  or  come  fresh  aiain. 

Recover  Is  the  most  general  term,  and  applies  to 
object*  in  general ;  retrieve,  repair,  and  the  oUn-r*,  ate 
only  partial  applications:  we  recover  things  either  by 
our  own  means  or  by  casualties;  we  retrieve  and 
repair  by  our  own  efforts  only :  werersver  that  which 
lias  been  taken,  or  that  which  has  been  any  way  lost; 
we  retrieve  that  which  we  have  lost;  we  rtjreirthat 
which  has  been  Injured ;  we  recruit  that  which  has 
been  diminblted :  we  recover  property  from  those  who 
wi»h  to  deprive  us  of  It;  or  we  reconer  our  principles, 
fee. ;  *  Tlie  serious  aud  impartial  retrospect  of  oat 
conduct  is  indisputably  necessary  to  the  ennfimation 
or  recovery  of  our  virtue.'— Jonnsoa.  We  retries* 
our  misfortunes,  or  our  lost  reputation; 

Why  may  not  Ute  soul  receive 

New  organs,  since  ev'u  art  can  tiiese  retrieve  t 

jKirrae. 
We  repair  the  mischief  which  has  been  done  to  oat 
property; 

Your  men  shall  be  received,  your  fleet  repairod. 

We  recrmit  the  strength  which  has  been  exhausted; 
With  greens  and  flowers  recruit  their  empty  hives. 

Dav 
We  do  not  seek  after  that  which  we  think  i 


menf  over  that  whl 
rcemrita/- depends  u 


able;  wa  give  that  up  which  In  irretrievable;  we  hv 

ilchf     • 

i  pone 
a  moderate  use  of  his  resources  may  in  general  easily 


i  to  irreparable;  our  power  of 
it  circumstances;  be  who  men* 


recruit  himself  when  they  are  gone. 

RECOVERY,  RESTORATION. 

Recovery  is  one's  own  act ;  restoration  is  the  act  of 
another ;  we  recover  the  thing  we  have  lost,  when  ft 
comes  again  into  our  possession ;  but  It  is  restored  tn 
us  by  another;  •  Let  us  study  to  improve  the  assistance 
which  this  revelation  aflbrds  for  the  rtstorotion  of  our 
nature,  and  the  recovery  of  our  felicity.'— Blair.  A 
king  recovers  his  crown  by  force  of  arms  from  the 
hands  of  a  usurper ;  his  crown  is  restored  to  him  by 
the  will  of  his  peo^e :  tlie  recovery  of  property  Is  good 
fortune ;  the  restoration  of  pn>|*rly  an  act  of  justice. 

Both  are  eui|»loyed  likewise  in  regard  lo  one's  health; 
hut  the  former  simply  designates  the  regaining  of 
health;  the  latter  refers  tn  the  inrtrument  by  which  It 
is  brought  about:  the  recovery  of  one's  health  is  an 
object  of  the  first  luijiortance  to  every  man;  tlie  rs- 
etoratien  of  one  s  health  seldomer  depends  upon  the 
efficacy  of  medicine,  than  the  benignant  operations  of 
nature. 

TO  REDEEM,  RANSOM. 

Redeem,  In  Latin  rtdimo,  is  compounded  of  re  and 
sate  to  buy  off*,  or  back  to  one's  self;  raneom  to  in  si 
probability  n  variation  of  redeem. 

Redeem  is  a  term  of  general  application ;  raassat 
to  emp  oyed  only  on  particular  occasions :  we  redeem 
persons  as  well  as  things;  we  ransom  persons  only: 
we  may  redeem  by  labour,  or  any  thing  which  nipptte* 
as  an  equivalent  lo  money;  we  ransom  properly  with 
money  only:  we  redeem  a  watch,  or  whatever  ban 
been  given  In  pawn;  we  ransom  a  captive:  redeem  at 
employed  in  tlie  Improper  application;  ransom  ooJy 
In  the  proper  sense:  we  may  redeem  our  character, 
redeem  our  life,  or  redeem  our  honour ;  and  in  this 
sense  our  Saviour  redeems  repentant  sinners ; 

Thus  In  her  crime  her  confidence  she  plac'd, 

And  with  new  treasons  would  redeem  the  past 

Darns*. 
Bnt  those  who  are  ransomed  only  recover  their  bodfly 
liberty ;  » A  third  tax  was  paid  by  vassals  to  the  king. 
to  ransom  him  if  he  should  happen  to  be  taken  nd 
sonar.'— Robcrtsok. 

GRATUITY,  RECOMPENSE. 
The  distinction  between  these  terms  is  very  similar 
to  the  terms  Gratuitous,   Folmntary.     They  both 
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f  a  gift,  and  a  gift  by  way  of  return  for  some  aup- 
1  service :  but  the  gratuity  is  Independent  of  all 
expectation  as  well  as  right ;  ihe  recompense  u  founded 
upon  some  admissible  claim.  Those  wlm  wWi  tu 
confer  a  favour  In  a  delicate  manner,  will  sometimes 
do  il  under  the  shape  of  a  gratuity ;  '  If  tlieie  be  one 
or  two  scholars  mote,  that  will  be  no  great  addition  to 
Ida  trouble,  considering  that,  perhaps,  their  parents 
mmf  recompense  him  by  their  gratuities.'—  Molykkox. 
Those  who  overrate  ilieir  services  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  disappointed  in  the  recompense  they  receive; 
f  What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 
The  easiest  recompense.— Milto*. 

GRATUITOUS,  VOLUNTARY. 
GrmlmitoKt  hi  opposed  to  that  which  is  obligatory ; 
nsfantary  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  compulsory,  or 
Involuntary.  A  sift  \t  gratuitous  which  flows  entirely 
from  the  free  will  of  the  giver,  independent  of  right: 
an  offer  is  voluntary  which  flows  from  the  free  will, 
independent  of  all  external  constraint  Gratuitous  is 
therefore  to  voluntary  as  a  species  to  the  genus.  What 
kt  gratuitous  is  voluntary,  although  what  Is  voluntary 
Is  not  always  gratuitous.  The  gratuitous  Is  properly 
the  voluotarv  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  one's  pro- 
perly; 'The  heroic*  band  ofcushlerers  of  monarehs 
were  In  haste  to  make  a  generous  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  ibum gratuitously  received.* 
— Bomb.  The  voluntary  is  applicable  to  subjects  in 
general;  'Their  privileges  relative  to  contribution 
ware  voluntarily  surrendered/— Burks. 

THANKFULNESS,  GRATITUDE. 
Thankfulness  or  a  fulness  of  thanks,  is  the  outward 
expression  of  a  grateful  feeling;  gratitude,  from  the 
Latin  gratitudo,  is  the  feeling  itself.  Our  thankfulness 
si  measured  by  the  number  of  our  words ;  our  gra- 
tmtuds  to  measured  by  the  nature  of  our  actions.  A 
person  appears  very  thankful  at  the  time,  who  after- 
ward proves  very  ungrateful,  thankfulness  Is  the 
beginning  of  gratitude :  gratitude  Is  the  completion  of 
omernkfulness. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSEVERATE,  ASSURE,  VOUCH, 
AVER,  PROTEST. 

Affirm,  in  French  affermer,  Latin  affirmo,  com- 
pounded of  of  or  ad  nndjirmoto  strengthen,  signifies 
to  give  strength  to  what  has  been  said ;  asseverate,  in 
Latin  assevaratus,  participle  of  assevero,  compounded 
of  as  or  ad  and  severus,  signifies  to  mako  strong  and 
positive;  assure,  in  French  essarrr,  is  con i|iou tided 
•f  the  intensive  syllable  as  or  ad  and  sure,  signifying 
to  make  sure;  vouch  is  probably  changed  from  vow; 
aver,  in  French  averer,  la  compounded  of  the  Inten- 
sive syllable  a  or  ad  and  verus  true,  signifying  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  inilh ;  protest,  in  French  protester, 
Latin  protests,  is  compounded  of  pro  and  tester  to  call 
to  witness,  signifying  to  call  others  to  witness  as  to 
what  we  think  about  a  thing. 

All  these  terms  indicate  an  expression  of  a  person's 
conviction. 

In  one  sense,  to  affirm  Is  to  declare  that  a  thing  is  In 
onpotdliou  in  denying  or  declaring  that  it  is  not;  in  the 
sense  here  chosen,  it  signifies  to  declare  a  thing  as  a  fact 
on  nor  credit.  To  asseverate  is  to  declare  it  with 
confidence.  To  vouch  hi  to  rest  the  truth  of  another's 
declaration  on  onr  own  responsibility.  To  aver  is  to 
express  the  truth  of  a  declaration  unequivocally.  To 
protest  is  to  declare  a  thing  solemnly,  and  with  strong 
marks  of  sincerity. 

Affirmations  are  made  of  the  past  and  present;  a 
parson  affirms  what  be  has  seen  and  what  lie  sees; 
An  Infidel, and  fear! 

Fear  what  t  a  dream  1  a  fable  1—  How  thy  dread, 

Unwilling  evidence,  and  therefore  strong, 

Afford*  mv  cause  an  undesigned  support ! 

Bow  dltfbelief  affirms  what  il  denies  !-You*o. 
Asseverations  are  strong  affirmations,  made  In  eases 
of  doubt  to  remove  every  impression  disadvantageous 
to  one's  sincerity :  *  I  judge  In  this  case  as  Charles  the 
Second  victualled  his  navy,  with  Ihe  bread  which  one 
ag  his  dogs  chose  of  several  pieces  thrown  before  him, 
than  trust  to  the  asseverations  of  the  victual- 


Assvranees  are  made  of  the  past, 

\  of  the 


lers.'— firms.  

present,  and  future;  they  mark  the  conviction  <..  _„ 
s|ieaker  as  to  what  has  been,  or  Is,  and  hhj  In  lent  ions 
n*  to  what  shall  be ;  they  are  nppf-ars  to  the  otimniion 
which  auoiher  has  in  one's  word ;  '  My  b-nrned  fiiend 
assured  me  thai  the  earth  had  lately  received  a  shock 
from  a  comet  iliat  crossed  its  v<irte*.'— Stkkle. 
Vouching  is  nn  act  for  another;  Il  is  the  rupporting 
of  another's  assurance  by  our  own  ;  'All  the  great 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  for  whom  singly  we  have 
an  great  an  esteem,  stand  up 'together  as  vouchers  for 
one  another's  reputation.'— Admsoh.  Averring  la 
employed  in  matters  of  fact;  we  aver  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  details ;  we  aver  on  positive  knowledge  that 
sets  aside  all  question;  'Among  ladles,  he  |iositively 
averred  that  nonsense  was  Ihe  most  prevailing  part  of. 
eloquence,  ami  had  so  little  complaisance  as  to  say,  "a 
woman  is  never  taken  by  Iter  reason  but  always  by 
her  pastinn."'— 8tkki.s.  Protestation*  arc  « longer 
than  either  asseverations  or  assurances  ;  they  arc  ac- 
companied with  nvery  act,  look,  or  gesture  thai  can 
tend  to  imt»ress  conviction  on  another ;  '  1  have  long 
loved  her,  and  I  protest  to  you,  bestowed  much  on 
Iter,  followed  her  with  a  doting  observance.'— Shaks- 
pbarb. 

Affirmations  are  employed  in  giving  evidence,  whe- 
ther accompanied  with  an  oath  or  not:  liars  deal  much 
in  asseverations  and  protestations.  People  asseverats > 
in  order  to  produce  a  conviction  of  their  veracity; 
they  protest  in  order  to  obtain  a  belief  of  their  Inno- 
cence; they  aver  where  they  expect  to  be  believed. 
Aesuranees  are  altogether  personal ;  tiu-y  are  always 
made  to  satisfy  some  one  of  what  they  whrii  to  know 
and  believe.  We  ought  to  be  spnriug  of  our  assvr 
ranees  of  regard  for  another,  as  we  ought  io  be  suspi* 
cions  of  such  assurances  when  made  tu  ourselves. 
Whenever  we  affirm  any  thing  on  the  authority  of 
another,  we  ought  to  be  particularly  cautious  not  to 
vouch  for  lis  veracity,  if  it  be  not  unquestionable. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSERT. 

Affirm,  v.  To  affirm,  asseverate;  assert \  in  Latin 
assertus,  participle  of  assero,  compounded  of  as  or  ad 
and  sero  to  connect,  siguifies  to  connect  words  into  n 
proposiilou. 

To  affirm  is  laid  of  (acts ;  to  assert,  of  opinions.* 
we  affirm  what  we  know ;  we  assert  what  we  believe: 
whoever  affirms  what  he  does  not  know  to  be  true  si 
guilty  of  falseliood ;  '  That  this  man,  wire  and  virtuous 
as  he  was,  passed  always  uneuiangled  through  the 
snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to 
affirm.*—  Joh  wson  {JJfe  of  Collins).  Whoever  asserts 
what  he  cannot  prove  io  be  Irue  is  guilty  of  folly;  •  1| 
is  asserted  by  a  intgick  poet,  that  "est  mh>er  nemo 
n in  com parn ilia,"—"  no  man  is  miserable,  but  as  he  is 
compared  witti  other*  happier  than  himself."  This 
position  Is  not  strictly  and  philosophically  true.'— 
Johnson.  We  contradict  an  affirmation;  we  confute 
an  assertion. 


TO  ASSERT,  MAINTAIN,  VINDICATE 
To  assert,  v.  To  affirm,  assert;  maintain,  In  French 
maintenir,  from  the  Latin  manus  and  tenea,  rdenffiet 
to  Imid  by  the  hand,  that  Is,  closely  and  firmly;  vindi- 
cate, in  Latin  vindicates,  participle  of  vindico,  com- 
Itoiiuded  of  vim  and  dico,  signifies  to  pronounce  a 
violent  or  positive  sentence. 

To  assert  is  to  declare  a  thing  as  our  own;  to 
maintain  Is  to  abide  by  what  we  have  so  declared;  to 
vindicate  is  to  stand  up  for  that  which  concerns  our- 
selves or  others.  We  assert  any  thing  to  be  true; 
*  Sophocles  also,  In  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  tragedies, 
asserts  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  B«4ng.'— Cumber- 
land.  We  maintain  n.i  opinion  by  adducing  proofs, 
(acts,  or  arguments;  'I  am  willing  to  believe  mat 
Dryden  wanted  rather  skill  in  discover  the  right,  than 
virtue  lo  maintain  it.*— Jobhso*.  We  vindicate  our 
own  conduct  or  that  of  another  when  It  Is  called  in 
question;  'This  is  no  rindicatitm  of  her  conduct 
She  still  acts  a  mean  nan,  and  through  fear  liecnmet 
an  accomplice  in  endea«>ourlnglnbelravllieOrreka.* 
—RaooMK.  We  assert  boldly  or  impudently-  we 
maintain  steadily  or  obstinately;  we  vindicate  reso- 
InleJy  or  Insolently.  A  right  or  claim  is  asssrttm 
which  Is  avowed  to  belong  to  anv  one . 
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When  the  great  soul  buoys  np  to  this  high  point, 
Leaving  grata  Nature*!  sediments  below, 
Then,  and  thcu  only,  Adam's  offspring  quits 
The  rage  and  liero  of  Uie  field*  and  woods, 
Jdseerte  his  rank,  and  rises  iuto  utau.— Yoone. 
A  tight  is  maintained  when  attempts  are  made  to  prove 
Is  justice,  or  regain  its  posseasioii;  the  cause  of  the 
•saertor  or  mainUiner  is  vindicated  by  auother ; 
T  to  Just  that  I  should  vindicate  atone, 
The  bioken  truce,  or  for  the  breach  atone. 

Drydcx. 

tonocenee  is  asserted  by  a  positive  declaration;  it  is 
maintained  by  repeated  aseertions  and  the  support  of 
testimony ;  it  is  vindicated  through  the  interference  of 
another. 

.  The  most  guilty  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  aaaert 
fbeir  innocence  with  the  hope  of  inspiring  credit ;  ami 
same  will  persist  in  maintaining  it,  even  after  tfieir 
guilt  has  been  pronounced;  but  the  really  innocent 
man  will  never  want  a  friend  to  vindicate  him  when 
bis  honour  or  his  reputation  is  at  stake.  Assertions 
which  are  made  hastily  and  inconsiderately  are  seldom 
long  maintained  without  exposing  a  person  to  ridicule 
those  who  alteni|it  to  vindicate  a  bad  cause  expose 
themselves  to  as  much  reproach  as  If  the  cause  were 
their  own. 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE,  OWN,  CONFESS, 
AVOW. 

Acknowledge,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  know- 
ledge, Implies  to  bring  to  knowledge, to  make  known; 
awn  is  A  familiar  figtue,  signify  big  to  take  to  one's  self, 
to  make  one's  own :  it  is  a  common  substitute  for  con- 
fate;  confess,  In  French  cenfesser,  Latin  confessus, 
participle  of  too  fitter,  compounded  of  ran  nnd  fateor, 
signifies  to  imparl  to  anyone;  avow,  In  French  cesser, 
Latin  adooveo,  signifies  to  vow.  or  protest  to  any  one. 

Acknowledging  \e  a  simple  declaration ;  con  fee  ting 
at  owning  Is  a  tpecifick  private  communication ;  ssvuutt 
la  a  publick  declaration.  We  acknowledge  facts ;  cen- 
feee  our  own  faults;  avow  motives,  opinions,  fcc 

We  acknowledge  in  consequence  of  a  question;  we 
eemfeee  in  cousequence  of  an  accusation ;  we  own  in 
•onseqiience  of  a  charge ;  we  avow  voluntarily.  We 
acknowledge  having  been  concerned  in  a  transaction  ; 
we  eon f est  our  guilt:  we  own  that  a  thing  is  wrong: 
hut  we  are  ashamed  to  avow  our  motives.  Cnndour 
loads  to  an  acknowledgment;  repentance  produce*  a 
confession ;  the  desire  of  forgiveness  leads  to  owning; 
fMicronlty  or  pride  occasions  an  avowal. 

An  acknowledgment  of  what  is  not  demanded  may 
be  either  politick  or  Impolitic*,  according  to  circum- 
stances; '  I  must  acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that  I 
take  greater  pleasure  in  considering  tite  works  of  the 
creation  in  tlieir  immensity,  than  in  their  minuteness.' 
— Addisoi.  A  confession  dictated  merely  by  fear  to 
of  avail  only  in  the  sight  of  man  ; 

Spite  of  herself  e'en  Envy  must  eonfees* 
That  I  the  friendship  of  the  great  possess. 

FaAxcis. 
Those  who  are  most  ready  to  own  themselves  In  an 
errour  are  not  always  the  first  to  amend ;  'And  now, 
my  dear,  cried  she  to  me,  I  will  fairly  own,  that  It  was 
I  that  Instructed  my  girls  to  encourage  our  landlord's 
addresses. '—Goldsmith.  An  avowal  of  the  principles 
which  actuate  the  conduct  is  often  the  greatest  aggra- 
vation of  gnilt ;  «  Whether  by  their  settled  and  avowed 
scorn  or  tlioughtless  talkers,  the  Persians  were  able  to 
diffuse  to  any  great  extent  the  vlruie  of  taciturnity,  we 
arc  hindered  by  the  distance  of  those  times  from  being 
able  to  discover.*-— Johnson. 

RECOGNISE,  ACKNOWLEDGE. 
Recognise,  In  Latin  recognoscere,  Is  to  take  the 
knowledge  of,  or  bring  to  one's  own  knowledge; 
acknowledge,  v.  Te  acknowledge. 
.  To  recognise  Is  to  take  cognizance  of  that  which 
somes  again  before  our  notice;  to  acknowledge  is  in 
admit  to  one**  knowledge  whatever  comes  fresh  under 
our  notice.  We  recognise  a  person  whom  we  have 
known  before ;  we  recognise  him  either  In  his  former 
character  or  in  some  newly  assumed  cliaractar;  we 
aaknowledge  either  former  favours,  or  those  which 


have  been  Just  received, 
principles  which  have  been  admitted  by  previous  con- 
sent ;  Uiey  acknowledge  the  justice  of  claims  which  are 
preferred  before  them ;  *  When  conscience  tiirmltae 
punishment  to  secret  crimes,  It  manifestly  rocogniaea  a 
Supreme  Govenwur  from  whom  limiting  to  hidden/— 
Bukta.  *  I  call  it  atheism  by  establishment,  wliea  any 
state,  as  such,  sImII  not  acknowledge  tint  existence  of 
God,  as  the  moral  goveraour  of  the  world.'— Boa*** 

TO  PROFESS,  DECLARE. 

Profess,  in  Latin  profess**,  participle  of  projlteor, 
compounded  of  pre  and  fatter  to  speak,  signifies  to 
set  forth,  or  present  to  publick  view;  declare,  v.  To 
declare. 

An  exposure  of  one's  thoughts  or  opinions  Is  the 
common  Idea  In  the  signification  of  these  terms;  hot 
they  differ  iu  the  maimer  of  tins  action,  as  well  as  the 
object:  one  professes  by  words  or  by  actions;  asm 
declares  only  by  words:  a  man  prof  esses  lo  believe 
that  on  which  he  acts ;  but  he  declares  his  belief  of  it 
either  with  his  lips  or  in  his  writings.  The  profession 
may  be  general  and  partial ;  it  may  amount  to  little 
more  titan  an  Intimation:  the  dstlaralion  is  positive) 
and  explicit;  It  leaves  no  one  in  doubt:  a  profeaseem 
may,  tlierefore,  MMuclhues  be  hypocritical;  lie  what 
profceees  may  wish  to  imply  that  which  is  not  real; 
'A  naked  profession  may  have  credit,  where  no  other 
evidence  can  be  given.'— Swtrr.  A  declaration  must 
be  either  directly  true  or  false ;  he  who  declarea  ex* 
pressly  commits  himself  upon  his  veracity;  *  Wears). 
a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  pniper  occasion, 
would  not  fail  to  declare  ourselves.'— Aootsoa.    One 

Itmfesees  either  as  respects  single  actions,  or  a  regu- 
ar  course  of  conduct;  one  declares  either  pasatag 
thoughts  or  settled  principles.  A  person  professes  te 
have  walked  to  a  certain  distance;  to  have  takea  a 
certain  route,  and  the  like :  a  Christian  prof  testa  to 
follow  the  doctrine  mid  precepts  of  Christianity;  a 
person  declares  that  the  thing  to  true  or  false,  or  he 
declares  his  firm  belief  In  a  tiling. 

To  prof  tee  is  employed  only  for  what  c 
self ;  to  declare  is  likewise  employed  for  what  c 
others:  one  professes  the  motives  and  principles  by 
which  one  )«  guided ;  one  declares  facts  and  circum- 
stances with  which  one  to  acquainted :  ens  profeatm 
nothing  but  what  one  thinks  may  be  creditable  and  fit 
to  be  known,  or  what  may  be  convenient  for  onee 
purpose; 

Pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy, 
Argues  no  leader.— Milton. 
One  declares  whatever  may  have  fallen  under  one'n 
notice,  or  passed  through  one's  mind,  as  the  case  re- 
quires ;  *  It  is  too  common  to  find  the  aged  at  declared 
enmity  with  the  whole  system  of  present  customs  ami 
manners.'— &lair.  There  to  always  a  particular  and 
private  motive  fnr  profession;  there  are  frequently 
publick  grounds  for  making  a  declaration.  A  general 
profession  of  Christianity,  according  to  eatabllshed 
forms,  to  the  bnnnden  duty  of  every  one  born  In  the 
Christian  persuasion ;  but  a  particular  profession,  as 
cording  to  a  singular  and  extraordinary  form,  to  seldom 
adopted  by  any  who  do  not  deceive  themselves,  or 
wish  to  deceive  others :  no  one  shook!  be  ashamed  of 
making  a  declaration  of  his  opinions,  when  the  cause 
of  truth  is  thereby  supported;  every  one  should  be 
ready  to  declare  what  he  knows,  when  the  purposes  of 
justice  are  forwarded  by  the  declaration ;  'There  are 
no  where  so  plain  and  full  declarations  of  merry  and 
love'to  the  sons  of  men,  as  are  made  in  the  Gospel  *- 
Tillotsob. 

TO  DECLARE,  PUBLISH,  PROCLAIM. 

The  Idea  of  making  known  is  common  to  all  these 
terms:  this  is  simply  the  signification  of  declare  (».  7b 
profess) ;  but  publish  (v.  To  announce)  ami  proclaim. 
In  Latin  pr»clamo,  compounded  of  pro  and  clama, 
signifying  to  cry  before  or  in  tlie  ears  of  others,  Include 
accessory  ideas. 

Th«  word  declare  does  not  express  any  particular 
mode  or  circumstance  of  making  known,  as  Is  implied 
by  the  others:  we  may  declare  publtckly  or  privately; 
we  vnbUek  and  proclaim  only  In  a  pubilck  manncri 
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tro  m»y  declare  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing;  we 
publish  or  proclaim  by  any  means  that  wUl  render  tbe 
thing  most  generally  known. 

la  declaring,  tbe  leading  idea  to  that  of  speaking  oat 
that  which  passes  in  the  mind;  lu  publishing,  Hie 
leading  idea  It  thai  of  making  publlck  or  common;  in 
proclaiming,  the  leading  idea  la  that  of  crying  aloud : 
wa  may  Uierefore  often  declare  by  publishing  ami  pro- 
ulsdming:  a  declaration  is  a  peraoiial  act;  it  concerns 
the  person  declaring,  ur  him  to  whom  it  is  declared; 
its  truth  or  falsehood  depends  upon  the  veracity  of  the 
apeaker:  a  publication  is  of  general  Interest;  tbe  truth 
or  falsehood  of  It  does  not  always  rest  with  the  pub- 
tutor:  a  proclamation  Is  altogether  a  publick  act,  in 
which  no  one's  veracity  la  implicated.  Facta  and 
opinions  and  feelings  are  declared; 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  Joint  assent  declare, 
The  priest  to  rev'rence  and  release  the  fair. 

Pore. 
Brents  and  circumstances  are  published;  '  I  am  sur- 
prised that  none  of  the  fortune-tellers,  or,  as  the  French 
call  them,  lite  Diseurs  de  bonne  aeanture,  who  publish 
their  bills  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  have  not  mrued 
our  lotteries  to  their  advantage.'— Addison.     The 
measures  of  government  are  proclaimed ; 
Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  suspend  tbe  ust'olng  crowd. 


empcrour  makes  known  his  win  la  his  people;  the 
king  of  England  communicates  to  bis  subjects  dm 
determinations  of  himself  and  bis  council  by  means 
of  a  proclamation. 

TO  ANNOUNCE,  PROCLAIM,  PUBLISH, 
ADVERTISE. 

Announce,  in  Latin  emmuncio,  is  compounded  of  aa 
or  ad  and  nuncio  to  tell  to  any  one  in  a  formal  manner: 
proclaim,  in  Latin  proclamo,  Is  compounded  of  pro  and 
clamo  to  cry  before,  or  cry  aloud;  publish,  in  Latin 
publico,  from  publico*  and  populus,  signifies  to  make 
publick  or  known  to  the  people  at  large;  sdeeriise, 
from  the  Latin  adverto,  or  ad  and  vcrto,  sigulflea  to 
turn  the  attention  to  a  tiling. 

The  charactertotlck  sense  of  these  words  is  tbe 
making  of  a  tiling  known  to  several  Individuals:  a 
thing  ki  announced  to  an  Individual  or  small  commu- 
nity ;  It  to  proclaimed  to  a  nelgbbourlMiod,  and  pub- 
'  to  the  world     An  event  thai  Is  of  particular 


U  m  felly  for  a  man  to  declare  any  thing  to  be  true, 
which  he  is  not  certain  to  be  so,  and  wickedness  In  him 
to  doclmro  that  to  be  true  which  he  knows  to  be  false : 
whoever  publishes  all  he  hears  will  be  hi  great  danger 
ot  publishing  many  falsehoods;  whatever  ia  proclaimed 
la  euppneed  u>  be  of  sufficient  Importance  to  deserve 
the  notice  of  all  who  may  hear  or  rend. 

la  cases  of  war  or  peace,  princes  are  expected  to 
declare  tlientseives  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  In  the  po- 
Htlcal  world  intelligence  Is  quickly  published  Ihmugh 
the  medium  of  the  publick  papers ,  In  private  life  do- 
sneatlck  occurrences  are  published  with  equal  celerity 
through  the  medium  of  tale-bearers ;  n  proclamation  b 
the  ordinary  mode  by  which  a  prince  makes  known 
his  wishes,  and  Issues  his  commands  to  his  subjects: 
k  Is  an  act  of  Indiscretion  very  common  to  young  and 
ardent  inquirers  to  declare  their  opinions  before  they 
are  properly  matured ;  Uie  publication  of  domestick 
eireumstances  is  oftentimes  the  source  of  much  dis- 
quiet mid  ill-will  In  families;  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
are  styled  uiesseugers,  who  should  proclaim  its  glad 
tidings  to  all  people,  and  in  all  tongues. 

DECREE,  EDICT,  PROCLAMATION. 

Decree,  in  French  decret,  Latin  decrctus,  from  as- 
esmo  to  give  judgement  or  pass  sentence,  signifies  the 
—an  iim  or  resolution  that  is  passed ;  edict,  in  Latin 
odeotuo,  from  edico  to  say  out,  signifies  the  thing  spoken 
oat  or  sent  forth ;  proclamation,  a.  To  declare. 

A  decree  Is  a  more  solemn  and  deliberative  act  than 
aa  edict;  on  the  other  hand  an  edict  is  more  authori- 
tative than  a  decree.  A  decree  Is  the  decision  of  one  or 
many;  aa  edict  speaks  the  will  of  an  individual:  coun- 
cils and  eenales,  as  well  as  princes,  make  decrees ; 
aaspotkk  rulers  Issue  edicts. 

Decrees  are  passed  for  the  refutation  of  publkk  and 
private  matters;  tbey  are  made  known  as  occasion 
requires,  but  are  not  always  publick ; 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  Is  no  force  in  tbe  decrees  of  Venice. 

SHAESMUa* 

Kdicts  and  proclamations  contain  the  commands  of 
the  sovereign  authority,  and  are  directly  addressed  by 
the  prince  to  bis  people.  An  edict  Is  peculiar  to  a 
eespociek  government ;  •  This  statute  or  aa  of  parlia- 
ment ia  placed  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom, 
there  needing  no  formal  prnmultntloti  to  give  It  the 
force  of  a  law,  as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with 
regard  to  the  emperoor's  edicts'— Blackstonk.  A 
proclamation  is  common  to  a  monarchical  and  arlsto 
eratick  form  of  sjovernment ;  *  From  the  same  original 
of  tin?  king's  being  the  fountain  of  Justice,  we  may 
also  deduce  the  prerogaiive  of  issuing  proclamations, 
which  is  vested  in  the  king  alone.'— Br.ACicsTONK. 
The  ukase  in  Russia  to  a  species  of  edict,  by  which  tbe 


interest  is  announced;  l  We  might  with  as  much  rea 
son  doubt  whether  the  sun  was  Intended  to  enlighten 
the  earth,  as  whether  he  who  has  framed  tbe  human 
mind  intended  to  announce  rigiiteousness  to  mankind 
ns  a  law.1— Blair.  An  event  is  proclaimed  that  re- 
quires to  be  known  by  all  the  parties  interested ; 

But  witness,  heralds!  and  proclaim  my  vow, 

Witness  In  gods  above,  and  men  below.— Pora. 
That  is  published  which  Is  supposed  likely  to  inters** 
all  who  know  it;  •  It  very  often  happens  that  none  are 
more  Industrious  in  publishing  the  blemishes  of  an 
extraordinary  reputation,  than  audi  as  lie  open  to  the 
same  censures  hi  their  own  diameter.'*— Addison. 

Announcements  are  made  vei  bally,  or  by  some  weal 
known  signal ;  proclamations  are  made  verbally,  and 
accompanied  by  some  appointed  signal ;  publications 
are  ordinarily  made  through  the  press,  or  by  oral  com- 
munication from  one  individual  to  another.  The 
arrival  of  a  distinguished  person  is  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bells :  the  proclamation  of  peace  by  a 
henild  is  aeconi|mnied  with  certain  ceremonies  calcu- 
lated to  excite  notice ;  the  publication  of  uewa  is  the 
office  of  tiie  Journalist. 

Advertise  denotes  the  means,  and  publish  the  end. 
To  advertise  ia  to  direct  the  publick  attention  to  any 
event  or  circumstance;  'Every  man  that  advertises 
his  own  excellence  should  write  with  some  cotiscioue* 
ne«s  of  a  character  which  darea  to  call  tbe  attention 
of  the  publick.'— Jonasoa.  To  publish  Is  to  make 
known  either  by  an  oini  or  printed  communication; 
1  The  criticisms  which  I  have  hitherto  published,  have 
been  made  with  an  Intention  rather  to  discover  beauties 
and  excellences  in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than 
to  publish  any  of  their  faults  and  Imperfections.'— 
Addison. 

We  publish  by  advertising,  but  we  do  not  always 
advertise  when  we  publish.  Mercantile  and  civil 
transact  Ions  are  conducted  by  means  of  advertise 
mmts.  Extraordinary  circumstances  are  speedily  pub- 
lished In  a  neighbourhood  by  circulating  from  mouth 
to  mouth. 

TO  PUBLISH.  PROMULGATE,  DIVULGE. 
REVEAL,  DISCLOSE. 

To  publish  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  promulgate.  In  Latin  promulgatus,  participle 
of  promulgo,  for  provulgo,  signifies  to  make  vulgar; 
divulge,  lu  Latin  divulge,  that  is,  in  diversos  vulgrn^ 
signifies  to  make  vulgar  In  different  parts ;  reveal,  la 
Latin  rcvclo,  from  veto  to  veil,  signifies  to  take  off  the 
veil  or  cover ;  disclose  signifies  to  make  the  reverse  of 
close. 

To  publish  to  the  moat  general  of  these  terms,  con- 
veying in  its  extended  sense  tin  idea  of  making  known  ; 
1  By  the  execution  of  several  of  his  benefactors,  Maxt- 
mln  published  in  characters  of  blood  the  indelible 
history  of  his  baseness  and  Ingratitude.'— Ginaoa, 
Publishing  ia  an  Indefinite  act,  whereby  we  may  make 
known  in  many  or  few ;  but  to  promulgate  is  always 
to  make  known  to  mnny.  We  may  publish  that  which 
Is  a  domestick  or  a  national  concern ,  we  promulgota, 
properly  only  that  which  Is  of  general  Interest:  the 
nfTnlrs  of  a  family  or  of  a  nation  are  published  In  the 
newspapers ;  doctrines,  principles,  precepts,  mid  the  ■ 
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ike,  are  promulgated;  'An  absurd  theory  on  one  ride 
of  a  question  form*  no  justification  for  alleging  a  false 
Act  in-  promulgating  mischievous  maxims  on  tin: 
ssher.*— Buaaa.  We  may  peeta*  thinga  lo  be  known, 
or  tilings  nut  to  be  kiffwu ;  we  divulge  things  mostly 
net  to  be  known ;  we  may  publish  our  own  shame,  or 
the  shame  of  another,  and  we  may  simMma  thai  which 
Is  advantageous  to  another:  but  we  commouly  divulge 
Ike  secrete  or  the  crimes  of  anoUier ; 

Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  ihce  uueUvulged  crimes. 

SBiicsnuBn. 

To  Mafias  is  said  of  that  which  was  never  before 
known,  or  never  before  existed ;  to  reveal  and  dudose 
are  said  of  that  which  Iwa  been  only  concealed  or  lay 
bidden :  we  publish  the  events  of  the  day ;  we  reveal 
Ike  secret  or  the  mystery  of  a  transaction;  'In  con- 
fession, the  revesting  m  in*  for  worldly  use,  but  for  tiie 
•ass  of  a  man's  lieart.'— Bacon.  We  disclose  the 
whole  of  mi  affair  from  befiiinlng  to  end,  which  has 
■ever  been  properly  known  or  accounted  for ; 
Then  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  disclose. 
Devon*. 

TO  UNCOVER,  DI8COVER,  DISCLOSE. 

To  uncover,  like  discovery  implies  to  take  off  the 
covering;  but  tlie  former  refers  lo  an  artificial  material 
«ad  occasional  covering ;  the  latter  to  a  moral,  natural, 
er  per  sanent  coverim :  pnuits  are  uncovered  Uiat  they 
assy  receive  die  benefit  of  the  air ;  they  are  discovered 
to  gratify  tiie  researches  of  the  botanist.  To  discover 
saui  discloot  both  signify  to  lay  open,  but  tliey  differ  in 
she  object  and  manner  of  the  action :  that  is  discovered 
Which  is  supposed  to  be  covered ;  and  tlmt  la  disclosed 
Which  Is  Hippnsed  In  be  shut  mil  from  the  view:  a 
eounlry  is  diecoverea\  a  scene  Is  duel***** ; 

Go  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. 

SDAKSmsAB. 

•The  shells  being  broken,  struck  off,  and  gone,  the 
stone  Included  in  them  is  thereby  diselsssd  and  set  at 
■berty.'— WnoswASn.    A  plot  k  disesvertd  when  it 


TO  PROVE,  DEMONSTRATE,  EVINCE; 
MANIFEST* 


„ s  known  to  one's  self;  a  secret  is  diselsssd  when 

It  Is  made  known  to  another ; « He  shall  never,  by  any 
alteration  in  me,  discover  my  knowledge  of  his  mis- 
take.*—Pon. 

If  I  disclose  nay  passion, 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end ;  if  I  conceal  It, 
The  world  will  call  me  false.— Annuo*. 


TO  DISCOVER,  MANIFEST,  DECLARE. 

The  Idea  of  making  known  l«  conveyed  by  all  these 
terms;  but  discover,  which  signifies  simply  the  taking 
off  the  covering  from  any  thing,  expresses  less  than 
manifest,  and  that  than  declare ;  we  discover  by  indi- 
rect means  or  signs  more  or  lew  doubtful ;  we  manifest 
by  unquestionable  marks;  we  declare  by  express 
words :  talents  and  disptadtinns  discover  themselves ; 
particular  feelings  and  sentiments  mem/eat  themselves; 
facts,  opinions,  and  sentiments  are  declared :  clriMren 
early  discover  a  turn  for  some  particular  art  or  science ; 
•Several  brute  creatures  discover  In  tlieir  actions  sisrie- 
thing  like  a  faint  glimmering  of  reason.1— Addison. 
A  person  manifests  his  regard  for  another  hy  une- 
•nfvocal  proofs  of  kindness;  '  At  no  time  perhaps  did 
the  legMalure  manifest  a  more  tender  regard  to  that 
fundamental  nrlncljrte  of  British  cmistltutional  policy, 
hereditary  monarchy,  than  at  the  lime  of  the  revolu- 
tion.'—Burks.  A  person  of  an  open  dispnsttioti  is  apt 
so  declare  his  sentiments  without  disguise;  'Lang- 
fcorne,  Boyer,  and  PnwH,  presbyterlan  officers  who 
commanded  bodies  of  troops  In  Wales,  were  the  first 
that  declared  themselves  against  the  parliament. '— 


Things  are  said  to  discover,  persons  only  wemifnl  or 
declare  In  the  proper  sense;  but  they  may  be  used  flgn- 
ntlvfly :  It  is  the  nature  of  every  thins  niMuiisry  to 
discover  symptoms  of  deciy  more  or  less  early ;  it  is 

Brttcularfy  painful  wlum  any  one  manifests  an  un- 
mdly  disposition  from  whom  we  bad  reason  to  ex- 


Prove,  In  Latin  probo.  signifies  lo  make  gnud  •  aV 
msmstruU,  fimn  the  Latin  demonslro,  signifies,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Intensive  syllable  as,  to  ahow  iu  a  speciAck 
manner ;  evince,  «.  To  argue ;  manifest  signifies  lo 
make  manifest. 

Prove  is  here  the  general  and  Indefinite  term,  the  rest 
Imply  different  modes  of  proving ;  to  demonstrate  Is  to 
prove  specifically :  we  may  prove  any  thing  by  tbipJe 
assertion ;  but  we  must  demonstrate  by  Intellectua 
efforts :  wc  may  prase  that  we  were  In  a  certain  place; 
but  we  demonstrate  mine  joint  in  science :  we  may 
prove  by  personal  influence ;  but  we  can  demonstrate 
only  by  the  force  of  evidence :  we  prove  our  own  merit 
by  our  actions;  we  demonstrate  the  existence  of  • 
Deity  by  all  tlmtaorronndsus; 

Why  on  those  shores  are  they  with  joy  survey'd, 

Adtulr'd  as  lienes,  ami  as  gods  obey'd, 

Unless  great  acts  snperiour  merit  prove  *— Pore. 
1  By  the  very  setting  span  and  consecraiing  places  fbr 
the  service  of  God,  we  demonstrate  our  acknowledg- 
ment of  bis  power  and  sovereignty  over  us.'— Bsvsr 

R1DOK. 

To  prase,  evince,  and  manifest  are  the  acts  either 
of  persons  or  things ;  to  demonstrate,  that  of  rcraoos 
only :  in  regard  lo  persona,  we  awes  either  the  facta 
which  we  know,  or  the  mental  endowments  which  we 
possess:  we  rentes  and  manifest  a  disposition  or  a 
state  of  mind :  ws  evince  our  sincerity  by  out  act  ions; 
h  is  a  work  of  time ;  •  We  most  evince  the  sincerity 
»f  our  laitb  by  good  works.'—  Buua.  We  manifest  a 
friendly  or  a  hostile  disposition  by  a  word  or  a  single 
action,  It  is  the  act  of  the  mieneut ;  4  In  the  life  of  a 
man  of  sense,  a  short  life  is  sufikfent  to  manifest  him- 
self a  man  of  honour  and  virtue.*— Stbklb.  All 
tiwso  terms  am  applied  to  thine*.  Inasmuch  aa  they 
may  tend  either  lo  produce  conviction,  or  simply  re 
make  a  tiring  known :  losrese  and  evince  are  employed 
In  the  first  case ;  to  manifest  in  the  latter  case :  the 
bnuiiiy  ami  order  In  the  creation  prase  the  wbdom  of 
the  Creator ;  a  persistence  In  a  particular  course  of 
conduct  may  either  evince  great  virtue  or  greet  fogy; 
the  miracles  wrought  in  Egypt  manifested  the  Divine 
power. 


PROOF,  EVIDENCE,  TESTIMONY. 

The  proof  ia  that  which  simply  proves  ;  the 
Is  that  which  makes  evident,  which  rises  in  sense  upon 
the  proof;  tins  test  many  is  a  species  of  evidence  by 
menus  of  witnesses,  from  testis  a  witness. 

In  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term*,  proofs  are  com- 
niotily  denominated  evidence,  because  no  proof  can  be 
admitted  as  such  which  does  not  tend  to  make  evident; 
but  as  the  wmil  proof  is  aoinetimea  taken  for  the  act 
of  proving  ns  well  as  the  thing  proved,  the  terms  am 
not  alwsys  Indifferently  used;  •  Positive  proof  Is 
always  icqiiirrd,  wheie.  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  np|icars  it  might  possibly  have  been  had.  But  next 
to  positive  proof,  clrcunnsantial  reidmce,  or  the  doe* 
it  lite  of  presumptions,  must  take  place.*— BiacKSTontj. 
1  Evidence  n  either  written  or  nam!.'— Blacxstoub. 
Testimony  is  properly  parol  evidence;  but  tin)  term  is 
only  used  in  relation  to  the  person  giving  the  evi- 
dence; •  Our  law  considers  that  there  are  many  trane- 
acilons  to  which  only  one  person  Is  privy,  and  there- 
fore does  not  always  demand  the  tescnusay  of  two.'— 

Bl.AC  KBToNC. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  words  they  are 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  slvn  or  mark,  by  which  a  tiling 
hi  known  to  exist ;  and,  with  a  similar  distinction,  the 
proof  Is  the  sign  which  proves;  '  Of  the  mllaefmamees 
of  hope,  and  the  uncertainty  of  schemes,  every  say 
gives  some  new  pre*/.'— Johnson.  The  evidence  m 
the  slgu  whicli  makes  evident ;  la-nce  we  speak  of  the 
evidences  of  the  senses;  <  Csto  Major,  who  had  borne 
all  tlte  great  offices,  hss  left  us  an  evidence,  under  hkt 
own  hand,  how  much  he  was  versed  In  country  affairs.' 
— 1.0CKC  The  Usthoouu  ia  that  which  is  ofiWed  c* 
liven  hy  persons  or  things  penmnlfied  In  proof  of  sny 
thing ;  *  Evidence  Is  said  to  arise  from  testimony,  when 
we  depend  upon  the  credit  and  relation  of  others  tee- 
the iiuihor  fnlseimod  of  any  thing.'— WtMcras.  Hence 
s  person  niakes  another  a  present,  or  pnrihrms  any 
otiier  act  of  kindness,  as  a  Crsfnaeay  of  his  regard :  and 
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seasons  or  things  personified  bear  testuuony  In  favour 
of  persons ;  •  I  must  bear  this  tesUemnm  to  Otway's 
memory,  that  Uie  rinssions  are  truly  touched  lu  lib 
Venice  Preserved.'—  Devout. 

Ye  Trojan  flames,  your  t 

Wbat  1  perfonu'd,  and  what  1  suffer'd  there. 

Dsydbm. 
The  proof  le  employed  mostly  for  facte  or  physical 
objects ;  the  evidence  is  applied  to  that  which  is  moral 
or  iiiuiiiecuial.  All  Unit  our  Saviour  did  and  said 
were  evidences  of  his  divine  character,  which  might 
have  produced  faith  in  the  minds  of  many,  even  If  they 
bad  not  such  numerous  and  miraculous  proofs  of 
bis  power.  Ttie  evidence  may  be  internal,  or  lie  In  the 
thing  itself;  '  Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if 
his  letters  can  be  su|iposed  to  afford  any  evidence,  lie 
was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied.'— Johnson. 
The  proof  is  always  external :  '  Men  ought  not  to 
expect  either  sensible  proof  or  demonstration  for  such 
matters  as  are  not  capable  of  such  proof e,  supposing 
them  to  be  true.'— Wiucim.  The  Internal  evident** 
of  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation  are  even  more  nu- 
merous than  those  which  are  external :  our  Saviour's 
reappearance  among  hie  disciples  did  not  satisfy  the 
unbelieving  Thomas  of  bis  identity,  until  he  had  the 
farther  proofs  of  feeling  the  holes  in  his  ' 
Us  side. 


DEPONENT,  EVIDENCE,  WITNESS. 
Deponent,  from  the  Latin  depone,  is  the  one  laying 
ism  or  open  what  he  has  heard  or  seen ;  evidence, 


from  evtdcnt,  Is  the  one  producing  evidence  or  making 
evident;  witness,  from  the  Saxon  wrtea,  Teutonics: 
auasssn,  Greek  tsU»,  and  Hebrew  JH*  •»  know,  Is 
one  who  knows  or  makes  known. 

The  deponent  always  declares  upon  oath ;  he  serves 
so  five  Information:  the  evidence  to  likewise  gene  ally 
bound  by  an  oath ;  he  serves  to  acquit  or  condemn : 
Um  witness  is  employed  upon  oaU)  or  otherwise  he 
•arses  to  confirm  or  invalidate ; 

The  pleader  having  spoke  his  best, 

And  witness  ready  to  attest ; 

Who  fairly  could  on  oath  depose, 

When  questions  on  the  fact  arose. 

Thai  evVy  article  was  true. 

Nor  further  these  deponents  knew.— 8wm 
A  deponent  declares  eltlier  in  writing  or  by  word  c  f 
mouth ;  the  deposition  hi  preparatory  to  the  trial :  s  s 
evidence  may  give  evidence  either  by  words  or  action  ; 
whatever  serves  to  clear  up  the  thing,  whether  a  pi  .- 
sea  or  an  animal,  is  used  as  an  evidence;  the  evidence 
always  comes  forward  on  the  trial ;  *  Of  the  evidence 
which  appeared  against  him  (Savage)  the  character  of 
the  man  was  not  unexceptionable ;  that  of  the  woman 
notoriously  infamous.'— JonasoM.  A  witness  is  always 
a  person  in  the  proper  sense,  but  may  be  applied  figu- 
ratively to  Inanimate  objects ;  lie  declares  by  word  of 
month  what  he  personally  knows.  Every  witness  le 
an  evidence  at  the  moment  of  trial,  but  every  evidence 
Is  not  a  witneee.  When  a  dog  Is  employed  as  an  evi- 
dence he  cannot  be  called  a  witness ;  *  In  case  a  woman 
he  forcibly  taken  away  and  married,  she  may  be  a  wit- 
ness against  her  husband  in  order  to  convict  hlin  of 
felony/— Bl4CBbtonb.  '  In  every  man's  heart  and 
conscience,  religion  has  many  witnesses  to  Its  import- 
ance and  reality.'—  Blaiu. 

Evidence  on  the  other  hand  to  confined  mostly  to 
Judicial  matters ;  and  witness  extends  to  all  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life.  One  person  appears  as  an  est 
dense  against  anotlier  on  a  criminal  charge ;  a  witness 
appears  for  or  against ;  lie  corroborates  Uie  word  of 
anotlier,  and  is  a  security  in  all  dealings  or  matters  of 
i  between  man  aud  man. 


TO  CONVICT,  DETECT,  DISCOVER. 
Convict,  from  the  Latin  eonvictue,  participle  of  sen- 
•ease  to  make  manifest,  signifies  to  make  dear ;  detect, 
worn  the  Latin  detectus,  participle  of  detego.  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  de  and  tegs  to  cover,  signifies 
to  uncover  or  lay  open.  To  detect  and  discover  serve 
ts  denote  the  laying  open  of  crimes  or  errours.  A  per- 
seal  si  coaricuss  ay  assaas  es  evssnwss ,  we  m  enwsstsm 


by  means  of  ocular  demonstration.  One  to  convuted 
of  having  been  "Uw  perpetrator  of  some  evil  deed  i 
*  Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  it  lays  us  open  to  un- 
expected regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fault  which  luut 
escaped  our  notice,  but  because  It  shows  us  mat  we 
are  kuown  to  otliers  as  well  as  ourselves.'— Jonssow. 
One  Is  detected  in  the  very  act  of  committing  the  deed. 
One  is  convicted  of  crimes  in  a  court  of  Judicature ; 
one  Is  detected  In  various  misdemeanours  by  different 
casualties;  *  Every  member  of  society  feels  and  ac- 
knowledges the  necessity  of  detecting  crimes.'— JonN- 
son.  Punishment  necessarily  follows  the  conviction  ; 
but  In  the  case  of  detection.  It  rests  In  the  breast  of  ibe 
individual  agaim>t  whom  the  offence  is  commiiied. 

Detect  to  always  taken  hi  a  bad  sense :  discover  (t. 
Uncover)  In  an  Indifferent  sense.  A  person  is  delected 
In  what  he  wish*  to  conceal ;  a  person  or  a  thing  is 
discovered  that  kas  unintentionally  lain  coiKXoJed. 
Thieves  are  detected  In  picking  pockets;  a  lost  child 
Is  discovered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some  place  of  security. 
Detection  Is  the  act  of  the  moment;  It  Is  effected  by 
the  aid  of  the  senses :  n  discovery  is  the  consequence) 
of  efforts,  and  to  brought  about  by  circuitous  means, 
and  the  aid  of  the  understanding  A  plot  to  detected 
by  any  one  who  communicates  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard ;  many  murders  have  been  discovered  after  a 
lapse  of  years  by  ways  the  most  extraordinary.  No- 
thing  to  detected  but  what  to  actually  passing ;  many 
things  are  discovered  which  have  long  passed.  Wicked] 
men  go  on  in  their  career  of  vice  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  detection ;  the  discovers  of  one  villaiiy  often 
leads  to  that  of  many  more ;  *  Cunning  when  it  too 
...       ..  -  *vr*a 


detected  loses  its  force.'— Addiso*. 


a  sic  told  thai 


the  Spartans,  though  they  punished  theft  In  the  young 
men  when  It  was  discovered,  looked  upon  it  as  honour- 
able if  it  succeeded.'— Aomsoa. 


TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER,  ESPV, 
DESCRY. 

Find,  in  German  finden.  Ice.  to  most  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Latin  vmis,  sir '"' 
way    dtscsosr,  o.  7V  uncover; 
comes  from  the  Latin  septets,  8 
out;  descry,  from  the  Latin  <"' 
tinguish  a  thing  from  others. 

To  find  signifies  simply  to  come  within  sight  of  a 
thing,  which  to  the  general  Idea  attached  to  all  these 
terms :  they  vary,  however,  either  in  the  mode  of  the 
action  or  In  the  object  What  we  find  may  become 
visible  to  us  by  accident,  but  what  we  find  out  is  the 
result  of  an  effort.  We  may  find  any  thing  as  wa 
pass  along  In  the  streets ;  but  we  find  out  mistakes  la 
an  accouut  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or  we  find  out 
the  difficulties  which  we  meet  with  In  learning,  by 
redoubling  our  diligence ;  •  Socrates,  who  was  a  treat 
admirer  of  Creun  institutions,  set  his  excellent  wit  to 
find  out  some  good  cause  and  use  of  thin  evil  Inclina- 
tion (Uie  love  of  boys).'— Walsh.  What  Is  fonnd 
may  have  been  lost  to  ourselves,  but  visible  to  otliers; 

He  finds  the  fraud,  and  with  a  smile  demands, 
On  wbat  design  Uie  boy  bad  bound  his  hands. 

DavnsH. 

Whet  to  discovered  to  always  remote  and  unknown, 
and  when  discovered  to  something  new ;  *  Cunning  to 
a  kind  ofshort-shjlitednem  that  discovers  the  minutest 
objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  to  not  able  to  dis- 
cern things  at  a  distance.' — A  doisor.  A  piece  of  money 
may  be  found  lying  on  the  ground ;  but  a  mine  to  dis- 
covered under  ground.  When  Captain  Cook  disco- 
vered  the  Islands  In  the  South  Sea,  many  plants  ami 
arlmnls  were  found.  What  to  not  diseoverohle  may 
be  presumed  not  to  exist ;  but  that  which  U  fonnd  may 
be  only  what  has  been  lost.  What  has  once  been  dis- 
covered cannot  be  discovered  again ;  but  what  wfmond 
may  be  many  times  fonnd.  Find  out  and  discover 
differ  principally  In  the  application ;  the  former  being 
applied  to  familiar,  and  tins  latter  toseientlfick  objects: 
scholars  find  out  what  they  have  to  learn ;  men  of  re- 
search discover  what  escapes  the  notice  of  others. 

To  espy  to  a  species  of  tiding  out,  namely,  to  find 
out  what  Is  very  secluded  k  retired ; 

There  Agamemnon,  Prism  here  he  spier, 
And  fierce  Achillea,  who  sou  kings  defies. 

Daiasja. 
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Descry  •■  eapeclns  of  discovering,  or  o 
Stance,  or  among  a  number  of  objects ; 

i  we  peat,  end  mount  the  lower  from 


Through  I 
when 


Tlie  tnerlt  of  finding  or  inventing  eonafite  : 
applying  or  modifying  the  materials  which  ei 
rately  j  the  merit  of  discovering  consists  In  i 


With  unavailing  arms,  the  Trojans  make  defence ; 

From  this  the  trembling  king  hail  oft  descried, 

The  Grecian  camp,  and  saw  their  navy  ride. 

Daman. 
An  astronomer  discover*  fresh  stars  or  planets;  he 
finds  those  on  particular  occasion!  which  have  been 
already  discovered.  A  person  finds  owl  by  continued 
Inquiry  any  place  to  which  be  iiad  been  wrung  directed : 
he  espies  an  object  winch  lies  concealed  in  a  comer 
or  secret  place :  he  descries  a  horseman  coming  down 
a  hill. 

Find  and  discover  may  be  employed  with  regard  to 
objects,  either  of  a  corporeal  or  inleltecuial  kind;  espy 
•  and  descry  only  with  regard  to  sensible  object*  of  cor- 
poreal virion :  Jind,  either  for  those  that  arc  external 
or  internal ;  discover,  only  for  those  that  ore  external. 
The  distinction  between  them  is  Uie  same  as  before ; 
we  find  by  simple  Inquiry  ;  we  discover  by  reflection 
and  study :  we  find  or  find  ent  the  motives  which  in- 
fluence a  person's  conduct ;  we  discover  the  reasons 
or  causes  of  things;  the  finding  serves  tbe  particular 
purpose  of  the  finder;  the  discovery  serves  the  pur- 
nose  of  science,  by  adding  to  the  stock  of  general 
knowledge. 

When  find  Is  used  as  a  purely  Intellectual  opera- 
tion, It  admits  of  a  new  v|nw,  in  relation  both  to  dis- 
cover and  to  invent,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  followiug 
article. 

TO  FIND,  P1ND  OUT,  DISCOVER,  INVENT. 
To  find  or  find  out  (v.  To  find)  Is  said  of  things 
Which  do  not  exist  In  the  forms  in  which  a  person 
finds  them :  to  discover  (v.  To  uncover)  I*  said  of  that 
which  exists  In  an  entire  slate :  invent,  In  Latin  tn- 
venlum,  from  inrenio,  signifying  to  come  at  or  light 
soon,  Is  said  of  that  wlricb  is  new  made  or  modelled. 
Tlie  tnerlt  of  finding  or  inventing  consists  in  newly 
.,- .   .... 1  which  exist  sena- 

insists  In  removing 
the  obstacles  which  prevent  tuffrom  knowing  the  real 
nature  of  the  thing:  imagination  and  industry  are  re- 
quisite for  jtafmfortft«»Cia/;  acuteiwss  ami  pene- 
tration for  discovering.     A  person  finds  reasons  for 
Justifying  hhnsetf :  be  discovers  trails  of  a  bad  dis- 
position in  another.     Cultivated  minds  find  sources 
of  amusement  within  themselves,  or  a  prisoner  finds 
means  of  escape.    Many  traces  of  a  universal  deluge 
have  been  discovered :  the  physkian  discovers  the  na- 
ture of  a  particular  disorder. 
Find  is  applicable  to  the  operative  arts; 
Long  practice  has  a  sure  Improvement  found, 
With  kindled  Ares  to  burn  the  barren  ground. 

Daman. 
Discover  Is  applied  to  speculative  objects ;  « Since  the 
harnionlck  principles  were  discovered,  inuslck  ho»  been 
a  great  independent  science.'— Sawsaxt.    Invent  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  mechanical  arts ; 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees, 
Forbid*  our  plenty  to  be  boufht  with  ease ; 
Himself  invented  first  the  shining  share, 
And  whetted  human  industry  by  care.— Davos*. 
We  spr-ak  of  finding  modes  for  performing  actions, 
and  effecting  purposes;  of  inventing  machines,  Instru- 
ments, and  vnrlons  matters  of  use  or  etcgnnce ;  of  die- 
covering  ihe  operations  and  laws  of  nntnre.    Many 
fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  the  longi- 
tude :  men  have  not  been  so  unsuccessful  In  finding 
tut  various  arts  for  cominunicntlng  their  thought*, 
commemorating  the  exploits  of  their  nations,  and  sup- 
plying themselves  with  luxuries ;  nor  have  they  failed 
In  every  species  of  machine  or  instrument  which  can 
aid  1  heir  purpose.    Htirvey  dieeovered  the  circulation 
of  the  blood :  Torrfoelli  dieeovered  tlie  gravity  of  the 
air :   hy  geometry  tfra  properties  of  figures  are  dis- 
covered; by  chymlsfry  tin*  properties  of  compound 
substances :   but  the  geometrician  finds  by  reasoning 
the  solution  of  any  problem ;  or  by  Investigating,  he 
Inds  out  a  clearer  method  of  solving  tlie  same  prob- 
lems; or  lie  invents  an  Instrument  by  which   the 
peso/ can  be  deduced  from  ocular  demonstration.  Thus 


r  dmeovere  the  motions  of  dm  1 
■  of  the  telescops  which  bashesflsa 


EMISSARY,  SPY. 

In  Latin  emissarius,  from  emtio  to  seas* 


forth,  signifies  one  sent  out ;  spy,  In  French  e*sam\ 
from  the  Latin  specie  to  look  Into  or  look  about,  sJgsi 
fies  one  narrowly  searched. 

Both  these  words  designate  a  petson  sent  oat  by  a 
body  on  some  publick  concern  among  their  enemies . 
but  they  differ  in  their  office  according  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  words. 

The  emissary  is  by  distinction  sent  forth,  he  Is  sent 
so  as  to  mix  with  the  people  to  whom  he  goes,  to  be 
in  all  places,  and  to  associate  with  every  one  mdrvi 
dually  as  may  serve  his  purpose ;  the  spy.  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  his  station  wherever  he  can  best  perceive 
what  Is  passing ;  he  keeps  himself  at  a  distance  from 
all  but  such  as  may  particularly  aid  him  in  the  object 
of  his  search. 

The  object  of  an  emissary  Is  by  direct  commnatea- 
tlon  with  the  enemy  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dimension,  to 
spread  false  alarms,  and  to  disseminate  false  principles; 
the  object  of  a  spy  Is  to  get  information  of  an  i 
plans  and  movements. 

Although  tbe  office  of  emieeary  and  spy  are  I 
of  them  honourable,  yet  that  of  the  former  is  more  dis- 
graceful than  that  of  the  latter.  The  emissary  is 
generally  employed  by  those  who  have  some  ilJegni- 
mato  object  to  pursue ;  *  The  Jesuits  send  over  esns- 
enriss  with  instructions  to  personam  themselves  mem- 
bers of  the  several  sects  among  us '— Swirr.  Spice  m 
tlie  other  nana  are  employed  by  ali  regular  govern- 
ments in  a  time  of  warfare ;  *  He  (Henry  I.)  began 
with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  watched  for 
some  time  by  spies  and  then  Indicted  upon  a  charge 
of  forty-five  article*.'— Rome. 

In  the  lime  of  die  Revolution,  the  French  sent  their 
emissaries  Into  every  country,  civilized  or  nncivfllxed, 
to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion  against  established  govern- 
ments. At  Sparta,  the  trade  of  a  spy  was  not  so  vfle 
as  it  has  been  generally  esteemed ;  It  was  coosktored 
as  a  self-devotion  for  the  publick  good,  and  formed  a 
part  of  their  education. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  In  an  extended  appJt- 
cation  with  a  similar  distinction;  'What  generally 
makes  pain  Itself,  If  I  may  so  my,  more  painful,  is 
that  it  is  considered  as  the  emissary  of  the  king  of 
terrours.*— Bunas. 

These  wretched  spies  of  wit  most  soon  confess. 

They  take  more  pains  to  please  themselves  the  less. 

Davos*. 


MARK,  PRINT,  IMPRESSION,  STAMP. 

Mark  is  the  same  In  the  northern  languages,  and  m 
the  Persian  mart ;  print  and  impreesion,  both  from 
the  Latin  premo  to  press,  signify  the  visible  effect  pro- 
duced by  printing  or  pressing ;  etamp  signifies  the  eject 
produced  by  stamping. 

The  word  mark  is  the  most  general  In  sense :  what 
ever  alters  the  external  face  of  an  object  is  a  aura  ; 
the  print  is  some  sped  tick  Mors,  or  a  figure  drawn 
upon  the  surface  of  an  object ;  the  impression  is  the 
mots  pressed  either  upon  or  Into  a  body;  tlie  steam 
is  the  mars  that  Is  stamped  In  or  upon  the  body.  The 
mark  is  confined  to  no  size,  shape,  or  form  ;  the  srrst 
Is  a  mora  that  represents  an  object :  the  stars  may 
consist  of  a  spot,  a  line,  a  stain,  or  a  smear;  but  a 
print  describes  a  given  object,  as  a  house,  a  man,  Ace. 
A  mark  is  either  a  protuberance  or  a  depression :  an 
impression  is  always  a  sinking  In  of  the  object:  a 
hillock  or  a  hole  are  both  stares ;  but  the  latter  w 
pro|ierly  the  imprrrsion :  the  stamp  mostly  resembles 
the  impression,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  seal,  which 
is  stamped  upon  paper,  and  occasions  sn  deration 
with  the  wax. 

The  star*  Is  occasioned  by  every  sort  of  action, 
gentle  or  violent,  artificial  or  natural;  hy  the  voluntary 
act  of  a  person,  or  the  unconscious  act  of  iuauimam 
boilies :  by  means  of  compression  or  friction ;  by  a 
touch  or  a  blow,  and  the  like:  ali  the  others  are  occa- 
sioned by  one  or  more  of  these  modes ; « De  la  Chambm 
assorts  noslUvelr  that  from  ton  moras  on  the  body, 
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the  configuration  of  the  planets  at  a  nativity  may  be 
fathered/— WiUH.  The  print  m  occasioned  by  artl- 
ficta!  meuisof  compreesioii,  aa  when  the  print  of  let- 


ten  or  irietcres  is  made  on  paper ;  or  by  occidental  and 

*  compression  as  when  the  print  of  Uie  hand 

on  the  wail,  or  the  print  of  the  foot  Is  made 


natural  compression, 
m 


From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear. 

Derosa. 
The  impression  is  made  by  means  more  or  less  violent, 
as  when  an  impression  is  made  upon  wood  by  the  axe 
or  hammer ;  or  by  means  gradual  and  natural,  as  by 
the  dripping  of  water  on  stone.  Tho  stamp  is  made 
by  means  of  direct  pressure  with  an  artificial  Inairu- 


Mark  is  of  such  universal  application  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  no  objects  whatever,  either  in  the  natural  or 
moral  world ;  print  is  mostly  applied  to  material  ob- 
jects, Hie  face  of  which  undergoes  a  Inning  change,  as 
the  printing  made  on  paper  or  wood ;  impression  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  such  natural  objects  as  are 
particularly  solid  ;  stamp  is  generally  applied  to  paper, 
or  still  softer  and  more  yielding  bodies.  Imprtssion 
and  stamp  have  botli  a  moral  application :  events  or 
speeches  moke  an  impression  on  the  mind :  things 
bear  a  certain  stamp  which  bespeaks  their  origin. 
Where  the  passions  have  obtained  an  ascendancy,  the 
occasional  good  impressions  which  are  produced  by 
religious  observances  but  loo  frequently  die  away ; 
*  No  man  can  offer  at  the  change  of  the  government 
established,  without  first  gaining  new  authority,  and 
In  some  degree  debasing  the  old  by  appearance  and 
impressions  of  contrary  qualities  In  those  who  before 
enjoyed  it.*— Tbmplb.  The  Christian  religion  carries 
With  itself  the  stamp  of  truth ; 

Adalt'rate  metals  to  the  sterling  scamp 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines 
Oompnr'd  with  those  whose  Inspiration  shines. 

Roscommon. 

MARK,  SIGN,  NOTE,  SYMPTOM,  TOKEN. 
INDICATION. 

Mark.  v.  Mark,  impression ;  sign,  In  Latin  signnm, 
©reek  aiypa  from  tgju  to  punctuate,  signifies  the  thing 
that  points  out ;  sfmptom,  in  Latin  syntptama,  Greek 
Hurrmna  from  ovinrrsTw  to  mil  out  In  accordance  with 
anything,  signifies  what  presents  Itself  to  confirm  one's 
opinion;  tsften,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 


languages,  comes  from  the  G  reek  raMojpfor ;  indication, 
Mi  Latin  indieatio  from  insVcs,  and  the  Greek  Iv&tUa* 
lo  point  out,  signifies  tile  thing  which  points  out. 

The  Idea  of  an  external  object  which  serves  to  direct 
the  observer,  is  common  to  all  these  terms;  the  differ- 
ence consists  in  the  objects  that  arc  employed.  Any 
thing  mny  serve  as  a  mark,  a  stroke,  a  dot,  a  stick  set 
Mp,  and  the  like ;  it  serves  simply  to  guide  the  senses: 
the  sign  is  something  more  complex ;  it  consists  of  a 
figure  or  representation  of  some  object,  as  ihe  twelve 
signs  of  Uie  zodiack,  or  the  signs  which  are  affixed  to 
honees  of  entertainment,  or  to  shops.  Marks  tut  ar- 
bitrary ;  every  one  chooses  his  mark  at  pleasure :  signs 
have  commonly  a  connexion  with  the  object  that  is  to 
be  observed :  a  house,  a  tree,  a  letter,  or  any  external 
object  may  be  chosen  as  a  mark;  but  a  tobacconist 
choosestiM! sign  of  a  black  man ;  the  innkeeper  chooses 
the  liead  of  the  reigning  prince.  Marks  rerve  in  general 
•imply  loaid  the  memory  in  distinguishing  the  situation 
of  objects,  or  the  particular  circumstances  of  persons 
or  things,  as  the  marks  whicli  are  set  up  in  the  gardeu 
to  distinguish  the  ground  that  is  occupied;  I  hey  may, 
therefore,  be  private,  and  known  only  lo  the  individual 
or  individual*  that  make  litem,  as  the  private  marks 
by  which  a  tradesman  distinguishes  the  prices;  they 
may  likewise  be  changeable  and  fluctuating,  according 
to  the  humour  and  convenience  of  the  maker,  as  the 
private  marks  which  are  employed  by  the  military  on 
guard.  Signs,  on  (lie  contiary,  serve  to  direct  the  un- 
derstanding; they  havo  elitor  a  natural  or  nn  artificial 
isaemblnnce  to  the  object  to  be  represented ;  they  are 
consequently  chosen,  not  by  the  will  of  one,  but  by  Uie 
universal  consent  of  a  body ;  they  aro  not  chosen  for 
the  moment,  but  for  a  permanency,  as  in  the  case  of 
language,  either  oral  or  written,  in  the  case  of  the  10- 
amcal  ***#,  or  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  algebraical 


«/«i  mid  the  like.    It  Is  dear,  therefore,  that  i , 

objects  may  be  both  a  mark  and  a  sign,  according  to 
tin*  above  Illustration :  the  cross  whicli  is  employed  in 
books,  by  way  of  reference  to  notes,  is  a  mark  only, 
because  it  serves  merely  to  guide  the  eye,  or  assist  the 
memory ;  but  the  figuie  of  the  cross,  when  employed 
in  reference  to  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  is  a  stgn,  in- 
asmuch as  It  conveys  n  distinct  idea  of  something  else 
to  the  mind ;  so  likewise,  little  strokes  over  letters,  or 
even  letters  themselves,  may  merely  be  marks,  while 
tlicy  only  point  out  a  difference  between  this  or  that 
letter,  this  or  Uiat  object;  but  tills  same  stroke  becomes 
a  sign,  if,  as  In  the  first  declension  of  Latin  nouns.  It 
points  out  Uie  ablative  case,  it  is  the  sign  of  the  abla- 
tive case ;  and  a  single  letter  affixed  to  different  parcels 
is  merely  a  mark  so  long  as  It  simply  serves  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  same  letter,  suppose  it  were  n  word,  is  a 
sign  when  it  is  used  as  a  sign.  It  is,  moreover,  clear 
from  the  above,  that  there  are  many  objects  which 
serve  as  marks,  which  are  never  signs ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  although  signs  are  mistily  composed,  yet 
there  are  two  sorts  of  signs  whicli  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  star  k ;  namely,  those  which  we  obtain  by  any 
oilier  sense  than  that  of  sight ;  or  those  which  are 
only  figures  in  the  mind.  When  words  are  spoken, 
and  not  written,  they  are  signs  and  not  marks;  and 
in  like  manner  tho  sign  of  the  cross,  wlien  made  on 
Uie  forehead  of  children  In  baptism,  is  a  sign,  but  not 
a  mark.  Thai  illustration  of  these  two  words  in  Ibeir 
strict  and  proper  sense,  will  serve  lo  explain  Uiem  In 
I  heir  extended  and  metaphorical  sense.  A  mark  stands 
for  nothing  but  what  Is  visible ;  the  sign  stands  Jar 
that  only  which  Is  real.  A  star  on  the  breast  of  an 
officer  or  nobleman  Is  a  marc  of  distinction  or  lionour. 
because  It  distinguishes  one  person  from  another,  and 
in  n  way  that  is  apt  to  reflect  honour;  but  it  is  not  a 
sign  of  honour,  because  it  Is  not  the  indubitable  test  of 
a  rosn's  honourable  feelings,  since  it  may  be  conferred 
by  favour  or  by  mistake,  or  from  some  parUur  circum- 
stance. 

The  •sor*  and  sign  may  both  stand  for  the  appear. 
ance  of  things,  andin  that  case  ihe  former  shows  the 
cause  by  the  effect,  Uie  latter  the  consequent  by  ike 
antecedent  When  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  Uio  marks 
of  violence,  the  cause  of  the  mark  Is  judged  of  by  the 
mare  itself;  but  when  we  say  that  a  lowering  sky  hi  a 
sign  of  rain,  Uie  future  or  consequent  event  Is  Judged 
01  by  the  present  appearance ; 

So  plain  Urn  signst  such  prophets  are  the  skies. 

DaTDKM. 

So  likewise  we  indge  by  the  marks  of  a  person's  toot 
Uiat  some  one  has  been  walking  in  a  given  place: 
when  mariners  meet  with  birds  at  sea,  Jiey  consider 
Uiem  a  sign  Uiat  land  Is  near  at  hand. 

It  Is  here  worthy  of  observation,  however,  thai 
mark  is  only  used  for  that  which  may  be  reen,  bo; 
that  the  sign  may  verve  to  direct  our  conclusion*,  even 
in  that  which  affects  the  hearing,  feeling,  smell,  or 
taste ;  thus  hoarseness  Is  a  sign  that  the  person  has 
a  cold ;  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  patient 
aie  lo  himself  sensible  signs  that  he  labours  under 
such  an  affection.  The  smell  of  Are  Is  a  sign  that 
some  place  Is  on  Are;  one  of  the  two  traveller*,  la 
La  Molhe's  fable,  considered  Uie  taste  of  the  wine  an 
a  sign  that  there  must  be  leather  in  the  bottle,  and  the 
other  that  there  must  be  iron ;  and  it  proved  Uiat  they 
were  both  right,  for  a  litUe  key  with  a  bit  of  leather 
lied  to  It  was  found  at  the  bottom. 

In  this  mmse  of  the  words  ihey  are  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  precisely  the  same  distiiicll»n :  the  mark 
iihiKtratcs  ilie  spring  of  the  acUon ;  ihe  sign  shows  the 
state  of  the  mind  or  sentiments:  it  Is  a  mark  of  folly  or 
weakness  in  a  man  to  yield  himself  Implicitly  to  the 
guidance  of  nn  interested  friend ;  '  The  ceremonial 
laws  of  Moses  were  ihe  marks  to  distinguish  the  peo- 
ple of  God  from  the  Gentiles.'— -Bacon.  Tears  am 
not  always  a  sign  of  repentance;  •  The  sacring  of  ihe 
kings  of  France  (as  LnysrI  ssys)  is  Uie  sign  of  their 
sovereign  priesthood.'— I'bmplb. 

A  note  \s  rather  n  sign  limn  a  mark :  but  It  Is  pro- 
perly the  sign  which  consists  of  marks,  as  a  nots  of 
admiration  ('.';,  and  likewise  a  nots  which  consists  of 
many  letters  mid  words. 

Sfmptom  m  ratlier  a  store  than  a  sign ;  It  explain 
the  cause  or  origin  of  complaints,  by  the  appearance* 
Uiey  assume,  and  is  employed  as  a  technical  term  only 
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mtbescfcace  of  medicine:  as  a  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  an  abhorrence  of  drink,  ara  symptoms  of  canine 
madness;  motion  and  respiration  are  signs  of  life. 
Symptom  may  likewise  be  used  figuratively  in  ap|>ti- 
eation  to  moral  objects;  'This  (all  of  the  French 
monarchy  was  far  from  being  preceded  by  any  exter tour 
symptoms  of  decline.'— Bursb. 

7Wk*a  is  a  species  of  mark  in  the  moral  sense, 
indication  a  species  of  sign  ;  the  star*  shows  what  Is, 
the  token  serves  to  keep  in  mind  what  has  been:  a 
lift  to  a  friend  is  a  mark  of  otte'i  affection  sod  esteem ; 
If  it  be  permanent  in  its  nature  it  becomes  a  token  : 
friends  who  are  in  close  intercourse  have  perpetual 
opportunities  of  showing  each  other  marks  of  their 
regard  by  reciprocal  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness ; 
when  they  separate  for  any  lengtli  of  time,  they  com- 
monly leave  tome  token  of  their  tender  sentimenui  in 
each  other's  liands,  as  a  pledge  of  what  shall  be,  as 
well  as  an  evidence  of  what  has  been ;  *  Tlie  famous 
bull- fen rt*  are  an  evident  token  of  the  Quixotism  and 
romanilck  taste  of  the  Spaniards.' — Sombrvillk. 

8ignt  as  it  respects  au  indication,  is  raid  lit  abstract 
and  general  propositions:  indication  itself  in  only  em- 
ployed for  tome  particular  individual  referred  to;  it 
bespeaks  the  act  of  the  persons:  but  the  sign  is  only 
the  race  or  appearance  of  the  thing.  When  a  man 
does  not  live  consistently  with  the  profession  which  he 
holds,  it  is  a  sign  that  his  religion  is  built  on  a  wrong 
foundation ;  parents  are  gratirled  when  tbey  observe 
the  slightest  indications  of  genius  or  goodness  in  their 
children ;  •  It  is  certain  Virgil's  parents  gave  him  a  good 
educatioiL  to  which  they  were  inclined  by  the  early 
indication*  he  gave  of  a  sweet  disposUloa  and  excel- 
lent wiL*— Walsh. 

MARK,  TRACE,  VESTIGE,  FOOTSTEP,  TRACK. 

The  word  mark  has  already  been  considered  at  targe 
In  the  preceding  article,  but  it  will  admit  of  farther 
Uhutraiiou  when  taken  lit  lite  sense  of  that  which  is 
visible,  and  serves  to  show  the  existing  state  tf  things; 
nark  b  here,  as  before,  the  most  general  and  unqua- 
Rfled  term;  the  other  terms  varying  in  the  circum- 
stances or  manuer  of  the  mark ;  trace,  in  Italian  ireccre, 
Greek  Tpi%tt»  to  run,  and  Hebrew  *\y\  way,  signifies 
any  continued  mark  ;  vestige,  in  Latin  vestiginmt  not 
Improbably  contracted  from  pedis  and  stiginm  ox 
stigma,  from  sty*  to  Imprint,  signifies  a  prim  of  the 
mot ;  footstep  is  taken  for  toe  place  in  which  tlie  foot 
has  stepped,  or  the  mark  made  by  that  step ;  .track, 
derived  trout  the  same  source  as  trace,  signifies  the 
way  run,  or  the  war*  produced  by  that  running. 

The  war*  Is  said  of  a  fresh  and  uninterrupted  line; 
the  trace  is  said  of  Uiat  which  is  broken  by  time :  a 
carriage,  in  driving  along  the  sand  leaves  marks  of  the 
wheels,  but  In  a  ihort  lime  all  traces  of  its  having 
been  tliere  will  be  Inst:  the  mark  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  bodies nu  one  anotlier  iit  every  possible  form; 
tlie  spilling  of  a  liquid  may  leave  a  mark  on  the  floor ; 
the  blow  of  a  stick  leaves  a  nark  on  the  body ; 
I  have  served  him 
In  this  old  body ;  yet  the  marks  remain 
Of  many  wounds.— Otway. 
The  tracs  Is  a  mark  produced  only  by  bodies  making 
a  progress  or  proceeding  In  a  continued  course:  the 
ship  that  cuts  the  waves,  and  the  bird  that  cuts  tlie  air, 
leaves  no  'race*  of  their  course  behind ;  so  men  pass 
their  live*,  mid  after  death  they  leave  no  traces  that 
they  ever  were ;  •  The  greatest  favours  to  an  ungrnteful 
man  are  but  like  die  motion  of  a  ship  upon  tlie  waves : 
they  leave  no  trace,  no  sign  behind  them.*— South. 
These  words  are  both  applied  to  moral  objects,  but 
the  mark  is  produced  by  objects  of  inferlour  Import- 
ance ;  it  excites  a  momentary  observation,  but  does 
not  curry  us  back  to  the  past;  lis  cause  is  either  too 
obvious  or  too  minute  to  awaken  attention ;  a  trace  is , 
generally  a  mark  of  something  which  we  may  wish  to 
see.  Marks  of  haste  and  imbecility  In  a  common 
writer  excite  no  surprise,  mid  call  forth  no  obeer- 
ution; 

These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen*s  love, 

The  shame  I  bear  below,  the  marks  I  bore  above. 

Daman. 
In  a  writer  of  long  standing  celebrity,  we  look  for 
amass  of  his  former  genius. 


The  vestige  is  a  species  of  the  mark  caused  nteraaV 
by  the  foot  of  man,  mid  consequently  applied  lo  seek 
places  as  have  been  inhabited,  where  the  active  In- 
dustry of  man  has  left  visible  marks;  it  is  a  apecaee 
of  frees,  inasmuch  as  It  carries  us  back  to  that  waken 
was,  but  Is  not  at  present.  We  discover  by  marks 
that  things  have  been;  we  discover  by  treses  ana 
vestiges  what  they  lutve  been:  a  hostile  army  always 
leaves  sufficiently  evident  mcrka  of  its  having  passed 
through  a  country ;  tliere  are  (races  of  the  Roman 
roads  still  visible  in  London  and  different  pans  of 
England :  Rome  contains  many  vestiges  of  Its  former 
greatucss;  ( Both  Britain  and  Ireland  bad  temples  for 
the  worship  of  tlie  gods,  tlie  vestiges  of  which  are  now 
remaining.'— Pausoks. 

Mineralogists  assert  that  there  are  many  marks  of  a 
universal  deluge  discoverable  in  the  fossils  and  strata 
of  the  earth ;  philological  inquirers  imagine  that  there 
are  (races  In  the  existing  languages  of  the  world  suf- 
ficient to  ascertain  the  progress  by  which  the  earth 
became  populated  after  the  deluge ;  tlie  pyramids  are 
vestiges  of  antiquity  which  raise  our  Ideas  of  human 
greatness  beyond  any  thing  which  the  modern  stale  of 
the  arts  can  present.  Vestige,  like  the  two  former, 
may  be  applied  to  moral  as  well  as  natural  objects  with 
the  same  line  of  distinction.  A  person  betrays  mark* 
of  levity  in  Ids  conduct.  Wherever  we  discover  tracts 
of  the  same  customs  or  practicrs  in  one  country  which 
are  prevalent  in  another,  we  suppose  those  countries 
to  have  had  an  intercourse  or  connexion  of  some  kind 
with  one  another  at  a  certain  remote  period. 

Footstep  and  track  arc  sometimes  employed  as  • 
mark,  but  oftencr  as  a  road  or  course :  when  we  talk 
of  following  the  footsteps  of  another,  It  may  signify 
either  to  follow  the  marks  of  his  footsteps  as  a  guide 
"    "*  m  we  should  take,  or  to  walk  In  the  very 

same  steps  as  he  has  done :  the  former  is  the  act  of 
one  who 


for  the  course  we  should  take,  or  to  walk  in  the  i 
i  he  * 

v...    ^..w  um  »H  nUr&«.»  V.    WVM.VI  ,»•■«    .-■*«•    «.    UOT    wt 

of  him  who  follows  in  a  train.    Footsteps  Is  empkiyei 


spa  as 
lalni 


irsult  of  another;  the  latter  is  the  act 


only  for  the  steps  of  an  individual ;  the  track  ia  a 
by  the  steps  or  many ;  it  hi  the  line  which  has  been 
beaten  out  or  made  by  stamping :  the  term  /estates* 
can  only  be  employed  for  men  or  brutes:  but  track  m 
applied  to  inanimate  objects,  as  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage. When  Cacus  took  away  the  oxen  of  Hercules, 
lie  dragged  them  backward  that  they  might  not  be 
traced  by  their  footsteps:  a  track  of  blood  from  Che 
body  of  a  murdered  man  may  sometimes  load  to  the 
detection  of  tlie  murderer. 

In  the  metaphorical  application  they  do  not  signify 
a  mark,  but  a  course  of  conduct;  the  former  respects 
one's  moral  feelings  or  mode  of  dealing;  the  latter 
one's  mechanical  and  habitual  manner  of  acting:  the 
former  is  the  consequence  of  having  the  same  princi- 
ples ;  the  latter  proceeds  from  imnatiua  or  constant 
repetition. 

A  good  son  will  walk  In  the  footsteps  of  a  good 
father.  In  the  management  of  business  It  Is  rarefy 
wise  in  a  young  man  to  leave  the  track  which  baa 
been  marked  out  for  him  by  liis  auperiours  in  age  am] 
experience ; 

Virtue  alone  ennobles  humankind, 

And  power  should  on  her  glorious  footsteps  wait 

Wvmne. 

Though  all  seems  lost,  'tis  Impious  to  despair, 

The  tracks  of  Providence  like  rivers  wind. 

Htooom 


MARK,  BADGE,  STIGMA. 

Jfark  (v.  Mark;  print)  is  still  the  general,  and  the 
two  other  specifick  terms ;  they  ate  employed  tor  what- 
ever externally  serves  to  characterise  persons,  or  beto- 
ken any  part  eltiier  of  lib  character  or  his  circum- 
stances: mark  la  employed  either  In  a  good,  bad,  or  ta- 
dlflerenl  sense;  bangs  In  an  indifferent;  stigma  In  a 
a  thing  may  either  be  a  mark  of  honour,  of 


disgrace,  or  of  simple  distinction  :  a  badge  m  a  mark 
simply  of  distinction ;  the  stigma  »  a  mark  of  dUwrace, 
The  mark  is  conferred  upon  a  person  for  his  merits,  aa 
medals,  stars,  and  ribands  are  bestowed  by  princes  upon 
meritorious  officers  and  soldiers ;  or  the  mark  attaches 
to  a  person,  or  Is  affixed  to  him,  In  consequence  of  has 
demerits:  as  a  low  situation  in  his  class  is  a  mark  of 
disgrace  to  a  scholar:  or  a  fool's  cap  Is  a  mark  of  igno- 
miny affixed  to  idlers  and  dunces;  or  a  brand  in  Mat 
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-  ffcvehead  1»  a  msrk  of  ignominy  for  criminals;  *In 
these  reyohjtlonary  meetiay,  every  counsel,  is  propor- 


tion as  it  is  daring  and  violent  and  j 
for  the  aw*  of saperiour  genius.'    " 


sedge 


to  voluntarily  assumed  by  one's  self  according  toasta- 
blisbed  custom;  it  constats  of  drem  by  whfeh  Urn  office, 
station,  and  oven  religion  of  a  particular  community  is 
dtoUnguiflbed:  as  Um  gown  and  wig  to  lbs  ssd/c  of 
gentlemen  in  the  law;  (he  gown  and  surplice  that  of 
clerical  men;  the  uniform  of  charity  children  is  the 
badge  of  their  condition ;  the  peculiar  habit  of  the 
Quakers  and  Method**  to  the  badge  of  their  religion; 
*  The  people  of  England  look  upon  hereditary  succes- 
sion as  a  security  for  their  liberty,  not  as  a  sod/*  of 
servitude.*— Burks. 

The  stigma  consists  not  as  much  Jn  what  Is  openly 
Imposed  upon  a  person  as  what  fans  upon  Mm  in  the 
judgement  of  others ;  it  is  the  black  msr*  which  to  sat 
upon  a  person  by  the  publlck,  and  is  consequently  the 
strongest  of  all  marks,  which  everyone  moat  dreads, 
and  every  good  men  seeks  least  to  deserve.  A  simple 
msr*  may  sosnstimes  be  such  only  in  our  own  imagi- 
nation ;  as  when  one  fancies  that  drear  is  a  atari  of 
superiority,  or  the  contrary ;  that  the  courtesies  which 
we  receive  from  a  superlour  are  mora*  of  his  personal 
esteem  and  regard:  but  the  stigma  is  not  what  an  in- 
dividual imagines  lor  himself,  but  what  to  conceived  to- 
wards him  by  others;  the  office  of  a  spy  and  Informer 
Is  so  odious,  mat  every  man  of  honest  feeling  holds  the 
very  name  to  be  a  stigma:  although  a  stigma  is  In 
general  the  conseqoenoa  of  a  man's  real  on  worthiness, 
yet  it  a?  possible  for  particular  prejudices  and  ruling 
passions  to  make  that  n.  stigma  which  Is  not  so  de- 
servedly ;  is  In  the  esse  of  men's  religious  profession, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  accompanied  with  any  moral  de- 
pravity; It  is  mostly  uniost  to  attach  a  stigma  to  a 
whole  body  of  men  for  their  speculative  views;  'The 
cross,  which  our  Saviour's  enemies  thought  was  to 
utigniatue  him  with  Infamy,  became  the  ensign  of  his 
ianown.'--BL4UL 


MARK,  BUTT. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  word  mar*  (v. 

JeTar*  print),  It  has  tins  additional  meaning  In  com- 

,  mon  with  the  word  butt,  that  It  Implies  an  object 

aimed  at:  the  msr*  Is  however  literally  a  mark  that 

Is  said  to  be  shot  at  by  the  marksman  with  a  gun  c 

bow; 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie, 

The  living  were  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 

DavDSH. 

Or  it  is  metaphorically  employed  for  the  man  who  by 
bis  peculiar  characterlsticks  makes  himself  the  object 
at  notice;  he  to  the  mark  at  which  every  one's  looks 
and  thoughts  art  directed ; 

He  made  the  mare 
For  all  the  people's  bate,  the  prince's  curses. 

Dckhaji. 
The  tufr.  flom  the  French  but  the  end,  is  a  species  Of 
mark  in  this  metaphorical  sense ;  but  the  former  only 
calle  forth  general  observation,  the  latter  provokes  the 
laughter  and  Jokes  of  every  one.  Whoever  renders 
himself  conspicuous  by  bto  eccentriciUes  either  in  bto 
opinions  or  his  actions,  must  not  eomplnin  if  he  be- 
comes a  mora  for  the  derision  of  the  publlck;  It  to  a 
man's  misfortune  rather  than  his  mutt  If  he  become 
the  butt  of  a  company  who  are  rude  and  anfedlng 
enough  to  draw  their  pleasures  from  another's  pain; 
a  those  honest  gentlemen  that  are  pelted  by  men. 
^children,  by JMsnds  and  foes,  and  In  a  word 
I  ss  facta  In  eojrversBfJoo.'-^ADDUOM. 


that  of  deducing  by  a 


TO  DERIVE,  TRACE,  DEDUCE. 
J^srfas,  from  the  Latin  as  and  evens  a  rivi  .  _ 
fies  to  drain  after  the  manner  of  wafer  from  in  source, 
*r sco,  in  Italian  frsectsv*,  Greek  rpf%e»  *>  run,  Hebrew 
rm  logo,  rignmes  to  go  by  a  line  drawn  out,  to  fol- 
low the  line;  **s^u^rm**««^,4gnntas  to  bring 


The  idea  of  drawing  one  I 
eluded  in  aU  the  actions  da 
Tns  sctofe*r*»m/to( 


tracing  a  gradual  process; 
rntiodnalive  process. 

We  discover  causes  and  sources  by  derivation;  we 
discover  the  course,  progress,  and  commencement  of 
things  by  tracing;  we  discover  the  grounds  and  rea- 
sons of  things  by  deduetien.     A  person  derive*  his 
name  from  a  given  source;  be  trace*  his  family  up  to 
a  given  period;  principles  or  powers  are  deduced  from 
circumstances  or  observations.    The  Trojans  derived 
the  name  of  their  city  from  Tree,  a  king  of  Phrygia ; 
they  (raced  the  line  of  their  kings  up  to  Dardanus; 
♦The  kings  among  the  heathens  ever  derived  them 
eelves  or  their  ancestors  from  some  good.'— TsJtrju* 
Let  Newton,  pure  intelligence  I  whom  God 
To  mortals  lent  to  trass  his  boundless  works, 
From  laws  sublimely  simple  speak  thy  fame. 

Tbomsoh. 
Dpernlcns  deduced  the  principle  of  the  earth's  turn- 
ing round  from  several  rimofe  observations,  particularly 
from  the  apparent  aad  contrary  motion  of  bodies  thet 
are  realty  at  rest  The  English  tongue  is  of  suoh  mixed 
origin  that  there  to  scarcely  any  known  language  from 
which  some  one  of  its  words  is  not  derivable:  it  is  an 
iatereeting  employment  to  trace  the  progress  of  science 
and  civilisation  in  countries  which  bars  been  involved 
in  Ignorance  and  barbarism;  from  the  writings  of 
Locke  and  other  philosopher*  of  an  equally  loose 
stamp,  have  been  deduced  principles  both  in  morals  and 
poMtfeks  thet  ere  destructive  to  the  hnpnlnsawof  men  In 
civil  society;  <From  the  discovery  of  some  natural 
authority  may  perhaps  be  deduced  a  truer  original  of 
aU [governments  among  men  than  from  any  contracts.' 
— Tnatfut. 


TO  IMPLANT,  INGRAFT,  INGULCATE, 
INSTIL,  INFUSE. 
To  plant  Is  property  to  fix  plants  In  the  ground,  to 
fSwieaC  to,  in  the  improper  sense,  to  fix  principle*  m 
the  mind.  Graft  Is  to  make  one  plant  grow  on  the 
stock  of  another;  to  ingraft  Is  to  make  particular 
principles  nourish  in  the  mind,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
character.  Gslee  is  in  Latin  to  tread;  and  inculcate 
to  stamp  Into  the  mind.  AtfUe,  in  Latin,  la  literally  ta 
fall  dropwtoe ;  nettlfc,  to  instil,  to.  in  the  Improper 
-  •        edropli      ■ 


sense,  to  make  sentiments  as  It  were 
funds,  la  Latin,  to  literally  to  pour  in  a  stream;  *n- 
fuudo,  to  infuse,  to,  In  the  improper  sense,  to  pour  prin- 
ciples or  feelingsinto  the  mind. 
To  napless,  ingraft,  and  inculcate  are  said  of  ah 
opinions,  or  rules  o 


of  right  sod  wrong;  instil  and 
infuse  of  such  principles  as  influence  the  heart,  the 
affections,  and  the  passions.    It  to  the  business  of  the 

Erent  in  early  life  to  rsmJent  sentiments  of  virtue  in 
child; 

With  various  seeds  of  art  deep  tat  the  mind 
JanrioiiJseU-TBOMseK. 
It  to  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  ingraft  them; 
1  The  reciprocal  attraction  in  the  minds  of  men  to  a 
principle  ingrafted  In  the  very  first  formation  of  the 
soul,  by  the  Author  of  our  natureA-BaRnier.  The 
belief  of  e  Deity,  and  aD  the  truths  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion, ought  to  he  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  child  aa 
soon  as  it  can  understand  aay  thing ;  if  it  have  not  en 
toyed  this  privilege  In  Hs  earliest  infancy,  the  task  of 
ingrafting  these  principles  afterward  into  the  mind 
to  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  end  uncertainty 
of  success.  To  inculcate  Is  a  mere  Immediate  set 
than  either  to  implant  or  ingraft.  It  to  the  business 
of  the  preacher  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  patent;  'To  preach  practical  sermons, 
as  they  are  called,  that  is,  sermons  upon  virtues  and 
vices,  without  inculcating  the  great  Scripture  truths 
of  redemption,  grace,  mc  which  alone  caa  enaMeand 
incite  us  to  forsake  sin  and  follow  after  righteousness; 
what  is  it,  but  to  put  together  the  wbeeto  and  est  the 
hands  of  a  watch,  forgetting  the  spring  which  to  to 
aU  got*— BiasiOV  Hours.  Instilling  is  a 
ng  net  with  implanting ;  we  implant  be- 
lief; we  instil  the  feeling  which  to  conueetedwith  this 
belk|t  It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  abstract  belief  of 
a  God  implanted  into  the  mind :  we  must  likewise  have 
a  love  and  a  fear  of  him,  sod  reverence  for  Ins  holy 
name  and  Word,  inetilied  into  the  mind. 

To  instil  Is  a  gradual  process  which  Is  the  natural 
work  of  cessation;  totsAsstoamc 
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Immediate  act  Sentiments  are  butOUd  Into  the  mind, 
not  altogether  by  the  personal  efforts  of  any  individual, 
bat  likewise  by  collateral  endeavours;  they  are  bow. 
ever  infused  at  the  express  will,  and  with  the  express 
endeavour,  of  tome  person.  By  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  an  attendance  on  publick  worship,  and  the 
influence  of  example,  combined  with  the  instructions 
of  a  parent,  religious  sentiments  are  instilled  into  the 
mind;  *  The  apostle  often  makes  mention  of  sound 
doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  extravagant  and  corrupt 
opinions  which  false  teachers,  even  in  those  days,  «- 
gkttU  Into  the  minds  of  their  ignorant  and  unwary 
dtoelples.'— Biviaiwia.  By  the  counsel  and  conver- 
sation of  an  intimate  friend,  an  even  current  of  the 
feeling  becomes  i nfussd  Into  the  mind ; 

No  sooner  grows 

The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide. 

Than,  aH  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'erflow* 

In  muskk  unconfln'd.— Tbomsom. 
Instil  is  applicable  only  to  permanent  sentiments ;  m- 
fase  may  be  said  of  any  partial  feeling:  hence  we 


speak  of  infusing  a  poison  into  the  mtad  tymeaa 
Insidious  and  mischievous  publications,  or  Musn 
Jealousy  by  means  of  crafty  insinuations,  or  tofustm 
ardour  into  the  minds  of  soldiers  by 
b  coupled  with  military 


'using  a 
„  isingnn 
of  spirited 


TO  IMPRINT,  IMPRESS,  ENGRAVE. 
Print  and  press  are  both  derived  from  press**,  par- 
ticiplo  of  premo,  signifying  in  the  literal  sense  to  press, 
or  to  make  a  mark  by  pressing ;  to  impress  and  im- 
print are  morally  enpfoyed  in  the  same  sense.  Things 
are  impressed  on  the  mind  so  as  to  produce  a  convic- 
tion :  they  are  imprinted  on  it  so  as  to  produce  recol- 
lection. If  the  truths  of  Christianity  be  impress*  on 
the  mind,  tbey  win"  show  themselves  in  a  correspond, 
tag  conduct :  whatever  is  imprinted  on  the  mind  in 
■early  life,  or  by  any  particular  circumstance,  is  not 
readily  forgotten ; 

Whence  this  disdain  of  life  in  ev'ry  breast, 
But  from  a  notion  on  their  minds  impressed 
That  aU  who  for  their  country  die  are  blees'd! 
JsifTxa. 
*  Such  a  strange,  sacred,  and  Inviolable  majesty  has 


»  a  print ;  but  every  print  Is  not  an  engraving ;  J* 
the  future  may  be  printed  off  from  someUtta*  accede* 
an  engraving,  as  in  the  case  of  wood  cuts.  The  pic- 
ture b  sometimes  taken  for  any  representation  of  a 
likeness  without  regard  to  the  mode  by  which  it  is 
formed :  in  this  case  it  Is  employed  mostly  for  the  re- 
presentations of  the  common  kind  that  are  found  in 
books ;  but  the  print  and  engraving  are  said  of  the 
higher  specimens  of  the  art.  On  certain  occasions  the 
word  engraving  Is  most  appropriale,  as  to  lake  an  «*> 
graving  of  a  particular  object ;  on  other  occasions  the 
word  print,  as  a  handsome  print  or  a  large  prmt; 
The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use,  * 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose. 

GOLDSHXTB. 

Tim,  with  surprise  and  pleasure  staring, 

Ran  to  the  glass,  and  then  comparing 

His  own  sweet  figure  with  the  srtai, 

Daningolsh'd  every  feature  In  *L— Swift. 
1  Since  the  publick  has  of  late  begun  to  express  a  relish 
for  engravings,  drawings,  copyings,  and  for  the  original 
paintings  of  the  chief  Italian  school,  I  doubt  not  that 
tn  very  few  years  we  shall  make  an  equal  progress  in 
this  other  science.'— Eakl  or  SaarrnsBonY. 

TO  MARK,  NOTE,  NOTICE. 
Mark  m  here  taken  In  the  Intellectual  sense,  fixing 
as  it  were  a  mark  {v.  Mark)  upon  a  ihliig  so  as  tc 
keep  It  In  mind,  which  is  In  tact  to  fix  one's  attention 
upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
It  by  its  charecterislick  qualities;  to  mark  is  therefore 
altogether  an  intellectual  act :  to  note  has  the  same  end 
as  that  of  marking,  namely,  to  aid  the  memory;  but 
one  notes  a  thing  by  making  a  written  net*  of  it ;  this 
Is  therefore  a  mechanical  act :  to  notice,  on  the  other 
hand,  Is  a  sensible  operation,  from  notitia  knowledge 
signifying  to  bring  to  one's  knowledge,  perception,  or 
understanding  by  the  use  of  our  senses.  We  mark 
and  wots  that  which  particularly  Interests  us.  Mark- 
ing  serves  a  present  purpose.  Noting  is  applied  to 
that  which  may  be  of  use  in  future.  The  impatient 
lover  marks  the  hours  until  the  time  arrives  for  meet- 
ing his  mistress ;  '  Many  who  mar*  with  such  accuracy 
the  course  of  time  appear  to  hsve  little  sensibility  of 
the  decline  of  life.'— Johkbok.    Travellers  note  what- 


Ood<nrsnat«f  upon  this  fsculty  (the  conscience),  that  ^     them  of  Importance  to  be  remembered 

11  can  never  be  deposed/— Sooth.    Engrave,  from       n     tn        m   j^^.  ^ 


_e  proper  sense  than  either,  and  the  same  In  Its 
moral  application ;  for  we  may  truly  say  that  If  the 
truths  of  Christianity  be  engraven  in  the  minds  of 
youth,  they  can  never  be  eradicated ; 

Deep  on  his  front  engraven, 

Deliberation  sat,  and  publick  care.— Milton. 

SEAL,  STAMP. 
Seal  is  a  specific*,  stamp  a  general,  term:  there 
.cannot  be  a  seal  without  a  stamp ;  but  there  may  be 
anany  stamps  where  there  is  no  seal*  Seal,  in  Latin 
sigUlum,  signifies  a  signet  or  little  sign,  consisting  of 
«ny  one's  coat  of  arms,  or  any  other  device ;  the  stamp 
is,  in  general,  any  impression  whatever  which  has 
teen  made  by  stamping,  that  is,  any  Impression  which 
is  not  easily  to  be  effaced.  In  the  improper  sense,  the 
seal  is  the  authority ;  thus  to  set  one's  seal  is  the  same 
ms  to  authorise,  and  the  seal  of  truth  is  any  outward 
.mark  which  characterizes  it ; 

Therefore,  not  long  in  force  this  charter  stood, 
Wanting  that  seal,  It  must  be  seaVd  in  blood. 

DmtujLM. 
In  the  stamp  is  the  Impression  by  which  we  distinguish 
the  thing ;  thus  s  thing  Is  said  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
•truth,  of  sincerity,  of  veracity,  and  the  like ; 
Wisdom  for  parts  Is  madness  for  the  whole. 
This  stamps  the  paradox,  and  gives  us  leave 
To  call  the  wisest  weak.— Youho. 

PICTURE,  PRINT,  ENGRAVING.      • 

Picture  (v.  Painting)  is  any  likeness  taken  by  the 
Hand  of  the  artist ;  the  prir*.  is  the  copy  of  the  paint- 
ing In  a  printed  state;  and  the  engraving  w  that 
•Ahich  is  produced  by  an  engraaer :  every  engraving 


O  treaeh'rous  conscience !  while  she  seems  to  sleep. 
Unnoted,  notes  each  moment  mbappjy'd.— Yocjfo. 
To  noOes  may  serve  either  for  the  present  or  the  future: 
we  may  notice  things  merely  by  way  of  amusement, 
as  a  child  will  notice  the  actions  of  animals ;  or  we  may 
notice  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  bearing  it  in  mind,  as  a 
person  notices  a  particular  road  when  he  wishes  to 
return ;  '  An  Englishman's  notice  of  the  weather  Is  the 
natural  consequence  of  changeable  skies  and  uncertain 
seasons.*— Johnsoh. 

TO  NOTICE,  REMARK,  OB8ERVE. 

To  notice  (v.  To  attend  to)  is  either  to  take  or  to  give 
notice :  to  remark,  compounded  Of  re  and  mark  (r. 
Mark),  signifies  to  reflect  or  brine  back  any  mark  to 
our  own  mind,  or  communicate  the  same  to  another : 
to  mark  is  to  mark  a  thing  once,  but  to  remark  is  to 
mark  it  again ;  observe  (v.  Looker-on)  signifies  either 
to  keep  a  thing  present  before  one's  own  view,  or  to 
communicate  our  view  to  another. 

In  the  first  sense  of  these  words,  as  the  action  re- 
spects ourselves,  to  notice  and  remark  require  simple 
attention,  to  observe  requires  examination.  To  notice 
Is  a  more  curaory  action  than  to  remark:  we  may 
notice  a  thing  by  a  single  glance,  or  on  merely  turning 
one's  head ;  but  to  remark  supposes  a  reaction  of  the 
mind  on  an  object :  we  notice  that  a  person  passes  out 
door  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  hour ;  but  we 
remark  to  others  that  he  goes  past  every  day  at  the 
snme  hour :  we  notice  that  the  sun  sets  this  evening 
under  a  cloud,  and  we  remark  that  It  has  done  so  Pn 
several  evenings  succassivety :  we  notice  tr-e  state  of  a 

Carson'*  health  or  his  manners  in  company ,  we  remar 
is  habits  and  peculiarities  in  domestick  rife.    What 
is  noticed  and  remarked  strikes  on  the  senses,  and 
awakens  the  miad ;  what  is  observed  is  looked  after 
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Nothing  and  remarking  are  often 
"  i&,  because  the 


and  sought  for- 

involuntary  acts;  we  sec^heer,  and  think,' 

objects  obtrude  themselves  uncalled  for :  but  observing 
fs  Intentional  as  well  as  voluntary ;  we  see,  hear,  and 
think  on  that  whkh  we  have  watched.  We  remark 
Ibinfs  as  matters  of  fact ;  we  observe  them  in  older 
to  Judge  of,  or  draw  conclusions  from,  them :  we  re- 
mark that  the  wind  lies  for  a  long  time  In  a  certain 
quarter ;  we  observe  that  whenever  it  lies  In  a  certain 

Siarter  it  brings  rain  with  it.  A  general  notices  any 
ing  particular  in  the  appearance  of  his  army ;  he 
remarks  that  the  men  have  not  tor  a  length  of  time 
Worn  contented  faces ;  he  consequently  observes  their 
actions,  when  they  think  they  are  not  seen,  in  order  to 
discover  the  cause  of  their  dissatisfaction :  people  who 
have  no  curiosity  are  sometimes  attracted  to  notice  the 
stars  or  planets,  when  they  are  particularly  bright; 
those  who  look  frequently  will  remark  that  the  same 
star  does  net  rise  exactly  in  the  same  place  for  two 
successive  nights ;  but  the  astronomer  goes  farther,  and 
observes  ail  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
order  to  discover  the  scheme  of  the  universe;  4The 
depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  discoverable,  that 
nothing  but  the  desert  or  cell  can  exclude  it  from  **- 
face.'— Johnson.  '  The  glass  that  magnifies  its  objects 
contracts  the  sight  to  a  point,  and  the  mind  must  be 
fixed  upon  a  single  character,  to  remark  its  minute 
peculiarities.*— Jonason.  'The  course  of  time  is  so 
visibly  marked,  that  It  is  observed  even  by  the  birds 
of  passage.'— Johnson. 

In  the  latter  sense  of  these  verbs,  as  respects  the 
communications  to  others  of-wbat  passes  in  our  own 
minds,  to  notice  is  to  make  known  our  sentiments  by 
various  ways;  to  remark  and  observe  are  to  make 
them  known  only  by  means  of  words:  to  notice  is  a 
personal  act  towards  an  individual,  in  which  we  direct 
our  attention  to  him,  as  may  happen  either  by  a  bow, 
a  nod,  a  word,  or  even  a  look ;  *  As  some  do  perceive, 

Ssa,  and  like  It  well,  they  should  be  so  noticed:— 
owarit.  To  remark  and  observe  are  said  only  of  the 
thoughts  which  pass  in  our  own  minds,  and  are  ex- 
pressed to  others :  friends  notice  each  other  when  they 
meet;  they  remark  to  others  the  impression  which 
passing  objects  make  upon  their  minds ;  '  He  cannot 
distinguish  difficult  and  noble  speculations  from  trifling 
and  vulgar  roster**.'— Colukk.  The  observations 
which  Intelligent  people  make  are  always  entitled  to 
notice  from  young  persons;  '  Wherever  I  have  found 
hex  notes  to  be  wholly  another  s,  which  is  the  case  In 
some  hundreds,  I  have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprie- 
tor, without  observing  upon  it/— Pop«. 


OBSERVATION,  OBSERVANCE. 
These  terms  derive  their  use  from  the  different  sig- 
nifications of  the  verb;  observation  is  the  act  of  ob- 
serving objects  with  the  view  to  examine  them  (v.  To 
notice) ;  observance  is  the  act  of  observing  a  thing  in 
the  sense  of  keeping  or  holding  it  sacred  (v.  To  keep). 
From  a  minute  observation  of  the  human  body,  ana- 
tomists have  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  the  source  of  all  the  humours;  'The  pride  which, 
under  the  check  of  pubHck  observation  would  have  been 
only  vented  among  domestics*,  becomes,  in  a  country 
baronet,  the  torment  of  a  province.'— Johnson.  By  a 
strict  observance  of  truth  and  justice,  a  mau  acquires 
the  title  of  an  upright  man;  'You  must  not  fail  to 
behave  yourself  towards  my  Lady  Clare,  your  grand- 
mother, with  all  duly  and  observance.'— Earl  Stat- 
roan. 

EXTRAORDINARY,  REMARKABLE, 
Are  epithets  both  opposed  to  the  ordinary ;  and  in 
that  sense  tlie  extraordinary  is  that  which  In  its  own 
nature  le  remarkable;  but  things,  however,  may  be 
extraordinary  which  are  not  remarkable,  and  the  con- 
trary. The  extraordinary  is  that  which  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  course ;  but  it  does  not  always  excite  remark, 
and  is  not  therefore  remarkable;  as  when  we  speak  of 
an  extraordinary  loan,  an  extraordinary  measure  of 
government :  on  the  other  band,  when  extraordinary 
conveys  the  idea  of  what  deserves  notice,  it  expresses 
much  more  than  remarkable.  There  are  but  few  ex- 
traerdinary  things;  many  things  are  remarkable :  the 
-emarkable  Is  eminent ;  the  extraordinary  is  supereml- 
oont:  the  extraordinary  excites  our  astonishment;  the 


remarkable  only  awakens  our  interest  and  attention. 
1  he  extraordinary  is  unexpected ;  tne  remarkable  Is 
sometimes  looked  for:  every  instance  of  sagacity  and 
fidelity  in  a  dog  is  remarkable,  and  some  extraordinary 
instances  have  been  related,  which  would  almost  stag- 
ger our  belief:  *  The  love  of  praise  is  a  passion  deep 
in  the  mind  of  ervry  extraordinary  person.'— Hughes 
1  The  heroes  of  literary  history  have  been  no  less  re- 
suwkoMs  for  what  they  have  suffered  than  for  what 
they  have  achieved.'— Johnson. 

REMARK,  OBSERVATION,  COMMENT,  NOTE, 
ANNOTATION,  COMMENTARY*.  ^ 

Remark  and  observation,  v.  To  notice;  comment, 
in  Latin  commentnm,  from  comminiscorio  call  to  mind, 
are  either  spoken  or  written;  note,  annotation,  v.  Wote ; 
and  commentary,  a  variation  of  comment,  are  always 
written.  Remark  and  observation,  admitting  of  the 
same  distinction  in  both  cases,  have  been  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  article  referred  to;  '  Spence,  in  his 
remarks  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  produces  what  he  thinks 
an  uneonauerabie  quotation  from  Dryden's  preface  to 
the  iEneirf,  In  favour  of  translating  an  eplck  poem  into 
blank  verse.*— Johnson.  '  If  the  critick  has  published 
nothing  but  rules  and  observations  on  criticism,  I  then 
consider  whether  there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  In 
Ms  thoughts  and  words.'— Addison.  Comment  is  a 
species  of  remark  which  often  loses  in  good-nature 
what  it  gains  in  seriousness;  it  is  mostly  applied  to 
particular  persons  or  cases,  and  more  commonly  em- 
ployed as  a  vehicle  of  censure  than  of  commendation ; 
public*  speakers  and  publkk  performers  are  exposed  to 
ail  the  comments  which  the  vanity,  the  envy,  and  Ill- 
nature  of  selfconstituted  critikes  can  suggest ;  but  when 
not  employed  In  personal  cases,  it  serves  for  explana- 
tion; •  r 

Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  Intense, 
The  sound  is  still  a  comment  to  the  sense. 

Roscommon 
The  other  terms  are  used  in  this  sense  only,  but  with 
certain  modifications:  the  not*  is  most  general,  and 
serves  tocall  the  attention  to,  as  well  as  Illustrate,  par- 
ticular pamages  in  the  text ;  •  The  history  of  the  note* 
(to  Pope's  Homer)  has  never  been  traced.'— Johnson. 
Annotations  and  commentaries  are  more  minute ;  the 
former  being  that,wbich  ia  added  by  way  of  append- 
age, the  hitter  being  employed  in  a  general  form;  as 
the  annotations  of  the  Greek  scholiasts,  and  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  sacred  writings ;  '  I  love  a  critick  who 
mixes  the  rules  of  life  with  annotations  upon  writers.' 
— Stsklb.  *  Memoirs  or  memorials  are  of  two  kinds 
whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  commentaries,  the 
other  registers.'— Bacon. 


TO  MENTION,  NOTICE. 
These  terms  are  synonymous  only  inasmuch  as  they 
Imply  the  act  of  calling  things  to  another  person's  mind. 
Mentionjfrom  mono  mind,  signifies  here  to  bring  to 
mind.  We  mention  a  thing  in  direct  terms.  To  notice 
(v.  To  mark),  signifies  to  take  notice  of  a  thing  indi- 
rectly or  in  a  casual  manner:  we  mention  .that  which 
may  serve  as  information ;  we  notice  that  which  may 
be  merely  of  a  personal  or  incidental  nature.  One 
friend  mentions  to  another  what  has  passed  at  a  par- 
ticular meeting:  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  no- 
tices or  calls  to  the  notice  of  his  companion  the  badness 
of  the  rood,  the  wideneis  of  the  street,  or  the  like; 
1  The  great  critick  I  have  before  mentioned,  though  a 
heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime  manner  in 
which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  described  the  crea- 
tion.'—Annuo*. 

TO  SHOW,  POINT  OUT,  MARK,  INDICATE 

Show,  in  German  seJtaten,  dec.  Greek  Btdouai,  cornea 
from  the  Hebrew  71)7*7  to  look  upon;  to  point  out  is 
to  fix  a  point  upon  a  thing. 

Show  is  here  the  general  term,  and  the  others  spe- 
clfick :  the  common  Idea  included  in  the  signification 
of  them  all  Is  that  of  making  a  thing  visible  to  another. 
To  show  ts  an  indefinite  term ;  one  shows  by  simply 
setting  a  thing  before  the  eyes  of  another :  to  petal  out 
ia  speelflck ;  It  is  to  show  some  particular  point  by  a 
direct  and  immediate  application  to  It:  we  show  a 
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penonabook,  when  we  polh  into  hie  bands;  but  we 
Mine  out  the  beaut  let  of  ill  content*  by  making  *  point 
upon  them,  or  aeeocapanying  tbe  notion  with  wine 
particular  movement  which  shall  direct  the  attention 
of  the  observer  in  n  spedflck  manner.  Many  things, 
therefore,  may  be  shown  whkh  cannot  be pointed  out: 
a  peraon  *****  himself  but  be  does  not  point  himself 
cut ;  towns,  bouses,  gardens,  and  the  tike,  are  shewn  ; 
bat  tingle  thine*  of  any  description  are  pointed  ***• 

To  slow  ojjpoint  out  are  personal  arts,  which  are 
addressed  from  one  Individual  to  another;  but  to 


of  I 


(v.  Mark,  imprest***)  Is  an  Indirect 
'eible  or 

licence  of 

oftbe  articles  which  he 


thing  visible  or  observable:  a  person  may  mark 
lething  In  the  absence  of  others,  fay  which  be  in- 
tends  to  distinguish 


a 
•onj 


In  the  absence  of  others,  fay  wl 
it  from  all 

marks  the  prices  and  names- 

sen  forth  m  blssbop.  We  show  by  holding  la  one's 
hand;  we  point  out  with  the  finger;  we  mart  with  a 
pen  or  pencil.  To  stow  and  star*  are  the  acts  either 
of  a  conscious  or  an  unconscious  agent;  to  point  out 
Is  the  act  of  a  conscious  agent  only,  unless  taken  figu- 
ratively ; 

Hta  faculties  unfolded,  pointed  out 
Where  lavish  nature  the  directing  hand 
Of  art  demanded.— Thomson. 
To  nubcets  (v.  Murk,  sign)  that  of  aa  unconscious 
agent  only :  persons  or  things  show,  parsons  only  setae 
eat,  and  things  only  indiemts. 

Aa  applied  to  trace*,  shorn  is  a  mora  positive  term 
than  mmrk  or  tsdieaf*;  thai  which  shown  serves  as 
a  proof; 
The  flow-worm  slows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  Tgms  to  pete  his  ineffectual  Are.— Shaesmaxb. 
That  which  mar**  serves  as  e  rule  or  guide  for  distin- 
guishing; '  For  our  quiet  possession  of  things  useful, 
they  are  naturally  worked  where  there  is  need.'— Gnaw. 
Nothing  skews  us  tbe  fallacy  of  forming  schemes  for 
the  future,  more  than  the  dally  evidences  which  we 
have  oftbe  uncertainty  of  our  existence;  nothing 
marks  the  character  of  a  man  more  strongly  than  the 
manner  In  which  he  bestows  or  receives  favours.  To 
mmrk  is  commonly  applied  to  that  which  Is  habitual 
and  permanent;  to  tndieots  to  that  which  Is  temporary 
or  partial.  A  stogie  act  or  expression  sometimes  nutrko 
the  ruling  temper  of  the  mind;  a  look  may  imtieeto 
what  is  passing  In  me  mind  at  the  time.  A  man's  ab- 
staining to  give  relief  to  great  distress  when  h  tola  his 
power,  marks  an  unfeeling  character ;  when  a  person 
gives  another  a  cold  reception,  It  Mscatoo  at  least  that 
then  Is  no  cordiality  between  them;  •Amid  tbir 
wreek  of  human  nature,  traces  stlH  remain  which  m- 
rffcal*  in  author.'— Burn. 

TO  BHOW,  EXHIBIT,  DISPLAY. 
To  show  Is  here,  as  before,  the  generlck  term;  to 
exhibit  (v.  TV  sire),  and  efep/ey,  In  French  rfesbyer, 
in  ail  probability  changed  from  the  Latin  pike,  sig- 
nifying to  unfold  or  set  forth  to  view,  are  specinek: 
they  may  all  designate  the  acts  of  either  persona  or 
things :  the  first,  however,  does  this  either  in  the  proper 
or  the  Improper  sense ;  the  two  latter  rather  In  toe  Im- 
proper sense.  To  show  Is  aa  indefinite  action  applied 
to  every  object:  we  may  show  that  which  belongs  to 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves ;  we  commonly  exhibit  that 
which  belongs  to  ourselves:  we  skew  corporeal  or 
mental  objects :  we  exhibit  that  which  is  mental  or  the 
work  of  the  mind :  one  shows  what  Is  worth  seeing  in 
a  house  or  grounds ;  be  exhibit*  Ins  skUl  on  a  stage. 
To  skow  is  an  indifferent  action:  we  may  show  acci- 
dentally or  designedly,  to  please  others,  or  to  please 
ourselves; 

If  I  do  feign 
O  let  me  la  my  present  wUdness  die, 
And  never  live  to  show  the  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  1  have  purposed. 

6BUKsfu*aa. 
We  exhibit  and  ssssJaf  with  aa  express  Intention,  and 
that  mostly  to  please  ourselves;  we  may  show  In  a 
private  or  a  puMtck  manner  before  one  or  many;  we 
commonly  exhibit  and  display  In  a  pubtlck  manner,  or 
at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  us  best  to  be 
seen.  Exhibit  and  dioplem  have  this  farther  distinc- 
tion, that  the  former  1s  mostly  taken  la  a  good  or  aa 
indifferent  sense,  the  latter  In  a  bad  sense:  we  may 


esJWWourpowewfVomalaudabteambWon  to  be  ca- 
ned ;  but  we  seldom  make  a  ditpUg  of  aay  quality 
is  in  itself  praiseworthy,  or  from  any  motive  but 
vanity:  what  we  exhibit  Is,  therefore,  mtrlinacaDv 
good;  what  we  mssfey  may  often  be  only  an  Imagi- 
nary or  flctMioes  excellence.  A  musician  exhibits  Ma 
skill  on  any  particular  Instrument;  a  fop  dispieme  his 
gold  seeks  or  an  ostentatious  man  daisies*  his  plate 
or  his  fine  furniture ;  *  The  exhibitors  of  that  shorn 
politiekry  bad  placed  whtfflers  armed  and  linked 
through  the  hah.'— Guytoh.  '  They  are  ail  couched 
in  a  pit,  with  obscured  light*,  which  at  the  very  instant 
of  our  meeting  they  wilt  at  once  duple*/  to  the  night.' 
— Shaksfbasb. 

Exhibit,  when  taken  as  the  Involuntary  act  of  par 
sons,  may  be  applied  to  unfavourable  objects  In  the 
sense  of  setting  forth  to  tbe  view  of  others;  *  One  of 
an  unfortunats  constitution  is  perpetually  exhibiting  a 
miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  mind  and  body.' 
—Pops.  Dioplom,  on  the  other  band,  is  applied  In  a 
favourable  sense;  bat  It  expresses  the  setting  forth  to 
view  more  strikingly  than  the  word  exhibit; 

Thou  hesv'ns  alternate  beauty  canst  displog 

The  blush  of  morning  and  the  milky  way. 

Daman 

When  said  of  things,  they  differ  principally  In  the 
manner  and  degree  of  clearness  with  which  Che  thing 
appears  to  present  itself  to  view:  to  show  la,  as  before, 
altogether  indefinite,  and  implies  simply  to  bring  to 
view ;  exhibit  Implies  to  bring  inherent  properties  to 
Us^Lthe4ls,appareitfybyajroceas;  to  dseplnp  is  to 
set  forth  so  as  to  strike  the  eye:  the  windows  on  a 
frosty  morning  will  show  the  state  of  the  weather; 

Then  let  us  fan.  bat  fan  amid  our  foes; 

Despair  of  life  the  means  of  living  shows. 


Experiments  with  tbe  air-pump  exhibit  the  many  won- 
derful and  interesting  properties  of  air ;  *  The  world 
has  ever  been  a  great  theatre,  exhibiting  the  ssxoere- 
peated  scene  of  the  follies  of  men.'— Buua.  %U 
beauties  of  the  creation  are  peculiarly  dispiaged  la  the 
apring  season; 
Which  Interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  saes>  the  triumph  that  their  shamed*.    , 

Darns*. 

SHOW,  EXHIBITION,  REPRESENTATION, 

SIGHT,  SPECTACLE, 
Shew  signifies  the  thing  shown  (s.  To  see*)  :  exhibi- 
tion signifies  the  thing  exhibited  (e.  To  skew);  repre- 
sentation, the  thing  represented :  sight,  the  thing  to  be 
seen :  and  spectacle,  from  the  Latin  specie,  stands  for 
the  thing  to  be  beheld. 

Is  here,  as  la  the  former  article,  the  meat 
erm.  fcvery  thing  set  forth  to  view  ia  shown  ; 
sod  If  set  forth  for  the  emnsementof  others,  Itteasasw. 
Tins  is  the  common  idea  Included  fat  the  tense  txhibu 
Hon  and  representation ;  but  show  is  a  term  of  vulgar 
meaning  and  application ;  the  others  have  a  higher  use 
and  signification.  The  show  constat!  of  that  which 
merely  pleases  the  eye ;  it  li  not  n  matter  either  of  maw 
or  action,  but  merely  of  curiosity ; 

Charm'd  with  the  wonders  of  the  show, 
On  ev'ryslde,  above,  below, 
She  bow  of  tins  or  that  inquires. 
What  least  was  understood  admires.— Gat. 
Exhibition,  on  the  contrary,  presents  some  effort  of 
talent  or  some  work  of  genius;  'Copley's  picture  of 
Lord  Chatham's  death  to  aa  exhibition  of  itself/— 
BsAT-na.  Representation  eeta  forth  the  image  or  asti- 
tatfton  of  sosse  thing  by  the  power  of  art;  'There  era 
meny  virtues  which  In  their  own  nature  are  htcanaate 
of  any  outward  rfsrsMRictisn.'— Adduok.  Hence 
we  speak  of  a  show  of  wild  beasts;  an  exhibition  of 
ngs;  and  a  theatrical  representation.  Tbe  con- 
makes  a  show  of  his  tricke  at  a  fair  In  the  me 
of  the  gaatng  multitude ;  the  ertist  makes  aa  exhi- 
bition of  bis  works ;  representations  pf  men  and  man- 
ners ere  given  on  the  stage:  shows  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  populace  in  good  humour ;  exhibition*  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  encouragement  of  genius;  represent* 
Hone  are  proper  for  tbe  amusement  of  the  cultivated, 
and  the  refinement  of  society.  The  show,  exhibition 
and  repteeenuuen  are  presented  by  some  one  to  the 
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view  of  others;  the  tight  and  spectacle  present  them- 
selves to  view.  Sight,  like  $kow,  it  a  vulgar  term ;  and 
spectacle  the  nobler  term.  Whatever  is  to  be  seen  to 
ezdte  notice  le  a  sight,  In  which  general  seme  it  would 
comprehend  every  show,  but  in  iia  particular  sense  H 
lncludei  only  that  which  casually  own  itself  to  view : 
a  spectacls,  on  the  cootrary,  Is  that  species  of  sight 
which  has  something  in  it  to  interest  either  the  heart  or 
the  head  of  the  observer:  processions,  reviews,  iports, 
and  the  like,  are  sights  ;  but  battles,  buli-flghts,  or  pub- 
Hck  games  of  any  description  are  spectacles,  which  in- 


Their  various  arms  afford  a  pleasing  sight 


tL 


Thei 


f  Britons,  whose  warrsble  youth 


3  weary  I 
Was  by  Maximilian  lately  ledd  away. 
Were  to  those  pagans  made  an  open  prey, 
And  daily  spectacle  of  sad  decay.— Shuube. 


SHOW,  OUTSIDE,  APPEARANCE. 
SEMBLANCE. 
Where  there  Is  show  (v.  To  show)  there  must  be  out- 
sids  and  appearance ;  but  there  may  be  the  last  with- 
out the  former.  The  terra  show  always  denotes  an  ac- 
tion, and  refers  to  some  person  as  agent;  but  the  out- 
sids  may  be  merely  the  passive  quality  of  something. 
We  speak,  therefore,  of  a  thine  as  mere  show,  to  sig- 
nify that  what  Is  shown  Is  all  that  exists;  and  in  this 
sense  it  may  be  termed  mere  outside,  as  consisting  only 
of  what  is  on  the  outside ; 

You  HI  find  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  show, 

Mere  outward  anew.— Savaob. 
The  greater  pan  of  men  behold  nothing  more  than 
the  rotation  of  human  affairs.  This  is  only  the  outside 
of  things.'— Blair.  In  describing  a  house,  however. 
we  speak  of  Ha  outside,  and  not  of  its  shots ;  as  also  or 
the  outside  of  a  book,  and  not  of  the  show.  Appearance 
denotes  an  action  as  well  as  show;  but  the  former  is 
the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  the  latter  of  one  that 
Is  conscious  and  voluntary:  the  appearance  presents  It 
self  to  the  view;  the  show  is  purposely  presented  to 
view.  A  person  makes  a  show  so  as  to  be  seen  by 
others ;  his  appearance  hi  that  which  ikons  itself  In 
him.  To  look  only  to  show,  or  be  concerned  for  show 
only,  signifies  to  be  concerned  for  that  only  which  will 
attract  notice ;  to  look  only  to  the  outside  signifies  to  be 
concerned  only  for  that  which  may  be  seen  in  a  thing, 
to  theUlsregard  of  that  which  is  not  seen :  to  look  only 
to  appearances  signifies  the  same  as  the  former,  except 
that  outside  is  said  In  the  proper  sense  of  that  which 
literally  strikes  the  eye ;  but  appearances  extend  to  the 
conduct,  and  whatever  may  affect  the  reputation: 
*  Every  accusation  against  persons  of  rank  was  beard 
with  pleasure  (by  James  I.  of  ScoUariU).  Every  ap- 
pearance of  guilt  was  examined  with  rigour.'— Ro- 

BXSTflOlf. 

Ssmhlancs  or  seeming  (v.  To  seem)  always  conveys 


the  idea  of  an  unreal  appearance,  or  at  least  is  con- 
trasted with  that  which  is  real ;  he  who  only  wears  the 
semblance  of  friendship  would  be  ill  deserving  the  00% 


fidenceof  a  friend; 

But  man,  the  wildest  beast  of  prey; 

Wears  friendship's  semblance  10  betray.— Moons. 

SHOW,  PARADE,  OSTENTATION. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  when  they  imply  ab- 
stract actions:  show  Is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  article, 
taken  in  the  vulgar  sense;  ostentation  and  parads  in- 
clude the  idea  of  something  particular:  a  man  makes  a 
show  of  his  equipage,  furniture,  and  the  like,  by  which 
he  strikes  the  eye  of  the  vulgar,  and  seeks  to  impress 
them  with  an  Idea  of  his  wealth  and  superiour  rank ; 
that  is  often  the  paltry  refuge  of  weak  minds  to  conceal 
their  nothingness:  a  man  makes  a.  parade  with  his 
wealth,  his  knowledge,  his  charities,  and  the  like,  by 
which  he  endeavours  to  give  weight  and  dignity  to 
himself,  proportioned  to  the  solemnity  of  bis  proceed- 
ings: the  show  is,  therefore,  but  a  simple  setting  fbrth 
to  view; 

Great  in  themselves 

They  smile  superiour  of  external  show. 

Somxrvilu. 

The  awed*  requires  art,  it  Is  a  forced  effort  to  attract 


notice  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  ceremonies  < 
*  It  was  not  la  the  mere  parads  of  royalty  that  the  Mex- 
ican potentates  exhibited  their  power.'— Robkztsojv. 
The  show  and  parade  are  confined  to  the  act  of  show- 
ing, or  the  means  which  are  employed  to  show;  but 
the  ostentation  necessarily  includes  the  purpose  for 
which  the  display  is  made ;  he  who  does  a  thing  so  as 
to  be  seen  and  applauded  by  others,  does  it  from  ostsn 
tation,  particularly  in  application  to  acts  of  charity,  or 
of  public*  subscription,  in  which  a  man  strives  to  im- 
press others  with  the  extent  of  his  wealth  by  the  libe- 
rality of  his  gift ;  *  We  are  dazzled  with  the  splendour 
of  tides,  the  ostentation  of  learning,  and  the  noise  of 
victories.*— Stbctatob. 

SHOWY,  GAUDY,  GAY. 

Showy,  having  or  being  fuH  of  show  (v.  Show,  out- 
side), Is  mostly  an  epithet  of  dispraise;  that  which  is 
showy  has  seldom  any  thing  to  deserve  notice  beyond 
that  which  catches  the  eye;  gauds/,  from  the  Latin 
gaudeo  to  rejoice,  signifies  literally  fall  of  joy :  and  is 
applied  figuratively  to  the  exteriour  of  objects,  but  with 
the  annexed  bad  idea  of  being  striking  to  an  excess: 
gap,  on  the  contrary,  which  hi  only  a  contraction  of 
gauds,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  an  epithet  of  praise. 
Borne  things  may  be  showy,  and  in  their  nature  proper- 

so;  thus  the  tail  of  a  peacock  Is  showy:  artiflcia/ 


objects  may  likewise  be  saeaw,  but  they  will  not  be 
preferred  by  persons  of  tests ;  *  Men  of  warm  imagina- 
tions neglect  solid  and  substantial  happiness  for  what 


happiness  for  what 
Is  showy  and  superficial.'-- Addison.    That  which  is 
gaudy  is  always  artificial,  and  is  always  chosen  by  the 
vain,  the  vulgar,  and  the  ignorant ;  a  maid  servant  wil' 
bedizen  herself  with  gaudy  coloured  ribbons ; 
The  gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea.— SnAXSHAax. 
That  which  la  gay  Is  either  nature  iself,  or  nature  1ml- 
bast  ma 


spring  is  a  fay  season,  and 
mpanlments: 


tated  in  the  ---.--. 

flowers  are  Its  gayest  accompaniments; 
Jocund  day 
Upon  the  mountain  tops  sits  gayly  drcss'd. 

B&LKSFKAftl 


MAGNIFICENCE,  SPLENDOUR,  POMP. 
Magnificence,  from  magwus  and  fsds.slgnines  doing 
largely,  or  on  a  large  scale ;  splendour,  in  Latin  splen- 
dor, from  splendoo  to  shine,  signifies  brightness  in  the 
external :  pomp,  in  Latin  pompa,  In  Greek  wopnHj  a  pro- 
cession, from  Ttusw  to  send,  signifies  in  general  forma- 
lity and  ceremony. 

Magnificence  lies  not  only  In  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  objects  presented,  but  In  their  degree  of  rich- 
ness as  to  their  colouring  and  quality ;  splendour  is  but 
a  eharacteristick  of  magnificence,  attached  to  such  ob- 
lects  as  dazzle  the  eye  by  the  quantity  of  light,  or  the 
Beauty  and  strength  of  colouring:  the  entertainments 
of  the  eastern  monarchs  and  princes  are,  remarkable 
for  their  magnificence,  from  the  Immense  number  of 
their  attendants,  the  crowd  of  equipages,  the  size  of 
their  palaces,  the  multitude  of  costly  utensils,  and  the 
profusion  of  viands  which  constitute  the  arrangements 
for  the  banquet; 

.    Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alealro,  such  magnificence 
Equall'd  in  all  their  glories.— Milton. 
The  entertainments  of  Europeans  present  much  splen 
dour,  from  the  richness,  the  variety,  and  the  brilliancy 
ofdresi     ~A     "         —-»-■«-«--  -     - 

which 
fection; 

Vain  transitory  splendours  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  Its  fall. 

•Ooumrrs. 

Magnificence  Is  sddomer  unaccompanied  with  splen- 
dour than  splendour  with  magnificence;  since  quan 


S  of  furniture,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  a  feast, 
the  refinements  of  art  have  brought  to  per- 


city,  as  weft  as  quality,  Is « 
hey,  more  than  quantity,  is  an  < 


I  to  the  one;  but  qua 
ntlal  to  the  other:  a 


large  army  drawn  qp  in  battle  array  is  a  magnificent 
spectacle,  from  the  immensity  of  their  numbers,  and 
the  order  of  their  disposition:  it  will  In  all  probability 
be  a  splendid  scene  if  there  be  much  richness  in  the 
dresses ;  the  pomp  will  here  consist  in  eueh  large  bodies 
of  men  noting  by  one  impulse,  and  directed  by  oat 
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will,  hence  military  *•*?;  U  »  the  appertain  or 
power,  wben  displayed  lo  publlck  view :  on  DarUcutar 
occasions,  a  monarch  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded 
by  his  courtiers,  and  atteuded  by  his  guards,  is  said  to 
appear  with  pomp ; 

Was  all  that  pomp  of  wo  for  this  prepar'd  1 
These  fires,  this  iun'ral  pile,  these  altars  rear»d  1 

DaTDBl*. 


MAGISTERIAL,  MAJESTICK,  STATELY, 
POMPOUS,  AUGUST,  DIGNIFIED. 

Magisterial,  from  mm  fitter  a  master,  and  mojeetick, 
from  tnajestas,  are  both  derived  from  magi*  more  or 
major  greater,  that  is,  more  or  f renter  titan  others: 
but  they  differ  in  this  respect,  that  the  magisterial  Is 
something  assumed,  and  Is  therefore  often  wise ;  the 
majestitk  Is  natural,  and  consequently  always  real :  an 
upstart,  or  an  Intruder  into  any  high  station  or  office, 
may  put  on  a  magisterial  air,  in  order  to  impose  on  the 
multitude;  but  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  be  majse- 
tick,  which  never  shows  itself  in  a  borrowed  shape : 
none  but  those  who  have  a  superiority  of  character,  or 
binh,  or  outward  station,  can  be  majeotiek:  a  petty 
magistrate  in  the  county  may  be  magisterial;  'Govern- 
ment being  the  noblest  and  most  mysterious  of  all  arts, 
Is  very  unfit  for  those  to  talk  magUteriallu  of  who 
never  bore  any  share  in  U.'— South.  A  king  or  queen 
cannct  uphold  their  station  without  a  msjtstUk  de- 
portment; 

Then  Artstldes  lifts  his  honest  front, 
In  pure  najeetick  poverty  rever'd.— Thomsoh. 
The  stately  and  pompous  are  most  nearly  allied  to 
the  magisterial;  the  august  and  dignified  to  the  ma- 
jet  tick ;  the  former  being  merely  eJctrlnsick  and  as- 
snmed ;  the  latter  Intrinsick  and  Inherent.  Magisterial 
respects  the  authority  which  is  assumed ;  staUlu  re- 
gards the  splendour  and  rank ;  *  There  is  for  the  most 
part  as  much  real  enjoyment  under  the  meanest  cot- 
tage, as  within  the  walls  of  the  stateliest  palace.'— 
South.     Pompous  regards  the  personal  importance, 
with  all  the  appendages  of  greatness  and  power ; 
Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 
To  be  the  basis  of  iha.1  pompous  load.— Dknuam 
A  person  is  magisterial  in  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
ana  the  distribution  of  his  commands ;  he  hi  stately  in 
Bis  ordinary  intercourse  with  bis  tnferiours  and  equals; 
be  \s  pompon*  on  psrtleular  occasions  of  appearing  in 
publick:  a  person  demands  silence  in  a  magisterial 
tone ;  he  marches  forward  with  a  stately  air ;  he  eomu 
forward  in  a  pompous  manner,  so  as  to  strike  others 
with  a  sense  of  his  importance. 

Majestick  m  an  epithet  that  characterizes  the  exte- 
rtour  of  an  object ; 

A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride, 
Embroidered  sandals  glitter'd  as  he  trod, 
And  forth  he  mov'd,  majeetick  as  a  god. 

Port. 
August  is  that  which  marks  an  essential  characterls- 
tlck  in  the  object; 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man? 

Yotmo. 
Dignified  serves  to  characterise  the  action,  or  the 
station; 

Nor  can  I  think  that  God.  Creator  wise, 
Though  threat'nlng,  will  In  earnest  so  destroy 
Us,  his  prime  creatures,  dignified  so  high. 

Marox. 
The  form  of  a  female  is  termed  majeetick  which  has 
something  Imposing  In  It,  suited  to  the  condition  of 
majesty,  or  the  most  elevated  station  in  society ;  a  mo- 
narch is  entitled  august  in  order  to  describe  the  extent 
of  his  empire;  an  assembly  is  denominated  august  lo 
bespeak  its  high  character,  and  Its  weighty  influence  In 
the  scale  of  society;  a  reply  is  termed  dignified  wben 
U  upholds  (he  individual  and  personal  character  of  a 
man,  as  well  ss  his  relative  character  In  the  community 
to  which  he  belongs :  the  two  former  of  these  terms  ore 
associated  only  with  grandeur  of  outward  circum- 
stances; the  last  Is  applicable  to  men  of  all  stations, 
who  have  each  in  his  sphere  a  dignity  to  maintain 
which  belongs  to  a  man  as  an  independent  moral  agent. 


GRANDEUR,  MAGNIFICENCE. 

Grandeur,  from  frond,  in  French  grand*,  Latin 
grandie,  probably  from  ycpmdc  ancient,  because  the 
term  in  Latin  is  applied  mostly  to  great  age,  and  after- 
ward extended  in  its  application  to  greatness  in  gene- 
ml,  but  particularly  thai  greatness  which  is  taken  in 
the  good  sense;  magnificence,  in  Latin  magnifieeutia, 
from  magnme  and  facto,  signifies  made  on  a  large 
scale. 

An  extensive  assemblage  of  striking  qualities  In  the 
exteriour  constitutes  the  common  signification  of  these 
terms,  of  which  grandeur  m  the  genus,  and  magnifir 
eenee  the  species.    Magnificence  cannot  exist  without 


grandeur,  but  grandeur  exists  without  magnificat 
the  former  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  both  in  w 
gree  and  in  application.  When  applied  to  the  same 
objects  they  diner  In  degree;  magnificence  being  the 
highest  degree  of  grandeur.  As  it  respects  the  style  of 
living,  grandeur  is  within  the  reach  of  subjects;  mag- 
nificence is  mostly  confined  lo  princes.  A  person  is 
said  to  live  in  a  style  of  grandeur,  who  rises  above  the 
common  level,  as  to  the  uumber  of  his  servants,  the 
quality  of  his  equipage,  and  lite  slxe  of  his  establish- 
ment. No  one  is  said  to  live  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
who  does  not  surpass  the  grandeur  of  his  contempora- 
ries. Wealth,  such  as  rails  to  the  lot  of  many,  may 
enable  them  to  display  grandeur;  but  nothing  short  of 
a  princely  fortune  gives  either  a  title  or  a  capacity  to 
aim  at  magnificence.  Grandeur  admits  of  degrees  and 
modifications;  it  may  display  Itself  In  various  ways, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  Individual;  but  magnifi- 
cence is  that  which  has  already  readied  the  highest 


degree  of  superiority  In  every  nari 

Those  who  are  ambitious  lor  earthly 
rarely  in  a  temper  of  mind  to  take  a  lust  view  of  them- 
selves and  of  all  things  that  surround  them ;  they  forget 
that  there  Is  any  thing  above  litis,  in  comparison  with 
which  it  sinks  Into  insignificance  and  meanness; 
4  There  is  a  kind  of  grandeur  aud  respect,  which  the 
meanest  and  most  luslgnificant  part  of  mankind  en- 
deavour lo  procure  in  the  little  circle  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintance.'— Addisok.  The  grandeur  of  Eu- 
ropean courts  Is  lost  in  a  comparison  with  the  magnifir 
cence  of  eastern  princes ,  *  The  wall  of  China  is  one 
of  those  eastern  pieces  of  magnificence  which  makes  a 
figure  even  in  the  map  of  the  world,  although  an  ac- 
count of  it  would  have  been  thought  fabulous,  were  not 
the  wall  itself  extant.'— Addison. 

Grandeur  is  applicable  to  the  works  of  nature  as  well 
as  an,  of  mind  as  well  as  matter ;  magnificence  is  alto- 
gether the  creature  of  art.  A  itrueture,  a  spectacle,  an 
entertainment,  and  the  like,  may  be  grand  or  magnifi- 
cent; but  a  scene,  a  prospect,  a  conception,  and  the 
like,  are  grand,  but  not  magnificent. 


NOBLE,  GRAND. 
Koble,  m  Latin  uobtiis,  from  naeco  to  know,  s  _ 
knowable,  or  worth  knowing ;  grand,  v.  Grandeur. 

JCoble  n  a  term  of  general  Import;  it  simply  implies 
the  quality  by  which  a  thing  is  distinguished  for  excel 
lence  above  other  things :  the  grand  Is,  properly  speak 
lng,  one  of  those  qualities  by  which  an  object  acquires 
the  name  of  noble;  but  there  are  many  noble  objects 
which  are  not  denominated  grand.  A  building  may 
be  denominated  noble  for  (is  beauty  as  well  ss  Its  size ; 
but  a  grand  building  Is  rather  so  called  for  the  expense 
whjclt  is  displayed  upon  it :  nobleness  of  acting  or 
thinking  comprehends  all  moral  excellence  that  rises  to 
a  high  pitch ;  but  grandeur  of  mind  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  such  actions  or  traits  as  denote  an  elevation 
of  character,  tiring  above  all  that  Is  common.  A 
family  may  be  either  noble  or  grand  ;  bat  it  is  noble  by 
Mrth ;  k  is  grand  by  wealth,  and  an  expensive  style  of 
living; 

What  then  worlds 
In  a  fttr  thinner  element  sustata'd, 
And  net  in*  the  same  part  with  greater  skill, 
More  rapid  movement,  and  for  noblest  endsf 

Yoump. 
More  obvious  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  stars, 
The  seals  majestick,  proud  imperial  thrones, 
On  which  angellck  delegates  of  heav'n 
Discharge  high  trusts  of  vengeance  or  of  love, 
To  clothe  In  outward  grandeur  grand  designs  T 

Yocno 
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GREAT,  GRAND,  SUBLIME. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication.  Great  simply  designates  extent;  grand  In- 
cludes likewise  the  idea  of  excellence  and  superiority. 
A  great  undertaking  characterizes  only  the  extent  of 
the  undertaking;  a  grand  undertaking  bespeaks  its 
soperiour  excellence:  great  objects  are  seen  with  faci- 
lity; grand  objects  are  viewed  with  admiration.  It  is 
a  great  point  to  make  a  person  sensible  of  his  faults ; 
il  should  be  the  grand  aim  of  all  to  aspire  after  moral 
and  religious  Improvement ;  *  There  is  nothing  in  this 
whole  art  of  architecture  which  pleases  the  imagina- 
tion, but  as  il  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful.' — Ad- 
dison. '  There  is  generally  in  nature  something  more 
grand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the 
curiosities  of  art.'— Addisok. 

Grand  and  subline  are  both  superiour  to  great ;  but 
the  former  marks  the  dimension  of  greatness ;  the  latter, 
from  the  Latin  subUmis,  designates  that  of  height.  A 
scene  may  be  either  grand  or  sublime;  it  is  grand  as 
it  fills  the  Imagination  with  its  immensity;  It  to  sublime 
as  it  elevates  the  imagination  beyond  the  surrounding 
and  less  Important  objects.  There  Is  something;  grand 
in  the  Bight  of  a  vast  army  moving  forward,  as  it  were, 
by  one  impulse ;  there  is  something  peculiarly  subline 
in  the  sight  of  huge  mountains  and  craggy  dins  of  ice, 
shaped  into  various  fantastlck  forma.  Grand  may  be 
said  either  of  the  works  of  art  or  nature :  sublime  is 
applicable  only  to  the  works  of  nature.  The  Egyptian 
pyramids, or  Che  ocean,  are  both  grand  objects;  a  tem- 
pestuous ocean  is  a  sublime  object.  Grand  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  mind ;  sublime  is  applied  both  to 
the  thoughts  and  the  expressions;  *  Homer  fills  his 
readers  with  sublime  ideas.'— Addisoh.  There  Is  a 
grandeur  of  conception  In  the  writings  of  Milton; 
there  Is  a  sublimity  in  the  Inspired  writings,  which  far 
surpasses  ail  human  productions 


TO  EXPBESS,  DECLARE,  SIGNIFY,  TESTIFY, 
UTTER. 

To  express,  from  the  Latin  exprims  to  press  out,  is 
said  of  whatever  passes  in  the  mind-;  to  declare  (v.  To 
declare)  Is  said  only  of  sentiments  and  opinions.  A 
man  expresses  anger,  Joy,  sorrow,  and  all  the  affections 
In  their  turn ;  he  declares  his  opinion  for  or  against  any 
particular  measure. 

To  express  is  the  simple  act  of  communication,  re- 
sulting from  our  circumstances  as  social  agents ;  to  de 
dare  is  a  speelfick  and  positive  act  that  is  called  for  by 
the  occasion:  the  former  may  be  done  in  private,  the 
latter  is  always  more  or  less  publick.  An  expression 
of  one's  feelings  and  sentiments  to  those  whom  we 
esteem  is  the  supreme  delight  of  social  beings;  the  de- 
elaratisnafwiT  opinions  may  be  prudent  or  imprudent, 
according  to  circumstances.  Words,  looks,  gestures, 
or  movements,  serve  to  express  ; 

Thus  Roman  youth,  deriv'd  from  ruln'd  Troy, 
In  rude  Saturnlan  rhymes  express  their  Joy. 

Drydeh. 

Actions,  as  well  as  words,  may  sometimes  declare.; 
Th*  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  declares, 
What  the  late  ev'n  or  early  morn  prepares. 

Dsyrair. 
Sometimes  we  cannot  express  our  contempt  in  so  strong 
a  manner  as  by  preserving  a  perfect  silence  when  we 
are  required  to  speak;  an  act  of  hostility,  on  the  part 
of  a  nation,  is  as  much  a  declaration  of  war  as  If  it 
were  expressed  In  positive  terms;  'As  the  Supreme 
Being  has  expressed,  and  as  it  were  printed  his  ideas 
In  the  creation,  men  express  their  ideas  in  books.*— 
Addisok. 
On  Mm  confer  the  Poet's  sacred  name, 
Whose  lolly  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

Addison. 
To  express  and  signify  are  both  said  of  words;  but 
express  has  always  regard  to  the  agent,  and  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  the  words.  Signify,  from  signum 
a  sign,  and  facie  to  make,  has  respect  to  the  things  of 
which  the  words  are  made  the  usual  signs:  hence  it  is 
that  a  word  may  be  made  to  express  one  thing  while  it 
signifies  another;  and  hence  it  is  that  many  words, 
according  to  their  ordinary  signification,  will  not  ex- 
ar«M  what  the  speaker  has  hi  his  mind,  and  wishes  to 


communicate:  the  monosyllable  no  signifies  simple 
negation :  but  according  to  tlie  temper  of  the  speaker 
and  the  ciicutnstances  under  which  it  is^pnkun,  it  may 
express  ill  nature,  anger,  or  any  other  bad  passion; 
1  If  there  be  no  cause  expressed,  the  jailer  is  not 
bound  to  detain  the  prisoner.  For  the  law  Judges  In 
this  respect,  salth  sir  Edward  Coke,  like  FeStus  the 
Roman  governour,  that  It  is  unreasonable  to  send  n 
prisoner,  and  not  to  signify  withal  die  crimes  alleged 
against  him.'— Blackstonk. 

To  signify  and  testify ,  like  the  word  express,  arc 
employed  hi  general  for  any  act  of  communication 
otherwise  than  by  words ;  but  express  is  used  in  a 
stronger  sense  than  either  of  the  former.  The  passious 
and  strongest  movements  of  the  soul  are  expressed ; 
the  simple  intentions  or  transitory  feelings  of  the  mi  ml 
are  signified  or  testified.  A  person  expresses  his  Joy 
by  the  sparkling  of  his  eye,  and  the  vivacity  of  his 
countenance ;  he  signifies  his  wishes  by  a  nod ;  he 
testifies  his  approbation  by  a  smile.  People  of  vivid 
sensibility  must  take  care  not  to  exprrss  all  their  feel- 
ings; those  who  expect  a  ready  obedience  from  their 
infer  lours  must  not  adopt  a  haughty  mode  of  signify- 
ing their  will ;  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  an  ingenu- 
ous mind  than  to  testify  its  regard  for  merit  wherever 
It  may  discover  Itself. 

Express  may  be  said  of  all  sentient  beings,  and,  by 
a  figure  of  speech,  even  of  those  which  have  no  sense; 
signify  is  said  of  rational  agents  only.  The  dog  has 
the  most  expressive  mode  of  showing  bis  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  bis  master; 

And  four  fair  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flowV, 

Th'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  pow'r.— Pofk. 
A  significant  look  or  smile  may  sometimes  give  rise  to 
suspicion,  and  lead  to  the  detection  of  guilt ;  <  Com- 
mon life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  significant  expressions, 
by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning,  and  pouting;  and 
dumb  persons  are  sagacious  in  the  use  of  them.'— 
Holder.  To  signify  and  testify,  though  closely  allied 
in  sense  and  application,  have  this  difference,  that  to 
signify  is  simply  to  give  a  sign  of  what  passes  in- 
wardly, to  testify  is  to  give  that  sign  in  the  presence 
of  others.  A  person  signifies  by  letter  his  intention 
of  being  at  a  certain  place  at  a  given  time;  he  testi- 
fies his  sense  of  favours  conferred  by  every  mark  of 
gratitude  and  respect;  '  What  consolation  can  be  had, 
Dryden  has  afforded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to  testify 
his  repentance  (for  his  immoral  writings). '—Johnson. 
Utter,  from  the  preposition  out,  signifying  to  bring 
out,  diners  from  express  in  litis,  that  the  latter  respects 
the  thing  which  is  communicated,  and  the  former  the 
means  of  communication.  We  express  from  the  heart ; 
we  utter  with  the  lips:  to  express  an  uncharitable  aeu- 
timent  is  a  violation  of  Christian  duty ;  to  utter  an 
unseemly  word  is  a  violation  of  good  manners:  those 
who  say  what  they  do  not  mean,  utter,  but  not  ex- 

{trsss  ;  those  who  show  by  their  looks  what  Is  paaaiug 
n  their  hearts,  express  but  do  not  utter; 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
Aa  from  Messed  voices,  uttering  Joy.— Miltom 


SIGN,  SIGNAL. 

Sign  and  signal  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
source  (a.  Mark,  sign),  and  the  latter  is  but  a  species 
of  the  former  ;*  the  sign  enables  us  to  recognise  su  ob- 
ject ;  it  Is  therefore  sometimes  natural :  signal  serves 
to  give  warning ;  it  is  always  arbitrary. 

The  movements  which  are  visible  in  the  counte- 
nance are  commonly  the  signs  of  what  passes  in  the 


The  nod  that  ratifies  the  Will  Divine, 
TOe  faithful,  nVd,  irrevocable  sign, 
This  seals  thy  suit.— Pora. 
The  beat  of  the  drum  lathe  signal  for  soldiers  to  repair 
to  their  post; 
Then  first  the  trembling  earth  the  signal  gave, 
And  flashing  fires  enlighten  all  the  cave.— DavDaif. 
We  converse  with  those  who  are  present  by  sign*; 
we  make  ourselves  understood  by  those  who  are  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  signals. 

*  VldeGirard:  "fllgoe,  signal  * 
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ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


SIGNIFICANT,  EXPRESSIVE. 
The  significant  la  that  which  serves  as  a  sign ;  the 
expressive  is  ibat  which  speaks  out  or  declares:  the 
latter  is  therefore  a  wronger  term  than  the  former:  a 
look  is  significant  when  it  is  made  to  express  an  idea 
that  passes  in  the  mind ;  but  it  Is  expressive  when  it  is 
made  to  express  a  feeling  of  the  heart:  looks  axe  but 
occasionally  significant,  but  the  countenance  may  be 
habitually  expressive.  Significant  is  applied  in  an 
indifferent  sense,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing 
signified;  but  sssratsnw  is  always  applied  to  that 
which  is  good:  a  significant  look  may  convey  a  very 
bad  idea;  '  I  could  not  help  giving  my  friend  the  mer 


lamp. 
good 

we  call 

pressivs  language.'— £chaedsom. 

The  distinction  between  these  words  is  the  same 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  persons:  a  word  is  tigni- 
ficant  of  whatever  it  is  made  to  signify ;  but  a  word  U 
expressive  according  to  the  force  with  which  It  conveys 
an  idea.  The  term  significant*  In  this  cass,  simply  ex- 
plains the  nature ;  but  the  epithet  expressive  charac- 
terizes it  as  something  good :  technical  terms  are  sig- 
nificant only  of  the  precise  ideas  which  belong  to  the 
art ;  most  languages  have  some  terms  which  are  pecu- 
liarly expreestve,  and  consequently  adapted  for  poetry. 

SIGNIFICATION,  MEANING,  IMPORT,  SENSE. 
The  signification  (e.  To  express)  Is  that  of  which 
the  word  is  made  the  sign ;  the  meaning  Is  that  which 
the  person  attaches  to  It ;  the  import  fa  that  which  Is 
imports*  or  carried  Into  the  understanding ;  the  tens* 
Is  that  which  b  comprehended  by  the  sense  or  the  an- 


The  signification  of  a  word  Includes  either  the  whole 
or  the  part  of  what  is  understood  by  it;  *  A  Me  consists 
in  this,  that  it  is  a  false  signification  knowingly  and 
voluntarily  used.'— Sooth.  The  meaning  is  that  which 
the  person  wishes  to  convey  who  makes  use  of  a  word. 
This  may  be  correct  or  Incorrect  according  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  person  explaining  himself;  *  When 
beyond  her  expectation  I  hit  upon  her  meaning,  I  can 
perceive  a  sudden  ekrad  of  disappointment  spread  over 
oer  lace.'— Johhsow.  The  impart  of  a  word  includes 
Its  whole  force  and  value;  *  To  draw  near  to  God  1s 
an  expression  of  awful  and  mysterious  impsrC— 
Blaib.  The  sense  of  a  word  is  applicable  mostly  to 
a  part  of  Its  tignifieatien  ;  *  There  are  two  senses  m 
which  we  may  be  said  to  draw  near,  in  such  s  degree 
as  mortality  admits,  to  God.'— Blur.  The  significa- 
tion of  a  word  is  #xed  by  the  standard  of  custom; 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  changed  by  any  individual :  the 
import  of  a  term  Is  estimated  by  the  various  accepta- 
tions In  which  it  Is  employed:  a  sense  is  sometimes 
arbitrarily  attached  to  a  word  which  Is  widely  different 
from  that  in  which  tt  la  commonly  acknowledged. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  the  true  eigni/Uation  of  every 


word,  orthe  particular  meaning  attached  to  h,  to  weigh 
the  impert  of  every  term,  and  to  comprehend  the  exact 
sense  In  which  it  is  taken.  Every  word  expressing 
either  a  simple  or  a  complex  idea,  lasald  to  have  a  sig- 
nification, though  not  anrawere.  Technical  and  moral 
terms  have  an  import  and  different  senses.  A  child 
learns  the  significations  of  simple  terms  as  he  hears 
them  used ;  a  writer  must  be  acquainted  with  the  fuH 
import  of  every  term  which  he  has  occasion  to  make 
use  of.  The  different  senses  which  words  admit  of 
Is  a  great  source  of  ambiguity  and  confusion  with  illi- 
terate people. 

Signification  and  import  are  said  mostly  of 
words  only ;  sense  m  said  of  words  either  I 
with  each  other,  or  as  belonging  to  some 
we  speak  of  the  signification  of  the  word  boose,  of  the 
impert  of  the  term  love ;  but  the  sense  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  aemse  of  the  author,  the  employment  of 
words  to  a  technical,  moral,  or  physical 


TO  DENOTE,  SIGNIFY,  IMPLY. 

Denote,  In  Latin  donate  or  nets,  from  nsewn,  par- 

liclple  of  asses,  signifies  to  cause  to  know ;  signify, 

from  the  Latin  signnm  a  sign  and  fie  to  become,  is  to 

i  or  be  made  a  sign,  or  guide  for  the  understand- 


ing ;  napfy,  from  the  Latin  implies  to  fold  In,  signifies 
to  fold  or  involve  an  Idea  in  aa  object. 

Denote  la  employed  with  regard  10  things  and  their 
characters;  signify  with  regard  to  the  thoughts  or 
movements.  A  leuer  or  character  may  be  made  to 
denote  any  number,  aa  words  are  made  to  signifp  the 
intentions  and  wishes  of  the  person.  Among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  hleroglyphicks  were  very  much  em- 
ployed  Un  denote  certain  moral  qualities;  in  many  cases 
looks  or  actions  ntU\  signify  more  than  words.  Devices 
and  emblems  of  different  descriptions  drawn  either 
from  fabulous  history  or  the  natural  world  are  likewise 
now  employed  to  denote  particular  circumstances  or 
qualities:  the  cornucopia  denotes  plenty;  the  beehive 
aenstss  industry ;  the  dove  denotee  meekness ;  and  the 
lamb  gentleness :  he  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
signifp  his  wishes  otherwise  than  by  nods  or  sins 
must  expect  to  be  frequently  misunderstood ;  *  Another 
may  do  the  same  thing,  and  yet  the  action  want  that 
air  and  beauty  which  distinguish  it  from  others,  like 
that  Inimitable  sunshine  Titian  is  said  to  have  diffused 


over  his  landscapes,  which  denotes  them 
TAToa.  'Simple  abstract  words  are  need  to  signify 
some  one  simple  idea,  without  much  adverting  to 
others  which  may  chance  to  attend  H.'— Boaxx. 

To  signify  and  tsm/y  may  be  employed  either  as 
respects  actions  or  words.  In  the'  first  case  signify  is 
the  act  of  the  person  making  known  by  means  of  a 
sign,  as  we  signifp  our  approbation  by  a  look :  remfe 
marks  tlie  value  or  force  of  the  action :  oar  assent  m 
implied  In  our  alienee.  When  applied  to  words  or 
marks,  signify  denotee  the  positive  and  established 
act  of  the  thing ;  imply  ■  its  relative  act:  a  word  sig- 
nifies whatever  It  is  made  literally  to  stand  for; it 
implies  that  which  it  stands  for  figuratively  or  morally. 
The  term  house  signifies  that  which  is  constructed  for 
a  dwelling ;  the  term  residence  implies  something  su» 
periourtoahouse.  A  cross, thus,  -^signifies  addition 
In  arithmetick  or  algebra ;  a  long  stroke,  thus,  — , 


frequently  hap 


with  a  break  in  the  text  of  a  work,  n 

is  not  completed.    It  f    ,        w 
which  signify  nothing  particular  la 
be  made  to  imply  a  great  deal  by  the 
,  and  the  connexion; « Words  signify 


whole  sentence  is  not  completed. 

pens  that  words  i 

themselves,  may  I 

tone,  the  manner,  i 

not  Immediately  and  primarily  chinas  thommilvtiT,  but 

the  conceptions  of  the  mind  concerning  things.'— 

Sotrni.     « Pleasure  implies  a  proportlo        ' 

ment  to  the  respective  states  and  conditio 

South. 


I  conditions  of  men.  - 


SIGNIFICATION,   AVAIL,  IMPORTANCE, 
CONSEQUENCE,  WEIGHT,  MOMENT. 

Signify  (v.  7V  signifp)  Is  here  employed  with  regard 
to  events  of  life,  and  their  relative  importance ;  ova* 
(v.  7b  avail)  Is  never  used  other  wise.  That  which  a 
thing  signifies  is  what  it  contains ;  if  it  signifies  no- 
thing, it  contains  nothing,  and  Is  worth  nothing ;  If  It 
signifies  much,  it  contains  much,  or  is  worth  mi 


tat  which  avails  produces :  If  It  avails  nothing  it 
produces  nothing,  Is  of  no  use ;  If  it  avails  much,  it 
produces  or  is  worth  much. 

We  consider  the  end  as  to  its  signification,  and  the 
means  as  to  their  avaiL  Although  h  Is  of  little  or  no 
signification  to  a  man  what  becomes  of  his  remains, 
yet  no  one  can  be  reconciled  to  the  Idea  of  leaving 
them  to  be  exposed  to  contempt ;  words  are  but  too 
often  of  little  snail  to  curb  the  unruly  wins  of  children; 
1  Aa  for  wonders,  what  signifietk  telling  us  of  them  V 
— CcMnaaLAMiK  *  What  avail  a  parcel  of  statutes 
against  gaming,  when  they  who  make  them  conspire 
together  for  the  Infraction  of  them.'—CcMBsanND. 


Importance,  from  ports  to  carry,  signifies  the  carry 

"ring  with,  or  In  Itself;  eonseonente,  from 

-  to  follow,  or  result,  signifies  the  following  ot 


resulting  from  a  thing. 

fTeigkt  signifies  the  fnsntnm  that  the  thing  weighs; 
moment,  from  momentsmx,  signifies  the  force  that  puis 
In  motion. 

Importance  Is  what  things  have  In  themselves ;  they 
may  be  of  more  or  leas  tsysrfsare.  according  to  the 
value  which  is  set  noon  them :  this  may  be  real  or 
•meal ;  It  may  be  estimated  by  the  experience  of  their 
peat  utility,  or  from  the  presumption  of  their  utility 
for  the  future :  the  idea  of  importance,  therefore,  enters 
Into  the  meaning  of  the  other  terms  more  or  leas;  '  He 
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dm  considers  bow  ma  ha  no*  cIom  Mb  life,  wtt 
ted  nothing  of  so  much  uwportauce  as  to  close  it  well.' 
— Jobmsom.  Gwsfueac*  k  the  importance  of  a  thing 
from  in  consequence.  This  term  therefore  Is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  anch  things,  the  conseouenccs  of 
which  may  be  more  immediately  dsjeerued  either  from 
the  aeg lea  or  the  attention :  it  b  of  coueteuence  for  a 
letter  to  go  off  on  a  certain  day,  for  the  annus  of  an  In- 
dividual jnay  be  more  or  less  affected  by  It ;  an  hour's 
delay  aonietimei  in  the  departure  of  a  military  expedi- 
tion may  be  of  loeh  coneeouence  as  to  determine  the 
fate  of  a  battle ; '  The  corruption  of  our  taste  hi  not  of 
equal  conssousnes  with  the  depravation  of  our  virtue.' 
--WanTOX.  The  term  weight  implies  a  positively 
great  degree  of  importance:  Mis  that  importance  which 
•  thing  has  intrinsically  In  itself,  and  which  makes  it 
weigh  in  the  mind :  it  Is  applied  therefore  to  anch 
things  as  offer  themselves  to  .deliberation ;  hence  the 
counsels  of  a  nation  are  always  umghtpf  because  they 
Involve  the  interests  of  so  many ;  'The  finest  works 
of  invention  are  of  very  little  weight,  when  pot  in  the 
balance  with  what  refines  and  exalts  the  rational  mind.' 
— eracTATOE.  Moment  Is  that  important*  which  a 
thing  has  (rod)  the  power  In  itself  to  produce  effects, 
or  to  determine  Interests :  it  Is  applicable,  therefore, 
only  to  such  things  as  are  connected  with  our  pros- 
perity or  happiness :  when  need  without  any  adjunct, 
It  implies  a  great  degree  of  importance,  but  may  be 
modified  in  various  ways;  as  a  thing  of  no  moment, 
or  small  moment,  or  great  moment;  but  we  cannot  say 
with  the  same  propriety,  a  thing  of  small  weighty  and 
still  less  a  thing  of  great  weight ;  It  Is  a  matter  of  no 
small  mome*t  for  every  one  to  choose  that  course  of 
conduct  which  will  stand  the  test  of  a  death-bed 
reflection ;  '  Whoever  shall  review  hit  life,  will  find 
that  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduct  has  been  deter- 
mined by  some  accident  of  no  apparent  moment:— 
Johhsom, 


TJNmFORTANT.mmGNIFIC  A  NT.  IMMATE- 
RIAL, INCONSIDERABLE. 
The  want  of  importance,  of  consideration,  of  signi- 
fication,  and  of  matter  or  substance,  Is  expressed  by 
these  terms.  They  differ  therefore  principally  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  primitives ;  but  they  are  so 
closely  allied  tha*,  they  may  be  employed 
Indillerentiy.    Unimportant  regards 


jf  our  actions :  it  is  unimportant  whether  we  use  I 
or  that  word  In  certain  cases;  'Nlgno  and  Guerre 
made  no  discoveries  of  any  importance**— Roskxtsos. 
Jncoueiaorobto  and  insignificant  respect  those  things 
which  may  attract  notice :  the  former  is  more  adapted 
to  the  grave  style,  to  designate  the  comparative  low 
value  of  things ;  the  latter  la  a  familiar  term  which 
seems  to  convey  a  contemptuous  meaning :  in  a  de- 
scription we  may  say  that  the  number,  the  size,  the 
quantity,  fee.  is  inconsiderable;  In  speaking  of  per- 
sons we  may  say  they  are  ineign{ficant  in  stature,  look, 
talent,  station,  and  the  like ;  or  speaking  of  things,  an 
insignificant  production,  or  an  insignificant  word; 
*  That  the  soul  cannot  be  proved  mortal  by  any  prin- 
ciple of  natural  reason  Is,  1  think,  no  inconsiderable 
point  gained.'— South.  *  As  I  am  insignificant  to  the 
company  in  pubiick  places,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all 
who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance.'— Addisok.  Ja»- 
material  Is  a  species  of  the  unimportant,  which  is  ap- 
plied only  to  mmlllar  subjects ;  it  is  immaterial  whether 
we  so  to-dsy  or  lo-morrow ;  It  Is  immaterial  whether 
we  nave  a  few  or  many ;  *  If  In  the  judgement  of  im- 
partial persons  the  arguments  be  strong  enough  to  con- 
vince an  unbiassed  mind,  it  Is  not  material  whether 
every  wrangling  atheist  will  sit  down  contented  with 
them.'— SnLLiserLSXT. 


TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  PETTY,  FRIVOLOUS, 
FUTILE. 
Tr^rim^.rrtv^botticornefromrrtstfitahaconmwn 
plare  of  resort  where  three  roads  meet,  and  signify 
eoramofl ;  petto  Is  In  French  petit  Hole,  in  Latin  sums 
a  boy  or  minion,  and  the  Hebrew  TID  foolish;  frioo- 


All  these  epithets  characterise  an  object  as  of  Utile 

•  no  value:  trifiing  and  trimial  differ  only  In  degree ; 

the  latter  denoting  a  still  lower  degree  of  value  than 


the  former.  What  Is  trifiing  or  trivial  is  that  which 
does  not  require  any  consideration,  and  may  be  easily 
passed  over  as  forgotten :  trifiing  objections  can  never 
weigh  against  solid  reason ;  tnvial  remarks  only  ex- 
pose the  shallowness  of  the  remarker ;  *  We  exceed 
the  ancients  in  doggerel  humour,  burlesque,  and  all 
the  trivial  erts  of  ridicule.'— Addison.  What  is  pttty 
is  beneath  our  consideration,  it  ought  to  be  disregarded 
and  held  cheap ;  it  would  be  a  petto  consideration  for 
a  minister  of  eiate  to  look  to  the  small  savings  of  a 
a  nmilv;  *  There  Is  scarcely  any  man  without 
mvourite  trifia  which  he  values  above  greater 
attainments;  some  desire  of  pottp  praise  which  he 
cannot  patiently  suffer  to  be  fhistruted.'— Jobkso*. 
What  Is  frivolous  end  futile  Is  disgraceful  for  any 
one  to  consider ;  the  turner  in  relation  to  ait  the  ob- 
jects of  our  pursuit  or  attachment  the  latter  only  In 
regard  to  matters  of  reasoning :  dress  h  a  frivolous 
occupation  when  It  forms  the  chief  bushvw  of  a  ra- 
tional being;  » It  Is  an  endless  and  frivolous  pursuit 
to  act  by  any  other  rule  than  the  care  of  satisfying  our 
own  mind*/— Stsslb.  The  objections  of  freethinkers 
against  revealed  religion  are  as  futile  as  they  are  mis- 
chievous ;  '  Out  of  s  multiplicity  of  criticisms  b>  va- 
rious bands  many  are  sure  to  be  futile.'— Cowrtn. 

SUPERFICIAL,  SHALLOW,  FLIMSY. 
The  superficial  is  that  which  lies  only  at  the  surface  • 
it  Is  therefore  by  implication  the  same  as  the  shallow, 
which  has  nothing  underneath :  shallow  being  a  varia- 
tion of  hollow  or  empty.  Hence  a  person  may  be 
called  either  superficial  or  shallow,  to  Indicate  that  he 
has  not  a  profundity  of  knowledge;  but  otherwise, 
euperficialito  is  applied  to  the  exercise  of  the  thinking 
acuity,  and  shallowness  to  lis  extent  Men  of  free 
sentiments  are  superficial  thinkers,  although  they  mey 
not  have  understandings  more  shallow  than  others. 
Superficial  and  shallow  are  applicable  to  things  as  well 
as  personi :  fiimsy  is  applicable  to  things  only.  Fiimsv 
most  probably  comes  from  flame,  that  b,  flamy,  showy, 
easily  sesn  through.  In  the  proper  sense,  we  may 
speak  of  giving  a  superficial  covering  of  paint  or 
colour  to  a  body ;  of  a  river  or  piece  of  water  being 
of  cotton  or  doth  being  fiimsy.    In  the  Im- 


cast  away  as  worthless. 


proper  sense,  a  survey  or  e  glance  mey  be  superficial 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  superficies  of  things ; 
*  By  much  labour  we  acquire  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  a  few  sensible  objects. '—Blaik.  A  conver- 
sation or  a  discourse  mey  be  shallow,  which  does  not 
contain  a  body  of  sentiment ; 

I  know  thee  to  thy  bottom ;  from  within 
Thy  shallow  centre  to  the  utmost  skin.— Daroxx. 
A  work  or  performance  msy  be  fiimsv  which  has  no- 
thing aolld  in  It  to  engage  the  attention ; 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  fiimsv  lines,— Pore 


SURFACE,  SUPERFICIES. 
Surface,  compounded  of  sur  for  super  and  fact,  Is 
a  variation  of  the  Latin  term  superficies ;  and  yet  tbey 
have  acquired  this  distinction,  that  the  former  is  Uie 
vulgar,  and  the  latter  the  sclentlflck  term:  of  course 
the  former  has  a  more  indefinite  and  general  applies 
tlon  than  the  latter.    A  surface  Is  either  even  or  un 
even,  smooth  or  rough ;  but  the  mathematician  always 
conceives  of  s  plane  superficies  on  which  he  founds  hhi 
operations.    They  are  employed  in  a  figurative  sense 
with  a  similar  distinction ; 
Errours  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow  • 
Be  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 

Darns*. 
*  Those  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  reconciling 
mankind  to  their  present  state  frequently  remind  us 
tbst  we  view  only  the  superficies  of  life.'— Jonxsox. 

TO  EXPLAIN,  EXPOUND,  INTERPRET. 


To  explain  Is  to  mske  plain; 
Latin  exponas  compounded  of  ex  and  pons,  signifies 
to  set  forth  in  detail-,  interpret)  in  Lailn  interprets 
and  interpretee,  compounded  of  inter  and  perCet,  that 
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i.,  Unguas  tongues,  signifies  literally  to  get  the  seme 
of  one  language  by  means  of  another. 

To  explain  to  the  gonerlck  term,  the  rest  are  specifics:: 
to  expound  aod  interpret  are  each  modes  of  explainins;. 
Single  words  or  eentsocee  are  explained ;  a  whole  work, 
or  considerable  parts  of  It,  are  expounded  ;  the  sense  of 
any  writing  or  symbolical  sign  Is  interpreted.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  philologist  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
words  by  a  suitable  definition ;  •  It  to  a  serious  thing  to 
have  connexion  with  a  people,  who  live  only  under 
positive,  arbitrary,  and  changeable  institutions;  and 
these  not  perfected,  nor  supplied,  nor  explainedyby  any 
common  acknowledged  rule  of  moral  science. '—Bunas. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  divine  to  expound  Scripture ; 
On«  meets  now  and  then  with  persons  who  are  ex- 
tremely learned  and  knotty  in  expounding  clear  cases.' 
— Stkklk,  It  is  the  business  of  the  antiquarian  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  old  inscriptions  on  atones,  or 
of  hieroglyphic**  on  buildings ;  *  It  does  not  appear 
that  among  the  Romans  any  man  grew  eminent  by  in- 
terpreting another ;  and  perhaps  it  was  more  frequent 
to  translate  for  exercise  or  amusement  than  for  fame.' 
— Johnson. 

An  explanation  serves  to  assist  the  understanding, 
to  supply  a  deficiency,  aod  remove  obscurity ;  an  ex- 
position is  an  ample  explanation^  in  which  minute 
rticulars  are  detailed,  and  the  connexion  of  events 
the  narrative  ia  kept  up;  it  serves  to  assist  the 
memory  and  awaken  the  attention :  both  the  explana- 
tion and  exposition  are  employed  in  clearing  up  the 
1  of  thin  .--..         ...      . 


lings  aa  they  are,  but  the  interpretation  Is 
more  arbitrary ;  it  often  consists  of  affixing  or  giving 
a  sense  to  things  which  they  have  not  previously  had  : 
hence  It  is  that  the  same  passages  in  authors  admit  of 
different  interpretations,  according  to  the  ciwracler  or 
views  of  the  commentator. 

There  are  many  practical  truths  ia  the  Bible  which 
are  so  plain  and  positive,  that  they  need  no  literal 
explanation:  but  its  doctrines,  when  faithfully  ex- 
pounded, may  be  brought  home  to  the  hearts  and  eon- 
sciences  of  men ;  although  the  partial  interpretations 
of  Illiterate  and  enthusiastic*  men  are  more  apt  to  dis- 
grace than  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion. 

To  explain  and  interpret  are  not  confined  to  what 
Is  written  or  said,  they  are  employed  likewise  with 
regard  to  the  actions  or  men ;  exposition  is,  however, 
used  only  with  regard  to  writings.  The  major  part 
of  the  misunderstandings  and  animosities  which  arise 
among  men,  might  easily  be  obviated  by  a  timely  ex- 
planation; it  is  the  characterisuck  of  good-nature  to 
interpret  the  looks  and  actions  of  men  as  favourably 
as  .possible.  The  explanation  may  sometimes  flow  out 
of  circumstances ;  the  interpretation  is  always  the  act 
of  a  voluntary  and  rational  agent  The  discovery  of 
a  plot  or  secret  scheme  will  serve  to  explain  the  mys- 
terious and  strange  conduct  of  such  as  were  previously 
acquainted  with  it.  According  to  an  old  proverb, 
M  Silence  gives  consent ;"  for  thus  at  least  they  are 
pleased  to  interpret  It,  who  are  interested  in  the  de- 


TO  MISCONSTRUE,  MISINTERPRET. 
Misconstrue  and  misinterpret  signify  to  explain  In 
a  wrong  way ;  but  the  former  respects  the  sense  of  one's 
words  or  the  implication  of  one's  actions :  those  who 
Indulge  themselves  In  a  light  mode  of  speech  towards 
children  are  liable  to  be  misconstrued;  a  too  great 
tenderness  to  the  criminal  may  be  easily  misinterpreted 
into  favour  of  the  crime. 

These  words  may  likewise  be  employed  in  speaking 
of  language  in  general ;  but  the  former  respects  the 
literal  transmission  of  foreign  Ideas  into  our  native 
language ;  the  latter  respects  the  general  sense  which 
one  affixes  to  any  set  of  words,  either  in  a  native  or 
foreign  language:  the  learners  of  a  language  will  un- 
avoidably misconstrue  it  at  limes;  in  all  languages 
there  are  ambiguous  expressions,  which  are  liable  to 
misinterpretation.  Misconstruing  is  the  consequence 
of  ignorance ; 

In  a.v*Ty  act  and  turn  of  life  he  feels 
Pubiiok  calamities  or  household  ills  : 
The  Judge  corrupt,  the  long-depending  cause. 

And  doubtful  Issue  of  misconstrued  laws Prioi. 

Misinterpretation  oT  particular  words  are  oftener  the 
consequence  of  prejudice  and  voluntary  blindness, 


particularly  in  the  explanation  of  the  law  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  '  Some  purposely  misrepresent  or  put  a  wrong 
interpretation  on  the  virtues  of  others.*— AnntsoM. 

DEFINITE,  POSITIVE. 
Definite,  in  Latin  eVjfatfmn,  participle  of  definto, 
compounded  of  do  and  finis,  signifies  that  which  la 
bounded  by  a  line  or  limit;  positive,  in  Latin  posi- 
livus,  from  pons  to  place,  signifies  that  which  to  placed 
or  filed. 

The  understanding  and  reasoning  powers  are  con- 
nected with  what  is  definite;  the  will  with  what  to 
positive.  A  definite  answer  leaves  nothing  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  a  positive  answer  leaves  no  room  for  hesi- 
tation or  question.  It  Is  necessary  to  be  definite  in 
giving  instructions,  and  to  be  positive  In  giving  com- 
mands. A  person  who  to  definite  in  his  proceedings 
with  another,  puts  a  stop  to  aJI  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions ;  *  We  are  not  able  to  jndge  of  the  degree  of  con- 
viction which  operated  at  any  particular  time  upon  our 
own  thoughts,  but  as  it  Is  recorded  by  some  certain 
and  definite  effect.'— Johns  oh.  It  is  necessary  for 
those  who  have  to  exercise  authority  to  be  positive,  in 
order  to  enforce  obedience  from  the  self-willed  and 
contumacious;  'The  Earl  Rivers  being  now  in  his 
own  opinion  on  bis  death-bed,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
provide  for  Savage  among  his  other  natural  children, 
and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  account  of  him.'— 
Johnson. 


DEFINITION,  EXPLANATION. 

A  definition  is  properly  a  species  of  explanation. 
The  former  is  used  scientifically,  the  latter  on  ordinary 
occasions ;  the  former  Is  confined  to  words,  the  latter 
ia  employed  for  words  or  things. 

A  definition  is  correct  or  precise ;  en  explanation  to 
general  or  ample. 

The  definition  of  a  word  defines  or  limits  the  extent 
of  Its  signification  ;  It  is  the  rule  for  the  scholar  in  the 
use  of  any  word ;  *  As  to  politeness,  many  have  at- 
tempted definitions  of  h.  I  believe  it  is  beat  to  be 
known  by  description,  definition  not  being  able  to  com- 
prise it.'"- Loan  Chatham.  The  explanation  of  a 
word  may  include  both  definition  and  illustration :  the 
former  admits  of  no  more  words  than  will  Include  the 
leading  features  In  the  meaning  of  any  term ;  the  latter 
admits  of  an  unlimited  scope  for  diffuseness  on  the 

Krt  of  the  explainer ;  •  If  you  are  forced  to  desire 
rther  Information  or  explanation  upon  a  point,  do  it 
with  proper  apologies  for  the  trouble  you  give.'— Loin 
Chatham.  , 


TO  EXPLAIN,  ILLUSTRATE,  ELUCIDATE. 

Explain,  v.  To  explain,  expound;  illustrate,  In 
Latin  illustratust  participle  o(  HUstro,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  in  and  lustra,  signifies  to 
make  a  thing  bright,  or  easy  to  be  surveyed  and  ex- 
amined ;  elucidate,  in  Latin  elucidates,  participle  of 
elueido,  from  lux  light,  signifies  to  bring  forth  into  the 
light. 

To  explain  Is  simply  to  render  intelligible ;  to  illus- 
trate and  elucidate  ere  to  give  additional  clearness: 
every  thing  requires  to  be  explained  to  one  who  to 
ignorant  of  it;  but  the  best  Informed  will  require  to 
have  abstruse  subjects  illustrated,  and  obscure  sub- 
jects elucidated.  We  always  explain  when  we  illus- 
trate or  elucidate,  and  we  always  elucidate  when  we 
illustrate,  but  not  vice  vered. 

We  explain  by  reducing  compounds  to  simples,  and 
generals  to  particulars ;  '  I  know  I  meant  just  what 
you  explain;  but  I  did  not  explain  my  own  meaning 
so  well  aa  you.'— Pops.  We  illustrate  by  means  of 
examples,  similes,  and  allegorical  figures ;  *  It  is  in- 
deed the  same  system  as  mine,  but  illustrated  with  a 
ray  of  your  own.*— Pops.  We  elucidate  by  commen- 
taries, or  the  statement  of  facta ;  *  If  our  relMous 
tenets  should  ever  want  a  farther  elucidation,  we  shall 
not  call  on  atheism  to  explain  them.*— Bunaa.  Words 
are  the  common  subject  of  explanation;  moral  truths 
require  illustration ;  poetical  allusions  and  dark  paa 
aages  in  writers  require  elucidation.  All  explanations 
given  to  children  should  consist  of  ss  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, so  long  as  they  are  sufficiently  explicit 
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EXPLANATORY,  EXPLICIT,  EXPRESS. 

Explanatory  signifies  containing  or  belonging  lo  ea> 
;/aMti(m  (v.  To  explain);  explicit,  In  Latin  expli- 
catus,  from  expftes  to  unfold,  signifies  unfolded  or  laid 
open;  sxprese}  in  Latin  exprtesue, signifies the same 
as  expressed  or  delivered  in  speciftck  terms. 

The  explanatory  Is  thai  which  is  superadded  lo  clear 
up  difficulties  or  obscurities.  A  letter  is  explanatory 
which  contains  an  explanation  of  something  preceding, 
in  lieu  of  any  tiring  new ;  '  An  explanatory  law  stops 
the  current  of  a  precedent  statute,  nor  does  either  of 
them  admit  extension  aAerwards.'— Bacon.  The  ex- 
plicit is  that  which  of  itself  obviates  every  difficulty; 
in  tzplicit  letter,  therefore,  will  leave  nothing  that 
requires  explanation;  *  Since  the  revolution  the  bounds 
of  prerogative  and  liberty  have  been  better  defined,  the 
principles  of  government  more  thoroughly  examined 
and  understood,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject  more 
explicitly  guarded  by  legal  provisions,  than  In  any 
other  period  of  the  English  history.'— Blackstonx. 
The  explicit  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words ;  the  express 
requites  them  to  be  unambiguous.  A  person  ought  to 
be  explicit  when  he  enters  into  an  engagement ;  he 
ought  to  be  express  when  he  gives  commands,  or  con- 
veys his  wishes;  *I  have  destroyed  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  you  by  the  hands  of  Lucius'  Aruntlus, 
though  it  was  much  too  innocent  to  deserve  so  severe 
a  treatment ;  however,  it  was  your  express  desire  I 
should  destroy  It,  and  I  bsve  complied  accordingly.'— 
Hblmoth  {Latere  of  Cicero). 

TO  EXPOSTULATE,  REMONSTRATE. 

Expostulate,  from  postulo  to  demand,  signifies  to 
demand  reasons  fur  a  thing ;  renwnetrate,  from  sum- 
sirs  to  show,  signifies  to  show  reasons  against  a  thing. 

We  expostulate  in  a  tone  of  authority ;  we  remon- 
strate in  a  tone  of  complaint.  He  who  expostulate* 
passes  a  censure,  and  claims  to  be  heard  ;  he  who  re- 
monstrous  presents  his  case,  and  requests  to  be  heard. 
Expostulation  may  often  be  the  precursor  of  violence: 
remanetranee  mostly  rests  on  the  force  of  reason  and 
representation :  he  who  admits  of  expostulation  from 
an  inferiour  undermines  his  own  authority ;  he  who  is 
deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  is  far  gone  in 
folly :  the  expostulation  Is  mostly  on  matters  of  per- 
sonal Interest ;  the  remonstrance  may  as  often  be  made 
on  matters  of  propriety.  The  Scythian  ambassadors 
expostulated  with  Alexander  against  his  invasion  of 
theitcountry ;  King  Richard  expoetulated  with  Wat 
Tyler  on  the  subject  of  his  insurrection ;  *  With  the 
hypocrite  it  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  expos- 
tulate.'—-Johmoh.  Arubanes  remanetrated  with 
Xerxes  on  the  folly  of  his  projected  Invasion ;  '  I  have 
been  but  a  little  time  conversant  with  the  world,  ye* 
I  have  had  already  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
the  little  efficacy  of  remonstrance  and  complaint.'— 
Jamison. 

TO  UTTER,  SPEAK,  ARTICULATE, 
PRONOUNCE. 

Utter,  from  eat,  signifies  to  put  out ;  that  Is,  to  sand 
forth  a  sound :  this  therefore  Is  a  more  general  term 
than  speak,  which  is  to  niter  an  intelligible  sound. 
We  may  utter  a  groan ;  we  speak  words  only,  or  that 
which  Is  Intended  to  serve  as  words.  To  speak  there- 
fore is  only  a  species  of. utter  once;  a  dumb  man  has 
utterance,  but  not  speech; 

At  each  word  that  my  destruction  utter' d 

My  heart  recoiled.— Otw ax. 

What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  ehange  and  mend, 

But  words  once  spoke,  can  never  be  recali'd. 

Wallsu. 

Articulate  and  pronounce  are  modes  of  speaking , 
to  articulate,  from  articulum  a  joint,  is  to  pronounce 
distinctly  the  letters  or  syllables  of  words ;  which  Is 
the  first  effort  of  a  child  beginnint  to  speak.  It  Is 
of  great  importance  to  make  a  child  articulate  every 
letter  when  he  first  begins  to  apeak  or  read.  To  pro- 
sumacs,  from  the  Latin  pronuncto  to  speak  out  loud,  is 
•  formal  mode  of  speaking. 

A  child  must  first  articulate  the  letters  and  the  syi- 
bibles,  then  he  pronounces  or  sets  forth  the  whole 
word ;  this  is  necessary  before  he  can  speak  to  be  un- 
derstood; •  The  torments  of  disease  caa  sometimes 


only  be  signified  by  groans  or  sobs,  or  tnarticulats 
ejaculations.'— Johnson.  l  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray 
you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you.'— Shaksfkarb. 

TO  SPEAK,  TALK,  CONVERSE,  DISCOURSE. 

Speak,  in  Saxon  specan,  hi  probably  connected  with 
the  German  sprechen  to  speak,  and  breehen  to  break, 
the  Latin  precor  to  pray,  and  the  Hebrew  *p3 ;  talk 
is  but  a  variation  of  tell ;  converee,  v.  Conversation ; 
discourse,  In  Latin  discursus,  expresses  properly  an 
examining  or  deliberating  upon 

The  Idea  of  communicating  with,  or  communicating 
to,  another;  by  means  of  signs,  is  common  in  the  sig- 
nification of  all  these  terms :  to  speak  is  an  indefinite 
term,  specifying  no  circumstance  of  the  action ;  we 
may  speak  only  one  word  or  many ;  but  we  talk  for  a 
continuance :  we  speak  from  various  motives ;  we  talk 
for  pleasure ;  we  converse  for  improvement  or  intel- 
lectual gratification:  we  speak  with  or  to  a  person, 
we  talk  commonly  toothers ;  we  converee  with  others. 
Speaking  a  language  Is  quite  distinct  from  writing; 
publlck  speaking  has  at  all  times  been  cultivated  with 
great  care,  but  particularly  under  popular  governments; 

♦  Falsehood  is  a  speaking  against  our  thoughts.'— 
South.  Talking  is  mostly  the  pastime  of  the  idle* 
and  the  empty;  those  who  think  least  talk  most; 

*  Talkers  are  commonly  vain,  and  credulous  withal ; 
for  be  that  talketk  what  he  knoweth,  will  also  talk 
what  he  knoweth  not'— Bacon.  Conversation  is  the 
rational  employment  of  social  beings,  who  seek  by  an 
Interchange  of  sentiment  to  purify  the  affections,  ai«i 
Improve  the  understanding ; 

Go,  therefore,  half  this  day,  as  friend  with  friend, 

Converee  with  Adam.— Milton. 

Con  tore  alien  Is  the  act  of  many  together;  telle  and 
discourse  may  be  the  act  of  one  addressing  himself  tc 
others:  conversation  loses  Its  value  when  it  ceases  to 
be  general ;  talk  has  seldom  any  value  but  what  tLt* 
talker  attaches  to  it;  the  discourse  derives  Its  value 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  speaker:  conversation  is  adapted  for  mlxeJ 
companies;  children  talk  to  their  parents,  or  to  titiiV 
companions;  parents  and  teachers  discourse  mut 
young  people  on  moral  duties; 

Let  thy  discourse  be  such,  that  thou  mayst  give 

Profit  to  others,  or  from  them  receive.— 1)xnbax. 


TO  BABBLE,  CHATTBRj,  CHAT,  PRATTLE, 

Babble,  in  French  babiller,  probably  receives  Its  oil 
gin  from  the  tower  of  Babel,  when  the  confusion  of 
tongues  took  place,  and  men  talked  unintelligibly  to 
each  other;  chatter,  chat,  is  in  French  caaueL,  Low 
German  totem,  High  German  scknattarn,  Latin  bla- 
tcro,  Hebrew  bata  ;•  prattle,  prate,  in  Low  German 
prolan,  Is  probably  connected  with  the  Greek  fcaise  to 


All  these  terms  mark  a  superfluous  or  Improper  use 
of  speech :  babble  and  chatter  are  onomatopeSas  drawn 
from  the  noise  or  action  of  speaking ;  babbling  denotes 
rapidity  of  speech  which  renders  it  unintelligible; 
hence  the  term  is  applied  to  all  who  make  use'  of  many 
words  to  no  purpose;  'To  stand  up  and  babble  to  a 
crowd  in  an  ale-house,  till  silence  Is  commanded  by  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer,  hi  aa  tow  an  ambition  as  can  taint 
the  human  mind.'— Hawkbiwouth.  Chatter  is  an 
imitation  of  the  noise  of  speech  properly  applied  to 
magpies  or  parrots,  and  figuratively  to  a  corresponding 
vldous  mode  of  speech  in  human  beings; 

Some  birds  there  are  who,  prone  to  noise, 

Are  hlr'd  to  silence  wisdom's  voice; 

And,  sklil'd  to  chatter  out  the  hour, 

Rise  by  their  emptiness  to  power.— Mooas. 

The  vice  of  babbling  Is  most  commonly  attached  to 
men.  that  of  chattering  to  women;  the  babbler  talks 
much  to  impress  others  with  his  self-importance;  the 
chatterer  is  actuated  by  self-conceit,  and  a  desire  to 
display  her  volubility :  the  former  cares  not  whether 
be  Is  understood ;  the  latter  cares  not  If  she  be  but 
heard. 

Chattering  Is  harmless,  if  not  respectable :  the  win- 
ter's fireside  invites  neighbours  to  assemble  and  chat 
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away  many  an  boor  wMeh  might  etkerwtn  hang 
heavy  on  band,  or  be  •pant  less  inoffensively  j 
Sometimes  I  dress,  with  women  tit, 
And  thai  away  the  gloomy  lit— Gain. 
CUM*g  b  the  practice  of  adults ;  nrnuUng  "J  Pip- 
ing that  of  children ;  the  one  innocently,  the  other  im- 
pertinently :  the  yretttW  of  babes  bat  an  taterest t  far 
every  feeling  mind,  but  for  pareau  it  to  one  of  their 
highest  enjoyments; 
Now  Mows  the  surly  north,  and  chills  throughout 
The  stuTntng  regions ;  while  by  stronger  charms 
Than  Circe  tfer  or  fell  Medea  brew'd, 
Bach  brook  that  wont  to  prattle  to  Its  banks 
Lies  all  beeUIl'd.— AansTaoao. 
Prating  U  the  consequence  of  Ignorance  and  childish 
aesuaiptioo:  a  prattler  basall  the  unaffected  gayetyof 
an  ttncontamlnated  mind ;  a  prsXsr  is  forward,  obtru- 
sive, and  ridiculous  j 

My  prudent  counsels  prop  the  state; 

Magpies  were  never  known  10  writ*.— Moans. 

TALKATIVE,  LOQUACIOUS,  GARRULOUS. 
TsJJkatiec  Implies  ready  or  prone  to  tmlk  {v.  7> 
sees*) ;  Jeewaeisn*,  from  lognor to  speak  or  talk,  has 


_w - -w inlng;  gemlsns,  In  Latin  fer- 
rates, from  gsrrio  to  blab,  signines  prone  Jo  tell  or 


These 


reproachful  epithets  differ  principally  In  the 
To  tola  b  allowable  and  consequently  It  Is 


idly,  which  Implies  always  an  Immo- 
Ity  to  tstt,  is  always  bad,  whether 
iflectatlon  or  an  idle  temper:  and  gnr- 
fmm.,  ..  -bos  from  the  excessive  desire  of  com- 

municating, is  a  falling  that  is  pardonable  only  In  the 
aged,  who  have  generally  much  to  tell ;  *  Every  ab- 
surdity has  a  champion  to  defend  It;  for  errour  to 


-i,HS  "«"■  -*«=»• 
rulitm,  which  arises 

o  tit 

« ,  .jas  a  champtoi 

alwayo  talkative.'— Goldsmith. 
TbersHes  onl 

JLoOUadSUS^ 

Fbas'd  with  that  social,  sweet  gmrmhtf, 
The  poor  disbanded  vet'ran*s  sole  deugnl. 


Tberslles  only  clamour'd  In  the  throng, 
JUe/uadsu*,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue.— Po». 


UNSPEAKABLE,  INEFFABLE 
ABLkTlNEXPB— 


TJNUTTEE- 
LB. 


rosls,  from  the  Lada  /sr  to 
meaning;  but  **• 


VnsfsnkahU  and  Jae/nl 
epeak,  have  precisely  the 

ntakabU  is  said  of  objects  m  general,  particularly  of 
that  which  Is  shove  human  conception,  and  surpasses 
the  power  of  language  to  describe ;  as  the  *m 
set*  goodness  of  God;  (The  vast  difference  of 
nature  from  ours  makes  the  difference  between  them  so 
vnspsoaa*  Jy  great.*— South.  IncfahU  hi  said  of  snefa 
objects  as  cannot  be  painted  In  words  with  adequate 
force,  as  the  insfskU  sweetness  of  a  person's  look : 
4  The  influences  of  the  Divine  nature  enliven  the  mind 
with  inefabU  Joy.1— 8otrrn.  VnuttembU  and  inex- 
pressible arc  extended  in  their  signification  to  that 
which  is  incommunicable  by  eigne  from  one  being  to 
another;  thus  grief  to  unuUsrsbls  which  it  Is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  sufferer  by  any  sounds  to  bring 
home  to  the  feelings  of  another;  grief  hi  imszprtssibls 
which  Is  not  to  be  expreemd  by  looks,  or  words,  or  any 
signs.  Wwrttor«A/flUUieTeforesrjr^nedonlytotheln 
dividual  who  wishes  to  give  mOsrenso;  inexpressible 
may  be  said  of  that  which  Is  to  be  expressed  concern- 
ing others :  our  own  pains  are  unnUerebls ;  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  peiwjo's  countenance  Is  MsspressiM* ; 
Nature 


all  monstrous,  ell  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  unnllsrask— Miltom. 
The  evil  which  lies  lurking  under  a  temptation  is  In- 
tolerable and  exesnres  siM*.'— Bouts. 

CONVERSATION,  DIALOGUE,  CONFERENCE, 
COLLOQUY. 
CennersetUn  denotes  the  net  of  holding  censers*. 
iialegne,  in  French  dielsgnr,  Latin  disUgus,  Greek 
itdXsY**  compounded  of  ouk  and  Aeyss,  signifies  a 
speech  between  two;  eea/srencs,  (torn  the  Latin  sen 


and  /ere  to  put  together,  signifies  eonatOdnc  togethet 
on  subjects;  ceUeeuf,  n  Latta  esilsewis^  frucn  eel  or 
sen .and  leaner  to  epeak,  slgnines  the  act  of  talking  b> 

Oen  is  always  eouMthjag  actually  heed 

_  two  or  more  persons;  a  disUsgns  Is  mostly 

flctttious,  and  written  as  If  spoken:  any  number  of  . 

persons  may  take  part  in  a  csavsrsottea;  but  a  dta- 

tsfusalwaya  refers  to  the  two  persons  who  are  ex- 

pressly  engaged :  a  eeneersoiaeu  may  be  desultory,  la  4 

which  each  takes  his  part  at  pleasure;  a  dinUgus  hi 

formal,  In  which  there  wUl  always  be  reply  and  re-f 
■_. ,_.  ^  ^  jjyi 


the  Individual  present;  a  dteisfusmuet  alwayac 
of  express  words:  a  prince  boms  frequent  eenssren 
(tm  with  Ins  ministers  on  affairs  of  state;  *  f  And  so 
much  AraMck  and  Persian  to  read,  that  all  mv  leisure  in 
a  morning  Is  hardly  sufficient  for  n  thousandth  nan  of 
the  reading  that  would  be  agreeable  and  useful,  as  I 
wish  to  be  a  match  In  esuecrsatwu  with  the  learned 
natives  whom  I  happen  to  meet.'— Bin  Wm.  Jonas. 
Cicero  wrote  dieisguss  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and 
many  later  writers  have  adopted  the  dialogue  form  as 
a  vehicle  far  con veylngtheir  sentiments ;  *  Aniengnehe 
Is  written  In  rhyme,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  Dryden'c  plays.  The  per- 
sonages are  imperial,  but  the  dislogns  is  often  domes- 
tick,  and  therefore  ousoeptlbleof  ssndmenfs  accossmo. 
dated  to  familiar  lnctdeota.'--Jon*soM.  A  csu/ereae* 
Is  a  species  of  cenversetien ;  a  colleen*)  is  a  species  of 
dialogue :  a  conversation  is  indefinite  as  lo  the'i  ' ' 
or  the  parties  engaged  In  it;  a  inference  in  - 
subjects  and 


to  particular  subjects  and  descriptions  of  { 
ceaeersorien  Is  mostly  occasional;  a  conference  Is 
always  specifically  appointed :  acenver*  otieu  is  mostly 
on  indifferent  matters,  a  conference  la  mostly  on  na- 
tionsl  or  publick  concerns.  Ilea  bxM  a  caaeervntisn  as 
friends;  they  hold  a  conference  as  ministers  of  state; 

*  The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  8aiaa  abounds 
with  sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  suitable 
to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers.'— Aomson. 

The  dialogue  naturally  limits  the  number  lo  two; 
the  coUeeuv  Is  indefinite  as  to  number:  there  may  ba 
iinUgwu  therefore  which  are  not  eetteeuass ;  but  every 
eolUfug  may  be  denominated  a  moicjh*;  'The  doss 
of  this  divine  crtUfug  (between  the  rather  and  the 
Son)  with  the  bymn  of  Angels  that  follow,  are  won 

*  ImuUfidaadpoerJcaL'— Aomsou. 


ANSWER,  REPLY,  REJOINDER,  RESPONSE 
wfnsiMr,  In  Baxon  arndsvatm  and  eeren,  Goth,  eererd 
outward,  German  mtaurrt,  compounded  of  ant  or  mnt* 
against,  and  wcrt  a  word,  signines  a  word  used  against 
or  in  return  for  another;  replm  comes  from  the  French 
repltener,  Latin  replieo  to  unfold,  signifying  to  unfold  or 
enlarge  upon  by  way  of  explanation ;  rejein  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  jeta.  signifying  to  Join  or  add  la  re- 
turn ;  rupwnt;  In  Latin  refa«mrits,  participle  of  r* 
nondeo,  compounded  of  rs  and  speedss,  signines  to 
declare  or  give  a  sanction  to  in  return. 

Under  alt  these  terms  is  Included  the  Idea  of  using 
words  in  return  for  other  words.  An  answer  is  given 
to  a  Question ;  a  rtplg  b  made  to  an  assertion ;  a  rv 
joinder  w  made  to  a  reply ;  a  re»«as*  b  made  la  ac- 
cordance with  the  words  of  another. 

One  answers  either  for  the  purpose  of  anVmatloa 
assent.  Information,  or  contradiction ; 
The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake, 
The  mellow  bulflnch  answers  from  the  grove. 

Thomsox. 
We  always  rseJy,  or  rejoin,  in  order  to  explain  or  con- 
fute ;  *  He  again  took  some  time  to  consider,  and  civilly 
rsptisd,  "  ld©>— » If  you  do  agree  with  roe,**  rejstMd 
I,  "In  acknowledging  the  complaint,  tell  me  If  you  will 
concur  in  promoting  the  cure. ' '— C0Mb»rlas».  Re- 
sponse* are  made  by  way  of  assent  or  connrmation, 
andsoesetunes  in  the  case  of  oracular  answers  by  wsy 
of  information;  '  Lacedwreon,  always  disposed  to  con- 
trol  the  growing  eoneequence  of  her  nelghbcmrm,  and 
sensible  of  ihebed  poncy  of  her  mts  menenres,  had 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  folly  of  exeelttug  Hlpatoson  the 
'  ■-■"  of  the Pythla.*— Cvmsbblapd     hit 


Impolite  not  to  answer  when  we  are  addressed : 
meats  art  mslnistnsd  by  the  alternate  rsnlMs  sad 
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rajotnders  of  two  nartlea  ;  »«■•  *«vu  «■(«>  **= 

Mod  to  die  pleasure  and  improvement  of  society :  the 
rwpfiww  io  the  liturgy  are  peculiarly  calculated  to 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  tbom  who  take  a  part  la  the 
devotion. 

An  earner  may  be  either  epoken  or  written;  repln 
and  rejoinder  are  need  In  personal  diamine  only ;  a 
response  may  be  eaid  or  rang. 

RETORT,  REPARTEE. 
Retort,  from  re  and  toranoo  to  twist  or  tarn  back,  to 
recoil,  is  anlU-natured  reply:  report*, from  the  word 
port,  ehminee  a  emert  reply,  a  ready  taking  one's  own 
part.  The  retort  le  always  in  answer  ton  censure,  ob- 
jection, or  argument  against  a  thing, for  which  one  re- 
turns a  Ilka  censure ;  'Those  who  have  so  vehemently 
urged  the  dangers  of  an  active  life,  have  made  use  of 


may  be  retorted  upon  themselves.*— 
Jobssob.  The  repartee  le  commonly  In  aaswer  to  the 
wit  of  another,  where  one  returns  wit  for  wit;  'Henry 
IV.  of  France  would  never  be  transported  beyond  him- 
aelf  with  eholef,  but  he  would  pom  by  any  thing  with 
some  94mm  tot.'— Howai*.  In  the  acrimony  of  dis- 
putes it  m  common  to  hear  retort  upon  retort  to  an  end- 
lam  extent ;  the  vivacity  of  discourse  is  sometimes 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  quick  report**  of  thorn  who 
take  a  part  in  It.  There  is  nothing  wasting  in  order  to 
make  a  rstsrt,  but  the  dtoposttion  to  aggravate  one  with 
whom  we  are  offended ;  the  talent  for  repartee  is  alto- 
geihec  a  natural  endowment  which  does  not  depend  in 
any  degree  upon  the  will  of  the  Individual 

FACETIOUS,  CONVERSABLE,  PLEASANT, 

JOCULAR,  JOCOSE. 

All  these  epithets  designate  that  companionable  qua- 

Hty  which  consists  in  liveliness  of  speech.    Jfasttsas, 

hi  Latin  facetus,  may  probably  come  from  for  to 

* ,  denoting  the  vereailllty  with  which  a  person 
I  use  of  his  words ;  ceaesrseele  is  literally  able  to 
hold  axonveisatiou;  pleasant  (v.  Agreeable)  alanines 
making  ourselves  pleasant  witli  othenuor  them  pleased 
with  ue;  jocular,  after  the  manner  of  a  joke;  jocose, 
using  or  having  joke*. 

Facetious  may  be  employed  either  for  writing  or 
conversation;  the  rest  only  in  conversation :  the  /see* 
tsene  man  deals  In  that  kind  of  discourse  which  may 
excite  laughter;  *  I  have  written  nothing  since  I  pub- 
llehed,  except  a  certain  facetious  history  of  John 
Gilpin.'— Co  wren.  A  conversable  man  may  Instruct 
as  well  as  amuse; 

But  here  my  lady  will  object, 

Your  intervals  of  time  to  spend, 

With  so  conversable  a  friend, 

It  would  not  signify  a  pis 

Whatever  climate  you  were  in,— Swift. 
The  pleasant  man  says  every  thing  In  a  plsasent  man- 
ner;  hie  s-Jtaseafry  even  on  the  moat  delicate  subject 
is  without  offence ;  *  Aristophanes  wrote  to  please  the 
multitude ;  bualeasenrrtef  are  coarse  and  Impolite.'— 
Waston.  The  person  speaking  hi /seese;  the  tiling 
said,  or  the  manner  of  saying  it,  Is  teenier ;  it  is  not 
for  one  to  be  always  jocose,  although  soma 
may  assume  a  jocular  air  when  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  be  serious; 

Thus  Venue  snorts, 

When,  erueUy  joeeee, 

She  ties  the  fatal  noose, 
And  binds  unenualsto  the  braaen  yokes.— Cmaaon. 
4  Pope  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocular  with  ser- 
vanto  or  infertours.'— Johhson.  A  man  Is  focctisms 
from  humour ;  be  le  ecmeroobU  by  means  of  informa- 
tion ;  be  indulges  himself  m  occasional  pleasantry,  or 
allows  bimselr  to  be  jocose.  In  order  to  enliven  conver- 
sation; a  useful 


All  these  terms  denote  a  set  form  of  words  directed 
or  supposed  to  be  directed  to  some  person :  an  address 
In  this  sense  ie  always  written,  but  the  re*t  are  really 
spoken  or  supposed  to  be  so;  *  When  Louis  of  France 
bad  lost  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  the  addresses  to  him 
at  that  time  were  fuH  of  his  fortitude.'— Hoenas.  A 
speech  le  to  general  that  which  is  addressed  Ins  formal 
manner  to  one  person  or  more;  *  Every  circumstance 
in  their  speeches  and  actions  is  with  Justice  and  deli- 
cacy adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak  and  act'— An- 
oisom  sa  Milton.  An  harangue  is  a  noisy,  tumultuous 
mooch  addressed  to  many ;  'There  is  scarcely  a  ciiy  in 
Greet  Britain  but  has  one  of  this  tribe  who  takes  it 
into  his  protection,  and  on  the  market  days  harangues 
the  good  people  or  the  place  with  aphorisms  and  re- 
cipes.'—PuAaoa  en  Quacks.  An  oration  Is  a  solemn 
speech  for  any  purpose ;  *  How  cold  and  unaffecting  the 
beet  oration  m  the  world  would  be  without  the  proper 
ornamenta  of  voice  and  gesture,  there  are  two  remark- 
able Instances  in  the  case  of  Ligarins  and  that  of  Mito.* 
— -Swir*. 

Addresses  are  frequently  east  up  to  the  throne  by 
publick  bodies.  Speeches  In  Parliament,  like  Aoraa^aes 
at  elections,  are  often  little  better  than  the  crude  eva- 


sions of  party  spirit  The  orations  of  Democtbe 
snd  Cicero,  which  have  been  so  Justly  admired, 
celved  a  polish  from  the  correcting  hand  of  their 
authors,  before  they  were  communicated  to  the  pun- 
lick. 

Addressee  of  thanks  are  occasionally  preeented  to 
persons  in  high  stations  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
eipiem  n  eenseof  their  merits,  blscostomaryforthe 
Ring  to  deliver  eaasease  to  both  bouses  of  Parliament 
at  their  opening.  In  all  popular  go  veiiuueirts  there  Is  a 
set  of  persona  who  have  a  trick  of  making  harangues 
to  timpopumce,  In  order  to  render  tittmdlssstisfledwUh 
the  men  la  power.  Funeral  orations  are  commonly 
spoken  over  the  grave. 

TO  ACCOST,  SALUTE,  ADDRESS. 

Accost.  In  French  aecester,  hi  compounded  of  as  or  ad, 
and  the  Latin  eseta  a  rib  or  aide,  signifying  to  come  by 
the  side  of  a  person;  salute.  In  Latin  solute,  from 
solus  health,  signifies  to  bid  good  speed;  odeVste,  In 
French  addresser,  is  compounded  of  ad  and  dresser, 
from  the  Latin  dtrext,  preterit  of  dtrigo  to  direct  or 
apply,  signifying  to  direct  one's  discourse  to  a  person. 

We  accost  a  stranger  whom  we  casually  meet  by  the 
way ;  we  saints  our  friends  on  meeting  them ;  we  ad- 
eVsttlndlh«rent  persons  in  company.  Curiosity  or  con- 
venience prompt  men  to  accost;  'When  ^Eneas  la 
sentby  Virgil  to  the  shades,  he  meets  Dido,  the  Queen  of 
Oaithage,  whom  his  perfidy  had  hurried  to  the  grave ; 
he  accosts  her  with  tenderness  and  excuses,  but  the 
lady  turns  away  like  Aiax  la  mute  disdain.'— Jonn- 
aon.    Good-will  or  Intimacy  prompt  men  to  salute 


address  each  other.    Rude  people  accost  every  one 


whom  they  meet;  familiar  people  < 

whom  they  are  barely  acquainted;  Impertinent  people 


euoVess  those  with  whom  they  have  no 


obejs, 
Mntni 


sometimes  conveyed  \n  jocular 


ADDRESS,  SPEECH,  HARANGUE,  ORATION. 
Address,  e.  To  address  ;  if  seal,  from  speak,  signifies 
toe  thing  spoken ;  harangue  probably  conies  from  arm 
an  altar,  where  harangnes  need  to  be  delivered ;  era- 
teen,  from  the  Latin  ore  to  beg  or  entreat,  signifies  that 
which  is  said  by  way  of  entreaty. 


imi    . 

the  way, 

when  another  soon  eddreoetd 


by  the  multitude  of  eager  salutations. 

civilities  with  hesitation  and 

*  I  still  continued  to  stand  In 

scarcely  strength  to  walk  farther, 

"       rfmelnf 


We  must  assert  by  speaking;  but  we  may  saints  by 
Igns  as  well  as  words ;  and  address  by  writing  as  wall 
abyi-    " 


SALUTE,  SALUTATION,  GREETING. 
Sctuto  and  sahotation,  from  the  Latin  same,  signifies 


literally  wishing  health  to  a  person ;  greeting 
from  the  German  grtusen  to  kiss  or  salute. 

Basuts  respects  the  thing,  and  seJkretfea  the 
giving  the  selafs;  a  estate  may  consist  either  of  a 
word  or  an  action ;  *  Strabo  te  to  us  he  aaw  the  auiue 
of  Menmoa,  which,  according  to  the  poets,  salntsd  the 
morning  eun,  every  day,  at  Its  first  rising,  with  an  bar* 
monhms  sound-V-Parmuux.  Salutation*  peas  from 
one  friend  to  another ;  '  Jceephus  makes  mention  of  a 
Manaken  who  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  one 
time  meeting  with  Herod  among  Ms  school  fellows 
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I  him  with  tbto  M/afarim,  «Hall,  King  of  the 
Jews." •— Pride aux.  The  eelutc  may  be  either  direct 
or  Indirect;  the  salutation  \s  always  direct  and  per- 
gonal: guns  are  fired  by  way  of  a  ealmte;  bows  are 
given  in  the  way  of  a  $aiutalion;  greeting  is  a  fami- 
liar kind  of  salutation,  which  may  be  given  vocally  < 
la  writing; 

Not  only  those  I  nam'd  I  there  shall  greet, 
But  my  own  gallant,  virtuous  Gato  meet. 

Dbnhajc. 

ELOCUTION,  ELOQUENCE,  ORATORY, 
RHETORICS. 

Elocution  and  eloquence  are  derived  from  the  saa 
Latin  verb  eloquor  to  speak  out ;  oratory,  from  ere  to 
Implore,  signifies  the  art  of  making  a  set  speech. 

Elocution  consists  in  the  manner  of  delivery ;  elo- 
quence in  the  matter  that  is  delivered.  We  employ 
elocution  in  repeating  the  words  of  another;  we  em- 
ploy eloquent*  to  express  our  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
logs.  Elocution  to  requisite  for  an  actor;  eloquence 
form 


Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  renown. 
And  the  sweet  accents  of  the  peaceful  gown, 
Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choice, 
To  laugh  at  follies  or  to  lash  at  vice.— Dkybkn. 
Athena  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourtsh'd,  since  mule— Miltoh. 
Kloqvence  lies  in  the  person ;  it  is  a  natural  gift: 
oratory  lira  in  the  mode  of  expression ;  it  to  an  acquired 
art ;  *  As  harsh  and  irregular  sounds  are  not  harmony, 
so  ntJiher  is  banging  a  cushion  eretsrjr.'— Swift. 
Nutoriek,  from  pk*  to  speak,  is  properly  the  theory  of 
tha  i  art  of  which  oratory  is  the  practice.    But  the  term 
root* rick  may  be  sometimes  employed  in  an  Improper 
seme  for  the  display  of  oratory  or  scientlnck  speaking. 
Eteruencc  speaks  one's  own  feelings ;  It  comes  from 
the  *:eart,  and  speaks  to  the  heart :  oratory  is  an  imi- 
tative art ;  it  describes  what  Is  felt  by  another.    Hke- 
torit  k  Is  the  affectation  of  oratory;  '  Be  but  a  person 
in  credit  with  the  multitude,  be  shall  be  able  to  make 
pope'nr  rambling  stuff  pass  for  high  rketorick  and 
moving  preaching.*— South. 

An  afflicted  parent,  who  pleads  for  the  restoration  of 
her  child  that  has  been  torn  from  her,  will  exert  her 
olcquen&i ;  a  counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  his  client,  will  employ  oratory  ;  vulgar  par- 
tisans are  full  of  rketorick. 

Eloquence  often  consists  In  a  look  or  an  action ; 
oratory  most  always  be  accompanied  with  language. 
There  is  a  dumb  eloquence  which  is  not  denied  even 
to  the  brutes,  and  which  speaks  more  than  all  the 
Judied  graces  of  speech  and  action  employed  by  the 
rator ; 
His  infant  softness  pleads  a  milder  doom, 
And  speaks  with  all  the  eloquence  of  tears.— Haras. 
Between  eloquence  and  oratory  there  is  the  same 
distinction  as  between  nature  and  art :  the  former  can 
never  be  perverted  to  any  base  purposes ;  it  always 
speaks  tiuth:  the  latter  will  as  easily  serve* the  pur- 
poses of  falsehood  as  of  truth.  The  political  partisan, 
who  paints  the  miseries  of  the  poor  in  glowing  lan- 
guage and  artful  periods,  may  often  have  oratory 
enough  to  excite  dissatisfaction  against  the  govern- 
ment, without  having  eloquence  to  describe  what  he 
really  feels. 

EFFUSION,  EJACULATION. 
Effusion  signifies  the  thing  poured  out,  and  ejacu- 
lation the  thing  ejaculated  or  thrown  out,  both  indi- 
cating a  species  of  verbal  expression ;  the  former  either 
by  utterance  or  In  writing,  the  latter  only  by  utter- 
ance. The  effusion  is  not  so  vehement  or  sudden  as 
the  ejaculation  ;  the  ejaculation  is  not  so  ample  or  dif- 
fuse as  the  effueion ;  effusion  is  seldom  taken  in  a  good 
sense ;  ej  iculation  runty  otherwise.  An  effusion  com- 
monly flows  from  a  heated  imagination  uncorrected 
by  the  judgement ;  it  is  therefore  in  general  not  only 
Incoherent,  but  extravagant  and  senseless :  an  ejacu- 
lation is  produced  by  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  but 
never  without  reference  to  some  particular  circum- 
stance. Enthusiasts  are  full  of  extravagant  effusions ; . 
contrite  sinners  will  often  express  their  penitence  in  I 


pious  ejaculations ; '  Brain-  sick  ophtiators  please  them- 
selves iu  nothing  but  the  ostentation  of  their  own  ex* 
temporary  effusions.* — Soots.  *AU  which  prayers 
of  our  Saviour's  and  others  of  like  brevity  are  properly 
such  as  we  call  ejaculations.*— Bourn. 

WORD,  TERN,  EXPRESSION. 

*  Word  is  here  the  generick  term ;  the  other  two  arc 
specifics.  Every  term  and  expression  Is  a  word;  but 
every  moral  is  not  denominated  a  term  or  expression. 
Language  consists  of  words;  they  are  the  connected 
sounds  which  serve  for  the  communication  of  thought. 
Term,  from  terminus  a  boundary,  signifies  any  word 
that  has  a  speciflek  or  limited  meaning ;  expression 
(v.  To  express)  signifies  any  word  which  conveys  a 
forcible  meaning.  Usage  determines  words;  science 
fixes  terms  ;  sentiment  provides  expressions.  The 
purity  of  a  style  depends  on  the  choice  of  words;  the 
precision  of  a  writer  depends  upon  the  choice  of  iris 
Unas  ;  the  force  of  a  writer  depends  upon  the  aptitude 
of  his  expressions. 

The  grammarian  treats  on  tin  nature  of  words;  tin 
philosopher  weighs  the  value  of  scientlnck  serais;  tin 
rhetorician  estimates  the  force  of  expressions.  The 
French  have  coined  many  new  words  since  tin  revo- 
lution ;  terms  of  art  admit  of  no  change  after  tin  sfcjni- 
Acation  is  fuUy  defined ;  expressions  vary  according 
to  the  connexion  in  which  they  are  introduced ; 
As  all  words  in  few  letters  live, 
Thou  to  few  words  all  sense  dost  give.— Cowlst. 
1  The  use  of  the  word  minister  is  brought  down  to  the 
literal  signification  of  it,  a  servant ;  for  now,  to  ssrve 
and  to  minister,  servile  and  ministerial,  are  terms  equi- 
valent. * — Soots.  *  A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  natu- 
rally receives  this  form  of  the  antithesis,  because  it  Is 
designed  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which  recalls 
It  more  easily  by  the  help  of  such  contrasted  axpres- 


VERBAL,  VOCAL,  ORAL. 
Verbal^  from  verbum  a  word,  signifies  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  spoken  word ;  oral,  from  0$  the  mouth,  sfeai- 
fies  by  word  of  mouth ;  and  vocal,  from  vox  the  voice, 
signifies  by  the  voice :  the  two  former  of  these  words 
are  used  to  distinguish  speaking  from  writing ;  the 
latter  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  the  voice  from  any 
other  sounds,  particularly  In  singing :  a  verbal  meesags 
Is  distinguished  from  one  written  on  a  paper,  or  in  a 
note ;  *  Among  all  the  northern  nations,  shaking  of 
hands  was  held  necessary  to  bind  the  bargain,  a  cus- 
tom which  we  still  retain  In  many  verbal  contracts.'— 
Blackstohb.  Oral  tradition  is  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  banded  down  to  posterity  by  means  of 
books ;  *  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  Instruction  was 
commonly  oral.*— -Johnson.  Vocal  musick  is  distin- 
guished from  instrumental;  vocal  sounds  are  more 
harmonious  than  those  which  proceed  from  any  other 


Forth  came  the  human  pair, 
And  Joln'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice.— Milton. 

VOTE,  SUFFRAGE,  VOICE. 

Vote,  in  Latin  votun,  from  voveo  to  vow,  is  very  pro- 
bably derived  from  vox  a  voice,  signifying  the  voice 
that  is  raised  In  supplication  to  heaven ;  suffrage,  in 
Latin  evffraghtn,  is  in  all  probability  compounded  of 
sub  and /range  to  break  out  or  declare  for  a  tiling; 
voice  is  here  figuratively  taken  for  the  voice  that  is 
raised  In  favour  of  a  thing. 

The  vote  is  the  wish  Itself,  whether  expressed  or 
not ;  a  person  has  a  vote,  that  is,  the  power  of  wish- 
ing :  but  the  suffrage  and  the  voice  are  the  wish  that 
is  expressed ;  a  person  elves  his  suffrage  or  his  voice. 

The  vets  is  the  settled  and  fixed  wish ;  it  Is  that  by 
which  the  most  important  concerns  in  life  are  ieter- 

The  popular  eels 
Inclines  here  to  continue.— Milton. 
The  suffrage  to  a  vote  given  only  in  particular  cases ; 
1  Reputation  is  commonly  lost,  because  it  never  was 

*  Guard:  " Terme, expression  ' 
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^JW.._ ,  and  was  conferred  at  first,  not  by  the  «tf- 
*«*»  of  criticism,  but  by  the  fondness  of  friendriiip.' 
—Johnson.    The  esies  it  a  partial  or  occasional  with, 
expressed  only  in  matters  of  minor  importance ; 
I  *vo  no  words. 
My  voice  is  in  my  sword !  Thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out.— Shaksfbahb. 
Bat  sometimes  it  may  be  employed  to  denote  the  pub- 
Uck  opinion; 
That  something 's  ours  when  we  from  lift  depart, 
This  all  conceive,  ali  feel  It  at  the  heart ; 
The  wise  of  leam'd  antiquity  proclaim 
This  truth ;  the  puUick  votes  declares  the  same. 

Jbnxns. 

The  vote  and  voice  are  given  either  for  or  against  a 
person  or  thing ;  the  suffrage  is  commonly  given  in  fa- 
vour of  a  person:  in  all  publlck  assemblies  the  majority 
Df  vote*  decides  the  question ;  members  of  Parliament 
are  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people;  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  wifl  every  executor  bos  a  voice  in  ail  that 
hi  transacted. 

LANGUAGE,  TONGUE,  SPEECH,  IDIOM, 
DIALECT. 

Language,  from  the  Latin  lingua  a  tongue,  signifies, 
tike  the  word  tongue,  that  which  is  spoken  by  the 
tongue ;  speech  is  the  act  or  power  of  speaking,  or  the 
thing  spoken;  idiom,  in  Latin  idioma,  Greek  Wtoua, 
from  tttos  proprius  proper  or  peculiar,  signifies  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  speaking ;  dialect,  in  Latin  dialectus, 


Greek  itdXtKnicoc,  from  iiaXfyoueH  to  speak  In  a  dis- 
tinct manner,  signifies  a  distinct  mode  of  speech. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  manner  of  expressing  our 
thoughts,  but  under  different  circumstances.  Lan- 
guage Is  the  most  general  term  in  its  meaning  and  ap- 
plication; it  conveys  the  general  idea  without  any 
modification,  and  is  applied  to  other  modes  of  expres- 
sion, besides  that  of  words,  and  to  other  objects  besides 
persons :  the  language  of  the  eyes  frequently  supplies 
the  place  of  that  of  the  tongue ;  the  deaf  and  dumb 
use  the  language  of  signs;  birds  and  beasts  are  sup- 
posed to  have  their  peculiar  language  ; 

Nor  do  they  trust  their  tongue  alone, 
But  speak  a  language  of  their  own.— Swift. 
On  the  other  hand,  tongue,  speech,  and  the  others,  are 
applicable  only  to  human  beings.  Language  is  either 
written  or  spoken ;  but  a  tongue  is  conceived  of  mostly 
as  a  something  to  be  spoken ;  and  epeech  is,  in  the 
strict  sense,  that  only  which  Is  spoken  or  uttered.  A 
tongue  is  a  totality,  or  an  entire  assemblage,  of  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  expressions ;  it  comprehends  not 
only  words,  but  modifications  of  meaning,  changes  of 
termination,  modes  and  forms  of  words,  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  syntactical  rules ;  a  tongue  therefore  com- 
prehended, In  the  first  instance,  only  those  languages 
which  were  originally  formed :  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  are  in  the  proper  sense  tongues :  but  those  which 
are  spoken  by  Europeans,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the 
former,  commonly  bear  the  general  denomination  of 
languages;  *  What  if  we  could  discourse  with  people 
of  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth  in  their  own  mother 
tongue  7  Unlets  we  know  Jesus  Christ,  also,  we  should 
be  lost  for  ever.*— Bbvbridob. 

Speech  is  an  abstract  term,  implying  either  the  power 
of  uttering  articulate  sounds,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
gift  of  speech,  which  is  denied  to  those  who  are  dumb ; 
or  the  words  themselves  which  are  spoken,  as  when 
we  speak  of  the  parts  of  speech;  or  the  particular  mode 
.  of  expressing  one's  self,  as  when  we  say  that  a  man  is 
known  by  his  speech;  *  When  speech  is  employed  only 
as  the  vehicle  of  falsehood,  every  man  must  disunite 
himself  from  others.'— Johnson.  Idiom  and  dialect 
are  not  property  a  language,  but  the  properties  of  lan- 
guors :  the  idiom  is  the  peculiar  construction  and  turn 
of  a  language,  which  distinguishes  it  altogether  from 
others ;  tt  is  that  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  language,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it ;  *  The 
language  of  this  great  poet  is  sometimes  obscured  by 
old  words,  transpositions,  and  foreign  idioms.' — Addi- 
son. The  dialect  is  that  which  is  engrafted  on  a  law 
guage  by  the  inhabitants  of  particular  parts  of  a 
country,  and  admitted  by  its  writers  and  learned  men 
to  form  an  incidental  part  of  the  language ;  Is  the  dia- 
lects which  originated  with  the  Ionian*,  the  Athenians, 


the  ASoltana,  and  were  afterward  amalgamated  into 
the  Greek  tongue ;  as  also  the  dialects  ot  the  High  and 
Low  German  which  are  distinguished  by  similar  pecu- 
liarities; 'Eveiy  art  has  its  dialect,  uncouth  and  un- 
grateful to  all  whom  custom  has  not  reconciled  to  its 
sound.1— Joua  son. 

Languages  simply  serve  to  convey  the  thoughts: 
tongues  consist  of  words  written  or  spoken:  speech 
consists  of  words  spoken  *  idioms  are  the  expression 
of  national  manners,  customs,  and  turns  of  sentiment, 
which  are  the  most  difficult  to  be  transferred  from  one 
language  to  another:  dialects  do  not  vary  so  much  in 
the  words  themselves,  as  in  the  forms  of  words;  they 
are  prejudicial  to  tbe  perspicuity  of  a  language,  but 
add  to  its  harmony. 

DICTtON,  STYLE,  PHRASE,  PHRASEOLOGY. 
Diction,  from  the  Latin  dteCis,  saying,  is  put  for  the 
mode  of  expressing  ourselves;  style  comes  from  the 
Latin  stylus  the  bodkin  with  which  the  Romans  both 
wrote  and  corrected  what  they  had  written  on  their 
waxen  tablets :  whence  the  word  has  been  used  for  the 
manner  of  writing  in  general;  pkrasc,ln  Greek  fo&W* 
from  <bpaXp  to  speak ;  and  phraseology  from  Qpdoic. 
and  \iyoc,  both  signify  the  manner  of  speaking. 

Diction  expresses  much  less  than  style :  the  former 
is  applicable  to  the  first  efforts  of  learners  in  composi- 
tion ;  the  latter  only  to  the  original  productions  of  a 
matnred  mind.  Erroura  In  grammar,  false  construction, 
a  confused  disposition  of  words,  or  an  improper  appli- 
cation of  them,  constitutes  bad  diction ;  but  the  niceties, 
the  elegancies,  the  peculiarities,  and  tbe  beauties  of 
composition,  which  mark  the  genius  and  talent  of  tbe 
writer,  are  what  Is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
style.  Diction  Is  a  general  term,  applicable  alike  to 
a  single  ventence  or  a  connected  composition  ;  style  if 
used  in  regard  to  a  regular  piece  of  composition. 

As  diction  u  a  term  of  inferlour  import,  it  is  of  course 
mostly  confined  to  ordinary  subjects,  and  style  to  the 
productions  of  authors.  We  should  speak  of  a  person's 
diction  in  his  private  correspondence,  but  of  his  style 
in  his  literary  works.  Diction  requires  only  to  be  pu  re 
and  clear;  'Prior's  diction  is  more  his  own  than  that 
of  any  among  the  successors  of  Dryden.' — Johnson. 
Style  may  likewise  be  terse,  polished,  elegant,  florid, 
poetick,  sober,  and  the  like ;  *  I  think  we  may  say  with 
Justice,  that  when  mortals  converse  whh  their  Creator, 
they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  in  that  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.*— Addison. 

Diction  m  said  mostly  In  regard  to  what  is  written ; 
phrase  and  phraseology  are  said  as  often  of  what  is 
spoken  as  what  is  written ;  as  that  a  person  has  adopted 
a  strange  phrase  or  phraseology.  The  former  respects 
single  words;  the  latter  comprehends  a  succession  of 
phrases  ; 

Rude  am  I  in  speech, 
And  little  blest  with  the  tod  phrase  of  speech. 

SUA.KSPKA.RB. 

1 1  was  no  longer  able  to  accommodate  myself  to  the 
accidental  current  of  my  conversation;  my  notions 
grew  particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my  phraseology 
formal  and  unfashionable.'— Johnson. 


DICTIONARY,  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Dictionary,  from  the  Latin  dictum  a  saying  or  word, 
Is  a  register  of  words ;  encyclopmdia,  from  the  Greek 
ivKvkXoxaiSeta  or  lv  in  kvkXos  and  raiiela  learning, 
signifies  a  register  of  things. 

The  definition  of  words,  with  their  various  changes, 
modifications,  uses,  acceptations,  and  applications,  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  a  dictionary ;  » If  a  man  that 
lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  world 
again,  he  would  really  want  a  dictionary  to  help  him 
to  understand  his  own  language.'— Tillotson.  The 
nature  and  property  of  things,  with  their  construction, 
uses,  powers,  fee  are  the  proper  subjects  of  an  eit- 
cyclopojdia ;  •  Every  science  borrow  from  all  the  rest, 
and  we  cannot  attain  any  single  one  without  the  en- 
cyclopedia: — Glan  villi.  A  general  acquaintance 
with  all  arts  and  sciences  as  far  as  respects  the  use  of 
technical  terms,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
classical  writers  in  the  language,  are  essential  for  the 
composition  of  a  dictionary;  an  entire  acquaintance 
with  all  the  minutia)  of  every  art   and  science  la 
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requisite  for  the  composition  of  an  oncydoponU*.  A 
■ingle  Individual  nay  qualify  himself  for  toe  talk  of 
writing  a  dictionary;  but  the  universality  and  diver 
eity  of  knowledge  contained  in  an  sucvcJepne-ia  render 
U  necessarily  the  work  of  many. 

A  dictionary  has  been  extended  in  its  application  to 
any  work  alpbabeticaHy  arranged,  as  biographical, 
medical,  botanical  dutionarieo,  and  the  like,  but  still 
preserving  this  distinction,  that  the  dictionary  always 
contains  only  a  general  or  partial  illustration  of  the 
subject  proposed,  while  the  encyclopedia  embraces  the 
whole  circle  of  science. 

DICTIONARY,  LEXICON.  VOCABULAKT, 
GLOSSARY,  NOMENCLATURE. 

Dictionary  (v.  Dictionary)  is  a  general  term.  LexA- 
con  (torn  Aiys)  to  say,  vocabulary  from  vox  a  word,  Woe- 
eery  from  gloss  to  explain,  and  nomenclature  from 
nomen,  are  ail  species  of  the  dictionary. 

Lexicon  is  a  species  of  dictionary  as. 
plied  to  the  dead  languages,  A  Greek  or 
con  is  distinguished  from  a  dictionary  of  the  French 
or  Baalish.  A  vocabulary  is  a  partial  kind  of  diction- 
ary which  may  comprehend  a  simple  list  of  words, 
with  or  without  explanation,  arranged  in  order  or  otner- 


A  gloooary  is  an  explanatory  vocaonlary,  which 

tonly  serves  to  explain  the  obsolete  terms  employed 

in  any  old  author.    A  nomenclature  Is  literally  a  list  of 


commonly 


names,  and  in  particular  reference  to  proper  aa 

TURGID,  TUMID,  BOMBA8TICK. 
Turgid  and  tumid  both  signify  swollen,  but  they  dif- 
fer in  their  application :  turgid  belongs  to  diction,  as  a 
turgid  style ;  tumid  is  applicable  to  the  water  and  other 
objects,  as  the  tumid  waves.  Bombo*tics\  from  bombyn 
a  kind  of  cotton,  signifies  puffed  up  like  cotton,  and  is, 
like  turgid,  applicable  to  words;  but  the  bombastiok 
Includes  the  sentiments  expressed :  turgiditf  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  mode  of  expression.  A  writer  Is  turgid 
who  expresses  a  simple  thought  in  a  lofty  lau 
a  person  is  bombaotick  who  deals  in  large  words 
traduces  high  sentiments  In  common  discourse. 


DIFFUSE,  PROLIX 

Both  mark  defects  of  style  opposed  to  brevity.  Dif- 
fuse,  in  Latin  difusus,  participle  of  diffnndo  to  pour 
out  or  spread  wide,  marks  the  quality  of  being  ex- 
tended in  space;  prolix,  ia  French  proline,  changed 
from  prolaxus,  signifies  10  let  loose  in  a  wide  space. 

The  diffuse  Is  properly  opposed  to  the  precise;  the 
prolix  to  the  concise  or  laconics.  A  diffuse  writer  is 
tend  of  amplification,  he  abounds  la  epitbem,  tropes, 
figures,  and  illustrations;  the  prolix  writer  Is  fond  of 
circumlocution,  minute  details,  and  trifling  particulars. 
Diffueenese  Is  a  fault  only  in  degree,  and  according  to 
circumstances ;  prolixity  is  a  positive  fault  at  all  times. 
The  former  leads  to  the  use  of  words  unnecessarily ; 
the  latter  to  the  use  of  phrases  as  well  as  words  that 
are  altogether  useless:  the  diffuse  style  baa  too  much 
of  repetition ;  the  proUx  style  abounds  In  tautology. 
Diffuseness  often  arises  from  an  exuberance  of  Ima- 
gination ;  prolixity  from  the  want  of  imagination ;  on 
the  other  hand  the  former  may  be  coupled  with  great 
superficiality,  and  the  latter  with  great  solidity. 

Gibbon  and  other  modern  writers  have  fallen  Into 
■  the  error  of  diffuseness.  Lord  Clarendon  and  msny 
English  writers  preceding  him  are  chargeable  with  pro - 
natty ;  '  Few  authors  are  more  clear  and  perspicuous 
on  the  whole  than  Archbishop  Tlllotson  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
precision ;  they  are  loose  and  diffuse.'— Blmb.  *  I  look 
upon  a  tedious  talker,  or  what  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  a  story-teller,  to  be  much  mora  insuffer- 
able than  a  prolix  writer.'— Stulx. 

SENTENCE,  PROPOSITION,  PERIOD,  PHRASE. 

Sentence,  in  Latin  scateatia,  b  but  a  variation  of 
sentiment  (v.  Opinion);  proposition,  v.  Proposal: 
period,  in  Latin  period***  Greek  uvplooos,  from  ncpi 
about  and  boot  way,  signifies  the  circuit  or  round  of 
words,  which  renders  the  sense  complete;  phrase, 
from  the  G*eek  fo55*  to  speak,  signifies  the  words  ut- 


The  sentence  consists  of  any  words  which  convey 

sentiment ;  the  proposition  consists  of  the  thing  sst 
before  the  mind,  that  Is,  either  before  our  own  minds 
or  the  mindshf  others;  hence  the  term  sentence  turn 
more  especial  regard  to  the  form  of  words,  and  the 
proposition  to  the  matter  contained;  4 Some  expect  la 
letters  pointed  sentences  and  fbtelble  j>«ri«f*.'— Job*- 
son.  *  In  1417,  h  required  all  the  eloquence  and  au- 
thority of  the  famous  Gershon  to  prevail  upon  the , 
council  of  Constance  to  condemn  this  preportteou,  thai 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  assassination  is  a  virtue 
more  meritorious  in  a  knight  than  a  squire/— Ro»«bt 
sow.  Sentence  and  proposition  are  both  used  techni- 
cally or  otherwise  :  the  former  in  grammar  and  rhetoric*, 
the  latter  in  logick.  The  sentence  is  simple  and  com- 
plex ;  the  proposition  n  universal  orharticular.  Peru* 
and  phrase,  like  sentence,  are  forms  of  words,  but  they 
are  solely  so,  whereas  the  sentence  depends  on  the 
connexion  of  ideas  by  which  it  is  formed ;  we  speak 
of  sentences  either  as  to  their  structure  or  their  send 
meat;  hence  the  sentence  is  either  grammatical  or 
moral ;  *  A  sentence  may  be  defined,  a  moral  Instruc- 
tion couched  in  a  few  words.'— Baooara.  Tht  period 
regards  only  the  structure ;  It  neither  well  or  ill- tuned, 
long  or  short,  it  is  in  fact  a  complete  sentence  from 
one  full  stop  to  another;  'Periods  are  beautiful  when 
they  are  not  too  long.'— Baa  Joasoa.  The  nam 
parses  denotes  the  character  of  the  words ; 


la  angry  jmraee  the  angry  pennons  glow. 


Hence  It  Is  either  vulgar  or  polite,  kUa 

the  sentence  most  consist  of  at  least  two  words  to  make 

sense;  it* phrase  may  be  a  single  word  or  otherwise 

SILENCE,  TACITURNITY. 
*  The  Latins  have  the  two  verbs  sties  and  faces; 
the  former  of  which  Is  interpreted  by  some  to  shmlfy 
to  cease  to  speak:  ami  dm  latter  not  to  bee^  to  speak: 
others  maintain  the  direct  contrary.  According  to  the 
present  use  of  the  words,  silence  expresses  lees  than 
taciturnity:  the  silent  man  does  not  speek;  ttetadcara 
......  inn    The Launs designated  the 


silence  by  the  epithet  of  taciturno  as- 

Silence  Is  either  occasional  or  habitual;  h  may  arise 
from  circumstances  or  character  *  taciturnity  Is  mostly 
habitual,  and  springs  from  disposition.  A  loquacious 
man  may  be  silent  If  be  has  no  one  to  apeak  to  him, 
and  a  prudent  man  wDl  always  be  silent  where  he 
finds  that  speaking  would  be  dangerous;  a  taciturn 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  may  occasionally  make  an 
effort  to  speak,  but  he  never  speaks  without  an  effort 

jeaes  Is  habitual,  It  does  n 

b  character;  but  taciturnity  i 
source  In  a  vicious  temper  of  the  mind.    A  oUsnt  man 


When  silence  is  habitual,  It  does  not  sprint 
onamlable  character;  but  taciturnity  has  always  its 
source  In  a  vicious  temper  of  the  mind.    A  silent  man 
may  frequency  contract  a  habit  of  silence  from  thought- 
fulness,  modesty,  or  the  fear  of  offending:  a  man  is 
taciturn  only  from  the  sullenness  and  gloominess  of 
his  temper    Habits  of  retirement  render  men  silent; 
eavagee  seldom  break  their  silence ;  company  will  not 
correct  taciturnity,  but  rather  increase  it.    The  ob- 
server Is  necessarily  silent;  if  bespeaks,  It  Is  only  in 
order  to  observe:  the  melancholy  man  is  naturally  ta- 
citurn ;  if  he  speaks,  it  hi  with  pain  to  himself.  8eneca 
says,  talk  little  with  others  and  much  with  yourself; 
the  silent  man  observes  this  precept ;  the  tscftnrnmaa 
exceeds  It; 
Silence  Is  the  perfectest  herald  of  Joy : 
I  were  but  little  happy,  If  I  could  say  bo w  much. 
SauaanABa. 
'Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  in  absolute oOence 
tor  a  long  novitiate.    I  am  far  from  approving  such  a 
taciturnity:  but  I  highly  approve  the  end  and  intent  of 
Pythagoras4  mJuncrionZ—OaxTiuji. 

SILENT,  DUMB,  MUTE,  SPEECHLESS. 
Not  speaking  Is  the  common  Idea  Included  In  the 
Cation  of  these  terms,  which  differ  either  la  the 
silent  (v.  Silent)  is  alro- 
'  enn,  stpi  nosing  little 
We  may  be 


i  or  the  circumstance: 
r  an  irk 
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b  we  will  not  apeak,  or  we  may  be  sileni  became 
we  cannot  speak ;  but  la  distinction  from  the  otber 
terms  it  is  always  employed  in  the  formercese.  Some- 
times it  is  also  used  figuratively  to  denote  sending  forth 
no  sound; 

And  Jnst  before  the  confines  of  the  wood, 

The  gliding  Lethe  leads  her  silent  flood. 

Drtdm. 
Dumb,  from  the  German  dumm  stupid  or  Idiotick,  de- 
notes a  physical  incapacity  to  speak :  hence  persons  are 
said  to  be  born  dumb  ;  they  may  likewise  be  dumb  from 
temporary  physical  causes,  as  from  grief,  shame,  and 
the  like ;  or  a  person  may  be  struck  dumb ;  'The  truth 
of  It  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the  nation  would  be 
■truck  dumb  were  this  fountain  of  discourse  (party 
Uea)  dried  up.'— Addison. 

'T  la  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement  all. 
Thomson. 
Mute,  in  Latin  mutus,  Greek  pvirbf  from  uita  to  shut, 
signifies  having  a  shut  mouth,  or  a  temporary  disability 
to  speak  from  arbitrary  and  incidental  causes:  hence 
the  office  of  mutes,  or  of  persons  who  engage  not  to 
•peak  for  a  certain  time ;  and,  in  like  manner,  persons 
are  said  to  be  mats  who  dare  not  give  utterance  to 
their  thoughts; 

JOuU  waa  his  tongue,  and  upright  stood  his  hair. 

1>RYDKH. 

Long  stats  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  stall; 
His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh. 

Drtdeh. 

Speechless,  or  void  of  speech,  denotes  a  physical  inca- 
pacity to  speak  from  incidental  causes;  as  when  a 
person  falls  down  speechless  in  an  apoplectick  fit,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  violent  contusion ; 

Bat  who  can  paint  the  lover  as  he  stood, 
Pierc'd  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
Speechless,  und  fix'd  in  all  the  death  of  wo. 

Thomsoh. 

TO  SPEAK,  SAY,  TELL. 

Speak,  v.  To  speak ;  say,  in  Saxon  seegan,  German 
sagen,  Latin  seco  or  sequor,  changed  into  dico,  and 
Hebrew  mw  to  vociferate;  tell,  in  Saxon  taellan,  Low 
German  teUan,  etc.,  la  probably  an  onomatopela  in 
language. 

To  speak  may  simply  consist  in  uttering  an  articu- 
late sound ;  but  to  say  is  to  communicate  some  idea 
by  means  of  words :  a  child  begins  to  speak  the  mo- 
vent it  opens  its  lips  to  utter  any  acknowledged  sound ; 
but  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  can  say  any  thing :  a 
Derson  is  snld  to  speak  high  or  low,  distinctly  or  indis- 
tinctly;  but  he  says  that  which  b  true  or  false,  right  or 
Wrong :  a  dumb  man  cannot  speak ;  a  fool  cannot  say 
any  thine  that  Is  worth  hearing :  we  speak  languages, 
we  speak  sense  or  nonsense,  we  speak  intelligibly  or 
unintelligibly;  but  we  say  what  we  think  at  the  time. 
In  an  extended  sense,  speak  may  refer  as  much  to  sense 
as  to  sound ;  but  then  it  applies  only  to  general  cases, 
and  say  to  particular  and  passing  circumstances  of  life: 
it  la  a  great  abuse  of  the  gift  of  speech  not  to  speak  the 
truth ;  It  is  very  culpable  in  a  person  to  say  that  he  will 
do  a  thing  and  not  to  do  it 

To  say  and  tell  are  both  the  ordinary  actions  of  men 
In  their  daily  intercourse ;  but  say  is  very  partial,  It 
may  comprehend  single,  unconnected  sentences,  or  even 
single  words:  we  may  say  yes  or  no;  but  we  tell  that 
which  is  connected,  and  which  forms  more  or  less  of  a 
narrative.  To  say  is  to  communicate  tbat  which 
passes  in  onr  own  minds,  to  express  our  ideas  and 
feelings  as  they  rise ;  to  tell  is  to  communicate  events 
or  circumstances  respecting  ourselves  or  others:  it  is 
not  good  to  let  children  say  foolish  tilings  for  the  sake 
of  talking;  it  is  still  worse  for  them  to  be  encouraged 
in  telling  every  thing  they  hear :  when  every  one  is 
allowed  to  say  what  he  likes  and  what  he  thinks,  there 
will  commonly  be  more  speakers  than  hearers ;  those 
who  accustom  themselves  to  ull  long  stories  impose  a 
tax  upon  others,  which  Is  not  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of 
their  company. 

Men's  reputations  depend  upon  what  others  say  of 
them ;  reports  are  spread  by  means  of  one  man  telling 
another;  '  He  that  questioned  much  shall  learn  much, 
and  content  much  for  be  shall  give  occasion  to  those 


whom  he  asketh  to  please  themselves  in  speaking.'— 
Bacon. 

Say,  Yorke  (for  sure,  if  any,  thou  canst  tell). 
What  virtue  is,  who  practise  it  so  well. 

JXNYNS. 


NEWS,  TIDINGS. 
Jfetos  Implies  any  thing  new  that  is  related  or  clrcu 
lated ;  but  tidings,  from  tide,  signifies  that  which  flows 
In  periodically  like  the  tide,  and  comes  in  at  the  mo- 
ment the  thing   happens.     News  is  unexpected;  it 
serves  to  gratify  idle  curiosity;  'I  wonder  that  in  the  * 
present  situation  of  affaire  you  can  take  pleasure  in 
writing  any  thing  but  news*— Spectator,    'lading* 
are  expected ;  they  serve  to  allay  anxiety ; 
Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  father  bore 
The  tidings  that  his  heart  with  anguish  tore. 

Falconbe. 
In  time  of  war  the  pubJIck  are  eager  after  news;  and 
they  who  have  relatlvea  in  the  army  are  anxious  to 
have  tidings  of  them. 

TO  REPEAT,  RECITE,  REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 

The  idea  of  going  over  any  words,  or  actions,  la 
common  to  all  these  terms.  Repeat,  from  the  Latin 
repeto  to  seek,  or  go  over  again,  is  the  general  term 
Including  only  the  common  idea.  To  recite,  rehearse 
and  recapitulate,  are  modes  of  repetition,  conveying 
each  some  accessory  Idea.  To  rectu  is  to  repeat  in  a 
formal  manner ;  to  rehearse  is  to  repeat  or  recite  by 
way  of  preparation ;  to  recapitulate  is  to  repeat  in  a 
minute  and  speclfick  manner.  We  repeat  both  action* 
and  words ;  we  recite  only  words :  we  repeat  single 
words,  or  even  sounds ;  we  recite  always  a  form  ot 
words:  we  repeat  our  own  words,  or  the  words  of  an- 
other ;  we  rscite  only  the  words  or  another :  we  repeat 
a  name ;  we  recite  an  ode,  or  a  set  of  verses :  we  repeat 
for  purposes  of  general  convenience ;  we  recite  for  the 
convenience  or  amusement  of  others ;  we  rehearse  for 
some  specific*:  purpose,  either  for  the  amusement  or 
instruction  of  others :  we  recapitulate  for  the  instrue 
tion  of  others.  One  repeats  tbat  which  he  wishes  to 
be  heard ; 

I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 

Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

DaToiK 
A  piece  of  poetry  Is  recited  before  a  company 
*  Whenever  the  practice  of  recitation  was  disused,  the 
works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perished  with 
the  authors,'— Johhboh.  A  piece  Is  rehearsed  in  prir 
vale,  which  Is  intended  to  be  recited  in  publick ; 

Now  take  your  turns,  ye  muses,  to  rehearse 

His  friend's  complaints,  and  mighty  magick  verse. 

Davoxa 
One  recapitulates  the  general  heads  of  that  which  we 
have  already  spoken  In  detail ;  '  The  parts  of  a  Judge 
are  to  direct  the  evidence  to  moderate  length,  repetition, 
or  impertinency  of  speech,  to  recapitulate,  select,  and 
collate  the  material  points  of  that  which  has  been 
said.'— Bacon.  A  master  must  always  repeat  to  his 
scholars  the  instruction  which  he  wishes  them  to  re- 
member ;  Homer  is  said  to  have  recited  his  verses  in 
different  parts;  players  rehearse  their  different  parts 
before  they  perform  In  publick;  ministers  recapitulate 
the  leading  points  In  their  discourse. 

To  repeat  is  commonly  to  use  the  same  words;  to 
recite,  to  rehearse,  and  to  recapitulate,  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  any  verbal  sameness.  We  repeat  lite- 
rally what  we  hear  spoken  by  another;  but  we  recite 
and  rehearse  events;  and  we  recapitulate  in  a  concise 
manner  what  has  been  uttered  In  a  particular  manner. 
An  echo  repeats  with  the  greatest  possible  precision; 
Homer  recites  the  names  oral!  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
leaders,  together  with  the  names  and  account  of  their 
countries,  and  the  number  of  the  forces  which  they 
commanded ;  Virgil  makes  JSneas  to  rehearse  before 
Dido  and  her  courtiers  the  story  of  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  his  own  adventures;  a  judge  recapitulate* 
evidence  to  a  jury. 

To  repeat,  recite,  and  recapitulate  are  employed  in 
writing,  as  well  as  In  speaking;  rehearse  is  only  a 
mode  of  speaking.    It  Is  sometimes  a  beauty  in  style  to 
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repeat  particular  word*  on  certain  occasion*;  an  Me- 
torian  finds  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  principal 
events  of  any  particular  period. 

EEPETITION,  TAUTOLOGY. 
Repetition  Is  to  tautology  as  the  genus  to  the  species : 
the  latter  being  a  species  of  vicious  repetition.  There 
may  be  frequent  repetitions  which  are  warranted  by 
necessity  or  convenience ;  but  tautology  Is  that  which 
nowise  adds  to  either  the  sense  or  the  *>und.  A  repe- 
tition may,  or  may  not,  consist  of  literally  the  same 
words ;  but  tautology,  from  the  Greek  ravrb  the  same, 
and  \6yos  a  word,  supposes  such  a  sameness  in  ex- 
pression, as  renders  the  bonification  the  same.  In  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  there  are  some  repe- 
titions, which  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  worship;  in 
most  extemporary  prayers  there  is  much  tautology, 
that  destroys  the  religious  enect  of  the  whole ;  •  Thai 
is  truly  and  really  tautology,  where  the  same  thing  is 
repeated,  though  under  never  so  much  variety  of  ex- 
pression.'—-South. 

TO  RELATE,  RECOUNT,  DESCRIBE. 
Relate,  in  Latin  relatus,  participle  of  referro.  sig- 
nifies to  bring  that  to  the  notice  of  others  which  has 
before  been  brought  to  our  own  notice ;  recount  is  pro- 
perty to  count  again,  or  count  over  again ;  describe, 
from  the  Latin  scribo  to  write,  is  literally  to  write 
-down. 

The  Idea  of  giving  an  account  of  events  or  circum- 
stances is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  differ  in 
the  object  and  circumstances  of  the  action.  Relate  is 
said  generally  of  all  events,  both  of  those  which  con- 
cern others  as  well  as  ourselves ; 
O  Muse !  the  causes  and  the  crimes  relate, 
What  goddess  was  provok'd,  and  whence  her  hate. 

Davos*. 
Recount  is  said  particularly  of  those  which  concern 
ourselves,  or  in  which  we  are  interested ; 
To  recount  Almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice  T 

MlLTON. 

Those  who  relate  aU  they  hear  often  relate  that  which 
never  happened ;  it  is  a  gratification  to  an  old  noldier 
to  recount  all  the  transactions  in  which  he  bore  a  part 
during  the  military  career  of  his  early  youth.  Events 
are  related  that  have  happened  at  any  period  of  time 
immediate  or  remote ;  one  recounU  mostly  those  things 
-which  have  been  long  passed:  in  recounting,  the 
memory  reverts  to  past  scenes,  and  counts  over  all 
that  has  deeply  interested  the  mind.  Travellers  are 
pleased  to  rtlate  to  their  friends  whatever  they  have 
seen  remarkable  In  other  countries ;  the  recounting  of 
our  adventures  In  distant  regions  of  the  globe  has  a 
peculiar  Interest  for  ail  who  hear  them.  We  may  ro- 
tate either  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth ;  we  recount 
only  by  word  of  mouth :  writers  of  travels  sometimes 
«lve  themselves  a  latitude  In  relating  more  than  they 
have  either  heard  or  seen ;  he  who  recounts  the  ex- 
ploits of  heroism,  which  he  has  either  witnessed  or 
performed,  will  always  meet  with  a  delighted  au- 


Relate  and  recount  are  said  of  that  only  which 
passes;  describe  Is  said  of  that  which  exists:  we  re- 
lets the  particulars  of  our  Journey ;  and  we  describe 
the  country  we  pass  through.  Personal  adventure  is 
always  the  subject  of  a  relation;  the  quality  and  con- 
dition of  things  are  those  of  the  description.  We 
relate  what  happened  on  meeting  a  friend ;  we  describe 
the  dress  of  the  parties,  or  the  ceremonies  which  are 
usual  on  particular  occasions ;  '  In  describing  a  rough 
torrent  or  deluge,  the  numbers  should  run  easy  and 
Arwtng.1— Pore. 

RELATION,  RECITAL,  NARRATION. 
Relation,  from  the  verb  relate,  denotes  the  act  of 
relating;  recital,  from  recite,  deootes  the  act  of  re- 
citing; narrative,  from  narrate,  denotes  the  thing 
narrated.  Relation  is  here,  as  in  the  former  para- 
graph (a.  To  relate),  the  general,  and  the  others  parti- 
cular terms.  Relation  applies  to  every  object  which 
Is  related,  whether  of  a  publick  or  private,  a  national 


or  asj  Individual  nature;  history  to  the  relatis*  off 
national  events ;  biography  is  the  relation  of  particular 
lives;  'Those  rotations  are  commonly  of  most  value 
in  which  the  writer  tells  his  own  story.1— Jobnsos. 
Recital  is  the  relation  or  repetition  of  actual  or  existing 
circumstances;  we  listen  to  the  recital  of  misfortunes, 
distresses,  and  the  like;  '  Old  men  fall  easily  into  re- 
ctlale  of  past  transactions.'— Johnson.  The  relation 
may  concern  matters  of  indifference ;  the  recital  u 
always  of  something  that  affects  the  Interests  of  some 
Individual :  the  pages  of  the  journalist  are  filled  with 
the  relation  of  daily  occurrences  which  simply  amuse 
in  the  reading;  but  the  recital  of  another's  woes  often 
draws  tears  from  the  audience  to  whom  it  is  made. 

Relation  and  recital  are- seldom  employed  but  in 
connexion  with  the  object  related  or  recited;  narratire 
to  mostly  used  by  itself:  hence  we  say  the  relation  of 
any  particular  circumstance ;  the  recital  of  any  one's 
calamities;  but  an  affecting  narrative,  or  a  simple 
narrative;  'Cynthia  was  much  taken  with  my  uur 
ratine.'— Tatucju 


ANECDOTES,  MEMOIRS,  CHRONICLES, 
ANNALS. 


Anecdote,  from  the  Greek  dvixSoToc , «  , 
Is  communicated  in  a  private  way ;  mometre,  in  French 
momoire*,  from  the  word  memory,  signifies  what  serves 
to  help  the  memory;  chronicle,  in  French  chronicle, 
from  the  Greek  %p6voi  time,  signifies  an  account  of  the 
times;  annul*,  trotn  the  French  annates,  the  Latin 
annus  a  year,  signifies  a  detail  of  what  passes  in  the 
year. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  narrative  more  or 
less  connected,  that  may  serve  as  materials  for  a  re 
gular  history. 

Anecdotes  consist  of  personal  or  detached  circum- 
stances of  a  publick  or  private  nature,  involving  one 
subject  or  more.  Anecdotes  may  be  either  moral  or 
political,  literary  or  biographical ;  they  may  serve  as 
characteristicksof  any  individual,  or  of  any  particular 
nation  or  age;  *  I  allude  to  those  papers  in  which  I 
treat  of  the  literaure  of  the  Greeks,  carrying  down 
my  history  in  a  chain  of  anecdotes  from  the  earliest 
poets  to  the  death  of  Menander.' — Cum bxsland. 

Memoirs  may  Include  anecdotes,  as  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  leading  subject  on  which  they 


treat;  memoirs  are  rather  connected  than  complet 
they  are  a  partial  narrative  respecting  an  individa  , 
and  comprehending  matter  of  a  publick  or  private 


nature ;  they  serve  as  memorials  of  what  ought  not  lo 
be  forgotten,  and  lay  the  foundation  either  for  a  history 
or  a  life ;  *  Cesar  gives  us  nothing  bat  monum-e  of  bis 
own  times,'— Colls !?. 

Ckrsniclss  and  annals  are  altogether  of  a  publick 
nature;  and  approach  the  nearest  to  the  regular  and 
genuine  history.  CsreiucJeff  register  the  events  as  they 
pass;  annals  digest  them  Into  order,  as  they  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Chronicles  are  mksute  as  to 
the  exact  point  of  time;  annals  only  preserve  a 
general  order  within  the  period  of  a  year. 

Chronicles  detail  the  events  of  small  as  well  as  large 
communities,  as  of  particular  districts  and  cities; 
annals  detail  only  the  events  of  nations.  Chronicles 
include  domestick  Incidents  or  such  things  as  < 


individuals.  The  word  annals,  in  Hs  proper  sense, 
relates  only  to  such  things  as  affect  the  great  body  or 
the  pobiick,  but  it  to  frequently  employed  In  an  Im- 
proper sense.  Chronicles  may  be  confined  to  simple 
matter  of  fact ;  annals  may  enter  into  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  events ;  *  His  eye  was  so  piercing 
that,  as  ancient  chronicloo  report,  he  could  blunt  the 
weapons  of  his  enemies  only  by  looking  at  them  *  - 
Johnson. 

Could  you  with  patience  hear,  or  I  relate, 
O  nymph!  the  tedious  annals  of  our  fate. 
Through  such  a  train  of  woes  if  I  should  run 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done. 

Drtdsn. 
Anecdotes  require  point  and  vivacity,  as  they  seam 
rather  to  amuse  than  instruct ;  the  grave  historian  will 
always  use  them  with  caution;  memoirs  require  au- 
thenticity; chronicles  require  accuracy;  anmoJo  re- 
quire clearness  of  narration,  method  in  the  ^IspflsifJnn, 
impartiality  in  the  representation,  with  almost  evtsy 
requisite  that  constitutes  the  true  historian. 
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Anecdotes  and  memoirs  are  of  more  modern  use: 
akronioles  and  annals  were  frequent  in  former  ages; 
they  were  the  first  historick  monuments  which  were 
stamped  with  the  impression  of  the  simple,  frank,  and 
rude  manners  of  early  times.  The  chronicles  or  our 
present  times  are  principally  to  be  found  in  newspapers 
and  magazines;  the  annate  la  annual  registers  or 
retrospects. 


ACCOUNT,  NARRATIVE,  DESCRIPTION. 

Account,  «.  Account,  reckoning;  narrative,  from 
narrate,  is  in  Latin  narratus,  participle  of  nam  or 
gnarro%  signifies  that  which  is  made  known ;  descrip- 
tion, from  describe,  in  Latin  describe,  or  de  and  ecribo, 
signifies  that  which  is  written  down. 

Account  n  the  most  general  of  these  terms;  what- 
ever is  noted  as  worthy  of  remark  is  an  account;  nar- 
rative is  an  account  narrated ;  description  an  account 
described. 

Account  has  no  reference  to  the  person  giving  the 
•  account;  a  narrative  must  have  a  narrator;  a  de- 
scription must  have  a  descrlber.  An  account  may 
come  from  one  or  several  quarters,  or  no  specified 
quarter;  but  a  narrative  and  description  bespeak 
themselves  as  the  production  of  some  individual. 

An  account  may  be  the  statement  of  a  single  fact 
only;  a  narrative  must  always  consist  of  several  con- 
nected incidents;  a  description  of  several  unconnected 
particulars  respecting  some  common  object. 

An  account  and  a  description  may  be  communicated 
either  verbally  or  In  writing;  a  narrative  is  mostly 
written. 

An  account  maybe  given  of  political  events,  natural 
phenomena,  and  domestiek  occurrences ;  as  the  sign- 
ing of  a  treaty,  the  march  of  an  array,  the  death  and 
funeral  of  an  Individual ;  *A  man  of  business,  in  good 
company,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  abilities  and 
tespatebes,  is  hardly  more  Insupportable  than  her  they 
tall  a  notable  woman.'— 8tkxle.  A  narrative  ismostty 
personal,  respecting  the  adventures,  the  travels,  the 
Jangers,  and  the  escapes  of  some  particular  person ; 
*  Pew  narratives  will,  either  to  men  or  women,  appear 
more  incredible  than  the  histories  of  the  Amazons.'— 
Jonasoif.  A  description  does  not  so  much  embrace 
occurrences,  as  characters,  appearances,  beauties,  de- 
tects, and  attributes  in  general ;  '  Most  readers,  I  be- 
lieve, are  more  charmed  with  Milton's  description  of 
paradise  than  of  hell.'— Addiso*. 

Accounts  from  the  armies  are  anxiously  looked  for 
In  time  of  war.  Whenever  a  narrative  is  interesting, 
it  is  a  species  of  reading  eagerly  sought  after.  The 
descriptions  which  are  given  of  the  eruptions  of  vol- 
canoes are  calculated  to  awaken  a  strong  degree  of 
curiosity.  An  account  may  be  false  or  true ;  a  narra- 
tive clear  or  confused;  a  description  lively  or  dull. 

FABLE,  TALE,  NOVEL,  ROMANCE. 

Fable,  in  Latin  fabvla,  from  for  to  speak  or  tell,  and 
tale,  from  to  tell,  both  designate  a  species  of  narration ; 
neve*,  in  Italian  novella,  is  an  extended  tale  that  has 
novelty;  romance,  from  the  Italian  romanio,  is  a  won- 
derful tale,  or  a  tale  of  wonders,  such  as  was  most  in 
vogue  in  the  dark  ages  of  European  literature. 

Different  species  of  composition  are  expressed  by  the 
above  words.  The  fable  is  allegorical ;  its  actions  are 
natural,  but  its  agents  are  mostly  imaginary;  '  When 
I  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  bearing  the 
songs  mid  fables  that  are  come  from  father  to  son,  and 
are  most  in  vogue  among  the  common  people.' — Addi- 
son. The  tale  is  fictitious,  but  not  Imaginary;  both 
the  agents  and  actions  are  drawn  from  the  passing 
1  of  life; 


always  of  many,  which  excite  an  interest  for  an  in 
dividual. 

The  tale  when  compared  with  the  novel  Is  a  simple 
kind  of  fiction,  it  cousists  of  but  few  persons  in  the 
drama;  while  the  novel  on  the  contrary  »Hmttf  of 
every  possible  variety  in  characters:  the  tale  is  told 
without  much  art  or  contrivance  to  keep  the  reader  in 
suspense,  without  any  depth  of  plot  or  importance  in 
the  catastrophe;  the  noael  affords  the  greatest  scope 
for  exciting  an  interest  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
events,  the  involvements  ot  interests,  and  the  unravel 
ling  of  its  plots ;  'A  novel  conducted  upon  one  uniform 
plan,  containing  a  series  of  events  in  familiar  life,  is  in 
effect  a  protracted  comedy  not  divided  into  acts.'— 
Cumberland.  If  the  novel  awakens  the  attention, 
the  romance  rivets  the  whole  mind  and  engages  the 
affections;  it  presents  nothing  but  what  is  extraordi- 
nary and  calculated  to  fill  the  imagination :  of  the 
former  description,  Cervantes,  La  Sage,  and  Fielding 
have  given  us  the  best  specimens;  and  of  the  latter 
we  have  the  best  modern  specimens  from  the  pen  of 
Mn.Raddiffe;  'In  the  romances  formerly  written, 


Of  Jason,  Theseus,  and  such  worthies  old. 
Light  seem  the  tales  antiquity  has  told.— Wallbr. 
Gods  and  goddesses,  animals  and  men,  trees,  vege- 
tables, and  inanimate  objects  in  general,  may  be  made 
the  agents  of  &  fable:  but  of  a  tola,  properly  speaking, 
only  men  or  supernatural  spirits  can  be  the  agents:  of 
the  former  description  are  the  celebrated  fables  of 
ASsop;  and  of  the  latter  the  tales  of  Marroontel,  the 
tales  of  the  Genii,  the  Chinese  tales,  fee  Fables  are 
written  for  Instruction ;  tales  principally  for  amuse- 
ment: fables  consist  mostly  of  only  one  incident  or 
action,  from  which  a  moral  may  be  drawn;  tales 

30* 


every  transaction  and  sentiment  was  so  remote  from 
all  that  passes  among  men,  that  the  reader  was  in 
little  danger  of  making  any  application  to  himself.'* 
Jonnaon. 

ANECDOTE,  STORY,  TALE. 

Anecdote,  v.  Anecdotes;  story,  like  history,  cornea 
from  the  Greek  iorooho  to  relate. 

An  anecdote  (v.  Anecdotes)  has  but  little  incident,  and 
no  plot:  a  story  may  have  many  incidents,  and  an  im- 
portant catastrophe  annexed  to  It,  the  word  story  being 
a  contraction  of  history:  there  are  many  anecdotes  re- 
lated of  Dr.  Johnson,  some  of  which  are  of  a  trifling  na- 
ture, and  others  charaeteristick;  stories  are  generally 
told  to  young  people  of  ghosts  and  visions,  which  are 
calculated  to  act  on  their  fears. 

An  anecdote  is  pleasing  and  pretty ;  a  story  is  fright- 
ful or  melancholy :  an  anecdote  always  constats  of  some 
matter  of  fact;  a  story  is  founded  on  that  which  is  real. 
Anecdotes  are  related  of  some  distinguished  persons, 
displaying  their  characters  or  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives;  'How  admirably  Rapin,  the  most  popular 
among  the  French  criticks,  was  qualified  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment upon  Homer  and  Thucydides,  Demosthenes  and 
Plato,  msy  be  gathered  from  an  anecdote  preserved  by 
Menage,  who  affirms  u{ion  his  own  knowledge  that  Le 
Fevre  and  Saumur  furnished  this  assuming  critick  with 
the  Greek  passages  which  he  bad  to  cite,  Rapin  himself 
being  totally  ignorant  of  that  language.'— Warton. 
Stories  from  life,  however  striking  and  wonderful,  will 
seldom  Impress  so  powerfully  as  those  which  ore  drawn 
from  the  world  of  spirits ;  » This  story  I  once  Intended 
to  omit,  as  It  appears  with  no  great  evidence ;  nor  have 
I  met  with  any  confirmation  but  in  a  letter  of  Farquhar, 
and  he  only  relates  that  the  funeral  of  Dryden  was  tu- 
multuary and  confused.'— Jornsok.  Anecdotes  serve 
to  amuse  men,  stories  to  amuse  children. 

The  story  is  either  an  actual  fact,  or  something  feign- 
ed ;  the  tale  is  always  feigned :  stories  are  circulated 
respecting  the  accidents  and  occurrences  which  happen 
to  persons  in  the  same  place ;  tales  of  distress  are  told 
by  many  merely  to  excite  compassion.  When  both 
are  taken  for  that  which  is  fictitious,  the  story  is  either 
nn  untruth,  or  falsifying  of  some  fact,  or  it  is  altogether 
an  invention ;  the  tale  is  always  an  invention.  As 
an  untruth,  the  story  Is  commonly  told  by  children ; 
and  as  a  fiction,  the  story  is  commonly  made  for 
children; 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire, 

While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed, 

Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  story  round. 

Thovso*. 
The  tale  is  of  deeper  invention,  and  serves  for  a  more 
serious  end,  good  or  bad ; 

He  makes  that  pow'r  to  trembling  nations  known. 

But  rarely  this,  not  for  eaeh  vulgar  end. 

As  superstitious  idle  tales  pretend.— Jkxynb. 

CAST,  TURN,  DESCRIPTION,  CHARACTER. 

Cast,  from  the  verb  to  east  (v.  To  east),  signifies  that 
which  is  east,  and  here,  by  an  extension  of  the  sense, 
the  form  in  which  it  is  cast;  turn,  from  the  verb  to 
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ter»,sigiunes  also  tbe  act  of  rami*/,  or  the  manner  of 
turning ;  description  signifies  tbe  act  of  describing,  or 
the  thing  which  to  to  be  described;  character  is  that 
by  which  tbe  character  to  known  or  determined  (e. 
Cnar  actor). 

What  ia  cost  to  artificial;  what  rum*  to  natoral :  the 
former  to  the  act  of  some  foreign  agent;  the  latter  to 
tbe  act  of  the  aabject  iteelf :  hence  the  east,  am  applica- 
ble to  persona,  respects  that  wbich  they  are  made  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  tarn,  that  which  they  are  by  them- 
selves :  thus  there  are  religious  costs  in  India,  that  to, 
men  cost  in  a  certain  form  of  religion-;  and  men  of  a 
particular  moral  cost,  that  to,  such  as  areeajt  in  a  par- 
ticular mould  as  respects  their  thinking  and  acting ;  so 
in  like  manner  men  of  a  particular  tara,  that  to,  as  re- 
spects their  Inclinations  and  tastes ; '  My  mind  to  of  sucii 
a  particular  east,  that  the  failing  of  a  shower  of  rain, 
or  the  whittling  of  the  wind  at  such  a  time  (the  night 
season)  to  apt  to  fill  my  thoughts  with  something  awful 
and  solemn.'— Addison.  *  There  to  a  very  odd  tara  of 
thought  required  for  this  sort  of  writing  (the  fairy  way 
of  writing,  as  Dryden  calls  it) ;  and  It  to  Impossible  for 
a  poet  to  succeed  in  it,  who  has  not  a  particular  cost  of 
fancy.'— Adoisow.  Description  to  a  term  less  definite 
than  either  of  the  two  former;  it  respects  all  that  may 
be  said  of  a  person,  but  particularly  that  which  dtotin- 

G itohee  a  man  from  others,  either  in  his  mode  of  thlnk- 
g  or  acting,  in  his  habits,  in  his  manners,  in  his  lan- 
guage, or  his  taste;  *  Christian  statesmen  think  that 
thorn  do  not  believe  Christianity  who  do  not  care  it 
should  be  preached  to  the  poor.  But  as  they  know  that 
charity  is  not  confined  to  any  description,  they  are  not 
deprived  of  a  due  and  anxious  sensation  of  pity  to  the 
distresses  of  tbe  miserable  great'— Bunas.  The  cha- 
roetsr  In  this  sense  is  a  species  of  description,  namely, 
the  description  of  the  prominent  features  by  which  an 
object  to  distinguished ; 

Each  drew  fair  characters,  yet  none 
Of  those  they  felgn'd  excels  their  own. 

Dbkham. 
The  cast  to  that  which  marks  a  man  to  others ;  the 
tara  to  that  which  may  be  known  only  to  a  man's  self; 
the  description  or  character  is  that  by  which  be  to  de- 
scribed or  made  known  to  others. 

The  cast  to  that  which  is  fixed  and  unchangeable ; 
the  turn  to  that  which  may  be  again  turned;  and  the 
description  or  character  is  that  which  varies  with  the 
circumstances. 

LIST,  ROLL,  CATALOGUE,  REGrSTEIL 
List,  in  French  lists,  and  German  fists,  comes  from 
the  German  leiete  a  last,  signifying  in  general  any  long 
and  narrow  body ;  roll  signifies  in  general  any  thing 
rolled  up,  particularly  paper  with  its  written  contents; 
catalogue,  in  Latin  catalogue,  Greek  xardAoypc,  from 
KaraXryto  to  write  down,  signifies  a  written  enumera- 
tion ;  register  comes  from  the  Latin  verb  regero  (v. 
;  To  enrol). 

'  A  collection  of  objects  brought  into  some  kind  of 
order  is  the  common  idea  Included  in  the  signification 
of  these  terms.  The  contents  and  disposition  of  a  litt 
is  the  most  simple ;  it  consists  of  little  more  than  names 
arranged  under  one  another  in  a  long  narrow  line,  as  a 
list  of  words,  a  list  of  plants  and  flowers,  a  list  of 
voters,  a  list  of  visits,  a  list  of  deaths,  or  births,  of 
marriages ;  '  After  I  hnd  read  over  the  list  of  the  per- 
sons elected  Into  the  Tiers  Etat,  nothing  which  they 
afterward  did  could  Appear  astonishing. '— Burke. 
Roll,  which  is  figuratively  put  for  the  contents  of  a  rolL 
n  a  list  rolled  up  for  convenience,  as  a  long  roll  of 
hainls;  'It  appears  from  the  nnclent  rolls  of  parlia- 
ment, and  from  the  manner  of  choosing  the  lords  of  ar- 
ticles, that  tbe  proceedings  of  that  high  court  must 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  under  their  direction.'— 
Boobrtson.  Catalogue  involves  more  details  than  a 
simple  list ;  it  specifies  not  only  names,  but  dates,  quali- 
ties, and  circumstances.  A  list  of  books  contains  their 
titles ;  a  catalogue  of  books  contains  an  enumeration 
of  their  size,  price,  number  of  volumes,  edition,  &£. ; 
n  roll  of  saints  simply  specifies  their  names ;  a  cata- 
logue of  saints  enters  Into  particulars  of  their  ages, 
deaths,  fee.  ; 
Ay !  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men* 
As  hounds,  and  greyhounas.mongrels,  spaniels,  con, 
Ail  by  the  name  of  dogs.— SauurnRR. 


A  register  contains  more  tbsnetfner;  for  ft  < 
events,  with  dates,  acton,  &c  in  all  matters  of  poWick 
interest ;  I  am  credibly  informed  by  an  antiquary  who 
has  searched  the  registers,  that  the  maids  of  honour,  hi 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  were  allowed  three  rumps  of 
beef  for  their  breakfast-'— Annuo*. 


TO  ENROL,  ENLIST  OR  LIST,  REGISTER, 
RECORD. 

Enrol,  compounded  of  en  or  m  and  roU,  signifies  to 
place  in  a  roll,  that  is,  in  a  roll  of  paper  or  a  book  ;  safest, 
compounded  of  in  and  list,  signifies  to  nut  down  in  u 
list ;  register  is  in  Latin  regietrusn,  from  rtgestmsn, 
participle  of  regero,  signifying  to  put  down  in  writing; 
record,  in  Latin  recorder,  compounded  of  re  back  or 
again,  and  cor  the  heart,  signifies  to  bring  back  to  the 
heart,  or  call  to  mind  by  a  memorandum. 

Enrol  and  enlist  respect  persons  only:  register  re 
spects  persons  and  things;  record  respects  things  only 
Enrol  is  generally  applied  to  the  set  of  inserting  n 
in  an  orderly  manner  into  any  book ;  '  Ancient 
man  was  suffered  to  abide  in  England  above  forty  d 
unless  he  were  enrolled  in  some  tithing  or  decennary. ' 
— Blacestonr.  Enlist  to  a  species  of  enrolling  as* 
pllcable  only  to  the  military,  or  persons  intended  to? 
military  purposes ;  <  Tbe  lords  would,  by  listing  then- 
own  servants,  persuade  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  to 
do  the  like.'— Clarendon.  Tbe  enrolment  Is  an  act 
of  authority ;  the  enlisting  to  tbe  voluntary  act  of  an  in- 
dividual. Among  the  Romans  it  was  the  office  of  tbe 
censor  to  enrol  die  names  of  all  the  citizens  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  number,  and  estimate  their  property 
In  modern  times  soldiers  are  mostly  raised  by  means 
of  enlisting. 

In  tbe  moral  application  of  tbe  terms,  to  enrol  to  to 
assign  a  certain  place  or  rank :  to  enlist  to  to  put  one's 
self  under  a  leader,  or  attach  one's  self  to  a  party. 
Hercules  was  enrolled  among  the  gods;  '  We  find  our- 
selves enrolled  ia  this  heavenly  family  as  servants  and 
as  sons.'— SrRAT.  The  common  people  are  always 
ready  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  anarchy  and  rebellion; 

I  Tbe  time  never  was  when  I  would  have  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  any  faction,  though  I  might  have  carried 
a  pair  of  colours,  if  I  had  not  spurned  them,  in  either 
legion.'— Sir  Wm.  Jonrs. 

To  enrol  and  register  both  imply  writing  down  in  a 
nook ;  but  theformer  to  a  less  formal  act  than  tbe  latter 
The  insertion  of  the  bare  name  or  designation  in  a  cer 
tain  order  to  enough  to  constitute  an  enrolment.    Re> 

£  storing  comprehends  the  birth,  family,  and  other  col- 
leral  circumstances  of  the  individual.  The  object  of 
registering  likewise  differs  from  that  of  enrolling 
What  is  registered  serves  for  future  purposes  and  to  of 
permanent  utility  to  society  in  general ;  but  what  to  en 
rolled  often  serves  only  a  particular  or  temporary  end 
Thus  in  numbering  the  people  It  is  necessary  simply  to 
enrol  their  names ;  but  when  in  addition  to  this  it  was 
necessary,  as  among  the  Romans,  to  ascertain  their 
rank  in  the  state,  every  thing  connected  with  their  pro- 
perty, their  family,  and  their  connexions  required  to  be 
registered.  So  in  like  manner  in  more  modern  times, 
It  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  good  government 
of  the  state  to  register  the  birilw,  marriages,  and  deaths 
of  every  citizen.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  what  to 
registered,  as  far  as  respects  persons,  may  be  said  to  be 
enrolled ;  but  what  is  enrolled  is  not  always  registered ; 

I I  hope  you  take  care  to  keep  an  exact  journal,  and  to 
register  all  occurrences  and  observations,  for  yoor 
friends  here  expect  such  a  book  of  travels  as  has  not 
often  been  seen.'— Johnson. 

Register,  in  regard  to  record,  has  a  no  leas  obvlrcis 
distinction :  the  former  is  used  for  domesttck  and  civil 
transactions,  the  latter  for  publick  and  political  events. 
What  is  registered  serves  for  the  dally  purposes  of  tbe 
community  collectively  and  individually ;  What  to  re- 
corded is  treasured  up  In  a  special  manner  for  parti- 
cular reference  and  remembrance  at  a  distant  period. 
The  number  or  names  of  streets,  houses,  carriages,  and 
the  like,  are  registered  in  different  offices ;  the  deeds 
and  documents  which  recard  grants,  charters,  privileges, 
and  the  like,  either  of  individuals  or  particular  towns, 
are  recorded  in  the  archives  of  nations.  To  record  to, 
therefore,  n  formal  species  of  registering:  we  register 
when  we  record,  but  we  do  not  always  record  wbea 
we  register;  'The  medals  of  the  Romans  were  then 
current  money ;  when  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded 
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In  coin,  it  was  stamped  perhaps  upon  a  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  money,  like  our  shillings  or  half- 
pence.'—A  ddi«  on. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  application  things  may 
be  said  to  be  registered  in  the  memory,  or  events  re- 
corded in  history.  We  have  a  right  to  believe  that  the 
actions  of  good  men  unregistered  in  heaven,  and  that 
their  names  are  enrolled  among  the  saints  and  angels; 
the  particular  sayings  and  actions  of  princes  are  re- 
corded in  history,  and  handed  down  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. 

RECORD,  REGISTER,  ARCHIVE. 
Record  is  taken  for  the  thing  recorded;  register, 
either  for  the  thing  registered,  or  the  place  in  which  it 
is  registered;  archive,  mostly  for  the  place,  and  some- 
times for  the  thing.  The  records  are  either  historical 
details, or  short  notices;  the  registers  are  but  short 
notices  of  particular  and  local  circumstances;  the  ar- 
chives are  always  connected  with  the  state.  Every 
place  of  antiquity  has  its  records  of  the  different  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  connected  with  its  rjse 
and  progress,  and  the  various  changes  which  it  has 
experienced.  In  publick  registers  we  find  accounts  of 
families,  and  of  their  various  connexions  and  fluctua- 
tions; in  publick  archives  we  find  ail  legal  deeds  and 
instruments,  which  involve  the  Interests  of  the  nation, 
both  in  its  internal  and  external  economy. 

TO  CALL,  BID,  SUMMON,  INVITE. 

Call,  in  its  abstract  and  original  sense,  signifies  simply 

to.  clve  an  expression  of  the  voice,  in  which  it  agrees 

with  the  German  schall,  Swedish  skalla  a  sound,  Greek 

fuAAo  to  call,  Hebrew  *?jp  the  voice;  bid  and  invite 

have  the  same  derivation  as  explained  In  the  preceding 
article*;  summon,  in  French  sommer,  changed  from 
summomr,  Latin  submoneo,  signifies  to  give  private 
notice. 
The  idea  of  signifying  one's  wish  to  another  to  do 
thing  Is  Included  in  i 


1  all  these  terms. 


anything 

To  call  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  sound ;  we 
may  call  by  simply  raising  the  voice:  to  invite  is  not 
even  confined  to  sounds ;  we  may  invite  by  looks,  or 
signs,  or  even  by  writing:  to  bid  and  summon  require 
the  express  use  of  words.  The  actions  of  calling  and 
inviting  are  common  to  animals  as  well  as  men :  the 
sheep  coll  their  young  when  they  bleat,  and  the  oxen 
their  companions  when  they  low;  cats  and  other  fe- 
males among  the  brutes  invite  their  young  to  come  out 
from  their  bed  when  it  is  proper  for  them  to  begin  to 
walk ;  to  bid  and  summon  are  altogether  confined  to 
human  beings. 

Cull  and  bid  are  direct  addresses :  to  invite  and  sum- 
mon may  pass  through  the  medium  of  a  second  person. 
I  call  or  bid  the  person  whom  I  wish  to  come,  but  I 
send  him  a  summons  or  invitation. 

Calling  of  itself  expresses  no  more  than  the  simple 
desire ;  but  according  to  circumstances  it  may  be  made 
to  express  a  command  or  entreaty.  When  equals  call 
each  other,  or  lnferiours  call  their  superlours,  it 
amounts  simply  to  a  wish ;  *  Ladronlus,  that  famous 
captain,  was  called  up  and  told  by  his  servnnts  that  the 
general  was  fied.'— Ksowlbb.  \\hen  the  dam  calls 
her  young  it  amounts  to  supplicating  entreaty;  but 
when  a  father  calls  bis  son,  or  a  master  his  servant,  it 
Is  equivalent  to  a  command :  •  Why  came  not  the  slave 
back  when  I  called  himV— Shakspbarr.  To  ftirf  ex- 
presses either  a  command  or  an  entreaty :  when  supe- 
i  lours  bid  it  is  a  positive  command ; 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold ; 

He  met  the  night-mare  and  her  ninefold, 

Bid  her  alight  and  her  troth  plight— Shakspbarb. 
When  equals  bid  It  Is  an  act  of  civility,  particularly  in 
the  phrases  to  bid  welcome,  to  bid  God  speed,  to  bid 
farewell,  and  the  like,  which,  though  they  may  be  used 
by  superlours,  are  nevertheless  terms  of  kindness  and 
equality ; 

I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica ; 

There  are  my  keys.— Bbajespbabb. 
To  summon  is  always  imperative ;  to  invite  always  in 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy.    Persons  in  all 
tartans  of  life  have  occasion  to  call  each  other;  but 
i  kt  an  action  most  befitting  the  super  lour;  toettfand 


invite  are  alike  the  actions  of  superlours  and  equals, 
to  summon  is  the  act  of  a  superioux  only. 

Calling  is  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
object  to  or  from  a  person  or  another  object,  whence 
the  phrases  to  call  up,  or  to  call  off,  ecc  Bidding,  as 
a  command,  may  be  employed  for  what  we  wish  to  be 
done ;  but  bidding  in  the  sense  of  an  invitation  is  em- 
ployed for  drawing  the  object  to  our  place  of  residence. 
Inviting  w  employed  for  either  purpose.  Summoning 
Is  an  act  of  authority,  by  which  a  person  is  obliged  to 
make  his  appearance  at  a  given  place. 

These  terms  preserve  the  same  distinction  in  their 
extended  and  figurative  acceptation ; 

In  a  deep  vale,  or  near  some  ruin'd  wall, 

He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaughter^  soldiers  call. 

Drtdeh. 
1  Be  not  amazed,  call  all  your  senses  to  you,  defend 
my  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for 
ever.'— Shaksprarb.    *  The  soul  makes  use  of  her 
memory  to  callto  mind  what  she  is  to  treat  of.'— Duppa. 

The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 

Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.— Milton. 

This  minute  may  be  mine,  the  next  another's; 

But  still  all  mortals  ought  to  wait  the  summons. 

Smith. 

Still  follow  where  auspicious  fates  invite, 

Caress  the  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight— Lxwis. 

TO  CITE,  SUMMON.  v 

Cite,  v.  To  cite,  quote;  summon,  in  French  sommer. 
Latin  summoneo  or  submoneo,  compounded  of  sub  and 
stones,  signifies  to  give  a  private  intimation. 

The  idea  of  calling  a  person  authoritatively  to  appear 
Is  common  to  these  terms.  Cits  is  used  in  a  general 
sense,  summon  in  a  particular  and  technical  sense :  a 
person  may  be  cited  to  appear  before  his  super  lour;  he 
is  summoned  to  appear  before  a  court:  the  station  of 
the  individual  gives  authority  to  the  act  of  citing;  the 
law  itself  gives  authority  to  that  of  summoning. 

When  cite  Is  used  in  a  legal  sense,  it  is  mostly  em- 
ployed for  witnesses,  and  summon  for  every  occasion: 
a  person  is  cited  to  give  evidence,  he  is  summoned  to 
answer  a  charge.    Cits  is  seldomer  used  in  the  legal 
sense  than  in  that  of  calling  by  name,  in  which  general 
acceptation  it  is  employed  with  regard  to  authors,  as 
specified  in  the  succeeding  article:  it  may, however, be 
sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense ; 
E'en  social  friendship  duns  his  ear, 
And  cites  him  to  the  publick  sphere.— Sbrnstonb. 
The  legal  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  summon;  it  may, 
however,  be  extended  in  its  application  to  any  call  for 
which  there  may  be  occasion ;  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  summon  e  which  Is  given  to  attend  the  death-bed  of 
a  friend,  or,  figuratively,  death  is  said  to  summon  mor- 
tals from  this  world ; 
The  sly  enchantress  summoned  all  her  tram, 
Alluring  Venus,  queen  of  vagrant  love, 
The  boon  companion  Bacchus,  loud  and  vain, 
And  tricking  Hermes,  god  of  fraudfui  gain.— Wbst 

TO  CITE,  QUOTE. 

Cite  and  quote  are  both  derived  from  the  same  Latin 
verb  cito  to  move,  and  the  Hebrew  fi!D  to  stir  up,  sig- 
nifying to  put  in  action. 

To  cite  is  employed  for  persons  or  things;  to  quote 
for  things  only :  authors  are  cited;  passages  from  their 
works  are  quoted :  we  cite  only  by  authority ;  we  quote 
for  general  purposes  of  con  venience.  Historians  ought 
to  cite  their  authority  In  order  to  strengthen  their  evi- 
dence and  Inspire  confidence;  'The  great  work  of 
which  Justinian  has  the  credit,  consists  of  texts  col- 
lected from  law  bonks  of  approved  authority;  and 
those  texts  are  adjusted  according  to  a  sciemlfical  ana- 
lysts; the  names  of  the  original  authors  and  the  titles 
of  their  several  books  being  constantly  cited.'— Sin. 
Wm.  Jorrs.  Controversialists  must  quote  the  objection- 
able passages  In  those  works  which  they  wish  to  con- 
fute: It  is  prudent  to  cite  no  one  whose  authority  is 
questionable ;  it  is  superfluous  to  quote  any  thing  that 
can  be  easily  perused  in  the  original ;  <  Let  us  consider 
what  is  truly  glorious  according  to  the  author  I  have 
to-day  quoted  la  the  front  of  my  paper.'— Stmlr. 
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NOISE,  CRT,  OUTCRY,  CLAMOUR. 
Jfoise  is  any  loud  sound ;  cry.  outcry,  and  clamour 
are  particular  kinda  of  nones,  differing  either  in  the 
cause  oK  the  nature  of  the  sounds.  A  noise  proceeds 
either  from  animate  or  inanimate  objects ;  the  cry  pro- 
ceeds only  from  animate  objects.  The  report  of  a 
cannon,  or  the  loud  sounds  occasioned  by  a  high  wind, 
are  noisest  but  not  mat  ; 

Nor  was  his  ear  less  peaTd 
With  noises  loud  and  ruinous.— Miltox. 
CH'ss  iasue  from  birds,  beasts,  and  men ; 
From  either  host,  the  mingled  shouts  and  cries 
Of  Trojans  and  Rutillans  rend  the  skies.— Drtdbk. 
A  not*  is  produced  often  by  accident ;  a  cry  is  always 
occasioned  by  some  particular  circumstance:   when 
many  horses  and  carriages  are  going  together,  they 
make  a  great  noise;  hunger  and  pain  cause  cries  10 
proceed  both  from  animals  and  human  beings. 

Xoi$*>  when  compared  with  try,  is  sometimes  only 
an  audible  sound ;  the  cry  is  a  very  loud  noise;  what- 
ever disturbs  silence,  as  the  falling  of  a  pin  In  a  per- 
fectly still  assembly,  is  denominated  a  noise;  but  aery 
Is  that  which  may  often  drown  other  noises,  as  the  cries 
of  people  setting  things  about  the  streets.  A  cry  is  in 
general  a  regular  sound,  but  outcry  and  clamour  are 
Irregular  sounds ;  the  former  may  proceed  from  one  or 
many,  the  latter  from  many  in  conjunction.  A  cry 
after  a  thief  becomes  an  outcry  when  set  up  by  many 
at  a  time :  it  becomes  a  clamour,  If  accompanied  with 
shouting,  bawling,  and  noises  of  a  mixed  and  tumultu- 
ous nature; 

And  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  achlev'd,  whereof  all  hell  had  rung, 
Had  not  the  roaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  bell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Rls'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

Miltox. 
Their  darts  with  clamour  at  a  distance  drive, 
And  only  keep  the  languished  war  alive.— Drydsx. 
These  terms  may  all  be  taken  in  an  improper  as  well 
as  a  proper  sense.  Whatever  is  obtruded  upon  the 
publick  notice  so  as  to  become  the  universal  subject  of 
conversation  and  writing,  it  said  to  make  a  uoiss;  in 
this  manner  a  new  and  good  performer  at  the  theatre 
makes  a  uoiso  on  his  first  appearance ;  » What  noise 
have  we  bad  about  transplantation  of  diseases,  and 
transfusion  of  blood.'— Bakke.  *  Socrates  lived  in 
Athens  during  the  great  plague,  which  has  made  so 
much  noise  through  all  ages,  and  never  caught  the  In- 
fection.'— Admsox.  Jfoise  snd  clamour  may  be  for  or 
against  an  object ;  cry  and  outcry  are  always  against 
the  object,  varying  In  the  degree  and  manner  In  which 
they  display  themselves :  the  cry  is  lets  than  the  outcry, 
and  this  is  less  thsn  the  clamour.  When  the  publick 
voice  Is  raised  In  sn  audible  manner  against  any  par- 
ticular matter,  It  Is  a  cry  ;  If  ii  be  minded  with  intem- 
perate language  it  is  an  outcry ;  if  it  be  vehement,  and 
exceedingly  noisy,  it  is  a  clamour.  Partisans  raise  a 
cry  In  order  to  form  a  body  in  their  favour; 
Amazement  seises  all;  the  general  cry 
Proclaims  Laoooon  Justly  doom'd  to  die.— Drtdbk. 
The  discontented  are  ever  ready  to  set  up  an  outcry 
against  men  in  power ;  '  These  outcries  the  magistrates 
there  shun,  since  they  are  hearkened  unto  here.'— 
BrsxsBR  (onr  Ireland).  A  clamour  for  peace  in  the 
time  of  war  Is  easily  raised  by  those  who  wish  to 
thwart  the  government;  'The  people  grew  then  exor- 
bitant In  their  clamours  for  justice.'— Clxbxkdox. 

TO  CRY,  WEEP. 

Cry  comes  from  the  Greek  itpatfa,  and  the  Hebrew 
IHp  to  cry  or  call;  sup,  In  Low  German  uqpsa,  Is  a 
variation  of  whine,  in  German  vetnsn,  which  is  an 
onomatosela.  An  outward  Indication  of  pain  is  ex- 
pressed by  both  these  terras,  but  the  former  compre- 
hends an  audible  expression  accompanied  or  not  with 
lean;  the  latter  simply  indicates  the  shedding  of  tears. 

Crying  srlaes  from  an  Impatience  in  suffering  corpo- 
real pains;  children  and  weak  people  commonly  cry.* 
wtesirne/  la  occasioned  by  mental  grief;  the  wisest  and 
best  ofmen  will  not  disdain  sometimes  to  weep. 

Crying  is  as  selfish  as  it  is  weak;  ft  serves  to  relieve  ■ 


the  pain  of  the  individual  to  the 


of  ins 


The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Seared  at  the  daxxiing  helm  and  nodding  crest 

Fopx 
Weeping,  when  called  forth  by  others*  sorrows,  is  as 
infirmity  which  no  man  would  wish  to  be  without;  t 
an  expression  of  generous  sympathy  Us'* 
relief  to  the  sufferer ; 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep, 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee 


Pore. 


TO  CRT,  SCREAM,  SHRIEK. 

Cry,  v.  7b  cry,  ween;  scream  and  saris*  are  varia- 
tions of  cry. 

To  cry  indicates  the  utterance  of  an  articulate  or  an 
Inarticulate  sound ;  scream  Is  a  species  of  crying  In  the 
first  sense  of  the  word;  shriek  is  a  species  of  crying  in 
its  latter  sense. 

Crying  la  an  ordinary  mode  of  loud  utterance  re- 
sorted u>  on  conunon  occasions;  one  trios  In  order  to 
be  heard :  screaming  is  an  intemperate  mode  of  crying, 
resorted  to  from  an  Impatient  desire  to  be  beard,  or 
from  a  vehemence  of  feeling.  People  scream  to  deaf 
people  from  the  mistaken  idea  of  making  themselves 
heard ;  whereas  a  distinct  articulation  will  always  be 
more  efficacious.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  cry 
when  we  cannot  render  ourselves  audible  by  any  other 
but  it  is  never  necessary  or  proper  to  s 


Shriek  may  be  compared  with  cry  and  scream,  aa  ex- 
pressions of  pain ;  in  this  case  to  tkriek  is  more  than 
to  cry,  and  less  than  to  scream.  They  both  signify  m 
cry  with  a  violent  effort  We  may  cry  from  the  slight 
est  pain  or  inconvenience ;  but  one  shrieks  or  screams 
only  on  occasions  of  great  agony,  either  corporeal  or 
mental.  A  child  cries  when  it  has  hurt  its  fifiger;  it 
skrieksin  the  moment  of  terrour  at  the  eight  of  a  fright- 
ful object ;  or  screams  until  some  one  comes  to  its  as- 
sistance. 

To  cry  is  an  action  peculiar  to  no  age  or  xax;  ts 
scream  and  to  shriek  are  the  common  actions  of  women 
and  children.  Men  cry,  and  children  scream,  for  assist- 
ance ;  excess  of  pain  will  sometimes  compel  a  man  to 
cry  out;  a  violent  alarm  commonly  makes  females 
shriek;  - 
Like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  the  spirit  fly, 
And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  cry.— Form. 
Rapacious  at  the  mother's  throat  they  fly, 
And  tear  the  screaming  infant  from  her  breast. 

Thomsox. 
The  bouse  b  flll'd  with  loud  laments  and  cries, 
And  skrieks  of  women  rend  the  vaulted  throne. 

Darocx. 

TO  CRY,  EXCLAIM,  CALL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  loud  mode  of  speaking, 
which  Is  all  that  Is  implied  in  the  sense  of  the  word 
cry,  while  in  that  of  the  two  latter  are  comprehended 
accessory  ideas. 

To  exclaim,  from  the  Latin  exclomo  or  «z  and  class, 
to  cry  out  or  aloud,  signifies  to  cry  whh  an  efibrt ;  cull 
comes  from  the  Greek  roAIw. 

We  cry  from  I  he  simple  desire  of  being  heard  at  a 
distance:  we  exclaim  from  a  sudden  emotion  or  agita 
lion  of  mind.  As  a  cry  bespeaks  distress  snd  trouble, 
an  exclamation  bespeaks  surprise,  grief,  or  joy.  We 
cry  commonly  In  a  large  assembly  or  an  open  space, 
but  we  may  exclaim  in  conversation  with  an  individual. 

To  cry  is  louder  and  more  urgent  than  to  e all.  A 
man  who  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned  cries  for  help, 
he  who  wants  to  raise  a  load  calls  for  assistance:  a 
cry  is  a  general  or  indirect  address ;  a  calf  is  a  particu- 
lar and  immediate  address.  We  cry  to  all  or  any  who 
may  be  within  bearing;  we  call  to  an  Individual  by 
name  with  a  direct  reference  to  him; 

There  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 

They  cry,  behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife !— Pom 
The  dreadful  day 

No  pause  of  words  admits,  no  dull  delay ; 

Fierce  Discord  storms,  Apollo  loud  exclaims. 

Fame  calls,  Marstbunders,  and  the  field 'a  In  flames 

Pom 
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LOUD,  NOISY,  HIGHSOUNDING, 
CLAMOROUS. 
Z^satis  doubtless  connected,  through  the  medium  of 
the  German  lout  a  sound,  and  iaaseaea  to  listen,  with 
the  Greek  ofafo  to  hear,  because  sounds  are  tbe  object 
of  hearing:  nets*,  having  a  wrist,  like  noisome  and 
noxious,  cornea  from  tbe  Latin  noteo  to  hurt  signifying 
'  in  genera)  offensive,  that  is,  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  of 
smelling,  and  the  like :  highsounding  signifies  the  same 
as  pitched  upon  an  elevated  key,  so  as  to  make  a  great 
none,  to  be  heard  at  a  distance:  clamorous,  from  the 
Latin  demo  to  cry,  signifies  crying  with  a  loud  voice. 
|   Loud  Is  here  the  generkk  term,  since  it  signifies  a 
great  sound,  which  is  the  idea  common  to  them  ail.  As 
an  epithet  for  persons,  loud  is  mostly  taken  in  an  indif- 
,  ferent  sense ;  all  the  others  are  taken  for  being  loud 
i  beyond  measure:  noisy  Is  to  be  intemperately  loud; 
highsounding  is  only  to  be  loud  from  the  bigness  of 
one's  words;  clamorous  la    to  be  disagreeably  and 
painfully  loud.    We  must  speak  loudly  to  a  deaf  per- 
son in  order  to  make  ourselves  beard ; 
The  clowns,  a  boist'rous,  rude,  ungovenTd  crew, 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 

Daman. 
Children  wlH  be  noisy  at  all  times  if  not  kept  under 
control; 

O  leave  the  noisy  town.— Dhydek . 
Flatterers  are  always  highsounding  in  their  eulogiums 
of  those  by  whom  they  expect  to  be  served ;  *  I  am 
touched  with  sorrow  at  the  conduct  of  some  few  men, 
who  have  lent  the  authority  of  their  highsounding 
names  to  tbe  designs  of  men  with  whom  .they  could 
not  be  acquainted/— Burke.  Children  will  be  cla- 
morous for  what  they  want,  if  they  expect  to  get  it  by 
dint  of  aeise ;  they  will  be  turbulent  in  case  of  refusal, 
if  not  under  proper  discipline ; 
CUrn'rous  around  the  royal  hawk  they  fly. 

Damn, 
f  n  the  improper  application,  loud  is  token  in  as  bad  a 
sense  as  the  rest:  tbe /mutest  praises  are  the  least  to  be 
regarded:  the  applause  of  a  mob  is  always  noisy: 
highsounding  titles  serve  only  to  excite  contempt 
where  there  is  not  some  corresponding  sense:  it  is  the 
business  of  an  opposition  party  to  be  clamorous, 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  exciting  turbulence  among 
the  ignorant. 

TO  NOMINATE,  NAME. 

JVbmfaste  comes  Immediately  from  the  Latin  nomi- 
natus,  participle  of  nomine- :  name  cornea  from  the 
Teutonick,  Ac  name,  and  both  from  the  Latin  suns**, 
fee  (e.  To  name). 

To  nominate  and  to  name  are  both  to  mention  by 
nam* :  but  the  former  is  to  mention  for  a  specific*  pur- 
pose; the  latter  is  to  mention  for  general  purposes: 
persons  only  are  nominated ;  things  as  well  as  persons 
are  named :  one  nominate*  a  person  in  order  to  propose 
him,  or  appoint  him,  to  an  office;  'Elizabeth  nomi- 
nated her  commissioners  to  luar  both  parties.'— Ro- 
skbtson.  One  names  a  person  casually,  in  tbe  course 
of  conversation,  or  one  nomas  him  in  order  to  make 
some  inquiry  respecting  bun ; 

Then  Celebes  (by  Ulysses  first  tnspir'd) 

Was  urg*d  to  name  whom  th'  angry  gods  requirM. 

Dshram. 
To  be  nominated  is  a  publick  act;  to  be  named  is  gene- 
rally private:  one  Is  nominated  before  an  assembly; 
one  Is  named  In  any  place :  to  be  nominated  Is  always 
an  honour;  to  be  named  is  either  honourable,  or  the 
contrary,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  mentioned:  a  person  is  nominated  as  member  of 
Parliament ;  be  is  named  la  terms  of  respect  or  other- 
wise whenever  be  is  spoken  of. 

TO  NAME,  CALL. 

JVbme  Is  property  to  pronounce  some  word,  from  the 
Latin  nomen,  Greek  sVojia,  Hebrew  DK } ;  colly  v.  To 
call. 

Both  these  words  imply  the  direction  of  the  sound  to 
an  object:  but  naming  is  confined  to  the  use  of  some 

•'    t  and  significant  sound;  calling  is  said  of  any 


sound  whatever :  we  may  tall  without  naming,  but 
we  cannot  name  without  calling.  A  perron  Is  named  by 
his  name,  whether  proper,  patronymick,  or  whatever 
la  usual ;  be  la  called  according  to  the  characteristic  ks 
by  which  he  is  distinguished.  The  emperour  Tiberias 
was  named  Tiberius ;  he  was  called  a  monster.  Wil- 
liam the  First  of  England  is  named  William ;  he  Is 
called  the  Conqueror.  Helen  went  three  times  round 
the  wooden  horse  in  order  to  discover  the  snare,  and, 
with  the  hope  of  taking  tbe  Greeks  by  surprise,  called 
their  principal  captains,  naming  ihem  by  their  names% 
and  counterfeiting  the  voices  of  their  wives.  Many 
ancient  nations  in  naming  any  one  called  him  the  son 
of  some  one,  as  Richardson  the  son  of  Richard,  and 
Robertson  the  son  of  Robert ; 

Some  haughty  Greek  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see, 

Imbitters  all  thy  woes  by  naming  we.— Pops. 

I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall, 

And  JExum,  nam'd  from  me,  the  city  tall.— Dryoim. 


NAME,  APPELLATION,  TITLE, 
DENOMINATION. 

.Vame,  v.  To  name  ;  appellation.  In  French  appellee 
Hon,  Latin  appellatio,  from  appello  to  call,  signifies 
that  by  which  a  person  or  thing  la  called ;  title,  in 
French  titre,  Latin  titulus,  from  the  Greek  rlw  to  lion* 
our,  signifies  that  appellation  which  is  assigned  to  any 
one  for  the  purpose  of  honour ;  denomination  signifies 
that  which  denominates  or  distinguishes. 

Name  is  a  generkk  term,  the  rest  are  specific*.  What, 
ever  word  is  employed  to  distinguish  one  thing  front 
another  is  a  name;  therefore  an  appellation  and  a. title 
Is  a  name,  but  not  vice  versd  ; 

Then  on  your  name  ehali  wretched  niortaki  call, 

And  ofler'd  victims  at  your  altars  fall.— Dry***. 
A  name  is  either  common  or  proper ;  an  appellation 
is  generally  a  common  name  given  for  some  specifick 
purpose  as  characteristic^  Several  kings  of  France 
had  tbe  names  of  Charles,  Louis,  Philip,  but  one  was 
distinguished  with  the  appellation  of  Stammerer,  an- 
other by  that  of  the  Simple,  and  a  third  by  that  of  the 
Hardy,  arising  from  particular  characters  or  circum- 
stances; *  The  names  derived  from  the  profession  of 
the  ministry  In  tbe  language  of  the  present  age,  are 
made  but  the  appellatives  of  scorn.* — South.  A  title 
is  a  species  of  appellation,  not  drawn  from  any  thing 
personal,  but  conferred  as  a  ground  of  political  dis 
Unction.  An  appellation  may  be  often  a  term  of  re- 
proach ;  but  a  title  is  always  a  mark  of  honour.  An 
appellation  is  given  to  all  objects,  animate  or  inani- 
mate s  a  title  is  given  mostly  to  persons,  sometimes  to 
things.  A  particular  house  may  have  tbe  appellation 
of  *  the  Cottage,1  or  « tbe  Hall ;'  as  a  particular  person 
may  have  the  title  of  Duke,  Lord,  or  Marquis;  '  We 
generally  find  In  titles  an  intimation  of  some  particu- 
lar merit  that  should  recommend  men  to  the  high  sta- 
tions which  they  possess.'— Addison. 

Denomination  is  to  particular  bodies,  what  appella- 
tion is  to  an  individual ;  namely,  a  term  of  distinction, 
drawn  from  their  peculiar  character  and  circum- 
stances. Tbe  Christian  world  is  split  Into  a  number  of 
different  bodies  or  communities,  under  the  denomina- 


tions of  Catholicks,  Protestants.  Calvinists,  Presbyte- 
rians. Sec.  which  have  their  origin  in  the  peculiar  form 
of  faith  and  discipline  adopted  by  these  bodies ;  *  It  has 


cost  me  much  care  and  thought  to  marshal  and  fix  the 
people  under  their  proper  denominations:— Annisox 


TO  NAME,  DENOMINATE,  STYLE,  ENTITLE, 
DESIGNATE,  CHARACTERIZE. 
To  name  (v.  To  name,  colt)  signifies  simply  to  give  a 
name  to,  or  to  address  or  specify  by  the  given  name; 
*  I  could  name  some  of  our  acquaintance  who  have  been 
obliged  to  travel  as  far  as  Alexandria  in  pursuit  of 
money.*— Milmoth  (letters  of  Cicero).  To  denomi- 
nate Is  to  give  a  specifick  name  upon  some  specifick 
ground,  or  to  distinguish  by  tbe  name;  (A  fable  ia 
traglck  or  eptck  poetry  is  denominated  simple  when  the 
events  it  contains  follow  each  in  an  unbroken  te- 
nour.'-^WAaTow.  To  style,  from  the  nonn  style  or 
manner  (v.  Diotion,  style),  signifies  to  address  by  a 
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Ilappy  those  thnee, 
Wben  lor  Js  wen  styled  fathers  of  families. 

SiLlKSniKK. 

To  enliif*  to  to  give  a  speclflck  or  appropriate  name ; 
•  Beside*  the  Scripture,  the  books  which  Uiey  call  eccle- 
siastical were  thought  not  unworthy  to  be  brought  into 
KMick  audience,  and  with  that  name  they  entttied  the 
oks  which  we  term  A  pocry phal.'— Hooker.  Adam 
named  every  thing;  we  denominate  the  man  who 
drinks  excessively  « a  drunkard ;'  subjects  style  their 
monarch  'His Majesty*/  books  are  entitled  according 
to  the  judgement  of  the  author. 

To  name,  denominate,  style,  and  entitle  are  the  acts 
of  conscious  agents  only.  To  designate,  signifying  to 
nark  out,  and  characterize,  signifying  to  form  a  dka- 
racteristick,  are  said  only  of  things,  and  agree  with  the 
former  only  inasmuch  as  words  may  either  designate 
or  ckaraettriie:  thus  the  word  •  capacity'  is  said  to 
designate  the  power  of  holding ;  and  '  finesse'  charac- 
ieritss  the  people  by  whom  it  was  adopted ;  *  This  is  a 
plain  designation  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  one 
kind  of  stuff  used  to  fatten  land  is  called  marie,  and 
every  one  knows  that  borough  is  the  name  of  town.' 
— flwirr.  •  There  are  faces  not  only  individual,  but 
gentilitious  and  national  European,  Asiatick,  Chinese, 
African,  and  Grecian  faces  are  characterized.'*— Aa- 


NAME,  REPUTATION,  REPUTE,  CREDIT. 

Jfemo  hi  here  taken  in  the  improper  sense  for  a  name 
acquired  In  puWIck  by  any  peculiarity  or  quality  in  an 
object;  reputation  and  repute,  from  reputo  or  re  and 
pais  to  think  back,  or  in  reference  to  some  immediate 
object,  signifies  the  state  of  being  thought  of  by  the 
public*,  or  held  in  publkk  estimation ;  credit  (v.  Credit) 
signifies  the  stateof  being  believed  or  trueted  in  general. 

Jttms  Implies  something  more  specifick  than  repu- 
tation; and  reputation  something  more  substantial 
than  name :  a  name  may  be  acquired  by  some  casualty 
or  by  some  quality  that  has  more  show  than  worth ; 
reputation  is  acquired  only  by  time,  and  built  only  on 
merit :  a  name  may  be  arbitrarily  given,  simply  by  way 
of  distinction ;  reputation  is  not  given,  but  acquired, 
or  follows  as  a  consequence  of  one's  honourable  exer- 
tions. A  physician  sometimes  gels  a  name  by  a  single 
Instance  of  professional  skill,  which  by  a  combination 
of  favourable  circumstances  be  may  convert  to  his 
own  advantage  in  forming  an  extensive  practice ;  but 
unless  he  have  a  commensurate  degree  of  talent,  this 
name  will  never  ripen  into  a  solid  reputation; 

Who  fears  not  to  do  111,  yet  tears  the  name, 

And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 

DXNHAM. 

'  Splendour  of  reputation  la  not  to  be  counted  among 
the  necessaries  of  life.' — Johnson. 
Inanimate  objects  get  a  nosas,  but  reputation  is  ap- 

Cied  only  to  persons  or  that  which  Is  personal.  Fashion 
liberal  in  giving  a  name  to  certain  shops,  certain 
streets,  certain  commodities,  as  well  as  to  certain  trades- 
people, and  the  liko.  Universities,  academies,  and  pub- 
lick  institutions,  acquire  a  reputation  for  their  learn- 
ing, their  skill,  their  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
the  arts  or  sciences :  name  and  reputation  are  of  a 
more  extended  nature  than  repute  and  credit.  Stran- 
gers and  distant  countries  hear  of  the  name  and  the 
reputation  of  any  thing ;  but  only  neighbours  and  those 
who  have  the  means  of  personal  observation  can  take 
a  part  in  its  repute  and  credit.  It  Is  possible,  therefore, 
to  have  a  name  and  reputation  without  having  repute 
and  credit,  and  vice  versd,  for  the  objects  which  con- 
stitute the  former  are  sometimes  different  from  those 
which  produce  the  latter.  A  manufacturer  has  a 
name  for  the  excellence  of  a  particular  article  of  his 
own  manufacture ;  a  book  has  a  name  among  witlings 
and  pretenders  to  literature:  a  good  writer,  however, 
seeks  to  establish  bis  reputation  for  genius,  learning, 
Industry,  or  some  praiseworthy  characteristick :  a 
preacher  la  in  high  repute  among  those  who  attend  him : 
a  master  gains  great  credit  from  the  good  perform- 
ances of  his  scholars ;  •  Mutton  has  likewise  been  In 
gremtrspats  among  our  valiant  countrymen.'— Addison. 

Would  you  true  happiness  attain, 

Let  honesty  your  passions  rein, 

So  live  In  credit  and  esteem, 

And  the  good  name  you  lost,  redeem  —Gay. 


Jfamo  and  repute  are  taken  either  In  a  good  or  bad 
sense;  reputatim  and  credit  are  taken  in  the  good 
sense  only :  a  person  or  thing  may  get  a  good  or  an  iM 
mosw;  a  person  or  thing  may  be  in  good  or  lH  repute; 
reputation  may  rise  to  different  degrees  of  height,  or 
it  may  sink  again  to  nothing,  but  it  never  sinks  into 
that  which  is  bad;  credit  may  likewise  be  high  or  low, 
but  when  it  becomes  bad  it  is  discredit.  Families  gel 
an  ill  tunes  for  their  meanness;  houses  of  entertain- 
ment get  a  good  nasi*  for  their  accommodation; 
houses  fall  into  bad  repute  wben  said  to  be  haunted ; 
a  landlord  conies  into  bleb  repute  among  bis  tenants, 
if  he  be  considerate  and  indulgent  towards  litem. 

CHARACTER,  REPUTATION. 

From  the  natural  sense  of  a  stamp  or  mark  (e.  Cha- 
racter}  tetter),  this  word  is  figuratively  employed  for 
the  moral  mark  which  distinguishes  one  man  from  an- 
other; reputation,  from  the  French  repnter,  Latin 
reputo  to  think,  signifies  what  Is  thought  of  a  person: 
character  lies  in  the  man ;  it  Is  the  mark  of  what  he  is; 
it  shows  itself  on  all  occasions:  reputation  depends 
upon  others ;  it  is  what  they  think  of  him. 

A  character  Is  given  particularly :  a  reputation  m 
formed  generally.  Individuals  give  a  character  of 
another  from  personal  knowledge:  publick  opinion 
constitute  tlw  reputation.  Character  baa  always  some 
foundation ;  It  is  a  positive  description  of  something: 
reputation  has  more  of  conjecture  in  it;  its  source  is 
hearsay. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  fab*  reputation  who 
has  not  in  reality  a  good  character;  although  men  of 
really  good  character  are  not  likely  to  have  a  bad  repu- 
tation; 'Let  a  man  think  what  multitudes  of  those 
among  wliom  he  dwells  are  totally  ignorant  of  his  name 
and  character;  how  many  imagine  themselves  too 
much  occupied  with  their  own  wants  and  pursuits  to 
pay  liim  the  least  attention ;  and  where  his  reputation 
is  in  any  degree  spread,  how  often  it  has  been  attacked, 
and  how  many  rivals  are  daily  rising  to  abate  it-'— 
Blair. 


FAME,  REPUTATION,  RENOWN. 

Fame,  from  the  Greek  <pnul  to  say,  hi  the  most  noisy 
and  nncertain ;  it  rests  upon  report :  reputation  (a. 
Character,  reputation)  is  silent  and  solid ;  it  lies  more 
in  the  thoughts,  and  is  derived  from  observation :  ins 
seam,  in  French  renonvmee,  from  nom  a  name,  signifies 
the  reverberation  of  a  name ;  it  hi  as  loud  nafome,  but 
more  substantial  and  better  founded :  hence  we  say  that 
a  person's  fame  has  gone  abroad;  his  reputation  is 
established ;  and  he  has  got  renown. 

Fame  may  be  applied  to  any  object,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent; 

Europe  with  Afric  In  hmfame  shall  Join, 

DXYDBN. 


But  neither  shore  his  conquests  shall  confine. 


Reputation  is  applied  only  to  real  eminence  In  some 
department;  'Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison, 
when  the  reputation  of  their  wit  first  brought  them 
together,  with  the  respect  due  to  a  man  whose  abilities 
were  acknowledged.'— Johnson.  Renown  Is  employed 
only  for  extraordinary  men  and  brilliant  exploits: 
1  Well  constituted  governments  have  always  made  the 
profession  of  a  physician  both  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous. Homer's  Machaon  and  Virgil's  lapis  were 
men  of  renown,  heroes  in  wnr.'— Johnsos.  The /as** 
of  a  quack  may  be  spread  among  the  Ignorant  multi- 
tude by  means  of  a  lucky  cure,  or  the  fame  of  an  au- 
thor may  be  spread  by  means  or  a  popular  work ;  *  The 
artist  finds  greater  returns  in  profit,  as  the  author  In 
fame."— Annxsnir.  The  reputation  of  a  physician  rests 
upon  his  tried  skill  and  known  experience ;  the  renown 
of  a  general  Is  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
achievements; 
How  doth  It  please  and  fill  the  memory, 
With  deeds  of  brave  renown,  while  on  each  hand 
Hlstorlck  urns  and  breathing  statues  rise, 
And  speaking  busts.— Dyis. 

FAME,  REPORT,  .RUMOUR,  HEARSAY. 

Fame  (v.  hame)  has  a  reference  to  the  thing  which 

gives  birth  to  It;  It  goes  about  of  Itself  without  any 
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apparent  instrumentality.    The  report,  from  rt  and 
porto,  to  carry  back,  or  away  from  an  object,  has 
always  a  reference  to  the  reporter.    Rumour,  in  Latin 
rumor,  from  ruo  to  rush  or  to  flow,  has  a  reference  to 
the  flying  nature  of  words  that  are  carried ;  it  is  there- 
fore properly  a  flying  report.    Hearsay  refers  to  the 
receiver  of  that  which  is  said ;  it  is  limited  therefore  to 
a  email  number  of  speakers  or  reporters.    The  fame 
serves  to  form  or  establish  a  character  either  of  a  per- 
son or  a  thing ;  it  wUi  be  good  or  bad  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  the /saw  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  went 
abroad  through  the  land ; 
Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rife 
There  went  a /sirs  in  heav'u,  that  he  ere  Jong 
Intended  to  create.— Milton. 
The  report  serves  to  communicate  information  of 
events ;  it  may  be  more  or  less  correct  according  to  the 
veracity  or  authenticity  of  the  reporter;  reports  of 
victories   mostly  precede  the  official  confirmation; 
*  What  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  imputing  words 
to  me  which  I  never  spoke,  and  what  credit  Cesar  may 
give  to  such  reports,  these  are  points  for  which  it  is  by 
no  means  in  my  power  to  be  answerable.' — Melmoth 
(Letters  of  Cicero).    The  rumour  serves  the  purposes 
of  fiction ;  it  is  more  or  less  vague,  sccording  to  the 
temper  of  the  limes  and  the  nature  of  the  events ;  every 
battle  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  rumours; 
For  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  bearing,  when  loud  rumour 
Speaks  T— Sbaxspkarx. 
The  hearsay  serves  for  information  or  Instruction,  and 
Is  seldom  so  incorrect  as  it  is  familiar ;  <  What  in- 
fluence can  a  mother  have  over  a  daughter,  from 
whose  example  the  daughter  can  only  have  hearsay 
benefits?*— RicBAanson. 


FAMOUS,  CELEBRATED.  RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 


r  signifies  literally  having  fame  or  being  the 
cause  of  fume;  it  is  applicable  to  that  which  causes  a 
noise  or  sensation ;  to  that  which  is  talked  of,  written 
upon,  discussed,  and  thought  of;  to  that  which  is  re- 
ported of  far  and  near ;  to  that  which  is  circulated 
among  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men :  celebrated  signifies 
literally  kept  in  the  memory  by  a  celebration  or  memo- 
rial, and  is  applicable  to  that  which  is  praised  and 
honoured  with  solemnity:  renowned  signifies  literally 
possessed  of  a  name,  and  is  applicable  to  whatever  ex- 
tends the  name,  or  causes  the  name  to  be  often  re- 
peated: Uluotrious  signifies  literally  what  has  or  given 
a  lustre;  it  is  applicable  to  whatever  confers  dignity. 

Famous  Is  a  term  of  Indefinite  import ;  it  conveys  of 
itself  frequently  neither  honour  nor  dishonour,  since 
it  is  employed  indifferently  as  an  epithet  for  things 
praiseworthy  or  otherwise ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  these 
terms  which  may  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  others 
rise  in  a  gradually  good  sense ;  '  I  thought  it  an  agree- 
able change  to  have  my  thoughts  diverted  from  the 
greatest  among  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to  the 
most  famous  among  the  real  and  living.' — Addison. 

•  The  celebrated  is  founded  upon  merit  and  the  dis- 
play of  talent  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  gains  the 
subject  respect;  'While  I  was  in  this  learned  body,  I 
applied  myself  with  so  much  diligence  to  my  studies, 
that  there  are  very  few  celebrated  books  either  in  the 
learned  or  modern  tongues  which  I  am  not  acquainted 
with.'— Addison.  The  renowned  is  founded  upon  the 
possession  of  rare  or  extraordinary  qualities,  upon 
successful  exertions  and  an  accordance  with  public* 
opinion ;  it  brings  great  honour  or  glory  to  the  subject ; 

Castor  and  Pollux  first  In  martial  force, 
One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renewed  for  horse. 

Pops. 

The  illustrious  is  founded  upon  those  solid  qualities 
Which  not  only  render  one  known  but  distinguished; 
It  ensures  regard  and  veneration;  'The  reliefs  of  the 
envious  man  are  those  little  blemishes  that  discover 
themselves  in  an  illustrious  character.'— Addisok. 

A  person  may  be  famous  for  bis  eccentricities; 
celebrated  as  an  artist,  a  writer,  or  a  player ;  renowned 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard;     Fameox,  illostre,  celebre, 


as  a  warrloar  or  a  statesman;  illustrious  as  a  prince, 
a  statesman,  or  a  senator. 

The  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  decried  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  idolized  by  the  French,  is  equally /astsits  in 
both  nations.  There  are  celebrated  authors  whom  to. 
censure  even  in  that  which  is  censurable,  would  en- 
danger one's  reputation.  The  renowned  heroes  of  ' 
antiquity  have,  by  the  perusal  of  their  exploits,  given 
birth  to  a  race  of  modern  heroes  not  lnferiour  to  them- 
selves. Princes  may  shine  In  their  lifetime,  but  they 
cannot  render  themselves  illustrious  to  posterity  ex 
cept  by  the  monuments  of  goodness  and  wisdom  which 
tbey  leave  after  them. 


NOTED,  NOTORIOUS. 
Moted  (v.  Distinguished)  may  be  employed  either  in 
a  good  or  a  bad  sense ;  notorious  is  never  used  but  In  a 
bad  sense  -  men  may  be  noted  for  their  talents,  or  their 
eccentricities ;  they  are  notorious  only  for  their  vices : 
noted  characters  excite  many  and  diverse  remarks  from 
their  friends  and  their  enemies;  notorious  characters 
are  universally  shunned ; 


An  engineer  of  noted  skill, 
EngagTd  to  stop  the  growing  ill.— Oat. 
*  What  principles  of  ordinary  prudence  can  warrant  a 
man  to  trust  a  notorious  cheat T— Sooth. 


DISTINGUISHED,  CONSPICUOUS,  NOTED. 
EMINENT,  ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Distinguished  signifies  having  a  mark  of  distinction 
by  which  a  thing  is  to  be  distinguished;  conspicuous, 
in  Latin  conspieuus,  from  ccuspicio,  signifies  easily 
to  be  seen ;  noted,  from  notuo  known,  signifies  well 
known ;  eminent,  in  Latin  eminens,  from  emineo  or  s 
and  maneo,  signifies  remaining  or  standing  out  above 
the  rest ;  illustrious,  In  Latin  tUustrxs,  from  lustra  to 
shine,  signifies  shone  upon. 

The  idea  of  .an  object  having  something  attached  to 
it  to  excite  notice  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

Distinguished  in  Its  general  sense  expresses  Utile 
more  than  this  idea ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  the 
distinguished,  A  thing  is  distinguished  in  proportion 
as  it  Is  distinct  or  separate  from  others ;  it  is  conspicu, 
ous  in  proportion  as  it  is  easily  seen ;  it  is  noted  hi  pro- 
portion as  it  is  widely  known.  In  this  sense  a  rank  is 
distinguished;  a  situation  is  conspicuous;  a  place  is 
noted.  Persons  are  distinguished  by  external  marks  or 
by  characteriatlck  qualities ;  persons  or  things  are  con- 
spicuous mostly  from  some  external  maik ;  persons  or 
things  are  noted  mostly  by  collateral  circumstances. 

A  man  may  be  distinguished  by  his  decorations,  or 
he  may  be  distinguished  by  his  manly  air,  or  by  his 
abilities;  'It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers  that 
man  Is  more  distinguished  from  the  animal  world  by 
devotion  than  by  reason.' — Addison.  A  person  is  con- 
spicuous by  the  gaudlness  of  his  dress ;  a  house  is  con 
spicuous  that  stands  on  a  hill ; 

Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhus,  threat'ning  loud, 
With  glltt'ring  arms,  conspicuous  in  the  crowd. 
Drtdew. 
A  person  is  noted  for  having  performed  a  wonderful 
cure;  a  place  is  noted  for  its  fine  waters;  'Upon  my 
calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the  most  noted  Temple  coffee- 
houses, I  found  the  whole  room,  which  was  full  of 
young  students,  divided  into  several  parties,  each  of 
which  was  deeply  engaged  In  some  controversy.'— 
Budoill. 

We  may  be  distinguished  for  things,  good,  bad,  or 
Indifferent:  we  may  be  conspicuous  for  our  singulari- 
ties or  that  which  only  attracts  vulgar  notice :  we  may 
be  noted  for  that  which  is  bad,  and  mostly  for  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  vulgar  discourse:  we  can  be 
eminent  and  illustrious  only  for  that  which  to  really 
good  and  praiseworthy;  the  former  applies  however 
mostly  to  those  things  which  set  a  man  high  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance ;  the  latter  to  that  which 
makes  him  shine  before  the  world.  A  man  of  distin- 
guished talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  If  be  be  not 
also  distinguished  for  his  private  virtue:  affectation  Is 
never  better  pleased  than  when  It  can  place  itself  In 
such  a  conspicuous  situation  as  to  draw  all  eyes  upnc 
itself:  lovers  of  fame  are  sometimes  contented  to  ren 
der  themselves  noted  for  their  vices  or  absurdities 
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nothing  li  note  gratifying  to  a  mm  than  to  render 
himself  eminent  for  hie  prrnesstooal  skill;  'Of  Prior, 
eminent  as  be  was  both  by  his  abilities  and  station,  very 
few  memorials  bave  been  left  by  bis  contemporaries.'— 
Johnson.  It  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  be  tUustrioue, 
and  those  few  are  very  seldom  to  be  envied  j 
Hall,  sweet  Saturnian  soil!  of  fruitful  grain 
Great  parent,  greater  of  illustrious  men. 

Dbtvkv. 
In  an  extended  and  moral  application,  these  terms 
may  be  employed  to  heighten  the  character  of  an  ob- 
ject; a  favour  may  be  said  to  be  distinguished,  piety 
eminent,  and  a  name  illustrious;  'Amid  the  agha- 
tious  of  popular  government,  occasions  will  sometimes 
Oe  afforded  for  eminent  abilities  to  break  foith  with 
peculiar  lustre.  Bui  while  publick  agitations  allow  a 
few  Individuals  to  be  uncommonly  distinguished,  the 
general  condition  of  the  publics:  " 

and  wretched.'— Buia. 

Next  add  our  cities  of  illustrious 

Their  costly  labour  and  stupendous  frame 

Daman. 

SIGNAL,  MEMORABLE. 

Signal  signifies  serving  as  a  sign ;  numerable  signi- 
fies worthy  to  be  remembered. 

They  both  express  the  idea  of  extraordinary,  or 
being  distinguished  fiom  ordinary,  or  being  distin- 
guished from  every  thing  else:  whatever  is  signal  de- 
serves to  be  stamped  on  The  mind,  and  to  serve  as  a 
sign  of  some  property  or  characterhrtiek ;  whatever  is 
memorable  Impresses  upon  the  memory,  and  refuses  to 
be  forgotten :  the  former  applies  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter; the  latter  to  events  and  times:  the  Scriptures 
furnish  us  with  many  signal  instances  of  God's  ven- 
geance against  Impenitent  sinners,  as  also  of  his  favour 
towards  those  who  obey  bis  will;  'We  find,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  only  no  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity from  the  Pharisees,  but  several  signal  occa- 
sions in  which  they  assisted  Its  first  teachers.1— 
WoTToa.  The  Reformation  is  a  •memorable  event  in 
the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history;  'That  such  de- 
liverances ase  actually  afforded,  those  three  memorable 
examples  of  Abimelech,  Esau,  and  Balaam  sufficiently 
demonstrate.'—  Bouts. 


TO  SIGNALIZE,  DISTINGUISH. 
To  signalize,  or  make  one's  self  a  sign  of  any  thing, 
is  a  mucb  stronger  term  than  simply  to  distinguish ;  it 
Is  in  the  power  of  many  to  do  the  latter,  but  few  only 
have  lite  power  of  effecting  the  former ;  the  English 
have  always  signalned  theraaelves  for  their  uncon- 
querable valour  in  battle ;  'The  knight  of  La  Mancha 
gravely  recounts  to  his  companion  the  adventure  by 
Which  he  Is  to  signalize  himself. '— Johnson.  There  is 
no  nation  that  has  not  distinguished  itself,  at  some 
period  or  another,  in  war ; 

The  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 

Shasspkarx. 


OP  FASHION,  OF  dUALITY,  OP 
DISTINCTION. 
These  epithet*  are  employed  promiscuously  in  collo- 
quial discourse;  but  not  with  stria  propriety;*  by 
men  of  fashion  are  understood  such  men  as  live  in  the 
fashionable  world,  and  keep  the  best  company ;  'The 
free  manner  in  which  people  of  fashion  are  discoursed 
on  at  such  meetings  (of  tradespeople),  is  but  a  just  re- 
proach of  their  failures  in  this  kind  (In  payment).'— 
Stbblk.  By  men  of  quality  are  understood  men  of 
rank  or  title ;  '  The  single  dress  of  a  lady  of  quality  Is 
often  the  product  of  a  hundred  climes.'— Addison. 
By  men  of  distinction  are  understood  men  of  honour- 
able superiority,  whether  by  wealth,  office,  or  pre- 
eminence in  society ;  '  It  behooves  men  of  distinction, 
with  their  power  and  example,  to  preside  over  the  pub- 
lick  diversions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  any  thing 
that  tends  to  the  corruption  of  manners.'— Stkelx. 

•  Vide  Trailer:  "Of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  die- 
lucilon."  ' 


Gentry  and  merchants,  though  not  men  of  fuabtg. 

may,  by  their  mode  of  living,  be  men  •/  fashion ;  and 
by  the  office  they  hold  In  the  state,  they  may  likewise 
be  men  of  ditttnttion. 

PROMINENT,  CONSPICUOUS. 
Prominent  signifies  hanging  over;  conspicuous  'a 
IHelinguiehei)  signifies  easy  to  be  beheld :  the  former 
hi,  therefore,  to  the  latter,  In  some  measure,  as  the  spa 
cies  to  the  genus:  what  Is  prominent  is,  in  general,  oa 
that  very  account  conspicuous ;  but  many  things  may 
be  conspieueus  besides  those  which  are  prominent. 
The  terms  prominent  and  conspicuous  have,  however 
Jon  soiled  to  their  peculiar  meaning :  nothing 


an  application  soiled  to  their  peculii 
la  prominent  but  what  projects  beyond  aoertaia  line 
every  thing  Is  conspicuous  which  may  be  seen  by  many  • 
the  nose  on  a  man's  face  is  a  prominent  feature,  owinc. 
to  its  projecting  situation ;  and  it  is  sometimes  ceuepi 
cuoue,  according  to  the  position  of  the  person :  a  figure 
In  a  painting  is  said  to  be  prominent,  if  it  appears  tt> 
stand  forward  or  before  the  others ;  but  it  is  not  pro 
perly  tonepicuoue,  unless  there  be  something  fn  It 
which  attracts  the  general  notice,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  aU  other  things:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  conspi- 
cuous, bat  not  expressly  prominent,  when  the  cokaoa 
are  vivid ;  '  Lady  Macbeth'*  walking  in  iter  sleep  is  an 
incident  so  full  of  traglck  honour,  that  it  stands  out  as 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  most  sublime  drama  hi  the 
world.'— Cumberland.  *  That  innocent  mirth  which 
had  been  so  conspicuous  In  Sir  Thomas  Mora's  life,  did 
not  forsake  him  to  the  leaf— A  noiso*. 

BRIGHTNESS,  LUSTRE,  SPLENDOUR, 
BRILLIANCY. 

Brightness,  from  the  English  bright,  Saxon  breorht, 
probably  comes,  like  the  German  praeht  splendour, 
from  the  Hebrew  pXe  ,0  *alne  or  glitter;  lustre,  la 
French  lustre,  Latin  lustrum  a  purgation  or  cleansing, 
that  Is,  to  make  clean  or  pure  ;  splendour,  in  French 
splendour,  Latin  splendor,  from  epleneko  to  atrine, 
comes  either  from  the  Greek  exXnddc  embers,  or  ewivfley 
a  spark;  brilliancy,  from  brilliant  and  briller  to 
shine,  comes  from  the  German  briUe  spectacles,  and 
the  middle  Latin  berpUus  a  crystal. 

Brightness  is  the  generiek,  the  rest  are  specifkk 
terms:  there  cannot  be  lustre,  splendour,  and  bril 
lianep,  without  brightneso;  but  there  may  tmbrighs- 
nees  where  these  do  not  exist  These  terms  rise  in 
sense;  lustre  rises  on  brightness,  splendour  on  metre, 
and  brilliancy  on  splendour. 

Brightness  and  lustre  are  applied  properly  to  na 
tural  lights;  splendour  and  briUianef  have  been  mom 
commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  artificial :  there  b 
always  more  or  less  brightuese  In  the  sun  or  moon ; 
there  is  an  occasional  lustre  in  ah  the  heavenly  bodies 
when  they  shine  In  their  unclouded  brightness;  there 
Is  splendour  in  the  eruptions  of  flame  from  a  volcano 
or  an  Immense  conflagration;  there  la  krikmsmesj  ia  a 
collection  of  diamond*.  There  may  be  both  splendour 
and  brilliancy  in  an  illumination:  splendour  arises 
from  the  mass  and  richness  of  light;  briUiemcp  from 
the  variety  and  brightneso  of  the  lights  and  colours. 
Brightness  may  be  obscured,  lustre  may  be  tarnished, 
splendour  and  brilHancf  diminished. 

The  analogy  la  closely  preserved  in  the  figurative 
application.  Brightness  attaches  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  men  in  ordinary  caaea;  *  Earthly  honours  are 
both  short-lived  In  their  continuance,  and,  while  they 
last,  tarnished  with  spots  and  sums.  On  soma  quarter 
or  other  their  brightneso  is  obscured.  But  the  honour 
which  proceeds  from  God  and  virtue  la  unmixed  and 

Burn.  It  is  a  lustre  which  is  derived  from  heaven.'— 
>  LAia.  Jjustre  attaches  to  extraordinary  Instances  of 
virtue  and  greatness;  splendour  and  brilliancy  attach 
to  the  achievements  of  men ;  '  Thomson's  diction  is  in 


the  highest  degree  florid  and  luxuriant,  such  as  may 
"  to  be  to  his  Images  and  thoughts  "both  their 
■  ><!«  •»  mch  as  invest  them  with 


be  said  to  be 

lustre  and  their  shade :    wvu  —  .«*»»—  .«*....  ..— 

splendour  through  which  they  are  not  easily  discerni- 
ble.'—Johnson.  'There  is  an  appearance  of  bril- 
liancy in  the  pleasures  of  high  life  w%lch  naturally 
dazzles  the  young.'— Craig. 

Our  Saviour  Is  strikingly  represented  to  us  as  the 
brightneoe  of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image 
I  of  his  person.    The  humanity  of  the  Engttah  In  the 
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Hour  of  conquest  adds  a  lustre  to  tbelc  victories  which  \ 
na  either  splendid  or  sriUaeat,  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  render 
theiu  remarkable. 

FHIE,  HEAT,  WARMTH,  GLOW. 
In  the  proper  sense  theae  words  are  easily  distin- 
guished, bui  uot  bo  easily  tn  the  improper  sense ;  and 
as  lite  latter  depends  principally  upon  the  former,  It  is 
not  altogether  useless  to  enter  Into  some  explanation  of 
their  physical  meaning. 

Fire  m  with  regard  to  heat  as  the  cause  to  the 
effect :  it  is  itself  an  inherent  property  in  some  material 
bodies,  and  when  in  action  communicates  heat;*  fire 
Is  perceptible  to  us  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  touch ; 
heat  is  perceptible  only  by  the  touch :  we  distinguish 
fire  by  means  of  the  flame  it  sends  forth,  or  by  the 
changes  which  it  produces  upon  other  bodies ;  but  we 
discover  heat  only  by  the  sensations  which  it  produces 
in  ourselves. 

Fire  has  within  Itself  the  power  of  communicating 
heat  to  other  bodies  at  a  distance  from  It;  but  seat, 
when  it  lies  in  bodies  without  Jtre,  is  not  communi- 
cable or  even  perceptible,  except  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  body.  Fire  is  producible  in  some  bodies  at 
pleasure,  and  when  in  action  will  communicate  Itself 
without  any  external  influence;  but  heat  Is  always  to 
be  produced  and  kept  in  being  by  some  external 
agency:  fire  spreads;  but  heat  dies  away.  Fire  is 
producible  only  in  certain  bodies ;  but  heat  may  be  pro- 
duced in  many  more  bodies ;  fire  may  be  elicited  Irani 
a  flint,  or  from  wood,  steel,  and  some  few -other  mate- 
rials: but  heat  is  producible,  or  exists  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  all  material  substances. 

Beat  and  warmth  differ  principally  in  degree;  the 
latter  being  a  gentle  degree  of  the  former.  The  term 
heat  is,  however,  in  its  most  extensive  sense  applicable 
to  that  universal  principle  which  pervades  nil  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  and  seems  to  vivify  the  whole; 
It  is  this  principle  which  appears  either  under  the  form 
of  fir*,  or  under  the  more  commonly  conceived  form  of 
heat,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  and  as  I  have  here 
considered  it.  Neat  in  this  limited  sense  Js  less  active 
than  fire,  and  more  active  than  warmth;  the  former  is 
produced  in  bodies,  either  by  the  violent  action  of  Jlrs, 
as  In  the  boiling  of  water,  the  melting  of  lead,  or  the 
violent  friction  of  two  hard  bodies;  the  latter  is  pro- 
duced by  the  simple  expulsion  of  the  cold,  as  in  the 
case  of  feathers,  wool,  and  other  substances,  which 
produce  and  retain  warmth. 

Neat  may  be  the  greatest  possible  remove,  but  warmth 
may  be  the  smallest  possible  remove,  from  cold ;  the 
latter  is  opposed  to  the  cool,  which  borders  on  the  cold. 
Neat  is  that  which  to  our  feelings  is  painful;  but 
warmth  is  that  which  is  always  grateful.  In  animate 
bodies  fire  cannot  long  exist,  as  it  is  in  its  nature  con- 
suming and  destructive ;  it  is  Incompatible  with  animal 
life :  heat  will  not  exist,  unless  when  the  body  is  In  a 
diseased  or  disordered  state:  but  warmth  Is  that  por- 
tion of  heat  which  exists  in  every  healthy  subject;  by 
this  the  hen  batches  and  rears  her  young,  by  this  the 
operation  of  gestation  Is  carried  on  in  the  female. 
Glow  Is  a  partial  heat  or  warmth  which  exists  or  is 
known  to  exist,  mostly  in  the  human  frame ;  It  Is  com- 
monly produced  in  the  body  when  it  is  In  its  most 
vigorous  state,  and  Its  nerves  are  firmly  braced  by 
theeoM. 

From  the  above  analysis  the  figurative  application 
of  these  terms,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are 
so  employed,  will  be  easily  discerned,  he  fire  is  the 
strongest  and  most  active  principle  in  nature,  which 
seises  every  thing  within  Its  reach  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity,  genius  Is  said  to  be  possessed  of 
fire  which  flies  with  rapidity  through  all  the  regions 
of  thought,  and  forms  the  most  lively  images  and  com- 
binations ; 

That  modern  love  Is  no  such  thing, 
As  what  those  ancient  posts  sing, 
A  fire  celestial,  chaste,  refined.— flwnr. 
But  when  fire  Is  applied  to  the  eye  or  the  looks.  It  bor- 
rows Its  meaning  from  the  external  property  of  flame, 
wnlch  Is  very  aptly  depicted  in  the  eye  or  the  looks  of 
lively  people.    As  heat  Is  always  excessive  and  mostly 
violent,  those  commotions  and  fermentations  of  the 

•  Vide  Eberhardt:  "Hltxc,  feuer,  warme." 


mind  which  flow  from  the  agitation  of  the  passions, 
particularly  of  the  angry  passions,  Is  termed  heat. 
As  warmth  is  a  gentle  and  grateful  property.  It  has 
with  most  propriety  been  ascribed  to  the  affections. 
As  glow  is  a  partial  but  vivid  feeling  of  the  body, 
so  is  friendship  a  strong  but  particular  affection  of 
the  mind:  hence  the  propriety  of  ascribing  a  glow  to 
friendship  * 

Age  damps  the  fire  of  the  poet  Disputants  in  the 
heat  of  the  contest  are  apt  to  forget  all  the  forms  of 
good-breeding ;  *The  heat  of  Milton*  a  mind  might  be 
said  to  sublimate  his  learning.'— Johnson,  a  man 
of  tender  morel  feelings  speaks  with  warmth  of  a 
noble  action,  or  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  the  innocent  and  the  distressed ;  '  I  fear  I  have 
pressed  you  farther  upon  thisoccaatonxthan  was  neces- 
sary :  however,  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  warmth  In 
the  cause  of  a  friend.*— Mclmouth  (Letter*  of  Cicero 
to  Ceuar).  A  youth  in  the  mil  glow  of  friendship 
feels  himself  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  his  friend ; 

The  frost-concocted  glebe 
Dsaws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul, 
And  gathers  vigour  for  the  coming  year: 
A  stronger  ffow  sits  on  the  lively  cheek 
Of  niddy  fire.— Thomson. 

FERVOUR,  ARDOUR. 

Fervour,  from /erase  to  boll,  Is  not  so  violent  a  heat 
as  ardour,  from  ardeo  to  burn.  The  affections  are 
properly  fervent ;  the  passions  are  ardent :  we  am 
fervent  In  feeling,  and  ardent  In  acting :  the  fervour 
of  devotion  may  be  rational ;  but  the  ardour  of  zeal  is 
mostly  intemperate.  The  first  martyr,  Stephen,  was 
filled  with  a  holy  fervour ;  St.  Peter,  in  the  ardour  of 
bis  seal,  promised  his  master  to  do  more  than  he  was 
able  to  perform;  'The  Joy  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  high  raptures  and  transports  of  religious 
fervour*^  Blur.  *  Do  men  hasten  to  their  devotions 
with  that  ardour  that  they  would  to  a  lewd  play  T— 
South* 

HOT,  FIERY,  BURNING,  ARDENT. 
Use,  in  German  Asia*,  Latin  motue,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  \ffbl  fire ;  fiery  signifies  having  fire;  burning, 
the  actual  state  of  burning;  ardent,  the  having  ardour 
(e.  Fervour), 

These  terms  characterize  either  the  presence  of  heat 
or  the  cause  of  heat ;  hot  is  the  general  term  which 
marks  simply  the  presence  of  heat :  fiery  goes  farther, 
it  denotes  the  presence  of  fire  which  is  the  cause  of 
heat ;  burning  denotes  the  action  of  ,/tre,  and  conse- 
quently is  more  expressive  than  tile  two;  ardent, 
which  is  literally  the  same  in  signification,  Is  employed 
either  In  poetry  or  In  application  to  moral  objects:  a 
room  tokot;  a  furnace  or  the  tail  of  a  comet  fiery;  a 
coal  burning;  the  sun  ardent; 

Let  loose  the  raging  elements.  dBreath'd  hot 
From  ail  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky, 
And  the  wide,  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand 
A  suffocating  wind  thepilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death.— Thomson. 

E'en  the  camel  feels. 
Shot  through  his  wither'd  heart,  the  fiery  blast. 

Thomson. 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vieorons  young, 
Strong  poumvd,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire. 

Thomson. 
In  the  figurative  application^  a  temper  is  said  to  be 
hot  or  fiery;  rage  is  burning;  the  mind  is  ardent  In 
pursuit  of  an  object.  Zeal  may  be  hot,  fiery,  burning, 
and  ardent;  but  in  the  first  three  cases,  it  denotes  the 
intemperance  of  the  mind  when  heated  by  religion  or 
politicks ;  the  latter  Is  admissible  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  good  object 

RADIANCE,  BRILLIANCY 
Both  these  terms  express  the  circumstance  of  a  great 
light  in  a  body:  but  radiance,  from  radius  a  ray  de- 
notes the  emission  of  rays,  and  Is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
applicable  to  bodies  naturally  luminous,  like  the 
heavenly  bodies;  and  brilliancy  (v.  Bright)  denotes 
the  whole  body  of  Uht  emitted  and  may,  therefore 
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be  applied  equally  to  natural  and  artificial  light.  Tbe 
radiancy  of  the  eon,  moon,  and  stars  censiilutes  a 
part  of  their  beauty;  the  brilliancy  of  a  diamond  is 
frequently  compared  with  that  of  a  star. 


TO  SHINE,  GLITTER,  GLARE,  SPARKLE, 
RADIATE. 

Skint.  In  Saxon  scatnean,  German  sdhst***,  is  In  all 
probability  connected  with  the  words  show,  see,  &c. ; 
flitter  and  glare  are  variations  from  the  German 
gleissen^gldnien.  Ate.  which  have  a  simitar  meaning ; 
10  sparkle  signifies  to  produce  sparks ;  and  spark  Is 
In  Saxon  spearee,  Low  German  and  Dutch  spark;  to 
radiate  is  to  produce  rays,  from  tbe  Latin  radius  a 
ray. 

The  emission  of  light  is  tbe  common  idea  conveyed 
by  these  terms.  To  shin*  expresses  simply  this  general 
Idea;  glitter  and  tbe  other  verbs  include  some  colla- 
teral ideas -in  their  signification. 

To  shine  is  a  steady  emission  of  light;  to  glitter  is 
an  unsteady  emission  of  light,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
flection on  transparent  or  bright  bodies:  tbe  sun  and 
moon  shine  whenever  they  make  their  appearance ; 
but  a  set  of  diamonds  glitter  by  the  irregular  reflection 
of  the  light  on  them ;  or  the  brazen  spire  of  a  steeple 

Ilitlert  when  the  sun  in  the  morning  shines  upon  it. 
n  a  moral  application,  what  shines  appears  with  a 
true  light; 
Tet  something  shines  more  glorious  in  his  word, 
His  mercy  this— -Waller. 
What  glitters  appears  with  a  raise  or  borrowed  light ; 
•  The  happiness  of  success  glittering  before  him  with- 
draws his  attention  from  the  atroeiousness  of  the 

gulll'— 'JoHHSOM. 

Shine  specifies  no  degree  of  light;  it  may  be  barely 
sufficient  to  render  Itself  visible,  or  It  may  be  a  very 
strong  degree  of  light:  glare  on  the  contrary  denotes 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  light:  the  sun  frequently 
glares,  when  it  shims  only  at  intervals ;  *  This  glorious 
morning  star  was  not  the  transitory  light  of  a  comet 
which  shine*  and  glares  for  a  while,  and  then  pre- 
sently vanishes  into  nothing.' — South.  Ail  naked 
light,  the  strength  of  which  is  diminished  by  any 
shade,  will  produce  a  glare,  as  the  glare  of  tbe  eye 
when  fixed  full  upon  an  object; 

Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by 
Without  annoying  me.— Sbakstearr. 
To  shin*  is  to  emit  light  in  a  full  stream;  but  to 
sparkle  ie  lo  emit  it  in  small  portions ;  and  to  radiate 
Is  to  emit  it  In  long  lines.    The  fire  sparkles  in  the 
burning  of  wood ;  or  the  light  of  the  sun  sparkles 
when  It  strikes  on  knobs  or  small  points :  the  sun  ra- 
diates when  it  seems  to  emit  its  light  in  rays; 
His  eyes  so  sparkled  with  a  lively  flame. 

DSTDBJf. 

Now  had  the«un  withdrawn  bis  radiant  light. 
Drydeh. 


FLAME,  BLAZE,  FLASH,  FLARE,  GLARE. 

Flame,  In  Latin  flamma,  from  the  Greek  <p\ry<*  to 
burn,  sfgnffies  the  luminous  exhalation  emitted  from 
fire ;  Hate,  from  the  German  blasen  to  blow,  signifies 
ajfante  blown  up,  that  id,  an  extended  Jiasis;  flash  and 
Jtare,  which  are  but  variations  of  Jfame,  denote  dif- 
ferent species  of  flame ;  the  former  a  sudden  Jfame,  the 
latter  a  dazzling,  unsteady  Jlame.  Glare,  which  is  a 
variation  of  glow,  denotes  a  glowing,  that  is  a  strong 

Sim,  that  emits  a  strong  light :  a  candle  burns  only 
flame,  paper  commonly  by  n  blots,  gunpowder  by  a 
«*,  a  torch  by  a  /are,  and  a  conflagration  by  a 
flare ; 

His  lightning  your  rebellion  shall  confound, 
And  hurl  ye  headlong  flaming  to  tbe  ground. 

Port. 
Swift  as  a  flood  of  fire  when  storms  arise 
Floats  the  wide  field,  and  Mazes  lo  the  skies. 

Pops. 
Have  we  not  seen  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchang'd  for  useless  ore, 


Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste. 

Goldsmith. 
Ev'n  in  the  height  of  noon  oppressed,  the  sun 
Sheds  weak  and  blunt,  his  wide  refracted  ray, 
Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  broaden'd  orb 
He  frights  the  nations^- Thomson. 

GLARING,  BAREFACED. 

Glaring  is  here  used  in  the  figurative  sense,  drawn 
from  its  natural  signification  of  broad  light,  which 
strikes  powerfully  upon  the  senses ;  barefaced  signifies 
literally  having  a  bare  or  uncovered  face,  which  de- 
notes the  absence  of  all  disguise  or  ail  shame. 

Glaring  designates  the  thing;  barefaced  charac- 
terizes the  person :  a  glaring  falsehood  Is  that  which 
strikes  the  observer  in  an  instant  to  be  falsehood ;  a 
barefaced  lie  or  falsehood  betrays  the  effrontery  of  him 
who  utters  it.  A  glaring  absurdity  will  be  seen  in- 
stantly without  the  aid  of  reflection;  'The  glaring 
side  is  that  of  enmity.*— Burke.  A  barefaced  piece 
of  impudence  characterizes  the  agent  as  more  than 
ordinarily  lost  to  all  sense  of  decorum ;  '  The  animosi- 
ties increased,  and  the  parties  appeared  barefaced 
against  each  other.*— Clarkndoh. 

GLEAM,  GLIMMER,  RAY,  BEAM. 
Gleam  Is  in  Saxon  gteomen,  German  Wmwi,  dee. 
Qltmmer  \n  a  variation  of  the  same  verb;  rap  is  con- 
nected with  tbe  word  row ;  beam  comes  from  the  Ger- 
man baum  a  tree. 

Certain  portions  of  light  are  designated  by  all  these 
terms:  but  glean  andghmmer  are  indefinite ;  ray  and 
seam  are  definite.  A  gleam  is  properly  the  commence- 
ment of  light,  or  that  portion  of  opening  light  which 
interrupts  tbe  darkness;  a  glimmer  Is  an  unsteady 
gleam; 

A  dreadful  gleam  from  his  bright  armour  came, 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flashed  the  living  flame. 

Pore. 
1  Tbe  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the  chaos  front 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  is  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful end  poetick.'— Adpison.  Rap  and  beam  are  por- 
tions of  light  which  emanate  from  some  luminooj 
body ;  the  former  from  all  luminous  bodies  in  general, 
the  latter  more  particularly  from  the  sun :  the  former 
is,  as  its  derivation  denotes,  a  row  or  line  of  light 
issuing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  any  body;  the 
latter  is  a  great  line  of  light,  like  a  pole  issuing  from  a 
body; 

A  sudden  rap  shot  beaming  o'er  the  plain, 
And  show'd  the  shores,  the  navy,  and  the  main 

Pore. 
Tbe  stars  shine  smarter;  and  the  moon  adorns, 
As  with  unborrow'd  beams,  her  horns. 

Dryosx. 
There  may  be  a  gleam  of  light  visible  on  the  wall  of  a 
dark  room,  or  a  glimmer  if  it  be  moveable ;  there  may 
be  raps  of  light  visible  at  night  on  tbe  back  ef  a  glow- 
worm, or  raps  of  light  may  break  through  the  shutters 
of  a  closed  room ; 

The  stars  emit  a  shiver'd  ray.— Thomson. 
Tbe  sun  In  the  height  of  its  splendour  sends  forth  its 
beams;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  human  counte- 
nance or  eyes  may  be  said  to  send  forth  beams; 
The  modest  virtues  mingle  In  her  eyes. 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers. 
Tbohsox. 
Gleam  and  ray  maybe  applied  figuratively :  beam  only 
in  the  natural  sense :  a  gleam  of  light  may  break  in  on 
the  benighted  understanding ;  but  a  gUmmer  of  licht 
rather  confuses;  rays  of  light  may  dart  Into  the  mind 
of  tbe  most  ignorant  savage  who  is  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  by  the  pure  practice  of  its  pro- 


CLEAR,  LUCID,  BRIGHT,  VIVID. 
Clear,  v.  To  absolve;  lucid,  in  Latin  lucid**,  from 
luces  to  shine,  and  lux  light,  signifies  having  light 
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bright,  0.  Brightness;  vivid,  Latin  vividus  from  vies 
to  five,  signifies  being  In  a  state  of  life. 

These  epithets  mark  a  gradation  in  ibeir  aenae:  the 
Idea  of  light  is  common  to  them ;  but  dear  expresses 
less  than  fasts',  lucid  tban  bright,  and  bright  lew  than 
vivid:  a  mere  freedom  from  stain  or  dulness  consti- 
tute* citsmsss; 

Borne  choose  the  clearest  light, 

And  boldly  challenge  the  most  piercing  eye. 

Roscommon. 
The  return  of  light,  and  consequent  removal  of  dark* 
ness,  constitutes  lucidity; 

Nor  Is  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air, 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems, 
Void  of  their  unseen  people.— Thomson. 
Brightness  supposes  a  certain  strength  of  light; 
This  place,  the  brightest  mansion  of  the  sky, 
I  '11  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity .— DavnaN. 
Vivid*—*  indicates  freshness  combined  with  strength, 
and  even  a  degree  of  brilliancy ; 

From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wlther*d  hhl, 

Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 

,  And  swells,  and  deepens  to  the  cherlsh'd  eye. 

Thomson. 
A  sky  is  d$ar  that  is  divested  of  elonds;  the  atmo- 
sphere is  lucid  in  the  day,  but  not  In  the  night;  the  sun 
shines  bright  when  it  is  unobstructed  by  any  thing 
the  stmosphere ;  lightning  sometimes  preseuts  a  vivid 
redness,  and  sometimes  a  vivid  paleness:  the  light  of 
the  stars  may  be  clear,  and  sometimes  bright,  but  never 
vivid ;  the  light  of  the  sun  is  rather  bright  than  clear 
or  vivid;  the  light  of  the  moon  la  either  clear,  bright, 
or  vivid. 

These  epithets  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied 
to  colour,  as  well  as  to  light :  a  clear  colour  is  unmixed 
with  any  other;  a  bright  colour  has  something  striking 
and  strong  In  it;  a  vivid  colour  something  livery  and 
fresh  in  it 

In  their  moral  application  these  epithets  preserve  a 
similar  distinction:  a  conscience  is  said  to  be  clear 
when  it  is  free  from  every  stain  or  spot ; 1 1  look  upon  a 
sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  next 
to  a  clear  judgement,  and  agood  conscience.'— Addisom. 
A  deranged  understanding  may  have  lucid  intervals ; 
'  I  believe  were  Rousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of  his  lucid 
Intervals,  be  would  be  shocked  at  the  practical  phrensy 
of  his  scholars.*— Burkk.    A  bright  intellect  throws 
light  on  every  thing  around  it ; 
But  in  a  body  which  doth  freely  yield 
His  parts  to  reason's  rule  obedient, 
There  Alma,  like  a  virgin  queen  most  bright, 
Doth  nourish  in  all  beauty  excellent.— Srassa*. 
A  vivid  Imagination  glows  with  every  image  that  na- 
ture presents; 
There  let  the  classlck  page  thy  fancy  lead 
Through  rural  scenes,  such  as  the  Hantuan  twain 
Paints  in  the  matchless  harmony  of  song, 
Or  catch  thyself  the  landscape,  glided  swift 
Athwart  Imagination's  vivid  eye.— Thomson. 

PELLUCID,  TRANSPARENT. 

Pellucid,  In  Latin  pcllucidus  changed  from  perlur 
cuius,  signifies  very  shining;  transparent,  in  Latin 
transparent,  from  trans  through  or  beyond,  and  parse 
to  appear,  signifies  visible  throughout. 

Pellucid  Is  said  of  that  which  Is  pervious  to  the  light, 
or  that  into  which  the  eye  can  penetrate ;  transparent 
Is  said  of  that  which  la  throughout  bright :  a  stream  Is 
pellucid;  it  admits  of  the  light  so  as  to  reflect  objects, 
but  it  is  not  transparent  for  Che  eye. 

CLEARLY,  DISTINCTLY. 

That  is  seen  clearly  of  which  one  has  a  general 
view ;  that  is  seen  distinctly  which  is  seen  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish the  several  parts. 

we  see  the  moon  clearly  whenever  It  shines;  but 
we  cannot  see  the  spots  in  the  moon  distinctly  without 
the  help  of  glasses. 

What  we  see  distinctly  must  be  seen  clearly,  but  a 
thing  may  be  seen  clearlp  without  being  seen  dis- 
tinctly. 


A  want  of  light,  or  the  Intervention  of  other  objects, 
prevents  us  from  seeing  clearly;  distance,  or  a  defect 
in  the  sight,,  prevents  us  from  seeing  distinctly. 

♦.Old  men  often  see  clearly  but  not  dietineUy ;  they 
perceive  large  or  luminous  objects  at  a  distance,  but 
they  cannot  distinguish  such  small  objects  as  the  clia 
racters  of  a  book  without  the  help  of  convex  glasses ; 
short-sighted  persons,  on  the  contrary,  see  near  objects 
distinctly,  but  they  have  no  clear  vision  of  distant 
ones,  unless  they  are  viewed  through  concave  glosses ; 
'  The  custom  or  arguing  on  any  side,  even  against  our 
persuasion,  dims  the  understanding,  and  makes  it  by 
degrees  lose  the  faculty  of  discerning  clearly  ketween 
truth  and  falsehood.'— Locxa.  '  Whether  we  are  able 
to  comprehend  all  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the 
manners  of  them,  it  matters  not  to  inquire;  but  this  hi 
certain,  that  we  can  comprehend  no  more  of  them  than 
we  can  distinctly  conceive.'— Locks. 


CLEARNESS,  PERSPICUITY. 
Cleamesa,  from  clear  (v.  Clear,  lucid},  is  here  usea 
figuratively,  to  mark  the  degree  of  light  by  which  one 


things  distinctly;  perspicuity,  in  French  perepv- 
euitd,  Latin  perspicuitas  from  peremcuus  and  ptrepx  ' 
to  look  through,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to 


treptcee 


be  seen  through. 

These  epithets  denote  qualities  equally  requisite  to 
render  a  discourse  intelligible,  but  each  has  Its  peculiar 
character,  f  Cleamces  respects  our  Ideas,  and  springs 
from  the  distinction  of  the  things  themselves  that  are 
discussed :  perspicuity  respects  the  mode  of  expressing 
the  ideas,  and  springs  from  the  good  qualities  of  style. 
It  requires  a  clear  head  to  be  able  to  see  a  subject  In  all 
its  bearings  and  relations ;  to  distinguish  all  the  niceties 
and  shades  of  difference  between  things  tbst  bear  a 
strong  resemblance,  and  to  separate  it  from  all  irrele- 
vant objects  that  Intermingle  themselves  with  it.  But 
whatever  may  be  our  clearness  of  conception,  it  is  re- 
quisite, if  we  would  communicate  our  conceptions  to 
others,  that  we  should  observe  a  purity  in  our  mode  of 
diction,  that  we  should  be  particular  in  the  choice  of 
our  terms,  careful  in  the  disposition  of  them,  and  ac- 
curate in  the  construction  of  our  sentences ;  that  is 
perspicuity,  which,  as  it  is  the  first,  so,  according  to 
Quintilian,  It  Is  the  most  important  part  of  composition. 


Clearness  of  intellect  is  a  natural  gift;  perspicuity. 
an  acquired  art :  although  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  yet  it  la  possible  to  have  clearness  without 


perspicuity,  and  perspicuity  without  clearness. 
pie  of  quick  capacities  will  have  clear  ideas  < 


Peo- 
on  the 
subjects"  that  oner  themselves  to  their  notice,  but  for 
want  of  education  they  may  often  use  improper  or  am 
blguous  phrases ;  or  by  errours  of  construction  render 
their  phraseology  the  reverse  of  perspicuous:  on  the 
other  band,  it  is  In  the  power  of  some  to  express  them- 
selves  perspicuously  on  subjects  far  above  their  com- 
prehension, from  a  certain  facility  which  they  acquire 
of  catching  up  suitable  modes  of  expression. 

The  study  of  the  classicks  and  mathematical  are 
most  filled  for  the  improvement  of  clearness ;  the  study 
of  grammar,  and  the  observance  of  good  models,  will 
serve  most  effectually  for  the  acquirement  of  perspi- 
cuity; '  Whenever  men  think  clearly  and  are  tho- 
roughly Interested,  they  express  themselves  with  per- 
spicuity and  force.' — Robertson.  '  No  modern  orator 
can  dare  to  enter  the  lists  with  Demosthenes  and  Tiflly. 
We  have  discourses,  Indeed,  that  may  be  admired  for 
their  perspicuity,  purity,  and  elegance ;  but  can  pro- 
duce none  that  abound  in  a  sublimity  which  whirls 
away  the  auditor  like  a  mighty  torrent.*— Warton. 


FAIR,  CLEAR. 

Fair,  In  Saxon  fagar,  probably  from  the  Latin  pit- 
cher beautiful ;  fair  (v.  Clear)  is  used  in  a  positive 
sense;  clear  in  a  negative  sense :  there  must  be  some 
brightness  in  what  is  fair;  there  must  be  no  spots  In 
what  Is  dear.  The  weather  is  said  to  be  fair,  which 
is  not  only  free  from  what  Is  disagreeable,  but  some- 
what enlivened  by  the  sun ;  It  Is  clear  when  it  is  fre* 
from  clouds  or  mists.  A  fair  skin  approaches  t 
white;  a  clear  skin  is  without  spots  or  irregularities; 

♦Vide  Truster:  «  Clearly,  distinctly." 

t  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Clarte,  perspieuihl " 
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HH  fair  large  front,  and  eyes  sublime,  deelarM 

Absolute  rule.— Miivroa. 

I  tbither  went 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake.— Mutom. 
In  the  moral  application,  a  fair  fame  sneak*  much  In 
praise  of  a  man;  a  clear  reputation  to  free  from  fault*. 
A  fair  statement  contains  every  thing  that  can  be  said 
pre  and  era ;  a  cfear  statement  Is  free  from  ambiguity 
er  obscurity.  Fairness  is  something  desirable  and  In- 
viting; clearness  is  an  absolute  requisite,  it  cannot  be 
I  with, 


APPARENT,  VISIBLE,  CLEAR,  PLAIN, 
OBVIOUS,  EVIDENT,  MANIFEST. 

Apparent,  in  Latin  apparens,  participle  of  ensures 
to  appear,  signifies  the  quality  of  appealing;  visible, 
in  Latin  visibilis,  from  nisus,  participle  of  video  to  see, 
signifies  capable  of  being  seen ;  clear,  v.  Clear,  lucid; 
flam,  in  Latin  plasms  even,  signifies  what  is  so  amaoffa 
and  unencumbered  that  It  can  be  seen ;  obvious,  to 
Latin  covins,  compounded  of  ob  and  eta,  signifies  the 
quality  of  lying  in  one's  Way,  or  before  one's  eyes ; 
evident,  In  French  evident,  Latin  sec dm*,  from  video, 
Greek  efts,  Hebrew $X  t0  know,  signifies  as  good  as 
certain  or  known;  manifest,  In  Preach  manifests. 
Latin  manifest**,  compounded  of  manus  the  band,  aod 
festas,  participle  of  the  old  verb /mis  to  fail  in,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  falling  in  or  coming  so  near  that  it 
can  be  laid  bold  of  by  the  hand. 

These  words  agree  in  expressing  various  degrees  In 
ihe  capability  of  seeing ;  but  visible  is  the  only  one  used 
purely  iu  a  physical  sense ;  apparent,  clear,  plain,  and 
obvious  are  used  physically  and  morally ;  evident  and 
manifest  solely  in  a  moral  acceptation.  That  which 
is  simply  an  object  of  sight  is  visible; 
The  visible  and  present  are  for  brutes: 
A  slender  portion,  and  a  narrow  bound.— Youno. 
,  That  of  which  we  see  only  the  surface  is  apparent ; 
1  The  perception  intellective  often  corrects  the  report  of 
phantasy,  as  In  the  apparent  bigness  of  the  sun,  and 
the  apparent  crookedness  of  the  staff  in  air  and  water/ 
— Haxe.  The  stars  themselves  are  visible  to  us ;  but 
their  size  is  merely  apparent:  the  rest  of  these  terms 
denote  not  only  what  is  to  be  seen,  but  what  Is  easily 
•o  be  seen:  they  are  all  applied  as  epithets  to  objects 
of  mental  discernment 

What  is  apparent  appears  but  Impertectly*to  view ; 
It  Is  opposed  to  that  which  Is  real :  what  is  clear  is  to 
be  seen  in  all  its  bearings ;  It  is  opposed  to  that  which 
is  obscure :  what  hi  plain  Is  seen  by  a  plain  understand- 
ing ;  it  requires  no  deep  reflection  nor  severe  study ; 
it  to  opposed  to  what  is  Intricate :  what  is  obvious  pre- 
sents Itself  readily  to  the  mind  of  every  one ;  it  is  seen 
at  the  first  stance,  and  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  an* 
struse :  what  is  evident  is  seen  forcibly,  and  leaves  no 
hesitation  on  the  mind ;  It  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
dubious :  manifest  Is  a  greater  degree  of  the  evident  ; 
h  strikes  on  the  understanding  and  forces  conviction ; 
It  Is  opposed  to  that  which  1b  dark. 

A  contradiction  may  be  apparent ;  on  closer  obser- 
vation it  may  be  fonnd  not  to  be  one.  Men's  virtues 
or  ayliglon  may  be  only  apparent ;  '  The  ootward  and 
apparent  sanctity  of  actions  should  flow  from  purity  of 
heart  '—Rogers.  A  case  is  dear;  It  Is  decided  on 
Immediately ; '  We  pretend  to  give  a  clear  account  how 
thunder  and  lightning  are  produced.'— Tkmflk.  A 
truth  Is  plant ;  it  Is  involved  in  no  perplexity ;  It  Is  not 
multifarious  in  Its  bearings:  a  falsehood  is  plain;  it 
admits  of  no  question ;  '  It  is  plain  that  our  skill  in 
literature  Is  owing  to  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin, which  that  they  are  still  preserved  among  us,  can  be 
ascribed  only  to  a  religious  regard.'— Berkeley.  A 
reason  is  obvious;  It  Sows  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
ease ;  '  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  we  follow  nothing 
heartily  unless  carried  to  it  by  Inclination.'— GHova. 
A  proof  ia  evident ;  it  requires  no  discussion,  there  is 
nothing  In  It  that  clashes  or  contradicts;  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  a  person  is  evident  when  every  tiling 
serves  to  strengthen  the  conclusion ;  '  It  is  evident  that 
fame,  considered  merely  as  the  immortality  of  a  name, 
to  not  less  likely  to  be  the  reward  of  bad  actions  than 
of  good.'— Johns  oh.    A  contradiction  or  absurdity  Is 


sjau«>tf,wMeb  Is  felt  by  all  as  soon  asltisperceiveu, 
1  Among  the  many  inconsistencies  which  folly  produces 
hi  the  human  mind,  there  has  often  been  observed  a 
manifest  and  striking  contrariety  between  the  lite  of  as 
author  and  bis  writings.'^-  Joawao*. 

APPEARANCE,  AIR,  ASPECT. 
Appearance*  which  signifies  the  thing  that  appears, 
to  the  generics:  air,  v.  Air,  manner;  and  aspect,  in 
Latin  aspectue,  from  aspicio  to  look  upon,  signifying 
the  thing  that  is  looked  upon  or  seen,  are  speclfick 
terms.  The  whole  external  form,  figure,  or  colours, 
whatever  is  visible  to  lite  eye,  is  its  appearance. ;  '  The 
hero  answers  wfth  the  respect  due  in  the  beautiful 
appearance  she  made.'— Svueuc.  Air  hi  a  particular 
appearance  of  any  object  as  far  as  it  is  indicative  of 
its  quality,  condition,  or  temper ;  aa  air  of  wretched* 
nessor  of  assumption ;  '  Some  who  bad  the  most  as- 
suming  air  went  directly  of  themselves  to  errour  with- 
out expecting  a  conductor.'— Parnull.  Aspect  is  the 
partial  appsmranee  of  a  body  as  It  presents  one  of  fit 


aides  to  view;  a  gloomy  or  cheerful  aspect; 
motions  ware  steady  and  composed,  and  bar  aspect 
serious  but  cheerful;  bar  name  was  Patience.'— An- 
nuo*. 

It  to  not  safe  to  judge  of  any  person  or  thing  alto- 
gether by  appearances;  the  appearance  and  reality  are 
often  at  variance :  the  appearance  of  the  sun  is  that  of 
a  moving  body,  but  modern  astronomers  are  of  opinion 
that  it  has  no  motion  round  the  earth ;  there  are  par- 
ticular towns,  habitations,  or  rooms,  which  have  always 
an  air  of  comfort,  or  the  contrary ;  this  is  a  sort  of 
appearance  the  most  to  be  relied  on.  Politicians  of  a 
certain  stamp  are  always  busy  in  judging  of  the  future 
from  the  aspect  of  affairs;  but  their  predictions,  like 
those  of  astrologers,  who  judge  from  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens,  turn  out  to  the  discredit  of  the  prophet 


GHASTLY,  GRIM,  GRISLY. 

Hideout,  in  French  hideuz,  comes  probably  from 
hide,  signifying  fit  only  to  be  hidden  from  the  view ; 
ghastly  signifies  like  a  ghost ;  grim,  in  German grimm, 
signifies  fierce ;  grisly,  from  grixtU,  signifies  grizzled, 
or  motley-coloured. 

An  unseemly  exteriour  to  characterised  by  these 
terms ;  but  the  hideous  respects  natural  objects,  and  the 
ghastly  more  properly  that  which  to  supernatural  or 
what  resembles  it  A  mask  with  monstrous  grinning 
features  looks  hideous ; 

From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 

Shelves,  rocks,  and  whirlpools,  hideous  to  the  view. 

FA.LCOHEU. 

A  human  form  with  a  visage  of  deathlike  paleness  is 
ghastly; 

And  death 
Grinn'd  horribly  a  ghastly  smile.— Miltoh. 
The  srm  is  applicable  only  to  the  countenances ;  Bogs 
or  wild  beasts  may  look  very  grim  ; 
Even  hell's  grim  king  Alcldes'  pow'r  eonfess'd.— Pon. 
Grisly  refers  to  the  whole  form,  but  particularly  to  the 
colour ;  as  blackness  or  darkness  has  always  something 
terrifick  in  it,  a  frisky  figure,  having  a  monstrous  as- 
semblage of  dark  colour,  to  particularly  calculated  to 
strike  terrour ; 

AM  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears, 

And  grisly  death  in  sundry  shapes  appears.— Port. 
Hideous  to  applicable  to  objects  of  hearing  also,  as  a 
hideous  roar ;  but  the  rest  to  objects  of  sight  only. 
•     •  ■ 

%     PACE,  FRONT, 

Figuratively  designate  the  particular  parts  of  bodies 
which  bear  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  human 
face  or  forehead. 

The  face  is  applied  to  that  part  of  bodies  which 
serves  as  an  Index  or  rule,  and  contains  certain  marks 
to  direct  the  observer;  the  front  is  employed  for  that 
part  which  is  most  prominent  or  foremost :  hence  we 
speak  of  the  face  of  s  wheel  or  dock,  the  face  of  a 
painting,  or  the  face  of  nature;  but  the  front  of  a 
house  or  building,  and  the  front  of  a  stage:  hence 
likewise,  the  propriety  of  the  expressions,  to  put  a 
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good  fua  on  a  thing,  to  show  a  bold  front;  *  A  com- 
mon soldier,  a  child,  a  girl,  the  door  of  an  Inn,  nave 
changed  the  face  of  fortune,  and  almost  of  nature.'— 
Btran. 
Where  the  deep  trench  In  length  extended  lay, 
Compacted  troops  stand  wedged  in  firm  array, 
A  dreadful  front,— Tops. 

FACE,  COUNTENANCE,  VISAGE. 

Foes,  in  Latin  facict,  how  facio  to  make,  signifies 
the  whole  form  or  make;  countenance,  in  French 
cMiooMec,  from  the  Latin  continso,  signifies  Ute  con- 
sents, or  what  is  contained  in  the  face;  visage,  from 
viwuo  and  video  to  see,  signifies  the  particular  form  of 
the  fax*  as  it  presents  itself  to  view;  properly  speak- 
ing a  kind  of  countenance. 

The  face  consists  of  a  certain  set  of  features;  the 
countenance  consists  of  the  general  aggregate  of  looks 
produced  by  these  features ;  the  visage  consists  of  such 
looks  in  particular  cases :  the  face  is  the  work  of  nature ; 
the  countenance  and  visage  are  the  work  of  the  mind : 
the  face  remains  the  name,  bat  the  countenance  and 
visage  aw  changeable.  The  face  belongs  to  brutes  as 
waU  as  men ;  the  countenance  is  the  peculiar  property 
of  man ;  visage  is  a  term  peculiarly  applicable  to  su- 
periour  beings ;  it  is  employed  only  in  the  grave  or  lofty 
style ; « No  part  of  the  body  besides  the  face  Is  capable 
of  as  many  changes  as  there  are  different  emotions  in 
the  mind,  and  of  expressing  them  ail  by  those  changes.' 
-fiMBu.  *  As  the  countenance  admits  of  so  great 
variety  it  requires  also  great  judgement  to  govern  it.'— 
Hooves. 

A  sudden  trembling  seized  on  all  bis  limbs 

His  eyes  distorted  grew,  his  vie  age  pale; 

His  speech  forsook  him.— Otway. 

-  TO  GAPE,  STARE,  GAZE. 
To /cvs,  in  German  gofen,  Saxon  geopnian.  to  make 
open  or  wide,  is  to  look  with  an  open  or  wide  mouth; 
stars,  from  the  German  starr  fixed,  signifies  to  look 
with  a  fixed  eye ;  gave  comes  very  probably  from  the 
Greek  ayaXppai  to  admire,  because  it  signifies  to  look 
steadily  from  a  sentiment  of  admiration. 

Gone  and  stars  are  taken  In  the  bad  sense;  the 
former  Indicating  the  astonishment  of  gross  ignorance ; 
the  latter  not  only  ignorance  but  impertinence:  gaze  la 
*3aken  always  in  a  good  sense,  as  indicating  a  laudable 
feeling  of  astonishment,  pleasure,  or  curiosity.     A 
tlown  gapes  at  the  pictures  of  wild  beasts  which  he 
sees  at  a  fair ;  *  It  was  now  a  miserable  spectacle  to 
see  us  nodding  and  gaping  at  one  another,  every  man 
talking,  and  no  man  heard.'— Sia  Jons  Mandkvillb. 
An  impertinent  fellow  stores  at  every  woman  he  looks 
at,  and  stores  a  modest  woman  out  of  countenance ; 
Astonieh'd  Aunus  just  arrives  by  chance 
To  see  his  fall,  nor  farther  dares  advance ; 
But,  fixing  on  the  maid  his  horrid  eye, 
He  stares  and  shakes,  and  finds  it  vain  to  fly. . 

Drydks. 

A  lover  of  the  fine  arts  will  gaze  with  admiration  and 
delight  at  the  production*  of  Raphael  or  Titian ; 
For  while  expecting  there  the  queen,  he  rais'd 
His  wond'ring  eyes,  and  round  the  temple  gaz'd, 
AdmlrMthe  fortune  of  the  rising  town, 
The  striving  artists,  and  their  art's  renown. 

Drydsw. 
When  a  person  is  stuplfied  by  afhigm\  be  gives  a  va- 
cant stars.    Those  who  are  filled  with  transport  gaze 
on  the  object  of  their  ecstasy. 

VIEW,  SURVEY,  PROSPECT. 
View,  e.  Te  took,  and  survey,  compounded  of  vey 
or  view  and  our  over,  mark  the  act  of  the  person, 
namely,  the  looking  at  a  tiling  with  more  or  less  atten- 
tion :  prospect,  from  the  Latin  prospectus  and  pro- 
opicio  to  see  before,  designates  the  thing  seen.  We 
take  a  view  or  nervy ;  the  prospect  presents  itself:  the 
view  is  of  an  Indefinite  extent ;  the  survey  Is  always 
comprehensive  in  its  nature.  Ignorant  people  take 
but  narrow  views  of  things;  men  take  more  or  less 
enlarged  vi*ws>  according  to  their  cultivation :  the  ca 
paciotis  mind  of  a  genius  takes  a  survey  of  all  nature;  i 


Foots  view  but  part,  and  not  the  wbOMsnroey, 
80  crowd  existence  all  Into  a  day.— Jbkyns. 
The  view  depends  altogether  on  the  train  of  a  person's 
thoughts;  the  prospect  is  set  before  bim,  it  depends 
upon  the  nature  or  the  thing;  out  views  of  advance- 
ment are  sometimes  very  fallacious ;  our  prospects  are 
very  delusive;   both  occasion  disappotnUnent;   the 
former  is  the  keener,  as  we  have  to  charge  the  miscal- 
culation upon  ourselves.     Sometimes  our  prospects 
depend  upon  our  views,  at  least  In  matters  of  religion ; 
he  who  forms  erroneous  views  of  a  future  state  has  but 
a  wretched  prospect  beyond  the  grave; 
No  land  so  rude  but  looks  beyond  the  tomb 
For  future  prospects  in  a  world  to  come.— Jamr at . 

VIEW,  PROSPECT,  landscape: 
View  aad  prospect  (*.  Vuw,vrospect),  though  ap- 
plied here  to  external  objects  of  sense,  have  a  similar 
distinction  as  in  the  preceding  article.    The  view  is  not 
only  that  which  may  be  seen,  but  that  which  Is  actually 
seen;  the  prospect  is  Mutt  which  may  be  seen:  that 
ceases,  therefore,  to  be  a  visit,  which  has  not  an  fan. 
mediate  agent  to  view  ;  although  a  prospect  exists  con* 
tinually,  whether  seen  or  not:  hence  we  speak  with 
more  propriety  of  our  view  being  intercepted,  than  our 
prospect  intercepted;  a  confined  and  bounded  view,  but 
a  lively  or  dreary  prospect.    The  terms,  however,  are 
are  sometimes  indifferently  applied; 
Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  views.— Miltoh. 
Now  skies  and  seas  their  prospect  only  bound. 

DRinair. 
View  is  an  indefinite  term ;  It  may  be  said  either  of  a 
number  of  objects,  or  of  a  single  object,  of  a  whole  or 
of  a  part;  prospect  is  said  only  of  an  aggregate  number 
of  objects :  we  may  have  a  view  of  a  town,  of  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  houses,  of  a  single  house,  or  of  the 
spire  of  a  steeple ;  but  a  prospect  comprehends  all  that 
comes  within  the  range  of  the  eye.  View  may  be  said 
of  that  which  is  seen  directly  or  Indirectly;  prospect 
only  of  that  which  directly  presents  itself  to  the  eye ; 
hence  a  drawing  of  an  object  may  be  termed  a  view, 
although  not  a  prospect.  View  is  confined  to  no  par. 
ticular  objects;  prospect  mostly  respects  rural  objects; 
and  landscape  respects  no  others,  landscape,  land' 
skip,  or  landskaps  denotes  any  portion  of  country  which 
is  in  a  particular  form :  hence  the  landscape  is  a  spe- 
cies of  prospect.  A  prospect  may  be  wide,  and  com- 
prehend an  assemblage  of  objects  both  of  nature  and 
art ;  but  a  landscape  is  narrow,  and  lies  within  the 
compass  of  the  naked  eye :  hence  it  is  also  that  land. 
seaps  may  be  taken  also  for  the  drawing  of  a  landscape* 
and  consequently  for  a  species  of  view :  the  taking  of 
views  or  landscapes  Is  the  last  exercise  of  the  learner 
in  drawing; 

So  lovely  seem'd 
That  landscape,  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach.— Miltok. 


VISION,  APPARITION,  PHANTOM,  SPECTRE, 
GHOST. 

Vision,  from  the  Latin  visus  seeing  or  seen,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  seeing  or  the  thing  seen;  apparition, 
from  appear,  signifies  the  thing  that  appears.  As  the 
thing  seen  is  only  the  improper  signification,  the  term 
vision  is  never  employed  but  in  regard  to  some  agent: 
the  vtste*  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  visual  organ; 
the  vision  of  a  person  whose  sight  is  defective  wiU  fre- 
quently be  fallacious;  he  will  see  some  things  double 
which  are  single,  long  which  are  short,  and  the  like. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  sight  be  miraculously  impressed 
his  vision  will  enable  him  to  see  that  which  Is  super- 
natural ;  hence  it  is  that  vision  ts  either  true  or  false, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Individual ;  and  a 
vision,  signifying  a  thing  seen,  is  taken  for  a  super- 
natural exertion  of  the  vision :  apparition,  on  the  con- 
trary, refers  us  to  the  object  seen ;  this  may  be  true  or 
false  according  to  the  manner  in  which  It  presents  itself. 

Joseph  was  warned  by  a  vision  to  fly  into  Egypt 
with  his  family;  *Mary  Magdalen  was  informed  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  by  an  apparition  j 

•  Vide  Truster :  "Vision,  apparition.' 
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feverish  people  often  tblnk  they  eee  «mmu;  timid  and 
credulous  people  sometime*  take  trees  and  posts  for 
apparitions ; 

Visions  and  inspirations  some  expect 
Their  course  here  to  direct— Cowls  r. 
Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him, 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows, 
Who  gather  round  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition.— Buiix. 
Phantom,  from  the  Greek  oWvu  to  appear,  is  used 
for  a  false  apparition,  or  the  appearance  of  a  thing 
otherwise  than  what  it  is;  thus  the  ignis  fatuus,  vul- 
gsrly  called  Jack-o' -Lantern,  is  a  phantom;  besides 
which  there   are  many  phantoms  of  a  moral  kind 
which  haunt  Hie  imagination ;  *  The  phantoms  which 
baunt  a  desert  are  want,  and  misery,  and  danger.' — 
Johkson. 

Spectre,  from  speeio  to  behold,  and  ghost,  from  geist 
a  spirit,  are  the  apparitions  of  immaterial  substances. 
The  spectre  Is  taken  for  any  spiritual  being  that  ap- 
pears; but  the  ghost  is  taken  only  for  the  spirits  of 
departed  men  who  appear  to  their  fellow-creatures: 
a  spectre  Is  sometimes  made  to  appear  on  the  stage; 
ghosts  exist  mostly  in  the  imagination  of  the  young 
and  the  ignorant; 

Rous'd  from  tbeir  slumbers, 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise.— Blaie. 

The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shonn'd,  whose  mournful  chambers  hold, 
80  night-struck  fancy  dreams,  the  yelling  ghost. 
Thomson. 

RETROSPECT,  REVIEW,  SURVEY. 

Retrospect  Is  literally  looking  back,  from  retro,  be- 
hind, and  spicio  to  behold  or  cast  an  eye  upon;  a 
review  Is  a  view  repeated;  and  a  survey  is  a  looking 
over  at  once,  from  the  French  sur  over,  and  voir 
to  see* 

A  retrospect  is  always  taken  of  that  which  is  past 
and  distant ;  a  review  may  be  taken  of  that  which  Is 
present  and  before  us ;  every  retrospect  is  a  sppcies  of 
review,  but  every  review  is  not  a  retrospect.  We  tske 
a  retrospect  of  our  past  life  in  order  to  draw  salutary 
reflections  from  all  that  we  have  dune  and  suffered ; 
we  take  a  review  of  any  particular  circumstance  which 
is  passing  before  us,  in  order  to  regulate  our  present 
conduct.  The  retrospect  goes  further  by  virtue  of  the 
mind's  power  to  reflect  on  itself,  and  to  recall  all  past 
images  to  itself;  the  review  may  go  forward  by  the 
exercise  of  the  senses  on  external  objects.  The  his- 
torian takes  a  retrospect  of  all  the  events  Which  have 
happened  within  a  given  period ;  the  journalist  takes 
n  review  of  all  the  events  that  are  passing  within  the 
time  in  which  he  Is  living ;  '  Believe  me,  my  lord,  I  look 
upon  you  as  a  spirit  entered  into  another  life,  where 
you  ought  to  despise  all  little  views  and  mean  retro- 
spects:— Pope  (Letters  to  Mttrbury).  «The  retro- 
spect of  life  Is  seldom  wholly  unattended  by  uneasi- 
ness and  shame.  It  too  much  resembles  the  review 
which  a  traveller  takes  from  some  eminence  of  a 
barren  country.'— Blair. 

The  review  may  be  said  of  the  past  as  well  as  the 
present ;  it  is  a  view  not  only  of  what  is,  but  what  has 
been :  the  svrvey  Is  entirely  confined  to  the  present ;  it 
is  a  view  only  of  that  which  is ;  *  Every  man  accus- 
tomed to  take  a  survey  of  his  own  notions,  wlU,  by  a 
slight  retrospection,  be  able  to  discover  that  his  mind 
has  undergone  many  revolutions. '—Johnson. 

We  take  a  review  of  what  we  have  already  viewed, 
in  order  to  get  a  more  correct  insight  into  it;  we  take 
a  svrvey  of  a  thing  in  all  its  parts  in  order  to  get  a 
comprehensive  view  of  it,  in  order  to  examine  it  in  all 
Its  bearings.  A  general  occasionally  takes  a  review  of 
all  his  army ;  he  takes  a  survey  of  the  fortress  which 
he  is  going  to  besiege  or  attack. 

REVISAL,  REVISION,  REVIEW. 
Revisal,  revieion,  and  review,  all  come  from  the 
Latin  video  to  see,  and  signify  looking  back  upon  a 
thing  or  looking  at  ft  again:  the  terms  revisal  and  re- 
vision are  however  mostly  employed  in  regard  to  what 
is  written ;  review  is  used  for  things  in  general.  The 
revisal  of  a  book  is  the  work  of  the  author,  for  the 
purposes  of  correct'on;  'There  is  in  your  persons  a 


difiarenee  and  a  peculiarity  of  character  pnumsea 
through  the  whole  of  your  actions,  that  1  could  never 
imagine  but  that  this  proceeded  from  a  long  and  care- 
ful revisal  of  your  woik.T — Lorrus.  The  review  of  a 
book  Is  the  work  of  the  crilick,  for  the  purpose  of  esti- 
mating its  value;  'A  commonplace  book  accustoms 
the  mind  to  discharge  itself  of  its  reading  on  paper, 
Instead  0/  relying  on  its  natural  powers  of  retention 
aided  by  frequent  revisions  of  its  Ideas.'— Earl  or 
Chatham.  Revisal  and  revision  differ  neither  in 
sense  nor  application,  unless  that  the  former  is  more 
frequently  employed  abstractedly  from  the  object  re- 
vised, and  revision  mostly  in  conjunction:  whoever 
wishes  his  work  to  be  correct,  will  not  spare  a  revisal: 
the  revision  of  classical  books  ought  to  be  intrusted 
only  to  men  of  profound  erudition.  The  term  revision 
may  also  sometimes  be  applied  to  other  objects  besides 
those  of  literature;  'How  enchanting  must  such  a 
review  (of  their  memorandum  books)  prove  to  those 
who  make  a  figure  in  the  polite  world.*— Hawxss- 
wortb. 

TO  ECLIP8E,  OBSCURE. 

Eclipse,  in  Greek  iicXslipts,  comes  from  iAskem  ID 
fail,  signifying  to  cause  a  failure  of  light ;  obscure,  from 
the  adjective  obscure  (0.  Dark),  signifies  to  cause  the 
intervention  of  a  shadow. 

In  the  natural  as  well  as  the  moral  application, 
eclipse  is  taken  in  a  particular  and  relative  significa- 
tion ;  obscure  is  used  in  a  general  sense.  Heavenly 
bodies  are  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of  other  bodies 
between  them  and  the  beholder;  things  are  in  general 
obscured  which  are  in  any  way  rendered  leas  striking 
or  visible.  To  eclipse  is  therefore  a  species  of  ob- 
scuring: that  is  always  obscured  which  Is  eclipsed; 
but  every  thing  is  not  eclipsed  which  is  obscured. 

So  figuratively  real  merit  is  eclipsed  by  the  Interven- 
tion of  that  which  is  superiour ; 

Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own, 
But  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown.— Bortasu 
Merit  Is  often  obscured  by  an  ungracious  exterlour  IB 
the  possessor,  or  by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
his  life;  'Among  those  who  are  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed by  nsture  and  accomplished  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, how  few  are  there  whose  virtues  are  not  ob- 
scured by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy  of  their 
beholders.'  —  A  nnisoK. 


DARK,  OBSCURE,  DIM,  MYSTERIOUS. 

Darh,  In  Saxon  deore,  is  doubtless  connected  with 
the  German  dunkel  dark  and  dunst  a  vapour,  which  la 
a  cause  of  darkness;  obscure,  in  Latin  ooscurvs,  com- 
pounded of  ob  and  scums,  Greek  otatpbc  and  oxia  a 
shadow,  signifies  literally  interrupted  by  a  shadow; 
dim  is  but  a  variation  of  dork,  dunkel,  Ac. 

Darknees  expresses  more  tlmn  obscurity:  the  former 
denotes  the  total  privation  of  light;  the  latter  only  the 
diminution  of  light. 

Dafk  Is  opposed  to  light ;  obscure  to  bright:  what  is 
dark  is  altogether  hidden ;  what  is  obscure  Is  not  to  be 
seen  distinctly,  or  without  an  effort 

Darkness  may  be  used  either  in  the  natural  or  moral 
sense;  obscurity  only  in  the  moral  sense;  in  this  ont«e 
the  former  conveys  a  more  unfavourable  idea  than  the 
latter:  darkness  serves  to  cover  that  which  ought  not 
to  be  hidden ;  obscurity  intercepts  our  view  of  that 
which  we  would  wish  to  see:  the  former  is  the  conse- 
quence of  design ;  the  latter  of  neglect  or  accident: 
the  letter  sent  by  the  conspirator  in  the  gunpowder 
plot  to  his  friend  was  dark; 

Why  are  thy  speeches  dark  and  troubled, 
As  Cretan  seas  when  vex'd  by  warring  winds  f 

Smith. 
All  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  allude  to  circum- 
stances no  longer  known,  must  necessarily  be  obscure; 
'  He  that  reads  and  grows  no  wiser  seldom  suspects  hii 
own  deficiency,  bot  complains  of  hard  words  and  0*- 
seure  sentences.'— Johnson.  A  corner  msy  be  said  to 
be  dark  or  obscure ;  but  the  former  is  used  literally  and 
the  latter  figuratively:  the  owl  is  obliged,  from  the 
weakness  of  its  visual  organs,  to  seek  the  darkest  cor- 
ners in  the  daytime;  men  of  distorted  minds  often 
seek  obscure  corners,  only  from  disappointed  ambition. 

Din  expresses  a  degree  of  darkness,  but  it  Is  eat 
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ftoyea?  more  in  relation  to  the  person  seeing  than  to  the 
object  seen.  The  eyes  are  said  to  grow  dim,  or  the 
tight  dim.  The  light  is  said  to  be  d^  by  whteh  things 
aje  but  dtst/y  seen; 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  son  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  yean; 
But  titou  sbalt  flourish  In  Immortal  youth. 

Addison. 
Jfyetorious  denotes  a  species  of  the  dark,  in  relation 
to  the  actions  of  men :  where  a  veil  is  intentionally 
thrown  over  any  object  so  as  to  render  it  as  incoin- 
nrehetisible  as  that  which  is  sacred.  Dark  is  an  epi- 
thet taken  always  in  the  bad  sense,  but  mysterious  is 
always  la  an  Indifferent  sense.  We  are  told  fn  the 
Bacred  Writings,  that  men  love  darkness  rather  than 
Ught,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.  Whatever,  there- 
lore,  is  dark  In  the  ways  of  men,  is  naturally  presumed 
to  be  evil ;  but  things  may  be  mysterious  in  the  events 
at  haman  life,  without  the  express  intention  of  an  In- 
dividual to  render  them  so.  The  speeches  of  an  as- 
sassin and  conspirator  will  be  dark;  'Randolph,  an 
agent  extremely  proper  for  conducting  any  dark  in- 
trigs*,  was  despatched  into  Scotland,  and,  residing  se- 
cretly among  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  observed 
and  quickened  their  motions.'— Robertson.  Any 
latrieate  affair  which  involves  the  characters  and  con- 
duct of  men  may  he  mysterious ;  <  The  affection  which 
Mary  in  her  letterexpresses  for  Bothweii,  AiOy  accounts 
far  every  subsequent  nan  of  her  conduct,  which,  with- 
out admitting  this  circumstance,  appears  altogether 
wmHsrions  and  inconsistent.'— Robketsok. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  terms 
when  spplied  10  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  dark,  inasmuch  as  they  present  a 
cloudy  aspect;  and  mostly  mysterious,  * 
they  are  past  finding  out 


dace  a  thus,  by  means  of  their  branches  and  leaven* 
snd  wherever  the  image  of  the  tree  Is  reflected  on  the 
earth,  that  forma  its  shadow.    Jt  is  agreeable  in  the 
heat  of  summer  to  sit  in  the  shade; 
Welcome,  ye  shades  I  ye  bowery  thickets,  hail ! 
Thomso*. 
The  constancy  with  which  the  shadow  follows  the  roan 
has  been  proverbially  adopted  as  a  simile  for  one  who 
clings  close  to  another ; 

At  every  step, 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  shadows  blacker  fall. 
And  all  is  awful  listening  gloom  around. 

Thoxsoh. 
The  distinction  between  these  terms,  in  the  moral 
sense,  is  precisely  tha  same:  a  person  is  said  to  be  in 
the  shads,  if  he  lives  in  obscurity,  or  unnoticed ;  u  the 
law  (says  SL  Paul)  is  a  shadow  of  things  toe 


UNSEAROHABLK,  INSCRUTABLE. 
These  terms  ate  both  applied  to  the  Almighty,  but 
not  altogether  indifferently ;  for  tbnt  which  laanseortk- 
•Ms  is  not  set  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us  as  that 
which  Is  uuerutaMe  ;  for  that  which  is  starched  is  in 
eomsnon  concerns  easier  to  be  found  than  that  which 
reenires  a  scrutiny.  The  ways  of  God  are  all,  to  us 
finite  creatures,  more  or  less  unsearchable  ; 

Things  else  by  me  unsearchable,  now  heard 

With  wonder.— Milton. 
The  mysterious  plans  of  Providence  as  frequently 
evfncedJn  the  affairs  of  men  are  altogether  inscrutable; 
•Tb  expect  that  the  Intricacies  of  science  wiU  be 
pMreed  by  a  careless  glance,  is  to  expect  a  particular 
privilege;  but  to  suppose  that  the  maze  is  instrutabU 
to  diligence.  Is  to  enchain  the  mind  in  voluntary 
sbackJes.'— Jonjtson 


Opeoue.ln 
cause  the  < 


OPAQUE,  DARK. 
.  In  Latin  opatus,  comes  from  ops  the  earth, 
he  earth  Is  the  darkest  of  all  bodies;  the 
word  opaane  is  to  dark  as  the  species  to  the  genus,  for  it 
•"KT'S  Ul*1  ■P^eleaof  slarnnsss  which  is  inherent  In 
send  bodies,  m  distinction  from  those  which  emh  light 
from  themselves,  or  admit  of  light  into  themselves;  It 
la  therefore  employed  scientifically  for  the  more  vul- 

Cr  and  familiar  term  dark.  On  this  ground,  the  earth 
termed  an  opaque  body  In  distinction  from  the  son, 
moon,  or  other  luminous  bodies:  any  solid  substance, 
2*  a  H**  or  *  ■tone»  n  an  °P*4 *•  hody,  In  distinction 
•Tom  glass,  which  is  a  elear  or  transparent  body. 

But  all  sunshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon, 
Culminate  from  UV  equator  as  they  now 
Bhot  upward  still,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  spoons  can  fafi.— Miltom. 

SHADE,  SHADOW. 

Shade  and  shadow,  In  German  schatten,  are  in  all 
ayobablllty  connected  with  the  word  shins,  show,  (v. 
TV  show,  dee.) 

Both  these  terms  express  that  darkness  which  to  oc- 
casioned by  the  sen's  rays  being  intercepted  by  any 
body;  but  shads  simply  expresses  the  absence  of  the 
light,  and  shadow  signifies  also  the  figure  of  the  body 
which  thus  intercepts  the  light   Trees  naturally  pro- 
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TO  DISAPPEAR,  VANISH. 

Torft*fl^«.arslgiiiflesnotlos^aar(o.^r);esw#jl, 
In  French  soantr,  Latin  svaneo  or  evanesce,  com- 
pounded of  o  and  vaneo,  in  Greek  qxttvu  to  aposar. 
signifies  to  go  out  of  sight.  '     * 

To  disappear  comprehends  no  particular  mode  of 
action ;  to  vanish  includes  in  It  the  Idea  of  a  rapid  mo- 
tion. A  thing  disappears  either  gradually  or  suddenly ; 
it  vanishes  on  a  sudden :  it  disappears  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things ;  it  vanishes  by  an  unusual  eflbrt,  a 
supernatural  or  a  magick  power.  Any  object  that  re- 
cedes or  moves  away  will  soon  disappear; 

Red  meteors  ran  across  th'  ethereal  space, 
Stars  disappeared,  and  comets  took  their  pis 

Duydsh. 
In  fairy  tales  things  are  made  to  vanish  the  Instant, 
they  are  beheld ;  *  While  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden  ' 
desolation  that  had  been  made  before  me,  the  whole 
scene  eanuaseV— Addison.  To  disappear  Is  often  a 
temporary  action;  to  vanish  generally  conveys  the 
Idea  of  being  permanently  lost  to  the  sight.  The  stars 
appear  and  disappear  in  the  firmament;  "gh^ing 
vanishes  with  a  rapidity  that  is  unequalled. 


TO  LOOK,  APPEAR. 

Look  is  here  taken  en  the  neuter  and  improper  sense, 
signifying  the  act  of  things  figuratively  striving  to  be 
seen;  appear,  from  the  Latin  apparto  or pareo,  Greek 
vdpuut,  signifies  to  be  present  or  at  hand,  within  sight 

The  look  of  a  thing  respects  the  impressions  which 
It  makes  on  the  senses,  that  Is,  the  manner  in  which  It 
looks;  lis  appearance  Implies  the  simple  act  of  its 
coming  into  sight:  the  look  of  any  thing  is  therefore 
characterised  as  good  or  bad,  mean  or  handsome,  ugly 
or  beautiful ;  the  appearance  is  characterized  as  early 
or  late,  sudden  or  unexpected :  there  is  something  very 
unseemly  in  the  look  of  a  clergymen  effecting  the  airs 
of  a  fine  gentleman ;  the  appearance  of  the  stars  in  an 
evening  presents  an  intHesting  view  even  to  the  ordi- 
nary beholder.  As  what  appears  must  appear  in  some 
form,  the  signification  of  the  term  has  been  extended} 
to  the  manner  of  the  appearance,  and  brought  still 
nearer  to  look  In  its  application ;  in  this  case,  the  term 
look  is  rather  more  familiar  than  that  of  appearance  : 
we  may  speak  either  of  regarding  the  look  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thing,  as  for  as  It  msy  Impress  others ; 
but  the  latter  is  lea  colloquial  than  the  former :  a  man's 
conduct  is  said  to  look  rather  than  to  appear  ill;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  we  say  a  thing  assumes  an  appear* 
once,  or  has  a  certain  appearance. 

Look  is  always  employed  for  what  Is  real :  what  a 
thing  looks  is  that  which  it  really  Is:  appear,  however, 
sometimes  refers  not  only  to  what  is  external,  but  m 
what  is  superficial.  If  we  say  a  person  looks  HI,  It 
supposes  some  positive  and  unequivocal  evidence  of 
Illness :  if  we  say  he  appears  to  be  Ul,  it  is  a  less  posi- 
tive assertion  than  the  former;  it  leaves  room  for 
doubt,  and  allows  the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  We 
are  at  liberty  to  judge  of  things  by  their  looks,  without 
being  chargeable  with  want  of  judgement ;  but  as  ap  • 
psarasues  are  said  to  be  deceitful,  It  becomes  necessary 
to  admit  them  with  caution  as  the  rule  of  out  judge 
ment  Look  is  employed  mostly  in  regard  to  objects. 
of  sense;  appearance  respects  natural  and  moral  eb 
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XmlmHUknaAf:  the  sky  Is***  lowering;  en  object 
ajsjiiii  through  a  mieroacops  greater  than  it  really  to; 
Distressful  nature  Mills; 
The  very  streams  foe*  languid  from  afar. 

Taovsou. 

A  person's  conduct  empeere  in  a  mora  culpable  light 
'When  aeen  ibiongh  Uie  representotion  of  an  enemy; 
1  If  aver  does  liberty  mppeer  more  amiable  than  under 
the  gorernment  of  npioue  and  good  prince.*— Annuo*. 

LOOK,  GLANCE. 
.Lest  ,©.  Air)  hi  the  generlck,  and  gUmeo  (v.  7V 
ffaaes  at)  the  •peclfick  term ;  that  is  to  say,  a' casual 
a*  momentary  fee*;  a  Ise*  may  be  characterised  as 
severe  or  mild,  fierce  or  gentle,  angry  or  kind;  mjrUnc* 
m  hasty  or  sadden,  Imperfect  or  slight:  so  likewise  we 
I  apeak  of  taking  a  loo*,  or  catching  a  glome* ; 

Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  the  same  barmleai  l—h 
They  wore  alive.— Thoksob. 

The  tiger,  darting  fierce 
impetuous  on  bis  prey,  the  gi**c*  has  doom*d. 

Tbomsob. 

TO  LOOK,  BEE,  BEHOLD,  VIEW,  STB. 

Look,  In  Saxon  locan.  Upper  German  is/**,  comes 
from  In*  light,  and  the  Greek  Ads*  to  see;  «m,  In  Ger- 
saan  sees*,  probably  a  variation  from  the  Latin  sides 
to  see  •  bekoU%  compounded  of  the  intensive  be  and 
held,  signifies  to  hold  or  fix  the  eye  on  an  object ;  view, 
from  the  French  vetr,  and  the  Latin  sides,  signifies 
simply  to  eee ;  to  sye,  from  the  noun  sys,  naturally  sig- 
nifies to  fathom  with  the  eye. 

We  Uok  voluntarily;  we  set  Involuntarily :  the  eye 
ssst;  the  person  koto:  absent  people  often  eee  things 
before  they  are  fully  conscious  that  they  are  at  hand : 
we  may  Uok  without  «««'■/,  and  we  may  #m  without 
I— king:  near-sighted  people  often  Uok  at  that  which 
la  too  distant  to  strike  the  visual  organ.  To  beheld  is 
to  fee*  at  for  a  continuance :  to  vine  is  to  fee*  st  In  all 
diraetlons;  to  rye  Is  to  Uok  at  earnestly,  and  by  side 
glances:  that  which  to  seen  may  disappear  in  an  in- 
stant; it  may  strike  the  eye  and  be  gone:  but  what  is 
lasted  at  must  make  some  stay ;  consequently,  light- 
t  fugitive  and  rapid  in  their 
^fesJcsdat. 

eh  as  the  general  term, 
to  regard  to  the  others;  we  Uok  at  things  in  general, 
which  we  wish  to  *«*,  that*},  to  see  them  clearly,  fully, 
and  in  aU  their  parts;  but  we  behold  that  which  eicites 
a  moral  or  intellectual  Interest ;  *  The  most  unpardon- 
able malefactor  In  the  world  going  to  bis  death,  and 
bearing  it  with  composure,  would  win  the  pity  of  those 
who  should  bthcU  hlm.'-8TBBL*.  We  vis*  that 
which  demands  intellectual  attention ; 

They  climb  the  nest  ascent,  and.  looking  down, 

Now  at  a  nearer  distance  view  the  town ; 

The  prince  with  wonder  seat the  stately  tow*rs 
bleb  I 


•seem  at  muse  maae  some 

Bins,  and  things  equally  fi 

flint,  may  be  seen,  but  cam 

To  Uok  at  Is  the  familiar, 


(Wblc 


Bly  tow 
i  bite  were  hula  and  shepherds'  bow'rs). 

DBYDKB. 

We  rye  that  which  gratifies  any  particular  passion ; 
Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats,  then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth,;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor, 
Rhus  all  the  smiling  family  askant*,— Thombok. 

Ad  Inquisitive  child  Uok*  at  things  which  are  new  to 
t,  but  does  not  behold  them ;  we  Uok  at  plants,  or 
nerv,  or  whatever  gratifies  the  senses,  bin  we  do  not 
beheld  them:  on  the  other  hand,  we  behold  any  spec- 
tacle which  excites  our  admiration,  our  astonishment, 
ear  pity,  or  our  love:  we  Uok  at  objects  in  order  to 
observe  their  external  properties;  but  we  vino  them  in 
order  to  find  out  their  component  parts,  their  Internal 
properties,  their  powers  of  motion  and  action,  etc :  we 
Uok  at  things  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  moment, 
or  for  mere  amusement ;  but  the  Jeafoos  man  rye*  his 
rival,  In  order  to  mark  his  movements,  his  designs,  and 
his  suecessey;  the  envious  man  epee  him  who  la  In 
prosperity,  with  a  malignant  desire  to  eee  him  humbled. 
To  took  Is  an  Indifferent,  to  hekold  and  view  are  good 
and  honourable  actions;  to  eye,  as  the  act  of  persons, 
to  commonly  a  nnao.  and  even  base  action. 


LOOKER-UN,  SPECTATOR,  BEHOLDER* 
OBSERVER. 

The  Uoker-on  and  the  epeeUUr  are  both  opposed  is 
the  agents  or  actors  in  any  scene;  but  the  fmtner  to 
still  more  abstracted  from  the  objects  he  sees  than  the 
taller. 

A  Uoker-ooi  (v.  To  Uok)  to  careless;  he  baa  no  pan 
and  lakes  no  part  in  wliat  he  sees ;  he  look*  on,  Be- 
cause the  thing  to  before  him,  and  he  has  nothing  eke 
to  do:  a  spectator  may  likewise  be  unconcerned,  bnt 
in  general  be  derives  amusement,  if  nothing  else,  from 
what  lie  sees.  A  clown  may  be  a  fester  on,  wlio  with 
open  mouth  gapes  at  all  that  to  before  him,  without 
understanding  any  part  of  it ;  but  he  who  looks  on  te 
draw  a  moral  lesson  from  the  whole  to  in  the  moral 
sense  not  sn  uninterested  spectator;  l  Lookere-m 
many  times  see  more  than  gamesters.' — Bacob. 

But  high  in  heaven  they  sh,  and  gaze  from  far. 

The  tame  epeclatere  of  his  deeds  of  war— Pom. 

The  beholder  has  a  nearer  interest  than  the  specie 
tor;  and  the  observer  has  an  Interest  nut  less  scar 
than  that  of  the  beholder,  but  somewhat  different  dm 
beholder  has  his  affections  roused  by  what  he  seat; 
*  Objects  Imperfectly  discerned  take  forms  from  the 
hope  or  fear  of  the  »cJtoi**r.'-~JoBMMin.  The  se» 
ooroer  has  his  understanding  employed  in  that  whisk) 
panes  before  him ;  *  Swift  was  an  exact  obeeroer  of 
ilnV-JoiiaaoB.  The  beholder  indulges  himself  to> 
contemplation ;  the  okeerver  to  busy  in  making  to  sub- 
servient to  some  proposed  object ;  every  beholder  of  our 
8aviour's  sufferings  and  patience  was  struck  with  the 
conviction  of  his  Divine  character,  not  excepting  even 
some  of  those  who  were  his  most  prejudiced  adver- 
saries ;  every  cslm  okeerver  of  our  Saviour's  < 
and  actions  was  convinced  of  his  Divine  s  " 


TO  BEE,  PERCEIVE,  OBSERVE. 

fist,  m  the  German  saftta,  Greek  arsons*,  Hebrew 
ri3?.i»  a  general  term;  itmay  be  either  a  vombbbi  j  ' 
or  involuntary  action;  perceive,  from  the  Latin  pen 
dpi*  or  per  and  cepio  to  take  into  the  mind,  to  always 
a  voluntary  action ;  and  obeerve  (o.  To  notice)  la  as 
Intentional  action.  Tlie  eye  eoee  when  the  mhnt  la 
absent ;  the  mind  and  the  eye  perceive  in  conjunction :' 
hence,  we  may  say  that  a  person  sees,  but  does  not 
perceive :  we  ob*erve%  not  merely  by  a  simple  act  of  the 
mind,  but  by  its  positive  and  fixed  exertion.  We  ass 
a  tiling  without  knowing  what  it  is;  we  percHve  a 
thing,  and  know  what  it  is,  but  the  Impreasion  peases 
away ;  we  oboorve  a  thing,  and  afterward  retrace  the 
image  of  it  in  our  mind.  We  eee  a  star  when  the  eye 
to  directed  towards  it ;  we  perceive  it  move  if  we  lee* 
at  it  attentively;  we  oboorve  Its  position  in  different 
parts  of  the  heavens.  The  blind  cannot  sea,  the  ab- 
sent cannot  perceive,  the  dull  cannot  asters*. 

8eeingt  as  a  corporeal  action.  Is  the  act  only  of  the 
eye :  perceiving  and  ob*crving  are  actions  In  which  all 
the  senses  are  concerned.  We  eee  colours,  we  per- 
ceive the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ooverm  Its 
changes.  Seeing  to  sometimes  extended  to  the  mind's 
operations,  in  which  it  has  an  indefinite  moaning ;  bnt 
perceive  and  observe  have  both  a  definite  sense :  we 
may  eee  a  thing  distinctly  and  dearly,  or  otherwise; 
we  perceive  U  always  with  a  certain  degree  of  dnv 
tinctness;  and  okoerveh  with  a  positive  degree  of  ati- 
nuteness:  we  eee  the  truth  of  a  remark ;  we  perceive 
the  force  of  an  objection ;  westserse  the  reluctance  of 
a  person.  It  is  farther  to  be  oheervee\  however,  that 
when  sss  expresses  a  mental  operation,  it  expresses 
what  is  purely  mental ;  perceive  aad  oboorve  are  ap- 
plied to  such  objects  as  are  aeon  by  the  senses  aa  weB 
as  the  mind. 

See  is  either  employed  as  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal 
action ;  perceive  and  obetrvt  are  obvtmiaty  a  " 


of  the  corporeal  and  Incorporeal  We  eee  the  tight 
with  our  eyes,  or  we  eee  the  truth  of  a  proration 
with  our  mind's  eye; 

There  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 

Purse  snd  disperse,  that  I  may  eee  and  tell 

Of  tilings  invisible  to  mortal  sight— Miltob. 
We  perceive  the  difference  of  climate,  or  we  sefwaant 
the  difference  in  the  comfort  of  our  situation; 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  streams 

Strange  alierauon  In  me.— Milto* 
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Wt  piMTM  the  motionsof  the  heavenly  bodies ; '  Every 
pert  of  your  last  letter  glowed  with  that  warmth  of 
friendship,  which,  though  it  was  by  no  meana  new  to 
awe,  I  cuuld  not  but  ebservo  with  peculiar  satisfaction,' 
NsufGTH  UMtere  of  Cicero). 

TO  SEEM,  APPEAR. 
The  Idea  of  coming  to  the  view  la  expressed  by  both 
these  terms;  but  the  word  stem  rises  upon  that  of 
appear,  Stan,  from  the  Latin  rimilis  like,  signifies 
literally  to  appemr  like,  and  is  therefore  a  species  of 
appearance,  which  is  from  the  Latin  appareo  or  scree, 
and  the  Greek  napdpt  to  be  present,  signifies  to  be 
preseat,  or  before  the  eye.  Every  object  may  appear; 
nit  nothing  scant,  except  that  which  the  mind  admits 
Co  appear  in  any  given  form.  To  seem  requires  some 
reflection  and  comparison  of  objects  in  the  mind  one 
with  another ;  this  term  ft.  therefore,  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  matters  that  may  be  different  from  what  they 
appear,  or  of  an  indeterminate  kind :  that  the  sun  seem* 
to  move,  is  a  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  the  ex- 
ercise  of  our  senses,  and  by  comparing  this  case  with 
others  of  a  similar  nature ;  it  is  only  ny  a  farther  re- 
search into  the  operations  of  nature  that  we  discover 
this  to  be  no  conclusive  proof  of  its  motion.  To  op* 
jMnr,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  express  act  of  the  things 
themselves  on  us;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  applicable 
to  such  objects  as  make  an  impression  onus :  to  appear 
is  the  same  as  to  present  itself;  the  stars  appear  in  the 
firmament,  but  we  do  not  say  that  they  seem  there ; 
the  sun  appear*  dark  through  the  clouds. 

They  are  equally  applicable  to  moral  as  well  as 
natural  objects  with  the  above-mentioned  distinction. 
Seem  is  said  of  that  which  Is  dubious,  contingent,  or 
falure ;  appear  of  that  which  la  actual,  positive,  and 
nest  A  thing  seems  strange  which  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude as  strange  from  what  we  see  of  it ;  a  thing  ap- 
pemr* clear  when  we  have  a  clear  conception  of  it ;  a 
plan  seems  practicable  or  impracticable;  an  author 
appears  to  understand  bis  subject,  or  the  contrary.  It 
tusi  as  if  all  effort*  to  reform  the  bulk  of  mankind 
will  be  found  Inefficient;  it  appears  from  the  long  ca- 
talogue of  vices  which  are  still  very  prevalent,  that 
little  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  work  of 
reformation ; 
Lash'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seem*  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn. 

Thomsoh. 
O  heavenly  poet !  such  thy  verse  appear*, 
Bo  sweet,  so  charming  to  my  rnvlsh'd  ears.— DRTrsss. 

TO  PERCEIVE,  DISCERN,  DISTINGUISH. 

Perceive,  in  Lntln  perdpie,  or  per  and  cayio,  sig- 
nifies to  take  bold  of  thoroughly ;  discern,  v.  biteern- 
mewt. 

To  perceive  (v.  To  see)  Is  n  positive,  to  discern  a 
relative,  action :  we  perceive  things  by  themselves;  we 
diecem  tbr.m  amid  many  others :  we  perceive  that 
Which  is  obvious ;  we  discern  that  which  Is  remote, 
*r  which  requires  much  attention  to  get  an  Idea  of  it 
We  perceive  by  a  person's  looks  and  words  what  he 
Intends ;  we  discern  the  drift  of  his  ad  ions.  We  may 
perceive  sensible  or  spiritual  objects;  we  commonly 
discern  only  that  which  Is  spiritual ;  we  perceive  light, 
darkness,  colours,  or  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
thing; 

And  lastly,  turning  Inwnrdly  her  eyes, 

Perceives  how  all  her  own  ideas  rise.— Jbmyks. 
We  discern  characters,  motives,  the  tendency  and  con- 
sequences of  actions,  ate.  •  4  One  who  Is  actnated  by 
natty  spirit,  Is  almost  under  an  incapacity  of  discern- 
ing eMter  real  blemishes  or  beauties.*— A  noison.  It 
Is  the  set  of  a  child  in  perceive  according  to  the  quick- 
ness of  its  senses ;  It  is  the  act  of  a  man  to  discern  ac- 
eordine  to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. 

To  discern  and  distinguish  (v.  Difference)  approach 
the  nearest  In  sense  to  each  other ;  but  the  former  sig- 
nifies to  see  only  one  thing,  the  latter  to  see  two  or 
snore  In  quick  succession.  We  discern  what  He  in 
things;  we  distinguish  things  according  to  their  out- 
ward marks;  we  discern  things  in  order  to  under- 
stand their  essences;  we  totfrfvuA  In  order  not  to  eon- 


may  dfircem  the  signs  of  the  1 


\  It  it  Just  to>  **>. 


ttngwish  between  an  action  done  from  tnsdvertoneS| 
and  that  which  is  done  from  design.  The  conductor 
people  is  sometimes  so  veiled  by  art,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  discern  their  object ;  *  The  custom  of  arguing  on  any 
side,  even  against  our  persuasions,  dims  the  under- 
standing, and  makes  it  by  degrees  lose  the  faculty  of 
discerning  between  truth  and  falsehood.*— Locks. 
It  Is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  practice  and 
profession ;  *  Mr.  Boyle  observes,  that  though  the  mole 
be  not  totally  blind  (aa  is  generally  thought),  she  baa. 
not  eight  enough  to  distinguish  objects.*— Annuo* 

TO  OBSERVE,  WATCH. 
These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the  act  of  looking 
at  an  object;  but  to  observe  {v.  To  notice)  is  not  to 
took  after  so  strictly  as  la  Implied  by  to  watch  (v.  TV 
watch) ;  a  general  observes  the  motions  of  an  enemy 
when  they  are  In  so  particular  state  of  activity ;  he   ' 
watches  the  motions  of  an  enemy  when  they  are  la  a 
stole  of  commotion :  we  ahatrva  a  thing  in  order  to 
draw  an  inference  from  it;  we  watch  any  thing  is 
order  to  discover  what  may  happen :  we  observe  with 
coolness ;  me  watch  with  eagerness :  we  observe  care- 
fully; we  watch  narrowly;  the  conduct  of  m«nfctnj 
in  general  is  observed; 
Nor  must  the  ploughman  less  observe  the  skies. 

Dkysbs> 
The  conduct  of  suspicious  Individuals  Is  watched; 
For  thou  know*st 
What  bath  been  warn'd  us,  what  malicious  lbs 
Watches,  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find, 
His  wish  and  beat  advantage,  us  asunder.— Miltos 

WAKEFUL,  WATCHFUL,  VIGILANT. 

We  may  be  wakeful  without  being  watchful;  dsji 

we  cannot  be  watchful  without  being  wakeful. 

Wakefulness  Is  an  affhir  of  the  body,  and  depends 

upon  the  temperament;  watchfulness  Is  an  affair  of 

the  will,  and  depends  upon  the  determination.    £" 

persons  are  more  wakeful  than  they  wish  to  be; 

Mustek  shall  wake  her,  that  hath  power  to  charm 

Pale  sickness,  and  avert  the  stings  of  pain ; 

Can  raise  or  quell  our  passions,  and  becalm 

In  sweet  oblivion  the  too  wakeful  sense.- Fsirros. 

Few  persona  are  aa  watchful  as  they  ought  to  be; 

'  He  who  remembers  what  has  fallen  out  will  be 

watchful  against  what  may  happen.*— Sooth.    Vigu 
*        ^.w_.,_      ....  aiHj  tjje  r ._  ,     vv  m. 


{ones,  from  the  Latin  vigil, « 


>  Greek  aVaXfeew 


sr 


to  be  on  the  alert,  expresses  a  high  degree  or  watch- 
fulness :  a  sentinel  is  watchful  who  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions keeps  good  watch  ;  but  It  Is  necessary  for  him, 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  be  vigilant,  in  order  to 
detect  whatever  may  pass. 

We  are  watchful  mostly  in  the  proper  sense  of 
watching ;  but  we  may  be  vigilant  in  detecting  moral 
as  well  as  natural  evils;  <  Let  a  man  strictly  observe 
the  first  hints  and  whispers  of  good  and  evil  that  pass 
in  his  heart :  tills  win  keep  conscience  quick  and  vigi- 
lant:— South. 

TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPARATE,  DISTINGUISH. 

To  abstract,  from  the  Latin  abetractun,  participle 
of  abstreho  to  draw  from,  signifies  to  draw  one  thing 
from  another;  separate.  In  Latin  separates,  participle 
of  eeparo,  la  compounded  of  se  and  paro  to  dispose 
apart,  signifying  to  put  thints  asunder,  or  at  a  distance 
from  each  other:  distinguish,  In  French  disHngner, 
Latin  dietingue,  Is  compounded  of  the  separative  pre 
position  die  and  tinge  to  tins*  or  colour,  signifying  to 
give  different  marks  by  which  things  may  be  knows 
from  each  other. 

Abstract  Is  used  for  the  most  part  In  the  moral  or 
spiritual  sense;  separate  mostly  in  a  physical  sense* 
diethtgvieh  either  In  a  moral  or  physical  sense :  we 
abstract  what  we  wish  to  regard  particularly  and  Indtr 
vidunlly ;  we  separate  what  we  wish  not  to  be  united ; 
we  disiingvish  What  we  wish  not  to  confound.  The 
mind  performs  the  office  of  abstraction  for  Itself: 
separating  and  distinguishing  are  exerted  on  external 
objects.*     Arrangement,  place,  time,  and  oJreura 

•Vide  Abbe  Girard:  »DI*UiigoeT,sepaitr. 
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_ i  serve  to  separate:  U»  Mta*  ferow*  «f  thtap, 

As  outward  marks  attached  to  item,  the  qualities  at- 
tributed 10  them  serve  tt>  distinguish. 

By  the  operation  of  abstraction  the  mind  creates  Ibr 
thudf  a  multitude  of  new  ideas :  in  the  act  of  separa- 
tion bodies  are  removed  from  eaeh  other  by  distance 
of  place:  in  the  act  of  distinguishing  objeeu  are  dis- 
severed to  be  elmtlar  or  dissimilar.  Qualities  are 
abstracted  from  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  In- 
herent :  conntrlee  are  eeparated  by  mountain!  or  eeae : 
their  Inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  their  dress,  lan- 
guage, or  manners.  The  mind  is  never  lest  abstracted 
from  one's  friends  than  when  separated  from  them  by 
immense  oceans:  it  require*  a  keen  eye  to  distinguish 
objects  that  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Foletile  persons  easily  abstract  their  minds  from  the 
most  solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  on  trifling  objects  that 
pass  before  them;  *  We  ought  to  abstract  our  minds 
ftwn  the  observation  of  an  excellence  in  those  we  con- 
verse with,  tfil  we  have  received  some  good  Inforroa- 
fjon  of  the  disposition  of  their  minds,*— Stsulb.  An 
snnmrlsl  temper  leads  some  men  to  ssparats  them- 
selves from  all  their  companions;  *  It  Is  an  eminent 
Instance  of  Newton's  superiority  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind that  he  was  able  to  separate  knowledge  from 


i  by  which  knowledge  is  generally 
drnfTaced.'— Johhsos.  An  absurd  ambition  leads 
others  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  eccentri- 
cities; tFontenette.  in  bis  panegyrick  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  closes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  philoso- 
pher's virtues  and  attainments  with  an  observation 
that  he  was  not  distinguished  from  other  men  by  any 
aiagutarity  either  natural  or  affected.'— Johkio*. 


ABSENT,  ABSTRACTED,  DIVERTED, 
DISTRACTED. 


Absent  In  French  assent,  Latin  absent,  comes  from 
as  and  sum  to  be  from,  signifying  away  or  at  a  dis- 

Sice  from  all  objects;  abstracted,  lb  French  abstrait, 
tin  abstractust  participle  of  ubetrahe,  or  ab  ana 
traho  to  draw  from,  signifies  drawn  or  separated  from 


ill  objects;  diverted,  in  French  divertir,  Latin  dtvtrCe, 
compounded  of  di  or  die  asunder  and  varto  to  turn, 
stemnes  to  turn  aside  from  the  object  that  Is  present ; 
distracted  of  course  implies  drawn  asunder  by  different 


A  want  of  attention  Is  Implied  In  all  these  terms, 
it  in  different  degrees  and  under  different  circum- 


jthsent  and  abstracted  denote  a  total 
aieavnt objects;  diverted  and  distracts*  a 
attention  to  surrounding  objects,  an  attention 
» not  the  immediate  object  of 
t  less  in  i 


of 

mil    - 
to 

than  In 


to  the 

in;  he 

although 

"  to 


things  as  are  n 

Jllssnt  and  abstracted  differ 
asptkation:  the  former  is  an  epithet 
of  a  habit  or  a  state,  and  precedes  the  noun; 
sipissswi  a  state  only,  and  is  never  adjoined 
noon:  we  say,  a  man  is  absent  or  an  absent 
fa  abstracted,  but  not  an  abstracted  man, 
when  applied  to  other  objects  It  may  be 
denote  a  temporary  state; 

A  voice,  than  human  morn,  th*  abstracted  ear 
Of  fancy  strikes,  "  Be  not  afraid  of  us, 
Poor  kindled  men-"— Taonsoit. 

We  are  assent  or  abstracted  when  not  thinking  on 
what  passes  before  us;  we  are  diverted  when  we  listen 
to  any  other  discourse  than  that  which  is  addressed  to 
as;  we  are  distracted  when  we  listen  to  the  discourse 
of  two  persons  at  the  same  time. 

The  absent  man  has  his  mind  and  person  never  in 


The  absent  man  has  his  mind  and  person  never  m 
the  same  place:  he  is  abstracted  from  all  the  surround- 
ing scenes;  Iris  senses  are  locked  up  from  all  the  ob- 
ject* that  seek  for  admittance :  he  is  often  at  Rome 
while  walking  the  streets  of  London,  or  solving  a 
problem  of  EacUd  in  a  social  party;  » Theophrastus 
nailed  one  who  barely  rehearsed  his  speech,  with  hit 
•yes  fixed,  an  "absent  actor." '— Huohxr.  The  man 
who  is  diverted  seeks  to  be  present  at  everv  thing ;  he 
k  struck  with  every  thing,  and  ceases  to  be  attentive 
Co  one  thing  in  order  to  direct  his  regards  to  another; 
be  turns  from  the  right  to  the  left,  but  does  not  stop  to 
hink  on  any  one  point;  *  The  mind  Is  refrigerated  by 
Blerruption;  the  thoughts  are  smarted  from  the  prin- 
cipal subject ;  the  reader  is  weary,  be  knows  not  why.' 
Wonaaon  (frs/sss  Is  flsssasisre).   The  distracted 


man  can  be  present  at  nothing,  as  all  objects  strike  bhjf 
with  equsl  force ;  his  thoughts  are  in  n  state  of  vactt- 
latkm  and  confusion;  'He  used  m  rave  for  his  Mar 
rianne,  and  call  upon  her  In  bis  distracted  fits' 
Admsoh. 

A  habit  of  profound  study  sometimes  causes  ab 
eence;  it  is  well  for  such  a  mind  to  be  sometimes 
diverted ;  the  ardent  contemplation  of  any  one  subject 
occasions  frequent  abstractions  t  if  they  are  too  fre- 
quent, or  Ill-timed,  they  are  reprehensible :  the  juvenile 
and  versatile  mind  Is  most  prone  to  be  diverted;  it  fol- 
lows the  Mas  of  the  senses,  which  are  caught  by  the 
outward  surface  of  things;  h  Is  Impelled  by  curiosftr 
to  look  rather  than  to  think :  a  well- regulated  utlod  m 
rarely  exposed  to  distractions,  which  result  from  con- 
trariety of  feeling,  as  well  as  thinkiiig,  peculiar  to  per- 
sons of  strong  susceptibility  or  dull  comprehension. 

The  absent  man  neither  derives  pleasure  from  so 
ciety,  nor  imparts  any  to  it ;  his  resources  are  in  him- 
self' The  nun  wlm  Is  eaallyatoertsd  is  easily  pleased; 
but  he  msy  run  the  risk  of  tfspteastng  others  by  the 
distractions  of  his  mind.  The  distracted  man  Is  a 
burden  to  himself  and  others. 

TO  DISTINGUISH,  DISCRIMINATE. 

To  distinguish  («.  To  abstract)  is  the  general,  hi 
discriminate  (v. Discernment)  is  the  particular,  terra- 
the  former  is  an  Indefinite,  the  letter  a  definite,  action 
To  discriminate  is  in  fact  to  distinguish  specifically  > 
hence  we  speak  of  a  distinction  as  true  or  false,  but 
of  a  discrimination  as  alee. 

We  distinguish  things  as  to  their  divisibility  or 
unity ;  we  cHscriminats  them  as  to  their  Inherent  pro- 
perties: we  distinguish  things  thnt  are  alike  or  unlike 
to  separate  or  collect  them ;  we  discriminate  those  Use* 
are  different,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  one  from 
the  other:  we  distinguish  by  means  of  the  senses  es 
well  es  the  understanding;  we  discriminate  by  the 
understanding  only:  we  distinguish  things  bv  their 
colour,  or  we  distinguish  moral  objects  by  their  truth 


•T  to  essy  to  distinguish  by  the  sight 
The  colour  of  the  soil,  and  black  from  whim 
Dams* 

We  discriminats  the  characters  of  men,  or  we  Us 
criminate  their  merits  according  to  circumstances; 
(A  satire  should  expose  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible, 
and  make  a  due  discrimination  between  those  who 
are  and  those  who  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  It.'- 


TO  DIVIDE,  SEPARATE,  PART. 

ToeYssisstgaMeetbesameesin  the  i>reeeemg;  to 
separate,  in  Latin  seporaius,  participle  of  savers,  or 
se  apart  and  pore  to  dispose,  signifies  to  put  tilings 
Bsander,  or  at  a  distance  from  each  other;  to  part 
signifies  to  make  into  parts. 

Thnt  Is  said  to  be  divided  which  has  been,  or  Is 
conceived  to  be,  a  whole;  that  is  separated  Whieh 
might  be  Joined:  n  river  divides  a  town  by  running 
through  It; 

Nor  cease  your  sowing  tin  mid-winter  eons, 

For  this,  through  twelve  brightstgns  Apollo  g 


The  year,  and  earth  In  several  climes  c 


Darns*. 


Mountains  or  sens  separate  countries ;  '  Csn  a  body  be 
inflammable  from  which  it  would  puzale  a  ehymlst  to 
separate  an  inflammable  Ingredient  T— Bovlu.  To 
divide  does  not  necessarily  include  a  separation; 
although  a  separation  supposes  a  division:  an  army 
may  be  dsvidsd  Into  larger  or  smaBer  portions,  and  yet 
remain  united ;  but  during  a  march,  or  an  engagement, 
these  companies  are  frequently  separated. 

Opinions,  hearts,  minds,  sec  may  be  divided;  cor- 
poreal bodies  only  am  separated:  the  minds  of  anna 
are  often  most  divided,  when  in  person  they  are  Jsost 
separated;  and  those,  os  the  contrary,  who  are  sepa- 
rated at  the  greatest  distance  from  each  other  may  he 
the  least  divided;  •Where  there  is  the  greatest  and 
most  honourable  love.  It  Is  sometimes  better  to  he 
Joined  In  death,  than  asperated  in  life.'— 8t*kuu 

To  part  approaches  nearer  to  separate  than  In 
divide:  the  tetter  is  applied  to  things  only;  the  two 
as  weU  as  things;  athingliPinnmm 
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ey  being  A'etfdsd;  «fr  we  am***  the  life  of 
most  men  Into  twenty  parte,  we  ibBll  find  at  least 
nineteen  <if  thena  tilled  with  gaps  and  chasms,  which 
are  neither  filled  up  with  pleasure  or  business.'— 
Ammsqn.  One  thing  loses  its  Junction  with,  or  cohe- 
sion to,  another,  by  being  parted:  a  loaf  or  bread  hi 
divided  by  being  cut  Into  two;  two  loaves  are  parted 
Which  have  been  baked  together. 

Sometimes  part,  as  well  as  divide,  Is  used  in  the  ap- 
nJicatkMi  of  thai  which  is  given  to  several,  in  which 


t  they  bear  (he  same  analogy  as  before:  several 
things  are  parted, >»4t  thing  is  divided:  a  man's  per- 
aonal  effects  may  be  parted,  by  common  consent, 
among  his  children :  but  Urn  estate,  or  the  value  of  it, 
must  be  decided ;  whatever  cau  be  disjoined  without 
lobltig  its  integrity  is  parted,  otherwise  it  fa)  divided:  in 
ibis  sense  our  Saviour's  garments  are  said  to  have  been 
parted,  because  they  were  distinct  things;  but  the  ves- 
ture which  was  without  seam  must  have  been  divided 
it  they  had  not  cast  lots  for  It. 

As  disjunction  is  the  common  idea  attached  to  both 
separate  mid  part,  tiiey  are  frequently  used  in  relation 
|o  the  same  objects:  bouses  may  be  both  eeparaUd 
and  parud;  they  are  parted  by  that  which  does  not 
keep  them  at  so  great  a  distance,  as  when  they  are  said 
to  be  separated:  two  houses  are  parted  by  a  small 
Opening  between  them ;  they  are  eeparaUd  by  an  inter- 
vening garden:  fields  are  with  more  propriety  said  to 
be  separated;  rooms  are  said  more  property  to  be 
parted. 

With  regard  to  persons,  part  designates  the  actual 
waving  of  the  person ;  separate  is  used  in  general  for 
that  which  lessens  the  society:  the  former  is  often 
casual,  temporary,  or  partial ;  the  latter  is  positive  and 
serious:  the  parting  is  momentary ; 
The  prince  pursu'd  tbe  parting  deity 
With  words  like  them,  "  Ah,  whither  do  yon  fly  1 
Unkind  and  cruel  to  deceive  your  son.*'— Da  yds*. 
The  separation  may  be  longer  or  shorter;  *  I  pray  let 
see  retain  some  room,  though  never  so  little,  to  your 
snonghts,  during  the  time  of  this  oar  sesarattsa.'— 
■ownxL.    Two  friendsaart  In  the  streets  after  a  casual 
meeting;  two  parsons  separata  on  the  road  woo  had 
tut  out  to  travel  together:  men  and  their  wives  often 
part  without  coming  to  a  positive  separation:  some 
couples  are  separated  from  each  other  m  every  respect 
nut  tliat  of  being  directly  parted :  the  moment  of  part- 
ing between  friends  is  often  more  painful  than  the 
separatien  which  afterward  ensues, 

TO  DIVIDE,  DISTRIBUTE,  SHARE. 
■To  divide,  In  Latin  divide,  from  di  or  die  and  vide, 
tat  the  Etra*ean  iduo  to  part,  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  elf  &6to  Into  two,  signifies  literally  to  make  into 
two;  distribute,  in  Latin  distributus,  from  distribve, 
or  die  and  tribuo,  signifies  to  bestow  apart;  sears,  from 
the  word  shear,  and  the  German  seheoren,  signifies  sim> 
pry to  cut 

The  act  of  dividing  does  not  extend  beyond  the  thing 
^ -■->-■'-  that  of  distributing  and  sharing  com  pre* 
10  tbe  purpose  of  the  action:  we  divide  the 
re  distribute  to  the  person:  we  may  divide 
therefore  without  distributing;  or  we  may  divide  In 
order  to  distribute :  thus  we  divide  our  land  Into  dis- 
tinct fields  for  our  private  convenience;  or  we  divide 
a  sua  of  money  into  so  many  parts,  In  order  to  distri- 
bute it  among  a  given  number  of  persons; 
Let  old  Timotbeoj  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 
Be  rab'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 

She  drew  an  angel  down.— Devon*. 
Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 
From  thence  tbe  cup  of  mortal  man The  fills. 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  IH.— Pors. 
4m  the  other  hand,wemaydislrts«ts  without  dividing; 
ssr  gumeas,  books,  apples,  and  many  other  things  may 
vudietributed,  which  require  no  division. 

To  share  is  to  make  into  parts  the  same  as  divide, 

and  it  is  to  give  those  parte  to  some  persons,  the  same 

as  distribute:  but  the  person  who  shares  takes  a  part 

eemssJf; 

Why  grieves  my  son  7  Thy  anguish  let  me  seers, 

eVsvcei  tbe  cause,  aad  trust  a  parent's  care.— Poru. 


He  who  duu>«^give»R always  toothers;  '_ 
dence  has  made  an  equal  distribution  of  iiatcral  sjgk 
whereof  each  creature  severalty  has  a  seers.'— vS 
tuanob.  A  loaf  is  divided  in  order  to  be  eateu; 
bread  \adsstributad  in  loaves  among  the  poor ;  tha Jour 
is  soared  by  a  poor  man  with  his  poorer  neighbour,  or 
the  profits  of  a  business  are  seared  by  the  partners. 

To  share  may  Imply  either  to  give  or  receive;  todtt- 
tribute  implies  giving  only:  we  share  our  own  with 
another,  or  another  seers*  what  we  have ;  but  wedte- 
tribvte  our  own  to  others;  '  They  will  be  so  much  the 
more  careful  to  determine  properly  as  they  shall  (will) 
be  obliged  to  share  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
master*.'— Memora  {Letters  ef  Pliny). 

TO  DISPENSE,  DISTRIBUTE. 
Dispense,  from  tbe  Latin  pende  to  pay  or  bestow,  ssg- 
nlfies  to  bestow  In  different  directions;  aad  dietrisuvX 
from  the  Latin  tribuo  to  bestow,  signifies  the  same 
thing.  ^ 

Dispense  is  an  indiscriminate  action ;  dietribute  Is  U 
partieumrisias;  action:  we  dispones  to  aU ;  we  esstre> 
sals  to  each  Individually:  nature  dispenses  her  sjfiu 
bountifully  to  aU  the  Inhabitanta  of  the  earth ; 
Though  Nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispense 
To  every  mau  his  modicum  of  sense ; 
Tet  much  depends,  es  in  the  tiller's  toil, 
On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  tbe  soil. 

Gowns. 
A  f*reat  distributes  amoog  his  children  different  tokeos 
of  his  parental  tenderness ;  'Pray  be  no  niggard  in  dis- 
tributing  ray  love  plentifully  among  our  friends  at  the 
inns  of  court.'— Hows  ll. 

Dispense  is  an  indirect  action  diet  hue  no  <"H!lt 
reference  to  the  receiver;  distribute  is  a  direct  end  per- 
sonal action  communicated  by  the  giver  to  the  receiver: 
Providence  dispsnsee  his  favours  to  those  who  put  a 
sincere  trust  in  him ;  •  Those  to  whom  Christ  has  com- 
mitted the  dispensing  of  bis  Gospel.'— Dxcat  ea> 
Pibty.  A  prince  distributee  marks  of  his  favour  ami 
preference  among  his  courtiers ;  »The  king  sent  over  t 
great  store  of  gentlemen  and  warlike  people,  amen* 


whom  hedi 


the  land.*— SrcassE « 


PART,  DIVISION,  PORTION,  SHARE. 

Part,  In  Latin  pars,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  gy^g| 
to  divide,  signifying  the  thing  divided  or  parted  from 
another ;  division  signifies  the  same  as  portion;  por- 
tion, in  Latin  portio,  is  supposed  to  be  changed  from 
asrfw,  which  comes  from  partior  to  distribute,  and 
originally  from  the  Hebrew,  as  the  word  part;  share, 
in  Saxon  eevran  to  divide, comes  In  all  probability  from 
the  Hebrew  Tie?  u>  remain,  that  is,  what  remains  after 


Part  is  a  term  not  only  of  more  general  use,  but  of 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than  division;  it  is  si- 
ways  employed  for  tbe  thing  divided,  but  dtvieien  may 
be  either  employed  for  the  act  of  dividing,  or  the  thing 
that  is  divided:  but  In  all  cases  tbe  word  division  bee 


always  a  reference  to  some  action,  and  the  agent  by 
whom  it  has  been  performed;  whereas  sorf,  which  m 
perfectly  abstract,  has  altogether  lost  this  idea.    We 


always  speak  of  a  pert  as  opposed  to  the  whole,  hut 
of  a  division  as  it  baa  been  made  of  the  i 


i  whole. 


A  part  la  formed  of  itself  by  accident,  or  mad  _, 
design ;  a  division  is  always  the  effect  of  design :  apart 
Is  indefinite  es  to  In  quantity  or  nature,  it  may  be  hum 
or  small,  round  or  square,  of  aoy  dlmeosiott,  of  may 
form,  of  any  size,  or  of  any  character ;  but  a  division 
hi  always  regulated  by  some  certain  principles,  It  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances  of  the  divisor  and  thing 
to  be  divided.  A  page,  a  line,  or  a  word  le  tbe  vert  Of 
any  hook;  but  the  books,  chapters,  sections,  and  para- 
graphs are  tbe  dvoisiene  of  the  book.  Stones,  wood, 
water,  air,  and  the  like,  are  parts  of  tbe  world;  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water  are  physical  divisions  of  thf 
globe;  continents,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  and  the 
luce,  are  geographical  divisions,  under  which  are  like- 
wise included  lie  political  ami  " 
kingdoms,  etc. ; 


i  political  divisions  into  countries; 


Shall  little  haughty  Ignorance  pronounce 
Hie  works  unwise,  of  which  the  sroUlest part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  her  mind  I—Tbososji 
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i  (In  •  dasjeurse)  etoold  be  aatoral  end  sim- 
ple.*— Blais. 

.A  part  may  be  detached  from  the  whole ;  a  dtasieu 
ta  always  conceived  of  la  connexion  with  ibe  whole; 
portion  and  thare  are  particular  epaciea  of  dnristsne, 
which  are  said  of  ench  matter*  as  are  assignable  to  In- 
dividual; portion  respects  Mdivbiuuls  without  any 


The  Jars  of  gen'rous  wine,  Acestes*  gift, 
He  set  abroach,  and  for  the  feast  prtvpar'd. 
In  equal  parti***  with  the  ven'son  ikar'd. 

DatDwr. 

OUrs  respects  individuals  specially  referred  to ; 

The  monarch,  on  whom  fertile  Nile  bestows 

All  which  that  grateful  earth  cau  bear, 

Deceives  himself  If  he  suppose 

That  more  than  this  tails  to  his  seers.— Cowlbt. 
The  portion  of  happiness  which  falls  to  every  man* 
•at  Is  more  equal  than  is  generally  supposed ;  the  sear 
which  partners  have  in  the  profits  of  any  undertaking 
depends  upon  the  sum  which  each  has  contributed 
towards  its  completion.  The  portion  is  that  whteh 
simply  conies  to  any  one ;  but  the  sears  is  that  which 
belongs  to  him  by  a  certain  right    According  to  the 

'  at  customs  of  Normandy,  the  daughters  could 
no  more  then  a  third  part  of  the  properly  for 
s&ersi  which  was  divided  in  equal  portion*  be- 


PACT,  PIECE,  PATCH. 
Pert  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
piece,  in  French  piece,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  DD 
m  diminish ;  whence  asm  comes  patch,  signifying  the 
thine  in  lis  diminished  form,  that  which  is  tern  than  n 
whole.  The  pmrt  In  its  strict  sense  is  taken  in  con- 
lesion  with  the  whole;  the  piece  is  the  pari  detached 
from  the  whole ;  thepsfc*  is  tbst  piece  which  Is  distin- 
guished from  others.  Things  may  be  divided  into  aer<s 
Without  any  express  separation;  but  when  divided  into 
aeesee  they  are  actually  cut  asunder.  Hence  we  may 
apeak  of  a  loaf  as  divided  into  twelve  parts  when  it  is 
eonceived  only  to  be  so;  and  divided  Into  twelve 
piece*,  when  it  is  really  so.  On  this  ground,  we  talk  of 
Ike  parte  of  a  country,  but  not  of  the  piece*  ;  and  of  a 
prises  of  land,  not  a  part  of  land :  so  likewise  letters 
an  said  to  be  the  component  parte  of  a  word,  but  the 
half  or  the  quarter  of  any  given  letter  is  called  apiece. 
The  chapters,  the  pages,  the  lines,  dec.  are  the  versus 
part*  of  a  book ;  certain  passages  or  quantities  drawn 
from  the  book  are  called  piece* :  the  port*  .of  matter 
may  be  Infinitely  decomposed ;  vaiious  bodies  may  be 
Jbrmed  out  of  so  ductile  a  piece  of  matter  as  clay. 
The  piece  is  that  which  may  sometimes  serve  as  a 
whole;  but  the  pale*  hi  that  which  ie  always  broken 
and  disjointed,— something  imperfect:  many  things 
may  he  formed  out  of  a  piece;  but  the  patch  only 
- — v  to  fill  up  a  chasm. 


TO  PARTAKE,  PARTICIPATE,  SHARE. 
Partake  and  participate,  the  one  English,  and  the 
ether  Latin,  signify  literally  to  take  a  part  la  a  thing. 
The  former  Is  employed  m  the  proper  or  improper 
sense ;  and  the  latter  in  the  Improper  sense  only :  we 
mayperteteof  a  feast,  or  wo  may  parts**  of  pleasure; 
hut  we  pattidpaU  only  In  pleasure  or  pain,  dee. 
•  To  partake  ie  a  selfish  action ;  tnpartidpaU  Is  either 
•selfish  or  a  benevolent  action :  we  partake  of  that 
Which  pleases  ourselves ; 

All  else  of  nature's  common  gift  partato, 
Unhappy  Dido  was  alone  awake.— Devout. 
*Wa participate  In  that  which  pleases  another; 
Our  God,  when  neav"a  and  earth  he  dM  create, 
Form*d  man,  who  should  of  bo\b  participate 

Dbmbam. 
Wapmrtake  of  n  meal  with  a  ftlend ;  vrt  participate  hi 
the  sjfts  of  Providence,  or  in  the  enjoyments  which 


To  partake  Is  the  act  of  taking  the  thing,  or  getting 
the  thing  to  one's  self;  to  share  is  the  act  of  having  a 
Mile  to  a  sXart,  or  being  In  the  habits  of  receiving  a 
ahare  .*  we  may,  therefore,  partake  of  a  thing  without 
smlrsa/tt,  and  sears  H  without  parts**/.    Wepar- 


teJbofthinssmoitiymittich^ei 
whatever,  therefore,  we  teke  part  in,  whether  grata! 
tously  or  casually,  that  we  may  be  sold  to  porta**  of; 
lo  thie  manner  we  partake  of  an  entertainment  with; 
out  ekarinjr  It ;  or  we  porta**  in  a  design,  ike. ; 

By-and-by,  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart.— Bhakskam, 
On  the  other  hand,  we  seers  things  that  promise  to  be 
of  advantage  or  profit,  and  what  we  *kare  is  what  we 
claim ;  In  this  manner  we  ahare  a  earn  of  money  whidi 
has  been  left  to  us  in  common  with  others; 
Avoiding  love,  I  hsd  not  found  despair, 
But  *har*d  with  savage  beasts  the  common  sir. 
Damn*. 

DEAL,  QUANTITY,  PORTION. 
DssJ,in  Saxon  eVrJ,  Dutch  ded,  end  German  tket% 

from  dmU*s  theUe*,  dec  to  divide,  signifies  literally  the 

...      .....     .  .        -  tar    .. 


thing  divided  or  taken  off;  eweatiry,  in  Latin  yanfiiosj 
comes  from  quantum  y  signifying  how  much;  unrtiou. 
through  the  Latin  par*  and  portio,  comes  1 


Hebrew  BH3  to  divide,  signifying,  like  the  word  deal, 
the  thing  taken  off 

Deal  always  denotes  something  great,  and  cannot  ha 
coupled  with  any  epithet  that  does  not  express  muck: 
ouantity  Is  s  term  of  relative  import ;  it  either  marks 
Indefinitely  the  how,  or  so  much  of  a  thing,  or  may  ha 
defined  by  some  epithet  to  express  much  or  little :  por- 
tion is  of  itself  altogetlier  indefinite,  and  admits  of  being 
qualified  by  any  epithet  to  express  much  or  little :  deal 
is  a  term  confined  to  familiar  use,  and  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  quantity^  and  sometimes  for  portion.  I*  bj 
common  to  speak  of  a  deal  or  a  quantity  of  paper,  a 
great  deal  or  a  great  quantity  of  money ;  likewise  of  a 
great  deal  or  a  great  portion  of  pleasure,  a  great  dent 
or  a  grestpertien  of  wealth:  and  in  some  esses  dtfsf 
Is  more  usual  than  either  quantity  or  portion,  as  a  deaf 
of  heat,  a  deal  of  rain,  a  doai  of  frost,  sew  of  name, 
and  the  Hke;  but  it  is  altucether  Inadmissible  in  the 
higher  style  of  writing;  *  This,  my  inquisitive  temper, 
or  rather  impertinent  numour,  of  prying  into  all  sorsj 
of  writing,  with  my  natural  aversion  to  toqoacay, 
*  deal  of  employment  when  I  enter  any 


gives  me  e  good  t 
house  in  th 


the  country.*— A'noieo*.  *  These  is  neser 
room  In  the  world  for  more  than  a  certain  ensasscper 
measure  of  renown.'-— Johksos. 

Portion  Is  employed  only  for  that  which  la  detached 
from  the  whole;  quantity  may  sometimes  be  employed 
for  a  number  of  wholes.  We  may  speak  of  a  large  or 
a  small  quantity  of  books;  a  large  or  a  email  Quantity- 
of  plants  or  herbs;  but  a  large  or  a  small  portion  of 
food,  a  large  or  small  portion  of  colour.  Quantity  Is 
used  only  In  the  natural  sense:  portion  also  in  the 
'   in  the  sense  of  a  s 


moral  application,  and  mostly  i 
avontity.  Material  substances,  as  wood,  stone,  metals, 
and  liquids,  are  necessarily  considered  with  regard  m 
quantity;  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  die  circum- 
stances of  human  life  are  divided  Into  pertasns.  A 
builder  estimates  the  quantity  of  materials  which  he 
will  want  for  the  completion  of  a  house;  the  work 
man  estimates  the  portion  of  lebour  which  the  work 
will  require; 

In  battles  won,  fortune  a  part  did  claim, 
And  soldiers  have  their  portion  in  the  fame. 
War 


TO  COMMUNICATE,  IMPART. 
Csmsnraicsie,  in  Latin  cemmunicatv*,  participle  of 
csaraunfcs,  contracted  from  eommuni/Uo,  signifies  la 
make  common  property  with  another;  tvtport,  com- 
pounded of  tn  and  part^  signifies  to  give  in  part  to 


Imparting  is  a  species  of  communicating-;  one  al- 
ways communicate*  in  twportmr,  but  not  etc*  verod. 

Whatever  can  be  enjoyed  in  common  with  others  tj 
communicated;  whatever  can  be  shared  by  another  la 
imparted :  what  one  knows  or  thinks  is  cwiwifitsd. 
or  made  commonly  known ;  what  ooq  feels  is  impaimd 
and  participated  In:  intelligence  or  information  is 
communicated;  •  A  man  who  publishes  hie  works  hi  a 
volume  has  an  Infinite  advantage  over  one  who  sear* 
municatc*  Ids  writings  to  the  world  in  loose  trade  *— 
Annuo*.   Becrcto  or  sorrows  exemmsrloeV 
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Vet  hear  what  an  unskilftil  friend  may  ray, 
As  if  a  blind  man  should  direct  your  way : 
80 1  myself,  though  wanting  to  be  J««w\.       .  , 
May  yet  impart  a  hlut  tbatrs  worth  your  thought 
~*  *        *  Gounno. 


Those  who  always  communicate  an  they  hear,  some- 
times ccmmunicaU  more  than  they  really  know:  It  is 
fee  characteristick  of  friendship  to  allow  her  votaries 
a>  import  their  joys  and  sorrows  to  each  other. 

A  person  may  communicate  what  belongs  to  another, 
m  well  as  that  which  is  his  own;  but  he  tavarit 
that  only  which  concerns  or  belongs  to  himself :  an 
openness  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  communicate 
their  intentions  as  soon  as  they  are  formed :  loquacity 
impels  others  to  communicate  whatever  btoid  them :  a 
mmenislty  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  impart  their 
tabstanee  for  the  relief  of  their  fellow-creatures;  a 
desire  for  sympathy  leads  others  to  import  their  senti- 
ments. There  is  a  great  pleasure  in  communicating 
good  InteBigence  and  in  imparting  good  advice. 

COMMUNICATIVE,  FREE, 

Are  epithets  that  convey  no  respectful  sentiment  of 
^objecttowhWitbeyawawlled:  a  person  is  ces.- 
mmmiiliirr  who  Is  ready  to  tell  all  he  knows;  be  is 
/too,  when  he  is  ready  to  say  all  be  thinks:  the  commu- 
anoatooe  person  has  no  regard  for  himself;  the  fro* 
■arson  has  no  regard  for  others. 
*A  communicative  temper  leads  to  the  breach  of  all 
confidence ;  a  fro*  temper  leads  10  violation  of  all  de- 
seaer:  communicativeness  of  disposition  produces 
much  mbwhlef ;  freedom  of  speech  and  behaviour  00- 
eaeioae  much  offence.  C^mnmnUativcnoss  is  the  ex- 
cess of  sincerity ;  it  offends  by  revealing  what  it  ought 
ft»  conceal :  freedom  is  the  abuse  of  sincerity ;  it  offends 
*ej  sneaking  what  it  ought  not  to  think. 

These  terms  are  sometimes  taken  in  a  good  sense; 
When  a  person  is  communicative  for  the  instruction  or 
amusement  of  others,  and  Ufree  In  imparting  to  others 
whatever  he  can  of  his  enjoyments;  « The  most  mtoe- 
fabte  of  all  beings  is  the  most  envious;  as  on  the  other 
hand  the  most  communicative  is  the  happiest'— Gaova. 
« Aristophanes  was  In  private  life  of  a  free%  open,  and 
asjasnanionshlfi  temper/— CuMaaaiAMP. 

COMMUNION,  CONVERSE. 
Communion,  (tomeommune  and  common,  signifies  the 
act  of  !nakbig  common  (e.  Common) ;  converse,  tmm 
the  Latin  converto  to  convert  or  translate,  signifies  a 

Both  these  terms  imply  a  communication  between 
minds;  but  the  former  may  take  place  without  corpo- 
real agency,  the  latter  never  does;  spirits  hold  commu- 
nion with  each  other,  or  men  may  hold  spiritual  com- 
munion with  God ;  *  Where  a  long  course  of  piety  and 
dose  communien  with  God  has  purged  the  heart  and 
.rectified  the  will, knowledge  will  break  In  upon  sueb 
a  soul.'— South.    People  hold  converse  together;    _. 
In  varied  converse  softening  every  theme, 
You  frequent  pausing  turn ;  and  from  her  eyes, 
Where  meeken'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace, 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell,  enraptured 1  driak 
That  muneieee  spirit  of  ethereal  joy.-TH©»so*. 
For  the  same  reason  a  man  may  ho\d  communion 
with  himself;  he  boUhy *«*«««  always  with  another. 

COMMUNITY,  SOCIETY.  ' 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  for  a  body  of  rational 
•etna:  cestswrnto,  from  communtteo  and  communis 
Smlnon^T.  oJnnmu  1«rdnea  -Jswoctedly^state 
of  being  common,  and  In  an  extended  sense  time who 
are  in  a  state  of  common  possession. }»g«^J*** 
oecictas,  from  socius  a  companion,  sipHfles  the  state  of 
being  companions,  or  those  who  are  in  that  state. 

clmmunitySn  any  thing  constitutes  a  communntf;  a 
common  Interest,  a  common  language,  a  mwMnav 
"comment,  Is  the  basis  of  that  community  which  la 
formed  by  any  number  of  Individuals;  cammuntties 
aretherefore  divisible  into  large  or  small;  the  former 
•may  be  states,  the  latter  families;  'Was  there 1  ever 
wnj  community  so  corrept  as  not  to  locjude  within  It 
taAviduels  of  real  worth  f-Btaia.   The  coming  to- 


gether of  many  eonstllates  a  seoieto;  eedetieo  ate 
either  private  or  publtck,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  meet  together;  friends  form  societies  fo. 
the  purpose  of  pleasure;  indifferent  persons  form  eo- 
cietios  for  the  purposes  of  business;  'The  great  < 
inanity  of  manktud  at  necessarily  broken  into  r 
independent  societies.*— Jokusok. 

Community  has  always  a  restrictive  and  reiativo 
sense;  society  has  a  general  and  unlimited  import: 
the  moat  dangerous  members  of  the  community  am 
those  who  attempt  to  poison  the  minds  of  youth  with 
contempt  for  religion  and  disaffection  to  the  state ;  the 
morals  of  society  are  thus  corrupted  aa  it  were  at  th*> 
fountain-head. 

Community  refers  to  spiritual  as  well  as  corporeal 
agents;  society  mostly  to  human  beings  only:  the 
angels,  the  saints,  and  die  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect;  constitute  a  community;  with  them  there  at 
more  communion  than  association. 

CONVIVIAL,  SOCIAL,  SOCIABLE. 

Convivial,  in  Latin  eonvivialis,  from  convino  to  BvO 
together,  signifies  being  entertained  together;  social, 
from  sodus  a  companion,  signifies  pertaining  to  com- 
pany. 

The  prominent  idea  in  convivial  is  that  of  sensual 
indulgence ;  the  prominent  idea  In  social  Is  that  of  en- 
joyment from  an  Intercourse  with  society.  The  com- 
vivial  is  a  species  of  the  eociel;  it  Is  the  social  in  mat- 
ters of  festivity.  What  is  convivial  Is  social,  but 
what  Is  social  Is  something  more;  the  former  Is  ex- 
celled by  the  hitter  as  much  as  the  body  hi  excelled  by 
the  mind.  We  speak  of  convivial  meetings,  convivial 
enjoyments,  or  theeoneiirfsi  board;  but  social  later* 
course,  social  pleasure,  social  amusements,  and  the 
like ;  *  It  Is  related  by  Carte,  of  the  Duke  of  OrmoneV 
that  he  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  and 
those  with  whom  Dryden  consorted;  who  they  went 
Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainty  the  convivial  table  at 
which  Ormond  sat  was  not  surrounded  with  a  plebeian 
society .'— Johkson.  '  Plato  and  Socraiesehared  many 
social  hours  with  Aristophanes.,— CuKBaauian. 

Social  signifies  belonging  or  allied  to  a  companion, 
having  the  disposition  of  a  companion ;  sect  sole,  from 


the  former  is  an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  qualltt 
social  people  seek  others;  sociable  people  arc  1 


the  same  root,  signifies  able  or  fit  to  be  a  companion; 

—  -   —  -  '— -  " 1~  -uallty: 

_„._,  .     .  sought 

for  by  others.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  social  and 
not  sociable;  to  be  sociable  and  not  socio*;  lie  who 
draws  his  pleasures  (roin  society  without  communica- 
ting his  share  to  the  common  stock  of  entertainments 
Is  social  but  not  sociable;  men  of  a  taciturn  dispoaV 
tlon  are  often  in  this  case ;  they  receive  more  than  they 
give:  he,  on  the  contrary,  who  lias  talents  to  please 
company,  but  not  tlie  Inclination  to  go  Into  company, 
may  be  sociable,  but  is  seldom  social;  of  this  deserip* 
tioo  are  humorists  who  go  into  company  to 'gratify 
their  pride,  and  stay  away  to  Indulge  their  humour. 
Social  and  sotiabU  are  likewise  applicable  to  things, 
with  a  similar  distinction ;  social  intercourse  is  that 
Intercourse  which  men  have  together  for  the  purposes 
of  society ;  social  pleasures  are  what  they  enjoy  by  as- 
sociating together ; 

Social  Mends, 
Attun'd  to  happy  unison  of  soul.— Thomson. 
A  path  or  a  carriage  is  denominated  sociable  which 
encourages  the  association  of  many ;  « Sciences  are  of 
a  sociable  disposition,  and  flourish  best  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  each  other.^— Blxckstohs. 


SOCIETY,  COMPANY. 

Society  (v.  Association)  and  company  (o.Assoeiep 
Hon)  hero  express  either  the  persons  associating  or 
the  act  of  associating. 

In  either  cese,  society  is  a  general,  and  company  % 
particular,  term ;  as  respects  persons  associating,  eocftev 
comprehends  either  all  the  associated  part  of  manMmf, 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  society,  the  well-belof 
of  society:  or  it  Is  said  only  of  a  particular  number  of 
individuals  associated:  in  which  latter  case  It  comet 
nearest  to  company,  and  dlfijrs  from  \\  only  ai .to  the 
purpose  of  tlw  association.  A  society  is  always  formed 
i  ibf  some  solid  purpose,  as  the  Humane  As****.-  ami 
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ate  cf^fff  it  always  brought  together  far  pleasure  or 
profit,  ss  has  aheady  been  observed. 

Oood  tenee  leeches  ue  Uie  necessity  of  conforming 
to  the  rulee  of  the  sscfcfy  to  which  we  belong;  good 
Weeding  prescribe*  to  us  to  render  ourselves  agreeable 
to  the  ssispeay  of  which  we  form  a  pan. 

When  expressing  the  abstract  action  of  associating, 
ssocty  is  even  more  general  and  indefinite  than  before ; 
Itexpraases  that  which  Is  comaum  to  mankind;  and 
ssspsaf  that  which  is  peculiar  to  Individual*.  The  love 
of  secist*  is  inherent  in  our  nature ;  it  is  weakened  or 
destroys*  nnry  by  the  vice  of  our  constitution  or  the 
dersngemeot  of  our  system; 

Solitude  sometimes  is  best  $ocitly, 

And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.— Milton. 
Every  one  naturally  likes  the  csmpea*  of  his  own 
friends  and  connexions  in  preference  to  that  of 
strangers.  Sec**!*/  is  a  permanent  and  habitual  act; 
cssivstiy  is  only  a  particular  act  suited  to  Uie  occa- 
sion ;  it  behooves  us  to  shun  the  sectcrjr  of  those  from 
whom  we  san  learn  no  good,  although  we  may  some- 
times be  obliged  to  be  in  their  csswasy.  The  socMto 
of  intelligent  men  hi  desirable  for  those  who  are  en- 
tering life :  the  company  of  facetious  men  is  agreeable 
to  travelling ;  *  Onspsny,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man 
i  hia  melancholy,  cannot  secure  him  from  bis  con- 


ASSOCIATE,  COMPANION. 

.fstsrisra.  In  I*tln  ssrseisliis,  participle  of  essscts, 
Sflaapounded  of  a*  or  ad  and  rede  to  aHy,  signifies  one 
nailed  with  a  person ;  csarsantsn,  from  company,  sir 
■Mas  one  that  bears  company  (».  7s  secssmeay). 

ddssseislsf  are  habitually  together;  «*sw*iu*us  are 
only  occasionally  in  each  other's  company:  as  our 
habits  are  formed  from  our  asssciatss,  we  ought  to  he 
particular  In  our  choice  of  them;  as  ourcsmssntsns 
contribute  much  to  our  enjoyments,  we  ought  to  choose 
•nob  as  are  suitable  to  ourselves ;  « We  see  many  straff- 
glisg  stogie  about  the  world,  unhappy  for  want  of  an 
asssctel*,  and  pining  with  the  necessity  of  confining 
their  sentiments  to  their  own  bosoms.'— Johmom. 
Many  men  may  be  admitted  ascssmsxisns,  who  would 
not  altogether  be  fit  as  ssssculea;  •  There  Is  a  degree 
of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  Is  almost  de- 
stroyed, and  long  association  with  fortuitous  esswe- 
aneas  will  al  last  relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abets 
Ike  fervour  of  sincerity.*— Jobmsok. 

An  wdmU  may  take  part  with  us  In  some  busi- 
ness, and  there  with  us  in  the  labour ;  *  Addison  con- 
tributed more  than  a  fourth  part  (of  the  last  volume  of 
the  Spectator),  and  the  other  contributors  are  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  appearing  as  hia  c*#*ct«t*e.'~ 
Jonssos.  A  eeetpeatsa  takes  pest  with  us  In  some 
concern,  and  shares  with  us  In  the  pleasure  or  the  pain ; 

Thns  while  the  cordage  stretclTd  ashore  may  guide 

Our  brave  companions  through  the  swelling  tide ; 

Thte  floating  lumber  shall  sustaf  n  them  o'er 

The  rocky  shelves,  tn  safety  to  the  shore.— Falooksb. 

ASSOCIATION,  SOCIETY,  COMPANY, 
FAATNEBSHIP. 


AS  the 
ktto  one  body. 

Asfocimtion  w.  To  associate)  Is  general,  the  rest 
specific*.  Whenever  we  habitually  or  frequently  meet 
together  for  some  common  object,  It  is  an  assoctsiisn. 
wfsssct  sf  j*a*  sre  therefore  political,  religious,  cor 
del,  and  literary ;  a  tocietf  is  an  association  for 


assstpsns-  Is,  in  this  application 
'  sen  of  nruny  for  the  purpose  of  trade;  a  nana 
» Is  an  mssseimtisn  of  a  few  for  the  same  object 


apeclfick  purpose,  moral  or  religious,  civil  or  political; 

tpeae  Is,  in  this  application  of  the  " 

m  of  nrany  for  the  pui 
smjsls  an  mssseimtisn  of  a  I 

Whenever  association  ia  used  In  distinction  from 
the  others,  H  denotes  that  which  fa  partial  In  Ita  ob- 
ject and  temporary  In  ka  deration.  It  le  founded  on 
amity  of  eenlhnent  ae  well  as  unity  of  object;  but  it 
Jc  mostly  unorganised,  and  kept  together  only  by  the 
aptrii  which  gives  rise  to  It    It  la  not,  however,  the 


less  dangerous  on  this  account ;  and  whan  politicks  are 
the  subject,  It  commonly  breathes  a  spirit  hostile  to 
fee  established  order  of  things ;  ss  the  last  thirty  yeara 


have  eviaced  to  us  by  wofoi  experience ;  '  For  my  own 
part,  I  oould  wkm  chat  all  honest  no 


aa  asssdstlsn  for  the  support  of  one 
the  endeavours  of  those  whom  they  ought  to  kink  upon 
as  their  common  enemies,  whatever  side  they  may  be- 
long to.'— Addisou. 

A  society  requires  nothing  but  unity  of  object,  which 
ia  permanent  tn  its  nature ;  it  is  well  organised,  and 
commonly  set  on  font  to  promote  the  came-  of  humanity, 
literature,  or  religion.  No  country  can  boast  such  nu- 
merous and  excellent  retteries,  whether  of  a  chartaabftSj 
a  religious,  or  a  literary  description,  as  England ;  *  What 
I  humbly  propose  to  the  publlck  Is,  that  there  may  be  a 
assists;  erected  In  London  to  consist  of  the  most  skilful 
persons  of  both  sexes,  for  the  Inspection  of  modes  and 
fashions.'— Rupusll. 

Companiu  are  brought  together  for  the  purposes  of 
Interest  and  are  dissolved  when  that  object  erases  ts 
exist;  their  duration  depends  on  the  contingencies  of 
profit  and  loss.  The  South  Sea  Cbvmasy,  which  wat 
founded  on  an  idle  speculation,  was  formed  for  the  rum 
of  many,  and  dispersed  almost  ss  soon  as  it  was  formed. 
The  East  India  Csmp any,  on  the  other  hand,  which  at 
one  of  the  grandest  that  ever  was  raised,  promises  aa 
much  permanency  aa  ia  commonly  allotted  to  human 
transsctions ;  *  The  nation  ia  a  cserpsny  of  players.* 
Annuo*. 

Pmrtnerskips  are  altogether  of  an  taeftrldualandsvtt 
vote  nature.  As  they  are  without  organisation  and 
ayetern,  they  are  more  precarious  than  any  other  ***** 
eimtisn.  Their  duration  depends  not  only  on  the 
chances  of  trade,  but  the  compatlbiUty  of  MvldesJa 
to  co-operate  hi  a  close  point  of  union.  They  are 
often  begun  rashly  and  end  ruinously;  *Gay  waa  the 
general  m  vourite  of  the  whole  sWscssJiea  of  wits ;  hat 
they  retarded  him  as  a  play  follow  rather  than  a  ****• 
nrr,  and  treated  him  with  more  fondness  than  respect.' 
—Johnson.  The  term  pmrtnsrsmtp  la  sossetimes  assd 
figuratively,  In  reference  to  other  objects;  *  SscUmp  at 
\  partnership  In  all  science;  a  pertssruJbfc*  aa  evet? 
virtue  and  in  all  perfection.1— Boaxx 

ASSOCIATION,  COMBINATION. 

jfssscfaften,  r.  Jltsstists;  c<sa>issHaa,  from  the 
Latin  c**tKa*>  or  can  and  sinus,  akmifiee  tying  tarn 
Into  one. 

An  mssseimtisn  Is  something  less  binding  thunaonsr 
MusU'ss;  associations  are  formed  for  purposes  of 
convenience;  eemkinatisns  are  formed  to  eerve  either 
the  interests  or  paseiona  of  men.  The  word  t 
ft'su  Is  therefore  always  token  in  a  good  or  a 
en t  sense;  esmsmatio*  in  an  Indifferent  or  I 
An  sMsctstis*  ia  publlck;  it  embrsces  nil  rlamrsof 
men :  a  csmbinmiimn  is  often  private,  and  includes  only 
a  particular  description  of  persons.  Jl sserisrtsa*  are 
formed  for  some  general  purpose;  'In  my  yesterday's 
paper  I  proposed  that  the  Iranest  men  of  an  parties 
should  enter  Into  s  kind  of  association  for  the  defence 
of  one  another.'— Aooieon.  Combinations  are  fre- 
quently formed  for  particular  purposes,  which  respect 
the  interest  of  the  few,  to  the  Injury  of  many ;  •Tko 
cry  of  the  people  In  cities  and  towns,  though  unfortu- 
nately (from  a  fear  of  their  multitude  aad  tsaists^nas) 
the  moat  regarded,  ought  in  fact  to  he  the  least  rsmuaoa, 
on  the  subject  of  monopoly.'— Bosks,  jStsaciations 
are  formed  by  good  eklasns ;  s*ai**a*tt*n*  by  diacon- 
tontsd  mechanic**,  or  low  persons  In  geuctsi.  Thehtt* 
tor  term  may,  however,  be  ussd  In  n  good  ssnee  when 
taken  for  the  general  act  of  csmstntnjr,  la  which  case 
It  expresses' a  closer  union  than  association ;  *  There 
Is  no  doubt  bet  all  Die  safety,  happiness,  end  conve- 
nience that  men  enjoy  in  tills  life,  is  from  the  tsmkima- 
ttsn  of  particularparaons  into  societies  or  coiponitasjj.* 
—So  cm. 

When  used  for  things,  association  la  a  natural  ae- 
llon;  combination  an  arbitrary  action.  Things  asso- 
ciate of  themselves,  but  combinations  are  formed  either 
by  design  or  accident  Nothing  win  associate  but 
what  harmonises:  things  the  most  opposite  ia  thekt 
nature  are  combinsd  together.  We  assodau  persons 
with  places,  or  events  with  names;  discordant  proper 
lies  are  combined  in  the  ssme  body.  With  the  name 
of  one's  birthplace  are  mssodatoi  pleasurable  recoj 
lections;  virtu*  and  vies  sre  often  so  ssmstsss*  ia  the 
eanischuracler  as  to  form  aeontrast  The  association 
of  Ideas  ia  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  human 
mind,  hut  it  can  never  be  admitted  aa  solving  any  dhf 
ficuky  respecting  the  structure  and  composition  of  one 
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Ml; «  Meekness  end  courtesy  wiH  always  recommend 
the  first  address,  but  soon  pail  and  nauseate  unless 
tbey  are  associated  with  more  sprightly  qualities.'— 
Johnson.  The  combination  of  letters  forms  syllables. 
and  that  of  syllables  forms  words;  *  Before  the  time 
of  Drydea.  those  happy  combinations  of  words  which 
distinguish  poetry  from  prose  had  been  rarely  at- 
tempted.'—Johnson. 

COMBINATION,  CABAL,  PLOT,  CONSPIRACY. 

Combination,  v.  Association,  combination;  cabal, 
in  French  cobalt,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  kabala, 
Signifying  a  secret  science,  pretended  to  by  the  Jewish 
.Rabbi,  whence  it  is  applied  to  any  association  that  has 
a  pretended  secret;  plot,  in  French  camplet,  rs  derived, 
like  the  word  complicate,  from  the  Latin  plica  to  en. 
tangle,  signifying  any  Intricate  or  dark  concern ;  con- 
•piracy^  In  French  conspiration,  from  can  and  spire 
to  breailie  together,  signifies  the  having  one  spirit. 

An  association  for  a  bad  purpose  is  the  idea  common 
IP  all  these  terms,  and  peculiar  to  combination.  A 
combination  may  be  either  secret  or  open,  but  secrecy 
forms  a  necessary  part  in  the  signification  of  the  other 
terns;  &  cabal  is  secret  as  to  its  end;  a  plot  and  eon- 
apiracy  are  secret  both  as  to  the  means  and  the  end. 

Combination  Is  the  close  adherence  of  many  for 
tfaelr  mutual  defence  in  obtaining  their  demands,  or 
resisting  the  claims  of  others.  t.  cabal  is  the  in- 
trigue of  a  party  or  faction,  formed  by  cunning  prac- 
tices in  order  to  give  a  turn  to  the  course  of  things  to 
Its  own  advantage :  the  natural  and  ruling  Idea  of  cabal 
In  that  of  assembling*  a  number,  and  manoeuvring  se- 
ereUy  with  address.  A  plot  is  a  clandestine  union  of 
some  persons  for  the  purpose  of  mischief:  the  ruling 
Idea  In  a  plot  is  that  of  a  complicated  enterprise  formed 
in  secret,  by  two  or  more  persons.  A  conspiracy  is  a 
general  intelligence  among  persons  united  to  effect 
pome  serious  change,  the  ruling  and  natural  idea  in 
this  word  Is  that  of  unanimity  and  concert  in  the  pro- 
aecution  of  a  plan. 

A  combination  is  seldom  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  a 
aabal  or  a  plot,  though  always  objectionable ;  a  com- 
bination may  have  many  or  few.  A  cabal  requires  n 
number  of  persons  sufficient  to  form  a  party,  it  gains 
strength  by  numbers:  a  plat  is  generally  confined  to  a 
lew,  it  diminishes  Its  security  by  numbers;  a  con- 
spiracy mostly  requires  many  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 
purposes,  although  it  is  thereby  the  more  exposed  to 
discovery. 

Selfishness,  insubordination,  and  laxity  of  morals 
give  rise  to  combinations;  they  are  peculiar  to  me- 
ehanieks,  and  the  lower  orders  of  society;  'The  pro- 
tector, dreading  combinations  between  the  parliament 
and  the  nialecontents  In  the  army,  resolved  to  allow  no 
leisure  for  forming  conspiracies  against  him.'— H  cms. 
Restless,  Jealous,  ambitious,  and  little  minds  are  ever 
Ibrming  cabals;  tbey  are  peculiar  to  courtiers; 
I  see  yon  court  the  crowd, 
When  with  the  shouts  of  the  rebellious  rabble, 
I  see  yon  borne  on  shoulders  to  cabals.— Drydkn. 
Malignity,  revenge,  and  every  foul  passion  fa  concerned 
In  Ibrming  plats; 

Oh  I  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 

The  birth  of  plot*y  and  their  last  fatal  periods.    . 

Addison. 

Disaffected    subjects    and    bad    citizens  form  can- 

aptrades,  which  are  frequently  set  on  foot  by  dlsap- 


O  Conspiracy! 
n'sl  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
When  evils  are  most  free.— SflAKsriARs. 
The  object  of  a  combination,  although  not  less  fbrml- 
dabte  than  the  otheis,  Is  not  always  so  criminal;  It 
rests  on  a  question  of  claims  which  it  proposes  to  de- 
cide by  force ;  the  end  Is  commonly  as  unjustifiable  as 
the  means:  to  this  description  are-  the  combinations 
formed  by  journeymen  against  their  masters,  which 
are  expressly  contrary  to  law.  The  object  of  a  cabal 
is  always  petty,  and  mostly  contemptible ;  Its  end  Is  to 
tain  favour,  credit,  and  influence ;  to  be  the  distributor 
of  places,  honours,  emoluments,  repuiaUoo,  and  all 

•Vide  Roubaud:  «  Cabala,  compiot,  coMpbailon, 
ejs^oniipo." 


such  contingencies  as  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the 
great  mass  of  mankind :  at  court  it  makes  and  unmakes 
ministers,  generals,  and  officers;  in  the  republtek  of 
letters  It  destroys  the  reputation  of  authors,  and  blasts 
the  succe&tof  their  works ;  in  publfek  societies  it  stops 
the  course  of  equity,  and  nips  merit  in  the  bud ;  in  the 
world  at  large  it  is  the  never-ending  source  of  vexation, 
broils,  and  animosities.  A  plot  has  always  the  object 
of  committing  some  atrocity,  whether  of  a  private  or 
public*  nature,  as  the  murder  Or  plunder  of  individu- 
als, the  traitorous  surrender  of  a  town,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  something  very  valuable.  Astnrba  in  Telema- 
chus  is  repraenied  as  having  formed  a  plot  for  the 
poisoning  of  Pygmalion:  the  annihilation  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  was  the  object  of  that  plot  which  re 
ceived  the  name  of  gunpowder  treason.  The  object 
of  a  conspiracy  is  oftener  to  bring  about  some  evil 
change  in  publfck  than  In  private  concerns :  it  is  com 
inonry  directed  against  the  governour,  In  order  to  over 
turn  the  government:  in  a  republlck, canspiraeiss  arc 
Justified  and  hailed  as  glorious  events  when  sanctioned 
by  success:  the  conspiracy  of  Brutus  against  Cesar  la 
always  represented  by  the  favourers  of  a  repubnek  at 
a  magnanimous  exploit.  Where  every  man  can  rule, 
there  will  always  be  iisurpers  and  tyrants,  and  where 
has  an  equal  right  to  set  himself  up  s     ' 


his  ruler,  there  will  never  be  wanting  conspiracies  to 
crush  the  usurpers;  hence  usurpations  and  conspire* 
cits  succeed  each  other  as  properly  and  naturaHy  In 
republicks  as  cause  and  effect;  the  right  of  the  strongest, 
the  most  daring,  or  the  most  unprincipled,  Is  the  only 
right  which  can  be  acknowledged  upon  the  principles 
of  republican  equality:  on  the  contrary,  in  a  monarchy, 
where  the  person  ot  the  sovereign  and  his  authority 
are  alike  sacred,  every  conspirator  to  bis  country,  and 
every  conspiracy,  does  no  less  violence  to  the  laws  of 
God,  than  to  those  of  man. 


FELLOWSHIP,  SOCIETY. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  denote  a  close  in  • 
tereourse;  but  fellowship  is  said  of  men  as  individu- 
als, society  of  them  collectively :  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  hold  fellowship  with  any  one  of  bad  character, 
or  to  Join  the  society  of  those  who  profess  bad  prin- 
ciples; 

III  becomes  it  me 
To  wear  at  once  thy  garter  and  thy  chains; 
Though  by  my  former  dignity  I  swear, 
That  were  I  reinstated  in  my  throne, 
Thus  to  be  ioin'd  in  fcllotcsiip  with  thee 
Would  be  the  first  ambition  of  my  soul. 

Gilbert  West 
Unhappy  he  I  who  from  the  first  of  Joys,         dfe 
Society,  cut  off*,  is  left  alone,  w 

Amid  this  world  of  death.— Thomson. 

TO  ASSEMBLE,  MUSTER,  COLLECT. 

Assemble,  in  French  assembler,  Latin  adsmnlara, 
or  assimularst  from  eimilis  like  and  stmnJ  together, 
signifies  to  make  alike  or  bring  together;  muster,  fa. 
German  mustern  to  set  out  for  Inspection,  comes  from 
the  Latin  msnstror  to  show  or  display ;  aaUscU  in 
Latin  eottectusi  participle  of  coltigo,  compounded  of 
col  or  can  and  logo  to  bind,  signifies  to  bring  together, 
or  into  one  point. 

Assemble  is  said  of  persons  only;  mnstsr  and  collect 
of  persons  or  things.    To  assemble  Is  to  bring  together 
by  a  call  or  invitation ;  to  master  is  to  bring  togethc* 
by  an  act  of  authority,  Into  one  point  of  view,  at  one 
time,  and  from  one  quarter;  to  collect  is  to  bring  to- 
gether at  different  times,  and  from  different  quarters: 
the  parliament  is  assembled:  snMfers  are  mustered 
every  day  In  order  to  ascertain  their  numbers; 
Assemble  all  their  choirs,  and  with  their  notes, 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun.— Otway. 
An  army  Is  collected  In  prepcrstlon  for  war:  ».  king 
assembles  hie  council  in  order  to  consult  wKh  them  or 

Cbilck  measures;  a  general  musters  his  forces  befors 
undertakes  an  expedition,  and  csUvxe  ;<iore  troopt 
If  he  finds  himself  too  weak. 

Collect  is  used  for  every  thing  w*>fc*)  can  be  broogjr 
together  In  numbers;  wust.er  if  urvd  figurative*?  fin 
■ringing  together,  fvr  an  hiine/isa*  purpose,  wo  v  #m 
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In  fat  mk^i  possession :  books,  coins,  curiosities,  and  the 
Una,  are  eeUectod;  a  pcnon's  resources,  Ms  strength, 
caurage,  resolution,  fce.,  are  mastered';  some  persons 
have  a  pleasure  in  collecting  all  Uie  pieces  of  antiquity 
which  fall  In  their  way; 

Each  leader  now  his  scattered  force  conjoins 
In  dose  array,  and  forms  the deep'ning  lines: 
Not  with  more  esse  the  skilful  shepherd  swain 
Collects  his  flock,  from  thousands  on  the  plain. 

Pora. 
On  a  trying  occasion  It  is  necessary  to  master  all  the 
fortitude  of  which  we  are  master; 

Obi  thou  hast  set  my  busy  brain  at  work! 
And  now  she  musters  up  a  train  of  linages. 

Rows 

TO  ASSEMBLE,  CONVENE,  CONVOKE. 

Assemble,  v.  TossssmbU,  mutter;  renvois,  in  Latin 
sssmmum,  signifies  to  come  or  bring  together;  convoke, 
la  Lathi  cnmm,  signifies  to  call  together. 

The  idea  of  collecting  many  persons  Into  one  place, 
for  a  specinck  purpose,  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
Usembls  conveys  tills  seme  without  any  addition; 
mvcu  and  convoke  Include  likewise  some  collateral 
Idea:  people  are  assembled,  whenever  they  are  con 
vonti  or  convoked,  bat  not  visa  versd.  Assembling  is 
mostly  by  the  wish  of  one ;  convening  by  tiiat  of  seve- 
ral: a  crowd  is  asssmblsd  by  an  Individual  in  the 
;  a  meeting  is  convened  at  the  desire  of  a  certain 


number  of  persons:  people  are  assembled  either  on 
publick  or  private  business;  they  are  always  convened 
on  a  publick  occasion.  A  king  assemble*  his  parlia- 
ment; a  particular  individual  assembles  his  friends; 

He  ceas*d ;  the  assembled  warriourt  all  assent, 

Ail  but  Atrides.— CuMBKaLAVD. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  district  are  convened : 

They  form  one  social  shade,  as  If  convened 

By  magick  summons  of  the  Orphean  lyre. 

Cowraa. 
Animals  also  as  well  as  men  may  be  aaid  to  be  assem- 


Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  alt  embowered 
All  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  lion  re  arrive, 
Faint  underneath,  the  household  fowls  convene. 
Thomson. 
There  is  nothing  Imperative  on  the  part  of  those 
that  assemble  or  convene,  nnd  nothing  binding  on  ihoec 
assembled  or  convened:  one  assembles  or  convenes  hy 
Invitation  or  request ;  one  attends  to  the  notice  or  not 
at  pleasure.    To  convoke,  on  Uie  other  haiid,  is  an  net 

f  authority :  it  b  the  call  of  one  who  has  the  aulhoi  Ity 
give  the  call ;  it  hi  heeded  by  those  who  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  attend.  Assembling  and  convening 
are  always  for  domestick  or  civil  purposes:  convoking 
is  always  employed  in  civil  or  spiritual  matters:  a 
dying  man  assembles  his  friends  round  his  death- bed ; 
a  meeting  is  convened  in  order  to  present  an  address; 
(be  dignitaries  in  the  church  are  convoked  by  the  su- 
freme  authority,  or  a  king  convokes  his  council ; 
Bern  cease  thy  fury,  and  the  chiefs  and  kings, 
Convoke  to  council,  weigh  the  sum  of  things. 

Port. 


ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  GROUP, 
COLLECTION. 


assemblage  of  rural  objects,  whether  In  nature  or  an 
representation,  constitutes  a  landscape ; 

O  Hertford  1  tilted  or  to  shine  in  courte 
With  unaffected  grace,  or  walk  the  plahi 
With  innocence  and  meditation  joln'd 
In  soft  assemblage,  listen  to  my  song. 

Thoksob. 

A  painting  wHI  sometimes  coosist  only  of  a  group  mt 
figures,  but  If  they  be  well  chosen  It  will  sometime* 
produce  a  wonderful  effect:  a  collection  of  evil-minded 
persons  ought  to  be  immedietely  dispersed  by  the  aaj 
•thortly  of  the  magistrate.  In  a  large  assembly:  yea 
may  sometimes  observe  a  singular  assemblage  of  cha- 
racters, countenances,  and  figures;  when  people  eosna 
together  in  great  numbers  on  any  occasion,  they  w* 
often  form  themselves  into  distinct  groups ; 
A  lifeless  groin;  the  blasted  cattie  lie. 

Tbomso* 

The  collection  of  scarce  books  and  curious  editions  has) 
become  n  passion,  which  hi  justly  ridiculed  under  the 
title  of  bibliomania ;  *  There  is  a  manuscript  at  Oxford 
containing  the  lives  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  tint 
finest  Persian  poets,  most  of  whom  left  very  ample  enV 
lections  of  their  poems  behind  them.'— Sia  W.  ioama. 


ASSEMBLY,  COMPANY,  MEETING,  CONGEE 
GATION,  PARLIAMENT,  DIET.  CONGRBSsL 
CONVENTION,  SYNOD,  CONVOCATION; 
COUNCIL. 

An  aseemblf  (e.  To  assemble,  muster)  is  simply  the 
assembling  together  of  any  number  of  persons,  or  the 
persons  so  assembled:  this  idea  is  common  to  all  the 
rest  of  these  terms,  which  differ  in  tbe  object,  mode, 
and  other  collateral  circumstances  of  the  action; 
company,  a  body  linked  together  (e.  To  actempa*m\ 
is  an  assembly  for  purposes  of  amusement;  meet- 
ing, a  body  met  together,  hi  an  assembly  for  general 
purposes  of  business ;  congregation,  a  body  flocked  or 
gathered  together,  from  the  Latin  grex  a  flock,  b  an 
asitmbly  brought  together  from  congeniality  of  senti- 
ment, and  community  of  purpose;  parliament,  hi 
French  parlement,  from  parlor  to  speak,  signifies  an 
assembly  for  speaking  or  debating  on  Important  mat- 
ters; diet,  from  the  Greek  itatrdu  to  govern,  b  an  as* 


Assemblg,  assemblage,  are  collective  terms  derived 
from  tlie  verb  assemble;  group  comes  from  the  Italian 
gruppo,  which  among  painters  signifies  ait  assemblage 
of  figures  In  one  place ;  collection  expresses  the  net  of 
avUecting,  or  the  body  collected  (».  To  assemble, 
muster). 

Assembly  respects  persons  only;  assemblage,  tilings 
enljr;  group  and  collection,  persons  or  things:  an  as- 
sembly is  any  number  either  brought  together,  or  come 
together  of  themselves;  an  assemblage  b  any  number 
standing  together:  a  group  Is  come  together  by  acci- 
dent, or  put  together  by  design;  a  collection  b  mostly 
put  or  brought  together  by  design. 

A  general  alarm  will  cause  an  assembly  to  disperse; 
Love  and  marriage  are  the  natural  effects  of  these 
Jutvcrsaijr  u**siosmb.'--Bombi.l.    Aa  ■greeabls 


sembty  for  governing  or  regulating  affaire  of  stale; 
congreee,  ftom  the  Latin  congredior  to  march  ' 
body,  is  an  assembly  coming  together  in  a  formal  i 


ner  from  distant  parts  for  the  special  purposes; 
vention,  from  the  Latin  eonoenio  to  come  together,  b 
an  assembly  coming  together  in  an  unformal  and  pro- 
miscuous manner  from  a  nelehhouring quarter;  synod, 
In  Greek  aivoioc,  compounded  of  avv  and  bibs,  signi- 
fies literally  going  the  same  road,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed to  signify  an  asssmbtf  for  consultation  on  mat- 
ters of  religion ;  convocation  b  an  assembly  convoked 
for  an  especial  purpose;  council  In  an  assembly  for 
consultation  either  on  civil  or  ecclesiastical  affhirs. 

An  aseembly  b,  In  Its  restricted  sense,  publick,  and 
under  certain  regulations ;  *  Lucnn  was  so  exasperated 
with  the  repulse,  that  he  muttered  something  m  him- 
self, nnd  was  heard  to  say,  "that  since  he  could  not 
have  a  seat  among  them  himself,  he  would  bring  hi 
one  who  alone  had  more  merit  than  their  whom  as- 
eembly ;"  upon  which  he  went  to  the  door  and  brought 
in  Cato  of  Utlca.'—  Addison.  A  company  m  private, 
and  confined  to  friends  and  acquaintances;  'As  I  am 
insignificant  to  the  company  in  publick  places,  and  nt 
it  b  visible  I  do  not  come  thither  as  moat  do  to  show 
myself,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend  10  make 
an  appearance.*— Stbslb.  A  meeting  b  either  pab 
nek  or  private:  a  congregation  b  always  nnblfck 
Meetings  are  held  by  all  who  have  any  common  boat 


pleasure  to  enjoy;  •  It  b  very  na 
turalmramanwltobnottu      ""       ■--- 


to  arrange  or  \  w  . .  _  „  . 

turned  for  mirthful  meeemfv 
of  men,  or  assemblies  of  the  mlr  sex,  to  delight  m  that 
sort  of  conversation  which  we  meet  with  In  cuflee 
houses.'— Stkllb.  A  congregation  in  its  limited 
sense  consists  of  those  who  follow  the  same  form  of 
doctrine  and  discipline ;  'As  all  innocent  means  ere  la 
be  used  for  the  propagation  of  troth,  I  would  not  deter 
those  who  are  employed  In  preaching  to  common  com- 
sprsgatssus  from  any  practice  which  they  ensur  flag 
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i.'— Jonwsoit.     But  the  term  may  be  ex-, 
I  to  bodies  either  of  men  or  brotei  congregated 
fbr  eoine  coiiunoo  purpose; 

Their  tribes  adjusted,  clean(d  their  vlg'rous  wings, 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 
Wheel'd  round  and  round :  In  congregation  fall 
The  flgur'd  flight  ascends.— Thomson. 

Ail  ihese  different  kinds  of  assemblies  are  formed  by 
Individuals  In  their  private  capacity;  the  other  term* 
dsstgnale  assemblies  that  come  togetlier  for  national 
gnoses,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  convention, 
which  may  be  either  domestic*  or  political. 

A  parliament  and  diet  are  popular  assemblies  under 
•  monarchical  form  of  government;  congress  and  ecu- 
ojowtiouure  uwaib'M  under  a  republican  government: 
of  Ilia  first  description  are  ^parliaments  of  England 
and  France,  tlie  diet*  of  Germany  and  Poland,  which 
consisted  of  subjects  assembled  by  the  monarch,  to 
deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  the  nation;  'The  word 
parliament  was  first  applied  to  general  assemblies  of 
the  stums  under  Louis  VI  I.  In  Prance,  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.'— Blackstomm.  *  What 
further  provoked  their  Indignation  was  that  Instead  of 
twenty -five  pistoles  formerly  allowed  to  each  member 
for  their  charge  in  coming  to  the  dirt,  lie  had  presented 
them  with  six  only,*— Stkkmc.  Of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion are  the  congress  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland,  and  that  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  late  national  convention  of  France:  but  there 
Is  this  difference  observable  between  a  congress  and  a 
ssmnmliss.  that  the  former  consists  of  deputies  or 
iaiaaaiai  from  higher  authorities,  that  is,  from  inde- 
pendent governments  already  established ;  bnt  a  con- 
vention is  a  self-constituted  assembly,  which  has  no 
power  but  what  It  assumes  to  itself;  « Prior  bad  not, 
however,  much  reason  to  complain ;  for  he  came  to 
London,  and  obtained  such  notice^  that  (In  1091)  he 
was* 
en  the 

▼atom  of  the  peace  was  newly  erected  in  Scotland; 
ttlgated'     '      *  "  ~*~~~ 


int  to  the  congress  at  the  Hague,  as  secretary 
embassy.'— Johnsok.    'The  office  of  conser- 

of  the  peace  was  newly  erected  in  Scotland; 

and  these,  Instigated  by  the  clergy,  were  resolved,  since 
they  could  not  obtain  the  king's  consent,  to  summon 
In  bis  name,  but  by  their  own  authority,  a  convention 
of  states.' — Hume. 

A  synod  and  convocation  are  in  religious  matters 
what  a  diet  &n4  convention  are  In  civil  matters:  the 
former  exist  only  under  an  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment: the  latter  may  exist  under  any  form  of  church 
discipline,  even  where  the  authority  lies  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  ministry;  *A  synod  of  the  celestials  was 
convened,  In  which  It  was  resolved  that  patronage 
should  descend  to  the  assistance  of  the  sciences.'— 
Johnson.  •The  convocation  is  the  miniature  of  a 
parliament,  wherein  the  archbishop  presides  with 
regal  state.*— Blackstonk. 

A  counal  Is  more  important  than  all  other  species 
of  assembly:  It  consist*  of  persons  Invested  with  the 
highest  autiioriiy,  who,  in  their  consultations,  do  not 
-so  much  transact  ordinary  concerns,  as  arrange  the 
forms  and  fashions  of  thf  ngs.  Religious  councils  used 
to  determine  matters  of  faith  and  discipline;  political 
councils  frame  laws  and  determine  the  fate  of  em- 
pires; 

Insptr'd  by  Juno,  Thetis*  godlike  son 
Convened  to  council  all  the  Grecian  train. 
Pom. 


GUEST,  VISITER,  OB  VISITANT. 

Guest,  from  the  northern  languages,  signifies  one 
who  is  entertained:  visitor  Is  the  one  who  pays  the 
visit.  The  guest  Is  to  the  visiter  as  a  species  to  the 
panne:  every  *«***  is  a  visiter,  but  every  visiter  Is 
not  a  gnesU  The  visitsr  simply  comes  to  see  the 
person,  and  enjoy  social  Intercourse;  but  the  gusst 
also  partakes  of  hospitality.  We  are  visiters  at  the 
tee-table,  at  the  card- table,  and  round  the  fir*;  we  are 
gnssts  at  the  festive  board; 

Some  great  behest  from  heav'n 
'   To  us  perhaps  he  brings,  and  will  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  jncrt.-Mit.Toa. 

No  palace  with  a  lofty  gate  ho  wants, 
.    T*  admit  the  tides  of  cariy  w#««aU.— Damrt. 


COLLEAGUE,  PARTNER,  COADJUTOR, 

ASSISTANT. 

Colleague,  In  French  coliigue,  Latin  cottega,  com 

pounded  of  col  or  eon  and  Isgatus  sent,  signifies  sent 

or  employed  upon  the  same  ouslness ;  partner,  from 

the  word  part,  signifies  one  having  a  part  or  share. 

Colleague  is  more  noble  than  partner  ;  men  In  the 
highest  offices  are  colleagues ;  tradesmen,  nieclmnlckn, 
end  subordinate  persons  are  partners :  every  Roman 
consul  had  a  colleague;  evory  workman  baa  com- 
monly a  partner. 

CeUeagne  la  used  only  with  regard  to  community  of 
office;  partner  la  most  generally  used  with  regard  to 
community  of  iuterest :  whenever  two  persons  are 
employed  to  act  together  on  the  same  business  they 
stand  In  the  relation  of  colleague*  to  each  other; 
whenever  two  persons  unite  their  endeavours  either 
in  trade  or  in  games  they  are  denominated  partners: 
ministers,  Judges,  commissioners,  add  plenipotentia- 
ries are  colleagues; 

But  from  this  day's  decision,  from  the  choice 
Of  his  first  colleagues,  shall  succeeding  times 
Of  Edward  Judge,  and  on  his  frame  pronounce. 

Wear. 
Bankers,  merchants,  chess-players,  card-players,  and 
sue  like,  have  partners  ; 

And  to !  sad  partner  of  the  awn*™*  care, 
Weary  and  mint  I  drive  my  gua.»  a  far. 

WAnTOM. 

Coadjutor,  compounded  of  ce  or  con  and  a4jutsr% 
helper,  signifying  a  fellow-labourer,  Is  more  noble  than 
assistant,  which  signifies  properly  one  that  assists  or 
takes  a  part ;  the  latter  being  mostly  in  a  subordinate 
station,  but  the  former  is  an  equal. 

The  assistant  performs  menial  offices  in  the  minor 
concerns  or  life,  and  a  subordinate  part  at  all  times: 
the  coadjutor  labours  conjointly  In  some  concern  of 
common  interest  and  great  importance.  An  assistant 
is  engaged  for  n  compensation ;  a  coadjutor  Is  a  volun- 
tary fellow-  labourer.  In  cv&y  nublick  concern  where 
the  purposes  of  charity  or  religion  are  to  be  promoted, 
coadjutors  often  effect  more  than  the  original  pro- 
moters; 'Advices  from  Vienna  Import  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saltxburg  Is  dead,  w  ho  is  succeeded  by  Count 
Harrach,  formerly  bishop  of  Vienna,  and  for  these 
last  three  years  coadjutor  to  the  said  Archbishop.*-* 
STBtLt.  In  the  medicnl  and  scholaslick  professions 
assistants  are  Indispensable  to  relieve  the  pressure  of 
business;  'As  for  you,  gentlemen  and  ladles,  my  as- 
sistants and  grand  Juries,  I  have  made  choice  of  yon 
on  my  right-hand,  because  1  know  you  to  be  very 

falous  of  your  honour;  and  you  on  my  left,  because 
know  you  are  very  much  concerned  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  others.'— Addison.  Coadjutors  ought  to  he 
sealous  and  unanimous ;  assistants  ought  to  be  ami 
duous  and  faithful. 


ALLY,  CONFEDERATE,  ACCOMPLICE. 

Although  the  terms  ally  and  confederals  are  derived 
from  the  words  alliance  and  confederacy  (v.  Alliance), 
they  are  used  only  In  part  of  their  acceptations. 

An  ally  la  one  who  forms  an  alliance  In  the  political 
sense;  a  confederate  Is  one  who  forms  confederacies 
in  general,  but  more  particularly  when  such  confede- 
racies are  unauthorised.  mmm 

The  Portuniese  and  English  are  aUies ;  •  We  could 
hinder  the  accession  of  Holland  to  France,  either  an 
subjects  with  great  immunities  for  the  encouragement 
of  trade,  or  aa  an  Inferiour  and  dependent  ally  under 
their  protection.*—  Teuflb.  William  Tell  had  some 
few  particular  friends  who  wore  lite  confederates; 
'  Having  learned  by  experience  that  they  must  expert 
n  vigorous  resistance  from  this  warlike  prince,  ther 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall, 
and  landim  two  years  after  In  that  country  mads  an 
Inroad  with  their  confederates  into  the  county  of 
Devon.'— Homb.  This  latter  term  to*  however  used 
with  more  propriety  mite  worst  sense,  for  an  associate 
In  n  rebellious  faction,  aa  in  speaking  of  Cromwel 
and  hie  confederates  who  were  concerned  in  the  death 
of  lite  king. 

ConfederaU  and  accomplice  both  imply  a  partner  la 
some  proceeding,  but  they  diner  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  proceeding :  in  the  former  case  it  may  be  lawful  or 
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unlawful;  J«  the  latter  unlawful  only,  la  title  tattler 
tense  a  <^«4VoX«  is  a  partner  in  a  plot  or  eeerei  mo- 
cUtion  r  ftu  accomplice  is  a  partner  in  some  active  vio- 
lation of  Uie  law*.  Guy  Fawkes  retained  his  resolu- 
tion till  Uie  last  extremity,  not  to  reveal  the  name*  or 
Iris  confederates  :  It  Is  the  common  refuge  of  all  rob- 
bers and  desperate  characters  to  betray  tlielr  accom- 
plices in  order  to  screen  themselves  from  punishment; 
•  Now  march  the  bold  confefratee  through  the  plain, 
Well  hors'd,  well  clad,  a  rich  and  shining  train. 

Dumas. 

It  is  not  Improbable  that  the  Lady  Mason  (the  grand- 
mother of  Savage)  might  persuade  or  compel  his  mother 
to  desist,  or  perhaps  she  could  not  easily  find  accom- 
plices wicked  enough  to  concur  In  so  cruel  an  action, 
as  that  of  banishing  him  to  the  American  plantations,' 
— Johnson. 

ALLIANCE,  LEAGUE,  CONFEDERACY. 

Alliance,  in  French  alliance  from  the  Latin  attigo  to 
knit  or  tie  together,  signifies  the  moral  state  of  being 
tied;  league.  In  French  tirue,  comes  from  the  same 
verb  Uge  to  bind;  confederacy  or  confederation,  in 
Latin  confeaeratie,  from  cm  and  fmduo  an  agreement, 
or  JUeo  faith,  signifies  a  Joining  together  under  a  cer- 
tain ptodge- 

*  Relationship,  friendship,  the  advantage  of  a  good 
understanding,  Uie  prospect  or  aid  in  case  of  necessity, 

Ci  Uie  ordinary  moUves  for  forming  alliance*.  A 
guo  Is  a  union  of  plan,  and  a  junction  of  force,  for 
the  purpose  of  effectuating  some  common  enterprise, 
or  obtaining  some  common  object  A  confederacy  is  a 
union  of  Interest  and  support  on  particular  occasions. 
for  Uie  purpose  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  supposed 
wrong,  or  of  defending  right  against  usurpation  and 


Treaties  of  alliance  are  formed  between  sovereigns; 
ft  la  a  union  of  friendship  and  convenience  concluded 
■pon  precise  terms,  and  maintained  by  honour  or  good 
faith.  Jjsagues  are  mostly  formed  between  parties  or 
•mall  comniuulUes ;  as  they  are  occasioned  by  circum- 
stances of  an  Imperative  nature,  they  are  in  this  man- 
ner rendered  binding  on  each  party.  Confederacies 
are  formed  between  Individuals  or  communities; 
they  continue  while  the  impelling  cause  that  set  them 
In  motion  remains;  and  every  individual  is  bound 
more  by  a  common  feeling  of  safety,  than  by  any  ex 
areas  contract. 

History  mentions  frequent  alliance*  which  have 
fteen  formed  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Por- 
tugal; 

Who  but  a  fool  would  wars  with  Juno  choose, 
And  such  allianeti  and  such  gifts  refuse  1 

Detdss. 

The  cantons  of  Switzerland  were  bound  to  each  other 


by  a  famous  league,  which  was  denominated  the  Hel- 
vetic league,  and  ,-■--•-■■ 


which  took  its  rise  In  a 
formed  ae  al'net  the  Austrian  government  by  William 
Tall  and  his  companions; 

Esther  in  leagues  of  endless  peace 
And  celebrate  the  hymenial  rite.— i 
The  history  of  mankind  Informs  us  that  a  single 
sower  Is  very  seldom  broken  by  a  confederacy*— 
JoasaoN. 

Confederacy  Is  always  taken  in  a  civil  or  political 
tense :  alliance  and  league  are  sometimes  employed  in 
n moral  sense;  Uie  former  being  applied  to  marriage, 
the  latter  to  plots  or  tactions.  Alliance  la  taken  only  In 
a  good  acceptation ;  league  and  confederacy  frequently 
In  relation  to  that  which  is  bad.  Alliances  are  formed 
for  Uie  mutual  advantage  of  the  parties  concerned ; 
'Though  domestick  misery  must  follow  an  alliance 
with  a  gamester,  matches  of  this  sort  are  made  every 
day.'— Cumberlajid.  Leagues  mav  have  plunder  for 
their  object,  and  confederacies  may  be  treasonable; 
Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  you  'II  find 
In  league*  offensive  and  defensive  join'd. 

Tatb. 
When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  Uie  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 

•Vide  Girard  and  Eouband:  "Alienee,  ligue,  eon- 


Was  split  into  diversely  of  toaamas. 
Then,  as  a  shepherd  separates  Ms  nock. 
These  to  the  upland,  to  Uie  valley  " 
God  drave  aanuder.— Cowman 


ALLIANCE,  AFFINITY. 

Alliance,  v  Alliance,  league;  affinity,  in  Latin  affir 
atlas,  from  of  or  ad  ma&JhSs  a  bolder,  signifies  a  con- 
tiguity of  borders. 

Alliance  is  artificial :  affinity  is  natural ;  an  eJiasssosis 
formed  either  by  persons  or  by  circumstance* ;  an  affiovmy 
ex  lata  of  itself:  an  alliance  subsists  between  seasons 
only  in  the  proper  sense,  and  between  things  figura- 
tively ;  *  Religion  (in  England)  baa  maintained  a  sas> 
per  aUiemte  with  Uie  stale.'— Blauu  An  affinity  extant 
between  things  as  well  as  persons;  'k  cannot  he 
doubled  but  that  signs  were  Invented  originally  to  enf- 
orces Uie  several  occupation*  of  their  owners;  and  to 
bear  some  affinity,  in  their  external  designatinos,  with 
Uie  wares  to  be  disposed  of — iUTnuaar.  The  als> 
sacs  between  families  is  matrimonial ; 
O  horronr!  honour.'  after  this  alliance 
Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  sheen, 
And  every  creature  couple  with  its  foe.— Dar — 
The  affinity  arises  from  consanguinity 


BAND,  COMPANY,  CREW,  GANG. 

Band,  In  French  oande,  In  German,  nee,  band,  Ave* 
Hnden  to  bind,  signifies  the  thins  bound ;  company,  e. 
7b  accompany;  srs»,  from  Uie  French  era,  partkiats 
of  creitro,  and  Uie  Latin  eresot  to  grow  or  gather,  sm» 
nines  Uie  thing  grown  or  formed  Into  n  mass ;  gamgtm* 
Saxon,  German,  ate  gang  a  walk,  from  geken  10  sja, 
signifies  a  body  going  the  same  way. 

Ail  these  terms  denote  a  assail  association  for  apse- 
dealer  object:  a  band  hi  an  aaaociaUoo  where  men  ass 
bound  together  by  some  strong  obligation,  wnetiaa. 
taken  in  a  good  or  bsd sense,  as  a  band  of  soldiers,  a 
saadof  robbera; 

Behold  a  ghastly  send     • 

Eacli  a  torch  In  Ms  hand! 

These  are  Grecian  ghosts  that  In  battle  were  atafs, 

And  unburyM  remain, 

Inglorious  in  the  plain.— Darns*.  • 
A  company  marks  an  association  for  convenience  with- 
out any  particular  obligation,  as  a  company  of  iravet- 
lers,  *  company  of  strolling  players ;  *  Chaucer 
In  his  prologue  to  his  tales  that  a 


going  to  Canterbury  assemble  at  an  Inn  In  Southwest, 
and  agree  that  for  their  common  amusement  on  Uie  road 
each  of  them  ahall  tell  at  least  one  tale  in  going  U>  Can- 
terbury, and  another  in  coming  back  from  thence,'-- 
Ttswhit. 

Otto  marks  an  association  collected  together  by  some 
external  power,  or  by  coincidence  of  plan  and  motive: 
In  the  former  case  It  is  used  for  a  ship's  crew  ;  In  ins 
latter  and  bad  sense  of  Uie  word  it  is  employed  for 
any  number  of  evil-minded  persons  met 
from  different  quarters,  and  co-operating  for  a 
purpose; 

The  clowns,  a  bolefrous,  rude,  ungovern'd  treat 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  new. 


Gang  ia  mostly  used  in  a  bad  sense  for  an  a 
of  tiileves,  murderers,  and  depredators  In  general;  for 
auch  an  association  is  ratlier  a  casual  meeting  from  Um 
similarity  of  pursuits,  than  an  organised  body  under 
any  leader:  It  hi  more  In  common  use  than  scant?  the 
robbers  In  Germany  used  to  form  themselves  into  senate 
that  eel  Uie  government  of  Uie  country  at  defiance; 
housebreakers  and  pickpockets  commonly  saaecJaet 
now  in /sag's; 

Others  again  who  form  n  gong- 

Yet  take  due  measures  not  to  hang ; 

In  nunraslnes  their  forces  loin, 

By  legal  methods  to  purloin.— Msllsjt. 

TROOP,  COMPANY. 
In  a  military  sense  a  troop  la  among  the  horse  what 
a  company  Is  among  Uie  foot :  but  this  fat  onrv  anar- 
tluiacsapsflonoftitttersee,    7Vs«»,  in  Frecch Crsejnt 
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•parish  rrsse,  Latin  cvroe,  slgnlflles  an  Indiscriminate 
■multitude;  cooxpam*  (v.  To  accompany)  is  any  number 
Joined  together,  and  bearing  each  other  company: 
fainrn  we  speak  of  a  troop  of  hunter*,  a  cesmeay  of 
pseysrs;  a  trees1  of  horeemeo,  a  cssmaay  of  traveller*. 

ACCOMPANIMENT,  COMPANION, 
CONCOMITANT. 

Accompaniment  U  property  a  collective  term  to  ex- 
yjreas  what  goes  In  company,  and  to  applied  only  to 
things;  companion,  which  also  signifies  what  is  in  the 
company,  is  applied  either  to  persons  or  to  things ;  con- 
ssnuitent,  from  the  Intensive  syllable  con  and  cones  a 
companion,  implies  what  Is  attached  to  an  object,  or 
foes  in  its  train,  and  Is  applied  only  to  things. 

When  said  In  relation  to  things,  aecswwewranmt  lav 
nJka  a  necessary  connexion;  castas****  an  Incidental 
ccamstion:  the  former  is  at  a  part  to  a  whole,  the  latter 
la  aaaoe  whole  to  another:  the  sjcessspaasatsa*  belongs 
to  the  thing  accompanied,  inasmuch  as  It  serves  to  ren- 
der it  more  or  less  complete ;  the  companion  belongs  to 
the  thing  accompanied,  Inasmuch  as  they  correspond : 
la  this  manner  singing  Is  an  accompaniment  ia  Instru- 
mental musiek ;  subordinate  ceremonies  are  the  eccest- 
•eatsnmts  m  any  solemn  service;  *  We  may  weH  be- 
lieve that  the  ancient  heathen  bards,  who  were  chiefly 
Asiatics.  Greeks,  performed  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
aies  In  metre  with  accompanimontt  of  rnusick,  to 
which  they  were  devoted  in  the  extreme.'— Cousaa- 
lajto.  A  picture  may  be  the  companion  of  another 
picture  from  their  fitness  to  stand  together;  *  Alas,  my 
anal!  thou  pleasing  companion  of  tins  body,  thou  fleet- 
ing thing  that  art  now  deserting  It,  whither  art  thou 
nWr-Srsaxs. 

Tha  concomitant  Is  as  much  of  an 
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tax  Is  as  much  of  an  appendage  as  Um 
but  It  is  applied  only  to  moralobjects 


thus  morality  Is  a  concomitant  to  religion;  (As  the 
beauty  of  the  body  accompanies  the  health  of  It,  so  cer- 
tainly Is  decency  concomitant  to  virtue.'— Hoohss. 

TO  ACCOMPANY,  ATTEND,  ESCORT, 
WAIT  ON. 

jfccesweay.  In  French  accesme/asr,  Is  compounded 
of  as  or  ad  and  eeama/aer,  in  Latin  compagtxe  to  put 
or  join  together,  signifying  to  give  one's  company  and 
presence  to  any  object,  to  Join  one's  self  to  Its  company  : 
attend,  in  French  etieadre,  compounded  of  at  or  ad  and 
leads  to  tend  or  incline  towards,  signifies  to  direct 
one's  notice  or  care  towards  any  object;  escort^  In 
French  sfcertsr,  from  the  Latin  cohort  a  cohort  or 
hand  of  soldiers  that  attended  a  magistrate  on  his  going 
Into  a  province,  signifies  to  accompany  by  way  of 
safeguard. 

We  acissmsaf*  those  with  whom  we  wish  to  go; 
we  attend  those  whom  we  wish  to  serve;  we  escort 
those  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  protect  or  guard. 
We  aceompa.no  our  equals,  we  attend  our  superiours, 
aad  escort  superiours  or  inferlours.  The  desire  of 
pleasing  or  being  pleased  actuates  in  the  first  case ;  the 
desire  of  serving  or  being  served,  in  the  second  case ; 
he  fear  of  danger  or  the  desire  of  security,  In  the  last 
place. 

One  is  said  to  have  a  numerous  essspanf  ,  a  crowd 
it  attendants,  aad  a  strong  court;  but  otherwise  one 
jerson  only  may  accompan*  or  attend\  though  several 
are  wanting  for  an  oocoru  Friends  accsfnaaay  each 
other  in  their  excursions:  «Tbfcj  account  in  some 
measure  excited  our  curiosity,  and  at  the  entreaty  of 
flie  ladies  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  accesses**  them  to 
ha  playhouse,  which  was  no  other  than  a  barn.'— 
Goldsmith.  Princes  are  atteadsd  with  a  considerable 
retinue  whenever  they  appear  In  publics:,  and  with  a 
strong  cocort  when  they  travel  through  unfrequented 
aad  dangerous  roads,  '  Wlnm  the  Marquis  of  Whar- 
ton was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addi- 
son attended  him  as  his  secretary. '--JoBasos.  Crease- 
rjhe  wife  of  iEneas  eeeeswenied  her  husband  on  his 
easing  Troy ;  Socrates  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
bjs  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  Instructed  by  hie  ex- 
ample and  hie  doctrines;  St.  Paul  was  escorted  aa  a 
prisoner  by  a  band  of  three  hundred  men;  *  He  very 
prudently  called  up  lour  or  five  of  the  bosOsrs  that  be- 
onged  to  the  yard,  and  en] 


them  to  enlist  under 


•  VldsOirard:  « 


I  as  an  stasri  to  the  coach.'—HiWRs  \ 

Accompany  and  attend  may  likewise  be  said  of  pert 
somas  well  as  things.  In  this  case  the  former  is  an* 
piled  to  what  goes  with  an  object  so  as  to  form  a  part 


of  It;  the  latter  to  that  which  folio  we  an  object  as  a 
dependant  upon  it;  (Tbe  old  English  plainness  and 
sincerity,  that  generous  integrity  of  nature  and  honesty 
of  disposition,  which  always  argues  true  greatness  of 
mind,  and  is  usually  accompanied  with  undaunted 
courage  and  resolution,*)  in  a  great  measure  lost  among 
us.'— TxLLorsoa.    *  Humility  lodged  It 


line  worthy  mind 


is  always  attended  with  a  certain  homage,  which  no 
haughty  soul,  with  all  the  arts  Imaginable,  can  pur- 
chase.' —Hushks.  Pride  to  often  accompanied  with 
meanness,  and  attended  with  much  inconvenience  to 
the  possessor;  *  The  practice  of  religion  will  not  only 
be  attended  with  that  pleasure  which  naturally  accom- 
peniee  those  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  but 
with  those  supernumerary  joys  that  rise  from  the  con* 
selousnem  of  such  a  pleasure.'-— Addisok. 

Attend  (e.  To  attend  to)  Is  here  employed  ia  the 
improper  sense  for  the  devotion  of  the  person  to  an 
object.  To  wait  •*  Is  the  seme  as  to  wait  for  or  as- 
pect the  wishes  of  another. 

Attendance  Is  an  act  of  obligation;  waiting  on  that 
of  choice.  A  physician  attends  his  patient ;  a  member 
attends  In  parliament;  one  gentleman  watts  s*  an- 
other. We  attend  a  person  at  the  tune  and  place  ap 
pointed;  we  wait  ea  those  with  whom  wo  wish  to 
speak.  Those  who,  dance  attendanee  on  the  great 
must  expect  every  mortification ;  it  le  wiser,  therefore, 
only  to  watt  on  those  by  whom  we  can  be  received 
upoa  terms  of  equality. 

Attend  and  wait  on  are  likewise  used  for  being 
about  the  person  of  anyone;  to  ottsnd  is  to  bear  com- 
pany or  be  la  readiness  to  serve ;  to  wait  on  \s  actually 
to  perform  some  service.  A  nurse  attends  a  patient  in 
order  to  aflbrd  him  assistance  aa  occasion  requires; 
the  servant  waits  on  him  to  perform  the  menial  duties. 
Attendants  about  the  great  are  always  near  the  person ; 

but  men  and  w *         '*'    * 

People  of  rank  i 


women  in  waiting  are  always  at 
c  and  fashion  have  a  crowd  of  all 


At  length,  her  lord  descends  upon  the  plain 

In  pomp,  attended  with  a  num'roua  train.— Deibb*. 

Those  of  the  middle  classes  have  only  those  who  waft) 
on  them ;  *  One  of  Pope's  constant  demands  was  of 
coffee  in  the  night ;  end  to  the  woman  that  waited  on 
him  In  his  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome;  but 
he  was  careful  to  recompense  her  want  of  steep.'-- 
Jon*  so*. 


PROCESSION,  TRAIN,  RETINUE. 
Procession,  from  the  verbnrsossd,  signifies  the  net  of 
going  forward  or  before,  that  Is,  in  the  present  instance, 
of  going  before  others,  or  one  before  another ;  train  in 
all  probability  comes  from  the  Latin  trako  to  draw, 
signifying  the  thing  drawn  after  another,  and  In  the 

R resent  Instance  the  persons  who  are  led  after,  or  fol- 
»w,  any  object ;  retrane,  from  the  verb  to  retain,  signi- 
fies those  who  are  retained  as  attendants. 

All  these  terms  an  said  of  any  number  of  persons 
who  follow  in  a  certain  order;  but  this,  which  Is  the 
leading  Idea  In  the  word  procession,  Is  but  collateral 
In  the  terms  tram  and  retinue:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  proceseion  may  consist  of  persons  of  all  ranks  ami 
stations ;  but  the  train  and  retinue  apply  only  to  such  as 
follow  some  person  or  thing  in  a  subordinate  capacity : 
the  former  in  regard  to  such  as  make  up  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  some  procession;  the  latter  only  In  regard 
to  the  servants  or  attendants  on  the  great.  A  t  funerals 
there  Is  frequently  a  long  train  of  coaches  belonging  to 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  which  close  the  proceseion  ; 
princes  and  nobles  never  go  out  on  state  or  pubheJc  oc- 
casions, without  a  numerous  retinue. 

The  beauty  of  every  procession  consists  In  the  order 
with  which  every  one  keens  bis  place,  and  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  whole  goes  forward ; 
And  now  the  priests,  Potions  at  their  head, 
In  skins  of  beasts  iovolv'd,  the  long  procession  led. 

Darns*. 
The  length  of  the  arena  is  win*  roncanU  mom  worthy 
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II w  train  are  ma  «f 

That  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 

The  worships  of  their  names*— Saaai 
Trsta  to  aleo  applied  to  other  objects  besides  persona; 

The  moon,  and  all  the  starry  train, 

Hung  the  vast  vault  of  beav'n.— Gat. 
The  number  of  the  retinue  In  Eastern  nations  Is  one 
eriterton  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  individual  IseeU- 
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nairmer  of  Individuals.    At 


Rim  nnd  his  sleeping  slaves,  he  slew ;  then  spies 
Where  Remus  with  his  rich  retinue  lies.— Dstdim. 

MULTITUDE,  CROWD,  THRONG,  SWARM. 

The  Idea  of  many  Is  common  to  all  these  terms,  end 
peculiar  to  that  of  multitude,  from  the  Latin  ntuliut; 
crowd,  from  the  verb  to  crowd,  signifies  the  many  that 
erowd  together;  throng,  from  the  German  drdmgen  to 
press,  signifies  the  many  thai  press  together ;  and  twarm, 
from  the  German  tekwdmum  to  fly  about,  signifies 
running  together  in  numbers. 

These  terms  vary,  either  in  regard  to  the  object,  or 
the  circumstance:  multitude  is  applicable  to  any  ob- 
ject ;  crowd,  throng,  and  swarm  are  in  the  proper  sense 
applicable  only  to  animate  objects:  the  first  two  in 
regard  to  persons;  the  latter  to  animate  In  general,  but 
particularly  brutes.  A  mnUitnd*  may  be  either  in  a 
stagnant  or  a  moving  state ;  all  the  rest  denote  a  mul- 
titude in  a  moving  state ; 

A  multitude  is  incapable  of  framing  orders. 

Tsmplb. 
A  erswd  is  always  pressing,  generally  eager  and  tu- 
arahuous; 

The  crowd  shall  Cesar's  Indian  war  behold. 

DSTDKII. 

A  throng  may  be  busy  and  active,  but  not  always 
pressing  or  incommodious.  This  term  is  best  adapted 
lo  poetry  to  eiprem  a  multitude  of  agreeable  objects ; 

I  shone  amid  the  heavenly  (ftresjr^-lUeoa. 

It  is  alwaya  Inconvenient,  sometimes  dangerous,  to 

Pinto  s  crow*;  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  throng  that 
perpetually  pawing  in  the  streets  of  the  city :  the 
ewers*  is  more  active  than  either  of  the  two  others ; 
It  b  commonly  applied  to  bees  which  fly  together  in 


numbers,  but  sometimes  to  human  beings,  to 
their  very  great  numbers  when  scattered  about;  thus 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  low  neighbourhoods  swarm 
J*  the  streets ; 
Numberless  nations,  stretching  far  and  wide, 
Shall  (I  foresee  it)  soon  with  Gothick  swarms  come 

forth, 
Prom  iguorance'e  universal  North.— Swift. 

MEETING,  INTERVIEW. 
Meetings  ftom  to  meet,  is  the  act  of  meeting  or 
coming  into  company ;  interview  compounded  of  inter 
between,  and  view  to  view,  is  a  personal  view  of  each 
other.    The  meeting  Is  an  ordinary  concern,  and  Its 
purpose  familiar;  meetiwgt  are  daily  taking  place  be- 
tween friends; 
I  have  not  JoyM  an  hour  since  you  departed, 
For  nubile*  miseries  and  private  fears; 
But  this  bless'd  meeting  has  overpaid  them  all. 

Drtdbb. 
The  Interview  le  eitreordinary  and  formal ;  Its  object 
tt commonly  business;  an  interview  sntneilmes  takes 
place  between  princes  or  commanders  of  armies ; 
His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  between 
England  and  Prance  might  through  their  amities 
Breed  him  some  prejudice.— SiiAisrsAJis. 

TO  FREQUENT,  RE80RT  TO,  HAUNT. 

Frequent  comes  from  /resume,  In  Lslin  frequent 
crowded,  signifying  to  come  In  numbers,  or  come  often 
to  the  tame  place ;  resort,  in  French  retortir,  com- 
pounded of  re  nnd  tortir,  signifies  to  go  backward  and 
forward :  havnt  conies  from  the  French  JUnfer,  which 
teof  uncertain  original. 

Frequent  Is  more  commonly  used  for  an  Individual 
«*bo  docs  often  in  a  place:    retort  and  assart  for  a 


i  Is  said  io  frmmw ernl  a 
b;  but  several  persons  mav  resort  lea  prl 
vate  place :  men  who  are  not  fond  or  home  frequent 
taverns;  io  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  while  per- 
secution raged,  the  disciples  used  lo  retort  to  private 
places  for  purposes  of  worship. 

Frequent  and  retort  are  indifferent  action*;  but 
haunt  Is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.     A  asaa  saay 
frequent  a  theatre,  a  club.or  any  other  social  mm  ting. 
Innocent  or  otherwise ;  •  For  my  own  part  I  have  ever 
regarded  our  Inns  of  court  as  nurseries  of  statosmeu 
and  lawgivers,  which  makes  me  often  frequent  that 
part  of  the  town.'— Buoo ell.    People  from  different 
.quarters  may  retort  to  a  fair,  a  church,  or  any  other 
place  where  they  wish  to  meet  for  a  common  purpose; 
Home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy.  of  peace,  and  plenty,  where, 
Supporting  and  supported,  polish*d  friends 
And  dear  relatione  mingle  into  bites.— Taoiuon. 
Those  who  haunt  any  place  go  to  It  in  privacy  farausse 
bad  or  selfish  purpose ; 

But  harden'd  by  affronts,  and  stlfl  the  same, 
Lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  of  fame, 
Thou  yet  canst  love  to  haunt  the  great  man's  board. 
And  think  no  supper  good  but  with  a  lord—Lewis. 

Our  BnvWmr  frequented  the  synagogues:  the  followers 
of  the  prophet  Mahomet  retort  to  his  tomb  at  Mecca; 
thieves  hemnt  the  darkest  and  most  retired  ports  Qf  the 
city  In  order  to  concert  their  measures  for  t*"* '■'■g 
plunder.' 

PEOPLE,  NATION. 

People,  In  Latin  pepsins,  comes  from  the  Greek  AeJr 
people,  sAadvc  a  multitude,  and  voXfc  many.  Hence 
the  simple  idea  of  numbers  is  expressed  by  the  word 
people;  but  the  term  nation,  from  natut.  marks  the 
connexion  of  numbers  by  birth :  people  is,  therefore,  the 
generlck,  and  nation  the  specifick  term.  A  notion  is  a 
people  connected  by  birth;  there  cannot,  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  be  a  nation  without  a  people;  but 
there  may  be  a  people  where  there  is  not  a  notion, 
•The  Jews  are  distinguished  as  a  people  or  a  nation, 
according  to  the  diflerent  aspects  under  which  they  are 
viewed :  when  considered  as  an  assemblage,  under  the 
special  direction  of  the  Almighty,  they  are  termed  the 
people  of  God ;  but  when  considered  In  regard  to  their 
common  origin,  they  are  denominated  the  Jewish  no- 
tion. The  Americans,  when  spoken  of  in  relation  to 
Britain,  are  a  distinct  people,  because  they  have  each 
a  distinct  government;  but  they  are  not  a  distinct  no- 
tion, because  they  have  a  common  descent  On  this 
ground  the  Romans  are  not  called  the  Roman  nation, 
because  their  origin  was  so  various,  but  the  Roman 
people,  that  is,  an  assemblage  living  under  one  form  of 
government 

In  a  still  closer  application  people  to  taken  for  a  part 
of  the  state,  namely,  that  part  or  a  state  which  consists 
of  a  multitude,  in  distinction  from  its  government; 
whence  srives  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  terms; 
for  we  may  speak  of  the  British  people,  the  French 
or  the  Dutch  people,  when  we  wish  meieiy  to  talk  of 
the  mam,  but  we  speak  of  the  British  notion,  the 
French  notion,  and  the  Dutch  nation,  when  poUick 
measures  are  in  question,  which  emanate  from  the  go- 
vernment, or  the  whole  people.  The  English  people 
have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
liberty ;  '  It  Is  too  flagrant  a  demonstration  how  i 
vice  is  the  darling  of  any  people,  when  many  nt  w 
them  are  preferred  for  those  practices  for  which  in 
other  places  they  can  scarce  be  pardoned. '—Soera, 
The  abolition  of  the  slave  trnde  Is  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious nets  of  publick  justice,  which  was  ever  performed 
by  the  British  nation;  'When  we  read  the  history  of 
nationt,  what  do  we  read  but  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
men  t'— Blair.  The  Impetuosity  and  volatility  of  the 
French  people  render  them  peculiarly  unfit  to  " 
for  themselves ;  the  military  exploits  of  the 
nation  have  rendered  them  a  highly  distinguished  peo- 
ple in  the  nnnsls  of  history.  Upon  the  same  ground 
republican  states  are  distinguished  by  the  nsmo  of 
people .  but  kingdoms  ore  commonly  spoken  of  in  has* 
tory  as  nation*.    Hence  we  say,  the  Spartan  a  swain, 

•Vide Roubeud :  » Nation, people,'' 
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^  „ 1  ******  the  psspfcof  Genoa,  the  sespfc 

e*f  Venice;  but  the  nation*  of  Europe,  the  African 
iMlmi,  the  Engttah,  Prencb,  German,  end  ItaUen 


PEOPLE,  POPULACE,  MOB,  MOBILITY. 
People  and  populace  are  evidently  changes  of  the 
•tone  word  to  express  a  number.  The  signification  of 
tfiese  tenns  Is  that  of  a  number  gathered  together. 
People  is  said  of  any  body  supposed  to  be  assembled, 
m  well  as  really  assembled; 

Tbe  people  like  n  headlong  torrent  go, 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow. 

Shaxsfcau. 

Populace  la  said  of  a  body  only,  when  actually  as- 


The  pliant  populace, 
liy.willl      **   ' 


Those  dupes  of  novelty,  will  bend  before  us. 


Ms.Li.rr. 


The  voice  of  the  people  cannot  always  be  disregarded ; 
the  populace  of  England  are  foud  of  dragging  their  fa- 
vourites In  carriages. 

Mob  and  mohilUp  are  from  the  Latin  mobilie,  signi- 
fying moveabieness,  which  to  the  characteristickoflhe 
vsaliltude;  lience  Virgil's  mobile  vulgue.  These  terms, 
therefore,  designate  not  only  what  is  low,  but  tumult- 
sjoos.     A  moo  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  terrour :  the 


sssMKff,  wlietber  high  or  low,  are  a  fluttering  order 
that  mostly  run  from  bad  to  worse ;  '  By  the  senseless 
and  insignificant  dink  of  misapplied  words,  some  rest' 
Isss  demagogues  had  inflamed  the  mind  of  the  sottish 
•Metis  to  a  strange,  unaccountable  abhorrence  of  the 
•sal  of  men.'— South. 


PEOPLE,  PERSONS,  FOLK& 

The  term  people  has  already  been  considered  in  two 
ations  (o.  People,  nation;  People,  populace), 
the  general  Idea  of  an  assembly ;  but  In  the  pre- 
sent ease  it  hi  employed  to  express  a  small  number  of 
Individuals:  the  word  people,  however,  is  always  con- 
sidered as  one  undivided  body,  and  the  word  pereon 
may  be  distinctly  used  either  In  the  singular  or  plural ; 
as  we  cannot  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  people;  but 
we  may  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  perton*:  yet  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  indifferently  say,  such  people 
m  perton* ;  many  people  or  person*;  some  people  or 
gmreone,  and  the  like. 

With  regnrd  to  the  use  of  these  terms,  which  Is  al- 
together colloquial,  people  is  employed  in  general  pro- 
positions ;  and  pereeme  in  those  which  are  speclflck  or 
referring  directly  U 


1  to  some  particular  Individuals:  pee~ 


.  P»i 
els  are  generally  of  that  opinion ;  some  people  think  so ; 
some  people  attended ; 

Performance  Is  even  the  duller  for 
His  act;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simple 
Kind  of  the  people,  the  deed  is  quite  out  of 
Use.— SimwrxA.se. 

There  were  but  few  pereeme  present  at  the  entertain- 
ment; the  whole  company  consisted  of  six  person*; 
•You  may  nbserve  many  honest,  inoffensive  pereone 
strangely  run  down  by  an  ugly  word.'— South. 

As  Use  term  people  is  employed  to  designate  a  pro- 
miscuous multitude,  it  has  acquired  a  certain  mean- 
ness of  acceptation  which  makes  It  less  suitable  than 
Am  word  person*,  when  people  of  respectability  are 
teferrcd  to:  were  I  to  say,  of  any  Individuals,  I  do  not 
know  who  those  people  are,  it  would  not  be  so  respect- 
Ail  as  to  say,  I  do  not  know  who  those  person*  arc :  in 
Ike  manner,  one  says,  from  peoph  of  that  stamp  bel- 
ter Is  not  to  be  expected ;  pereone  of  tbeir  appearance 
do  not  frequent  such  places. 

folk*,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, come*  from  the  Latin  valgus,  the  common 
people:  it  to  not  unusual  to  lay  good  people,  or  good 
Jew ;  and  In  speaking  jocularly  to  oue*s  friends,  the 
latter  term  is  likewise  admissible:  but  In  the  serious 
style  it  Is  never  employed  except  in  a  disrespectful 
manner:  such  folk*  (speaking  of  gamesters)  are  often 
pat  to  sorry  shifts ;  •  I  paid  some  compliments  to  great 
JMfts,  who  like  to  be  eompJluented.'— Hsanuie.  , 


GENTILE,  HEATHEN,  PAGAN. 

•The  Jews  comprehended  all  strangers  under  the 
name  of  C3'U  nations  or  gentiles :  among  the  Greek* 
and  Romans  they  were  designated  by  the  name  of  bar- 
barians. By  the  name  Oentile  was  understood  esne- 
cially  those  who  were  not  of  the  Jewish  religion,  in- 
cluding, in  the  end,  even  the  Christians;  for,  as  Fleury 
remark?,  there  were  some  smong  these  unclrcumclsed 
OenuUs,  who  worshipped  the  true  God,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  dwell  in  the  holy  land,  provided  they  ob- 
served the  law  of  nature  and  abstinence ;  '  There 
might  be  several  among  the  Oentilte  in  the  same  con* 
ditfon  that  Cornelius  was  before  be  became  a  Chris- 
tian.*—Tillotso*. 

Some  learned  men  pretend  that  the  Oentile*  were 
so  named  from  their  having  only  a  natural  law,  and 
such  as  they  imposed  on  themselves,  In  opposition  to 
the  Jows  and  Christians,  who  have  n  positive  revealed 
law  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  submit 

Frlsch  and  others  derive  the  word  heathen  from  the 
Greek  Mhos,  a  nation,  which  derivation  is  corroborated 
by  the  translation  In  the  Anglo-saxon  law  of  the  word 
haethne  by  tbe  Greek  Bvo<-  Adelung,  liowevcr,  think* 
it  to  be  more  probably  derived  from  the  word  keide  a 
field,  for  the  same  reason  as  pagan  Is  derived  from 
pagu*  a  village,  because  when  Consianline  banished 
idolaters  from  the  towns  they  repaired  to  the  villages, 
ana  secretly  adhered  to  their  religious  worship,  whence 
they  were  termed  by  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury Pagani,  which,  as  be  supposes,  was  translated 
literally  Into  the  German  ktidener  a  villager  or  wor- 
shipper In  the  field.  Be  this  as  it  may,  ft  is  evident 
that  the  word  Heathen  is  in  our  iangunge  more  appli- 
cable than  Pagan,  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
cultivated  nations  who  practised  Idolatry ;  and,  on  tbe 
other  band,  Pagan  is  more  properly  employed  for  any 
rude  and  uncivilized  people  who  worship  false  gods. 

The  Gentile  does  not  expressly  believe  In  a  Divine 
Revelation;  but  he  either  admits  of  the  truth  In  part, 
or  is  ready  to  receive  It :  the  Heathen  adopts  a  posi- 
tively false  system  that  is  opposed  to  the  true  faith :  the 
Pagan  to  the  species  of  Heathen  who  obstinately  per- 
sists in  a  worship  which  is  merely  the  fruit  of  his  owa 
Imagination.  The  Heathen*  or  Pagan*  are  QevUlee  ; 
but  the  Gentilee  are  not  all  either  Heathen*  or  Pa  gen*. 
Confucius  and  Socrates,  who  rejected  tbe  plurality  of 
gods,  nnd  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  who  adore  the 
true  God,  are,  properly  speaking,  Oentile*.  The  wor- 
shippers of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  all  the  deili* 
of  the  ancients,  are  termed  Heathen*.  The  worship- 
pers of  Fo,  Brnmn,  Xnca,  and  all  the  deities  of  savage 
nations,  are  termed  Pagans. 

The  Oentileo  were  called  to  the  true  faith,  and 
obeyed  (he  call:  many  of  the  illustrious  Heathen* 
would  have  doubtless  done  the  same,  had  they  enjoyed 
tlie  same  privilege:  'Not  that  I  believe  that  all  the 
virtue*  of  the  Htnthene  were  counterfeit,  and  destitute 
of  an  inward  principle  of  goodness.  God  forbid  we 
should  r  *     '  "  "*  "*"  "  ~~ 

men, 
lotsor. 

There  are  many  Pagan*  to  this  day  who  reject  this 
advantage,  to  pursue  their  own  blind  imsglnailons; 

And  nations  laid  In  blood:  dread  sacrifice 

To  Christian  pride !  which  had  with  horror  shock* 

The  darkest  Pagan*,  offered  to  their  god*.— Youit*. 

FAMILY,  HOUSE,  LINEAGE,  RACE. 

Divisions  of  men,  according  to  some  rule  of  rela- 
tionship or  connexion,  to  the  common  idea  In  thesa 
terms. 

Family,  from  the  Latin  fanrilia  a  family,  and/smew 
fas  a  servant,  In  Greek  ojuAfa  an  assembly,  and  tbe 
Hebrew  ^01*  to  labour,  Is  the  most  general  term,  being 
applicable  to  those  who  are  bound  together  upon  the 
principle  of  dependence ;  home  figuratively  denote* 
those  who  live  in  the  same  house,  ami  ■  commonly  ex- 
tended in  its  signification  to  all  that  passes  under  the 
same  roof:  hence  we  rather  say  that  a  woman  ma- 
wises  her  family;  that  a  man  rules  his  houee. 

The)  familu  to  considered  as  to  its  relationship*; 
tbe  number,  union,  condition,  and  quality  of  its  riem> 

*  Vkle  Roubaud:  «  Gentils. 


>ufd  pass  so  hard  a  judgement  upon  those  excellent 
n,  Socrates,  and  Eptctelus,  aud  Antoninus.'— Tttr 
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hers :  the  sees*  it  considered  more  ss  to  what  is  trans- 
aomd  within  iit  walls.  We  speak  of  a  numerous 
family,  a  united  or  affectionate  family,  a  mercantile 
house;  the  house  (meaning  die  members  of  the  Asks* 
of  parliament).  If  a  man  cannot  find  happiness  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  will  seek  for  it  in  vain 
elsewhere ;  *  To  iive  in  a  family  where  there  Is  but  one 
heart  and  as  many  good  strong  heads  as  persons,  and 
to  have  a  place  in  that  enlarged  single  heart,  it  such  a 
state  of  happiness  as  I  cannot  hear  of  without  feeling 
the  utmost  pleasure.'— Fieldino.  The  credit  of  a 
Assure  is  to  be  kept  up  only  by  prompt  payments;  or,  in 
a  general  sense  of  the  term,  the  business  of  the  house 
is  performed  by  the  domesticks;  *  They  two  together 
rule  the  soars.  The  house  I  call  here  the  man,  the 
woman,  their  children,  their  servants.'— Smith. 

In  sn  extended  application  of  these  words  they  are 
made  to  designate  the  quality  of  the  Individual,  In 
which  case  family  bears  the  same  familiar  and  Indis- 
criminate sense  as  before:  house  is  employed  as  a  term 
of  grandeur. 

•When  we  consider  the  family  in  Its  domestic*  re- 
lations; in  its  habits,  manners,  connexions,  and  cir- 
cumstances; we  speak  of  a  genteel  family,  a  respect- 
able family,  the  royal  family:  «  An  empty  man  of  a 
great  family  is  a  creature  that  is  scarce  convertible.' 
—Addison.  When  we  consider  the  family  with  re- 
gard to  Its  political  and  civil  distinctions,  Its  titles,  and 
its  power,  then  we  denominate  It  a  ton**,  as  an  illus- 
trious house;  the  house  of  Bourbon,  of  Brunswick,  or 
of  Hanover;  the  impe'rial  **«j«  of  Austria  Any  sub- 
ject may  belong  to  an  ancient  or  noble  family.  Princes 
are  said  to  be  descended  from  ancient  houses ;  '  The 
princes  of  the  houss  of  Tudor,  partly  by  the  vigour  of 
their  administration,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  had  been  able  to  establish  a 
more  regular  system  of  government,'— Hums.  A  man 
Is  said  to  he  of  a  family  or  of  no  family :  we  may  say 
likewise  that  he  is  of  a  certain  house;  but  to  say  that 
he  k  of  no  house  would  be  superfluous.!  In  republiclcs 
there  are  families  but  not  houses,  because  there  is  no 
nobility;  in  China  likewise,  where  the  private  virtues 
only  distinguish  the  individual  or  his  family,  the  term 
tsars  Is  altogether  inapplicable. 

Family  Includes  In  It  every  circumstance  of  connex- 
ion and  relationship;  lineage  respects  only  consan- 
guinity: family  is  employed  mostly  for  those  who  are 
coeval;  Itneags  is  generally  used  for  those  who  have 
gone  before.  When  the  Athenian  general  Iphlcrates, 
ton  of  a  shoemaker,  was  reproached  by  Ifermodtus 
with  his  birth,  he  said,  I  had  rather  be  the  first  than 
the  last  of  my  family.  David  was  of  the  lineage  of 
Abraham,  and  our  Saviour  was  of  the  feasors  of 
David;  ^ 

We  want  not  cities,  nor  Sleilinn  coasts, 
Where  king  Acestes  Trojan  lineage  boasts. 

DtYDBH. 

Race,  from  the  Latin  radix  a  mot,  denotes  the  origin 
or  that  which  constitutes  their  original  point  of  resem- 
blance. A  family  supposes  the  closest  alliance;  a  race 
supposes  no  closer  connexion  than  what  a  common 
property  creates.  Family  is  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  number ;  *  A  nation  properly  signifies  a 
great  number  of  families  derived  from  the  same  blood, 
bora  in  the  same  country,  and  living  under  the  same 
government  and  civil  constitutions.'— Tbmplb.  Race 
ft  a  term  of  extensive  import,  Including  all  mankind, 
as  the  human  racei  or  particular  nations,  as  the  rocs 
of  South  Sea  islanders;  or  a  particular  family ,  as  the 
roes  of  the  HeraclJdes:  from  Hercules  sprung  a  rocs 
of  heroes; 

Nor  knows  our  youth  of  noblest  race, 

To  mount  the  manag'd  steed  or  urge  the  chase : 

More  sklll'd  In  the  mean  arts  of  vice, 

The  whirling  troque  or  law-forbidden  dice. 

Fbajicm. 

NATAL,  NATIVE,  INDIGENOUS. 
JVfatsl,  in  Latin  natalis,  from  notes,  signifies  be- 
longing to  one's  birth,  or  the  act  of  one's  being  born  ■ 
but  native,  In  Latin  nativus,  likewise  from  aster! 
signifies  having  the  origin  or  beginning;  indigenous,  in 

*  Vide  Abbe  Giinrd :  «  Famine,  maJeon." 

t  4t*e  Roubaud :  •«  Bacs  lineage,  flunilie,  maisotL" 


Lads  indigent,  from  ana*  tad  f  ssftsr,  ttgntfa 
from  a  partfeular  place. 

TheepUbetnai^isnppUsdonlytorbecireoj 
of  a  man's  birth,  as  his  natal  day;  his  natal  I 
aasisisong;  easts!  star; 

Ban  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  tow's, 
Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour.— Popk. 
Jfativa  has  a  more  extensive  meaning,  as  it  cotuprsjr 
heads  the  idea  of  one's  relationship  by  origin  to  aa 
objecl;  as  one's  native  country,  one's  native  aoiL 
native  village,  or  noting  place,  native  language,  tut* 
the  like; 

Nor  can  the  grov'ling  mind 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confin'd, 
Assert  the  native  skies  or  own  its  heav'nly  kind. 
Dave**. 


Indigenous  is  the  same  with  regard  to  plants,  ass 
in  regard  to  human  beings  or  animate;  but  to  Is  some- 
times applied  to  people  when  taken  in  a  collective 
sense ,  'Negroes  were  all  transported  from  Africa,  ami 
are  not  indigenous  or  proper  natives  of  America.* 

NATIVE,  NATURAL. 
JVaties  (v.  JVatsI)  Is  to  natural  as  a  species  to  me 
genus:  tvnry  thing  native  is  sccordlng  to  Its  stria  sig- 
nification natural;  but  many  things  are  nainral  whkb 
are  not  native.  Of  a  person  we  may  sty  that  hat 
worth  is  native,  to  designate  that  it  is  some  rateable 
property  which  is  born  with  him,  not  foreign  to  aim, 
or  ingrafted  upon  his  character:  but  we  say  of  bis 
disposition,  that  it  is  natural,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
is  acquired  by  habit.  Jfatioa  is  always  employed  la  a 
good  sense,  in  opposition  to  whst  is  artful,  assumed, 
and  unreal ;  '  In  heaven  we  shall  pass  from  the  dark* 
ness  of  our  native  ignorance  into  the  broad  light  of 
everlasting  day.'— South.  Jfatnral  is  used  in  aa  in- 
different sense,  at  opposed  to  whatever  is  the  effect  of 
habit  or  circumstances ;  '  Scripture  ought  to  be  under- 
stood according  to  the  familiar,  natural  way  of  eon 
structlon.' — South.  When  children  display  them 
selves  with  all  their  native  simplicity,  they  are  inte- 
resting objects  of  notice :  when  they  display  their  natm 
ral  turn  of  mind,  it  Is  not  always  that  which  tends  it 
raise  human  nature  in  our  esteem. 

RELATION?  RELATIVE,  KINSMAN, 
KINDRED. 
Relation  hi  here  taken  to  express  the  person  rsJtnwf, 
and  is  the  general  term  both  In  sense  end  appMcatier  " 
relative  is  employed  only  as  respects  the  particular  1 
dividual  to  whom  ooe  to  related;  " 


the  particular  kind  of  relation;  and  kindred  to  a  col- 
lective term  to  comprehend  all  one's  relations,  or  those 
who  are  akin  to  one.  In  abstract  propositions  we 
speak  of  relations;  a  roan  who  to  without  relations 
feels  hiuiself  an  outcast  In  society;  'You  are  not  to 
imagine  that  I  think  myself  discharged  from  the  duties 
of  gratitude,  only  because  my  relations  do  not  adjust 
their  looks  to  my  expectation.' — Johnson.  In  desig- 
nating one's  close  and  intimate  connexion  with  persons 
we  use  the  term  relative;  our  near  and  dear  relative* 
are  the  first  objects  of  our  regard;  'It  is  an  evil  en- 
dutifulness  in  friends  and  relatives,  to  su 
perish  without  reproof.'— TavLoa.  In  < 
one's  relationship  and  connexion  with  persons,  ssas^ 
man  is  preferable ;  when  a  man  has  not  any  children 
he  frequently  adopts  one  of  his  kinsman  aa  his  heir: 
when  the  ties  of  relationship  are  to  be  specified  in  the 
persons  of  tny  particular  family,  they  are  denominated 
kindred ;  a  man  cannot  abstract  himself  from  bia  kin- 
dred while  he  retains  any  spark  of  human  feeliog; 
'  Herod  put  all  to  death  whom  he  found  in  TrechoriSs 
of  the  families  and  kindred  of  any  of  those  at  Reptt ' 
— Pawtaux 

KIND,  SPECIES,  SORT. 
Kind  comes  most  probably  from  the  Teutonfck  Anal 
a  child,  signifying  related,  or  of  the  same  family;  spe- 
cies, in  Latin  spoeios,  from  specie  to  behold,  signifies 
literally  the  form  or  appearance,  and  In  an  extended 
sense  that  which  comes  under  a  particular  form ;  rsrt, 
In  Latin  tors  a  lot,  signifies  that  which  constitutes  a 
particular  tot  or  parcel. 
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Kind  and  spatdu  are  both  employed  In  their  proper 
anise;  sort  has  been  diverted  from  its  original  mean- 
ing by  colloquial  use:  kind  is  properly  employed  for 
animate  objects,  particularly  for  mankind,  and  impro- 
perly for  moral  object* ;  species  it  a  term  used  by  phi- 
losophers, classing  things  according  to  their  external  or 
Internal  properties.  Kind,  as  a  term  in  vulgar  use,  has 
a  less  definite  meaning  than  specie*,  which  serves  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  science:  we  discriminate 
things  in  a  loose  or  general  manner  by  saying  that  they 
are  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kind,  of  the  canine  or 
feline  kind;  but  we  discriminate  them  precisely  If  we 
say  that  they  are  a  aperies  of  the  arbutus,  of  the 
pomegranate,  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  like.  By 
the  same  rule  we  may  speak  of  a  sped**  of  madness, 
a  species  of  fever,  and  the  like ;  4If  the  French  should 
succeed  In  what  they  propose,  and  establish  a  demo* 
eracy  in  a  country  circumstanced  like  France,  they  will 
establish  a  very  bad  government,  a  very  bad  species  of 
tyranny.' — Buaxc.  Because  diseases  have  been 
brought  under  a  systematick  arrangement :  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  speak  of  a  kind  of  language,  a 
kind  of  feeling,  a  kind  of  influence;  and  in  similar 
eases  where  a  general  resemblance  Is  to  be  expressed ; 
'An  ungrateful  person  to  a  kind  of  thoroughfare  or 
common  shore  for  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  pass 
Into.'— South. 

Sort  may  be  used  for  either  kind  or  species  t  it  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  affinity,  or  common  property 
In  tjie  objects,  but  simple  assemblage,  produced  as  it 
were  by  sere,  chance :  hence  we  speak  of  such  sort  of 
folks  or  people ;  such  sort  of  practices ;  different  serts 
of  grain ;  the  various  sorts  of  merchandises :  and  in 
similar  cases  where  things  are  sorted  or  brought  to- 
gether, rather  at  the  option  of  the  person,  than  accord- 
ing to  tns  nature  of  the  thing ;  *  The  French  made  and 
recorded  a  sort  of  institute  and  digest  of  anarchy, 
called  the  rights  of  man.'— Burks. 


KINDRED,  RELATIONSHIP.  AFFINITY, 
CONSANGUINITY. 
The  idea  of  a  state  in  which  persons  are  placed  with 
regard  to  each  other  is  common  to  all  these  terms, 
which  differ  principally  in  the  nature  of  this  state* 
Kindred  signifies  that  of  being  of  the  same  kind  (v. 
Kind) :  relationship  signifies  that  of  holding  a  nearer 


relation  than  others  («#  Ts  connect) ;  affinity  (v.  Alli- 
ance) signifies  that  of  being  affined  or  coming  doss  to 
each  other's  boundaries ;  consanguinity^  from  sanguis 
the  blood,  signifies  that  of  having  the  same  blood. 

The  kindred  is  the  most  general  slate  here  expressed : 
It  may  embrace  all  mankind,  or  refer  to  particular 
families  or  communities;  it  depends  upon  possessing 
the  common  property  of  humanity,  or  of  being  united 
by  some  family  fie ; 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne, 
You  keep  her  conquests,  and  extend  your  own. 
Daman. 
The  philanthropist  claims  kindred  with  all  who  are 
unfortunate,  when  It  is  in  his  power  to  relieve  them. 
The  term  kindred  is  likewise  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  ss  it  expresses  not  only  a  state,  but  the  persons 
collectively  who  are  in  that  state ;  *  Though  separated 
from  my  kindred  by  little  more  than  half  a  century  of 
mites,  I  know  as  little  of  their  concerns  as  if  oceans 
and  continents  were  between  us.'— Cowrsa. 

Relationship  is  a  state  less  general  than  kindred,  bat 
more  extended  than  either  affinity  or  consanguinity; 
t  iqTiies  to  particular  famtHea  only,  but  it  applies  to 
all  of  the  same  family,  whether  remotely  or  distantly 
related ;  •  Herein  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  succession 
of  a  relation  of  the  half-blood,  that  is,  where  the  rela- 
tionship proceeds  not  from  the  same  couple  of  ances- 
tors (which  constitutes  a  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood), 
but  from  a  single  ancestor  only.'— Blackstoxb.  The 
term  relationship  is  likewise  extended  to  other  subjects 
besides  that  of  families.  Men  stand  m  different  rela- 
tions to  each  other  in  society ;  « The  only  general  pri- 
vate relation  bow  remaining  to  be  discussed  Is  that  of 
guardian  and  want— In  examining  this  species  of  re- 
lationship I  shsll  first  consider  the  different  kind  of 
guardians.'— Blackstomu. 

Affinity  denotes  a  dose  reUHonshtp,  whether  of  an 
artificial  or  a  natural  kind .  there  Is  an  sjfau'r*  between 
the  wins  m  conssq'aerjce  of  the  mar- 


riage tie ;  and  there  Is  an  affinity  between  those  who 
descend  from  the  same  parents  or  relations  in  a  direct 
line.  Consanguinity  Is,  strictly  speaking,  Oils  latter 
species  of  descent;  and  the  term  is  mostly  employed 
in  all  questions  of  law  respecting  descent  and  inherit- 
ance; *  Consanguinity  oi  relation  by  blood,  and  affinity 
or  relation  by  marriage,  are  canonical  dbabUities  (to 
contract  a  marriage).'— Buacxbtoss. 

SACS,  GENERATION,  BREED. 

Rats,  «.  Family;  generation,  in  Latin  gomeroMo 
from  genera,  and  the  Greek  ytwaw,  to  engender  or 
beget,  signifies  the  thing  begotten ;  breed  alanines  that 
which  is  bred  (*.  To  breed.) 

These  terms  are  all  employed  In  regard  to  a  number 
of  animate  objects  which  have  the  name  origin ;  the 
former  is  said  only  of  human  beings,  the  latter  only  of 
brutes:  the  term  is  employed  in  regard  to  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  living ;  generation  is  employed  only  in  re 

fard  to  the  living :  hence  we  speak  ot  the  race  of  the 
leraclida),  the  race  of  the  Bourbons,  the  race  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  like ;  but  the  present  generation,  the 
whole  generation,  a  worthless  generation,  and  the  like ; 
*  Where  races  are  thus  numerous  and  thus  combined, 
none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  thus  addressed  by  his 
name.'— Johbsom. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  rata  of  man  to  found, 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  with'riagon  tfteground, 
So  generations  la  their  course  decay, 
So  flourish  these  when  those  are  nassM  away. 

Pom. 
Breed  Is  said  of  those  animals  which  are  brought  forth, 
and  brought  up  In  the  same  manner.    Hence  we  deno- 
minate aome  domestfck  animals  ss  of  a  good  areas', 
where  particular  care  is  taken  not  only  as  to  the  ant 
amis  from  which  they  come,  but  also  of  those  which, 
are  brought  forth; 
Nor  last  forgot  thy  faithful  dogs,  but  feed 
With  fau'ning  whey  the  ntaatuTt  gea'rous  breed. 
j  Dstdxh 

TO  BREED,  ENGENDER. 

JsVssd,  in  Saxon  brestan,  is  probably  connected  with 
bratsn  to  roast,  being  an  operation  principally  per 
formed  by  fire  or  heat ;  engender,  compounded  or  en 
and/moVr,  from  genitus  participle  of  gigne%  signifies 
to  lay  or  communicate  the  ssede  for  production. 

These  terms  are  figuratively  employed  for  the  act  of 
procreation. 

To  breed  is  to  bring  into  existence  by  a  slow  opera- 
tion :  to  engender  is  to  be  the  author  or  prime  csuse- 
of  existence.  So,  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  frequent 
quarrels  are  apt  to  breed  hatred  and  animosity :  '* 
levelling  and  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  higher  c" 


in  the  present  age  serves  to  engender  a  spirit  of  Insuh 
ordination  and  assumption  in  the  Inferiour  order. 

Whatever  breeds  acta  gradually ;  whatever  eugen 
dare  produces  immediately,  as  cause  and  effect.  Un- 
cleanliness  breeds  diseases  of  the  body;  want  of  occu 
nation  breeds  those  of  the  mind ;  '  The  strong  desire  of 
fame  breeds  several  vicious  habits  in  the  mind.'— An- 
mson.  Playing  at  chance  games  engenders  a  love  of 
money ;  *  Eve's  dream  is  lull  of  those  high  conceits  en- 
gendering pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the  Devil  en 
deavoured  to  instil  into  her.'— Asmsoa. 

LAND,  COUNTRY. 
Land,  In  German  lana\  ore.  from  loan  and  tine,  sig- 
nifies aa  open,  even  specs,  and  refers  strictly  to  thr 
earth ;  csesUry,  in  French  centre*,  from  con  and  terra, 
signifies  lands  adjoining  so  as  to  form  one  portion. 
The  term  lend,  therefore,  properly  excludes  the  Idea  of 
habitation;  the  term  cavniry  excludes  that  of  the  earth, 
or  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  hence  we  speak 
of  the  toid,  ae  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what  it 
yields ;  of  a  eountry,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what 
its  inhabitants  possess :  so,  in  like  manner,  we  say,  the 
land  is  ploughed  or  prepared  for  receiving  the  grain; 
but  the  country  Is  cultivated;  the  oemntryk  under  ft 
good  government ;  or,  a  man's  eountry  is  dear  to  him 
In  an  extended  application,  however,  theae  wordtmay 
be  put  for  one  another:  the  wofdtaUaurveomeUmes 
be  pul  toraayportieaof  toidtsnv  tomato  a  govflrjsr 
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meat  as  the  land  of  liberty ;  « You  are  ■till  In  the  land 
of  the  ltvtng,  and  have  all  the  means  that  can  be  de- 
sired, whereby  to  prevent  your  falling  into  condemna- 
tion.'—Bevkridob.  Country  may  be  put  for  the  soil, 
as  a  rich  country ;  *  We  love  our  country  as  the  seat  or 
religion,  liberty,  and  laws.'— Blair. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD,  VICINITY. 

Xeighbourhood,  from  nigh,  signifies  the  place  which 
la  nigh,  that  is.  nigh  to  oners  habitation ;  tnctntty ,  from 
vicue  a  village,  signifies  the  place  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed in  distance  the  eitent  °f  a  village. 

Neighbourhood,  which  Is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  first 
admitted  into  our  language,  is  employed  In  reference  to 
the  inhabitants,  or  In  regard  to  Inhabited  places ;  that 
4s.  it  signifies  either  a  community  of  neighbours,  or  the 
place  they  occupy :  but  vicinity,  which  in  Latin  bears 
the  same  acceptation  as  neighbourhood,  is  employed  In 
English  for  the  place  in  general,  that  Is,  near  to  the  per- 
sonspeaklng,  whether  inhabited  or  otherwise:  hence 
the  propriety  of  saying,  a  populous  neighbourhood,  a 
<juiet  neighbourhood,  a  respectable  neighbourhood,  and 
a  pleasant  neighbourhood,  either  as  it  respects  the  peo- 
ple or  the  country ;  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  a  manu- 
factory, to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  or  of  the 
see;  *  Though  the  soul  be  not  actually  debauched,  yet 
it  is  something  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  destruc- 
tion.'—South.  'The  Dutch,  by  the  vitintty  of  their 
settlements  to  the  coast  of  Oaraccas,  gradually  en- 
grossed the  greatest  part  of  the  cocoa  trade.'— Ro- 
ssetsoh. 

DISTRICT,  REGION,  TRACT,  QUARTER. 
District,  in  Latin  dietrittue,  from  dietrrngo  to  Jrind 
»ly,  signifies  a  certain  part  marked  off  specifi- 


sense  that  they  are  here  considered,  as  the  vera  te 
ground  with  this  signincatioa  is  never  used  otherwise. 
Found  is  applied  to  outward  circumstances;  ground  to 
what  passes  inwardly:  a  man  founds  his  charge 
against  another  upon  certain  facto  that  are  come  to  his 
knowledge ;  be  grounde  his  belief  upon  the  most  sub- 
stantial evidence:  a  man  should  be  cautious  not  to 
make  any  accusations  which  are  not  well  founded; 
nor  to  Indulge  any  expectations  which  are  not  well 
grounded:  monarchs  commonly  found  their  claims  to 
a  throne  upon  the  right  of  primogeniture ;  'The  only 
sure  principles  we  can  lay  down  for  regulating  ourcon- 
duct  must  be  founded  on  the  Christian  religion.'— 
Blair.  Christians  ground  their  hopes  of  immortality 
on  the  word  of  God ;  « I  know  there  are  persona  who 
look  upon  these  wonders  of  art  (in  ancient  history)  as 
fhbulous ;  but  1  cannot  find  any  ground  for  such  a  sus- 
picion.*—Addiboh.  mMm±..         ^t  ^  ± 

To  found  and  ground  are  said  of  things  which  de- 
mand the  full  exercise  of  the  mental  powers ;  to  rest  is 
an  action  of  less  Importance:  whatever  is  founded  re- 
quires and  has  the  utmost  support')  whatever  Is  rested 
Is  more  by  the  will  of  the  individual:  a  man  f^vnde 
his  reasoning  upon  some  unequivocal  fact ;  he  rests  his 
assertion  upon  mere  hearsay ;  l  Our  distinction  must 
rest  upon  a  steady  adherence  to  rational  religion,  when 
the  multitude  are  deviating  into  licentious  and  crimi- 
nal conduct.'— Blair.  The  words  found,  ground,  and 
rest  have  always  an  immediate  reference  to  the  thing 
that  supports;  to  build  has  an  especial  reference  to 
that  which  Is  supported,  to  the  superstructure  that  is 
raised :  we  should  not  say  that  a  person  founds  an 
hypothesis,  without  adding  something,  as  observa- 
tions, experiments,  and  the  like,  upon  which  it  was 
founded;  but  we  may  speak  of  his  simply  buitdtng  sys- 
tems, supposing  them  to  be  the  mere  fruit  of  his  dit- 


.saparately,  signifies  a  certain  part  marked  off  specin-  lempered  imagination ;  or  we  may  say  that  a  system 

•ally ;  region,  in  Latin  regie  from  rego  to  rule,  signifies  of  Mtrononiy  has  been  buiU  upon  the  discovery  of  Cc- 

a  portion  that  Is  within  rule;  rr«ct,ln  Latin  tractue,  imnAea%  respecting  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  •  They 
from  traho  to  draw,  signifies  a  part  drawn  out  ;quarter  ■ 


signifies  literally  a  fourth  part 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  country :  the  former 
two  comprehending  divisions  marked  out  on  political 
ground* ;  the  latter  a  geographical  or  an  Indefinite  divi- 
sion: dietrict  Is  smaller  than  a  region;  the  former 
refers  only  to  part  of  a  country,  the  latter  frequently 
applies  to  a  whole  country :  a  quarter  is  indefinite,  and 
may  be  applied  either  to  a  snorter  of  the  world  or  a 
.particular  neighbourhood :  a  tract  Is  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  all,  and  comprehends  frequently  no  more  than 
what  may  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  eye.  We 
consider  a  dietrict  only  with  relation  to  government; 
-every  magistrate  acts  within  a  certain  dietrict;  *The 
very  inequality  of  representation,  which  is  so  foolishly 
complained  of,  is  perhaps  the  very  thing  which  pre- 
vents us  from  thinking  or  acting  as  members  for  die- 
tricts.'—BvuXM.  We  speak  of  a  region  when  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  climate,  or  the  natural 
properties  which  distinguish  different  parts  of  the 
.earth,  as  the  regions  of  heat  and  cold ; 

Between  those  regions  and  our  upper  light 

Deep  forests  and  impenetrable  night 

Possess  the  middle  space.— Drydsm. 
We  speak  of  a  trod  to  designate  the  land  that  runs  on 
In  a  line,  as  a  mountainous  tract;  so  likewise  figura- 
tively to  pursue  a  tract  or  a  line  of  thinking ; 

My  timorous  muse 

Unambitious  tracts  pursues.— Cowlkt. 
♦We  speak  of  the  quarter  simply  to  designate  a  point  of 
•the  compass;  as  a  person  lives  In  a  certain  quarter  of 
aha  town  that  is  north,  or  south-east,  or  west,  ace.  and 
so  also  In  an  extended  application,  we  say,  to  meet 
with  opposition  In  an  unexpected  quarter ; « There  Is  no 
4nan  in  any  rank  who  is  always  at  liberty  to  act  as  he 
would  incline.  In  some  quarter  or  other  he  is  limited 
oy  circumstances.'— Blair. 

TO  POUND,  GROUND,  REST,  BUILD. 

Found,  in  French  fonder,  Latin  fvndo,  comes  from 
fundus  the  ground,  and,  like  the  verb  ground,  properly 
signifies  to  make  firm  in  Mat  ground,  to  make  the 
ground  the  support. 

Tq  found  implies  the  exercise  of  art  and  contrivance 
in  making  a  support ;  to  ground  signifies  to  lay  a  thing 
so  deep  that  itmay  not  totter ;  It  Is  merely  in  themcral 


who  from  a  mistaken  xeai  for  the  honour  of  Divine 


revelation,  either  deny  the  existence,  or  vilify  the  i 
thority,  of  natural  religion,  are  not  aware,  that  by  dnv 
allowlng  the  sense  of  obligation,  they  undermine  the 
foundation  on  which  revelation  builds  its  power  of 
commanding  the  heart.*— Blair, 

FOUNDATION,  GROUND,  BASIS. 

Foundation  and  ground  derive  their  meaning  and 
application  from  the  preceding  article :  a  report  is  said 
to  be  without  any  foundation,  which  has  taken  its  rise 
in  mere  conjecture,  or  in  some  arbitrary  cause  indepen- 
dent of  all  met ;  •  If  the  foundation  of  a  high  name 
be  virtue  and  service,  all  that  is  offered  against  it  is  but 
rumour,  which  Is  too  shortlived  to  stand  up  in  compe- 
tition with  glory,  which  is  everlasting.'— Strbls.  A 
man's  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without  ground,  which  Is 
not  supported  by  the  shadow  of  external  evidence: 
unfounded  clamours  are  frequently  raised  against  the 
measures  of  government;  groundless  jealousies  fre- 
quently arise  between  families,  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  their  intercourse;  4  Every  subject  of  the  British  go- 
vernment has  good  grounds  for  loving  and  respecting 
his  country.*— Blasr. 

Foundation  and  basie  may  be  compared  with  each 
other,  either  in  the  proper  or  the  improper  significa- 
tion :  both  foundation  and  basis  are  the  lowest  parts 
of  any  structure;  but  the  former  lies  under  ground, 
the  latter  stands  above:  the  foundation  supports  some 
large  and  artificially  erected  pile;  the  basis  supports  a 
simple  pillar:  hence  we  speak  of  the  foundation  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  base  or  basis  of  the  monument: 
this  distinction  is  likewise  preserved  in  the  moral  ap- 
,  plication  of  the  terms:  disputes  have  too  often  their 
foundation  In  frivolous  circumstances;  treaties  have 
commonly  their  basis  In  acknowledged  general  prin- 
ciple ;  with  government?  that  are  at  war  pacifick  ne- 
gotiations may  be  commenced  on  the  basis  of  the  aft 
possidetis ;  '  It  is  certain  that  the  basis  of  all  lasting 
reputation  is  laid  in  moral  worth.'— Blair. 

TO  BUILD,  ERECT,  CONSTRUCT. 
BuiU,  in  Ssxon  bytiian,  French  *«tt>,  German 
batten,  Gothlck  boa,  bua,  bygga,  to  erect  houses,  from 
the  Hebrew  jv»3  a  habitation ;  erect,  in  Frerjchmj-ar, 
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Latin  erectuo,  participle  of  erigo,  oompounded  of  e 
and  rego,  comet  (torn  the  Greek  spfw  to  stretch  or 
extend"  signifies  literally  to  carry  upward ;  construct, 
In  Latin  construct**,  participle  of  construe,  com- 
pounded of  cot*  together,  and  etruo  to  put,  in  Greek 
HMtrvtf/it  to  straw,  in  Hebrew  IW  to  dispose  or  put 
In  order,  signifies  to  form  togetberlnto  a  mass 

The  word  build  by  distinction  expresses  the  purpose 
of  the  action ;  erect  indicates  the  mode  of  the  action ; 
construct  indicates  contrivance  in  the  notion. 

What  Is  built  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving, retaining,  or  confining;  what  is  erected  Is 
placed  in  an  elevated  situation ;  what  is  constructed  is 
put  together  with  ingenuity. 

All  that  Is  built  may  be  said  to  be  erected  or  con- 
structed; but  all  that  is  erected  or  constructed  Is  not 
said  to  be  euilt;  likewise  what  is  erected  is  mostly 
constructed,  though  not  vim  versd.  We  build  from 
necessity;  we  erect  for  ornament;  we  construct  for 
utility  and  convenience.  Houses  are  built,  monuments 
erected,  machines  are  constructed  ;  '  Montesquieu  wit- 
tily observes,  that  by  building  professed  madhouses, 
men  tacitly  Insinuate  that  all  who  are  out  of  their 
senses  are  to  be  found  only  in  those  places.'— Waatox. 
'  It  is  as  rational  to  live  in  caves  till  our  own  hands 
have  erected  a  palace,  as  to  reject  all  knowledge  of  ar- 
chitecture which  our  understandings  will  not  supply/ 
— Johnson.  'From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which  first 
served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew 
with  safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  in  improve- 
ment is  immense.  —  Robertson. 

ARCHITECT,  BUILDER. 

Architect,  from  architecture,  in  Latin  arckiUctue. 
from  architectura,  Greek  dpxtrornmxft,  compounded 
of  dpxbt  the  chief,  and  rcx^l  art  or  contrivance,  sig- 
nifies the  chief  or  contrivers;  builder,  from  the  verb 
to  build,  denotes  the  person  concerned  in  buildings, 
who  causes  the  structure  of  bouses,  either  by  his 
money  or  bis  personal  service. 

An  architect  is  an  artist  employed  only  to  form  the 
plans  for  large  buildings;  '  Rome  will  bear  witness 
that  the  English  artists  are  as  superiour  in  talents  as 
they  are  In  numbers  to  those  of  all  nations  besides.  I 
reserve  the  mention  of  her  architects  as  a  separate 
elass.'— Cumberland.  A  builder  Is  a  simple  trades- 
man, or  even  workman,  who  builds  common  dwelling- 
houses;  *  With  his  ready  money,  the  builder,  mason, 
and  carpenter  are  enabled  to  make  their  market  of 
{enttemen  in  his  neighbourhood  who  inconsiderately 
smploy  them.*— Steele. 

EDIFICE,  STRUCTURE,  FABRICK. 

EJjfiee,  in  Latin  edificium,  from  mdifico  or  odes  and 
'ode,  to  make  a  house,  signifies  properly  the  house 
-nade ;  etructure,  from  the  Latin  etructura  and  etruo 
<\  rake,  sijmifies  the  raising  a  thing,  or  the  thing 
-si-ied ;  fabrick,  from  the  Latin  fabneo,  signifies  the 
'abricatiitg  or  the  thing  fabricated. 

Edifice  in  its  proper  sense  is  always  applied  to  a 
milding;  structure  and  fabrick  are  either  employed 
/*  abstract  action*,  or  th«  results  nnd  fruits  of  actions : 
*n  the  former  case  they  are  applied  to  many  objects  be- 
ftdesbuildings ;  structure  referring  to  the  act  of  raising 
n  setting  up  together ;  fabrick  to  thai  of  framing  or 
contriving. 

As  the  edifice  bespeaks  the  thing  Itself,  it  requires  no 
modification,  since  it  conveys  of  itself  the  idea  of 
something  superiour;  'The  levellers  only  pervert  the 
natural  order  of  things:  they  load  the  edifice  of  so- 
ciety, by  setting  up  in  the  air  what  the  solidity  of  the 
structure  requires  to  be  on  the  ground.'— Burks.  The 
word  structure  must  always  be  qualified ;  it  is  em- 
ployed only  to  designate  the  mode  of  action ;  '  In  (be 
whole  etructure  and  constitution  of  things,  God  hath 
ihown  himself  to  be  favourable  to  virtue,  and  Inimical 
jo  vice  and  guilt.'— Blair.  The  fabrick  is  itself  a 
ipecles  of  epithet;  it  designates  the  object  as  something 
ontrived  by  the  power  of  art  or  by  design ; 
By  destiny  compelTd,  and  In  despair, 
The  Greeks  grew  weary  of  the  tedious  war, 
And,  by  Minerva's  aid,  a  fabrick  rear'd. 

Dryvbn, 
»♦ 


The  edifices  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion  have 
in  all  ages  been  held  sacred :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
architect  to  estimate  the  merits  Or  demerits  of  the 
structure :  when  we  take  a  survey  of  the  vast  fabrick 
of  the  universe,  the  mind  becomes  bewildered  with 
contemplating  the  Infinite  power  of  Its  Divine  Author. 
When  employed  in  the  abstract  sense  of  actions, 
structure  is  limited  to  objects  of  magnitude,  or  such  as 
consist  of  complicated  parts;  fabrick  is  extended  to 
every  thing  in  which  art  or  contrivance  is  requisite: 
hence  we  may  speak  of  the  structure  of  vessels,  and 
the  fabrick  of  cloth,  iron  ware,  and  the  like. 

CORNER,  ANGLE. 

Comer  answers  to  the  French  coin,  and  Greek  ywvla, 
which  signifies  either  a  comer  or  a  hidden  place ;  an- 
gle, in  Latin  angulus,  comes  In  all  probability  from 
&Y*&v  the  elbow. 

The  vulgar  use  of  comer  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  and  the  technical  use  of  angle  In  the  science 
of  mathematics*,  is  not  the  only  distinction  between 


.  implies  the  outer  extreme  point  of 
any  solid  body ;  angle,  on  the  contrary,  the  inner  ex- 
tremity produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  right  lines. 
When  speaking  therefore  of  solid  bodies,  comer  and 
angle  may  be  both  employed ;  but  In  regard  to  simple 
right  lines,  the  word  angle  only  is  applicable :  in  tho 
former  case  a  comer  is  produced  by  the  meeting  of  the 
different  parts  of  a  body  whether  inwardly  or  out- 
wardly :  but  an  angle  is  produced  by  the  meeting  of 
two  bodies:  one  house  has  many  cornere;  two  houses 
or  two  walls,  at  least,  are  requisite  to  make  au  angle: 
1 Jewellers  grind  their  diamonds  with  many  sides  and 
angles,  that  their  lustre  may  appear  many  ways.'— 

DERHAJf. 

We  likewise  speak  of  making  an  angle  by  the  di- 
rection that  is  taken  In  going  either  by  land  or  sea, 
because  such  a  course  is  equivalent  to  a  right  line ;  in 
that  case  the  word  corner  could  not  be  substituted: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  word  corner  'is  often  used  for  a 
place  of  secrecy  or  obscurity,  agreeably  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  term ;  « Some  men,  like  pictures,  are  filler 
for  a  corner  than  for  a  full  light.'— Pope 

PILLAR,  COLUMN. 
Pillar,  in  French  filter.  In  all  probability  comes 
from  pile,  signifying  any  thing  piled  up  In  an  artificial 
manner.  Column,  in  Latin  columns,  comes  from  colu- 
men  a  prop  or  support.  In  their  original  meaning, 
therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  these  words  differ  essen- 
tially, although  In  their  present  use  they  refer  to  the 
same  object.  The  pillar  mostly  serves  as  a  column  or 
support,  and  the  column  is  always  a  pillar ;  but  some- 
times a  pillar  does  not  serve  as  a  prop,  and  then  it  is 
called  by  Its  own  name ;  but  when  it  supplies  the  place 
of  a  prop,  then  it  Is  more  properly  denominated  a 
column  ; 

Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column,  and  the  arch, 
The  breathing  marbles,  and  the  sculptured  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.— Akehside. 
Hence  the  monument  Is  a  pillar,  and  not  a  column; 
but  the  pillars  on  which  the  roofs  of  churches  arc 
made  *.o  rest,  may  with  more  propriety  be  termed  eo 
lumne.    Pillar  is  more  frequently  employed  in  a  moral 
application  than  column,  and  in  that  case  it  always  im- 
plies a  prop;  *  Withdraw  religion,  and  you  shake  all 
the  pillars  of  morality.'— Blair.    Government  b  the 
pillar  on  whleh  all  social  order  rests. 


LODGINGS,  APARTMENTS. 

A  lodging,  or  a  place  to  lodge  or  dwell  in,  eompre 

hends  sTncle  rooms,  or  many  rooms,  or  in  fact  any 

place  which  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose ;  apart 


respect  only  suits  of  rooms:  apartmente,  there 
fore,  are,  in  the  strict  sense,  lodgings;  but  all  lodgings 
are  not  apartments:  on  the  other  hand,  the  word 
lodgings  is  mostly  used  for  rooms  that  are  let  out  t« 
hire,  or  that  serve  a  temporary  purpose ;  but  the  word 
apartments  may  be  applied  to  the  suits  of  rooms  In 
any  large  house:  hence  the  word  lodging  becomes  op 
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one  ground  restricted  In  Iti  Me,  and  ssartmeiUson  the 
other :  all  apartment*  to  let  oat  for  hire  are  lodging*  i 
but  apartment*  not  to  let  out  for  hire  are  not  lodging*. 

MONUMENT,  MEMORIAL,  REMEMBRANCER. 

Monument,  In  Latin  monumentum  or  monimenttm, 
from  moneo  to  advise  or  remind,  signifies  that  which 
pul»  us  In  mind  of  something ;  memorial,  from  memory t 
alanines  the  thing  that  helps  the  memory ;  and  remem- 
brancer, from  remember  (v.  Memory),  the  thing  that 
causes  to  remember. 

From  the  above  it  Is  clear  that  these  terms  have,  In 
their  original  derivation,  precisely  the  same  significa- 
tion, and  differ  only  in  their  collateral  acceptations: 
monument  is  applied  to  that  which  is  purposely  set  up 
to  keep  a  thing  In  mind ;  memorial*  and  remembrancer* 
are  any  things  which  are  calculated  to  call  a  thing  to 
mind .  a  monument  m  used  to  preserve  a  puhllck  object 
of  notice  from  being  forgotten ;  a  memorial  serves  to 
keep  an  individual  in  mind:  the  monument  is  com- 
monly understood  to  be  a  species  of  building;  as  a 
tomb  which  preserves  the  memory  of  the  dead,  or  a 
pillar  which  preserves  the  memory  of  some  publlck 
event :  the  memorial  always  consists  of  something 
which  was  the  property,  or  In  the  possession,  of  an- 
other; as  his  picture,  his  handwriting,  his  hair,  and 
the  like.  The  Monument  at  London  was  built  to  com- 
memorate the  dreadful  lire  of  the  city  in  the  year  1606: 
fHenda  who  are  at  a  distance  are  happy  to  have  some 
token  of  each  other's  regard,  which  they  likewise  keep 
as  a  memorial  of  their  former  intercourse. 

The  monument,  in  Its  proper  sense,  is  always  made 
of  wood  or  stone  for  some  speeifick  purpose ;  but,  in 
the  improper  sense,  any  thing  may  be  termed  a  monu- 
ment when  it  serves  the  purpose  of  reminding  the 
publlck  of  any  circumstance:  thus,  the  pyramids  are 
i  of  i 


antiquity;  the  actions  of  a  good  prince 
are  more  lasting  monument*  than  either  brass  or  mar- 
ble; *  If  (tn  the  Isle  of  Sky)  the  remembrance  of  papal 
superstition  Is  obliterated,  the  monument*  of  papal 
piety  are  likewise  effaced.1— Johmso.%. 

Memorials  are  always  of  a  private  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  such  as  remind  us  naturally  of  the  object 
to  which  they  have  belonged ;  this  object  is  generally 
some  person,  but  it  may  likewise  refer  to  some  thing. 
if  it  be  of  a  personal  nature:  our  Saviour  instituted 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  memorial  of 
his  death ;  '  Any  memorial  of  your  good-nature  and 
friendship  Is  most  welcome  to  me.*— Port. 

A  memorial  respects  some  object  external  of  our- 
selves ;  the  remembrancer  Is  said  of  that  which  directly 
concerns  ourselves  and  our  particular  duty;  a  man 
leaves  memorials  of  himself  to  whomsoever  he  leaves 
his  property ;  but  the  remembrancer  Is  that  which  we 
acquire  for  ourselves:  the  memorial  carries  us  back  to 
another ;  the  remembrancer  brings  us  back  to  ourselves : 
the  memorial  revives  In  our  minds  what  we  owe  to 
another;  the  remembrancer  puts  us  in  mind  of  what 
we  owe  to  ourselves;  It  Is  that  which  recalls  us  to  a 
sense  of  our  duty :  a  gift  is  the  best  memorial  we  can 
five  of  ourselves  to  another :  a  sermon  is  often  a  good 
remembrancer  of  the  duties  which  we  have  neglected 
to  perform ;  *  When  God  Is  forgotten,  his  judgements 
are  his  remembrancers .'--Cowrza. 

GRATE,  TOMB,  SEPULCHRE. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  place  where  bodies  are 
deposited.  Grave,  from  the  German graben to  dig,  has 
a  reference  to  the  hollow  mads  in  the  earth;  ferns, 
from  tumulus  and  tumeo  to  swell,  baa  a  reference  to  the 
rising  that  la  made  above  It;  sevnJcare,  from  etpeUo 
to  bury,  has  a  reference  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. From  this  explanation  it  is  evident,  that  these 
terms  have  a  certain  propriety  of  application;  *  to  sink 
into  toe  grave*  la  an  expression  that  carries  the  thoughts 
where  the  body  must  rest  in  death ; 

The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave,— Gbay. 
To  Inscribe  on  the  feme,  or  to  encircle  the  tomb  with 
flowers,  carries  our  thoughts  to  the  external  of  that 
(lace  In  which  the  body  is  interred; 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  Impute  to  these  the  mult, 

If  mein'ry  o'er  their  tomes  no  trophies  raise. — G&ay. 
To  inter  in  a  sepulchre,  or  to  visit  or  enter  a  eepulehre, 
reminds  us  of  a  place  in  which  bodies  are  deposited; 


The  Lay  itself  is  either  lost  or  buried,, 
ever,  in  one  of  those  tepnlchree  of  NSS.  which  by 
courtesy  are  called  libraries.'— Tirwhttt 

TO  ADORN,  DECORATE,  EMBELLISH. 

Jldorn,  in  Latin  sflsrns,  Is  compounded  of  the  in- 
tensive syllabic  ad  and  ems,  in  Greek  mpaue  to  make 
beautiful,  signifying  to  dispose  for  the  purpose  of  etna 
ment;  decorate,  in  Latin  secern!**,  participle  of  decern, 
from  decern*  becoming,  signifies  to  make  becoming, 
embellish,  in  French  emeetttr,  is  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  em  or  in  and  btUir  or  seJ,  in  Latin 
bellne  handsome,  signifying  to  make  hands* 

One  adorn*  by  giving  the  best  external  i 
to  a  thing : 

As  vines  the  trees,  as  grapes  the  vines  adorn. 

Darns*. 
One  decorate*  by  annexing  something  to  improve  its 
appearance;  «  A  few  years  afterward  (1751),  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  Lord  Ly  ttleton  inherited  a  baronet's 
title,  with  a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhaps  he  did 
not  augment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn  by  a  bouse  of 
great  elegance,  and  by  much  attention  to  the  decoration 
of  his  park.'— Johksok.  One  embellishes  by  giving  a 
finishing  stroke  to  a  thing  that  is  well  executed ;  •  I 
shall  here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  from  a  pro- 
jector, concerning  a  new  office  which  he  thinks  may 
very  much  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  the  city.* 
—A  noison.  Females  adorn  their  persons  by  the  choice 
and  disposal  of  their  dress:  a  headdress  fa  decorated 
with  flowers,  or  a  room  with  paintings :  fine  writing  Is 
embdliohed  by  suitable  flourishes. 

Adam  and  embeUUh  are  figuratively  employed;  de- 
cerate  only  In  the  proper  sense.  The  mind  Is  adointd 
by  particular  virtues  which  are  Implanted  in  it;  a  nar- 
rative Is  embelUehed  by  the  introduction  of  some  strik- 
ing incidents. 


OBLONG,  OVAL. 

Oblong,  In  Latin  obUngue,  from  the  intensive  sylla- 
ble eb,  signifies  very  long,  longer  than  it  is  broad ;  ocal 
from  the  Latin  ovum  an  egg.  signifies  egg-shaped. 

The  oval  is  a  species  of  the  oblong :  what  is  oval  m 
oblong;  but  what  is  oblong i»  not  always  oval  Ob- 
long w  peculiarly  applied  to  figures  formed  by  right 
lines,  that  is,  all  rectangular  parallelograms,  except 
squares,  are  oblong;  but  the  oval  Is  applied  to  curvi- 
linear oblong  figures,  as  ellipses,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  circle :  tables  are  ofteoer  oblong  than 
oval;  garden  beds  are  as  frequently  oval  as  they  are 
oblong. 


GLOBE,  BALL. 

Glebe,  In  Latin  globut,  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  y^Aodw  a  hillock  of  earth;  ball,  in  Teutonkk 
ball,  Is  doubtless  connected  with  the  words  bowl,  sew, 
bend,  and  the  like}  signifying  that  which  Is  turned  or 
rounded. 

Globe  is  to  ball  as  the  species  to  the  genus;  arises 
is  a  ball,  but  every  ball  is  not  a  globe.  The  globe  does 
not  in  its  strict  sense  require  to  be  of  an  equal  rotun- 
dity in  all  its  parts ;  It  Is  properly  an  irregularly  round 
body ;  '  It  Is  said  by  modem  philosophers,  that  not  only 
the  great  glebee  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered  througc 
the  universe,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are  so  porous,  that 
if  all  matter  were  compressed  to  perfect  solidity,  It 
might  be  contained  in  a  cube  of  a  few  feet'—Jonnsoa. 
A  ball  on  the  other  band  is  generally  any  round  body, 
but  particularly  one  that  la  entirely  regularly  round; 
the  earth  itself  is  therefore  properly  denominated  a 
globe,  from  Its  unequal  rotundity :  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  mechanical  body  which  Is  made  to  repre- 
sent the  earth  Is  also  denominated  a  globe ;  but  in  the 
higher  style  of  writing  the  earth  is  frequently  deno 
mbiated  a  soil,  and  in  familiar  discourse  every  solid 
body  which  assumes  a  circular  form  is  entitled  a  ball ; 

What  though  in  solemn  silence  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terraqueous  ball, 
In  reason's  ear  they  ail  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice.— Anwsox 
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TO  EMIT,  EXHALE,  EVAPORATE.. 

Jw»«,  from  the  Latin  emitto,  expresses  properly  the 
act  of  sending  out.  exhale,  from  halitue  the  breath, 
and  evaporate,  from  vapor  vapour  or  steam,  are  both 
modes  of  emitting. 

Emit  is  used  to  express  a  more  positive  effort  to  tend 
Out;  ezaofeaad  evaporate  designate  the  natural  and 
progressive  process  of  things:  volcanoes  emit  fire  and 
flames ; 

Full  in  tne  blazing  sun  great  Hector  shln'd 

Like  Mars  commissions  to  confound  mankind; 

His  nodding  helm  emit*  a  streamy  ray, 

His  piercing  eyes  through  all  the  battle  stray.— Pope. 
The  earth  exhales  the  damps,  or  flowers  exhale  per- 
fumes; 

Here  paue'd  a  moment,  while  the  gentle  gale 

Convey'd  that  freshness  the  cool  seas  exhale. 

Pop*. 
Liquids  evaporate;  *  After  allowing  the  first  fumes 
and  heat  or  their  zeal  to  evaporate,  she  (Elizabeth) 
called  into  her  presence  a  certain  number  of  each 
.  house.*-- -Robertson. 

Animals  may  emit  by  an  act  of  volition ;  things  ex- 
hale or  evaporate  by  an  external  action  upon  them : 
they  exhale  that  which  Is  foreign  to  them ;  they  eva- 
porate thai  which  constitutes  a  part  of  their  substance. 

The  pole-cat  is  reported  to  emit  such  a  stench  from 
itself  when  pursued,  as  to  keep  its  pursuers  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Itself:  bogs  and  fens  exhale  their  moisture 
when  acted  upon  by  the  heat:  water  evaporate*  by 
s  of  steam  when  put  into  a  state  of  ebullition. 


ERUPTION,  EXPLOSION. 
The  eruption,  from  0  and  rumpo,  signifies  the  break- 
ing forth,  that  Is,  the  coming  into  view  by  a  sudden 
bursting;  explosion^  from  ex  and  plaudo,  signifies 
bursting  out  with  a  noise:  hence  of  flames  there  will 
be  properly  an  eruption,  but  of  gunpowder  an  explo- 
sion ;  volcanoes  have  their  eruption*  at  certain  inter- 
vals, which  are  sometimes  attended  with  explosions  : 
on  this  account  the  term  eruption  Is  applied  to  the 
human  body,  for  whatever  comes  out  as  the  effects  of 
humour,  and  may  be  applied  In  the  same  manner  to 
any  indications  of  humour  in  the  mind ;  the  term  ex- 
plosion Is  also  applied  to  the  agitations  of  the  mind 
which  burst  out;  *  Sin  may  truly  reign  where  it  does 
not  actually  rage  and  pour  itself  forth  in  continual 
eruption*.'— South.  *  A  burst  of  fury,  an  exclama- 
tion seconded  by  a  blow,  is  the  first  natural  explosion 
of  a  soul  so  stung  by  scorpions  as  Macbeth's.'— Cum- 


BREACH,  BREAK,  GAP,  CHASM. 
Breach  and  break  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
verb  break  (v.  To  break),  to  denote  what  arises  from 
being  broken,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  the  verb  itself; 
gap,  from  the  English  gape,  signifies  the  thing  that 
gape*  or  stands  open ;  ehaem,  in  Greek  \dona  from 
%ahu,  and  the  Hebrew  HU  to  be  open,  signifies  the 
thing  that  has  opened  itself. 

The  idea  of  an  opening  is  common  to  these  terms, 
but  they  differ  in  the  nature  of  the  opening.    A  breach 
and  a  gap  are  the  consequence  of  a  violent  removal 
which  destroys  the  connexion;  a  break  and  a  chasm 
nay  arise  from  the  absence  of  that  which  would  form 
a  connexion.    A  breach  In  a  wall  is  made  by  means  of 
cannon; 
A  mighty  breach  is  made ;  the  rooms  eoneeaPd 
Appear,  and  all  the  palace  la  reveaTd.— Darns*. 
Gap*  In  fences  are  commonly  the  effects  of  some  vio- 
lent effort  to  pass  through ; 
Or  If  the  order  of  the  world  below 
Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow, 
Give  me  that  minute  when  she  made  her  vow. 

Drydex. 
A  break  Is  made  In  a  page  of  printing  by  leaving  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  line ;  '  Considering  probably,  how  much 
Homer  had  been  disfigured  by  the  arbitrary  compilers 
of  his  works,  Virgil,  by  his  will,  obliged  Tucca  and 
Variusto  add  nothing,  nor  so  much  as  fill  upthe  break* 
he  had  left  in  hfs  poem/— Wabsh.  A  charm.  Is  left  In 
fating  when  my  words  in  the  sentence  are  omitted; 


*  The  whole  chasm  tn  nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  Is 
filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creatures.'— AbDiso*. 

A  breach  and  a  chasm  always  imply  a  larger  open- 
ing than  a  break  or  gap.  A  gap  may  be  made  in  a 
knife;  a  breach  is  always  made  m  the  walls  of  a  build* 
ing  or  fortification :  the  clouds  sometimes  separate  mi 
as  to  leave  small  break*;  the  ground  Is  sometimes  so 
convulsed  by  earthquakes  as  to  leave  frightful  ehaame 

Breach  and  charm  are  used  morally ;  break  and  gap 
seldom  otherwise  than  in  application  to  natural  ob- 
jects. Trifling  circumstances  occasion  wide  breachee 
in  families; 

When  breach  of  faith  Jotn'd  newts  does  disengage, 
The  calmest  temper  turns  to  wildest  rage.— Lee. 

The  death  of  relatives  o  An  produces  a  sad  chasm  in 

the  enjoyments  of  Individuals; 
Some  lazy  ages,  lost  in  ease, 
No  action  leave  to  busy  chronicles; 
Such,  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 
In  story  charms,  in  epochas  mistakes.— Drtdsh. 

TO  BREAK,  RACK,  REND,  TEAR. 

Break,  in  Saxon  breoan,  Danish  and  Low  German 
broken,  High  German  bracken,  Latin  frango,  Greek 
/Jpnyvdac,  fipt/Xpike,  Chaldee  DIB  to  separate;  rack 
comes  from  the  same  source  as  break ;  it  is  properly 
the  root  of  this  word,  and  an  onoraatopefa,  conveying 
a  sound  correspondent  with  what  is  made  by  breaking; 
rak  in  Swedish,  and  raeco  in  Iceland ish,  signifies  a 
breaking  of  the  ice;  rend  is  in  Saxon  hrendan,  hred- 
dan,  Low  German  ritam,  High  German  rei**en  to  split, 
Greek  aprau,  Hebrew  J^H  to  break  in  pieces ;  tear,  in 
Saxon  taeran,  Low  German  tiren,  High  German  ter- 
ren,  to  an  intensive  verb  from  Ziehen  to  pull,  Greek 
rp&e,  rclpw  to  bruise,  Hebrew  "Nfl  to  split,  divide,  or 
cleave. 

The  forcible  division  of  any  substance  is  the  com 
mon  charactertnick  of  these  terms. 

Break  is  the  generick  term,  the  rest  specifick :  every 
thing  racked,  rent,  or  torn  Is  broken,  but  notefee  versa. 
Break  has  however  a  specifick  meaning,  in  wliich  it  Is 
comparable  with  the  others.  Breaking  requires  less 
violence  than  either  of  the  others:  brittle  things  may 
be  broken  with  the  slightest  touch,  but  nothing  can  be 
racked  without  Intentional  violence  of  an  extraordinary 
kind.  Glass  is  quickly  broken;  a  table  Is  racked. 
Hard  substances  ouiy  are  broken  or  racked  ;  but  every 
thing  of  a  soft  texture  and  composition  may  be  rent 
ottorn. 

Breaking  is  performed  by  means  of  a  blow ;  racking 
by  that  of  a  violent  concussion ;  but  rending  and  tear- 
ing are  the  consequences  of  a  pull.  Any  thing  of 
wood  or  stone  Is  broken;  any  thing  of  a  complicated 
structure,  with  hinges  and  joints,  is  racked;  cloth  is 
rent,  paper  is  torn.  Rend  to  sometimes  used  for  what 
is  done  by  design;  a  tear  is  always  faulty.  Cloth  is 
sometimes  rent  rather  than  cut  when  it  is  wanted  to 
be  divided;  but  when  it  Is  torn  k  Is  injured.  These 
terms  are  similarly  distinguished  in  their  figurative 
application ; 

But  out  affection! 

AH  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break. 

Shakspeakk. 

Long  has  this  secret  struggl' d  in  my  breast ; 

Long  has  it  rack*d  and  rent  my  tortur'd  bosom. 

Smith. 

The  people  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause, 

And  heaven  can  near  no  other  name  but  yours. 

Dryden. 

She  slgh'd,  she  sobVd,  and,  furious  with  despair, 

She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 

Dryskil 

Who  would  not  bleed  with  transport  for  his  country 

Tear  every  tender  passion  from  bis  heart  1 

Thomsok. 

TO  BREAK,  BRUISE,  SQUEEZE,  POUND, 
CRL  SH. 

Break,  v.  To  break,  rack  ;  bruiee,  in  French  brUer 
Saxon  brpeed,  not  improbably  from  the  same  source  as 
oress :  senses*,  in  Saxon  cwyein,  Low  German  ouioteen* 
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fuse* em,  Swedish  svaisa,  Latin  ftetfo  to  shake,  or  pro- 
duce a  concussion;  pound,  in  Saxon  fuxia*,  to  not  im- 
probably derived  by  a  change  of  lettera  from  the  Latin 
trtmdo  to  bruiae ;  crush,  in  French  ecraser,  la  moat  pro- 
bably only  a  variation  of  the  wwd  squint,  like  croak, 
or  squash. 

Break  nlwaya  IrapUea  the  aeparation  of  the  compo- 
nent part*  of  a  body;  bruits  denote*  simply  the  de- 
itroying  the  continuity  of  the  parts.     Hard,  brittle 
substances,  aa  glaaa,  are  broke*  ; 
Daub  my  devoted  bark!  ye  surges, srsa*  it! 
*T  la  for  my  ruin  that  the  lempeat  rises.— Rows!. 
801%  pulpy  substances,  aa  flesh  or  fruits,  are  bruised; 
Yet  lab'ring  well  bis  liulojpot  of  ground, 
Some  aeatl'ring  potherb*  Here  and  there  he  found ; 
Which,  cultivated  with  hi*  dally  care, 
And,  bruis'd  with  vervain,  were  hia  daily  fare. 

Darns*. 
The  operation  of  bruising  to  performed  either  by  a 
violent  blow  or  by  preeaure ;  that  of  squatting  by 
eotnpreaaion  only.   Metals,  particularly  lead  and  stiver, 
may  be  bruised;   fruits  may  be  either  bruised  or 
squeezed.    In  this  latter  aenae  bruise  applies  to  toe 
harder  substances,  or  indlcatea  a  violent  compression ; 
squeeze  to  need  for  aoft  subatancea  or  a  gentle  com- 
preaaion.    The  kernels  of  nuta  are  bruised  §  oranges 
or  appiea  are  squeezed; 
He  therefore  Arst  among  the  swains  was  found, 
To  reap  the  produce  of  his  labour'd  ground, 
And  squeeze  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crown'd. 

DaYDM. 

To  pound  to  properly  to  bruise  to  a  mortar  so  as  Co 
produce  a  separation  of  pans ; 
And  where  the  rafters  on  the  columns  meet, 
We  push  them  headlong  with  our  arms  and  feet : 
Down  goes  the  top  at  once ;  the  Greeks  beneath 
Are  piecemeal  torn,  or  pounded  Into  death. 

Dai  dm. 
To  crush  la  the  most  violent  and  destructive  of  all 
operations,  which  amount*  to  the  total  dispersion  of  all 
the  parta  of  a  body;  'Such  were  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord,  ao  great  and  so  grievous  as  none  of  us  are  in  any 
degree  able  to  undergo.  That  weight  under  which  he 
crouched,  would  crush  us.'— Tillotso*. 

What  Is  broken  may  be  made  whole  again ;  what  is 
bruised  or  squeezed  may  be  restored  to  its  former  tone 


and  constoteacy ;  what  ia  pounded  ia  only  reduced  to 
smaller  parta  for  convenience ;  but  what  la 
destroyed.    When  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  passes  over 


any  body  that  yields  to  ita  weight,  it  crushes  it  to 
powder ;  tbua  in  the  figurative  sense  this  term  marks 
a  total  annihilation :  If  a  conspiracy  be  not  crushed  in 
the  bad,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  the  power  which  has  suf 
feredittogrow; 

To  crush  rebellion  every  way  Is  Just— Dakcy. 

TO  BREAK,  BURST,  CRACK,  SPLIT. 

Break,  v.  To  break,  rack  t  burst,  in  Saxon  beorstan, 
bersten,  byrsten,  Low  German  baieten,  hasten,  High 
German  bersten,  Old  German  breeten,  Swedish  birysta, 
is  but  a  variation  of  break ;  crack  is  in  Saxon  cearcian, 
French  cracquer,  High  German  krachen,  Low  German 
kraktn,  Danish  krakke.  Greek  Kpiauv,  which  are  in  all 
probability  but  variations  of  break,  Jtc.;  split,  in 
Dutch  eplit,  Daniah  splitter,  Low  German  epUeten, 
High  German  spalten,  Old  German  epilten,  Swedish 
tpUta,  which  are  all  connected  with  the  German  plat- 
ten  to  burst,  from  the  Greek  crraXsevonai  to  tear  or 
split,  and  the  Hebrew  pels*  to  separate,  paltct  or  palety 
to  cut  in  pieces. 

Break  denotes  a  forcible  aeparation  of  the  consti- 
tuent parta  of  a  body.  Burst  and  crack  are  onoma- 
topelaa  or  imitations  of  the  sound  which  are  made  in 
bursting  and  cracking.  Splitting  la  a  species  of 
cracking  that  takes  place  In  some  bodies  in  a  similar 
manner  without  being  accompanied  with  the  noise. 

Breaking  to  generally  the  consequence  of  some  ex- 
ternal violence :  every  thing  that  to  exposed  to  violence 
may  without  distinction  be  broken; 

Ambitious  thence  the  manly  river  breaks, 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  all  the  mellowed  treasures  of  the  sky, 
triads  In  progressive  majesty  along.— Tuokboh. 


Bursting  arises  mostly  from  an  extreme  tensions  not 
low  bodies,  when  over-filled,  burst; 

Off,  traitors!  Off!  or  my  distracted  soul 
WUl  burst  indignant  from  this  jail  of  nature. 

Thomson. 
Cracking  to  caused  by  the  application  of  excessive 
heat,  or  the  defective  texture  of  the  substance:  glaaa 
cracks  ;  the  earth  cracks ;  leather  cracks  ; 
And  let  the  weighty  roller  run  the  round, 
To  smooth  the  "Surface  of  lh'  unequal  ground ; 
Lest  crack1  d  with  summer  heate  the  flooring  flies, 
Or  sinks,  and  through  the  crannies  weeds  arise. 
DavssM. 

Splitting  may  arise  from  a  combination  of  external 

and  internal  causes:  wood  In  particular  to  liable  to 

eplit; 

Is  *t  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes,  add  water  to  the  sea  1 
While  in  his  mean,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved. 
Shaxspeaab. 

A  thing  may  be  broken  in  any  shape,  form,  and  degree. 

bursting  leaves  a  wide  gap;  cracking  and  splitting 

leave  a  long  aperture;  the  latter  of  which  to  commonly 

wider  than  that  of  the  former. 


RUPTURE,  FRACTURE,  FRACTION. 
Rupture,  from  rumps  to  break  or  bunt,  and  fracture 
or  fraction,  from  frango  to  break,  denote  different 
kinds  of  breaking,  according  to  the  objects  to  which 
the  action  to  applied.  Soft  substauees  may  suffer  a 
rupture}  as  the  rupture  of  a  bJood- vessel :  hard  sub- 
stances a  fracture  f  aa  the  fracture  of  a  bone.  Rup- 
ture and  fraction*  though  not  fracture,  are  used  in  an 
Improper  application ;  aa  the  rupture  of  a  treaty,  or  the 
fraction  of  a  unit  into  parte;  'To  be  an  enemy,  ant 
once  to  have  been  a  Mend,  does  it  not  imbltter  the 
rupture  7'— South. 

And  o'er  the  higb-plPd  bibs  of  fraclur'd  earth, 
Wide  dash'd  the  waves.— Taoxeox. 


FRAGILE,  FRAIL,  BRITTLE. 

fragile  and  frail,  in  French  frile,  both  come  from  the 
Latin  fragilit,  signifying  breaks  We;  but  the  former  to 
used  in  the  proper  sense  only,  and  the  latter  more  gene- 
rally in  the  improper  sense:  man,  corporeally  consi- 
dered, is  a  fragile  creature,  his  frame  ia  composed  of 
fragile  materials;  mentally  considered,  be  to  a  fraH 
creature,  for  he  ia  liable  to  every  sort  of  frailty; 
What  joys,  alas!  could  this  frail  being  give, 
That  I  hsve  been  so  covetous  to  live.—- Dkysks. 

Brittle  comes  from  the  Saxon  brittan  to  break,  and 
by  the  termination  le  or  lis,  denotes  likewise  a  capacity 
to  break,  that  Is,  properly  breakable;  but  it  conveys  a 
stronger  idea  of  this  quality  than  fragile:  the  latter 
applies  to  whatever  will  break  from  the  effects  of  time; 
brittle  to  that  which  will  not  bear  a  temporary  violence: 
In  this  aenae  all  the  works  of  men  ure  fragile,  and  in 
fact  all  sublunary  things ;  *  An  appearance  of  delicacy, 

3nd  even  of  fragility,  to  almost  essential  to  beauty.'— 
van*.  But  glaaa,  atone,  and  iee  are  peculiarly  de- 
nominated brittle]  and  friendships  are  sometimes 
termed  brittle;  'The  brittle  chain  of  tbia  world's 
friendships  to  as  effectually  broken  when  one  to  uo*li- 
tU8  meorum,"  aa  when  one  to  "  obiivtocenduset  Mis," ' 
— Croft. 

SAP,  UNDERMINE. 
Sap  signifies  the  juke  which  springs  (horn  the  root 
of  a  tree ;  hence  to  sap  signifies  to  come  at  the  root  of 
any  thing  by  digging :  to  undermine  signifies  to  form  a 
mine  under  the  ground,  or  uader  whatever  is  upon  toe 
ground:  we  may  tap,  therefore,  without  undermining  1 
and  undermine  without  sapping:  we  may  tap  the 
foundation  of  a  house  without  making  any  mine  un- 
derneath; and  in  fortifications  we  may  undermine 
either  a  mound,  a  ditch,  or  a  wall,  without  striking; 
immediately  at  the  foundation:  hence,  in  the  moral 
application,  to  sap  to  a  more  direct  and  decisive  mode 
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of  destruction ;  undermine  is  a  gradual,  and  may  be  a 
partial,  action.    Infidelity  taps  Uie  morals  of  a  nation ; 
Willi  morning  drama, 
A  filthy  custom  which  he  caught  from  thee, 
Clean  from  his  former  practice,  now  he  saps 
His  youthful  vigour.— Cumberland. 
Counters  undermine  one  snoiher's  interests  at  court; 
*  To  be  a  man  of  business  is,  in  other  words,  to  be  a 
plague  and  spy,  a  treacherous  sopplanter  and  under- 
vnner  of  the  peace  of  families. '—South. 


TO  ERADICATE,  EXTIRPATE,  EXTERMINATE. 
To  eradicate,  from  radi*  the  root,  is  to  get  out  by  the 
root ;  extirpate,  from  ex  and  etirpe  the  stem,  Is  to  get 
out  the  stock,  to  destroy  it  thoroughly.  In  the  natural 
sense  we  may  eradicate  noxious  weeds  whenever  we 
pull  them  from  the  ground ;  but  we  can  never  extirpate 
all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  disseminate  their 
seeds  and  spring  up  afresh.  These  words  are  seldomer 
used  in  the  physical  than  In  the  moral  sense ;  where 
the  former  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  are  conceived 
to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  habits,  vices,  abuses, 
evils ;  end  the  latter  to  whatever  is  united  or  supposed 
to  be  united  into  a  race  or  family,  and  Is  destroyed 
root  and  branch.  Youth  Is  the  season  when  vicious 
habits  may  be  thoroughly  eradicated;  'It  must  be 
every  man's  care  to  begin  by  eradicating  those  corrup- 
tions which,  at  different  times,  have  tempted  him  to 
violate  conscience,'— Blair.  By  the  universal  deluge 
the  whole  human  race  was  extirpated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Noah  and  his  family ; 

60  thou,  inglorious,  from  tb*  embattled  plain ; 
Ships  thou  hast  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main : 
A  nobler  care  the  Grecians  shall  employ, 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  extirpate  Troy.— Pops. 
Exterminate,  in  Latin  exterminate,  participle  of 
exterminoi  from  ex  or  extra,  and  terminus,  signifies  to 
expel  beyond  a  boundary  (of  life),  that  is,  out  of  exist- 
ence.   It  is  used  only  in  regard  to  such  tilings  as  have 
life,  and  designates  a  violent  and  Immediate  action ; 
extirpate,  on  the  other  hand,  may  designate  a  progres- 
sive action:  the  former  may  be  said  of  individuals, 
but  the  latter  is  employed  in  the  collective  sense  only. 
Plague,  pestilence,  famine,  extirpate :  the  sword  exter- 
mmaUe;  'So  violent  and  black  were  Hainan's  pas- 
sions, that  he  resolved  to  exterminate  the  whole  nation 
to  which  Mordecai  belonged.'— Blair. 

TO  DEFACE,  DISFIGURE,  DEFORM. 
Deface,  diefiptre,  and  deform  signify  literally  to 
•poil  i\ut  face,  figure,  and  form. 

Deface  ex  prefers  more  than  either  deform  or  dis- 
figure.  To  deface  is  an  act  of  destruction  ;  It  Is  the 
actual  destruction  of  that  which  has  before  existed:  to 
-  disfigure  is  either  an  act  of  destruction  or  an  erroneous 
execution,  which  takes  away  the  figure :  10  deform 
Is  altogether  an  imperfect  execution,  which  renders  the 
form  what  it  should  not  be.  A  thing  is  defaced  by 
design ;  it  is  dieigured  either  by  design  or  accident; 
It  is  deformed  either  by  an  errour  or  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing. 

Persons  only  deface;  persons  or  things  disfigure; 
tilings  are  most  commonly  deformed  of  themselves. 
That  may  be  defaced,  the  face  or  external  surface  of 
which  may  be  injured  or  destroyed ; 
Yet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  rumour  fly 
(Long  sued  by  the  people  of  the  sky), 
That  times  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 
Her  Carthage  ruin,  and  her  tow'rs  deface.— Daman. 
That  may  be  disfigured  or  d*f*rmed,ib*  figure  or  form 
of  whicb  is  imperfect  or  may  be  rendered  imperfect; 
•  It  is  but  too  obvious  thaterrours  are  committed  In  this 
part  of  religion  (devotion).     These  frequently  dis- 
figure its  appearance  before  the  world,  and  subject  it 
to  unjust  repruacb.'— Buiia. 
A  beauteous  maid  above ;  bat  roagkk  art 
With  barking  dogs  deform*  d  her  nether  part 

Drydsh. 
A  fine  painting  or  piece  of  writing  Is  defaced  which  h 
torn  or  besmeared  with  dirt:  a  fine  building  is  dis- 
figured by  any  want  of  symmetry  in  its  parts :  a  build- 
ing is  deformed  that  la  made  contrary  to  all  fotm.   A 


statue  may  be  defaced,  disfigured,  and  drformtd;  It  is 
defaced  when  any  violence  is  done  to  the  face  or  any 
outward  part  of  tiie  body  ;  it  is  disfigured  by  the  loss 
of  a  limb ;  It  is  deformed  If  made  contrary  to  the  per 
feet  form  of  a  person  or  tiling  to  be  represented.  /» 


Inanimate  objects  are  mostly  defaced  or  disfiguied, 

it  seldom  deformed ;  animate  objects  are  either  dis- 

figured  or  deformed,  but  not  defaced.    A  person  may 


disfigure  himself  by  his  dress;  be  is  deformed  by  the 
hand  of  nature. 

BANE,  PEST,  RUIN. 

Bane,  In  its  proper  sense,  Is  the  name  of  a  poisonous 
plant ;  pest,  in  French  peote,  Latin  peetie  a  plague, 
from  pactum,  participle  of  paoco  to  feed  upon  or  con- 
sume ;  mm,  In  French  ruine,  Latin  ruina,  from  ruo 
to  rush,  signifies  the  falling  into  a  runt,  or  the  cause 
of  ruin. 

These  terms  borrow  their  figurative  signification 
from  three  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  world ;  namely, 
poison,  plague,  and  destruction.  Bono  is  said  or 
things  only ;  peet  of  persons  only :  whatever  produces 
a  deadly  corruption  Is  the  banet  whoever  Is  as  ob- 
noxious as  the  plague  is  a  peet:  luxury  Is  the  banc  of 
civil  society ;  gaming  Is  the  bane  of  all  youth ;  syco- 
phants are  the  peote  of  society ; 

First  dire  CMmsra*s  conquest  was  enjoined ; 

This  vest  he  slaughtered  (for  he  read  the  skies), 

And  trusted  heaven's  informing  prodigies.— Pope. 

Be  this,  O  mother !  your  religious  care ; 

I  go  to  rouse  soft  Paris  to  the  war. 

Oh !  would  kind  earth  the  hateful  wretch  embrace, 

That  peet  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race. 

Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 

Troy  yet  should  flourish,  and  my  sorrows  end. 

Pops. 

Bane  when  compared  with  ruin  does  not  convey  so 
strong  a  meaning ;  the  former  in  its  positive  sense  is 
that  which  tends  to  mischief; 
Pterc'd  through  the  dauntless  heart  then  tumbles  slant, 
And  from  his  fatal  courage  finds  his  bane.— Pop*. 
Ruin  Is  that  which  actually  causes  ruin :  a  love  of 
pleasure  Is  the  bane  of  all  young  men  whose  fortune 
depends  on  the  exercise  of  their  talents :  drinking  is 
the  ruin  of  all  who  indulge  themselves  in  it  to  excess 

POISON,  VENOM. 

Poison,  in  French  poison,  conies  from  the  Latin 
potia  a  potion  or  drink;  venom,  In  French  uenro, 
Latin  venenum,  comes  probably  from  venm  the  veins, 
because  it  circulates  rapidly  through  the  veins,  and 
Infects  the  blood  in  a  deadly  manner. 

Poison  is  a  general  term ;  in  its  original  meaning  it 
signifies  any  potion  which  acts  destructively  upon  the 
system ;  venom  is  a  species  of  deadly  or  malignant 
poison :  a  poison  may  be  either  slow  or  quick ;  a 
venom  Is  always  most  active  In  its  nature :  a  poison 
must  be  administered  Inwardly  to  have  its  effect ;  a 
venom  will  act  by  an  external1  application :  the  Juice 
of  the  hellebore  Is  a  poison;  the  tongue  of  the  adder 
and  the  tooth  of  the  viper  contain  venom :  many 
plants  are  unfit  to  be  eaten  on  account  of  the  poisonous 
quality  which  is  In  them ;  the  Indians  sre  In  the  habit 
of  dipping  the  tips  of  their  arrows  in  a  venomous  Juice, 
which  renders  the  slightest  wound  mortal. 

The  moral  application  of  these  terms  is  clearly 
drawn  from  their  proper  acceptation :  the  poison  must 
be  infused  or  injected  into  the  subject;  the  venom  acts 
upon  him  externally:  bad  principles  are  Justly  com- 
pared to  a  poieon,  which  some  are  so  unhappy  as  to 
suck  In  with  their  mothers'  milk ;  *  The  Devil  can  con- 
vey the  poison  of  his  suggestions  quicker  than  the  agi- 
tation of  thought  or  the  strictures  of  fancy.'— South. 
The  shafts  of  envy  are  peculiarly  venomous  when 
directed  against  those  in  elevated  situations ; 
As  the  venom  spread 

Frightful  convulsions  writh'd  his  tortur'd  limbs. 

Fxmtoh. 

TO  OVERTURN,  OVERTHROW,  SUBVERT, 

INVERT,  REVERSE. 

To  overturn  is  simply  to  turn  over,  which  may  be 

mora  or  lea*  gradual:  but  to  overthrow  la  to  throw 
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over,  which  will  be  more  or  leu  violent   To  sesrtarn 
is  to  turn  a  tiling  either  with  its  aide  or  its  bottom 


upward;  but  to  subvert  if  to  turn  Unit  undet  which 
should  be  upward :  to  reverie  is  to  turn  that  before 
which  should  be  behind  ;  and  to  invert  is  to  place  tint 
on  its  head  which  ihould  rest  on  its  feet.  These  terms 
differ  accordingly  in  their  application  and  circum- 
stances: things  are  overturned  by  contrivance  and 
gradual  means;  infidels  attempt  to  overturn  Chrit- 
tianity  by  the  arts  of  ridicule  and  falsehood ; 
An  age  Is  rip'nlng  ia  revolving  fate, 
When  Troy  shall  overturn  the  Grecian  state. 

DaTPajt. 

The  French  revolutionists  overthrew  their  lawful 
government  by  every  act  of  violence ; 

Thus  prudes,  by  characters  overthrown, 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own.— Gat. 
To  overturn  Is  said  of  small  matters;  to  subvert  only 
of  national  or  large  concerns :  domestick  economy  may 
be  overturned  /  religious  or  political  estabhehmenui  may 
vt  subverted;  'Others,  from  publicfc  spirit,  laboured 
to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party  should 
prevail,  must  shake,  and  perhaps  subvert,  the  Spanish 
power.' — Robertson.  That  may  be  overturned 
which  is  simply  set  up ;  that  is  subverted  which  has 
been  established :  an  assertion  may  be  owrrturncd  }  the 
best  sanctioned  principles  may  by  artifice  he  subverted. 
To  overturn,  overthrow*  and  subvert  generally  in- 
volve the  destruction  of  the  thing  so  overturned,  over- 
thrown,  or  subverted,  or  at  least  render  it  for  the  lime 
useless,  and  are,  therefore,  mostly  unallowed  acts; 
but  reverse  and  insert,  which  liave  a  more  particular 
application,  have  a  less  speciAck  character  of  propriety : 
we  may  reverse  a  proposition  by  taking  the  negative 
Instead  of  the  affirmative ;  a  decree  may  be  reversed 
so  as  to  render  it  nugatory ;  bat  both  of  these  acts  may 
be  right  or  wrong,  according  to  circumstances ;  '  Our 
ancestors  affected  a  eettain  pomp  of  style,  and  this 
affectation,  I  suspect,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  so 
frequently  inverting  the  natural  order  of  their  words, 
especially  in  poetry.*— Tvaawarrr.  The  order  of 
particular  things  may  be  inverted  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  parties ;  but  the  order  of  society  cannot 
be  inverted  without  subverting  all  the  principles  on 
which  civil  society  is  built ;  'He  who  walks  not  up- 
rightly has  neither  from  the  presumption  of  God  s 
mercy  reversing  the  decree  of  his  justice,  nor  from  his 
own  purposes  of  a  future  repentance,  any  sure  ground 
to  set  his  foot  upon.'— South. 

TO  OVERWHELM,  CRUSH. 

To  overwhelm  (v.  To  overbear)  is  to  cover  with  a 
heavy  body,  so  that  one  should  sink  under  it :  to  crush 
Is  to  destroy  the  consistency  of  a  thing  by  violent  pres- 
sure, A  thing  may  be  crushed  by  being  overwhelmed, 
but  it  may  be  overwhelmed  without  being  cruehed} 
and  It  may  be  crushed  without  being  overwhelmed. 
The  girl  Tarpela,  who  betrayed  the  Capitnllue  hill  to 
the  8ablnes,  Is  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
their  arms,  by  which  she  was  crushed  to  death.  When 
many  persons  fall  on  one.  he  may  be  overwhelmed, 
but  not  necessarily  crushed ;  when  a  wagon  goes  over 
•  body,  it  may  be  crushed,  but  not  overwhelmed  t  '  Let 
not  the  political  metaphysicks  of  Jacobins  break  prison, 
to  burst  like  a  Levanter,  to  sweep  the  earth  with  their 
hurricane,  and  to  break  up  the  fountains  of  the  great 
Jeep  to  overwhelm  Us.*— BVrkk. 

Melt  his  cold  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  la  bios, 

Crush  him  In  thy  arms.— Otwat. 

TO  ROT,  PUTREFY,  CORRUPT. 
The  dissolution  of  bodies  by  an  internal  process  Is 
implied  by  all  these  terms :  but  the  first  two  are  applied 
to  natural  bodies  only ;  the  last  to  all  bodies  natutal 
and  moral  Rot  is  the  strongest  of  all  these  terms ;  it 
denotes  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of  dissolution : 
putrefy  expresses  the  progress  towards  rottenness ;  and 
corruption  the  commencement.  After  fhilt  has  ar- 
rived at  lis  maturity  or  proper  state  of  ripeness,  It  rots  ; 


Debate  destroys  despatch,  as  frails  we  see 
bang  too  long  upon  the  tree, 


Rot  when  they  bang 
Meat  which  Is  kept  too  long  putrefies; 


VnmsM. 


And  draws  the  copious  stream  from  swampy  fees, 
Where  putrefaction  into  life  ferments.— Thosmos. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  all  bodies  to  corruptisn;  Hon 
and  wood  corrupt  with  time;  whatever  a  made,  or 
done,  or  wished  by  men,  is  equally  liable  to  be  csrruvt 
or  to  grow  corrupt; 
After  that  they  again  returned  heene, 
That  In  that  garrfiu  planted  be  agayne 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  never  scene 
Fk*1iy  corruption  nor  mortal  payne.— Spbrsik 


DESTRUCTION,  RUIN. 

Destruction,  from  destroy,  and  the  Latin  destruo* 
signifies  literally  to  unbuild  that  which  Is  raised  up; 
ruin,  from  the  Latin  ruo  to  (all,  signifies  to  fall  into 
pieces :  destruction  Is  an  act  of  immediate  violence ; 
ruin  is  a  gradual  process :  a  tiling  is  destroyed  by  some 
external  aciion  upon  it;  a  thing  falls  to  ruin  of  itself. 
We  witness  destruction  wherever  war  or  the  adverse 
elements  rage ;  we  witness  ruin  whenever  the  works 
of  man  are  exposed  to  the  effects  of  lime.  Neverthe- 
less, if  destruction  be  more  forcible  and  rapid,  ruin  Is 
on  the  other  hand  more  sure  and  complete.  What  ia 
destroyed  may  be  rebuilt  or  replaced ;  but  what  is 
ruined  is  lost  forever ;  It  is  past  recovery. 

When  houses  or  towns  are  destroyed,  fresh  ones 
rise  up  In  their  place ;  but  when  commerce  is  ruined* 
It  seldom  returns  to  Its  old  course. 

Destruction  admits  of  various  degrees:  rata  Is  some- 
thing positive  and  general.  The  property  of  a  man 
may  be  destroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  without 
necessarily  involving  his  rata; 

Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 

And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th*  impending  fall.— Pars. 
The  ruin  of  a  whole  family  Is  oftentimes  the  const 
quence  of  destruction  by  fire; 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 

Which  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay; 

When  Priam's  pow'rs,  and  Priam's  self;  shall  fall, 

And  one  prodigious  ram  swallow  all.— Pora. 

The  health  Is  destroyed  by  violent  exercise  or  some 
other  active  cause;  It  ■  raised  by  a  course  of  impru- 
dent conduct 

The  happiness  of  a  family  is  destroyed  by  broils  and 
discord ;  the  morals  of  a  young  man  are  ruined  by  a 
continued  intercourse  with  vicious  companions. 

Destruction  may  be  used  either  in  the  proper,  or  the 
Improper  sense ;  rutn  has  mostly  a  moral  appMratlon, 

The  destruction  of  both  body  and  soul  Is  the  con- 
sequence of  sin;  the  ram  of  a  man,  whether  In  hie 
temporal  or  spiritual  concerns,  m  inevitable,  If  be  follow 
the  dictates  of  misguided  passion. 

DESTRUCTIVE,  RUINOUS,  PERNICIOUS. 

Destructive  signifies  producing  destruction  (s.  Z>«- 
etruction) ;  ruinous,  either  having  or  causing  rata  (v. 
Destruction) ;  pernicious,  from  the  Latin  pemicies  or 
per  and  uses  to  kill  violently,  signifies  causing  violent 
and  total  dissolution. 

Destructive  and  ruinous,  ss  the  epithets  of  the  pre- 
ceding terms,  have  a  similar  distinction  jn  their  sense 
and  application :  fire  and  sword  are  destructive  things; 
a  poison  Is  destructive ;  consequences  mrt  ruinous;  a 
condition  or  state  b  ruinous;  intestine  commotions 
are  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of  a  state ; 

'T  is  yours  to  save  us  if  you  cease  to  fear ; 

Flight,  more  than  shameful,  Is  etecractros  here. 

Porn. 
*  There  have  been  found  in  history  lew  conquests  mora 
ruinous  than  that  of  the  Saxons. —Hums. 

Pernicious  approaches  nearer  to  destructive  tban  to 
ruinous ;  both  the  former  imply  tendency  to  dissolu- 
tion, which  msy  be  more  or  less  gradual;  but  the  latter 
refers  us  to  the  result  Itself,  to  the  dissolution  as  already 
having  taken  place:  hence  we  speak  of  the  Instrument 
or  cause  as  being  destructive  or  psrascteas,  and  the 
action  or  event  on  ruinous;  destructive  is  i«p|ilied  la 
the  most  extended  sense  to  every  object  which  baa 
been  created  or  supposed  to  be  so;  pernicious  Is  appJI 
cable  only  to  such  objects  as  act  only  In  a  limited  way  t 
sin  is  equally  destructive  to  both  body  and  soul;  cer 
tain  food  Is  pemierous  to  the  body;  certain  books  art 
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emmteious  to  the  mind ;  'The  effects  of  divisions  On 
a  Mate)  are  pernicious  to  the  last  degree,  not  only  with 
regard  to  those  advantage!  which  they  give  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  but  to  those  private  evils  which  they  pro- 
duce in  the  heart  of  almost  every  particular  person.'— 
Addison. 

TO  CONSUME,  DESTROY,  WASTE. 

Gmsniae.  in  French  sswtwner,  Latin  c<m*««o,  com- 
pounded of  cm  and  nw,  signifies  to  fake  away  alto- 
gether ;  destroy,  in  Latin  destruo,  compounded  or  de 
privative  and  strut  to  build,  signifies  to  undo  or  scat- 
ter that  whlce  has  been  raised ;  waste,  from  the  adjec- 
tive vasts  or  desert,  signifies  to  make  waste  or  naked. 

The  idea  of  bringing  that  to  nothing  which  has  been 
something  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

What  w  consumed  is  lost  for  any  future  purpose; 
what  is  destroyed  is  rendered  unfit  for  any  purpose 
whatever:  consume  may  therefore  be  to  destroy  as  the 
means  to  the  end;  things  are  ofteu  destroyed  by  being 
aonsumsd:  when  food  is  consumed  it  serves  the  in- 
tended purpose;  but  when  It  is  destroyed  it  serves  no 
purpose,  and  is  likewise  unfit  for  any. 

When  Iron  is  consumed  by  rust,  or  the  body  by  dis- 
ease, or  a  house  by  the  flames,  the  things  in  these  cases 
are  literally  destroyed  by  consumption:  on  the  other 
band,  when  life  or  health  Is  taken  away,  and  when 
things  are  either  worn  or  torn  so  as  to  be  useless,  they 
Ute  destroyed; 

Let  not  a  fierce  unruly  Joy 

The  settled  quiet  of  the  mind  destroy.— ADHieon. 

In  the  figurative  signification  consume  is  synonymous 
with  waste :  the  former  implies  a  reducing  to  nothing; 
the  latter  conveys  also  the  Idea  of  misuse:  to  vasteit 
to  consume  uselessly ;  much  time  is  consumed  In  com- 
plaining, which  might  be  employed  In  remedying  the 
evils  complained  of;  « Mr.  Boyle,  speaking  of  a  certain 
mineral,  tells  us  that  a  man  may  consume  his  whole 
life  In  the  study,  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of 
its  qualities.*— Aomson.  Idlers  waste  their  time  be- 
cause they  do  not  properly  estimate  Its  value :  those 
who  censuxne  their  strength  and  their  resources  In  fruit- 
less endeavours  to  effect  what  Is  impracticable,  are 
unfitted  for  doing  what  might  be  benefielal  to  them- 
selves :  It  Is  an  idle  waste  of  one's  powers  to  employ 
them  in  building  op  new  systems,  and  making  men  dis- 
satisfied with  those  already  established; 

For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease, 

Bball  wests  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  please. 

Pom. 

TO  DEMOLISH.  RAZE,  DISMANTLE, 
DESTROY. 

The  throwing  down  what  has  been  built  up  is  the 
common  idea  Included  in  all  ihese  terms. 

Demolish^  from  the  Latin  demobior,  and  motes  a 
mass,  signifies  to  decompound  what  has  been  in  a  mass ; 
rate  like  erase  (v.  To  blot  out)  signifies  the  making 
smooth  or  even  with  the  ground ;  dismantle,  in  French 
demantelor,  signifies  to  deprive  of  the  mantle  or 
guard ;  destroy,  from  the  Latin  dstrnto,  compounded  of 
the  privative  de  and  etrue  to  build,  signifies  properly  to 
pull  down. 

A  fabrick  is  demolished  by  scattering  all  its  compo- 
nent parts;  It  is  mostly  an  unlicensed  act  of  caprice; 
it  is  *  rated  by  way  of  punishment,  that  it  may  be  left 
as  a  monument  of  publick  vengeance;  a  fortress  is  dis- 
mantled from  motives  of  prudence,  In  order  to  render 
it  defenceless ;  places  are  destroyed  by  various  means 
and  from  various  motives,  that  they  may  not  exist  any 


longer. 
Indi 


J  may  demolish ;  justice  causes  a  mure; 

a  general  orders  towers  to  be  dismantled  and  fortifica- 
tions to  be  destroyed  ; 
From  the  demolish' d  tow'rs  the  Trojans  throw 
Huge  heaps  of  stones,  that  falling  crush  the  foe. 

DaVDBH. 

Great  Dlomede  has  compass'd  round  with  walla 
The  city  which  Argyrlpa  he  calls, 
From  his  own  Argoa  nant'd;  we  tosjeh'd  with  Joy 
The  loyal  hand  that  r«'d  unhappy  Troy. --Date en. 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard:  "Demollr,  rasar,  demanteier, 
tjetruire." 


O'er  the  drear  spot  see  desolation  spread, 
And  the  dismantled  wells  In  ruin  lie.— Mooas. 
We,  for  myself  I  speak,  and  all  the  name 
Of  Grecians  who  to  Troy's  destruction  came, 
Not  one  but  suffered  and  too  dearly  bought 
The  prize  of  honour  which  in  arms  he  sought. 

Drydkm 

TO  BEREAVE,  DEPRIVE,  STRIP. 

Bereave,  in  Saxon  bereafian,  German  berdubtn,  fee 
Is  compounded  of  be  and  reave  or  rob,  Saxon  reajian, 
German  rauben,  Low  German  roofen,  JU.  Latin  ra- 
pina  and  rapio  to  catch  or  seize,  signifying  to  take 
away  contrary  to  one's  wishes;  deprive,  compounded 
ofde  and  price,  French  prher,  Latin  privo,  nompri- 
vus  private,  signifies  to  make  that  one's  own  which 
was  another's;  strip  ia  in  German  strtifen,  Low  Ger- 
man streipen,  stroepen,  Swedish  strofoa,  probably 
changed  from  the  Latin  surripio  to  snatch  by  stealth. 

To  bereave  expresses  more  than  deprive,  but  lew 
than  strip,  which  in  this  sense  is  figurative,  and  de- 
notes a  total  bereavement;  one  Is  bereaved  of  children, 
deprived  of  pleasures,  and  stripped  of  property:  we 
are  bereaved  of  that  on  which  we  set  most  vslue; 
the  act  of  bereaving-  does  violence  to  our  Inclination; 
we  are  deprived  of  the  ordinary  comforts  snd  conve- 
niences of  lire ;  they  cease  to  be  ours :  we  ere  stripped 
of  the  things  which  we  most  want ;  we  are  thereby 
rendered  as  It  were  naked.  Deprivations  are  prepare 
lory  to  bereavements ;  if  we  cannot  bear  the  one  pa 
rJently,  we  may  expect  to  sink  under  the  other;  com 
mon  prudence  should  teach  us  to  look  with  unconcern 
on  our  deprivations :  Christian  faith  should  enable  ut 
to  consider  every  bereavement  as  a  step  to  perfection ; 
that  when  stripped  of  all  worldly  goods  we  may  be 
invested  with  those  more  exalted  and  lasting  honours 
which  await  the  faithful  disciple  of  Christ. 

We  are  bereaved  of  our  dearest  hopes  and  enjoy- 
ments by  the  dispensations  of  Providence; 
O  first-created  Being,  and  thou  great  Word, 
Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ; 
Why  am  I  thus  bereav'd  thy  prime  decree  1 

Miltoh. 
Casualties  deprive  us  of  many  little  advantages  of 
gratifications  which  fall  in  our  way ; 

Too  daring  bard !  whose  unsuccessful  pride 
Tb'  immortal  muses  in  their  art  defied ; 
Th'  avenging  muses  of  the  light  of  day 
Deprived  his  eyes,  and  snateb'd  his  voice  awsy. 

Porn. 

Men  are  active  In  stripping  each  other  of  their  Jus 
rights  and  privileges ;  '  From  the  uncertainty  of  fifr, 
moralists  have  endeavoured  to  sink  the  estimation  of 
Its  pleasures,  and  if  they  could  not  strip  the  seductions 
of  vice  of  their  present  enjoyment,  at  least  to  Wad 
them  with  the  fear  of  their  end.'— Mackknsk. 


DEPREDATION,  ROBBERY. 

Depredation,  in  Latin  depratdatio.  from  prada  a 
prey,  signifies  the  act  of  spoiling  or  laying  waste,  aa 
well  as  taking  away ;  robbery,  on  the  other  hand,  nig 
nlfies  simply  the  removal  or  taking  away  from  another 
by  violence.  Every  depredation,  therefore,  includes  a 
robbery,  but  not  vice  versd.  A  depredation  is  always 
attended  with  mischief  to  some  one,  though  not  always 
with  advent ags  to  the  depredator;  but  the  rebber 
always  calculates  on  getting  something  for  himself. 
Depredations  are  often  committed  for  the  indulgence 
of  private  animosity;  robbery  is  always  commlUed 
from  a  thirst  for  gain. 

Depredation  is  either  the  publick  act  of  a  commu- 
nity, or  the  private  act  of  Individuals ;  robbery  mostly 
the  privste  act  of  Individuals. ,  Depredations  sre  com- 
mitted wherever  the  occasion  offers :  in  open  or  covert 
places:  robberies  are  committed  either  on  the  persons 
or  houses  of  individuals.  In  former  times  neighbour 
lng  stales  used  to  commit  frequent  depredations  on 
each  other,  even  when  not  in  a  state  of  open  hostility; 
robberies  were,  however,  then  less  frequent  than  at 
present;  *  As  the  delay  of  making  war  may  sometimes 
be  detrimental  to  individuals,  who  have  suffered  by 
depredations  from  foreign  potentates,  our  laws  have 
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tn  tome  respects,  aimed  the  subject  with  powers  to 
impel  the  prerogative,  hy  directing  the  ministers  to 
iwue  lettera  of  marque/— Blacksto he.  l  From  all 
this,  what  ta  my  inference  1  That  this  new  system  of 
+obberj  in  France  cannot  be  rendered  raft  by  any  art.' 
— Bean 

Depredation  li  need  in  the  proper  and  had  tense, 
for  animals  as  well  as  for  men ;  robbery  may  be  em- 
ployed figuratively  and  in  the  indifferent  sense.  Birds 
tre  great  depredators  in  the  cornfields ;  bees  may  be 
said  to  plunder  or  rob  the  flowers  of  their  sweets. 


TO  DEPRIVE,  DEBAR,  ABRIDGE. 

Deprive  (v.  Te  bereave)  conveys  the  idea  of  either 
taking  away  that  which  one  has,  or  withholding  that 
which  one  may  have;  debar,  from  da  and  bar,  signify- 
ing to  prevent  by  means  of  a  bar,  conveys  the  idea 
only  of  withholding;  abridge  (v.  To  abridge)  conveys 
that  also  of  taking  away.  Depriving  is  a  coercive 
measure ;  debar  and  abridge  are  merely  acts  of  sulho- 
.  rity.  We  are  deprived  of  that  which  Is  of  the  first 
necessity ;  we  are  debarred  of  privileges,  enjoyments, 
opportunities,  fee ;  we  are  abridged  of  comforts,  plea- 
sures, conveniences,  fee.  Criminals  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty ;  their  friends  are  in  extraordinary  cases 
debarred  the  privilege  of  seeing  them;  thus  men  are 
often  abridged  of  their  comforts  in  consequence  of 
their  own  faults. 

Deprivation  and  debarring  sometimes  arise  from 
things  as  well  as  persons ;  abridging  Is  always  the 
voluntary  act  of  conscious  agents.  Misfortunes  some- 
times deprive  a  person  of  the  means  of  living  ;  the 
poor  are  often  debarred,  by  their  poverty,  of  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  their  duty ;  it  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  abridge  young  people  of7  their  pleasures 
when  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  a  good  use  of 
them.  Religion  teaches  men  to  be  resigned  under  the 
severest  deprivation* ;  it  Is  painful  to  be  debarred  the 
Sdciety  of  those  we  love,  or  to  abridge  others  of  any 
advantage  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  en- 
Joying. 

When  used  at  reflective  verbs  they  preserve  the 
same  analogy  in  their  signification.  An  extravagant 
person  deprives  himself  of' the  power  of  doing  good ; 
1  Of  what  small  moment  to  your  real  happiness  are 
many  of  those  injuries  which  draw  forth  your  resent* 
ment  1  Can  they  deprive  you  of  peace  or  conscience, 
of  the  satisfaction  of  having  acted  a  right  part?'— 
Blaib.  A  person  may  debar  himself  of  any  pleasure 
from  particular  motives  of  prudence ;  '  Active  and 
masculine  spirits,  In  the  vigour  of  youth,  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  remain  at  rest.  If  they  debar  themselves 
from  aiming  at  a  noble  object,  their  dartres  will  move 
downward.'— Huohss.  A  miser  abridgee  himself  of 
every  enjoyment  in  order  to  gratify  bis  ruling  passion ; 
*  The  personal  liberty  of  Individuate  In  this  kingdom 
cannot  ever  be  abridged  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the 
magistrate.'— Blacestonb. 


CAPTURE,  SEIZURE,  PRIZE. 

Capture,  in  French  capture,  Latin  captura,  from 
captus,  participle  of  capio  to  take,  signifies  either  the 
act  of  taking,  or  the  thing  taken,  but  mostly  the'  for- 
mer; seiners,  from  setts,  in  French  soisir,  signifies 
only  the  act  of  seizing;  priie,  In  French  vn'ss,  from 
•m,  participle  of  prendre  to  take,  signifies  only  the 
thing  taken. 

Capture  and  seizure  differ  In  the  mode:  a  capture  Is 
made  by  force  of  arms ;  a  seizure  by  direct  and  per- 
sonal violence.  The  capture  of  a  town  or  an  Island 
requires  an  army ;  the  seizure  of  property  is  effected 
hy  the  exertions  of  an  individual.  A  ssixurs  always 
requires  some  force,  which  a  capture  does  not  A 
capture  may  be  made  on  an  unresisting  object;  It  is 
merely  the  taking  into  possession :  a  texture  supposes 
much  eagerness  for  possession  on  the  one  hand,  and 
reluctance  to  yield  on  the  other.  Merchant  vessels  are 
captured  which  are  not  in  a  state  to  make  resistance; 
contraband  goods  are  seixed  by  the  police  officers. 

A  ctpturchBB  always  something  legitimate  in  it;  It  Is 
a  publick  measure  flowing  from  authority,  or  In  the 
course  of  lawful  warfare ; '  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Wood, 
In  his  essay  on  the  original  genius  and  writings  of 
Homer,  inclines  to  think  the  Mad  and  Odyssey  were 


,  finished  about  half  a  century  after  theeevfars  of  Tray. 
— Cumbbblahd.  A  sdture  Is  a  private  measure,  fre 
quently  as  unlawful  and  unjust  as  it  is  violent ;  it  de- 
fends on  the  will  of  the  individual;  *  Many  of  the 
dangers  Imputed  of  old  to  exorbitant  wealth  are  now 
at  an  end.  The  rich  are  neither  waylaid  by  robbers, 
nor  watched  by  Informers;  there  is  nothing  to  he 
dreaded  from  proscriptions  or  seixvrs*.* — Johkso*\  A 
capture  is  general,  ft  respects  the  act  of  taking:  a 
prize  Is  particular,  it  regards  the  object  taken,  and  its 
value  to  the  captor:  many  captures  are  made  by  sea 
which  never  become  prites ;  *  Sensible  of  their  own 
force,  and  allured  by  the  prospect  of  so  rich  a  snze. 
the  northern  barbarians,  In  the  reign  of  Arcadtus  and 
Honorius.  assailed  at  once  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.'— Hun*. 

BOOTY,  SPOIL,  PREY. 
These  words  mark  a  species  of  capture. 
Booty,  in  French  buUu,  Danish  bytte,  Dutch  bunt, 
Teutonlck  beats,  probably  comes  from  the  Teutooick 
bat  a  useful  thing,  denoting  the  thing  taken  for  its  use; 
spoil,  in  French  depouilli,  Latin  spolimm,  in  Greek 
stt&Xor,  signifies  the  things  stripped  off  from  the  dead, 
from  ovXda,  Hebrew  4So  to  spoil;  prey,  In  French 
proie,  Latin  prmda,  It  not  improbably  changed  from 
promdo,prendo,  oxprthsndo  to  lay  bold  of,  signifying 
the  thing  seized. 

The  first  two  are  used  as  military  terms  or  in  attacks 
on  an  enemy,  the  latter  In  cases  of  particular  violence. 
The  soldier  gets  hit  boot*;  the  combatant  hit  spoilt ; 
the  carnivorous  animal  bis  urea.    Booty  respects  what 
is  of  personal  service  to  the  captor;  spoils  whatever 
serves  to  designate  hit  triumph ;  prey  includes  what- 
ever gratifies  the  appetite  and  is  to  be  consumed. 
When  a  town  is  taken,  soldiers  are  too  busy  in  the 
work  of  destruction  and  mischief  to  carry  away  much 
booty ;  in  every  battle  the  anna  and  personal  property 
of  the  slain  enemy  are  the  lawful  spoil*  of  the  victor; 
the  hawk  pounces  on  bis  prey,  and  carries  him  up  to 
his  nest; 
•T  was  In  the  dead  of  sight,  when  sleep  repairs 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  caret, 
When  Hector's  ghost  before  my  sight  appears : 
A  bloody  shroud  he  seem'd,  and  hath'd  in  tears, 
Unlike  that  Hector  who  return'd  from  tolls 
Of  war,  triumphant  in  ^aelan  spoils.— Darns*. 
Greediness  stimulates  to  lake  booty;  ambition  pro- 
duces an  eagerness  for  spoils ;  a  ferocious  appetite 
Impels  to  a  search  for  prey .    Among  the  ancients  the 
prisoners  of  war  who  were  made  slaves  constituted  a 
part  of  their  booty;  and  even  in  later  periods  such  a 
capture  was  good  booty,  when  ransom  was  paid  for 
those  who  could  liberate  themselves.    Among  some 
savages  the  head  or  limb  of  an  enemy  constituted  part 
of  their  spoils.    A  mong  cannibals  the  prisoners  of  war 
are  the  prey  of  the  conquerors. 

Booty  and  prey  are  often  used  tn  an  extended  and 
figurative  sense.  Plunderers  obtain  a  rich  booty;  the 
diligent  bee  returns  loaded  with  its  booty;*  'When 
they  (the  French  National  Assembly)  had  finally  de- 
termined on  a  state  resource  from  church  booty,  they 
came  on  the  14th  of  April,  1790,  to  a  solemn  resolu 
tlon  on  the  subject.'— Burks.  It  It  necessary  that 
animals  should  become  a  prey  to  man,  in  order  that 
man  may  not  become  a  prey  to  them;  every  thing  ia 
nature  becomes  a  prey  to  another  thing,  whkh  In  Its 
turn  falls  a  prey  to  something  else.  All  is  change  but 
order.  Man  Is  a  prey  to  the  diseases  of  his  body  or 
bis  mind,  and  after  death  to  the  worms ; 

The  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  ford 

Forth  drags  the  bleating  vrey,  ne'er  drank  her  mifk, 

Nor  wore  her  wanning  fleece-— Thomsom. 


RAVAGE,  DESOLATION,  DEVASTATION. 

Ravage  comet  from  the  Latin  rapio,  and  the  Greek 
apva%u,  signifying  a  seizing  or  tearing  away;  desola- 
tion, from  solus  alone,  signifies  made  solitary  or  re- 
duced to  solitude;  devastation.  In  Latin  deeasiatie, 
from  devests  to  lay  waste,  signifies  reducing  to  a  watts 
or  desert. 

*  Vide  Roubaud :  "  Prole,  butin  » 
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Homage  expresses  leas  than  either  desolation  or  de- 
vastation :  a  breaking,  tearing,  or  destroying  Is  im- 
plied in  tbe  word  ravage ;  but  the  desolation  goes  to 
tbe  entire  unpeopling  a  land,  and  tbe  devastation  to  the 
entire  clearing  away  of  every  vestige  of  cultivation. 
Torrents,  flames,  tempests,  and  wild  beasts  ravage; 
Beasts  of  prey  retire,  that  all  night  long, 
Urg'd  by  necessity,  had  rang'd  the  dark, 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  shunn'd  tbe  light, 
Ashani'd.— Thomson. 
War,  plague,  and  famine  desolate; 

Amid  thy  Jww'rs  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green. 

Goldsmith. 
Armies  of  barbarians,  who  inundate  a  country,  carry 
devastation  with  them  wherever  they  go ;  *  How  much 
tbe  strength  of  the  Roman  republics  is  impaired,  and 
what  dreadful  devastation  has  gone  forth  into  all  its 
provinces !'— Mslmoth  (Letters  of  Cicero).  •No- 
thing resists  ravages,  they  are  rapid  and  terrible; 
nothing  arrests  desolation,  it  Is  cruel  and  unpitying ; 
devastation  spares  nothing,  it  hi  ferocious  and  inde- 
fatigable. Ravages  spread  alarm  and  terrour;  deso- 
lation, grief  and  despair;  devastation,  dread  and 
horrour. 

Ravage  Is  employed  likewise  in  tbe  moral  applica- 
tion ;  desolation  and  devastation  only  in  the  proper  ap- 
plication to  countries.  Disease  makes  its  ravage*  on 
beauty ;  death  makes  Its  ravages  among  men  in  a  more 
terrible  degree  at  one  time  than  at  another ; 
Would  one  tblnk  *t  were  possible  for  love 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul  1— Apdook. 


OVER8PREAD,  OVERRUN,  RAVAGE. 
To  overspread  signifies  simply  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  a  body ;  but  to  overrun  Is  a  mode  of  spread- 
ing, namely,  by  running:  things  in  general,  therefore, 
are  said  to  overspread  which  admit  of  extension ;  no- 
thing can  .be  said  to  overrun  but  what  literally  or 
figuratively  runs:  the  face  Is  overspread  with  spots: 
the  ground  is  overrun  with  weeds.  To  overran  and 
to  ravage  are  both  employed  to  imply  the  active  and 
extended  destruction  of  an  enemy ;  but  the  former  ex- 
presses more  than  the  latter ;  a  small  body  may  ravage 
In  particular  parts;  but  immense  numbers  are  said  to 
overran,  as  they  run  into  every  part:  the  Barbarians 
overran  all  Europe,  and  settled  in  different  countries ; 
detachments  are  sent  out  to  ravage  the  country  or 
neighbourhood;  'The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the 
darkness  that  overspread  the  lsnd  for  three  days,  are 
described  with  great  strength.'— Anntsoa.  *  Host  des- 
potick  governments  are  naturally  overrun  with  igno- 
rance and  barbarity.'— Addison.  *  While  Herod  was 
absent,  the  thieves  of  Trachonites  ravaged  with  their 
depredations  all  the  parts  of  Judea  and  Cceio  Syria 
that  lay  within  their  reach.'— Pubsaux. 


RAPINE,  PLUNDER,  PILLAGE. 
The  Idea  of  property  taken  from  another  contrary  to 
bis  consent  Is  included  In  all  these  terms:  but  the  term 
rapine  includes  most  violence ;  plunder  includes  most 
removal  or  carrying  away ;  pillage  most  search  and 
scrutiny  after.  A  soldier,  who  makes  a  sudden  Incur- 
sion Into  an  enemy's  eountry,  and  carries  away  \ 
ever  comes  within  his  reach,  is  guilty  of  rapine ; 
Upon  the  banks 
Of  Tweed,  slow  winding  thro*  the  vale,  the  seat 
Of  war  and  rapine  once.— Somsxvillb. 
Robbers  frequently  carry  away  much  plunder  when 
they  break  into  bouses ;  •  Ship-money  was  pitched  upon 
as  fit  to  be  formed  by  excise  and  taxes,  and  tbe  burden 
of  the  subjects  took  off  by  plundorings  and  sequestra- 
tions.'—8otrni.  When  an  army  sack  a  town  they 
strip  it  of  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found,  and  go  away 
loaded  with  pillage ;  '  Although  the  Eretrlans  for  a 
time  stood  resolutely  to  the  defence  of  their  city,  It  was 
given  up  by  treachery  on  tbe  seventh  day,  and  pillaged 
and  destroyed  In  a  most  barbarous  manner  by  the  rer- 

♦  Vide  Roubaud :  "  Ravager,  desoter,  devastar,  sac- 
cager." 


sians.'— OvKBanLAHD.  Mischief  and  bloodshed  attend 
rapine ;  loss  attends  plunder ;  distress  and  min  follow 
wherever  there  has  been  pillage. 

RAPACIOUS,  RAVENOUS,  VORACIOUS. 
Rapacious,  in  Latin  rapax.  from  rapio  to  seize,  sig- 
nifies seizing  or  grasping  a  thing  with  an  eager  desire 
to  have ;  ravenous,  from  the  Latin  rabies  a  fury,  and 
rapio  10  seize,  signifies  the  same  as  rapacious ;  vora- 
cious, from  voro  to  devour,  signifies  an  eagerness  to 
devour. 

The  Idea  of  greediness,  which  forms  the  leading 
features  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms,  is  varied 
in  the  subject  and  tbe  object:  rapacious  is  the  quality 
peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  men  who  are  actuated 
by  a  similar  spirit  of  plunder;  *A  display  of  our 
wealth  before  robbers  is  not  the  way  to  restrain  their 
boldness,  or  to  lessen  their  rapacity.'— Busks.  Ra- 
venous and  voracious  are  common  to  all  animals, 
when  impelled  by  hunger.  The  beasts  of  the  forest 
are  rapacious  at  all  times ;  all  animals  are  more  or  less 
ravenous  or  voracious,  as  circumstances  may  make 
them :  tbe  rapacious  applies  to  the  seizing  of  other 
animals  as  food ;  the  ravenous  applies  to  the  seizing  of 
any  thing  which  one  tabes  for  one's  food ; 
Again  the  holy  fires  on  altars  burn, 
And  once  again  the  rav'neus  birds  return. 

Drtdkk. 
A  lion  Is  rapacious  when  It  selzeson  Its  prey;  it  Is 
ravenous  in   the  act  of  consuming  to.     The  wore' 
ravenous  respects  the  haste  with  which  one  eats ;  tbe 
word  voracious  respects  toe  quantity  which  one  con* 


Ere  you  remark  another's  sin, 

Bid  thy  own  conscience  look  within ; 

Control  thy  more  voracious  bill, 

Nor  for  a  breakfast  nations  kill.— Gat. 


A  ravenous  person  is  loath  to  wait  for  the  dressing  of 
bis  food;  he  consumes  It  without  any  preparation :  a 
veracious  person  not  only  eats  mi  haste,  but  he  con 
somes  great  quantities,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  s 
long  time.  Abstinence  from  food,  for  an  unususi 
length,  will  make  any  healthy  creature  ravenous  /  habit 
ual  intemperance  mealing, or  a  diseased  appetite,  wik 
produce  voracitp. 

As  the  leading  idea  In  the  term  rapacious  is  that  of 
plunder,  it  may  be  extended  to  things  figuratively; 
4  Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of  church' 
men,  grudge  them  those  small  remains  of  ancient  plejy, 
which  the  rapadtv  of  some  ages  has  scarce  left  to  the 
church.'— Speat. 

SANGUINARY,  BLOODY,  BLOOD-THIRSTY. 
Sanguinary,  from  sanguis,  is  employed  both  in  the 
nse  of  bleed*  or  having  blood  j  blood-thirsts),  or  the 
thirsting  after  blood :  sanguinarp,  in  the  first  case,  re- 
lates only  to  blood  shed,  as  a  sanguinarp  engagement, 
or  a  sanguinarp  conflict ;  •  They  nave  seen  tbe  French 
rebel  against  a  mild  and  lawful  monarch  with  mora 
fury  than  ever  any  people  has  been  known  to  rise 
against  tbe  most  illegal  usurper  or  the  most  sanguinary 
tyrant'—  Buaxx.  Blood*  w  used  in  the  familiar  ap- 
plication, to  denote  the  simple  presence  of  blood,  as  a 
bloody  coat,  or  a  bleodv  sword ; 

And  from  the  wound, 
Black  bloody  drops  distuTd  upon  tbe  ground. 

DSTDBIf. 

In  the  second  case,  sanguinarp  Is  employed  to  cha- 
racterize the  tempers  of  persons  only ;  biood-thirstp  to 
characterize  the  tempers  of  parsons  or  animals:  the 
French  revolution  has  given  us  many  specimens  how 
sanguinarp  men  may  become  who  are  abandoned  to 
their  own  furious  passions;  tigers  are  by  nature  the 
most  blood-thirstp  of  all  oreatures;  'The  Peruvians 
fought  not  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  bloodthirsty  divi- 
nities with  human  sacrifices.'— Robkxtsox. 

TO  ENCROACH,  INTRENCH,  INTRUDE, 

INVADE,  INFRINGE. 

Encroach,  In  French  eneroeher,  is  compounded  of  en 

in  and  crjeuck  cri  nge  or  creep,  signifying  to  creep  Into 

any  thing;  intrench,  compounded  of  r*  and  fr**cx,slg 
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nlftes  10  trees*  or  dig  beyond  one's  own  tnto  another** 
ground ,  intrude,  from  the  Latin  intrude,  signifies  lite- 
rally to  thriut  upon ;  and  invade,  from  invade,  signifies 
to  march  in  upon ;  infringe,  from  the  Latin  infringe, 
compounded  of  in  and  /range,  signifies  to  break  In 


AH  these  terms  denote  an  unauthorised  procedure; 
but  the  two  former  designate  gentle  or  silent  actions, 
the  latter  Tlolcnt  if  not  noisy  actions. 

Encroach  is  often  an  Imperceptible  action,  performed 
with  luch  art  aa  to  elude  observation ;  It  is,  according 
to  Its  derivation,  an  insensible  creeping  into:  intrench 
is  in  fact  a  species  of  encroachment,  namely,  that  per- 
ceptible species  which  consists  in  exceeding  the  bound- 
aries In  marking  out  the  ground  or  space :  It  should  be 
one  of  the  first  objects  or  a  parent  to  cheek  the  first  In- 
dications of  an  encroaching  disposition  In  their  chil- 
dren ;  according  to  the  building  laws,  it  is  made  action- 
able for  any  one  to  intrench  upon  the  street  or  publkk 
load  with  their  houses  or  gardens. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  terms  we  may 
apeak  of  encroaching  on  n  person's  time,  or  intrench- 
ing on  the  sphere,  fee.  of  another :  intrude  and  invade 
designate  an  unauthorised  entry;  the  former  in  viola- 
tion of  right,  equity,  or  good  manners ;  the  latter  in 
violation  of  publlck  law :  the  former  Is  more  commonly 
applied  to  individuals;  the  latter  to  nations  or  large 
communities:  unbidden  guests  intrude  themselves 
sometimes  into  families  to  their  no  small  annoyance; 
an  army  never  invade*  a  country  without  doing  some 
mischief:  nothing  evinces  a  greater  Ignorance  and  Im- 
pertinence than  to  intrude  one's  self  Into  any  company 
where  we  may  of  course  expect  to  be  unwelcome ;  In 
the  feudal  times,  when  civil  power  was  Invested  in  the 


hands  of  the  nobility  and  petty  princes,  they  were  in- 
uly  invading  each  other's  territories;  (ItInob- 
1  by  one  of  the  fathers  that  he  who  restrains  him- 
self in  the  use  of  things  lawful  will  never  encroach 
upon  things  foitoIdden.'--Jonirso*.  '  Religion  in- 
trenches  upon  none  of  our  privileges,  invade*  none  of 
our  pleasures.'— South.  *  One  or  the  chief  character- 
isticks  of  the  golden  age,  of  the  age  in  which  neither 
core  nor  danger  had  intruded  on  mankind,  Is  the  com- 
munity of  possessions.'— Jonnson . 

Invade  has  likewise  an  improper  as  well  as  a  proper 
acceptation;  In  the  former  ease  It  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  infringe :  we  speak  of  invading  right*,  or  infring- 
ing rights ;  but  the  former  Is  an  act  of  greater  violence 
than  the  latter:  by  an  authorlaed  exercise  of  power 
the  rights  of  a  people  may  be  invaded;  by  gradual 
steps  and  Imperceptible  means  their  liberties  may  be 
infringed:  invade  Is  used  only  for  pubfiek  privileges ; 
infringe  is  applied  also  to  those  which  belong  to  indr- 

King' John  of  England  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
Barons  In  so  senseless  a  manner  as  to  give  them  a 
colour  for  their  resistance;  It  Is  of  Importance  to  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  society  that  men  should,  In 
their  different  relations,  stations,  and  duties,  guard 
against  any  infringement  on  the  sphere  or  depart- 
ment of  such  as  come  into  the  closest  connexion  with 
them; 

No  sooner  were  his  eyes  In  slumber  bound, 
When  from  above  a  more  than  mortal  sound 
/assess  his  ears.— Darns*. 
*  The  King's  partisans  maintained  that,  while  the  prince 
commands  no  military  force,  he  will  in  vain  by  violence 
attempt  an  infringement  of  laws  so  dearly  defined  by 
means  of  late  disputes.'— Hums. 


TO  INFRINGE,  VIOLATE,  TRANSGRESS. 

Infringe,  v.  To  encroach  j  violate,  from  the  Latin 
vie  force,  signifies  to  use  force  towards ;  tranegrtes,  v. 
Offence. 

Civil  and  moral  laws  are  infringed  by  those  who  act 
in  opposition  to  them ;  *  I  hold  friendship  to  be  a  very 
holy  league,  and  no  leas  than  a  plaele  to  infringe  it.* 
—Howell.  Treaties  and  engagements  are  violated 
by  those  who  do  not  hold  them  sacred; 

No  violated  leagues  whh  sharp  remorse 

Shall  sting  the  conscious  vtctor.~SoatannLXu. 
The  bounds  which  are  prescribed  by  the  moral  law  are 
trmogreaeed  by  those  who  are  guilty  of  any  excess ; 


Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  nrescrlb** 

To  thy  transgressions  7— Miltom. 
It  is  the  business  of  government  to  see  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  individuals  or  particular  bodies  be 
not  infringed;  policy  but  too  frequently  runs  cejunsnr 
to  equity ;  where  the  particular  interests  of  princes  are 
more  regarded  than  the  dictates  of  corisclenee,  treaties 
and  compacts  are  first  violated  and  then  Justified:  the 
passions,  when  not  kept  under  proper  control  will 

sr  hurry  men  on  to  transgress  the  limits  of  right 


INFRINGEMENT,  INFRACTION. 
Infringement  and  infractionj  which  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  verb  iufnngo  or  frango  (v.  7» 
infringe),  are  employed  according  to  the  different 
senses  of  the  verb  infringe :  the  former  being  applied 
to  the  rights  of  individuals,  either  in  their  donwarjek 
or  publlck  capacity;  and  the  latter  rather  to  national 
transaction*.  Politeness,  which  teaches  us  what  is 
due  to  every  man  in  the  smallest  concerns,  comauVs 
any  unasked-for  interference  In  the  private  affairs  of 
another  as  an  infringement}  '  We  see  with  Orestes 
(or  rather  with  Sophocles),  that  u  ft  te  fit  that  such 
gross  infringement*  of  the  moral  law  (as  parricide) 
should  be  punished  with  death."' — aUcKsmoB. 
Equity,  which  enjoins  on  nations  as  well  as  individu- 
als, an  attentive  consideration  to  the  Interests  of  the 
whole,  forbids  the  infraction  of  s  treaty  In  any  case; 
4  No  people  can,  without  the  infraction  of  the  universal 
league  of  social  beings.  Incite  those  practices  in  an 
other  dominion  which  they  i 
in  their  own.'— Jonnson. 


INVASION,  INCURSION,  IRRUPTION, 
INROAD. 
The  Man  of  making  a  forcible  entrance  Into  a  foreign 
territory  is  common  to  all  these.    Invasion,  from  vado 
to  go,  expresses  merely  this  general  Idea,  without  any 
particular  qualification :  incursion,  from  curre  to  run, 
signifies  a  hasty  and  sudden  invasion;  irruption,  from 
rumpe  to  break,  signifies  a  particularly  violent  invasion  f 
inroad,  from  t*  and  road,  signifies  a  making  a  road  or 
way  for  one's  self,  which  Includes  invasion  and  occu- 
pation.   Invasion  is  said  of  that  which  passes  in  dis- 
tant lands;  Alexander  invaded  India;  Hannibal  creased 
the  Alps,  and  made  an  invasion  into  Italy; 
The  nations  of  the  Ausonian  shore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumour,  from  afar, 
Of  arm'd  invasion,  and  embrace  the  war. 

Daman. 
Incursion  Is  said  of  neighbouring  states;  the  bor- 
derers on  each  side  the  Tweed  used  to  make  frequent 
incursions  into  England  or  Scotland ;  •  Britain  by  ha 
situation  was  removed  from  the  Airy  of  these  bar- 
barous incursions.'— Uvuz.  Invasion  la  the  act  of  a 
regular  army;  it  is  a  systematlck  military  movement: 
irruption  is  the  irregular  and  impetuous  movement  of 
unduciptlned  troops.  The  invasion  of  France  by  the 
allies  was  one  of  the  trandest  military  movements  that 
the  world  ever  witnessed ;  the  irruption  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  into  Europe  has  been  acted  over  again  by 
the  late  revolutionary  armies  of  France:  'The  study 
of  ancient  literature  was  Interrupted  In  Europe,  by  the 
irruption  of  the  northern  nations.'— Johkbow. 

An  invasion  mny  be  partial  and  temporary;  one  tin- 
vadee  from  varioo*  causes,  but  not  always  from  hos- 
tility to  the  inhabitants:  an  inroad  Is  made  by  a  con- 
queror who  determines  to  dispossess  the  existing  oc- 
cupier of  the  land :  invasion  is  therefore  to  inroad  only 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  Re  who  invades  a  country,  and 
gets  possession  of  its  strong  places  so  as  to  have  an 
entire  command  of  the  land,  is  said  to  make  inroade 
tnto  that  country ;  but  since  it  Is  possible  to  get  forcible 
possession  of  a  country  by  other  means  besides  that  of 
a  military  entry,  there  may  be  an  inroad  where  there 
Is  no  express  invasion ;  *  From  Scotland  we  have  bad 
in  former  times  some  alarms,  and  inroads  into  the 
northern  nans  of  this  kingdom.  VlUcoa.  Alexander 
tbfarvr*  *  "    ----'  *  -  - 


inroads  Into  Persia,  as  to  become  master  of 
the  whole  country;  but  the  French  repubiick,  and  all 
Its  usurped  authorities,  made  inroads  into  different 
countries  by  means  of  spies  ami  revolutionary  Incen 
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flaries,wbx>  effected  mow  than  the  i word  In  subjecting 
ftbem  to  the  power  of  France. 

These  tenne  bear  a  similar  distinction  In  the  Im- 
proper sense.  In  ibis  cane  invasion  m  figuratively  em- 
ployed to  express  a  violent  seizure,  In  general  of  what 
belong*  to  Individuals,  particularly  that  which  he 
enjoys  by  civil  compact,  namely,  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges. The  term  may  also  be  extended  mother  objects, 
as  when  we  speak  of  invading  a  person's  province, 
&c;  'Encouraged  with  success,  he  invades  the  pro- 
vince of  philosophy.'— Daman.  Things  may  like- 
wise be  said  to  invade; 
Far  off  we  hear  the  waves,  which  suriy  sound, 
heoade  the  rooks;  the  rooks  their  groans  rebound* 

Dktdbn. 
In  Hke  manner  we  speak  of  the  torsade  which  dis- 
ease makes  on  the  constitution;  of  the  incursion  m 
irruption  of  unpleasant  thoughts  In  the  mind;  '  Rest 
and  labour  equally  perceive  their  reign  of  short  dura- 
tion and  uncertain  tenure,  and  their  empire  liable  to 
inroads  from  those  who  are  alike  enemies  to  both.'— 
Johhsox. 

I  refrain,  too  suddenly, 
To  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon : 
Lest  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  irruption, 
,   Hilling  thy  aged  ear  should  pierce  too  deep. 

Milton. 
Bins  of  dally  twvnm,  and  such  as  human  frailty  Is 
unavoidably  liable  to.'— South. 

INTRUDER,  INTERLOPER. 
An  intruder  (v.  To  intrude)  thrusts  himself  in;  an 
felerfopsr,  from  ioafta,  runs  in  between  and  takes  his 
station.  The  intruder  may  be  so  only  for  a  short  space 
of  time,  in  an  unimportant  degree;  or  may  intruds 
only  in  unimportant  matters;  the  interloper  abridges 
another  of  his  essential  rights  and  for  a  permanency. 
A  man  Is  an  intrudor  who  is  an  unbidden  guest  at  the 
table  of  another; 

Will  you,  a  bold  intruder,  never  learn 

To  know  your  basket  and  your  bread  discern  1 

DftTDKlf. 

A  man  is  an  interloper  when  he  Joins  any  society  in 
such  manner  as  to  obtain  its  privileges,  without  sharing 
Its  burdens;  *8ome  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  to 
America  in  exclusive  companies,  which  Interest  would 
render  the  most  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Spanish 
commerce,  against  the  encroachments  of  interloper*: 
— RoBsaTSOK.  The  term  intruder  may,  however,  be 
applied  to  any  who  takes  violent  or  unauthorized  pos- 
session of  what  belongs  to  another ;  *  I  would  not  have 
you  to  oft*  it  to  the  doctor,  as  eminent  physieians  do 
not  love  intruders.'— Johkson.  *  They  were  but  m- 
trudoro  npon  the  possession  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir ;  they  knew  those  lands  were  the  rightful  inherit- 
ance of  thai  young  lady/— Davis*. 

TO  INTRUDE,  OBTRUDE. 

To  intrude  is  to  thrust  one's  self  Into  a  place;  to 
obtrude  is  to  thrust  one's  self  in  the  way.  It  is  in- 
trusion to  go  into  any  society  unasked  and  undeslred ; 
It  is  obtruding  to  Join  any  company  and  take  a  part  in 
the  conversation  without  invitation  or  consent  We 
violate  the  rights  of  another  when  we  intrude;  we  set 
up  ourselves  by  obtruding :  one  intrudes  with  one's 
person  in  the  place  which  does  not  belong  to  one's  self; 
one  obtrudes  with  one's  person,  remarks,  etc.,  upon 
another:  a  person  intrudes  out  of  curiosity  or  any 
other  personal  gratification ;  he  obtrudes  out  of  vanity. 

Politeness  denominates  It  intrusion  to  pass  the 
threshold  of  another,  without  bavins  first  ascertained 
that  ws  are  perfectly  welcome;  modesty  denominates 
It  obtruding  to  offer  an  opinion  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other, unless  we  are  expressly  invited  or  authorized  by 
our  relationship  and  situation.  There  is  no  thinking 
man  who  does  not  feel  the  value  of  having  some  place 
of  retirement,  which  is  free  from  the  intrusion  of  all 
impertinent  visitants;  it  is  the  fault  01  young  persons, 
who  have  formed  any  opinions  for  themselves,  to  ob- 
trude them  upon  every  one  who  will  give  them  a 


In  the  moral  acceptation  they  preserve  the  same  dis- 
tinction. In  moments  of  devotion  the  serious  man 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  Improper  ideas 


ii  his  mind ;  •  The  intrusion  of  scruples,  and  the  re 
collection  of  better  notions,  will  not  suffer  some  to  live 
contented  with  their  own  conduct.'— Johmcok.  The 
stings  of  conscience  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  guilty 
even  in  the  season  of  their  greatest  merriment;  *  Artists 
are  sometimes  ready  to  talk  to  an  Incidental  inquirer 
as  they  do  to  one  another,  and  to  make  their  know- 
ledge ridiculous  by  injudicious  obtrusion.'— Jobnso*. 

TO  ABSORB,  SWALLOW  UP,  INGULF, 
ENGROSS. 
jSb*erb%  in  French  abeorbery  Latin  abeerbee,  is  com 
pounded  of  ab  and  eorbeo  to  sup  up,  in  distinction  from 
swallow  up;  the  former  denoting  a  gradual  consump- 
tion ;  the  latter  a  sudden  euvelopemeut  of  the  whole 
object.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  absorbs  all  the 
nutritious  fluids  of  bodies  animal  and  vegetable. 
The  gaming  table  is  a  vortex  iu  which  the  principle  of 
every  man  Is  swallowed  up  with  bis  estate;  'Surely 
the  bare  remembrance  that  a  man  was  formerly  rich  or 
great  cannot  make  him  at  all  happier  there,  where  an 
infinite  happiness  or  an  infinite  misery  shall  equally 
sweMow  up  the  sense  of  these  poor  felicities.'— Sooth 
Ingulf x  compounded  of  in  ana  gulf,  signifies  to  be  en- 
closed in  a  great  gulf,  which  is  a  strong  figurative  re- 
presentation for  being  swallowed  up.  As  it  applies  to 
grand  and  sublime  objects,  it  Is  used  only  In  the  higher 
style; 

Ingulf  d,  all  helps  of  art  we  vainly  try 

To  weather  leeward  shores,  alas!  loo  nigh. 

Falgohik.- 
Xngroee,  which  Is  compounded  of  the  French  words 
en  grot  In  whole,  signifies  to  purchase  wholesale,  so  as 
to  ewallow  up  the  profits  of  others.    In  the  moral  ap- 
plication, therefore,  it  is  very  analogous  to  absorb. 

The  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  any 
subject,  when  all  its  powers  are  so  bent  upon  It  as  not 
to  admit  distraction; 

Absorbed  in  that  Immensity  I  see, 

I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee.— Cowru 
The  mind  is  engrossed  by  any  subject  when  the 
thoughts  of  it  force  themselves  upon  its  contemplation 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  should  engage  the 
attention.  'Those  two  great  things  that  so  engross 
the  desires  and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and  ignobler 
sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion,  namely, 
wisdom  and  pleasure.'— South.  The  term  engroee 
may  also  convey  the  idea  of  taking  from  another,  as 
well  as  taking  to  ourselves,  which  it  is  still  more  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  terms ;  *  This  Inconvenience 
the  politician  must  expect  from  others,  as  well  as  they 
have  felt  from  him,  unless  hs  thinks  that  be  can  en- 
gross  this  principle  to  himself,  and  that  others  cannot 
he  as  false  and  atheistical  as  himself— South. 

TO  MUTILATE,  MAIM,  MANGLE. 

Mutilate,  in  Latin  mutOatus>  from  mutile  and  sns- 
tilus.  Greek  «*><>**  or  alrvXof  without  horns,  signifies 
to  take  off  any  necessary  part;  maim  and  mangle  are 
in  all  probability  derived  from  the  Latin  manias, 
which  comes  from  means,  signifying  to  deprive  of  a 
hand,  or  to  wound  In  general. 

Mutilate  has  the  most  extended  meaning ;  it  implies 
the  abridging  of  any  limb:  wangle  Is  applied  to  irregu- 
lar wounds  u  any  part  of  the  body:  maim  Is  confined 
to  wounds  In  the  hands.  Men  are  exposed  to  be  mm 
tilaUd  by  means  of  cannon  balls ;  they  are  In  danger 
of  being  wangled  when  attacked  promiscuously  with 
the  sword ;  they  frequently  get  nuumed  when  boarding 
vessels  or  storming  places.  One  Is  mutilated  and 
mangled  by  active  means;  one  becomes  maimed  by 
natural  infirmity. 

They  are  similarly  distinguished  In  the  moral  appli- 
cation, but  maiming  is  the  effect  of  a  direct  effort 
whereby  an  object  loses  its  value ;  « I  have  shown  the 
evil  of  maiming  nod  splitting  rellgion.*-BLAia.  Man- 
gling is  a  much  stronger  term  than  mutilating,  the  lat- 
ter signifies  to  lop  off  an  essential  part ;  to  manrle  Is 
to  mutilate  a  thing  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it 
useless  or  worthless.  Every  sect  of  Christians  is  fond 
of  mutilating  the  Bible  by  setting  aside  such  parts  as 
do  not  favour  their  own  ideas,  so  that  among  them  the 
sacred  Scriptures  have  been  literally  mangled,  and 
stripped  of  all  their  most  Important  doctrines;  'How 
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Hales  would  have  borne  the  mutilations  which  hh 
Plea  of  the  Crown  hat  suffered  from  the  editor,  they 
who  know  his  character  wiU  easily  conceive.'— johm- 
aoN.  'What  have  they  (the  French  nobility)  done 
that  they  should  be  bunted  about,  mangled,  *~+  — 
tared  P— Busks. 


TO  KILL,  MURDER,  ASSASSINATE,  SLAT 
OR  SLAUGHTER. 


K m,  which  la  in  Baion 
of  uncertain  origin;  murder, 
connected  with  the  Latin  auri  death ;  assassinate 

signifies  to  kill  after  the  manner  of  an  assassin  t  which 
word  probably  cornea  from  the  Levant,  where  a  prince 
of  the  A  madden  or  assassins,  who  wee  called  the  old 
man  of  the  mountain*,  lived  In  a  castle  between  An- 
tlocb  and  Damascus,  and  brought  up  young  men  to  lie 
in  wait  for  passengers ;  Way  or  slaughter,  in  German 
scklagen,  fcc.  is  probably  connected  with  hegeu  to  lie, 
signifying  to  lay  low. 

To  Ml  la  the  general  and  Indefinite  term,  signifying 
simply  lo  take  away  tin ;  to  warder  is  to  till  with 
open  violence  and  Injustice ;  to  assaseinato  is  to  mmr- 
der  by  surprise,  or  by  meana  of  lying  in  wait ;  to  elay 
la  to  kill  In  battle :  to  kill  is  applicable  to  men,  animals, 
and  also  vegetables;  to  murder  and  assassinate  to 
men  only ;  to  slay  mostly  to  men,  but  sometimes  to 
animals ;  to  slaughter  only  to  animals  in  the  proper 
sense,  but  It  may  be  applied  to  oca  In  the  improper 
sense,  when  they  are  killed  like  brutes,  either  aa  to  the 
numbers  or  to  the  manner  of  killing  them ;  *  The 
fierce  young  hero  who  had  overcome  the  Curiatil, 
being  upbraided  by  his  sister  for  having  slain  her 
lover,  in  the  height  of  bis  resentment  kills  her.*— Addi- 
sow.  *  Murders  and  executions  are  always  transacted 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  French  theatre.'— Addison. 
'The  women  interposed  with  so  many  prayers  and 
entreaties,  that  they  prevented  the  mutual  slaughter 
which  threatened  the  Romans  and  the  Sablnes.*-^*- 

MSOH. 

On  this  vain  hope,  adulterers,  thieves  rely, 
And  to  this  altar  vile  assassins  fly.— Jskyks. 

CARNAGE,  SLAUGHTER,  MASSACRE, 
BUTCHERY. 

Carnage,  from  the  Latin  ears  eamis  flesh,  implies 
properly  a  collection  of  dead  flesh,  that  is,  the  reducing 
to  the  state  of  dead  flesh ;  slaughter,  from  slay,  ie  the 
act  of  taking  away  life;  massacre,  in  French  massacre, 
comes  from  the  Latin  mactare,  to  kill  for  sacrifice ; 
butchery,  from  to  butcher,  signifies  the  act  o(  butcher- 
ing; In  French  bemcksris,  from  boutks  the  mouth,  sig- 
nifies the  killing  for  food. 

Carnage  respects  the  number  of  dead  bodies  made; 
h  may  be  said  either  of  men  or  animals,  but  more 
commonly  of  the  former ;  slaughter  respects  the  act 
of  taking  away  life,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
agent;  massacre  and  butchery  respect  the  circum- 
stances of  the  objects  who  are  the  sufferers  of  the 
action :  the  three  latter  are  said  of  human  beings  only. 

Carnage  is  the  consequence  of  any  impetuous  attack 
from  a  powerful  enemy.  Soldiers  who  get  into  a  be- 
sieged town,  or  a  wolf  who  breaks  into  a  sneepfokl, 
commonly  make  a  dreadful  carnage  j 

The  carnage  Juno  from  the  skies  survey'd, 

And,  touch'd  with  grief,  bespoke  the  blue-ey'd  maid. 

Pof«. 
Slaughter  Is  the  consequence  of  warfare.    In  battles 
the  slaughter  will  be  very  considerable  where  both 
parties  defend  themselves  pertinaciously ; 

Yet,  yet  a  little,  and  destructive  slaughter 

Shall  rage  around  and  mar  this  beauteous . 

Rowa. 
A  massacre  Is  the  consequence  of  secret  and  personal 
resentment  between  bodies  of  people.  It  is  always  a 
stain  upon  the  nation  by  whom  it  Is  practised,  aa  It 
cannot  be  effected  without  a  violent  breach  of  confi- 
dence, and  a  direct  act  of  treachery ;  of  this  description 
waa  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  the  original  Britons, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  Hugenota  in  France ; 

Our  groaning  country  bled  at  every  vein ; 

When  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres  prevnlPd. 

Eowa. 


Butchers  is  the  general  accompaniment  or  a  massacre, 
defenceless  women  and  children  are  commonly  but 
chared  by  the  savage  furies  who  are  moat  active  » 
this  work  of  blood; 
Let  us  be  aaerifieero,  but  not  butchers.— SauuntAftn. 

BODY,  CORPSE,  CARCASS. 
Body  Is  here  taken  In  the  improper  sense  for  a  dead 


•  j  n.  *  u  i.  ,      i'J  O04hf :  corpse,  from  the  Latin  corpus  a  body,  has  also 

melon,  and  Dutch  felon,  is-  beeu  lurued  from  llg  ^^0,,  to  gjgntfy  ^,4  5^ . 

ler,  in  German  word,  *c.  la   eareaM§i  \a  French  carcases.  Is  compounded  of  cars 

id  casta  vita,  signifying  flesh  without  life. 

Boay  h  applicable  to  either  men  or  brutes,  corps*  to 


carcass,  In  French  carcass*.  Is  compounded  of  c 
and  casta  vita,  signifying  flesh  without  life. 

Boay  h  applicable  to  c 
men  only,  and  carcass  to  brutes  only,  unless  when 
taken  in  a  contemptuous  sense.    When  speaking  of 
any  particular  person  who  hi  deceased  we  should  use 
the  simple  term  bods ;  the  bad*  was  suffered  to  lie  too 
long  unouried :  when  designating  its  condition  as  life- 
less, the  term  corpse  is  preferable;  he  was  taken  up 
as  a  corpse ;  when  designating  the  body  aa  a  lifeleea 
lump  separated  from  the  soul,  ft  may  be  characterised 
(though  oieasnaptauevjiy)  aa  a  carcass;  the  fowls 
devour  the  carcass  ; 
A  groan,  aa  of  a  troubled  ghost,  reoew'd 
My  (right,  and  then  these  dreadful  words  ensued : 
Why  dost  thou  thus  my  buried  body  rend, 
Oh!  spare  the  carps*  of  thy  unhappy  friend. 

DRTB-an. 
On  the  bleak  shore  now  Ilea  th*  abandoned  king, 
A  headless  carcass,  and  n  nameless  thing. 

Dm 


EMBRYO,  FOETUS. 

Bsutrye,  In  French  smarten,  Greek  fyfipmau,  from 
/?e«w  10  germinate,  signifies  the  thing  germinated; 
fmtus,  in  French  fetus,  Latin  fmtns,  from  fovea  to 
cherish,  signifies  the  thing  cherished,  both  words  re- 
ferring to  what  ie  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  mother ; 
but  embryo  properly  implies  the  first  fruit  of  concep- 
tion, and  thefsHus  that  which  is  arrived  to  a  maturity 
of  formation.  Anatomlsie  tell  us  that  the  embryo  in 
the  human  subject  assumes  the  character  of  the  fmtus 
about  the  forty- second  day  after  conception. 

Fetus  Is  applicable  only  in  its  proper  sense  to 
animals :  embryo  has  a  figurative  application  to  plants 
and  fruits  when  they  remain  In  a  confused  and  Imper- 
fect state,  and  also  a  moral  application  to  plana,  or 
whatever  la  roughly  conceived  in  the  mind. 

CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  BOIHLY. 

Corporal,  corporeal,  and  bodily,  aa  their  origin  be- 
speaks, have  all  relation  to  the  same  object,  the  body; 
but  the  two  former  are  employed  to  signify  relating  or 
appertaining  to  the  bodu;  the  latter  to  denote  containing 
or  forming  part  of  the  body.  Hence  we  aay,  corporal 
punishment,  bodily  vigour  or  strength,  corporeal  sub- 
stances ;  the  Godhead  bodily,  the  corporeal  frame. 
bodily  exertion;  'Bettesworlh  was  so  little  satisfied 
with  this  account,  that  he  pubilckly  professed  hi* 
resolution  of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge,  but  the 
Inhabitants  of  St  Patrick's  district  Imbodied  them- 
selves in  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  defence.'— Johnsox. 

Corporal  is  only  employed  for  the  animal  frame  in 
Its  proper  sense ;  corporeal  is  used  for  animal  sub- 
stance in  an  extended  sense ;  hence  we  speak  of  cor- 
poral sufferance  and  corporeal  agents;  'When  the 
soul  is  freed  from  all  corporeal  alliance  then  U  truly 
exists.'— Huqhbs.  Corporeal  Is  distinguished  from, 
spiritual ;  bodily  from  mental.  It  la  impossible  to 
represent  spiritual  beings  any  other  way  than  under  a 
corporeal  form ;  bodily  pains,  however  severe,  are  fre- 
quently overpowered  by  mental  pleasures ;  *  The  soul 
Is  beset  with  a  numerous  train  or  templationa  to  evil, 
which  arise  from  bodily  appetites.'— Blam. 


CORPOREAL,  MATERIAL. 


what 


Corporeal  is  properly  a  species  of  material'  , 
ever  Is  corporeal  h  material,  but  not  vies  versd.  Cor 
portal  respects  animate  bodies ;  material  is  used  for 
every  thing  which  can  act  on  the  senses,  animate  or 
inanimate.  The  world  contains  corporeal  beings  and 
consists  of  moiertel  mbetances ; 
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Grant  that  corporeal  b  the  human  mind, 

ti  must  have  parte  in  infinitum  join'd ; 

And  each  of  these  must  will,  perceive,  design, 

And  draw  confus'dly  in  n  dUTrent  line.— Jshtks. 
1  In  the  present  material  system  in  which  we  live,  and 
where  the  objects  that  lurround  us  are  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  examination  of  our  senses,  how  many 
things  occur  that  are  mysterious  and  unaccountable.*— 
Blair. 

CORPULENT,  STOUT,  LUSTY. 

Corpulent  from  corpus  the  body,  signifies  having 
fulness  of  body ;  oteut,  in  Dutch  etou,  is  no  doubt  a 
variation  of  the  German  stdtig  steady,  signifying  able 
to  stand,  solid,  firm ;  lusty,  in  German,  &c  lustig 
merry,  cheerful,  implies  here  a  vigorous  vtateof  body. 

Corpulent  respects  the  fleshy  sfate  of  the  body ;  stout 
respects  also  the  state  of  the  muscles  and  bones :  cor- 
pulence is  therefore  an  Incidental  property ;  stoutness 
to  a  natural  properly ;  corpulence  may  coine  upon  a 
person  according  to  circumstances;  *  Mallet's  stature 
was  diminutive,  not  he  was  regularly  formed ;  his  ap- 
pearance, till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable,  and 
be  suffered  it  to  want  Ao  recommendation  that  dress 
could  give  it'— Johnson.  Stoutness  is  the  natural 
make  of  the  body  which  is  born  with  us; 

Heuce  rose  the  Marsian  and  Sabellian  race, 

Strang  Umb'd  and  stout,  and  to  the  wars  inclined. 

Drtdbm. 
Corpulence  and  lustiness  are  both  occasioned  by  the 
state  of  the  health;  but  the  former  may  arise  from 
disease ;  the  latter  is  always  the  consequence  of  good 
health :  corpulence  consists  of  an  undue  proportion  of 
tat;  luetinees  consists  of  a  dae  and  full  proportion  of 
all  the  solids  In  the  body; 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty, 

For  in  my  yonth  I  never  did  apply 

Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood. 

8ba.ksmu.rb. 

LEAN,  MEAGRE. 
Leon  is  In  all  probability  connected  with  line,  lank, 
and  long,  signifying  that  which  is  simply  long  without 
any  other  dimension ;  meagre,  In  Latin  nxacer,  Greek 

Lean  denotes  want  of  fat;  meagre  want  of  flesh: 
what  is  lean  to  not  always  meagre;  but  nothing  can 
be  meagre  without  being  lean.    Brutes  as  well  as  men 
are  lean,  but  men  only  arc  said  to  be  meagre:  lean' 
ness  is  frequently  connected  with  the  temperament; 
moagreneee  is  the  consequence  of  starvation  and  dis- 
ease.   There  are  some  animals  by  nature  inclined  to 
be  lean ;  a  meagre  pale  visage  is  to  be  seen  perpetually 
in  the  haunts  of  vice  and  poverty ; 
Who  ambles  lime  withal 
With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin. 
And  with  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout, 
The  one  lacking  the  burthen  of  lean  and 
Wasteful  learning;  the  other  knowing  nor 
Burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury.— 8haxspiarb. 
So  thin,  so  ghastly  meagre,  and  so  wan, 
So  bare  of  flesh,  be  scarce  resembled  man. 

Daman, 


MEMBER,  LIMB. 

Member,  In  Latin  membrum,  probably  from  the 
Greek  ufpoc  a  part,  because  a  member  is  properly  a 
part ;  hmb  Is  connected  with  the  word  lame. 

Member  Is  a  general  term  applied  either  to  the  ani- 
mal body  or  to  other  bodies,  as  a  member  of  a  family, 
or  a  member  of  a  community:  limb  is  applicable  to 
animal  bodies;  limb  Is  therefore  a  species  of  member; 
for  every  limb  is  a  member,  but  every  member  is  not  a 
limb. 

The  members  of  the  body  comprehend  every  part 
which  is  capable  of  performing  a  distinct  office:  but 
the  limbs  are  those  jointed  membere  that  are  distin- 
guished from  the  head  and  the  body:  the  nose  and 
the  eyes  are  membere  but  not  limbe;  the  arms  and  legs 
are  properly  denominated  limbe ;  '  A  man's  limbe  (by 
which  lor  the  present  we  only  understand  those  man- 
tors  the  loss  of  which  only  amounts  to  mayhem  by  the 


common  law)  are  the  gifts  of  the  wise  Creator  to  ena- 
ble him  to  protect  himself  from  external  injuries.*— 
Blackstomb. 


ANIMAL,  BRUTE,  BEAST. 

Animal,  in  French  animal,  Latin  animal,  from  am- 
mo life,  signifies  the  thing  having  life;  brute  is  in 
French  brute,  Latin  emeus  dull,  Greek  paedrni,  Chat- 
dee  r0"O  foolishness ;  beast,  in  French  bite,  Latin 
beetta,  changed  from  boetoma,  Greek  Bocxfjfia  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  (S6ok<*  to  feed,  signifies  properly  the 
thing  that  feeds. 

Animal  is  the  generick,  brute  and  beast  are  the  spe- 
cifick  terms.  The  animal  is  the  thins  that  lives  and 
moves.  If  animal  be  considered  as  thinking,  willing, 
reflecting,  and  acting,  it  is  confined  in  its  signification 
to  the  human  species;  If  it  be  regarded  as  limited  in 
all  the  functions  which  mark  intelligence  and  will,  if 
it  be  divested  of  speech  and  reason,  it  belongs  to  Urn 
brute ;  if  animal  be  considered,  moreover,  as  to  its  ap- 
petites, independent  of  reason,  of  Its  destination,  and 
dependence  on  its  mental  i 


scends  to  the  beaeL 

Man  and  brute  are  opposed.  To  man  an  Immortal 
soul  Is  assigned ;  but  we  are  not  authorised  by  Scrip- 
ture to  extend  this  dignity  to  the  brutes.  "  The  brutes 
that  perish"  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  distinguishing  that 
part  of  the  animal  creation  from  the  superiour  order  of 
terrestrial  beings  who  are  destined  to  exist  in  a  future 
world.  Men  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  greater  degradation 
than  to  be  divested  of  their  particular  charactertoticka, 
and  classed  under  the  general  name  of  animal,  unless 
we  except  that  which  assigns  to  them  the  epithet  of 
brute  or  beast,  which,  as  designating  peculiar  atrocity 
of  conduct,  does  not  always  carry  with  it  a  reproach 
equal  to  the  Infamy  of  a  thing ;  the  perversion  of  th,» 
rational  faculty  is  at  ail  times  more  shocking  and  dis- 
graceful than  the  absence  of  it  by  nature ;  *  Some  would 
be  apt  to  say,  be  is  a  conjurer ;  for  he  has  found  that  a 
republlck  is  not  made  up  of  every  body  of  animate,  but 
Is  composed  of  men  only  and  not  of  horses.'— Stssls 
1  As  nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of  beings  as 
it  were  in  a  chain;  so  man  seems  to  be  placed  as  the 
middle  link  between  angels  and  brutes.'— Addisok. 
Whom  e'en  the  savage  beasts  had  spar'd  they  kill1  « 
And  strew'd  his  manned  limbs  about  the  field. 

Drydzx. 

SOUND,  TONE. 

Sound,  In  Latin  tonus,  and  tone,  in  Latin  tonus, 
may  probably  both  come  from  the  Greek  rtlw  to  stretch 
or  exert,  signifying  simply  an  exertion  of  the  voice ;  but 
I  should  rather  derive  sound  from  the  Hebrew  Tftp . 

Sound  is  that  which  issues  from  any  body,  so  as  to 
become  audible;  tone  is  a  species  of  eound,  which  is 
produced  from  particular  bodies:  the  sound  may  be 
accidental ;  we  may  hear  the  sounds  of  waters  or 
leaves,  of  animals  or  men :  tones  are  those  particular 
eounde  which  are  made  either  to  express  a  particular 
feeling,  or  to  produce  harmony;  a  sheep  will  cry  for 
its  lost  young  in  a  tone  of  distress;  an  organ  is  so 
formed  as  to  send  forth  the  most  solemn  tones  ;  '  The 
sounds  of  the  voice,  according  to  the  various  touches 
which  raise  them,  form  themselves  into  an  acute  or 
grave,  quick  or  alow,  loud  or  soft,  tone,'— Hennas. 

SMELL,  SCENT,  ODOUR,  PERFUME, 
FRAGRANCE. 

Smell  and  melt  are  in  all  probability  connected  to- 
gether, because  smells  arise  from  the  evnpoiation  of 
bodies ;  scent,  changed  from  eent,  comes  from  the  Latin 
eentio,  to  perceive  or  feel ;  odour,  In  Latin  odor,  comes 
from  eleo,  in  Greek  b%u  to  smell ;  perfume,  com- 
pounded of  per  or  pro  and  fumo  or  fumue  a  smoke  or 
vapour,  that  Is,  the  vapour  that  issues  forth ;  fragrance, 
in  Latin  fragrantia,  comes  from  fragro,  anciently 
frago.  that  to,  to  perfume  or  smell  like  the  fraga  cr 
strawberry. 

Smell  and  scent  are  said  either  of  that  which  re- 
ceives, or  that  which  gives  the  smeU;  the  odour,  the 
perfume,  and  fragrance  of  that  which  communicates 
the  smell.  In  the  first  case,  smell  to  said  generally  of 
all  living  things  without  dtotinction;  scent  to  said  only 
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of  such  animals  as  hav*  tbta  peculiar  faculty  of  tracing 
objects  by  their  smell:  some  persons  have  a  much 
quicker  smell  than  others,  and  some  hsve  an  acuter 
smell  of  particular  objects  than  they  have  of  things  in 
general :  dogs  are  remarkable  for  their  quickness  of 
scent,  by  which  they  can  trace  their  masters  and  other 
object*  at  an  Immense  distance:  other  animals  are 
gifted  whh  this  faculty  to  a  surprising  degree,  which 
serves  them  as  a  means  of  defence  against  their  ene- 
mies; 

Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent 

Dbmhak, 
In  the  second  case,  smell  Is  compared  with  odour, 
perfume,  snd  fragrance,  either  as  respects  the  objects 
communicating  the  smell,  or  the  nature  of  the  smell 
which  is  communicated.     Small  is  Indefinite  in  its 
se.ise,  and  universal  io  its  application ;  odour,  perfume, 
and  fragrance  are  species  of  smells :  every  object  is 
said  to  smell  which  acts  on  the  olfactory  nerves;  flow- 
ers, fruits,  woods,  earth,  water,  and  the  like,  have  a 
smell;  but  odour  is  said  of  that  which  to  artificial; 
the  perfume  snd  fragrance  of  that  which  is  natural : 
the  burning  of  things  produces  an  odour; 
So  flowers  are  gathered  to  adorn  a  grave, 
To  lose  their  freshness  among  bones  and  rottenness, 
And  have  their  odours  stifled  In  the  dust.— Rows. 
The  perfume  and  fragrance  arise  from  flowers  or 
aweei  smelling  herbs,  spices,  and  the  like.    The  terms 
smell  snd  odour  do  not  specify  the  exact  nature  of  that 
which  issues  from  bodies;  thsy  may  both  be  either 
pleasant  or  unpleasant ;  but  svull,  if  taken  in  certain 
connexions,  signifies  a  bad  emell,  and  odour  signifies 
that  which  is  sweet:  meat  which  is  kept  too  long  will 
have  a  smell,  that  is,  of  course*  a  bad  smell;  the  odours 
from  a  sacrifice  are  acceptable,  that  is,  the  sweet  odours 
ascend  to  heaven.    Perfume  is  properly  a  wide-spread- 
ing smell,  and  when  taken  without  any  epithet  signi- 
fies a  pleasant  emell; 
At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Boss  like  a  steam  of  rich  dtotill'd  perfume*. 

Milton. 
Program**  never  signifies  sny  thing  but  what  is  good ; 
It  is  the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  perfume:  the 
perfume  from  flowers  and  shrubs  is  as  grateful  to  one's 
sense  as  their  colours  aad  conformation  are  to  the  other ; 
Che  fragrance  from  groves  of  myrtle  and  orange  trees 
surpasses  the  beauty  of  their  fruits  or  foliage; 
Soft  vernal  fragrance  clothe  the  flow'ring  earth. 

Mason. 


TO  SOAK,  DRENCH,  STEEP. 

SoaJt  Is  a  variation  of  ruck;  drench  to  a  variation  of 
drink;  steep,  in  Saxon  sUapan,  etc.  from  the  Hebrew 
safes,  signifies  to  overflow  or  overwhelm. 

Tbe  idea  of  conununtcatlne;  or  receiving  a  liquid  Is 
common  to  these  terms.  We  soak  things  in  water 
when  we  wish  to  soften  them;  animals  are  drenched 
with  liquid  as  a  medicinal  operation.  A  person's 
clothes  are  eoaked  in  rain  when  the  water  has  pene- 
trated every  thread ;  he  himself  Is  dreneksd  in  the  rain 
when  It  has  penetrated  as  it  were  his  very  body: 
drench  therefore  in  this  case  only  expresses  the  idea  of 
souk  in  a  stronger  manner.  To  steep  is  a  species  of 
soaking employed  as  an  artificial  process;  to  soahm 
however  a  permanent  action  by  which  hard  things  are 
rendered  soft;  to  sleep  Is  a  temporary  action  by  which 
soft  bodies  become  penetrated  with  a  liquid :  thus  salt 
meat  requires  to  be  soaked;  fruits  are  sometimes 
steeped  in  brandy ; 

DrilTd  through  the  sandy  stratum,  every  way 
Tbe  waters  with  tbe  sandy  stratum  rise, 
And  clear  and  sweeten  as  they  soak  along. 

Thomson. 
And  deck  with  fVohfsl  trees  the  fields  around. 
And  with  refreshing  waters  drench  the  ground. 

Danes. 
O  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse !  How  have  I  flighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  In  forsjettuloess  1 

SMAomuti 


TASTE,  FLAVOUR,  RELISH,  SAVOUR. 

Taste  comes  from  tbe  Teutonics:  tests*  to  touch 
lightly,  and  signifies  either  the  organ  which  Is  easily 
affected,  or  the  act  of  discriminating  by  a  light  teach 
of  the  organ,  or  the  quality  of  tbe  object  which  afieess 
the  organ ;  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  ciosely  allied  to  tbe 
other  terms;  flavour  most  probably  comes  from  the 
Latin  flo  to  breathe,  signifying  tbe  rarefied  essence  of 
bodies  which  affect  the  organ  of  taste;  relish  Is  de- 
rived by  Minshew  from  reUtker  to  lick  again,  signify, 
ing  that  which  pleases  the  palate  so  as  to  tempt  to  a 
renewal  of  the  act  of  tasting ;  savour,  in  Latin  sapor 
and  sapio  to  smell,  taste,  or  be  sensible,  inost  probably 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  T\BV  the  mouth  or  palate, 
which  is  the  organ  of  taste. 

Taste  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite  of  all  these ; 
it  Is  applicable  to  every  object  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  organ  of  taste,  and  to  every  degree  and  manner  ha 
.which  tbe  organ  can  be  afiected:  some  things  are 
tasteless,  other  things  have  a  strong  taste,  and  others 
a  mixed  taste; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  dally  thanks  employ  I 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy.— AomsoK. 

Thu  flavour  to  the  predominating  taste,  and  conse- 
quently Is  applied  to  such  objects  as  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent kind  or  degree  of  taste ;  an  apple  may  not  eery 
have  tbe  general  lasts  of  apple,  but  also  a  flavour 
peculiar  to  Itself:  thejCaeear  Is  commonly  said  of  that 
which  is  good,  ss  a  fine  flavour,  a  deUcloos  flemeur ; 
but  it  may  designate  that  which  Is  not  always  agree- 
able, as  the  flavour  of  fish,  which  Is  unpleasant  hi 
things  that  do  not  admit  of  such  a  tests ;  •ThePhl- 
lippick  Islands  give  a  flavour  to  our  European  bowls.* 
— Addison.  The  relish  is  also  a  particular  taau ;  bat 
It  is  that  which  is  artificial,  In  distinction  from  tbe 
flavour,  which  may  be  tbe  natural  properly.  We  And 
the  flavour  such  as  it  hi;  we  give  the  relish  such  as  it 
should  be,  or  we  wish  it  to  be :  milk  and  butter  receive 
a  flavour  from  tbe  nature  of  the  food  with  which  the 
cow  to  supplied ;  sauces  are  used  in  order  to  give  a 
relUh  to  the  food  that  is  ' 


I  love  tbe  people, 
But  do  not  tike  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes, 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause.— Snaxspxaaa. 
Savour  is  a  term  in  lees  frequent  use  than  the  others, 
but,  agreeable  to  the  Latin  derivation,  it  to  employed 
to  designate  that  which  smells  as  well  as  testes,  a 
sweet  smelling  savour  ; 

The  pleasant  savour*  smell 
"     "  "  "methougnt 


So  qulcken'd  appetite,  that  I 
Gould  not  but  fasts.— Miltok 


So  likewise,  in  tbe  moral  application,  a  man's  actions 
or  expressions  may  be  said  to  savour  of  vanity.  Taste 
and  relish  may  be  moreover  compared  as  the  act  of 
persons :  we  tasts  whatever  affects  our  taste;  but  we 
relish  that  only  which  pleases  our  fasts;  we  taste 
fruits  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad ;  we  relish  fruits  as  a  dessert,  or  st  certain  seasons 
of  the  day.  So  likewise,  in  the  moral  application,  we 
have  a  relish  for  books,  for  learning,  for  society,  and 
the  like. 


PALATE,  TASTE. 
Palate.  In  Latin  palatum,  comes  either  from  the 
Greek  raw  to  eat,  or,  which  to  more  probable,  from  the 
Etruscan  word  farlantum,  signifying  the  roof  or  arch 
of  Heaven,  or,  by  an  extended  application,  the  roof  of 
the  mouth ;  tasts  comes  from  the  German  fasten  to 
touch  lightly,  because  the  sense  of  tasU  requires  bat 
tbe  slightest  touch  to  excite  It. 
Palate  to.  in  an  improper  sense,  employed  for  taste, 
cause  It  to  the  seat  of  fasts ;  but  tests  Is  never  em- 
ployed for  palate;  a  person  Is  said  to  have  a  nice 
palate  when  be  Is  nice  in  what  he  eats  or  drinks;  but  J 
his  taste  extends  to  all  matters  of  sense,  as  web  as 
those  which  are  mteOeotual ; 

No  fruit  wkpaleU  courts,  or  flow'r  our  smell 
fsvnm 
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SIS 


A  nan  of  Costs,  or  of  a  nice  taste,  conveys  much  more 
•s  a  characteristic*,  than  a  man  of  a  nice  palate:  the 
Ibrmer  is  said  only  in  a  good  sense;  bat  the  latter  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  epicure; 
In  more  exalted  joys  to  fix  our  tost*, 
And  wean  us  from  delights  that  cannot  last 

JxNTNS. 

INSIPID,  DULL,  FLAT. 
A  want  of  spirit  in  the  moral  sense  is  designated  by 
these  epithets,  which  borrow  their  figurative  meaning 
from  different  properties  in  nature:  the  taste  is  refer- 
red to  in  the  word  insipid,  from  the  Latin  sapio  to 
taste;  the  properties  of  colours  are  considered  under 
the  word  dull  (v.  Dull) ;  the  property  of  surface  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  word /at  (v.  Flat).  As  the  want  of 
flavour  in  any  meat  constitutes  it  insipid,  and  renders 
it  worthless}  so  does  the  want  of  mind  or  character  in 
a  man  render  him  equally  insipid,  and  devoid  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristic*  of  his  nature:  as  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  colours  consist  in  their  brigbtr 
nets,  and  the  absence  of  this  essential  property!  which 
constitutes  dulness,  renders  them  uninteresting  objects 
to  the  eye,  so  the  want  of  spirit  in  a  moral  composition, 
which  constitutes  its  dulness.  deprives  it  at  the  same 
time  of  that  ingredient  which  should  awaken  attention: 
aa  in  the  natural  world  objects  are  either  elevated  or 
/at.  so  in  the  moral  world  the  spirits  are  either  raised 
or  depressed,  and  such  moral  representations  as  are 
calculated  to  raise  the  spirits  are  termed  spirited, 
while  those  which  tail  in  this  object  are  termed  pu. 
An  insipid  writer  is  without  sentiment  of  any  kind  or 
degree ;  a  dull  writer  fails  in  vivacity  and  vigour  of 
sentiment;  a  flat  performance  Is  wanting  In  the  pro- 
perty of  provoking  mirth,  which  should  be  its  peculiar 
Ingredient;  *  To  a  covetous  man  ail  other  things  but 
wealth  are  vustptdS— -Sooth. 
But  yet  beware  of  councils  when  too  full, 
Number  makes  long  disputes  and  graveneas  dulL 

DXNHAK. 

The  senses  are  disgusted  with  their  old  entertain- 
ments, and  existence  turns  fiat  and  insipid.'— Gaova. 

FEAST,  BANQUET,  CAROUSAL,  ENTER- 
TAINMENT, TREAT. 

As  feasts,  in  the  religious  sense,  from  festus.  are 
always  days  of  leisure,  and  frequently  of  public*  re- 


joicing, this  word  has  been  applied  to  any  social  meal 
for  the  purposes  of  pleasure :  this  is  the  idea  common 
to  the  signification  of  all  these  words,  of  which  feast 


seems  to  be  the  most  general;  and  for  all  of  which  it 
may  frequently  be  substituted,  although  they  have 
each  a  distinct  application :  feast  conveys  the  idea 
merely  of  enjoyment:  bo\quet  is  a  splendid  feast,  at- 
tended with  pomp  and  state ;  it  is  a  term  of  noble  use, 
particularly  adapted  to  poetry  and  the  high  style :  co- 
reused,  in  French  carouse,  in  German  gerdusch,  or 
rauseh  intoxication,  from  ransdken  to  intoxicate,  is  a 
drunken  feast:  entertainment  and  treat  convey  the 
idea  of  hospitality. 

A  feast  may  be  given  ey  princes  or  their  subjects, 
by  nobifHy  or  commonalty ; 

New  purple  hangings  clothe  the  palace  walla. 

And  sumptuous  f  easts  are  made  In  splendid  halls. 

Darns*. 
The  banouet  Is  confined  to  men  of  high  estate ;  and 
more  commonly  spoken  of  in  former  times,  when  ranks 
and  distinctions  were  less  blended  than  they  are  at 
present:  the  dinner  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
annually  gives  Is  properly  denominated  a  feast;  the 
mode  in  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  received  the  French 
ambassadors  might  entitle  every  meal  he  gave  to  be 
denominated  a  banquet ; 

With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends, 

The  pawns  lengthen'd  till  the  sun  descends.— Pope. 
A  feast  supposes  Indulgence  of  the  appetite,  both  in 
eating  and  drinking,  but  not  Intemperateiy :  a  carousal 
is  confined  mostly  to  drinking,  and  that  for  the  most 
part  to  an  excess; 

This  game,  these  carousals,  Ascanius  taught, 

And,  building  Alba,  to  the  Latins  brought. 

Dftvvar. 


addison.  a  nooteman  may  give  a  treat  to  bis  sf 
vants.  his  tenants,  his  tradespeople,  or  the  poor  of  1 
neighbourhood;  '  I  do  not  insist  that  you  spread  yo 
table  with  so  unbounded  a  profusion  as  to  tarnish  o 


A  feast,  therefore,  is  always  a  good  thing,  unless  it 
ends  in  a  carousal :  a  feast  may  be  given  by  one  or 
many,  at  private  or  publkk  expense;  but  an  entertain- 
ment and  a  treat  are  altogether  personal  acts,  and  the 
terms  are  never  used  but  In  relation  to  the  agent*: 
every  entertainment  is  &  feast  as  far  as  respects  enjoy- 
ment at  a  social  board;  but  no  feast  Is  an  entertain- 
ment unless  there  be  some  individual  who  specifically 
Kovides  for  the  entertainment  of  others :  we  may  all 
partakers  of  a  feast,  but  we  are  guests  at  an  enter- 
tainment ;  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast  is  not  strictly  an 
entertainment,  although  tbat  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
properly  so :  an  entertainment  is  given  between  friends 
and  equals,  to  keep  alive  the  social  affections ;  a  treat 
Is  given  by  way  of  favour  to  those  whom  one  wishes 
to  oblige:  a  nobleman  provides  an  entertainment  for  a 

Krticular  party  whom  he  has  invited ;  •  I  could  not 
t  smile  at  the  account  tbat  was  yesterday  given  me 
of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who,  being  invited  to  an 
entertainment,  though  he  was  not  used  to  drink,  had 
not  the  confidence  to  refuse  his  glass  In  his  turn.*— 

Addison.    A  nobleman  may  give  a  treat  to  bis  ser- 
......  .  -Wp 

i     y°ur 

profusion  as  to  tarnish  out 
a  splendid  treat  with  the  remains.'— Melmoth  (La- 
tere of  Cicero). 

Feast,  entertainment,  and  treat  are  taken  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  to  express  other  pleasures  besides  those 
of  the  table:  feast  retains  its  signification  of  a  vivid 
pleasure,  such  as  voluptuaries  derive  from  delicious 
viands ;  entertainment  and  treat  retain  the  idea  of 
being  granted  by  way  of  courtesy :  we  speak  of  a  thing 
as  being  a  feast  or  high  delight;  '  Seattle  is  the  only 
author  1  know,  whose  critical  and  philosophical  re- 
searches are  diversified  and  embellished  by  a  poetical 
imagination,  that  makes  even  the  driest  subject  and  the 
leanest  a  feast  for  an  epicure  in  books.'— Cowraa. 
And  of  a  person  contributing  to  one's  entertainment, 
or  giving  one  a  treat;  'Let  us  consider  to  whom  we 
are  Indebted  for  ail  these  entertainmenU  of  sense.'— 
Avnisoa. 

Smg  my  praise  in  strain  sublime, 
Treat  not  me  with  doggerel  rhyme.— 8wrrr 
To  an  envious  man  the  sight  of  wretchedness,  In  a 
once  prosperous  rival,  is  el  feast;  to  a  benevolent  mind 
the  spectacle  of  an  afflicted  man  relieved  and  com- 
forted hi  a  feast;  to  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  an  easy  access  to  a  well-stocked  library  is 
a  continual  feast:  men  of  a  happy  temper  give  and 
receive  entertainment  with  eqoaf  facility;  they  afford 
entertainment  to  their  guests  by  the  easy  cheerfulness 
which  they  Impart  to  every  thing  around  them ;  (hey 
In  like  manner  derive  entertainment  from  every  thing 
they  see,  or  hear,  of  observe ;  a  treat  is  given  ot  re- 
ceived only  on  particular  occasions;  It  depends  on  the 
relative  circumstances  and  tastes  of  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver; to  one  of  a  musical  turn  one  may  give  a  treat 
by  Inviting  him  to  a  musical  party ;  and  to  one  of  an 
intelligent  turn  it  will  be  equally  a  treat  to  be  of  the 
party  which  consists  of  the  enlightened  and  con 
veraible. 


FARE,  PROVISION. 

Fare,  from  the  German  f  oaten  to  go  or  be,  signifies 
In  general  the  condition  or  thing  that  comes  to  one  • 
provision,  from  provide,  signifies  the  thing  provided  for 
one. 

These  terms  are  alike  employed  for  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  and  may  either  be  used  In  the  limited 
sense  for  the  food  one  procures,  or  in  general  for  what 
ever  Js  necessary  or  convenient  to  be  procured :  to  Mr* 
term  fare  is  annexed  the  Idea  of  accident;  provision 
includes  tbat  of  design :  a  traveller  on  the  continent 
must  frequently  be  contented  with  humble  fare,  unless 
he  has  the  precaution  of  carrying  his  provisions  with 
him; 

This  night  at  least  with  me  forget  your  care, 

Chesnuts,  and  curds,  and  cream  shall  be  your  few* 

Dams*. 

The  winged  nation  wanders  through  the  skies, 

And  o*er  the  plains  and  shady  forest  fifes ; 

They  breed,  they  brood,  Instruct,  and  educate. 

And  make  prevision  for  the  future  state.— Damn* 
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FOOD,  DIET,  REGIMEN. 

Food  signifies  the  thing  which  one  feeds  upon,  in 
Saxon  fade.  Low  German  ftda  or  fdder,  Greek  06ruv ; 
diet  comes  from  iiatrdu  to  live  medicinally,  signifying 
any  particular  mode  of  living;  regimen,  in  Latin  re- 
gimen,(r*m  re?*  to  regulate,  signifies  a  system  or 
practice  by  rule. 

All  these  terms  refer  to  our  living,  or  that  by  which 
we  live :  food  fa  here  the  general  term ;  tho  others  are 
snechlck.  Food  specifies  no  circumstance:  whatever 
to  taken  to  maintain  lift  Is  food;  diet  is  properly  a 
prescribed  or  regular  food.  It  is  the  hard  lot  of  some 
among  the  poor  to  obtain  with  difficulty  food  and 
clothing  for  themselves  and  their  families;  an  atten- 
tion to  the  diet  of  children  Is  an  important  branch  of 
their  early  education;  their  diet  can  scarcely  be  too 
simple :  no  one  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  his  food  who 
is  uot  In  a  good  state  of  health ;  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  a  healthy  population  where  there  Is  a  spare  and 
unwholesome  diet,  attended  with  hard  labour. 

Food  is  a  term  applicable  to  all  living  creatures,  and 
•too  used  figuratively  for  what  serves  to  nourish; 
IT*  poison  of  other  states  (that  In,  bankruptcy) 
sj  the  food  of  the  new  rcpublick.'— Buau.  Vut  la 
*  lyed  only  with  regard  to  human  beings  who  make 
t  of  their  food  t  corn  is  as  much  the  natural  food 
i  animals  as  of  men ;  the  diet  of  the  peasantry 

_ i  mostly  of  bread,  milk,  and  vegetables;  'The 

diet  of  men  In  a  state  of  nature  must  have  been  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  vegetable  kind.'— Bunn. 

Diet  and  regimen  are  both  particular  modes  of 
living ;  but  the  former  respects  the  quality  of  food ;  the 
latter  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality :  diet  Is  confined 
to  modes  of  taking  nourishment ;  regimen  often  re- 
spects the  abstinence  from  foody  bodily  exercise,  and 
whatever  may  conduce  to  health :  diet  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  an  Immediate  prescription  from  a  phy- 
sician, and  during  the  period  of  sickness;  regimen 
commonly  forms  a  regular  part  of  a  man's  system  of 
living:  diet  Is  in  certain  cases  of  such  importance  for 
the  restoration  of  a  patient  that  a  single  deviation  may 
defeat  the  best  medicine ;  ft  is  the  misfortune  of  some 
people  to  be  troubled  with  diwases,  from  which  they 
cannot  get  any  exemption  but  by  observing  a  strict  re- 
gimen; *  Prolongation  of  life  \»  milter  to  be  expected 
from  stated  diet*  than  from  am  common  regimen."— 
Bacon.  '  I  shall  always  be  able  to  entertain  a  friend  of 
a  philosophical  regimen.'— BurnTon*. 


FEMALE,  FEMININE,  EFFEMINATE. 

Female  la  said  of  the  sex  itself,  and  feminine  of  the 
sharacteristicks  of  the  sex.  Female  is  opposed  to  male, 
feminine  to  masculine. 

In  the  female  character  we  expect  to  find  that  which 
is  feminine.  The  female  dress,  manners,  and  habits 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  essayists,  from  the 
time  of  Addison  to  the  present  period ; 

Once  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant  bends, 
To  prayers  and  mean  submissions  she  descends; 
No  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried, 
Nor  counsels  unexplor'd,  before  she  died. 

DaYDBH. 

The  feminine  Is  natural  to  the  female;  the  effemi- 
nete  is  unnatural  to  the  male.    A  feminine  air  and 
voice,  which  is  truly  grateful  to  the  observer  in  the  one 
sex,  is  an  odious  mark  of  effeminacy  in  the  other. 
Beauty  and  delicacy  are  feminine  properties ; 
Her  heav'nly  form 
Angelick :  but  more  soft  and  feminine 
■Her  graceful  Innocence.— Miltow. 
'Robustness  and  vigour  are  masculine  properties ;  the 
former  therefore  when  discovered  in  a  man  entitle 
him  to  the  epithet  of  effeminate ;  '  Our  martial  an- 
cestors, like  some  of  their  modern  successors,  had  no 
other  amusement  ("but  hunting;  to  entertain  their 
vacant  hours;  despising  all  arts    as  effeminate.'— 
Bl&ckstoitc. 

GENDER,  BEX. 

Gender,  in  Latin  genua,  signifies  properly  a  genua 

or  kind ;  sex,  in  French  eexe, Latin  eexne,  comes  from 

the  Greek  &£ic  signifying  ihe  habit  or  nature.    The 

gender  Is  that  distinction  lu  words  which  marks  the 


distinction  of  eex  In  things;  there  are  therefore  tfcre 
gender;  but  only  two  aexee.  By  the  inflections  of 
words  are  denoted  whether  things  are  of  this  or  thai 
eex,  or  of  no  eex.  The  gendere,  therefore,  are  divided 
in  grammar  Into  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter;  and 
animals  are  divided  into  male  and  female  eex. 

GOLD,  GOLDEN. 
These  terms  are  both  employed  as  epithets,  but  grnet 
is  the  substantive  used  in  com  pew  i  lion,  and  golden  the 
adjective,  in  ordinary  use.  The  former  is  strictly  ap- 
plied to  the  metal  of  which  the  thing  is  made,  as  a 
gold  cup,  or  a  gold  coin ;  but  the  latter  to  whatever  ap- 
pertains to  gold,  whether  properly  or  figuratively:  as 
the  golden  Eon,  the  golden  crown,  ibe  golden  age,  or  a 
golden  harvest 


COOL,  COLD,  FRIGID. 


analogy  is  strictly  preserved.    Cool  I 

specie  the  passions  and  the  affections ;  cold  only  with 

regard  to  the  affections ;  frigid  only  in  regard  to  the 

inclinations. 

With  regard  to  the  passions,  cool  designates  a  free- 
dom from  agitation,  which  is  a  desirable  quality 
Ooolneee  in  a  time  of  danger,  and  eoolneee  in  an  argu 
mem,  are  alike  commendable. 

As  esoland  cold  respect  the  affections,  the  tool  is  op- 
posed to  the  friendly,  the  cold  to  the  warm-hearted,  the 
frigid  to  the  animated ;  the  former  is  but  a  degree  of 
the  latter.  A  reception  is  said  to  be  cool ;  an  embrace 
to  be  cold;  a  sentiment  frigid.  Cosiness  b an  enemy 
to  social  enjoyments;  celdneee  h  na  enemy  to  every 
moral  virtue;  frigidity  destroys  all  force  of  character. 
Coolneee  is  engendered  by  circumstances ;  it  supposes 
the  previous  existence  of  warmth  ;  celdneee  lies  often 
in  the  temperament,  or  is  engendered  by  habit;  it  is 
always  something  vicious ;  frigidity  is  occasional,  and 
is  always  a  defect  Trifling  differences  produce  coot- 
nest  sometimes  between  the  best  friends ;  •  The  Jealous 
man's  disease  is  of  so  malignant  a  nature,  that  it  con* 
verts  all  it  takes  into  its  own  nourishment  A  coed  be- 
haviour is  Interpreted  as  an  Instance  of  aversion  :  a 
fond  one  raise*  his  suspicions.'- Addisoh.  Trade 
sometimes  engenders  a  cold  calculating  temper  tn  some 
minds;  'It  is  wondrous  that  a  man  can  get  over  the 
natural  existence  and  possession  of  his  own  mind,  r- 


fttr  as  to  take  delight  either  in  paying  or  receiving  cold 
and  repeated  civilities.*— Stxklb.  Those  who  are  re- 
markable for  apathy  will  often  express  themselves 
with  frigid  Indifference  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects ;  'The  religion  of  the  moderns  abounds  in  topicks 
bo  incomparably  noble  and  exalted,  as  might  kindle  the 
flames  of  genuine  oratory  in  the  moat  frigid  and  bar 
ren  genius?— Whartox. 

CHILL,  COLD. 
Chill  and  cold  are  but  variations  of  the  same  wont, 
In  German  halt,  dec. 

Chill  expresses  less  than  cold,  that  la  to  say,  h  ex- 
presses  a  degree  of  cold.  The  weather  is  often  chili? 
in  summer ;  but  It  to  cold  in  winter. 

We  speak  of  taking  the  chill  off  water  when  the  cold 
is  In  part  removed  ;  and  of  a  chill  running  through  the 
frame  when  the  cold  begins  to  penetrate  the  frame  that 
Is  tn  a  state  of  warmth ; 

When  men  once  reach  their  autumn,  fickle  Joys 
Fall  off  apace,  as  yellow  leaves  from  trees; 
Till  left  quite  naked  of  their  happiness, 
In  the  chill  blasts  of  winter  they  expire. 

YODHW 

( Thus  ease  after  torment  is  pleasure  for  a  time,  and  we 
are  very  agreeably  recruited  when  the  body,  chilled 
with  the  weather,  is  gradually  recovering  its  natural 
tepidity ;  but  the  joy  ceases  when  we  have  forgot  the 

Cold.'— JoHMBOlf. 

TO  STAIN,  SOIL,  SULLY,  TARNISH. 
Stain,  v.  Blemirh;  soil  and  sully,  from  ami  dirt, sig- 
nify to  smear  with  dirt;  tarniek  in  French  terner 
couies  nrobabiv  from  the  Latin  tera  to  bruise 
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All  these  terms  Imply  the  act  of  diminishing  the 
brightneoi  of  an  object;  bat  the  term  stain  denote* 
something  grosser  than  the  other  terms,  and  is  applied 
to  lnferiour  objects:  things  which  are  not  remarkable 
for  purity  or  brightness  may  be  stained,  ua  hands  when 
stotnstf  with  blood,  or  a  wall  stained  with  chalk ; 
Thou,  rather  than  thy  Justice  should  be  statnea\ 
Didst  stain  the  cross.— Youro. 
Nothing  Is  sullied  or  tonus***',  but  what  has  some  In- 
trlnsick  value ;  a  fine  picture  or  piece  of  writing  may 
be  easily  soiled  by  a  touch  of  the  finger;  *I  cannot 
eodu.-e  to  be  mistaken,  or  suffer  my  purer  affections  to 
be  soiled  with  the  odious  attributes  or  covetousness  and 
ambitious    falsehood. '—Lord   Wkhtworth.     ~"*ie 
finest  glass  is  the  soonest  tarnished:  hence,  in  the 
moral  application,  a  roan's  life  may  be  stained  by  the 
commission  of  some  gross  immorality :  his  honour  may 
be  sullied,  or  his  glory  tarnished; 
Oaths  would  debase  the  dignity  of  virtue, 
Else  I  could  swear  by  him,  toe  power  who  clothed 
The  sun  with  light,  and  gave  yon  starry  host 
Their  chaste,  unsullied  lustre.— Frarcis. 
•  1  am  not  now  what  I  once  was ;  for  since  I  parted 
from  thee  fate  has  tarnished  my  glories.'— Trafp. 

TO  SMEAR,  DAUB. 

To  smear  Is  literally  to  do  over  with  smear,  in  Saxon 
setsr,  German  schmeer,  in  Greek/iftpof  asalve.  To  daub, 
from  do  and  ub  noer  over,  signifies  literally  to  do  over 
with  any  thing  unseemly,  or  in  an  unsightly  manner. 

To  smear  in  the  literal  sense  is  applied  to  such  sub- 
stances as  may  be  rubbed  like  grease  over  a  body ;  if 
■aid  of  grease  itself  It  may  be  proper,  as  coachmen 
smear  the  coach  wheels  with  tar  or  grease;  but  if  said 
of  any  thing  else  it  Is  an  improper  action,  and  tends  to 
disfigure,  as  children  smear  their  hands  with  ink,  or 
smear  their  clothes  with  dirt  To  smear  and  daub  are 
both  actions  which  tend  to  disfigure ;  but  we  smear  by 
means  of  rubbing  over ;  we  daub  by  rubbing,  throw- 
ing, or  any  way  covering  over :  thus  a  child  smears 
the  window  with  his  finger,  or  he  daubs  the  wall  with 
dirt  By  a  figurative  application,  smear  is  applied  to 
bad  writing,  and  daub  to  bad  painting :  indifferent  wri- 
ters who  wish  to  excel  are  fond  of  retouching  their  let- 
ters until  they  make  their  performance  a  sad  smear  j 
bad  artists,  who  are  injudicious  in  the  use  bf  their 
pencil,  load  their  paintings  with  colour,  and  convert 
them  into  daubs. 


MOISTURE,  HUMIDITY,  DAMPNESS. 

Moisture,  from  the  French  moite  moist,  Is  probably 
zontrueted  from  the  Latin  humidus,  from  which  hu- 
midity Is  immediately  derived ;  dampness  comes  from 
the  German  damp/  a  vapour. 

Moisture  is  used  in  general  to  express  any  small  de- 
gree of  infusion  of  a  liquid  into  a  body ;  humidity  is 
employed  scientifically  to  describe  the  state  of  having 
any  portion  of  such  liquid :  hence  we  speak  of  the 
moisture  of  n  table,  the  moisture  of  paper,  or  the 
moisture  of  a  floor  that  has  been  wetted ;  but  of  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  or  of  a  wall  that  has  contracted 
moisture  of  itself.  Dampnees  is  that  species  of  moist- 
ure that  arises  from  the  gradual  contraction  of  a  liquid 
In  bodies  capable  of  retaining  it;  In  this  manner  a 
cellar  is  damp*  or  llneu  that  has  lain  long  by  may 
becMne  damp; 

The  plumy  people  streak  ihelr  wings  with  oil, 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off. 

Tbomsoh. 
Now  from  the  town 

Burled  In  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noisome  dampsy 

Oft  let  sue  wander.— Tbomsor. 

NASTY,  FILTHY,  FOUL. 
Jfafity  is  connected  with  nauseous,  and  the  German 
nass  wet;  filth*  and  foul  are  variations  from  the 
Greek  <bat>\o{. 

The  idea  of  dirtiness  Is  common  to  these  terms,  but 
in  different  degrees,  and  with  different  modifications. 
Whatever  dirt  to  offensive  to  any  of  the  senses,  renders 
that  tning  nasty  which  is  soiled  with  It:  the  filthy  ex- 
"i  the  »««(?,  not  only  In  the  quantity  but  in  the 


offensive  quality  of  the  dirt;  and  the  /ml  exceeds  the 
JUthy  in  the  same  proportion ; 
We  look  behind,  then  view  bis  shaggy  beard, 
His  clothes  were  tagg'd  with  thorns,  and  filth  his 
limbs  besuiear'if— Drydrr. 

Only  our  foe 
Tempting  afiron*  us  with  bis  foul  esteem. 

Milton. 

DREGS,  SEDIMENT,  DROSS,  SCUM,  REFUSE. 
Dregs,  from  the  German  dreck  dirt,  signifies  the  dirty 
pan  which  separates  from  a  liquor;  sediment,  from 
sedeo  to  sit,  signifies  that  which  settles  at  the  bottom; 
dress  n  probably  but  a  variation  of  dregs ;  scum,  from 
the  German  eehaum,  signifies  the  same  as  foam  or 
froth,  or  that  which  rises  on  the  surface  of  any  liquor: 
refuse  signifies  literally  that  which  is  refused  or  thrown 
away. 

AU  these  terms  designate  the  worthless  part  of  any 
body ;  but  drege  is  taken  in  a  worse  sense  than  sedi- 
ment: for  the  dregs  are  that  which  is  altogether  of  no 
valne ;  but  the  sediment  may  sometimes  form  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  body.  The  dregs  are  mostly  a  sedi- 
ment in  liquors,  but  many  things  are  a  sediment  which 
are  not  drege.  After  the  dregs  are  taken  away,  there 
will  frequently  remain  a  sediment ;  the.  dregs  are  com- 
monly the  corrupt  part  which  separates  from  compound 
liquids,  ss  wine  or  beer;  the  sediment  consists  of  the 
heavy  particles  which  belong  to  all  simple  liquids,  not 
excepting  water  itself.  The  dregs  and  sediment  sepa- 
rate of  themselves,  but  the  scum  and  dross  are  forced 
out  by  a  process ;  the  former  from  liquids,  and  the  latter 
from  solid  bodies  rendered  liquid  or  otherwise. 

Refuse,  as  its  derivation  implies,  is  always  said  of 
that  which  Is  intentionally  separated  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  agrees  with  the  former  terms  only  Inasmuch 
as  they  express  what  is  worthless. 

Of  these  terms,  dregs,  scum,  and  refuse  admit  like- 
wise of  a  figurative  application.    The  dregs  and  seam 
of  the  people  are  the  corruptest  part  of  any  society ; 
and  the  refuse  is  that  which  is  most  worthless  and  unfit 
for  a  respectable  community;  'Epitomes  of  history 
are  the  corruptions  and  moths  that  have  fretted  and 
corroded  many  sound  and  excellent  bodies  of  history 
and  reduced  them  to  base  and  unprofitable  dregs.'— 
Bacon.    *  For  it  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment 
at  the  bottom  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water.'— 
South.    'For  the  composition  too,  I  admit  the  Alge- 
rine  community  resemble  that  of  France,  being  formed 
out  of  the  very  scum,  scandal,  disgrace,  and  pest  of  the 
Turkish  Asia/— Burks. 
Now  cast  your  eyes  around,  while  I  dissolve 
The  mist  and  film  that  mortal  eyes  involve : 
Purge  from  your  sight  the  dress,  and  make  you  sec 
The  shape  of  each  avenging  deity.— Drydbn . 
Next  of  his  men  and  ships  he  makes  review, 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew ; 
Down  with  the  falling  stream  the  refuse  run 
To  raise  with  Joyful  news  his  drooping  son. 

Drvdrx. 

TO  GLOSS,  VARNISH,  PALLIATE. 
Glass  and  varnish  are  figurative  terms,  whltn 
borrow  their  signification  from  the  act  of  rendering  the 
outer  surface  of  any  physical  object  shining.  To  gloss , 
which  is  connected  with  to  glaze,  is  to  give  a  gloss  or 
brightness  to  any  thing  by  means  of  friction,  as  in  the 
case  of  Japan  or  mahogany:  to  varnish  is  to  give  an 
artificial  gloss,  by  means  of  applying  a  foreign  sub- 
stance. Hence,  in  the  figurative  use  of  the  terms,  to 
{ floss  Is  to  put  the  best  face  upon  a  thing  by  various 
ittle  distortions  and  artifices ;  but  to  varnish  is  to  do 
the  Bame  thing  by  means  of  direct  falsehood ;  to  pal* 
Kate,  which  likewise  signifies  to  give  the  best  possible 
outside  to  a  thing  (v.  To  extenuate),  requires  still  less 
artifice  than  either.  One  glosses  over  that  which  is 
bad,  by  giving  It  a  soft  name :  as  when  a  man's  vices 
are  glossed  over  with  the  name  of  indiscretion,  or  a 
man's  mistress  Is  termed  his  good  friend ;  '  If  a  Jealous 
man  once  finds  a  false  gloss  put  upon  any  single  action 
he  quickly  suspects  all  the  rest.'— Aodisor.  One  var- 
nishes a  bad  character  by  ascribing  good  motives  tc 
hto  bad  actions,  by  withholding  many  facts  that  are  is 
his  discredit,  and  fabricating  other  circumstances  in  hi 
favour  an  unvarnished  tale  contains  nothing  but  lb 
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ample  truth;  the  vvmuiai  tale  on  the  other  bend 
eonMne  e  great  mixture  of  falsehood ;  the  French  ac- 
count* of  their  victoria  in  the  time  of  the  revolution 
were  meetly  vanushsd; 

The  welting  lean  stood  ready  for  command, 
And  now  they  flow  to  vomu*  the  mice  tale. 

Rowi. 
To  palliate  Is  to  diminish  the  magnitude  of  an  oflence, 
by  making  an  excuse  In  favour  of  the  offender ;  as 
when  an  act  of  theft  is  palliated  by  considering  the 
starving  condition  of  the  thief;  «A  man's  bodily  de- 
fects should  give  him  occasion  to  exert  a  noble  spirit, 
and  to  paUiats  those  imperfections  which  are  not  in 
his  power,  by  those  perfections  which  are.'— Annuo*. 


CLOAK,  MASK,  BLIND,  VEIL. 

These  are  figurative  terms,  expressive  of  different 
modes  of  intentionally  keeping  something  from  the 
view  of  others.  They  are  borrowed  from  those  fami- 
liar object*  which  serve  similar  purposes  in  common 
Hfe.  Cloak  and  mask  express  figuratively  and  pro- 
perly more  than  blind  or  vetf.  The  two  former  keep 
the  whole  object  out  of  sight ;  the  two  latter  only  par- 
tially intercept  the  view.  In  this  figurative  sense  they 
are  ell  employed  for  a  bad  purpose. 

The  cloak,  the  sums,  ana  the  blind  serve  to  deceive 
others ;  the  veil  serves  to  deceive  one's  self. 

The  whole  or  any  part  of  a  character  may  be  con- 
cealed by  a  blind}  a  part,  though  not  the  whole,  may 
be  concealed  by  a  mask.  A  blind  Is  not  only  em- 
ployed to  conceal  the  character  but  the  conduct  or  pro- 
ceedings. We  carry  a  cloak  and  a  mas*  about  with 
us ;  but  a  blind  Is  somethinc  external 

The  cloak,  ao  the  external  garment,  b  the  most  con- 
venient of  an  coverings  for  entirely  keeping  concealed 
what  we  do  not  wish  to  be  seen ;  a  good  outward  de- 
portment serves  as  a  deak  to  conceal  a  bad  charac- 
ter:  *  When  this  severity  of  manners  is  hypocritical, 
and  assumed  as  a  cloak  to  secret  Indulgence,  it  Is  one 
of  the  worst  prostitutions  of  religion.'— Burn.  A 
mask  only  hides  the  face;  a  mask  therefore  serves  to 
conceal  only  ss  much  us  words  and  looks  can  effect; 

Thou  art  no  ruffian,  who,  beneath  the  mask 

Of  social  commerce,  com'*  to  rob  their  wealth. 
Thomson. 
A  blind  is  intended  to  shut  out  the  right  and  prevent 
observation;  whatever,  therefore,  conceals  the  real 
truth,  and  prevents  suspicion  by  a  false  exteriour.  is  a 
blind;  *  Those  who  are  bountiful  to  crimes  will  be 
rigid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service.  Their  penary 
In  even  held  out  as  a  blind  and  cover  to  their  prodi- 
gality.1— Burku.  A  veil  prevents  a  person  from  seeing 
as  well  as  being  seen;  whatever,  therefore,  obscures 
the  mental  sight  acts  as  a  veU  to  the  mind's  eye;  *  As 
soon  as  that  mysterious  veil  whieh  covers  futurity  was 
lifted  up,  all  the  gayety  of  Ufa  would  dlssppear ;  Its 
flattering  hopes,  its  pleasing  illusions  would  vanish, 
and  nothing  but  vanity  and  sadness  remain.1— Ruin. 

Religion  may  unfortunately  serve  to  cloak  the  worst 
of  purposes  and  the  worst  of  characters :  its  importance, 
In  the  eyes  of  all  men,  makes  It  the  most  effectual  pass- 
port to  their  countenance  end  sanction;  and  Its  ex- 
ternal observances  render  it  the  most  convenient  mode 
of  presenting  a  false  profession  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world :  those,  therefore,  who  set  an  undue  value  on 
the  ceremonial  part  of  religion,  do  but  encourage  this 
most  heinous  of  nil  sins,  by  suffering  themselves  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  a  cloak  of  religious  hypocrisy.  False 
friends  always  wear  a  mask ;  they  cover  a  malignant 
heart  under  the  smiles  and  endearments  of  friendship. 
Illicit  traders  mostly  make  use  of  soms  blind  to  facili- 
tate ... 

the 

made  to  be  a  blind  tut  the  practice  "of  debauchery! 
Prejudice  and  passion  are  the  ordinary  veils  whloh 
obscure  the  Judgement,  and  prevent  It  from  dJettngiitoh- 
Ing  the  truth. 


""  ■«•»«»•»    unwi/  uw»  UBV  VI   NHK  VHIV  HI  lOBlir 

e  the  carrying  on  their  nefarious  practices.  Among 
>  various  arts  resorted  to  In  the  metropolis  by  the 
edy  nod  profligate,  none  Is  so  bad  as  that  which  Is 


TO  COLOUR,  DTE,  TINGE,  STAIN. 
Chlour,  In  Latin  color,  comas  probably  from  eels  to 
adorn;  dye,  in  Saxon  deagen,  is  a  variation  of  tinge} 
tinge  is  in  Lnlin  tmgo,  from  tlis  Greek  Tf>yw  to 


sprinkle;  stain,  like  (he  French  eWtssndW  la  hut  a 
variation  of  tinge. 

To  colour  is  to  put  colour  on ;  to  dy*  is  to  din  m  any 
colour;  to  ting*  is  to  touch  lightly  with  a  colours  to 
stain  is  to  put  on  a  bad  colour  or  in  a  bad  manner:  we 
colour  a  drawing,  we  duo  clothes  of  any  colour,  wo 
tings  a  painting  with  blue  by  way  of  intermixture,  we 
stain  n  painting  when,  we  nut  blue  instead  of  red; 
'That  childish  colouring  of  her  cheeks  Is  now  as  un- 
graceful as  that  shape  would  have  been  when  her  tact 
wore  its  real  countenance.'— Srmu. 

Now  deeper  blushes  ting'd  the  glowing  sky, 

'  And  evening  raisM  her  silver  lamp  on  high. 

8m  Wm.  Joints. 
c  We  had  the  fortune  to  see  what  may  be  supposed  to 
be  the  occasion  of  that  opinion  which  Lucian  relates 


concerning  this  river  (Adonis),  that  is,  that  this  s 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  of  a  bloody  colour  j 
something  like  this  we  actually  saw  come  to  pass,  for 
the  water  was  stained  with  redness.'— Mauicii**i.u 

They  are  taken  In  a  moral  acceptation  wtih  a  similar 
distinction :  we  colour  a  description  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  strong  figures,  strong  facta,  and  strong  expres- 
sions :  *  All  these  amazing  incidents  to  the  inspired 
historians  relate  nakedly  and  ptulnly,  without  any  of 
the  colourings  and  belgtitenings  of  rhetoric*.'— Warr. 
Hence  the  term  is  employed  to  denote  the  giving  a 
false  or  exaggerated  representation ;  'He  colours  the 
falsehood  ofjEuoss  by  an  express  coeamaad  Hem 
Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen.*— Davosm.    A  person  la 


Jupiter  to  forsake  the  que© 

represented  ss  doing  his  hands  in  blood,  who  in  so 
engaged  in  the  shedding  of  blood  as  that  he  may 
change  the  colour  of  his  akin,  or  the  soil  may  behead 
in  blood; 
With  mutual  blood  the  Ausonlan  soil  is  M, 
j  decide. 


While  on  Its  borders  each  their  claim  I 


Davos*. 


A  person's  mind  is  tinged  with  melancholy  or  enthu 
slasm ;  *  Sir  Roger  Is  something  of  a  hunSortst,  and 
his  virtues  as  well  as  impejfections  are  tinged  by  n 
certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly 
bis.*— Anoison.  A  man'sch  s/acter  may  be  said  to  be 
stained  with  crimes ; 
Of  honour  void,  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity, 
Our  wonlsd  ornaments,  now  soil'd  and  stani'd. 


COLOUR,  HUE,  TINT. 
Colour  (v.  To  colour)  Is  here  the  generick  term :  Awe. 
which  is  probably  connected  with  sue  and  mum,  and 
tint,  from  tinge,  are  but  modes  of  colour;  the  former 
of  which  expresses  a  faint  or  blended  colour;  the  latter 
a  shade  of  colour.    Between  the  colours  of  black  and 
brown,  as  of  all  other  leading  colours,  there  are  various 
kuas  and  tints,  by  the  due  intermixture  of  which, 
natural  objects  are  rendered  beautiful; 
Her  colour  cbang'd,  ber  fnce  was  not  the  same, 
And  hollow  groans  from  ber  deep  spirit  came. 

Duyoch. 

Infinite  numbers,  delicacies,  smells, 

With  hues  on  kues,  expression  cannot  paint 

The  breath  of  nature,  and  her  endless  bloom. 


Among  them  shells  of  many  a  Hut  appear, 
The  heart  of  Venus  and  ber  pearly  enr. 

Sin  Wv.  Jonas. 

COLOURABLE,  SPECIOUS,  OSTENSIBLE, 
PLAUSIBLE,  FEASIBLE. 

Colourable,  from  to  colour  or  tinge,  < 
quality  of  being  nble  to  give  a  fair  urnx 
cious,  from  the  Latin  opedo  to  see,  signifies  the  <^ 
of  looking  ns  it  ought;  ostensible,  from  the 
ostando  to  show,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  nble  or 
fit  to  be  shown  or  seen;  plausible,  from  nlaudo  to  clap 
or  make  a  noise,  signifies  the  quality  of  sounding  as  It 
ought ;  feasible,  from  the  French  faire,  end  Latin 
fade  to  do,  signifies  literally  doable ;  nut  here  it  denotes 
seemingly  practicable. 

The  first  three  of  these  are  figures  of  speech  drawn 
from  whnt  nntnrally  pleases  the  eye ;  plausible  is  drawn 
front  what  peases  the  ear:  feasible  lakes  Its  sicninra- 
tlon  from  what  meets  the  judgement  or  conviction. 
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What  is  colourable  has  an  aspect  or  face  upon  ft  that 
faction ;  what  ia  spe- 
cious has  a  fatr  outside  when  contracted  with  that 


lolls  suspicion  and  afford* 


i  aspect 
satisra 


which  it  may  possibly  conceal ;  what  Is  ostensible  is 
that  which  presents  such  an  appearance  as  may  serve 
for  an  Indication  of  something  real;  what  is  plausible 
is  that  which  meets  the  understanding  merely  through 
he  ear;  that  which  to  feasible  recommends  itself  from 
Ha  intrinsic*:  vahie  rather  than  from  any  representation 
given  of  it. 

A  pretence  Is  colourable  when  it  has  the  colour  of 
troth  impressed  upon  it;  it  to  specious  when  its  fallacy 
a  easily  discernible  through  the  thin  guise  it  wears ;  a 
motive  is  ostensible  which  is  the  one  soonest  to  be 
discovered;  an  excuse  is  plausible  when  the  well 
connected  narrative  of  the  maker  impresses  a  belief  of 
ta  justice ;  an  account  Is  feasible  which  contains 
nothing  improbable  or  singular. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  to  have 
some  colourable  grounds  for  one's  conduct  when  it  is 
marked  by  eccentricity  or  directed  to  any  bad  object ; 
All  bla  (James  I.  of  Scotland's)  acquisitions,  however 
fatal  to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  had  been  gained  by 
attacks  upon  individuals ;  and  being  founded  on  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  the  persons  who  suffered,  might 
excite  murmurs  and  apprehensions,  but  afforded  no 
colourable  pretext  for  a  general  rebellion.'— Robert- 
ao!t.  Sophists  are  obliged  to  deal  in  specious  argu- 
ments for  want  of  more  substantial  ones  In  support  of 
their  erroneous  opinions ;  '  The  guardian  directs  one 
of  his  pupils  to  think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the 
vulgar.  This  ia  a  precept  specious  enough,  but  not 
always  practicable.'— Johnbom.  Men  who  have  no 
ostensible  way  of  supporting  themselves,  naturally  ei- 
dte  the  suspicion  that  they  nave  some  illicit  source  of 
fain;  'What  ia  truly  astonishing,  the  partisans  of 
those  two  opposite  systems  were  at  once  prevalent  and 
at  once  employed,  the  one  ostensibly  the  other  secretly, 
daring  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.'— 
Bora.  Liars  may  sometimes  be  successful  in  Invent- 
ing a  plausible  tale,  but  they  must  not  scruple  to  sup- 
port one  lie  by  a  hundred  more  as  occasion  requires : 
In  this  superficial  way  indeed  the  mind  is  capable  of 
more  variety  of  plausible  talk,  but  Is  not  enlarged  as 
it  should  be  in  Its  knowledge.'— Lock*.  If  what  an 
accused  person  baa  to  say  in  justification  of  himself  be 
no  more  than  feasible,  it  will  always  subject  blm  to 
unpleasant  imputations;  'It  is  some  years  since  I 
thought  the  matter  feasible*  that  if  I  could  by  an  exact 
time-keeper  find  in  any  part  of  the  world  what  o'clock 
it  Is  at  Dover,  and  at  the  same  time  where  the  abip  hi, 
the  problem  la  solved.'— Arbothkot. 


TO  COVER,  HIDE. 

Cover,  iu  French  esnonr,  is  contracted  from  contra 
and  sKortr,  signifying  to  do  the  contrary  of  open,  to 
put  out  of  view :  hide,  v.  To  conoeaL 

Cover  is  to  hide  as  the  means  to  the  end :  we  com- 
monly aide  by  covering;  but  we  may  easily  cover 
without  hiding,  as  also  hide  without  covering.  The 
ruling  idea  in  the  word  cover  ia  that  of  throwing  or 
putting  something  over  a  body ;  in  the  word  hide  ia 
that  of  keeping  carefully  from  observation. 

To  cover  is  an  indifferent  action,  springing  from  a' 
variety  of  motives,  of  convenience,  or  comfort;  to  aids 
Is  an  action  that  springs  from  one  specific*  intent,  from 
care  and  concern  for  the  thing,  and  the  fear  of  foreign 
Intrusion.  In  most  civilized  countries  U  ia  common  to 
cover  the  bead :  in  the  eastern  countries  females  com- 
monly wear  veils  to  hide  the  face.  There  are  many 
things  which  decency  as  well  as  health  require  to  be 
covered ;  and  others  which  from  their  very  nature 
must  always  be  hidden.  Houses  most  be  covered  with 
roofs,  and  bodies  with  clothing;  the  earth  contains 
many  treasures,  which  in  aU  probability  will  always  be 
kielden; 

vlr  lead  me  to  some  solitary  place 

And  cover  my  retreat  from  human  race.— Dbtdbh. 

Hide  me  from  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness.— Milto*. 

In  a  moral  application,  cover  may  be  need  in  the  good 
tenaaofahehering; 


mayst 
with  11 


And  one  bad  deed  with  many  deeds  well  done 

May*  cover.— Uu.T09. 
And  also  la  the  bad  sense  of  hiding  by  means  of 
hood; 

Specious  nai 


vice.— Sfbotatob. 


COVER,  SHELTER,  SCREEN. 

Cover  properly  denotes  what  serves  as  a  cover,  and 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived 
(e.  To  cover);  shelter,  like  the  word  shield,  comes 
from  the  German  echitd,  old  German  echelon,  to  cover; 
screen,  from  the  Latin  secemo,  signifies  to  keep  off  or 
apart. 

Cover  is  literally  applied  to  many  particular  things 
which  are  employed  fn  covering;  nut  in  the  general 
sense  which  makes  it  analogous  to  the  other  terms,  it 
includes  the  idea  of  concealing:  shelter  comprehends 
that  of  protecting  from  some  immediate  or  impending 
evil:  screen  Includes  that  of  warding  off  some  trouble. 
A  cover  always  supposes  something  which  can  extend 
over  the  whole  surface  of  a  body ;  a  ehelter  or  a  screen 
may  merely  Interpose  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  serve 
the  Inteoded  purpose.  Military  operations-are  some- 
times carried  on  under  cover  of  the  night ;  a  bay  is  a 
convenient  eheUer  for  vessels  against  the  violence  of 
the  winds ;  a  chair  may  be  used  aa  a  serves  to  prevent 
the  violent  action  of  the  beat,  or  the  external  air. 

In  the  moral  sense,  a  cover  may  be  employed  allow 
ably  to  diminish  an  imperfection  or  deformity ;  '  There 
are  persons  who  cover  their  own  rudeness  by  calling 
their  conduct  honest  bluntness.'— Riojubjmo*.  But 
is  for  the  most  part  taken  lb  the  bad  sense  of  an  en- 
deavour to  conceal  the  truth :  a  fair  reputation  Is  some- 
times made  the  cover  for  the  commission  of  gross 
Irregularities  in  secret;  'The  truth  and  reason  of 
things  may  be  artificially  and  effectually  insinuated 
under  the  cover  either  of  a  real  fact,  or  of  a  supposed 
one.'— L'£btba*«e.  When  a  person  feels  himself 
unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  bis  enemies,  he 
seeks  u  shelter  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  a 


When  on  a  bed  of  straw  we  sink  together, 

And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads , 

Wilt  thou  then  talk  to  me  thus  1 

Thus  hush  my  cares,  and  skelter  me  with  love  Y 

Otwat. 
Bad  men  sometimes  use  wealth  and  power  to  ecreen 
them  from  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  their 
offences;  *  It  is  frequent  for  men  to  adjudge  that  in 
an  art  impossible,  which  they  find  that  art  does  not 
effect;  by  which  means  they  ecreen  indolence  and 
ignorance  from  the  reproach  they  merit.'— Bacob. 

TO  HARBOUR,  SHELTER,  LODGE. 

The  Idea  of  giving  a  resting  place  is  common  to 
these  terms:  but  harbour  (v.  To  footer)  Is  used  mostly 
in  a  bad  sense,  at  least  in  Its  ordinary  use :  ehelter 
(v.  Asylum)  in  an  indefinite  sense ;  lodge,  in  French 
logs,  from  the  German  liegen  to  lie,  In  an  lndtfierent 
sense.  One  harbours  that  which  ought  not  or  cannot 
find  room  any  where ;  *  My  lady  blda  me  tell  you, 
that  thouch  she  harboure  you  as  her  uncle,  she  to 
nothing  allied  to  your  disorders.*— Shaxspbajib.  As 
the  word  harbour  does  not.  In  Its  original  sense,  mean 
any  thing  more  than  affording  entertainment,  or  re- 
ceiving into  one's  house  for  a  time,  it  may  be  employed 
in  a  good  sense  to  imply  an  act  of  hospitality ;  l  We 
owe  this  old  house  the  same  kind  of  gratitude  that  we 
do  to  an  old  friend,  who  harbours  us  in  his  declining 
condition,  nay,  even  In  his  last  extremities.'— Pom. 
One  shelters  that  which  cannot  find  security  elsewhere. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  an  act  of  charity,  tMlgstlon,  or 
natural  feeling;  'The  hen  shelters  her  first  brood  of 
chickens  with  all  the  prudence  that  she  ever  attains. 
— Johnsoh.  One  lodges  that  which  wants  a  resting 
place :  it  Is  an  act  of  discretion.  Thieves,  traitors,  or 
conspirators  are  harboured  by  those  who  have  an  In* 
invest  m  securing  them  from  detection:  either  the 
wicked  or  the  unfortunate  may  be  sheltered  from  the 
evil  with  which  they  are  threatened :  travellers  are 
lodged  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  the  moral  sense,  a  man  harbours  resentment,  ill 
wiD,  evil  thoughts,  and  the  like; 
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She  harbours  in  her  breast  a  furious  hate 
(And  thou  shall  find  the  dire  effects  too  tote), 
Fix'd  on  revenge,  and  obstinate  to  die.— Ditmk. 
A  man  tkdttrt  himself  from  a  charge  by  retorting  it 
upon  bis  adversary ; 
In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame, 
Or  shatter  passion  under  friendship's  name ; 
You  saw  my  heart— Prior. 
A  person  lodges  a  complaint  or  Information  against 
any  one  with  the  magistrate,  or  a  particular  passion 
may  be  lodged  in  the  breast,  or  ideas  lodged  in  the 
nlnd ;  '  In  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  in 
the  memory,  the  mind  la  more  than  passive.'— Loose. 
They  too  are  tempered  high, 
With  hunger  stung,  and  wild  necessity, 
IS  or  lodges  pity  in  their  shaggy  braast— Thomsor. 
AH  these  terms  may  be  employed  also  as  the  acta  of 
unconscious  (gents.    Beds  and  bed-furniture  harbour 
vermin ;  trees,  as  well  as  bouses,  shelter  from  a  storm : 
a  ball  from  a  gun  lodges  in  the  human  body,  or  any 
other  solid     *  " 


anchoring  place;  haven,  from 
i  have  or  bold,  conveys  the  idea 


HARBOUR,  HAVEN,  FORT. 

The  Idea  of  a  resting  place  tor  vessels  is  common  to 
these  terms,  of  which  harbour  is  general,  and  the  two 
others  specifies,  in  their  signification. 

Harbour,  from  the  Teutonics:  herbenger  to  shelter, 
carries  with  it  little  more  than  the  common  Idea  of 
affording  a  resting  or  ai 
the  Teutonics,  haben  to  I 

of  security;  port,  from  the  Latin  porta*  and  porta  a 
gate,  conveys  the  Idea  of  an  enclosure.  A  JUmhIs  a 
natural  harbour  ;  a  port  Is  an  artificial  harbour.  We 
characterize  a  harbour  as  commodious;  a  haven  as 
snug  and  secure;  a  port  as  safe  and  easy  of  access. 
A  commercial  country  profits  by  the  excellence  and 
number  of  its  harbours ;  it  values  Itself  on  the  security 
of  Its  havens,  and  increases  the  number  of  its  port* 
accordingly.  A  vessel  goes  into  a  harbour  only  for  a 
season ;  It  remains  in  a  haven  for  a  permanency :  It 
seeks  a  port  as  the  destination  of  its  voyage.  Mer- 
chantmen are  perpetually  going  in  and  out  of  a  har- 

But  here  she  comes, 

In  the  calm  harbour  of  whose  gentle  breast, 
My  tempest  •beaten  soul  may  safely  rest— Drtdim. 
A  distressed  vessel,  at  a  distance  from  home,  seeks 
some  haven  In  which  it  may  winter; 
Safe  through  the  war  her  course  the  vessel  steers, 
The  haven  gain'd,  the  pilot  drops  his  fears. 

Shirlry. 
The  weary  mariner  looks  to  the  port  not  as  the  termi- 
nation of  his  labour  but  as  the  commencement  of  all 
bis  enjoyments ;  '  What  though  our  passage  through 
this  world  be  never  so  stormy  and  tempestuous,  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  safe  port.'— Tixlotsor. 


A8YLUM,  REFUGE,  SHELTER,  RETREAT. 

Asylum,  In  Latin  asylum,  in  Greek  aetiAtr,  com- 
pounded of  a  privative  and  ovXh  plunder,  signified  a 
place  exempt  from  plunder,  and  exactions  of  every  kind, 
and  also  a  privileged  place  where  accused  persons  were 
permitted  to  reside  without  molestation:  refuge,  In 
Latin  re/ugium,  from  refugio  to  fly  away,  signifies  the 
place  which  one  may  fly  away  to:  shelter  comes  from 
sh*ll}  In  High  German  echoJen,  Saxon  oeeala,  ate  from 
the  Hebrew  V02  to  hide,  signifying  a  cover  or  hiding- 
place:  retreat,  in  French  retraite,  Latin  retraetmo, 
from  retraho  or  re  and  traho  to  draw  back,  signifies 
the  place  thai  Is  situated  behind  or  in  the  back  ground. 

Jisphm,  refuge,  and  shelter  all  denote  a  place  of  safe- 
ty ;  but  the  former  is  fixed,  the  two  latter  are  occa- 
sional :  the  retreat  Is  a  place  of  tranquillity  rather  than 
of  safety.  An  ostium  Is  chosen  by  him  who  has  no 
home,  a  refuge  by  bus  who  Is  apprehensive  of  danger: 
the  French  emigrants  found  a  refuge  in  England,  but 
very  few  wUI  make  it  an  asylum.  The  inclemencies 
of  the  weather  make  us  seek  a  shelter.  The  fatigues 
and  tolls  of  life  make  us  seek  a  retreat. 

It  Is  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
the  helpless  orphan  and  widow.   The  terrified  pas- 


senger takes  refuge  in  the  first  bouse  he  comes  to, 
when  assailed  by  an  evil-disposed  mob.    The  vessel 


shattered  in  a  storm  takes  shelter  in  the -nearest  haven. 
The  man  of  business,  wearied  with  the  anxieties  and 
cares  of  the  world,  disengages  himself  from  the  whole, 
and  seeks  a  retreat  suited  to  his  circumstances.  In  a 
moral  or  extended  application  they  are  distinguished 
In  the  same  mauner ;  4  The  adventurer  knows  be  baa 
not  far  to  go  before  he  will  meet  with  some  fortress 
that  has  been  raised  by  sophistry  for  the  asylum  of 
errour.*— Hawkrsworth.  *  Superstition,  now  retiring 
from  Rome,  may  yet  find  refuge  in  the  mountains]  ol 
Tibet'— Cumberland. 

In  ruelul  gaze 

The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 

Cast  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  forsook ; 

Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast, 

Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave. 

Thomsor, 


TEGUMENT,  COVERING. 
Tegument,  In  Latin  tegument**,  from  tego  to  cover, 
Is  properly  but  another  word  to  express  covering,  yet 
it  is  now  employed  in  cases  where  the  latter  term  Is  In- 
admissible. Covering  signifies  mostly  that  which  Is 
artificial;  but  tegument  is  employed  for  that  which  hi 
natural :  clothing  Is  the  covering  for  the  body ;  the 
skin  of  vegetable  substances,  as  seeds,  is  called  the 
tegument.  The  covering  Is  said  of  that  which  coven 
the  outer  surface :  the  tegument  Is  said  of  that  which 
covers  the  inner  surface ;  the  pods  of  some  seeds  are 
lined  with  a  soft  tegument. 

SKIN,  HIDE,  PEEL,  RIND. 

Skin,  which  is  in  German  ochm,  Swedish  imii 
Danish  skind,  probably  comes  from  the  Greek  <r«s>o$, 
a  tent  or  covering ;  hide,  in  Saxon  hpd,  German  haul, 
Low  German  hulh,  Latin  cutis,  comes  from  the  Greek 
ecv&uv  to  hide,  cover ;  peel,  In  German  fell,  dec  Lathi 
pellU  a  skin,  In  Greek  duAX&c  or  <f>\oibs  bark,  comes 
from  dAnc*  to  burst  or  crack,  because  the  bark  is  easily 
broken  ;  rind  Is  in  all  probability  changed  from  round, 
signifying  that  which  goes  round  and  envelopes. 

Skin  ie  the  term  in  most  general  use,  it  is  applicable 
both  to  human  creatures  and  to  animals  ;  hide  is  used 
only  for  the  skins  of  large  animals :  we  speak  of  the 
skins  of  birds  or  insects ;  but  of  the  hides  of  oxen  or 
horses,  and  other  animals,  which  are  to  be  separated 
from  the  body  and  converted  into  leather.  SJtm  is 
equally  applied  to  the  Inanimate  and  the  animate 
world ;  but  peel  and  rind  belong  only  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects ;  the  skin  is  generally  said  of  that  which  is  inte- 
riour,  in  distinction  from  the  exteriour,  which  is  the 
peel:  an  orange  has  both  its  peel  and  its  thin  skin  un- 
derneath ;  an  apple,  a  pear,  and  the  like,  haa  a  peeL 
The  pedis  a  sort  substance  on  the  outside ;  the  rind  is 
generally  Interlour,  and  of  a  harder  substance:  in  re- 
gard to  a  stick,  we  speak  of  Its  peel  and  the  inner  ektn ; 
in  regard  to  a  tree,  we  speak  of  its  bark  and  its  rinds 
hence,  likewise,  the  term  rind  is  applied  to  cheese,  and 
other  Incnisted  substances  that  envelope  bodies. 

TO  PEEL,  PARE. 
Peel,  from  the  Latin  pettis  a  skin,  Is  the  same  as  to 
skin  or  to  take  off  the  skin:  to  pare,  from  the  Latin 
pare  to  trim  or  make  in  order,  signifies  to  smooth. 
The  former  of  these  terms  denotes  a  natural,  the  latter 
an  artificial  process :  the  former  excludes  the  idea  of  a 
forcible  separation ;  the  latter  includes  the  idea  of  se- 
paration by  means  of  a  knife  or  sharp  Instrument: 
potatoes  and  apples  are  peeled  after  they  are  boiled ; 
they  are  pared  before  they  are  boiled :  an  orange  and 
a  walnut  are  always  peeled,  but  not  pared:  a  cucum- 
ber must  be  sured  and  not  peeled:  in  like  manner  the 
Skin  may  sometimes  be  peeled  from  the  flesh,  and  the 
nails  are  pared, 

GUISE,  HABIT. 
Gaassand  wise  are  both  derived  from  the  northers 
languages,  and  denote  the  manner;  but  Die  former  » 
employed  for  a  particular  or  distinguished  manner  of 
dress;  habit,  from  the  Latin  habitue  a  habit,  fasnion 
or  form,  is  taken  for  a  settled  or  permanent  mode  « 
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The  futii  la  that  which  Is  unusual,  and  often  only 
occasional;  the  habit  is  that  which  is  usual  among 
particular  classes:  a  person  sometimes  assumes  the 
guise  of  a  peasant,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal  him- 
•elf;  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  clerical  profession 
puis  on  the  habit  of  a  clergyman ; 

Anubie,  Sphinx, 
Idols  of  antique  rnu e,  and  honied  Pan, 
Terrtnck,  monstrous  shapes !— Drsa. 
For  *t  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich, 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  cloud, 
Bo  honour  appeareth  in  the  meanest  habit. 

Shajlspca&x. 


TO  CONCBAL,  BIDE,  SECRETE. 

Conceal,  v.  To  conceal;  Aide,  from  the  German  hn- 
then  to  guard  against,  and  the  Old  German  hedan  to 
conceal,  and  the  Greek  Ktu&t*  to  cover  or  put  out  of 
sight;  eecrete,  in  Latin  secretus,  participle  of  secerns, 
or  $•  and  cerno,  to  see  or  know  by  one's  self,  signifies 
to  put  In  a  place  known  only  to  one's  self. 

Concealing  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  not  letting 
come  to  observation;  hiding  that  of  putting  under 
cover ;  secreting  that  of  setting  at  a  distance  or  in  un- 
frequented places:  whatever  Is  not  seen  is  concealed, 
but  whatever  is  hidden  or  secreted  Is  Intentionally  put 
out  of  sight :  a  person  conceals  himself  behind  a  hedge ; 
he  aiites  bis  treasures  In  the  earth ;  be  secretes  what  he 
has  stolen  under  bis  cloak. 

Conceal  is  more  general  than  either  hide  or  secrete: 
all  things  are  concealed  which  are  hidden  or  accreted) 
but  they  arc  not  always  hidden  or  eecreled  when  they 
are  concealed:  both  mental  and  corporeal  objects  are 
concealed;  corporeal  objects  mostly  and  sometimes 
mental  ones  are  hidden;  corporeal  objects  only  are 
secreted;  we  conceal  in  the  mind  whatever  we  do  not 
make  known:  that  la  hidden  which  may  not  be  dis- 
covered or  cannot  be  discerned ;  that  is  secreted  which 
may  not  be  seen.  Facts  are  concealed,  truths  are  hxd- 
ien,  goods  are  secreted. 

Children  should  never  attempt  to  conceal  from  their 
Barents  or  teachers  any  errour  they  have  committed, 
•rhen  called  upon  for  an  acknowledgment ; 

Be  secret  and  discreet ;  Love's  fairy  favours 

Are  lost  when  not  conceaVd.— Daman. 
We  are  told  In  Scripture  for  our  consolation  that  no- 
thing U  hidden  which  shall  not  be  revealed; 

Yet  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  less, 

T  is  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view.— Davoxif. 
People  seldom  wish  to  eecrete  any  thing  but  with  the 
Intention  of  concealing  it  from  those  who  have  a  right 
to  demand  it  back;  »  The  whole  thing  Is  too  manifest 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  in  any  man  how  long  this  thing 
has  been  working;  how  many  tricks  have  been  played 
with  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  papers;  how  they  were  se- 
creted from  time  to  time.'— Pops. 


CONCEALMENT,  SECRECY. 

Concealment  (v.  To  conceal)  is  Itself  an  action; 
secrecy,  from  eecrtt,  is  the  quality  of  an  action:  con- 
cealment may  respect  the  state  of  things ;  secrecy  the 
conduct  of  persons :  things  may  be  concealed  so  as  to 


be  known  to  no  one ;  but  secrecy  sui 
to  whom  the  thing  concealed  is  knoi 

Concealment  has  lo  do  with  what  concerns  others; 
secrecy  with  that  which  concerns  ourselves:  what  is 
concealed  is  kept  from  the  observation  of  others ;  what 
is  eecret  m  known  only  to  ourselves:  there  may  fre- 
quently be  concealment  without  secrecy,  although  there 
cannot  be  secrecy  without  concealment:  concealment 
is  frequently  practised  to  the  detriment  of  others ;  se- 
crecy is  always  adopted  for  our  own  advantage  or  gra- 
tincanon:  concealment  aids  in  the  commission  of 
crimes;  eecrecu  in  the  execution  of  schemes:  many 
crimes  are  committed  with  Impunity  when  the  per- 
petrators are  protected  by  concealments  '  There  is  but 
one  way  of  conversing  safely  with  all  men,  that  is,  not 
by  concealing  what  we  say  or  do,  but  by  eaying  or 
doing  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  concealed:— Pop*. 
The  best  concerted  plans  are  often  frustrated  for  want 
of  observing  secrecy  / 


That  'b  not  suddenly  to  be  perforni'd 

But  with  advice  and  silent  eecrccy.— Shajc* fkaeb. 
Secrecy  is,  however,  in  our  dealings  with  others,  fro 
quently  not  less  iinpolitick  than  it  is  improper.    Aa 
open  and  straight  forward  conduct  is  as  a  rule  the  only 
proper  conduct  in  our  commerce  with  the  world , 

Shun  eecrecu,  and  talk  in  open  sight ; 

So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight 

SrKMSBR. 

When  concealment  is  taken  as  the  act  of  the  Divine 
Being,  or  as  the  state  of  things,  it  is  used  In  the  best 
sense;  'One  instance  of  Divine  Wisdom  is  so  illus- 
trious that  I  cannot  pass  it  over  without  notice;  that 
is,  the  concealment  under  which  Providence  has  placed 
the  future  events  of  our  life  on  earth.'— Blair.  When 
secrecy  respects  a  man'a  own  concerns  with  himself  or 
his  Maker,  it  Is  also  proper;  •  It  m  not  with  publick  as 
with  private  prayer;  in  this,  rather  secrecy  la  com- 
manded than  outward  show.'— Hooksjl 


TO  CONCEAL,  DISSEMBLE,  DISGUISE. 

Conceal,  compounded  of  con  and  cm1,  1n  French 
sder,  Latin  ulo,  Hebrew  K*?D  to  have  privately ;  die- 
semble,  in  French  diseimuler,  compounded  of  di»  and 
simulo  or  *t*u2is,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  appear  un- 
like what  It  is;  disguise,  In  French  disguiser,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  die  or  de  and  guise,  In  Ger- 
man veto  a  manner  or  fashion,  signifies  to  take  a  form 
opposite  to  the  reality. 

To  conceal  is  simply  to  abstain  from  making  known 
what  we  wish  to  keep  secret ;  to  dieeemhle  and  die 
guise  signify  to  conceal,  by  assuming  aome  false  ap- 
pearance: we  conceal  facta;  we  diesemble  feelings; 
we  disguise  sentiments. 

*  Caution  only  is  requisite  in  concealing;  it  may  be 
effected  by  simple  silence:  art  and  address  must  be 
employed  in  diesemblingi  it  mingles  falsehood  with 
all  Its  proceedings:  labour  and  cunning  are  requisite 
in  disguising ;  It  has  nothing  but  falsehood  in  ali  its 
movements. 

The  concealer  watches  over  himself  that  be  may  not 
be  betrayed  Into  any  Indiscreet  communication ;  the 
dissembler  has  an  eye  to  others  so  aa  to  prevent  them 
from  discovering  the  state  of  his  heart;  diegmee 
assumes  altogether  a  different  lace  from  the  reality,  and 
rests  secure  under  this  shelter:  it  Is  sufficient  to  con- 
ceal from  those  who  either  cannot  orwill  not  see ;  It  is 
necessary  to  dissemble  with  those  who  can  see  without 
being  shown ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  disguise  from  those 
who  are  anzioua  to  discover  and  use  every  means  to 
penetrate  the  veil  that  intercepts  their  sight. 

Concealment  is  a  matter  of  prudence  often  advisa- 
ble, mostly  innocent;  when  we  have  not  resolution 
to  shake  off  our  vices,  it  is  wisdom  at  least  to  conceal 
them  from  the  knowledge  of  others ;  l  Ulysses  himself 
adds,  he  was  the  most  eloquent,  and  the  roost  silent  of 
men ;  he  knew  that  a  word  spoke  never  wrought  so 
much  good  aa  a  word  concealed.1— Broome.  '  Ridicule 
is  never  more  strong  than  when  it  is  concealed  in  gia- 
vlty.'— Spictatoe. 

According  to  Glrard.  It  was  a  maxim  with  Louis  XL, 
that  in  order  to  know  bow  to  govern,  it  was  necessary 
to  know  bow  to  dissemble ;  this,  be  adds,  is  true  in  all 
cases  even  in  domestick  government;  but  If  the  word 
conveys  aa  much  the  Idea  of  falsehood  In  Freuch  as  In 
English,  then  is  this  a  French  and  not  an  English 
maxim;  there  are,  however,  many  eases  In  which  it 
is  prudent  to  diesemble  our  resentments,  if  by  allowing 
them  time  to  die  away  we  keep  them  from  the  know- 
ledge of  others.  Disguise  m  altogether  opposed  to 
candour :  an  ingenuous  mind  revolts  at  it ;  an  honest 
mau  will  never  find  it  necessary,  unless  the  Abbe 
Glrard  be  right,  in  saying  that "  when  the  necessity  of 
circumstances  and  the  nature  of  affairs  call  for  disguise 
It  la  politick."  Yet  what  train  of  circumstances  car. 
we  conceive  to  exist  which  will  justify  policy  founded 
upon  the  violation  or  truth  1  Intriguers,  conspirators, 
and  all  who  have  dishonest  purposes  to  answer,  must 
practise  dtSeTuissaa  the  only  meana  of  success;  but  true 
policy  la  as  remote  from  disguise  aa  cunning  is  from 
wisdom; 

*  Vide  Abbe  Glrard:  "Cacher,  dtoimuler  daV 
guiser" 
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Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  It  can, 
Tl.ese  little  things  are  great  to  Itule  man. 

Goldsmith. 

*  Good -breeding  has  made  the  tongue  falsify  the  heart, 
and  aet  a  part  of  continual  restraint,  while  nature  has 
preserved  the  eyes  to  herself,  that  she  may  not  be  dis- 
guised or  misrepresented.* — Stkilb. 

HYPOCRITE,  DISSEMBLER. 

Hynocrtic,  in  Greek  isvcptrfo  from  fas  and  xsrVejiai, 
afgnioes  one  appearing  under  a  mask;  dissembler, 
from  dissemble,  in  Latin  diseimulo  or  die  and  eimilie, 
signifies  one  who  makes  himself  appear  unlike  what  he 
really  is. 

The*tP««*to  feigns  to  be  what  be  b  not;  ( In  regard 
to  others,  hypocrisy  to  not  so  pernicious  ae  barefaced 
irrelif ion.'— Adpmon.  The  dueembler  eooceals  what 
he  is :  the  former  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  virtues 
which  he  has  not ;  the  latter  conceals  the  vices  that 


» (else  dissembler  uaperceived. 

MlLTOH. 

Every  hypocrite  Is  a  dissembler  i  but  every  dissembler 
is  not  a  hypocrite;  the  hypocrite  makes  truth  serve  the 
purpose  of  falsehood ;  trie  dieeembler  is  content  with 
making  falsehood  serve  his  own  particular  purpose. 

SIMULATION,  DISSIMULATION. 
Simulation,  from  eimilie,  is  the  making  one's  self 
like  what  one  is  not;  and  dissimulation,  from  dieoi- 
milie  unlike,  is  the  making  one's  self  appear  unlike 
what  one  really  is.  The  hynocrile  puts  on  the  sem- 
blance of  virtue  to  recommend  himself  to  the  virtuous. 
The  dissembler  conceals  his  vices  when  he  wants  to 
gain  the  simple  or  ignorant  to  his  side;  'The  learned 
make  a  difference  between  simulation  and  dissimula- 
tion. Simulation  is  a  pretence  of  what  Is  not ;  and 
dieeimnlation  is  a  concealment  of  what  is.'— T*tlbr. 


SECRET,  HIDDEN,  LATENT,  OCCULT, 
MYSTERIOUS. 
Secret  (».  Clandestine)  signifies  known  to  one's  self 
only;  hidden,  v.  To  conceal;  latent,  In  Latin  latene, 
from  lateo  to  He  hid,  signifies  the  same  as  hidden ; 
occult,  in  Latin  occultuo,  participle  of  occulo,  com- 
pounded of  oc  or  ob  and  cute  or  cole  to  cover  over  by 
tilling  or  ploughing,  that  is,  to  cover  over  with  the 


scour,  in 

pounded  < 

tilling  or  . 

earth:  mysterious,  v. Dark. 

What  is  eeeret  is  known  to  some  one ;  what  is  aid- 
den  may  be  known  to  no  one :  it  rests  in  the  breast  of 
an  individual  to  keep  a  thing  secret  f  it  depends  on  the 
course  of  things  if  any  thing  remains  hidden ;  every 
man  has  more  or  less  of  that  which  he  wishes  to  keep 
secret ;  the  talent  of  many  lies  hidden  for  wsnt  of  op- 
portunity to  bring  it  into  exercise;  as  many  treasure* 
He  hidden  in  the  earth  for  want  of  being  discovered  and 
brought  to  light  A  eeeret  concerns  only  the  Individual 
or  individuals  who  hold  it;  but  that  which  \e  hidden 
may  concern  all  the  world ;  sometimes  the  success  of  a 
transaction  depends  upon  Its  being  kept  eeeret;  the 
stores  of  knowledge  which  yet  remain  hidden  may  be 
much  greater  than  those  which  have  been  laid  open ; 

Ye  boys,  who  pluck  the  flow'rs  and  spoil  the  spring, 

Beware  the  eeeret  snake  that  shoots  a  stiog. 

Daman. 
The  blind,  laborious  mole 

In  winding  maaes  works  her  hidden  hole. 

Dbtdcm. 

The  latent  Is  the  secret  or  concealed,  In  cases  where 
t ought  to  be  open:  &  latent  motive  is  that  which  a 
person  Intentionally,  though  not  Justifiably,  keeps  to 
himself;  the  .fete**  cause  for  any  proceeding  Is  that 
which  is  not  revealed; 

MenVry  confus'd,  and  interrupted  thought. 

Death's  harbingers,  Ue  latent  to  the  draught. 

Faioft. 

Occult  and  mysterious  are  species  of  the  hidden: 
he  former  respects  that  which  has  a  veil  naturally 
thrown  over  it;  the  latter  respects  that  mostly  which 
Is  covered  with  a  supernatural  veil:  an  occult  science 


Is  one  that  Is  hidden  from  the  view  of  persona  hi  gene 
ral,  which  ft  attainable  but  by  few ;  occult  causes  or 
qualities  are  those  which  lie  too  remote  to  be  die 
covered  by  the  Inquirer :  the  operations  of  Providence 
are  said  to  be  mysterious,  as  they  are  altogether  past 
our  finding  out;  many  points  of  doctrine  in  our  refi- 
gion  are  equally  myeterisue,  as  connected  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity;  'Some 
men  have  an  occult  power  of  stealing  on  the  aSectiona.' 

— JOHJfBOH. 

From  his  void  embrace, 
Mysterious  heaven!  That  moment  to  the  ground; 
A  blackened  corse,  was  struck  the  beauteous  maid. 
Thomsoh. 
Mysterious  Is  sometimes  applied  to  human  transae 
tions  in  the  sense  of  throwing  a  veil  Intentionally  over 
any  thing,  in  which  sense  it  is  nearly  autod  to  the  word 
secret,  with  this  distinction,  that  what  is  eeeret  h  often 
not  known  to  be  secret;  but  that  which  is  myetoruus 
is  so  only  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Things  are  sometimes 
conducted  with  such  eecrecy  that  no  one  suspects  what 
is  passing  until  it  Is  seen  by  its  effects;  an  air  of  moo- 
ter* is  sometimes  thrown  over  that  which  is  In  realttv 
nothing  when  seen:  hence  secrecy  h  always  taken  in 
a  good  sense,  since  it  is  so  great  an  essential  in  the 
transactions  of  men ;  but  mystery  is  often  employed  in 
a  bad  sense ;  either  for  the  affected  concealment  of  that 
which  is  Insignificant,  or  the  purposed  concealment  of 
that  which  is  bad :  an  expedition  is  said  to  be  eeeret, 
but  not  myoterious ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  person  may  be  mysterious,  hut  Is  not  said  to 
be  eeeret. 

MYSTERIOUS,  MY8TIOK. 

Mysterious  (v.  Dark)  and  myetiek  are  but  varia- 
tions of  the  same  original ;  the  former  however  is  mow 
commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  supernatural,  or 
veiled  in  an  impenetrable  obscurity;  the  latter  to  that 
which  Is  natural,  but  in  pert  concealed  from  the  view 
hence  we  speak  of  the  myeterioue  plans  of  Providence ; 
myetiek  achemei  of  theology  or  mystich  principles . 
*  As  soon  as  that  mysterious  veil,  which  now  covers 
futurity,  was  lifted  up,  ail  the  gayety  of  life  would 
disappear.'— Blai  a. 

And  ye  five  other  wand'rlng  fires  that  move 

In  myetiek  dance  not  without  song, 

Resound  his  praise.— Milton. 

TO  ABSCOND,  STEAL  AWAY,  SECRETE 
ONE'S  SELF. 

Abscond,  in  Latin  abecondo,  is  compounded  of  aba 
and  condo,  signifying  to  hide  from  the  view,  which  la 
the  original  meaning  of  the  other  words;  to  abscond 
is  to  remove  one's  self  for  the  sake  of  not  being  dis- 
covered by  those  with  whom  we  are  acquainted ;  to 
steel  away  is  to  get  away  an  as  to  elude  observation ;  to 
eterete  one's  self  is  to  get  into  a  place  of  secrecy  with- 
out being  perceived. 

Dishonest  men  abscond,  thieves  eteal  away  when 
they  dread  detection,  and  fugitives  secrete  thomsebvos. 
Those  who  abscond  will  have  frequent  occasion  to 
steal  away,  and  still  more  frequent  occasion  to  secrete 
themsehee. 


CLANDESTINE,  SECRET. 

Clandestine,  In  Latin  ctandeetimu,  comes  from 
dare  secretly ;  eeeret,  tn  French  eeeret.  Latin  eecretus, 
participle  of  tceerno  to  separate,  signifies  remote  from 
observation. 

Clandestine  expresses  more  than  secret.  To  do  a 
thing  clandestinely  la  to  elude  observation ;  to  do  a 
thing  eeeretly  is  to  do  It  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
one:  what  Is  clandestine  Is  unallowed,  which  Is  not 
necessarily  the  case  with  what  Is  secret. 

With  the  clandestine  must  be  a  mixture  of  art ;  wi'-h 
secrecy,  caution  and  management  are  requisite:  a  clan- 
destine marriage  is  effected  by  s  studied  plan  to  escape 
notice;  a  secret  marriage  is  conducted  by  the  forbear* 
•nee  of  all  communication :  conspirators  have  many 
clandestine  proceedings  and  secret  meetings:  an  un- 
faithful servant  clandestinely  conveys  his  master's  pro 
perty  from  the  premises  of  his  master ;  '  I  went  to  this 
clandestine  lodging,  and  found  to  my  amazement  aH 
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the  ornaments  of  a  fine  geatiemaa,  which  he  baa  taken 
upon  credit.*— Johnson.  A  person  makea  a  secret 
communication  of  bis  intentions  lo  another ;  '  Some 
may  place  their  chief  satisfaction  in  giving  secretly 
what  la  to  be  distributed ;  others  in  being  the  open  and 
avowed  instruments  of  making  such  distributions.'— 

ATTEBBUBT. 

POLITICAL,  POLITICK 
Political  has  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  polity, 
which,  from  the  Greek  voAcrsfa  and  »d)Uc  a  city,  signi- 
fies the  government  ehher  of  a  city  or  a  country  [poli- 
tick, like  the  word  policy,  has  the  Improper  meaning  of 
the  word  polity,  namely,  that  of  clever  management, 
heeftose  the  affairs  of  stales  are  sometimes  managed 
with  considerable  art  and  finesse:  hence  we  apeak  of 
political  government  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  ec- 
desiastick ;  and  of  politick  conduct  as  opposed  to  that 
which  Is  unwise  and  without  foresight:  In  political 
questions,  it  is  not  politic*  for  individuals  to  set  them- 
selves up  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  in  power ;  the 
study  of  politicks,  as  a  science,  may  make  a  man  a 
clever  statesman;  but  It  may  not  always  enable  him 
to  discern  true  policy  In  his  private  concerns;  *  Ma- 
chiavel  laid  down  this  for  a  master  rule,  in  hi»  poli- 
tical scheme,  that  the  show  of  religion  was  helpful  to 
the  politician/— South.  '  A  politick  caution,  a  guard- 
ed circumspection,  were  among  the  ruling  principles 
of  our  forefathers.1— Bunas. 

ART,  CUNNING,  DECEIT. 

Art,  In  Latin  are,  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
Jjssj  to  fit  or  dispose,  Hebrew  %7*V1  to  contrive,  in 
which  action  the  mental  exercises  of  art  principally 
consists;  cunning  is  In  Saxon  cutting,  German  kennend 
knowing,  In  which  sense  the  English  word  was  for- 
merly used ;  deceit,  from  the  Latin  deceptum,  participle 
of  decipia  or  do  and  capie,  signifies  taking  by  surprise 
or  unawares. 

jffrt  implies  a  disposition  of  the  mind,  to  use  cir- 
cumvention or  artificial  means  to  attain  an  end :  cun- 
ning marks  the  disposition  lo  practise  disguise  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  plan :  deceit  leads  to  the  practice  of 
dissimulation  and  gross  falsehood,  for  the  sake  of  gra- 
tifying a  desire.  Art  is  the  property  of  a  lively  mind ; 
cunning  of  a  thoughtful  and  knowing  mind;  deceit  of 
an  ignorant,  low,  and  weak  mind. 

AH  hi  practised  often  in  self-defence ;  as  a  practice 
therefore  fc  Is  even  sometimes  Justifiable,  although  not 
as  a  disposition:  cmiif  bus  always  self  in  view* 
the  cunning  man  seeks  his  gratification  without  regard 
toothers;  deceit  is  often  practised  to  the  express  In- 
Jury  of  another :  the  decettful  maa  adopts  base  means 
for  base  ends.  Animals  practise  art  when  opposed  to 
their  superioum  In  strength ;  but  they  are  not  artful, 
as  they  have  not  that  versatility  of  power  which  they 
can  habitually  exercise  to  their  own  advantage  like 
human  beings;  'It  has  been  a  sort  of  maxim  that  the 
greatest  arils  lo  conceal  art ;  but  I  know  not  how, 
Banana  some  people  we  meet  with,  their  neatest  cun- 
ning Is  to  appear  omnm/.'— Stkkcb.  Anlmale  may 
na  cunning,  Inasmuch  as  they  can  by  contrivance  and 
concealment  seek  to  obtain  the  object  of  their  desire; 
1  Cunning  can  in  no  circumstance  imaginable  be  a 
quality  v*  jrthy  a  man,  except  in  his  own  defence,  and 
merely  to  conceal  himself  from  such  as  are  so,  and  in 
such  esses  it  is  wisdom.*— Stcblb.  No  animal  is  de- 
ceitful except  man :  the  wickedest  and  the  stupidest  of 
men  have  the  power  and  the  will  of  deceiming 
falsehood  upon  others,  which  is  unfa 


lo  the  brutes;  *  Though  the  living  man  can  wear  a 
mask  and  carry  on  deceit,  the  dying  Christian  cannot 
counterfeit.'— CvMBBaLAMO. 


ARTFUL,  ARTIFICIAL,  FICTITIOUS. 
Artful,  compounded  of  art  and  /si,  marks  the  qua- 
full  of  art  (v.Art)i  artificial,  In  Latin 
and  f&cio  to  do,  signifies  done 
jiLa" 
feign,  signifies  the  quality 


Illy  of  being  full 
artifidoMo,  from 


with  art ;  fictitious,  in  Latin  fictitious,  from  Jaws 
'eign,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  feigned. 
Artful  respects  what  Is  done  with  art  or  design ;  ar- 


tificial what  Is  done  by  the  exercise  of  workmanship 
JUtitiouo  what  is  made  out  of  the  mind.    Artful  am 


artificial  are  used  ebber  for  nature*  or  moral  objects; 
fictitious  always  for  those  that  an  moral:  artful  Is 
opposed  to  what  is  artless,  artificial  to  what  is  11.1 
tural,  fictitious  to  what  is  real :  the  ringlets  of  a  lady's 
hair  are  disposed  hi  an  artful  manner ;  the  hair  itself 
may  be  artificial :  a  tale  Is  artful  which  is  told  in  a 
way  to  gain  credit;  manners  are  artificial  which  do 
not  seem  to  suit  the  person  adopting  them ;  a  story  la 
fictitious  which  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth, 
and  is  the  Invention  of  the  narrator. 

Children  sometimes  tell  their  stories  so  artfully  as  to 
Impose  on  the  most  penetrating  and  experienced ;  '  I 
was  much  surprised  to  see  the  ants'  nest  which  I  had 
destroyed,  very  artfully  repaired.*— Addison.  Those 
who  have  no  character  of  their  own  are  Induced  to 
take  an  artificial  character  in  order  to  put  themselves 
on  a  level  with  their  associates;  *If  we  compare  two 
nations  In  an  equal  state  of  civilisation,  we  may  re- 
mark that  where  the  greater  freedom  obtains,  there  the 
greater  variety  of  artificial  wants  will  obtain  also.'— 
Cumberland.  Beggars  deal  In  fictitious  tales  of  dis- 
tress in  order  to  excite  compassion ;  *  Among  the  nu 
merous  stratagems  by  which  pride  endeavours  to 
recommend  tolly  to  regard,  there  Is  scarcely  one  that 
meets  with  less  success  than  affectation,  or  a  perpetual 
disguise  of  the  real  character  by  fictitious  appearances.' 
— Johnson. 


ARTIFICE,  TRICK,  FINESSE,  STRATAGEM. 

Artifice,  In  French  artifice,  Latin  artifex  an  artl 
Acer,  from  artem  fads  to  execute  an  art,  signifies  the 
performance  of  an  art;  trick,  in  French  tricher,  comas 
from  the  German  triegen  to  deceive;  finesse,  a  word 
directly  imported  from  France  with  all  the  meaning 
attached  to  It,  which  is  charactcrlstick  of  the  nation 
itself,  means  properly  fineness;  the  word  fin  fine,  sig- 
nifying in  French,  as  well  as  In  the  northern  languages 
from  which  it  is  taken,  subtlety  or  mental  acumen; 
stratagem,  in  French  stratagems,  from  the  Greek 
arpartyjua  and  arparnydo  to  lead  an  army,  signifies 
by  distinction  any  military  scheme,  or  any  scheme  eon- 
ducted  for  some  military  purpose. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  exercise  of  an  art  calcu 
lated  to  mislead  others.  Artifice  is  the  generics  term ; 
the  rest  specifick :  the  former  has  likewise  a  particular 
use  and  acceptation  distinct  from  the  others :  it  ex* 
presses  a  ready  display  of  art  for  the  purpose  of  extri- 
cating one's  self  from  a  difficulty,  or  securing  to  one's 
self  an  advantage.  Trick  includes  in  it  more  of  de 
sign  to  gain  something  for  one's  self,  or  to  act  secretly 
to  the  inconvenience  of  others:*  it  is  rather  a  cheat 
on  the  senses  than  the  understanding.  Finesse  is  a 
species  of  artifice  in  which  art  and  cunning  are  com- 
bined in  the  managemen:  of  a  cause:  it  is  a  mixture  of 
invention,  falsehood,  and  concealment.  Stratagem  in 
a  display  of  art  in  plotting  and  contriving,  a  «*Hgnieed 
mode  of  obtaining  an  end. 

Females  who  are  not  guarded  by  filed  principles  of 
virtue  and  uprightness  are  apt  to  practise  artifices  upon 
their  husbands.  Men  without  honour,  or  an  honour* 
able  means  of  living,  nre  apt  to  practise  various  fn'ca* 
to  impose  upon  others  to  their  own  advantage:  every 
trade  therefore  Is  said  to  have  its  tricks;  and  profes- 
sions are  not  entirely  clear  from  this  stigma,  which  has 
been  brought  upon  them  by  unworthy  members.  Di- 
piomatkk  persons  have  most  frequent  recourse  to 
finesse,  in  which  no  people  are  more  skilful  practi- 
tioners than  those  who  have  coined  the  word.  Mili- 
tary operations  are  sometimes  considerably  forwarded 
by  well-concerted  and  well-timed  stratagems  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy. 

An  artifice  may  be  perfectly  innocent  when  It  serves 
to  afford  a  friend  an  unexpected  pleasure ;  '  Among  the 
several  artificee  which  are  put  In  practice  by  the  poets, 
to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with  terrour,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  thunder  and  lightning.'— Addison.  A 
trick  is  childish  which  only  serves  to  deceive  or  amuse 
children ;  « Where  men  practise  falsehood  and  show 
tricks  with  one  soother,  there  will  be  perpetual  sus- 
picions, evil  aurmbdngs,  doubts,  and  Jealousies.'— 
Sooth.  Stratagems  ara  allow  a  We  not  in  war  only; 
the  writer  of  a  novel  or  a  play  may  sometimes  adopt 
a  successful  stratagem  to  cause  the  reader  a  surprise ; 

*  Truster: «« Cunning,  finesse,  device,  artifice, tricar, 
stratagem,'* 
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Oa  others  practise  thy  Ltgorinn  arts ; 
Tbe  stratagems  end  rne**  of  little  heart! 
Are  lost  on  me.— Darna*. 
One  of  the  moet  successful  stratagems,  whereby 
Mahomet  became  formidable,  waa  ihe  assurance  that 
impostor  gave  bis  votaries,  that  whoever  waa  slain  In 
battle  should  be  immediately  conveyed  to  that  luxuri- 
ous paradise  his  wanton  fancy  bad  Invented.'— Stbblb. 
Finesse  is  never  justifiable ;  It  carries  with  It  too  much 
of  concealment  and  dlsingenuousness  to  be  practised 
but  for  selfish  and  unworthy  purposes ; 
Another  can't  forgive  the  paltry  arte 
By  which  be  makes  his  way  to  shallow  hearts, 
Mere  pieces  of  Jaunt,  traps  for  applause. 

CpuicaiLL. 

CUNNING,  CRAFTY,  SUBTLE,  SLY,  WILY. 
Cunningt  v.  Art)  crafty  signifies  bavins  craft,  that 
is,  according  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
having  a  knowledge  of  soma  trade  or  art;  hence 
figuratively  applied  to  the  character ;  subtle,  in  French 
subtil,  aod  Latin  subtUis  thin,  from  sub  and  tela  a 
thread  drawn  to  be  fine ;  hence  in  the  figurative  sense 
in  which  it  Is  here  taken,  fine  or  acute  in  thought ; 
sly  la  in  all  probability  connected  with  slow  and  sleek, 
or  smooth ;  deliberation  and  smoothness  entering  very 
much  into  the  sense  of  sly ;  wily  signifies  disposed  to 
anise  or  stratagems. 

AU  these  epithets  agree  in  expressing  an  aptitude  to 
employ  peculiar  and  secret  means  to  the  attainment  of 
an  end ;  they  differ  principally  in  the  secrecy  of  the 
means,  or  the  degree  of  circumvention  that  is  em- 
ployed. The  cunning  man  shows  his  dexterity  simply 
in  concealing ;  this  requires  little  more  than  reserved- 
ness  and  taciturnity;  » There  is  atill  another  secret 
that  can  never  mil  if  you  can  once  get  It  believed,  and 
which  is  often  practised  by  women  of  greater  cunning 
tban  virtue.  This  Is  to  change  sides  for  awhile  with 
the  Jealous  man,  and  to  turn  his  own  passion  upon 
himself/— Addison.  The  crafty  man  goes  farther ;  he 
■napes  his  words  and  actions  so  as  to  lull  suspicion  : 
hence  it  is  that  a  child  may  be  cunning,  but  an  old 
man  will  be  crafty  ;  *  Cunning  Is  often  to  be  met  with 
in  brutes  themselves,  and  In  persons  who  are  but 
the  fewest  removes  from  them.'— Addison.  '  You  will 
find  the  examples  to  be  few  and  rare  of  wicked,  un- 
principled men  attaining  fully  the  accomplishment  of 
their  crafty  designs.'— Blai a.  A  subtle  man  has  more 
aeutenem  of  invention  than  cither,  and  all  his  schemes 
are  hidden  by  a  veil  that  is  impenetrable  by  common 
observation :  the  cunning  man  looks  only  to  the  con- 
cealment of  an  immediate  object ;  the  crafty  and 
subtle  man  lies  a  remote  object  to  conceal :  thus  men 
are  cunning  in  their  ordinary  concerns ;  politicians  are 
crafty  or  subtle ;  but  the  former  is  more  so  as  to  the 
end,  and  the  latter  as  to  the  means.  A  man  Is  cun- 
ning and  crafty  by  deeds;  he  is  subtle  mostly  by 
means  of  words  alone,  or  words  and  actions  combined ; 
*  The  part  of  Ulysses,  fn  Homer's  Odyssey,  fa)  very 
much  admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing  that  fable 
with  very  agreeable  plots  and  Intricacies,  not  only  by 
the  many  adventures  in  his  voyage  and  the  subtlety o( 
his  behaviour,  but  by  the  various  concealments  and 
discoveries  of  his  person  In  several  parts  of  his  poem.' 
—Addison.  Slyness  Is  a  vulgar  kind  of  cunning;  the 
sly  man  goes  cautiously  and  silently  to  work ;  *  If  you 
or  your  correspondent  had  consulted  me  In  your  dis- 
course upon  tlte  eye,  I  could  have  told  you  that  the  eye 
of  Leonora  is  slyly  watchful  while  It  looks  negligent.' 
— Sti  a  lb  .  Wilinsss  Is  a  species  of  cunning  or  craft, 
applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack  or  defence) 
Implore  his  aid  ;  for  Proteus  only  knows 
The  secret  cause,  and  cure  of  all  thy  woes ; 
But  first  the  wily  wiaard  must  be  caught, 
For,  unconstrain'd,  he  nothing  tells  for  nought 

Dbydbb. 

TO  DECEIVE,  DELUDE,  IMPOSE  UPON. 
Deceive,  In  French  dicevoir,  Latin  dodpio,  com- 
pounded of  da  privative,  and  capxo  to  take,  signifies 
to  take  wrong;  delude,  in  Latin  delude,  compounded 
otde  and  ludo,  signifies  to  play  upon  or  to  mislead  by 
a  trick ;  impost,  in  Latin  imvosui,  perfect  of  tswons, 
'*'■" **~i  literally  to  lay  or  put  upon. 


Falsehood  is  the  leading  feature  In  aU  these  terms* 
they  vary  however  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action 
To  deceive  is  the  moat  general  of  the  three;  h  sig- 
nifies simply  to  produce  a  false  convictioo ;  the  other 
terms  are  properly  species  of  deceiving,  including 
accessory  ideas.  Deception  may  be  practised  in  va- 
rious degrees ;  deluding  is  always  something  positive, 
and  considerable  in  degree.  Every  false  impression 
produced  by  external  objects,  whether  in  trifles  or 
Important  matters,  le  a  deception:  delusion  is  con- 
fined to  errours  In  matters  of  opinion.  We  may  be 
decetved.  In  the  colour  or  the  distance  of  an  object ;  we 
are  deluded  in  what  regards  our  principles  or  moral 
conduct ;  *  I  would  have  all  my  readers  take  care  how 
they  mistake  themselves  for  uncommon  geniuses  and 
men  above  rule,  since  it  Is  very  easy  for  them  to  be 
deceived  in  this  particular.'— Budoblu  *  Deluded  by 
a  seeming  excellence.'— Boscommon. 

A  deception  does  not  always  suppose  a  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  persou  deceived,  but  a  delusion  does.  A 
person  Is  sometimes  deceived  in  cases  where  deception 
is  unavoidable ; 

I  now  beHevM 
The  happy  day  approach'd,  nor  are  my  hopes  douiv'd, 

Davos*. 

A  person  Is  deluded  through  a  voluntary  blindness  of 
the  understanding; 

Who  therefore  seeks  in  these 
True  wisdom,  finds  her  not,  or  by  delusion 
Far  worse,  her  tales  reeeniMauce  only  meets. 

Paioa. 
Artful  people  are  sometimes  capable  of  deceiving  so  aa 
not  even  to  excite  suspicion;  their  plausible  tales 
Justify  the  credit  that  is  given  to  them:  when  the 
ignorant  enter  into  nice  questions  of  politicks  or  re- 
ligion, it  Is  their  ordinary  fate  to  be  deluded, 

Deception  is  practised  by  an  individual  on  himself 
or  others; 
Wanton  women  in  their  eyes 
Men's  deceioings  do  comprise,— Gases*. 
A  delusion  Is  commonly,  practised  on  one*  self; 
I,  waking,  view'd  with  grief  the  rising  sun, 
And  fondly  moum'd  the  dear  delusion  fane. 

Pnioa. 
An  imposition  is  always  practised  on  another;  'As 
there  seems  to  be  In  this  manuscript  some  siwAronlsms 
and  deviations  from  the  ancient  orthography,  I  am  not 
satisfied  myself  that  It  Is  authentic*,  and  not  rather  the 

Eduction  of  one  of  those  Grecian  eephistera  who 
ve  imposed  upon  the  world  several  spurious  works 
of  this  nature.'— Addison.  Men  deceive  others  from 
A  variety  of  motives.;  they  always  impose  upon  them 
for  purposes  of  gain,  or  the  gratification  of  ambition. 
Men  aecoive  themselves  with  false  pretexts  aod  false 
confidence;  they  delude  themselves  with  vsin  hopes 
and  wishes. 

Professors  la  religion  often  deceive  themselves  as 
much  as  they  do  others:  the  grossest  and  moat  dan 
gerous  delusion  into  which  they  are  liable  to  rail  is 
that  of  substituting  faith  for  practice,  and  an  extrava- 
mnt  regard  to  the  outward  observances  of  religion 
In  lieu  of  the  mild  and  humble  temper  of  Jesus:  no 
imposition  waa  ever  so  successfully  practised  upon 
mankind  at  that  of  Mahomet. 

DECEIVER,  IMPOSTOR. 
Deceiver  and  impostor,  the  derivatives  from  deceive 


impose,  have  a  farther  distinction  worthy  of  notice 
ecoivor  m  a  generick  term ;  impostor  specific*:  every 
impostor  le  a  species  of  decetter :  the  words  have 


however  a  distinct  use.  The  deceiver  practises  decep- 
tion oa  Individuals ;  the  impostor  only  on  the  publiek 
at  large.  The  false  friend  and  the  faithless  lover  an 
deceivers;  the  assumed  nobleman  who  practises  frauds 


under  hie  disguise,  and  the  pretended  prince  who  lays 
claim  to  a  crown  to  whleh  he  was  ' 


"£ 


rtsrs. 


i  was  never  born,  are 

uereere  are  the  most  dangerous  members  of 
society;  they  trifle  with  the  best  affections  of  our 
nature,  and  violate  the  most  sacred  obligations ;  *  That 
tradition  of  the  Jews  that  Christ  was  stolen  out  of  the 
grave  Is  ancient;  It  was  the  invention  of  the  Jews, 
and  denies  the  integrity  of  the  witnesses  of  hi*  leak- 
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!  them  dsem«r».'— TnAowo*.  Jat- 
potter*  are  seldom  so  culpable  as  those  who  give  them 
credit ;  *  Our  Saviour  wrought  bis  miracles  frequently, 
and  for  a  long  time  together:  a  time  sufficient  to  have 
detected  any  impostor  in.*— Tillotsob.  It  would 
require  no  smalf  share  of  credulity  to  be  deceived  by 
any  of  the  imposition*  which  have  been  hitherto  prac- 
tised upon  the  inconsiderate  part  of  mankind. 

DECEIT,  DECEPTION. 
Deceit  (n.  7b  deceive)  marks  the  propensity  to  de- 
ceive, ot  the  practice  of  deceiving;  deception  the  act 
of  deceiving  (v.  To  deceive), 

A  deceiver  is  full  of  deceit:  but  a  deception  may 
be  occasionally  practised  by  one  who  has  not  this  habit 
of  deceiving.  Deceit  is  a  charactertstick  of  so  base  a 
nature,  that  those  who  have  it  practise  every  species 
of  deception  in  order  to  hide  their  characters  from  the 
observation  of  the  world. 

The  practice  of  deceit  springs  altogether  from  a 
design,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind ;  bat  a  deception 
may  be  practised  from  indifferent,  if  not  innocent, 
motives,  ox  may  be  occasioned  even  by  fnnnlmatf 
objects; 

I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep, 
And  ravleb'd  in  Idallan  bow'rs  to  keep, 
Or  high  Cythera,  that  the  sweet  deceit 
May  puss  unseen,  and  none  prevent  the  cheat 
Dbydbm. 
1  All  the  Joy  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  calamities 
of  others  is  produced  by  an  act  of  the  imagination 
that  realises  the  event  however  fictitious,  so  that  we 
feel,  while  the  deception  lasts,  whatever  emotions 
would  be  excited  by  the  same  good  or  evil  happening 
to  ourselves.'— Johmsob. 

A  person  or  a  conduct  is  deceitful ;  an  appearance 
Is  deceptive.  A  deceitful  person  has  always  guile  in 
his  heart  and  on  his  tongue:  Jugglers  practise  various 
deceptions  in  the  performance  of  their  tricks  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  populace.  Parasites  and  syco- 
phants are  obliged  to  nave  recourse  to  deceit,  in  order 
to  Inveigle  themselves  into  the  favour  of  their  patrons: 
there  is  no  sense  on  which  a  deception  can  be  prac- 
tised with  greater  facility  than  on  that  of  sight ;  some- 
times k  is  an  agreeable  deception^  as  in  the  case  of  a 
panoramlek  exhibition. 


DECEIT,  DUPLICITY,  DOUBLE-DEALING. 

•  Deceit^  v.  Deceit,  deception  ;  duplicity  signifies 
doubleneee  in  dealing,  the  same  as  double-dealing 

The  former  two  may  be  applied  either  to  habitual 
or  particular  actions,  the  latter  only  to  particular 
actions.  There  may  be  much  deceit  or  duplicity  In  a 
person's  character  or  in  his  proceedings;  there  is 
double-dealing  only  where  dealing  goes  forward.  The 
deceit  may  be  more  or  less  veiled  ;  the  duplicitu  lies 
very  deep,  and  is  always  studied  whenever  it  to  put 
into  practice.  Duplicity  in  reference  to  actions  la 
mostly  employed  for  a  course  of  conduct:  double- 
dealing  is  but  another  term  for  duplicitu  on  particular 
occasions.  Children  of  reserved  characters  are  fre- 
quently prone  to  deceit,  which  grows  into  consummate 
duplicitu  in  riper  years:  the  wealthy  are  often  exposed 
to  much  duplicity  when  they  choose  their  favourites 
among  the  low  and  Ignorant;  '  The  arts  of  deceit  do 
continually  grow  weaker  and  less  serviceable  to  them 
that  use  them.'— Tillot»ow.  4  Necessity  drove  Dry- 
den  Into  a  duplicitu  of  character  that  is  painful  to 
reflect  upon.'— Ccmbeblahd.  Nothing  gives  rise  to 
more  double-dealing  than  the  fabrication  of  wills; 


4  Mask  well  (in  the  Double- Dealer)  discloses  by  solilo- 
quy, that  his  motive  for  double-dealing  was  founded 
in  his  passion  for  Cynthia.'— Ccmbsblabb. 


DECEIT,  FBAUD,  GUILE. 

Deceit  (v.  Deceit,  deception)  Is  allied  to  fraud  In 
reference  to  actions;  to  guile  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter. 

Deceit  la  here,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  indeter- 
minate when  compared  with  fraud,  which  Is  a  spe- 
efflck  mode  of  deceiving :  deceit  is  practised  only  in 
private  transactions  •  fraudb  practised  towards  bodies 


aa  well  aa  individuals,  In  pubilck  aa  well aa private:  a 
child  practises  deceit  towards  its  parents ; 
With  such  deceits  be  gain'd  their  easy  hearts, 
Too  prone  to  credit  bis  perfidious  arts.— Dbtdkm. 
Frauds  are  practised  upon  government,  on  the  pubilck 
at  large,  or  on  tradesmen ;  '  The  story  of  the  three 
books  of  the  Sybils  sold  to  Tarquin  was  all  a  fraud 
devised  for  the  convenience  of  state.'— Prwbaux. 
Deceit  involves  the  violation  of  moral  law.  fraud  that 
of  the  civil  law.    A  servant  may  deceive  his  master  aa 
to  the  time  of  his  coming  or  going,  but  he  defrauds 
him  of  his  property  If  he  obtains  it  by  any  false  means. 
Deceit  as  a  characieristick  la  Indefinite  in  magnitude ; 
guile  marks  a  strong  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in  the 
individual; 

Waa  It  for  force  or  guile, 
Or  some  religious  end  you  rala'd  this  pile  1 

Drybbm. 
The  former  b  displayed  In  petty  concerns:  the  latter, 
which  contaminates  the  whole  character,  displays  itself 
In  inextricable  windings  and  turnings  that  are  sua 
gested  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  author  of  all  evil. 
Deceitful  is  an  epithet  commonly  and  lightly  applied 
to  persons  in  general ;  but  guileless  Is  applied  to  cha- 
racters which  are  the  most  diametrically  opposed  to 
and  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from,  that  which 
iafalse. 


FALLACIOUS,  DECEITFUL,  FRAUDULENT. 
Fallacious  cornea  from  the  Latin  fallax  and  folio 
to  deceive,  signifying  the  property  or  misleading ;  do- 
ceitfuli  v.  To  deceive;  fraudulent  signifies  after  the 
manner  of  a  fraud* 

The  fallacious  haa  respect  to  falsehood  in  opinion ; 
deceitful  to  that  whleh  is  externally  false ;  our  hopes 
are  often  fallacious ;  the  appearances  of  things  arc 
often  deceitful,    fallacious,  aa  characterlstick  of  the 
miad,  excludes  the  idea  of  design ; 
But  when  Ulysses,  with  fallacious  arts, 
Had  made  Impression  on  the  people's  hearts, 
And  forgM  a  treason  in  my  natron's  name, 
My  kinsman  fell.— Drydkh. 
Deceitful  excludes  the  Idea  of  mistake;  fraudulent 
is  a  gross  species  of  the  deceitful;  'Such  is  the  power 
which  the  sophistry  of  self-love  exercises  over  us,  that 
almost  every  one  may  be  assured  be  measures  himself 
by  a  deceitful  scale.'— Blair.    It  is  a  fallacious  idea 
for  any  one  to  imagine  that  the  faults  of  others  can 
serve  as  any  extenuation  of  his  own ;  it  is  a  deceitful 
mode  of  acting  for  any  one  to  advise  another  to  do  that 
which  he  would  not  do  himself;  it  is  fraudulent  tc 
attempt  to  get  money  by  means  of  a  falsehood ; 
111  fated  Paris!  slave  to  womankind, 
Aa  smooth  of  face  *m  fraudulent  of  mind.— Pops* 


FALLACY,  DELUSION,  ILLUSION. 
Fallacy,  in  Latin  fallaeia,  /from  folio,  haa  com- 
monly a  reference  to  the  act  of  some  conscious  agent, 
whose  Intention  is  to  deceive;  the  delusion,  (v.  7V  de- 
ceive) and  illusion  may  be  the  work  of  inanimate  ob- 
ject*. We  endeavour  to  detect  the  fallacy  which  lies 
concealed  in  a  proposition;  '  There  is  indeed  no  trans- 
action which  offers  stronger  temptations  to  fallacy  and 
sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse.'— Johnsom. 
One  endeavours  to  remove  the  delusion  to  whkh  the 
Judgement  has  been  exposed ; 

As  when  a  wandering  fire, 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 
Misleads  th*  amazM  night-wanderer  from  bis  way. 

Milton. 

It  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  dissipate  the  illusion  to 
whkh  the  semes  or  the  fancy  are  liable ;  *  Fame,  glory, 
wealth,  honour,  have  in  the  prospect  pleasing  illusions.' 
— Stbblb. 

In  all  the  reasonings  of  tYeelhukers.  there  are  falls* 
dee  against  which  a  man  cannot  always  be  on  Ida 
guard.  The  Ignorant  are  perpetually  exposed  to  delu- 
sions when  they  attempt  to  speculate  on  matters  of 
opinion ;  among  the  most  serious  of  these  delusions  we 
may  reckon  that  of  substituting  their  own  feelings  for 
the  operations  of  Divine  grace.   The  ideas  of  ghosts 
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I  apparitions  are  mostly  sttribcnaMe  id 


of  the  ■ 


s  tod  the  Imagination. 


FAITHLESS,  PERFIDIOUS,  TREACHEROUB. 

Fmithleee  (v.  Faithless)  Is  the  generiek  tern,  the 
rest  are  speeifick  terms ;  a  breach  of  good  faith  Is  ex- 
pressed by  them  all,  bat  faithless  expresses  no  more ; 
the  others  Include  accessory  Ides*  In  their  signification : 
perfidious,  to  Latin  perfidiosus.  signifies  literally  break- 
ing through  faith  in  a  great  degree,  and  now  Implies 
the  addition  of  hostility  to  the  breach  of  faith;  trea- 
cherous, most  probably  changed  from  traitorous,  cornea 
from  the  Latin  trade  to  betray,  and  signifies  one  spe- 
cies of  active  hostile  breach  of  faith. 

A  faithless  man  is  faithless  only  for  his  own  Inte- 
rest ;  a  perfidious  man  is  expressly  so  to  the  Injury  of 
another.  A  friend  is  faithless  woo  consults  his  own 
safety  in  the  time  of  need ;  he  Is  perfidious  If  he  pro. 
fits  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  to  plot  mischief 
against  the  one  to  whom  be  has  made  vows  of  friend- 
ship. Faithlessness  does  not  suppose  any  particular 
efforts  to  deceive;  it  consists  of  merely  violating  that 
faith  which  the  relation  produces;  perfidy  is  never  so 
complete  as  when  It  has  moat  effectually  assumed  the 
mask  of  sincerity.  Whoever  deserts  bis  friend  m  need 
Is  guilty  of  faithlessness ;  but  he  Is  guilty  of  perfidy 
who  drawa  from  him  every  secret  in  order  to  effect  fab 
rain; 

Old  Priam,  fearful  of  the  war's  event, 
This  hapless  Polydore  to  Thracia  sent, 
From  noise  and  tumults,  and  destructive  war, 
Committed  to  the  faithless  tyrant's  care.— Daman. 

'  When  a  frtend  Is  turned  into  an  enemy  the  world  Is 
Just  enough  to  accuse  the  pertdiousness  of  the  friend, 
rather  than  the  indiscretion  of  the  person  who  confided 
m  blm.*— Annuo*. 

Incle  was  not  only  *  faithless  but  a  perfidious  lover. 
Faithleesneee,  though  a  serious  offence,  Is  unhappily 
not  unfrequent:  there  are  too  many  men  who  are  un- 
mlodful  of  their  most  Important  engagements ;  but  we 
may  hope  for  the  honour  of  human! ry  that  there  are 
not  many  instances  of  perfidy,  which  exeeeds  every 
other  vice  in  atrocity,  as  it  makes  virtue  itself  subser- 
vient to  its  own  base  purposes. 

Perfidy  may  lie  in  the  will  to  do ;    treachery  Ilea 
altogether  in  the  thing  done:  one  may  therefore  be 
perfidious  without  being  treacherous.    A  friend  is  per- 
fidious whenever  be  evinces  bis  perfidp  ;  but  be  is  said 
to  be  treacherous  only  in  the  particular  instance  In 
which  he  betrays  the  confidence  and  interests  of  an- 
other.   I  detect  a  man's  perfidp,  or  bis  perfidious  aims, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  draw  my  se- 
crets from  me ;  I  am  made  acquainted  with  his  trea- 
chery not  before  1  discover  that  my  confidence  is  be- 
trayed and  my  secrets  are  divulged.    On  the  other  hand 
we  may  be  treatheroue  without  being  perfidious.    Per- 
fidp is  an  offence  mostly  between  individuals;  It  la 
rather  a  breach  of  fidelity  (v.  Faith,  fidelity)  than  of 
faith :  treachery  on  the  other  hand  Includes  breaches 
of  private  or  pub)lck  faith.    A  servant  may  be  both 
perfidious  and  treachereue  to  his  master ;  a  citlxen  may 
be  treacherous,  but  not  perfidious  towards  his  country ; 
Shall  then  the  Grecians  fly,  oh  dire  disgrace ! 
And  leave  uupunfeh'd  this  perfidious  face  r—Fon. 
And  had  not  Heav'n  the  fall  of  Troy  deaign'd, 
Enough  was  said  and  done  V  inspire  a  better  mind : 
Then  bad  our  lances  plerc'd  the  tree**' roue  wood, 
And  Ilian's  towers  and  Priam's  empire  stood. 

Davos*. 
It  Is  said  that  In  the  South  Sea  Wands,  when  a  chief 
wauls  a  human  victim,  their  officers  will  sometimes 
invite  their  friends  or  relations  to  come  to  them,  when 
they  take  tbe  opportunity  of  suddenly  falling  upon 
them  and  despatching  them :  here  is  perfidy  In  tbe  in- 
dividual who  acts  this  raise  part ;  and  treachery  in  the 
act  of  betraying  him  who  la  murdered.  When  the 
schoolmaster  ofFalerii  delivered  his  scholars  to  Ca- 
millua,  he  was  guilty  of  treachery  In  the  act,  and  of 
perfidy  towards  those  who  bad  reposed  confidence  In 
nlm  When  Romulus  ordered  the  Sabine  women  to 
be  seized,  it  was  an  act  of  treachery  but  not  of  perfidy  ; 
so  In  like  manner  when  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius 
rnened  the  gates  of  the  Roman  citadel  to  the  enemy. 


FAITHLESS,  UNFAITHFUL. 

Faithless  is  mostly  employed  to  denote  a  breach  ef 
faith ;  and  unfaithful  to  mark  the  want  of  fidelity  (e. 
Faith  JUeMy).    The  former  Is  nositive;  the  latter  la 
rather  negative,  Implying  a  deficiency.    A  prince,  a 
government,  a  people,  or  an  individual  Is  said  to  be 
faithless; 
So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found; 
Among  we /mutes*,  faithful  only  be.-Mu.TOK. 
A  husband,  a  wife,  a  servant,  or  any  Individual  Is  said 
to  be  unfaithful.    Melius  Tufletius,  the  Alban  Dicta 
tor,  was  faithless  to  the  Roman  people  when  he  with 
held  his  assistance  in  the  battle,  and  strove  to  go  over 
to  the  enemy ; 
The  sire  of  men  and  monarch  of  tbe  sky ' 
TIT  advice  approv'd,  and  bade  Minerva  fly, 
Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ 
To  make  the  breach  the  faithless  act  of  Troy. 

•  Fan. 

At  length,  ripe  vengeance  o'er  their  bend  impends, 
But  Jove  himself  the  fsMhleso  race  defends.— For*. 
A  man  is  unfaithful  to  his  employer  who  sees  him  h> 
jured  by  others  without  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  it; 
•  If  you  break  one  Jot  of  your  promise,  I  will  think  you 
the  most  atheistical  break -promise,  and  the  most  un- 
worthy that  may  be  chosen  out  or  the  gross  band  of 
the  unfaithful'— 8R4.KsPK4.ea.  A  woman  u/eifeJese 
to  her  husband  who  breaks  the  marriage  vow ;  she  is 
unfaithful  to  him  when  she  does  not  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  wife  to  the  best  of  her  abilities. 

The  term  unfaithful  may  also  be  applied  figura- 
tively to  things ; 
If  e'er  with  life  I  quit  the  Trojan  |riata, 
If  e'er  I  see  my  sire  and  s 


Thia  bow,  unfaithful  to  my  glorious  aim 
Broke  by  my  bands  shall  feed  the  bias 


TREACHEROUS,  TRAITOROUS, 
TREASONABLE. 
These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  one  who  betrays  hie 
trust;  but  treacherous  (e.  Faithless)  respects  a  man's 
private  relations ;  traitorous,  his  pubtick  relation  to  bis 
prince  and  his  country :  he  la  a  treacherous  friend,  and 
a  traitorous  subject.  We  maybe  treacherous  to  our 
enemies  as  well  as  our  friends,  for  nothing  can  lessen 
the  obligation  to  preserve  the  fidelity  of  promise; 
1  This  very  charge  of  folly  should  make  men  cautious 
how  they  listen  to  the  treacherous  proposals  which 
come  from  his  own  bosom.'— Soctu.  We  may  be 
traitorous  to  our  country  by  abstaining  to  lend  that  aid 
which  Is  In  our  power,  for  nothing  but  death  can  do 
away  the  obligation  which  we  owe  to  it  by  the  law  of 
nature ;  '  All  the  evils  of  war  must  unavoidably  be 
endured,  as  the  necessary  means  to  give  success  to  the 
traitorous  designs  of  the  rebel.'— South.  Traitorous; 
and  treasonable  are  both  applicable  to  subjects:  but 
the  former  Is  extended  to  all  publiekacts ;  the  latter  only 
to  those  which  affect  the  supreme  power :  a  soldier  ■ 
traitorous  who  goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy 
agsinst  his  country ;  a  man  is  guilty  of  treasonable 
practices  who  meditates  the  life  of  the  king,  or  aims 
at  subverting  his  government:  a  man  may  be  a  traitor 
under  all  forms  of  government ;  but  he  can  be  guilty 
of  treason  only  In  a  monarchical  state ; '  Herod  trumped 
up  a  sham  plot  against  Hyrcanus,  as  If  he  held  eorres 
pondence  with  Malchus  Ring  of  Arabia,  for  accom- 
plishing treasonable  designs  against  him.'— Peideacx 

INSIDIOUS,  TREACHEROUS. 

Insidious,  In  Latin  insidiosus,  from  insidist  strata- 
gem or  ambush,  from  insideo  to  He  In  wait  or  ambush, 
signifies  after  the  manner  of  a  stratagem,  or  prone  to 
adopt  stratagems;  treackeroue is  changed  from  traitor- 
ous, and  derived  from  trade  to  betray,  signifying  in 
general  the  disposition  to  betray. 

Tbe  insidious  man  la  not  so  bad  as  the  treacherous 
roan ;  for  the  former  only  lies  In  wait  to  ensnare  us, 
when  we  are  off  our  guard ;  but  the  latter  throws  as 
off  our  guard,  by  lulling  us  Into  a  state  of  security,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  get  us  Into  his  power:  an 
enemy  Is,  therefore,  denominated  insidious,  but  a  friend] 
is  treacheroue.    The  insidious  man  baa  recourse  te 
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various  little  artifices,  by  which  be  wishes  to  effect  his 
purpose,  and  gain  an  advantage  over  hla  opponent; 
the  trascfttren*  man  pursues  a  system  of  direct  false- 
hood, in  older  to  rain  his  friend :  \be  insidious  man  ob- 
jects to  a  fair  and  open  contest;  bat  tbe  treacherous 
man  aasaiii  in  tbe  dark  him  whom  he  should  support. 
Tbe  opponents  to  Christianity  are  fond  of  insidious 
attacks  upon  its  sublime  truths,  because  they  have  not 
always  courage  to  proclaim  their  own  shame ;  <  Since 
men  mark  all  our  steps,  and  watch  our  halting*,  let  a 
sense  of  their  insidious  vigilance  excite  us  so  to  behave 
ourselves,  that  they  may  find  a  conviction  of  tbe  mighty 
power  of  Christianity  towards  regulating  the  passions.' 
— Attbrsury.  The  treachery  of  some  men  dependa 
for  its  success  on  tbe  credulity  of  others ;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Trojans,  who  listened  to  the  tale  of  Simon,  the 
Grecian  spy ; 

The  world  must  think  him  In  the  wrong, 
Would  say  he  made  a  treaoh'rous  use 
Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  seduce.— Swirr. 

TO  CHEAT,  DEFRAUD*  THICK. 

Cheat,  in  Saxon  cettu,  in  aH  probability  comes  from 
septum  and  copis,  as  deceit  comes  from  doeipio;  de- 
fraud, compounded  of  do  and  fraud,  signifies  to  prac- 
tise fraud,  or  to  obtain  by  fraud;  trick,  In  French 
trieher,  German  trugen,  signifies  simply  to  deceive,  or 
get  tbe  better  of  any  one. 

The  idea  of  deception  which  is  common  to  these 
terms  varies  in  degree  and  circumstance. 

One  cheats  by  agrees  falsehood;  one  defrauds  by  a 
settled  plan ;  one  tricks  by  a  sadden  Inventions  cheat- 
ing is  as  low  in  its  ends,  as  it  is  base  in  its  means; 
sheets  are  contented  to  gun  by  any  means :  defraud- 
ing is  a  serious  measure ;  its  consequences  are  serious, 
both  to  tbe  perpetrator  and  the  sufferer.  A  person 
cheats  at  play;  he  defrauds  those  who  place  confi- 
dence in  hhn. 

Ousting  is  not  punishable  by  laws ;  it  involves-  no 
other  consequence  than  the  loss  of  character:  frauds 
are  punished  In  every  form,  even  with  death,  when  the 
occasion  requires ;  they  strike  at  the  root  of  aH  confi- 
dence, and  affect  the  publick  security:  tricking  is  a 
species  of  dexterous  cheating;  die  means  and  toe  end 
are  alike  trifling.  Dishonest  people  cheat;  villains 
defraud;  ennning  people  trick.  These  terms  pre- 
serve the  same  distinction  m  their 
Hon; 

If  ear  ambition  did  my  fancy  cheat 
With  any  wish  so  mean  as  to  be  great; 
Continue,  Heav'n,  still  from  me  to  remove 
The  humble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love. 

Cowht. 
Thou,  varlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour, 
Thou  milk'at  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour; 
Of  grass  and  fodder  thou  defraud* si  the  dams, 
Ana  of  the  mother's  dugs  the  starving  lambs. 
Dbtdsh. 
'He  who  has  the  character  of  a  crafty,  tricking  man  is 
entirely  deprived  of  a  principal  instrument  of  business, 
trust,  whence  he  will  find  nothing  succeed  to  his  wish.' 
—Bacon. 


COQUET,  JILT. 
There  are  many  jilts  who  become  so  from  coquets, 
hot  one  may  bea  safest  without  being  a  jilL  Coquetry 
Is  contented  with  employing  little  arts  to  excite  notice ; 
jilting  extends  to  the  violation  of  truth  and  honour,  in 
order  to  awaken  a  passion  which  it  afterward  disap- 
points. Vanity  is  the  main  spring  by  which  coquets 
mod  jilts  are  impelled  to  action;  but  the  former  In- 
dulges her  propensity  mostly  at  her  own  expense  only, 
while  the  latter  does  no  less  Injury  to  the  peace  of 
others  than  she  does  to  her  own  reputation.  The 
coquet  makes  a  trafilck  of  her  own  charms  by  seeking 
a  multitude  of  admirers ;  tbe  jilt  sports  with  ibeaacred, 
passion  of  love,  and  barters  it  for  the  gratification  of 
any  selfish  propensity.  Coquetry  Is  a  fault  which  should 
be  gosrded  against  by  every  female  as  a  snare  to  her 
own  nappinem;  jilting  Is  a  vice  which  cannot  be 
practised  without  some  depravity  of  the  heart;  '  The 
coquet  is  indeed  one  degree  towards  tbe  jilt ;  but  the 
heart  of  tbe  former  is  bent  upon  admiring  herself;  and 


r  extended  appllcn- 


giving  false  hopes  to  her  lovers;  but  tbe  latter  is  not 
contented  to  be  extremely  amiable,  but  she  must  add  to 
that  advantage  a  certain  delight  In  being  a  torment  to 
others.*— firuu. 


TO  INSNABE.  ENTRAP,  ENTANGLE. 
INVEIGLE. 
Tbe  idea  of  getting  any  object  artfully  into  one  a 
power  Is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  to  insnare  is  u 
take  in  or  by  means  of  a  snare;  to  entrap  is  to  take 
in  a  trap  or  by  means  of  a  trap ;  to  entangle  Is  to  lake 
In  n  tangle,  or  by  means  of  tangled  thread ;  to  inveigle 
is  to  take  by  means  of  making  blind,  from  the  French 
aveugle  blind. 

Insnare  and  entangle  are  used  either  in  the  natural 
or  moral  sense ;  entrap  mostly  In  the  natural,  inveigle 
only  in  the  moral  sense.  Id  the  natural  sense  birds  are 
ensnared  by  means  of  birdlime,  nooses,  or  whatever 
else  may  deprive  them  of  their  liberty :  men  and  beasts 
are  entrapped  in  whatever  serves  as  a  trap  or  enclo- 
sure; they  may  be  entrapped  by  being  lured  Into  a 
house  or  any  place  of  confinement:  all  creatures  are 
entangled  by  nets,  or  that  which  confines  tbe  limbs 
and  prevents  them  from  moving  forward. 

In  the  moral  sense  men  are  ssid  to  be  ensnared  by 
their  own  pensions  and  the  allurements  of  pleasure 
into  a  course  of  vice  which  deprives  them  of  tbe  use 
of  their  faculties. and  makes  them  virtually  captives: 
<  This  Hon  (the  literary  lion)  has  a  particular  way  of 
imitating  the  sound  of  the  creature  be  would  ensnare 
— Addison.  Men  may  be  entrapped  by  promises  or 
delusive  hopes  into  measures  which  they  afterward 
repent  of; 

Though  the  new-dawning  year  in  its  advance 
With  nope's  gey  promise  may  entrap  the  m 
Let  memory  give  one  retrospective  glance. 

CUMSKSLAim. 

Hen  are  entangled  by  their  erronrs  and  knprndenciee 
m  difficulties  which  interfere  with  their  moral  freedom, 
and  prevent  them  from  acting  uprightly;  'Some  men 
weave  thejr  sophistry  till  their  own  reason  is  eaten 
gledS— Johmsok.  Men  are  inveigled  by  the  artifices 
of  others,  when  the  consequences  of  their  own  actions 
are  shut  out  from  their  view,  and  they  are  made  to 
walk  like  Mind  men ;  *  Why  the  inveigling  of  a  wo- 
man before  she  is  come  to  years  of  discretion  should 
not  be  as  criminal  as  the  seducing  her  before  she  is  ten 
years  old,  I  am  at  a  lorn  to  comprehend.*— Anmson  . 
Insidious  freethinkers  make  no  scruple  of  inenaring 
the  Immature  understanding  by  tbe  proposal  of  such 
doubts  and  difficulties  as  shall  shake  their  faith 
When  a  man  to  entangled  in  the  evil  courses  of  a 
wleked  woman,  the  more  be  plunges  toget  his  liberty, 
the  faster  she  binds  him  in  her  toils.  The  practice  of 
inveigling  young  persons  of  either  sex  into  houses  of 
til  fame  is  not  so  frequent  at  present  as  it  was  in  former 


TO  COAX,  WHEEDLE,  CAJOLE,  FAWN 

Coax  probably  comes  from  coke  a  simpleton,  signify 
Ins  to  treat  as  a  simpleton;  whscdle  isa  frequentative 
or  -wheel,  signifying  to  come  round  a  person  with 
smooth  art;  cajolew  in  French  cajoler ;  to  /sum,  from 
the  noun  /sum,  signifies  to  act  or  move  like  a  fawn. 

Tbe  idea  of  using  mean  arts  to  turn  people  to  one's 

lush  purposes  to  common  to  nil  these  terms:  ceeshun 
_  jmething  childish  in  it;  wheedle  snd  cajole  that  which 
is  knavish ;  fawn  that  which  to  servile. 

Tbe  act  of  coaxing  consists  of  urgent  entreaty  and 
whining  supplication ;  the  act  of  wheedling  consists  of 
smooth  and  winning  entreaty ;  cajoling  consists  mostly 
of  trickery  and  stratagem,  dtsguised  under  a  soft  ad- 
dress and  insinuating  manners;  the  act  of  fawning 
consists  of  supplicant  grimace  and  antlcks.  such  as 
characterize  the  little  animal  from  which  it  derives  Its 
name;  children  coax  their  parents  In  order  to  obtain 
their  wishes;  *The  nurse  bad  changed  her  note,  she 
was  nuzzling  and  coaxing  the  child;  "that's  a  good 
dear,"  says  she.'— L'Esrniutan.  The  greedy  snd 
covetous  wheedle  those  of  an  easy  temper;  *Kegulus 
gave  hla  son  his  freedom  In  order  to  entitle  him  to  the 
estate  left  him  by  his  mother,  snd  when  he  got  Into  pos- 
session of  it  endeavouied  'as  the  character  of  the  man 
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made  ft  generally  believed)  to  wheedle  him  out  of  It  by 
the  most  indecent  complaisance.*— Mslmoth  (Lettere 
•f  Pliny).  Knaves  cajole  the  simple  and  unsuspect- 
ing; *l  must  granl  it  a  just  judgement  upon  poets, 
that  they  whose  chief  pretence  Is  wit,  should  be 
treated  as  they  themselves  treat  fools,  that  Is,  be 
cajoled  with  praises.'— Pora.  Parasites  fawn  upon 
those  who  have  the  power  to  contribute  to  their 
gratification; 

Unhappy  be, 
Who,  seornfol  of  the  flatterer's  fawning  art, 
Dreads  ev'n  to  pour  his  gratitude  of  heart. 

AaMSTKOftO. 

Coaxing  is  mostly  resorted  to  by  Inferlours  towards 
those  on  whom  they  are  dependent;  wheedling  and 


monly  practised  only  In  the  higher  walks  of  life,  where 
men  of  base  character,  though  not  mean  education, 
come  In  connexion  with  the  great 

TO  ADULATE,  FLATTER,  COMPLIMENT. 

Adulate,  in  Latin  adulatus,  participle  of  adulor,  Is 
ahanged  fiom  adoleo  to  offer  Incense ;  jtetter,  in  French 
/latter,  comas  from  the  Latin  Jlatna  wind  or  air,  slg- 
olfying  to  say  what  is  airy  and  unsubstantial;  estajJu- 
ment  comes  from  comply,  and  the  Latin  complaceo,  to 
please  greatly. 

We  aiulato  by  discovering  in  our  actions  an  entire 
subserviency ;  we  totter  simply  by  words  expressive 
of  an  unusual  admiration ;  we  compliment  by  fair  lan- 
guage or  respectful  civilities.  An  adulatory  address 
b  couched  in  terms  of  feigned  devotion  to  the  object ; 
njlattering  address  is  filled  with  the  fictitious  perfec- 
tions of  the  object ;  a  complimentary  address  is  suited 
to  the  station  of  the  individual  and  the  occasion  which 
gives  rise  to  it;  it  is  foil  of  respect  and  deference. 
Courtiers  are  guilty  of  adulation;  lovers  are  addicted 
to  flattery;  people  of  fashion  indulge  themselves  In  a 
profusion  of  compliments. 

Adulation  can  never  be  practised  without  falsehood ; 
its  means  are  hypocrisy  and  lying,  its  end  private 
Interest ;  '  The  servile  and  excessive  adulation  of  the 
senate  soon  convinced  Tiberius  that  the  Roman  spirit 
had  suffered  a  total  change  under  Augustus.'— Cum- 
berland. Flattery  always  exceeds  the  truth ;  It  is 
extravagant  praise  dictated  by  an  overweening  par- 
tiality, or,  what  is  more  frequent,  by  a  disingenuous 
temper ;  » You  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves  a  man 
when  she  uses  his  expressions,  tells  his  stories,  or 
imitates  his  manner.  This  gives  a  secret  delight ;  for 
imitation  Is  a  kind  of  artless  flattery,  and  mightily 
favours  the  principle  of  self-  love.'— Spectator  Com- 
pliments are  not  incompatible  with  sincerity,  unless 
they  are  dlctsted  from  a  mere  compliance  to  the  pre- 
scribed rules  of  politeness  or  the  momentary  desire  of 
pleasing ;  '  I  have  known  a  hero  complimented  upon 
the  decent  majesty  and  state  he  assumed  after  victory.* 
—Pope.  Adulation  may  be  fulsome,  flattery  gross, 
compliments  unmeaning.  Adulation  Inspires  a  person 
with  an  immoderate  conceit  of  his  own  importance ; 
flattery  makes  him  in  love  with  himself;  compliments 
make  him  in  good-humour  with  himself. 


tf 


FLATTERER,  SYCOPHANT,  PARASITE. 

Flatterer,  v.  To  adulate ;  sycophant,  in  Greek  cvko- 

\vrnc,  signified  originally  an  informer  on  tbe*matter 


figs,  but  has  now  acquired  the  meaning  of  an  ob- 
sequious and  servile  person;  parasite,  In  Greek  leapd 
sirs;,  from  mod  and  eiroe  corn  or  meat,  originally 
referred  to  the  priests  who  attended  feasts,  but  it  is 
now  applied  to  a  hanger-on  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 

The  flatterer  is  one  who  flatters  by  words ;  the 
sycophant  and  parasite  is  therefore  always  ajfstlerer, 
and  something  more,  for  the  sycophant  adopts  every 
mean  artifice  by  which  be  can  ingratiate  himself,  and 
the  parasite  submits  to  every  degradation  and  servile 
compliance  by  which  he  can  obtain  his  base  purpose. 
These  terms  differ  more  in  the  object  than  in  the 
means :  the  former  having  general  purposes  of  favour ; 
and  the  latter  particular  and  still  lower  purposes  to 
answer.  Courtiers  may  he  sycophants  In  oider  to  be 
well  with  their  prince  and  obtain  preferment,  but  they 


are  seldom  parasite*,  tat  the  latter  are  generally  poor 
and  in  want  of  a  meal;  'Flatterer*  are  the  bosom 
enemies  of  princes.'— Sooth.  » By  a  revolution  in  the 
state,  the  fawning  sycophant  of  yesterday  Is  converted 
Into  the  austere  crltick  of  the  present  hour.1— Bvau. 
The  first  of  pleasures 
Were  to  be  rich  myself ;  but  next  to  this 
I  hold  It  best  to  be  a  parasite, 
And  feed  upon  the  rich.— CuMaaaiAjm. 

TO  GLORY,  BOAST,  VAUNT. 
To  glory  is  to  hold  as  one's  gle~y;  to  beast  is  to  set 
forth  to  one's  advantage;  to  vaunt  m  to  boast  loudly. 
The  first  two  terms  denote  the  value  which  the  in* 
dividual  sets  upon  that  which  belongs  to  himself;  the 
last  term  may  be  applied  to  that  which  respects  others 
as  well  as  ourselves. 

To  glory  is  more  particularly  the  act  of  the  mind, 
the  Indulgence  of  the  internal  sentiment:  to  boast 
and  vaunt  denote  rather  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
meat.  To  f^  is  applk)doiUyto  matters  o/momeat; 
boast  H  rather  suitable  to  trifling  points ;  vaunt  Is  a 
term  of  leas  familiar  use  than  either,  being  salted 
rather  to  poetry  or  romance.     A  Christian  martyr 
glories  in  the  cross  of  Christ;  '  All  the  laymen  who 
nave  exerted  a  more  than  ordinary  genius  in  their 
writings,  and  were  the  glory  of  their  times,  were  men 
whose  hopes  were  filled  with  immortalitv.'— Adduox. 
A  soldier  boasts  of  bis  courage  and  his  feats  In  battle ; 
( If  a  man  looks  upon  himself  in  an  abstracted  fight, 
he  has  not  much  to  boast  of— Addisoh. 
Not  that  great  champion 
Whom  famous  poets'  verse  so  much  doth  vaunt, 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  extoll'd 
Bo  many  furies  and  sharp  hits  did  haunt 

Brans** 


Olory  Is  but  seldom  used  In  a  bad  sense, 
still  seldomer  in  a  good  sense.  A  royalist  glories  in 
the  Idea  of  supporting  his  prince  and  the  legitimate 
rights  of  a  sovereign ;  but  there  are  republicans  and 
traitors  who  glory  in  their  shame,  and  boast  of  the 
converts  they  make  to  their  lawless  cause.  It  Is  an 
unbecoming  action  for  an  individual  to  boast  of  any 
thing  In  himself;  but  a  nation,  in  its  collective  capacity, 
may  boast  of  Its  superiority  without  doing  violence  to 
decorum.  An  Englishman  glories  in  the  reflection  of 
belonging  to  such  a  distinguished  nation,  although  he 
would  do  very  Idly  to  boast  of  it  as  a  personal  qualiry ; 
no  nation  can  beast  of  so  many  publics:  Institutions  for 
the  relief  of  distress  as  England. 

TO  EVADE,  EQUIVOCATE,  PREVARICATE. 

Evade,  v.  To  escape;  equivocate,  o.  Ambiguity; 
prevaricate,  in  Latin  prenarioatme,  participle  of  prm 
and  varieor  to  go  loosely,  signifies  to  shift  from  side 
to  side. 

These  words  designate  an  artful  mode  of  escaping 
the  scrutiny  of  an  inquirer;  we  evade  by  artfully 
turning  the  subject  or  calling  off  the  attention  of  the 
inquirer ;  we  equivocate  by  the  use  of  t 

resslons;  we  prevaricate  by  tl 

definite  expressions:  we  avoids 


pressions ;  we  prevaricate  by  the  use  of  loose  and 
Indefinite  expressions:  we  avoid  giving  satisfaction  by 
evading ;  we  give  a  false  satisfaction  by  equivocating; 


we  give  dissatisfaction  vy  prevaricating.  Evading  is 
not  so  mean  a  practice  as  equivocating:  it  may  be 
sometimes  needful  to  evade  a  question  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  answer ;  '  Whenever  a  trader  has  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  Jost  demands  of  his  creditors,  this  hath 
been  declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy.'— BucKSToaa.  Equivocations  are  ernnjoyed 
for  the  purposes  of  falsehood  and  interest ;  'when 
Satan  told  Eve  "  Thou  shall  not  surely  die,"  it  was 
in  his  equivocation,  "  Thon  shall  not  incur  present 
death." »— BaowN  {Vulgar  Erroure).  Prevarications 
are  still  meaner ;  and  are  resorted  to  mostly  by  crimi- 
nals in  order  to  escape  detection ;  *  There  is  no  pre- 
varicating with  God  when  we  are  on  the  very  thresh 
old  of  bis  presence.*— Cumbkrhnd. 

EVASION,  SHIFT,  SUBTERFUGE. 
Evasion  (v.  To  evade)  Is  here  taken  only  in  the 
ad  sense ;  shift  and  subterfuge  are  modes  of  evasion  : 
the  shift  signifies  that  gross  kind  of  evasion  by  which 
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one  attempts  to  shift  off  an  obligation  from  one's  self; 
Die  subterfuge,  from  rubier  under  and  fugio  to  fly,  is 
a  mode  of  evasion  in  which  one  baa  recourse  to  some 
screen  or  shelter. 

The  evasion,  m  distinction  from  the  others,  is  re- 
torted to  for  the  gratification  of  pride  or  obstinacy : 
whoever  wishes  to  maintain  a  bad  cause  must  have  re- 
coarse  to  evasion* ;  candid  minds  despise  all  nations ; 
*  The  question  of  a  future  state  was  hung  up  in  doubt, 
or  banded  between  conflicting  disputants  through  all 
the  quirks  and  evasions  of  sophistry  and  logics:.'— 
Ccksbrlakd.  The  shift  is  the  trick  of  a  knave ;  it 
always  serves  a  paltry,  low  purpose ;  he  who  has  not 
courage  to  turn  open  thief,  will  use  any  shifts  rather 
than  not  get  money  dishonestly;  'When  such  little 
shifts  come  once  to  be  laid  open,  how  poorly  and 
wretchedly  must  that  man  needs  sneak,  who  finds 
himself  both  guilty  and  baffled  too.'— Sooth.  The 
subterfuge  is  the  refuge  of  one's  fears ;  it  is  not  re- 
sorted to  from  the  hope  of  gain,  but  from  the  fear  of  a 
loss ;  not  for  purposes  of  interest,  but  for  those  of 
character;  he  who  wanes  to  Justify  himself  in  a  bad 
cause,  has  recourse  to  subterfuges} 

What  farther  subterfuge  can  Tonus  find  1 

Drydbx. 

TO  ESCAPE,  ELUDE,  EVADE. 
Escape  in  French  ethajyer,  comes  in  all  proba- 
bility from  the  Latin  exeipio  to  take  out  of,  to  get  off; 
elude,  v.  To  moid  ;  evade,  from  the  Latin  evadot  com- 
pounded of  «  and  v«ds,  signifies  to  go  or  get  out  of  a 


hjng. 

The  Idea  of  being  disengaged 
not  agreeable  is  comprehended  in  the  sense  of  all  these 


I  from  that  which  is 


i  Idea  of  being  du 
jreeaMe  is  comprehi 
terms ;  but  escape  designates  no  means  by  which  this 
is  effected ;  elude  and  evade  define  the  means,  namely, 
*ie  efforts  which  are  used  by  one's  self :  we  are  simply 
disengaged  when  we  escape;  but  we  disengage  our- 
selves wiTen  we  elude  and  evade:  we  escape  from 
danger ;  we  elude  the  search :  our  escapes  are  often 
providential,  and  often  narrow ;  our  success  in  eluding 
depends  on  our  skill:  there  are  many  bad  men  who 
escape  hanging  by  the  mistake  of  a  word ;  there  are 
many  who  escape  detection  by  the  art  with  which 
they  elude  observation  and  inquiry ; 

Vice  oft  is  bid  in  virtue's  Mr  disguise, 

And  in  her  borrow'd  form  eeeapes  inquiring  eyes. 
Spkctatoe. 
It  is  a  vain  attempt 

To  bind  the  ambitious  and  unjust  by  treaties ; 

These  they  elude  a  thousand  specious  ways. 

Thomsov 
•The  earl  Rivera  had  frequently  Inquired  for  iris  son 
(Savage),  and  had  always  been  amused  with  evasive 
answers.'— Johx  son. 

Elude  and  evade  both  Imply  the  practice  of  art ; 
but  the  former  consists  mostly  of  actions,  the  latter  of 
words  as  well  as  actions :  a  thief  elude*  those  who  are 
10  pursuit  of  him  by  dexterous  modes  of  concealment ; 
he  evade*  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge  by  equivo- 
cating replies.  One  la  said  to  elude  a  punishment,  and 
to  evade  a  law. 

AMBIGUOUS,  EQUIVOCAL. 

Ambiguous,  In  Latin  embiguus,  from  ambigoy  com- 
pounded of  ambo  and  age,  lignlfies  acting  both  ways; 
equivocal,  in  French  equivoque,  Latin  atquivocus,  com- 
posed of  aujuus  and  vox1  signifies  that  which  may  be 
applied  equally  to  two  or  more  objects. 

An  ambiguity  arises  from  a  too  general  form  of 
expression,  which  leaves  the  sense  of  the  author  In- 
determinate ;  an  equivocation  lies  In  the  power  of  par- 
ticular terms  used,  which  admit  of  a  double  interpre- 
tation :  the  ambiguity  leaves  us  in  entire  incertitude 
as  to  what  is  meant ;  the  equivocation  misleads  us  by 
the  use  of  a  term  in  the  sense  which  we  do  not  suspect 

The  ambiguity  may  be  unintentional,  arising  iron 
the  nature  both  of  the  words  and  the  things;  or  it 
may  be  employed  to  withhold  Information  respecting 
our  views ;  ihe  equivocation  is  always  intentional,  and 
may  be  employed  for  purposes  of  fraud;  '  An  honest 
man  will  never  employ  an  equivocal  expression ;  a 
eonftwd  man  may  often  utter  ambiguous  ones  without 
any  design.'— Blair.  The  histories  of  heathen  nations 


are  full  of  confusion  and  ambiguity :  the  heathen 
oracles  are  mostly  veiled  by  some  equivocation;  of 
this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  oracle  of 
the  Persian  mule,  by  which  Croasus  was  misled ;  *  We 
make  use  of  an  equivocation  to  deceive ;  of  an  ambi- 
guity to  keep  in  the  dark.'— Taos  lkr.  Ambiguous 
may  sometimes  be  applied  to  other  objects  besides 
words; 

Th'  ambiguous  god,  who  rul'd  her  lab'ring  breast, 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  express'd, 
Some  truths  reveai'd,  in  terms  InvoJv'd  the  rest 
Deydck. 

'  The  parliament  of  England  is  without  comparison  the 
most  voluminous  author  in  the  world,  and  there  is  such 
a  happy  ambiguity  in  its  works,  that  its  students 
have  as  much  to  say  on  the  wrong  side  of  every  ques- 
tion as  upon  the  right*— Cumberlahd.  The  term 
equivocal  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  an  indifferent 
sense ;  '  Give  a  man  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  the 
world  to  bestow,  but  leave  him  at  the  same  time  under 
some  secret  oppression  or  heaviness  of  heart  You 
bestow  indeed  the  materials  of  enjoyment,  but  you  de- 
prive him  of  the  ability  to  extract  it  Hence  pros- 
perity is  so  often  an  equivocal  word,  denoting  merely 
affluence  of  possession,  but  unjustly  ^applied  to  the  oos- 
sessor.'— Blaie. 


TO  AVOID,  ESCHEW,  SHUN,  ELUDE. 

Avoid,  in  French  evHery  Latin  evito,  compounded 
of  e  and  vito,  probably  from  viduus  void,  signifies  to 
make  one's  self  void  or  free  from  a  thing ;  eschew  and 
shun  both  come  from  the  German  scheuen.  Swedish 
say,  dec.  when  it  signifies  to  fly;  elude,  la  French  ehf 
der,  Latin  cUdo,  compounded  of  e  and  lads,  signifies  to 
get  one's  self  out  of  a  thing  by  a  trick. 

Avoid  is  both  generlck  and  specific* ;  we  avoid  in  es- 
chewing or  shunning,  or  we  avoid  without  eschewing 
or  shunning.  Various  contrivances  are  requisite  for 
avoiding:  eschewing  and  shunning  consist  only  of  go- 
ing out  of  the  way,  of  not  coming  In  contact ;  eluding, 
as  its  derivation  denotes,  has  more  of  artifice  in  it  than 
any  of  the  former.  We  avoid  a  troublesome  visiter 
under  real  or  feigned  pretences  of  111  health,  prior  en 
gagement,  and  the  like ;  we  eschew  evil  company  by 
not  going  into  any  but  what  we  know  to  be  good ;  we 
shun  the  sight  of  an  offensive  object  by  turning  Into  an- 
other road ;  we  elude  a  punishment  by  getting  out  of 
the  way  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  inflicting  it 

Prudence  enables  us  to  avoid  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  we  are  dally  exposed ;  *  Having;  thoroughly 
considered  the  nature  of  this  passion,  I  nave  made  it 
my  study  how  to  avoid  the  envy  that  may  accrue  to 
me  from  these  my  speculations.'— Stckls.  Nothing 
but  a  fixed  principle  of  religion  can  enable  a  man  to 
eschew  the  temptations  to  evil  which  lie  in  his  path. 
This  term  Is  particularly  applicable  to  poetry  and  the 
grave  style; 

Thus  Brute  this  realm  Into  ills  rule  subdued, 

And  reigned  long  in  great  felicity, 

Lov'd  of  his  friends,  and  of  bis  foes  eschewed, 

Spbmsbr. 

Fear  will  lead  one  to  ehun  a  madman,  whom  it  ia  not 

in  one's  power  to  bind ; 

Of  many  things,  some  few  I  shall  explain ; 
Teach  thee  to  shun  the  dangers  of  the  main, 
And  bow  at  length  the  promised  shore  to  gain. 

Darnx*. 

A  want  of  all  principle  leads  a  man  to  elude  his  era 
ditors,  whom  he  wishes  to  defraud ; 

The  wary  Trojan,  bending  from  the  blow, 
Eludes  the  death,  and  disappoints  his  foe.— Pora. 

The  best  means  of  avoiding  quarrels  is  to  avoid 
giving  offence.  The  surest  preservative  of  our  inno- 
cence is  to  eschew  evil  company,  and  the  surest  pre- 
servative of  our  health  is  to  shun  every  intemperate 
practice.  Those  wlio  have  no  evil  design  in  view  will 
have  no  occasion  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  law. 

We  speak  of  avoiding  a  danger,  and  shunning  a 
danger:  but  to  avoid  Ills  m  general  nol  to  fall  Into 
It ;  to  ehun  it  is  with  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  it 
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ENGLISH   8YN0NTMES. 


TO  INVENT,  FEI6V,  FBAMfa,  FABRICATE, 


iiw*'.  *•  To  contrivo;  foign%  v.  To  feign;  frame 
signifies  to  make  according  to  a  frame,  fabricate,  in 
Latin  fabricatuo.  from  faber  a  workman,  is  changed 
from/acie,  signifying  to  make  according  to  art;  forgo, 
from  the  noon  /erj-e,  eigniies  to  make  In  u  forge. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  the  produc- 
tion of  something  oat  of  the  mind,  by  means  of  its  own 
efforts.  To  invent  (v.  To  contrive)  in  the  general  term ; 
the  other  terms  Imply  modes  of  intention  under  diner- 
em  circumstances.  To  invent,  as  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  is  busied  in  creating  new  forms,  cither  by 
means  of  tbe  imagination  or  the  reflective  powers ;  ft 
forms  combinations  either  purely  spiritual,  or  those 
which  are  mechanical  and  physical:  the  poet  invent* 
imagery ,  the  philosopher  invent*  mathematical  prob- 
lems or  mechanical  instruments:  •  Pythagoras  invented 
tbe  foriy-seventh  proposition  or  the  first  book  of  Eu- 
clid.*— Baetklbt. 

Invent  is  used  for  the  production  of  new  forma  to  real 
objects,  or  for  the  creation  of  unreal  objects;  to  feign 
(c.  T»  feign)  is  used  for  the  creation  of  unreal  objects, 
or  such  as  have  no  existence  but  In  tbe  mind :  a  play 
or  story  Is  invented  from  what  passes  in  tbe  world; 
Mahomet's  religion  consists  of  nothing  but  inventions  : 
the  heathen  poets  feigned  all  the  tales  and  fables 
which  constitute  tbe  mythology,  or  history  of  their 
deities  ( 

Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  case  - 
By  the  sweet  power  of  musick ;  therefore,  the  poet 
TM  feign  that  Orpbeut  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods. 
Bbajcsfeaai. 
To  frame,  or  make  according  to  a  from*,  is  a  species 
•f  invention  which  consists  in  the  disposition  as  well  as 
the  combination  of  objects.    Tbsspis  was  the  inventor 
of  tragedy:  Psalmanasar  fremed  an  entire  new  lan- 
guage, which  be  pretended  to  be  spoken  on  the  island 
of  Formosa;  Seeos/resnee*  a  new  set  oT  laws  for  tbe 
city  of  Athens; 

Nature  bath  fram'd  strange  fellows  In  her  time. 
Bhaxsfsakk. 
To  invent,  feign,  and  from*  are  all  occasionally  em- 
ployed io  the  ordinary  concerns  of  Ufa,  and  In  a  bad 


once  executed  with  sufficient  skill  to  impose  for  a  rime 
upon  tbe  publick  credulity :  a  good  memory  Is  all  that  ■ 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  uttering  faUehood*  thai  can 
be  easily  contradicted  and  confuted.  In  an  extended 
saase  >f  tbe  word  jfctum,  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  tbe 
sense  of  fabricate,  when  said  of  theJUtions  of  tbe  an- 
cients, which  were  delivered  as  truth,  although  admit- 
ted now  to  be  lake :  tbe  saotive  of  tbe  narrator  Is  what 
here  constitutes  the  difference ;  namely,  that  in  tbe 
former  case  be  believes,  or  Is  supposed  to  believe,  what 
be  relates  to  be  true,  In  tbe  latter  ho  knows  it  to  be 
raise.  Tbe  heathen  mythology  consists  principally  of 
the  Actions  of  tbe  poets :  newspapers  commonly  abound 
in  fabrication ;  '  All  that  the  Jews  tell  us  of  their  two- 
fold Messiah  si  a  mere  Jktim,  framed  without  as  much 
as  a  pretence  to  any  foundation  in  Scripture  for  UV— 
Pains  aux.  ( The  translator  or  fabricator  of  Ossian'a 
poems.*— Mason.  Sometimes,  however,  tbe  term  for 
bricatonnj  be  applied  to  any  effort  of  genius,  without 
regard  to  the  veracity  of  the  fabricator;  *  With  rea- 
son has  8baksnesre*s  superiority  been  asserted  In  the 
fabrication  of  bis  preternatural  machines.'— Cuxssa- 

LAND. 

As  epithets jfci&mu  and  false  are  very  closely  aDied ; 
for  what  mfUtUiou*  Is  folio,  though  all  that  is /site  is 
not  Jletitiou* :  the  Jletitiou*  is  that  which  has  been 
feigned,  or  faUelv  made  by  some  one ;  tbe  foleo  k 
simply  that  which  is  foloo  by  tbe  nature  of  tbe  thing . 
the  Actitioue  account  Is  therefore  tbe  Invention  of  an 
individual,  whose  veracity  Is  thereby  impeached ;  sol 
there  may  be  many/siss  accounts  unlntanikonally  cir- 


;  fabricate  and  forge  are  never  used  any  other- 
wise. Intent  is  employed  as  to  that  which  is  tbe  fruit 
of  one's  own  mind ;  to  feign  is  employed  as  to  that 
which  is  unreal ;  to  from*  w  employed  as  to  that  which 
reqalres  deliberation  and  arrangement ;  to  fabricate, 
from  faber  a  workman,  signifying  to  make  m  a  work- 
manlike manner,  and  to  forge,  signifying  to  make  as  in 
*  forge,  are  employed  as  to  that  which  Is  absolutely 
false,  and  requiringmore  or  less  exercise  of  tbe  inventive 
power.  A  person  invents  a  lie,  and  feign*  sorrow ;  in- 
vent* an  excuse,  and  feign*  an  attachment.  A  story 
is  invented  inasmuch  as  it  is  new,  and  not  before  con- 
ceived by  others,  or  occasioned  by  the  suggestions  of 
others;  It  Is  framed  inasmuch  as  it  required  to  be  duly 
disposed  In  all  its  parts,  so  as  to  ^consistent ;  It  is/«- 
bricated  inasmuch  as  it  rum  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
actual  circumstances,  and  therefore  has  required  the 
skill  and  labour  of  a  workman;  it  Is forged  Inasmuch 
as  it  seems  by  its  utter  falsehood  and  extravagance  to 
have  caused  as  much  severe  action  in  the  brain,  as  what 
is  produced  by  the  fire  in  a  furnace  or  forge: '  The  wry 
Idea  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new  government  Is  enough 
to  fill  us  with  honour.'— Bunks. 

As  chytntats  gold  from  brass  by  fire  would  draw, 
Pretexts  are  into  treason  forg'd  by  tew.— Dnnham. 

FICTION,  FABRICATION,  FALSEHOOD. 
Fiction  Is  opposed  to  what  Is  real ;  fabrication,  as  It 
is  here  understood,  uni  falsehood  ere  opposed  to  what 
Is  true.  Fiction  relates  what  may  be,  though  not  what 
m :  fabrication  nnd  faUehood  relate  what  Is  not  as  what 
Is,  and  vies  vered.    Fiction  serves  for  amusem 

Instruction ;  fabrication  and  faUehood  serve  to ,__ 

and  deceive.  Fiction  and  fabrication  both  require  in- 
vention :  fnteehood  consists  of  simple  sssertkmsof  what 
is  not  true.    The  faMes  of  JSsop  nnJUtiono  of  the  slm- 

eest  kind,  but  yet  such  as  required  a  peculiarly  livery 
ncy  and  inventive  genius  to  — J— -  -  "-  -  "~ m 
of  a  play  as  the  pvdvci 


tins  to  produce:  the  fabrication 
ilion  of  8hsjEspearers  pen,  was 


UNTRUTH,  FALSEHOOD,  FALSITY,  UK. 

An  untruth  is  an  untrue  saying ;  a  fab  eases*  and  s 
lie  are  false  sayings:  untruth  of  Itself  reflects  no  dkt» 
grace  on  tbe  agent;  It  may  be  unintentional  er  not :  a 
faUehood  and  a  tie  are  Intentional  fait*  savings,  differ- 
ing only  In  degree  as  tbe  guilt  of  the  offender:  uf aloe- 
hood  ie  not  always  spoken  for  tbe  express  Intention  of 
deceiving,  but  a  its  is  uttered  only  for  the  worst  of  pur- 
poses. Some  persons  have  a  habit  of  totting  feleehoodo 
from  the  mere  love  of  talking :  those  who  are  guilty  of 
bad  actions  endeavour  to  conceal  them  by  has.  Children 
are  apt  to  speak  untruth*  for  want  of  understand- 
ing the  value  of  words;  *  Above  an  things  ted  no  un- 
truth, no,  not  even  in  trifles/— Sis  Hsksy  flnwrrr. 
Travellers  from  a  love  ofessmmration  are  ant  to  Intro- 
duce faUehood*  Into  their  narrations;  *  Many  tempta- 
tions to  faUehood  will  sccur  is  the  disguise  of  passions 
too  specious  to  fear  much  resistance.7— Johnso*.  It 
is  tbe  nature  of  a  lie  to  Increase  itself  to  a  tenfold  de- 
gree; one  lie  must  be  becked  by  many  more;  *  Tbe 
nature  of  a  lie  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  a/else  signifi- 
cation knowingly  and  voluntarily  used.'— Sorrra. 

FaUehood  Is  also  used  in  tbe  abstract  sense  for  what 
is  faUe.  FaUitv  Is  never  used  but  m  tbe  abstract 
sense,  for  the  property  of  the/else.  The  former  is  ge- 
neral, the  latter  particular  In  the  application :  the  troth 
or  faUehood  of  en  assertion  is  not  always  to  be  dis- 
tinctly proted ;  ( When  speech  Is  employed  onfv  as  tbe 
vehicle  of  faUehood,  every  man  must  disunite  himself 
from  others.*— Johnson.  ThofaUity  of  any  particu- 
lar person's  assertion  may  be  proved  by  tbe  evidence 
of  others; 

Can  you  on  him  such/alri&Cst  obtrude  t 
And  as  a  mortal  the  Most  Wise  delude  1 

Sandys. 

TRUTH,  VERACITY. 
7V«tt  belongs  to  tbe  thing;  veracity  to  the  person: 
the  truth  of  the  story  is  admitted  upon  the  veracity  of 
the  narrator;  'I  shall  think  myself  obliged  for  tbe 
future  to  speak  always  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart.' 
—Addison.  '  Many  relatione  of  travellers  have  been 
slighted  as  fabulous,  till  more  frequent  voyages  have 
confirmed  their  veracity.'— Johnson. 

TO  FEIGN,  PRETEND. 
Feign,  In  Latin  Jingo  or  Jew,  from  tbe  Greek  «*»» 
to  fix  or  stamp;  pretend,  In  Latin  predendo,  signifies 


properly  to  stretch  before,  that  is,  to  put  on  the  outside 

These  words  may  be  used  either  for  doing  or  ss 
they  art  both  opposed  to  what  is  true,  hot  they 
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^MntlMnodTOortbeftgent.  To /*^  hi  taken  either 
In  a  bad  or  in  Indifferent  mom;  to  protend  always  in 
%  bad  sense.  One  feign*  In  order  to  gain  some  ftiuire 
and;  a  person  feigns  siekness  la  order  to  be  excused 
ftom  paying  a  disagreeable  vhrft  ;  one  protends  In  order 
to  serve  a  present  purpose ;  a  child  pretend*  to  have 
tost  bis  book  who  wishes  to  excess  himself  for  bis 


To /of*  consists  often  of  almeof  condnet;  toprs- 
tend  constat*  always  of  words.  Ulysses  foignsd  mad- 
asm  In  order  to  escape  from  coins;  to  the  Trojan  war. 
According  to  Virgil,  the  Grecian  Sinon  protended  to  be 
a  deserter  come  over  to  the  Trojan  camp.  In  matters 
•f  speculation,  to  feign  is  to  invent  by  force  of  the 
imagination :  to  pretend  is  to  set  up  by  force  of  sdf- 
mncelt.  It  to  feigned  by  the  poets  that  Orpheus  went 
town  Into  hell  and  brought  back  Euridtce  his  wilt ; 

To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 
Unnumber'd  suitors  came. 

Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms, 
And  felt  or  feign? d  a  flame.— Goldsmith. 
fafldel  philosophers  pretend  to  account  for  the  most 
mysterious  things  ia  nature  upon  natural,  or,  as  they 
amass  to  term  it,  rational  principles :  •  An  effected  de- 
Itoacy  ts  the  common  improvement  in  those  who  p 
mad  to  be  refined  above  others.'— Braeta. 


WtTRIOUS,  SUPPOSITIOUS,  COUNTERFEIT. 


Spurious,  In  Latin  spurims ,  from  etvpcL,  because  the 
ancients  called  the  female  spartan;  hence,  one  who 
is  of  uncertain  origin  on  the  father's  side  Is  termed 
spurious  t  suppositious,  from  suppose,  signifies  to  be 
eopposed  or  conjectured,  in  distinction  from  being 
positively  known  j  counterfeit,  v.  To  imitate. 

All  these  terms  are  modes  of  the  false;  the  two 
former  indirectly,  the  latter  directly:  whatever  is  on- 
eertaJa  that  might  be  certain,  and  whatever  Is  con- 
jectural that  might  be  conclusive,  are  by  Implication 
files;  that  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  another 
thing,  so  as  to  nam  for  It  as  the  true  one.  Is  positively 
alis.  Hence,  the  distinction  between  these  terms,  and 
dm  ground  of  their  applications.    An  illegitimate  off- 


spring 
word, 


is  said  to  be  spurious  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
the  father  in  this  case  being  always  uncertain; 


and  any  offspring  which  Is  termed  spurious  falls 
aarily  under  the  Imputation  of  not  being  the  offspring 
of  the  person  whose  name  they  bear.  In  the  same 
manner  an  edition  of  a  work  Is  termed  spurious  which 
i  out  under  a  false  name,  or  a  name  different  from 


that  in  the  tlttopee* ;  *  Being  to  take  leave  of  England. 
I  thought  it  very  handsome  to  take  my  leave  alee  of 


you,  end  my  dearly  honoured  mother,  Oxford;  other- 
wise  both  of  you  may  have  Just  grounds  to  cry  me  up. 
you  for  a  forgetful  friend,  she  for  an  ungrateful  son,  if 


not  some  spurious  Issue.'— Howbll.  Suppositious 
oxpieoses  mom  or  less  of  falsehood,  according  to.  the 
aauare-  or  the  thing.  A  suppositious  parent  implies 
little  lees  than  a  directly  false  parent ;  but  in  speaking 
of  the  origin  of  any  thing  in  remote  periods  of  an- 
tiquity, It  may  be  merely  suppositious  or  conjectural 
from  the  want  of  information ;  *  The  fabulous  tales  of 
early  British  history,  suppositious  treaties  and  char- 
ters, are  the  proofs  on  which  Edward  founded  his  title 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland.'— Robkutsoji.  Coun- 
terfeit respects  rather  works  of  art  which  are  exposed 
to  Imitation:  coin  la  counterfeit  which  bean  a  false 
stamp,  and  every  Invention  which  comes  out  under  the 
sanction  of  the  inventor's  name  is  likewise  a  counter- 
pUV  not  made  by  himself  or  by  his  consent; 

Words  may  bee 
*   False  ©ohVd.ead  current  only 
Without  the  mtnd.—Soirn«nn. 

.     TO  IMITATE,  COPY,  COUNTERFEIT. 

The  Idea  of  taking  a  likeness  of  some  object  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms;  but  imitate  («.  TofoUow)  la 
has  genertck,  espy  (e.  Ts  espy)  and  oounierfsH  \u.  Spu- 
rious) the  specific*:  to  imttate  is  to  take  a  general 
Hkenees;  to  coup,  to  take  an  exact  likeness;  to  — 
torfeit,tn  take  a  false  likeness:  to  mitt*  la,  tin 
asm  est  always  used  In  a  good  or  an  indifferent  —._ . 
to  espy  mostly,  and  to  counterfeit  always,  la  a  bad 
sense:  to  imitots  nn  author's  style  is  at  all  limes 
allowable  for  one  who  cannot  form  a  style  for  himself; 


but  to  espy  an  author's  style  would  be  a  too  t 
adherenoe  even  for  the  dullest  writer.    Tc  taOet*.  is 


to  every  object,  for  every  external  object  to 
of  iswfottsa;  and  in  man  the  isiifnlsss 
faeulty  displays  Itself  alike  in  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  matters,  in  works  of  art  and  in  moral  conduct; 
4  Poetry  and  muslck  have  the  power  of  imttoting  the 
msniwis  of  men.'— fir*  Wi.  Joins.  To  espy  S  ae> 
pllcabJe  only  to  certain  objeets  which  will  admit  of  a 
minute  likeness  being  taken;  thus,  nn  artist  maybe 
said  to  espy  from  nature,  which  Is  almost  the  only  cir- 
ncelnr"  "        *     *        •-  *•  -'■ 


—  which  copping  is  justifiable,  except  when 
it  ia  a  men  manual  act;  to  espy  any  thing  In  others, 
whether  it  be  their  voice,  their  manners,  their  las* 
guana,  or  their  works,  Is  inconsistent  with  the  tads- 
pendence  which  belongs  m  every  rational  agent; 
tSome  imagine,  that  whataoever  they  find  in  the  phv 
tare  of  a  master,  who  has  acquired  reputation,  meat 
of  necessity  he  excellent;  and  never  fail  when  they 
espy,  to  follow  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  things.'-- 
Davos*.  Ia  a  general  application,  however,  the  term 
espy  may  be  used  In  an  UkUffereot  sense ; 
*  The  mind,  Impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copiss  what  she  hems  and  seas. 

Cowrek. 
To  counterfeit  Is  applicable  but  to  few  objects,  am] 
happily  practicable  but  In  few  cases ;  we  may  counter' 
feit  the  coin,  or  we  may  counterfeit  the  person,  or  the 
character,  or  the  voice,  or  the  handwriting  of  any  one 
for  whom  we  would  wish  m  pern;  but  if  the  fikenem 
be  not  very  exact,  tne  falsehood  Is  easily  detected ; 
I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian, 
Speak  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  every  side. 


TO  IMITATE,  MDfJCK,  MOCK,  APE. 
Jsujtefe,  e.  To  follow; 
pofthasthr 


moeeuor.  Oreek  pmems  to  tough  at; 
nuUeto  Hke  an  ape. 
To  imitate  Is  here  i 


r  ass**,  In  French 
to  ays  signifies  to 


to  ops  are  both  species  of  vtctens  imitation. 

One  imitotes  that  which  hi  deserving  of  awtteraaB, 
or  she  contrary:  one  mkmcMe  either  that  which  Is  net 
aa  authorized  subject  of  mftc&fsn,  or  which  is  tfsuV 
toted  so  as  to  excite  laughter.  A  person  wishes  to 
make  that  his  own  which The awfteie*,  hut  r 
for  the  entertainment  of  others ; 

Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two. 

I  bate  the  imitating  crew<-~G*r. 

The  force  of  example  Is  Illustrated  by  the  r 

with  which  people  imitots  each  other's  actions  when 
they  axe  in  close  In  tar  course;  tis»  trick  of  mimithp  ts 
sometimes  carried  to  such  an  extravagant  pilch  that 
no  man,  however  sacred  bla  character,  or  exalted  hie 
virtue,  can  screen  Uraself  from  being  the  object  of 
this  species  of  buffoonery:  to  ays  is  a  serious  I' 
an  absurd  act  of  imitation; 

A  courtier  any  ops  surceases; 

'Behold  him  humbly  cringing  wait 

Upon  the  minister  of  state. 

View  him  soon  after  to  Infertonrs 

Aping  the  conduct  of  soperioum— flwisy 
To  srfstfc*  is  a  Jocose  act  of  imitation  i 

Nor  win  it  toss  delight  4h»  attentive  sage 

T*  observe  that  instinct  which  unerring  guides 

The  brutal  race  which  ausmsas  lesaon'S  love. 


Tosiedtlsanni-imtnTed)ormiesJtanonmiisnBmx)sjm 
of  twftsium; 

What  though  no  friends  In  sable  weeds  appear, 

Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year* 

And  near  about  the  mockerp  of  wo 

To  midnight  dances.— Pora. 
The  ape  imitotes  to  please  himself,  but  the  estate* 
imitates  to  please  others.  The  ops  seriously  tries  w 
come  aa  near  the  original  as  be  can ;  the  mtmuM  tries 
to  render  the  imitation  as  ridiculous  am  possible*  the 
former  opes  out  of  deference  to  the  person  aped;  the 
latter  mfafcftsout  of  contempt  or  disregard. 

Mimickry  bcJenss  to  the  merry-eneVew  or  buffoon; 
sndmrto  the  weakling  who  baa  no  originality  in  Mar 
^^flhow  people  display  their  talents  in  ssanscssan; 
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of  bmis  or  besets,  Iter  the  enftsjtsjssnent  of 
weak  and  vam  people,  vraowtoh  to 


he  eembeo  for  that  which  they  have  not  In  theawclves, 
■M  die  drees,  ibe  manners,  tbe  voice,  the  mote  of 
Seen,  ondtbe  like,  of  eome  one  who  to  above  ibem. 
jESktm  exclteellughter  from  thai  which  to  bur- 
uMmetnil ;  aping  excitee  laughter  from  that  which  le 
oeonrd  and  unsuftsble  In  It;  mockery  excites  laughter 
ftom  tbe  mailcioes  temper  of  Umbo  who  enjoy  it. 

TO  FOLLOW,  DnTTATK. 

iWfee,  e.  7b /sUsw,  em*ssd;  **£+**  "J» 
usOatas, participto  of  Anster,  ftom  the  Greek jupfrn  to 
mJmick  am? fester  alike*  signifies  to  do  or  make  alike. 
Both  these  termi  denote  the  regulating  our  actions 
by  eometblng  that  offers  tadf  to  us,  or  kt  eel  anfoseus; 
hut  we/slfew  that  which  to  either  Internal  or  external; 
wo  imtteU  that  only  which  to  external :  we  either fol- 
lew  the  dictates  of  our  own  mlnde  or  tbe  suggestions 
of  otbere:  but  we'wiuu  tbe  conduct  of  otbere;  In 
regmnltoextonjei^jectewo/^^iodihoTftnileoran 
example:  but  we  tsutats  an  example  only:  we/eM*s> 
tbe  footsteps  of  our  forefathers;  we  imiteU  their  vir- 
tuee  and  their  perfections:  it  If  advisable  for  young 
persons  to  fellow  as  closely  as  possible  the  good  ex- 
ample of  those  wbo  are  older  and  wiser  than  them- 
selves; 

And  I  with  tbe  same  greedinem  did  seek. 

Ae  water  when  I  thirst,  to  swallow  Greek ; 

Which  I  did  only  leam  that  I  might  know 

Those  great  examples  which  I  folio*  now. 

DftNHAS. 

I!  at  the  botmden  duty  of  every  Christian  to  teritsts 
the  example  of  our  blesses  Saviour  to  the  utmost  of 
me  newer;  •  Tim  mutator*  of  Mlhoo  seem  to  place  all 
the  excellency  of  that  sort  of  writing  In  the  use  of  un- 
eeuth  or  antique  vrorus.  Wosmsoa. 


thmtoiimdesA£*s«eBsore;  p«**m,wbieb  lea  em- 
rissioa  of  eatrea,  ftom  the  French  esiren,  Latin  per 
Irenes,  signifies  the  thing  tbnt .directs;  speammujm. 
Latin  epesnnsa,  from  specie  to  behold,  signifies  was*. 
Is  looked  at  for  the  purpose  of  forming  our  Jocbjs- 

^Awey  and  n  model  may  be  both  employed  ehber 
as  an  original  work  or  as  a  work  formed  after  an  or|p> 
nai.  Intheforinereein^cspfteosedinrBlmiontpi^ 
tons,  manuscripts,  or  writings,  which  are  i 


besetted  by  tbe  printer,  tbe  writer,  or  the  engraver; 
medslSs  used  in  every  other  case,  whether  in  morality 
or  the  arts:  tbe  proof  will  seldom  be  faulty  when  law 
cm  is  dear  sod  correct.  There  can  be  no  good  wrt* 
ting  formed  after  a  bad  espy,  or  in  nn  extended  applfce- 
tioii  of  tbe  terms,  the  poet  or  Oie  artist  may  espy  after 
nature ;  *  Longinus  bas  observed  that  the  description  of 
lore  In  Sappho  is  an  exact  espy  of  nature,  sndtbel  si 
tbe  circumstances  which  follow  one  another  itf  snob  a 
borry  of  sentiments,  notwlthMsnding  they  appear  re- 
pugnant to  each  other,  are  really  such  as  happen  in  lbs 
phrensiesof  love.'— Annuo*.  No  human  being  ben 
ever  presented  ue  with  a  perfect  siseVI of  virtue;  tbe 
clsmfck  writers  of  antiquity  ought  to  bo  carefully  pe- 
rused by  all  wbo  wish  to  acquire  a  pure  style,  of 
whkb  they  contain  iraquestionaWy  the  beet  medefe; 
•Socrates  recommends  to  Aldblaues,  uthsawdst  of 
hto  devotions,  a  short  prayer  wliich  a  Greek  poet  com- 
posed for  tbe  use  of  his  friends/— Anmsoa. 
'Respecting  these  words,  however,  it  to  bore  farther 
to  be  observed,  that  a  espy  requires  tbe  close*  I-*— 
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Ike.    Parents  should  be  guarded  In  efl  their  words  end 
I  for  whatever  may  be  their  example,  whether 
uj,  it  wuTtasH  probability  tmfoUemed 
:  those  wbo  have  ' 


__  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  supplied  bv  tbe  Judge- 
ment or  will  of  tbe  executor.  A  model  often  cousins 
of  little  more  than  the  outlines  and  proportions,  while 
tbe  dimensions  and  decorations  are  heft  to  the  ebekeof 
tbe  workman.  One  wbo  is  anxloua  to  acquire  a  fine 
band  will  In  tbe  first  Instance  rather  imitate  tbe  crromt 
of  his  top*  than  attempt  any  improvement  of  hie  owe. 
ii  of  genius  will  not  suffer  liimseJf  to  be  ernsspei 
„ .  _  Javtoh  adherence  to  any  wsdef  however  perfect 
In  tbe  second  sense  espy  is  used  for  taurrrtn*  nad 
model  for  relief.     A  csey  ought  to  be  faithful,  a  model 


Monle  should  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  all 
habits  of  gesture,  voice,  or  speech;  as  there  lea  much 
greater  propensity  to  testate  what  is  rkucajoos  t 
what  to  becoming. 

TO  COPY,  THAN SCEIBB. 

Gsey  Is  probably  changed  ftom  tbe  Latin  cepfs  to 
take,  because  we  take  that  ftom  nn  object  which  we 
espy;  transcribe,  In  Latin  transcribe,  tbnt  m,tr«ns 
over  and  rtrifte,  signifies  literally  to  write  over  from 
something  else,  to  make  to  pam  over  in  writing  from 
one  body  to  another. 

To  easy  respects  the  matter:  to  trsavsrifts  respects 
simpryths  net  of  writing.  What  to  espied  most .be 
taken  Immediately  from  the  orlginnl,  with  which  it 
most  exactly  correspond ;  what  to  tremeertoed  may  be 
token  from  tbaespy,  but  not  necessarily  in  nn  entire 


A  mii  of  genius  will  not  suffer  himself  to 
ivtoh  adbereni 
e  second  seni 

ought  to  be  Just;  tbe  fort      ._..,.. 
what  to  delineated  by  the  original;  the  latter 
ndbere  to  tbe  prectoe  rules  of  proportion  observed  In 
she  original.    The  pictures  of  Raphael  do 


txaetfy 
sheets 


Things  nrY  iopied  for  the  sake  of  feuing  the 
tiisy  are  often  ires* 
and  fair  writing.    A 


j  a  transcriber  ehould  be  a  good  writer.  Law- 
yon  espy  deeds,  and  have  them  afterward  frequently 
jrcaeeruWas  occasion  requires.  Transcribe  is  some- 
times used  to  signify  n  literal  espy  In  a  figurative  appli- 
cation; *  Aristotle  telb)  us  that  the  world  to  a  espy  or 
treMseript  of  those  Ideas  which  are  in  tlie  mind  of  tbe 
Phut  Being,  and  that  those  ideas  which  are  In  the  mmd 
of  man  are  a  transcript  of  tbe  world.  To  this  we 
may  odd  tbnt  words  are  the  transcript  of  those  ideas 
which  are  in  tbe  mind  of  man,  and  that  writing  or 
I  are  tbe  transcript  of  worde.'— Aowsoa. 


COPY,  MODKL,  PATTERN,  SPECIMEN. 
Orey,  from  the  verb  to  espy  (e.  7b  cm),  marks  either 
ens  thing  from  which  we  espy  or  tbe  tiling  esp ' 
*H  la  French  stsdtis,  Latin  msdulns  a  little 
mosense,  ■ignmes  the  tbtog  that  servos  ss  a 


their  attractions  even  in  bad  copies :  tbe  simple 
of  antiquity  often  equal  in  value  originals  of 
conception* 

Pattern  and  specimen  approach  nearest  to  sMtfcf  hi 
signification :  the  idea  of  guidance  or  direction  la  pro- 
minent In  them.  Tbe  modtl  always  serves  to  guide  in 
the  execution  of  a  work ;  tbe  pattern  serves  either  to 
regulate  the  work,  or  simply  to  determine  tbe  choice; 
the  speerswn  helps  only  to  form  the  opinion.  Tie 
architect  builds  according  to  a  certain  model ;  'A 
fault  It  would  be  If  some  king  should  bnildhb  msjsnon- 
houss  by  the  model  of  Solomon's  palace.'— Hooxnm, 
The  meebanick  makes  any  thing  according  to  apes' 
tera,  or  a  person  fixes  on  having  a  thing  according  to 
the  pattern  oflbred  to  Dim ;  '  A  gentleman  tends  te  my 
shop  for  a  pattern  of  stuff;  If  he  like  It,  he  compares  tbe 
pettem  with  the  whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bar- 
gain.'—Swift.  Tbe  nature  and  value  of  thmesere 
estimated  by  the  specimen  shown  of  them;  *  Several 
persons  have  exhibited  specimens  of  this  art  before 
multitudes  of  beholders.'— Amneow.  A  moid  to  al- 
ways some  whole  complete  In  itself;  a  peUem  amy  bo 
either  a  whole  or  the  part  of  a  whole ;  a  specimen  to 
always  a  part.  ModeU  of  ships,  bridges,  or  other 
pieces  of  mecbantom  are  sometimes  conetruoted  for 
tbe  purpose  of  explaining  most  effectually  tbe  names 
and  design  of  tbe  Invention :  whenever  the  mean, 
eotonr,  or  materials  of  any  article,  either  of  conve- 
nience or  luxury,  te  an  object  of  consideration,  It  cam 
not  be  so  rightly  determined  by  any  means  as  by  pre* 
ducing  a  similar  article  to  serve  as  a  pattern;  a  srnga 
ssutenco  In  a  book  may  be  a  sufficient  specimen  est  tan 
whole  iMrformance.  ^ 

In  tbe  moral  sense  pettem  respects  tbe  whole  corn 
duct  or  behaviour;  specimen  only  Individual  scttons 
The  female  wbo  devotes  bar  time  end  attention  tolas 

•  Visa  Guard:  "CoiOs, modem." 
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ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


i  of  her  family  and  toe  education  of  her 

j  to  a  poltem  to  those  of  ha  mi  who  depute 
the  whole  ooneern  to  the  cere  of  other*.  A  pereoo 
fives  hut  an  unfortunate  neeimsn  of  his  boasted  sin- 
eerity,  who  is  found  guilty  of  aa  ©vision;  'Xeno- 
phon,  in  the  Ifo  of  his  Imaginary  prince,  whom  be  de- 
scribes aa  a  pattern  for  real  ones,  Is  always  celebra- 
ting the  philenthropy  or  good-nature  of  his  hero.'— 
Abmsom.  *  We  know  nothing  of  the  scanty  Jargon 
of  our  barbarous  ancestors;  but  we  have  specimens 
of  our  language  when  h  began  to  be  adapted  to  civil 
and  religious  purposes,  and  ind  it  such  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected;  artless  and  simple.'— Johjuoh. 

EXAMPLE,  PATTERN,  BNSAMPLB. 

Moample,  la  Latin  *xmeplmu,very  probably  changed 
from  exsimwlum  and  txHmuU  or  Simula,  signifles  the 
Using  framed  according  to  a  likeness ;  pau sm,  e.  Copy  ; 
muaenple  signifies  that  which  is  done  according  to  a 
smmpts  or  example. 

Ail  these  words  are  taken  for  that  which  ought  to  be 
Allowed :  but  the  exempts  must  be  followed  generally ; 
the  psttem  must  be  followed  particularly,  not  only  as 
in  what,  but  bow  a  thing  is  to  be  done:  the  former 
serves  as  a  gntdo  to  the  Judgement;  the  latter  to  guide 
the  actions.  The  example  comprehends  what  is  either 
to  be  followed  or  avoided ;  the  pattern  only  that  which 
to  to  be  followed  or  copied ;  the  ensample  Is  a  ■peeles 
of  *xawvie,the  word  being  employed  only  in  the  solemn 
style.  The  trample  may  be  presented  either  in  the  ob- 
ject Itself,  or  the  description  of  It ;  the  pattern  displays 
Itself  most  compteicry  In  the  object  hsdf ;  the  ensam- 
pis  exists  only  in  the  description.  Those  who  know 
What  is  right  should  set  the  exempts  of  practising  It ; 
and  those  who  persist  in  doing  wrong,  must  be  made 
an  example  to  deter  others  from  doing  the  same ; 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  Inspires 

With  loud  command,  with  great  exaaselss  fires. 

Porn, 

Beery  one,  let  his  ape  and  station  he  what  they  may,  may 
afford  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue ;  the  child  may  be 
expatum  to  his  playmates  of  diligence  and  duUfulness ; 
-  the  cltluen  may  be  a  pattern  to  his  fellow-cJUceiie  of 
sobriety  and  conformity  to  the  laws ;  the  soldier  may 
he  a  pattern  of  obedience  to  his  comrades;  'The  fairy 
way  of  writing,  as  Mr.  Dry  den  calls  h,  Is  more  difficult 
than  any  other  thai  depends  upon  tlie  poet's  fancy,  be- 
cause he  hes  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it.'— Addison. 
Our  Saviour  hes  left  us  an  exsmple  of  Christian  per- 
fcetion,  which  we  ought  to  Imitate,  although  we  can- 
not copy  It:  the  Scripture  characters  are  drawn  as  en- 
ssmplss  for  our  learning; 
Sir  Knight,  that  doe*  that  voyage  rashly  take, 
By  tills  forbidden  wsy  In  my  desplght, 
Doest  by  other's  death  eneampls  tale.— Sfbksxk. 

EXAMPLE,  PRECEDENT. 

Example,  e.  Example;  vreeedenL,  from  the  Latin 
precedent  preceding,  rifnlfiee  by  distinction  that  pre- 
ceding which  is  entitled  to  notice. 

Both  these  terms  apply  to  that  which  easy  be  fol- 
lowed or  made  a  rule ;  but  the  exsmple  is  commonly 
present  or  before  our  eyes;  the  president  Is  properly 
something  past :  the  example  may  derive  Hs  authority 
from  the  individual ;  the  precedent  acquires  Its  sanc- 
tion from  time  and  common  consent :  we  are  led  by  the 


i  example;  we  are  guided  or 
governed  by  the  precedent.     The  former  is  a  pt  i vale 
and  often  a  pertM  affair ;  the  latter  to  a  poblick  and 
often  a  national  concern :  we  quote  examples  la  litera- 
ture,  and  precedent*  In  law ; 
Thames !  the  most  lov'd  of  all  the  ocean's  sons, 
O  could  I  flow  like  thee!  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example %  as  it  to  my  theme  — BbrhaM. 
•At  the  revolution  they  threw  a  politick  veil  over  every 
circumstance  which  might  furnish  a  precedent  for  any 
future  departure  from  what  they  hed  then  settled  for 
ever.'— Burks. 

EXAMPLE,  INSTANCE. 
KxempU  (o.  Exempts,  pattern)  refers  In  this  case  to 
dee  thing ;  instemee%  from  the  Latin  teste,  signifies  that 
Which  steads  or  serves  as  a  resting  petal 


The  example  to  set  forth  by  wayof  flhartrattonot 
instruction ;  the  instants  to  adduced  by  way  of  evi- 
dence or  proof.  Every  instance  may  serve  ae  an 
example,  but  every  example  is  not  an  instance.  The 
example  consists  of  moral  or  Intellectual  objects;  the 
tftjtoac*  consists  of  sctlons  only.  Rules  are  illustrated 
by  examples; 

Let  me,  my  son,  an  ancient  fact  unfold, 

A  gnat  example  drawn  from  limes  of  old.— Pon. 

Characters  are  illustrated  by  instances;  '  Many  in- 
stances may  be  produced,  from  good  authorities,  that 
children  actually  suck  in  the  several  passions  and  de- 
praved inclinations  of  their  nurses.'— Stsklb.  The 
best  mode  of  instructing  children  is  by  famishing  them 
with  examples  for  every  rule  that  to  laid  down;  the 
Roman  history  furnishes  us  with  many  extraordinary 
instances  of  self-devotion  for  their  country. 


FIGURE,  METAPHOR.  ALLEGORY,  EMBLEM 
SYMBOL,  TYPE. 

Fignre,  In  Latin  fignre,  from  Jingo  to  feign,  signifies 
any  thing  painted  or  feigned  by  the  mind;  metaphor. 
In  Greek  atre+opd,  from  prrueup*  to  transfer,  signifles 
a  transfer  of  one  object  to  another ;  allegorp.  in  Greek 
cZXAiryepia*  from  SKkes  another  thing,  and  e>oprd*>  to 
relate,  signifies  the  relation  of  something  under  a  bor- 
rowed form ;  emblem,  in  Greek  tpffkapa,  from  lufldWrn 
to  impress,  signifies  the  thing  stamped  on  as  a  mark; 

SystssI,  from  the  Greek  avppdXXm  to  consider  atten. 
vely.  «-*«*—   -" —   ■— J «- ■--» 

from  l 

Greek  f 

an  Image  of  something  that  ie  stamped  on  something 

else. 

Likeness  between  two  objects  by  which  one  to  made 
to  represent  the  other,  to  the  common  I "  " 
nlfieatlon  of  these  terms.  Fignre  to  tti 
of  these  terms,  comprehending  every  thing  i 
fignredby  means  of  the  imagination ;  the  rest  are  hut 
modes  of  the  figure,  The  figure  consists  either  hi 
words  or  in  things  generally:  we  may  have  *  figure 
In  expression,  a  figure  on  paper,  a  fignre  on  wood  or 
stone,  mid  the  like.  It  to  the  business  of  the  Imagina- 
tion to  draw  figures  out  of  any  tiling ;  •The  spring 
bears  the  same  figure  among  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
that  the  morning  does  among  the  divisions  of  the  day. 
or  youth  among  the  stages  of  life.*- Addiso*.  The 
metaphor  and  allegorp  consist  of  a  representation  by 
means  of  words  only:  the  figure,  in  this  case,  to  any 
representation  which  the  mind  makes  to  Itself  of  a  re- 
semblance between  objects,  which  to  properly  a  fignre 
of  thought,  which  when  clothed  in  words  to  a  figure  of 

Eh:  theatetssAsrtoajIfiireofspecchof  the  sim- 
klnd,  by  which  a  word  acquires  other  meanings 
es  that  which  to  originally  affixed  to  it;  ee  when 
the  term  head,  which  properly  signifies  a  part  of  the 
body,  to  applied  to  the  leader  of  an  army;  *  No  man 
had  a  happier  manner  of  expressing  the  affections  of 
one  sense  by  metaphor*  taken  from  another  than  MM* 
ton.'— Beau.    The  aUegerp  is  a  continued  metaphor 


Jpsesi,  irom  me  wreea  avupxAAm  to  cousiaer  aaen- 
vely.  signifies  the  thing  cast  or  conceived  in  the  mind, 
rom  its  analogy  to  represent  something  else;  rape.  In 
Sreek  rmro* ,  from  rdsrsi  to  strike  or  stamp,  signifies 
"    iped  on  something 

which  one  to  made 
m  Idea  in  the  elg- 
i  the  most  genera! 
ry  thing  which  to 


when  attributes,  modes  and  actions  are  applied  to  the 

■  ■         -  mfiguredy  as  lu  the  allegory  of  sin  and  death 

in  Milton ;  *  Virgil  has  cast  the  whole  system  of  Pla- 


tonick  philosophy,  so  for  ee  regards  the  soul  of  many 
Into  beautiful  olfcffsrte*.'— Addiso*. 

The  emhlem  to  that  sort  of  figure  of  thought  by  which 
we  make  corporeal  objects  to  stand  for  moral  proper- 
ties: thus  the  dove  to  lepresented  as  the  emblem  of 
meekness,  or  the  bee-hive  w  conceived  to  be  the  emblem 
of  industry ;  '  The  stork  *s  die  emelem  of  true  piety.'— 
BasCMoar.  The  sprnkei  to  tint  species  of  emblem 
which  to  converted  Into  a  constituted  sign  among  men  .* 
thus  the  olive  and  laurel  are  the  eumboU  of  peace,  ant 
have  been  recognised  as  such  among  barbarous  as  well 
aa  enlightened  nations;  '  I  need  not  mention  the  Jus* 
itess  of  thought  which  is  observed  in  the  generation  of 
themsfmoslicel  persons  (in  Milton's  attsgorp  of  sift 
and  death).'— Annuo*.  Tlie  taps  to  that  siucies  «/ 
emelem  by  which  one  object  is  made  to  represent  an 
other  mystically ;  It  to,  therefore,  only  employed  in  re- 
ligious matters,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  coming, 
the  office,  and  the  death  of  our  Saviour ;  in  this  man- 
ner the  offering  of  Isaac  to  considered  es  a  tape  of  our 
Saviour's  offering  himself  aa  aa  atontr Jm~ 
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Of  Christ.'— Blais^ 


i  tyy« 


PARABLE,  ALLEGORY. 

Parable,  in  French  parabola,  Greek  *aps0*Jur  from 
aapa&fAAc*  signifies  what  is  thrown  oui  or  tet  before 
cue,  In  Mm  of  something  which  it  resembles;  alUgorg, 
9.  Figure, 

*  Both  these  terms  Imply  •  veiled  mode  of  speech, 
which  eervet  mora  or  lest  lo  conceal  Uie  main  object 
Of  the  dbciiurse  by  presenting  It  under  the  appearance 
of  something  else,  which  accords  with  it  In  miwt  of  the 
particulars:  thenars***  is  mostly  employed  for  moral 
purposes ;  Che  aw-gorv  in  describing  historical  events. 
b  The  parable  substitutes  some  other  subject  or  agent, 
who  is  represented  under  a  character  that  is  suitable 
in  the  one  referred  to.  In  the  aUegoru  are  introduced 
strange  and  arbitrary  persons  In  the  place  of  the  real 
parsonages,  or  Imaginary  characterlsucks  and  circum- 
stances are  ascribed  to  real  persons. 

The  parabls  is  principally  employed  In  the  sacred 
writings;  the  alUgorg  forms  a  grand  mature  In  the 
"  his  of  the  eastern  nations. 


productions  a 

SIMILE,  SIMILITUDE,  COMPARISON. 
Simile  and  similitude  are  both  drawn  from  the  Latin 


with  $imiU,  when  employed  as  a  figure  of  speech  or 
thought ;  every  thing  Is  a  simile  which  associates  ob- 
jects together  on  account  of  any  real  or  supposed  like- 
ness between  them ;  but  a  similitude  signifies  a  pro- 
longed or  continued  simile.  The  latter  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words,  as  when  we  say  the  god-like 
Achilles;  but  the  former  enters  into  minute  circum- 
stances of  comparison,  as  when  Homer  compares  any 
of  his  heroes  fighting  aud  defending  themselves  against 
multitudes  to  lions  who  are  attacked  by  dogs  and  men. 
Every  simile  u  more  01  less  a  comparison,  but  every 
comparison  is  not  a  simile ;  the  latter  compares  things 
Ml}-  ss  far  as  they  are  alike ;  but  the  former  extendi 
to  those  things  which  are  different .  in  this  manner, 
there  may  be  a  comparison  between  large  things  and 
small,  although  there  can  be  no  good  «/mfis;  •  There 
are  also  several  noble  similss  and  aliuKh.us  in  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost.'— A dois on.  •Aich  as  have  a 
natural  bent  to  solitude  (to  carry  on  the  former  simili- 
tude) are  like  waters  which  may  be  forced  into  foun- 
tains.*—Pon.  *  Tour  Image  of  worshipping  once  a 
year  in  a  certain  place,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  bat 
•  comparison,  and  simile  non  est  idem.*— Johmsoh. 

LIKENESS,  RESEMBLANCE,  SIMILARITY, 
OB  B1MILITIJ0E. 


Likeness  denotes  lbs  quality  of  being  sitae  (©. 
Banal) ;  resemblance,  from  roeemble,  compounded  of 
re  and  oomble,  in  French  somJblsr,  Latin  statuls,  signl- 
ess putting  on  the  form  of  another  thing;  ststiJority, 
hi  Latin  simiUritas,  from  oimiUs,  in  Greek  auayds 
Una,  from  the  Hebrew  *70D  an  Image,  denotes  the  ab- 
stract property  of  likeness. 

Likeness  is  the  most  general,  and  at  the  same  time 
die  most  familiar,  term  of  the  three ;  It  respects  either 
asternal  or  internal  properties:  resemblance  respects 
only  the  external  properties;  similarity  only  the  In- 
ternal properties:  we  speak  of  a  hkeneoo  betweentwo 
persons;  of  a  resemblance  in  the  east  of  the  eye,  a  re- 

*w5*i2eiJn  ***  form  **  **"* »'  *  »  smW/ormyla  ago 
•ad  disposition. 

Liksnass  is  said  only  of  that  which  Is  actual;  re- 
semblance may  be  said  of  that  which  Is  apparent :  the 
Ukanets  consists  of  something  specifick;  the  resem- 
blance may  be  only  partial  and  contingent.  A  thing 
to  said  to  be,  bat  not  to  appear,  tiks  another;  it  may, 
however,  hove  the  shadow  of  a  resemblance :  what  ever 
things  are  alike  are  alike  In  their  essential  properties  • 
tut  thev  may  resemble  in  a  partial  degree,  or  m  certain 
particulars,  but  are  otherwise  essentially  different 
We  are  most  like  the  Divine  Being  In  the  net  of  doing 
good;  there  la  nothing  existing  In  nature  which  has 
not  certain  points  of  resemblance  with  sornethins/etae. 

•  Vine  AbbeOtrerd:  "Paral^efis****** 


Similarity,  or  simiUtnds,  which  la  a  higher  term, 
Is  in  the  moral  application,  la  regard  to  likeness,  what 
resemblance  la  In  the  physical  sense :  what  la  etike  has 
the  same  nature;  what  la  similar  ha*  certain  features 
of  similaritf:  in  this  sense  feelings  are  alike,  senti- 
ments are  alike,  persona  are  ahks  ;  but  cases  are  rimi 
lor,  cirurmstances  are  similar,  conditions  are  similar. 
Liksnass  excludes  the  idea  of  difference;  eimOarisw 
includes  only  the  Idea  of  easual  hksnsas; 
With  friendly  hand  I  hold  the  glass 
To  all  promlsc'ous  as  they  pass ; 
Should  folly  there  her  likeness  view, 
I  fret  not  that  the  mirror's  true.— Mooan. 
So,  feint  ressmblance!  on  the  marble  tomb 
The  well-dissembled  lover  stooping  stands, 
Forever  silent  and  for  aver  sad.— Teroaisoa. 
1  RochefeueauJt  frequently  makes  use  of  the  snthlwata 
a  mode  of  speaking  the  most  tiresome  of  anv,  by  taw 
similaritf  of  Uie  periods.*— WanTon.    *  As  it  added) 
deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man,  an  the  simtbf- 
tuds  of  superstition  la  religion  makes  it  rhe  mora  de- 
formed.'—Bacom. 


LIKENESS,  PICTURE,  IMAGE,  EFFIGY. 

In  the  former  article  Uksmss  Is  considered  as  an  ab- 


stract term,  but  in  connexion  with  the  words  ptetmro 
and  imasje  It  signifies  the  representation  of  Ukeness: 
picture,  m  Latin  picture,  from  pings  lo  paint,  sural* 
*-  *•*-  -Mng  painted;  image,  in  Latin  image, ^Soa- 
om  imUago,  comes  from  imitar  to  imitate, 
an  Imitation:  effigv,\n  Latin  effigies,  'roan 
mines  that  which  waa  formed  after  anothet 


pictn     w  .  ,       -   «--, w .,  ..-.,-_ 

Ilea  the  tiling  painted;  image,  in  £atin  imago,  con- 
tracted from  isiato,— "-—  -'    - 

signifying  an  imli 
tjkngo,  signifies  tJ 

Ltksnsss  Is  a  general  and  Indefinite  term;  pictura 

id  image  express  something  positively  like.    A  Oko- 

nsss  is  the  work  of  nature  or  art ;  if  It  be  the  work  of 

man,  it  is  sketched  by  the  pencil,  and  Is  more  or  seas 

-nal; 

God,  Mosm  first,  then  David,  did  Inspire,   . 

To  compose  anthems  for  his  heav*uiy  choir; 

To  th*  one  the  style  of  friend  he  did  impart, 

On  th*  other  stamp*d  the  lateness  of  his  heart. 

Da  mux. 
A  picture  is  either  the  work  of  design  or  accident;  It 
may  be  drawn  by  the  penell  or  the  pen,  or  it  may  be 
found  in  the  Incidental  resemblances  of  tilings;  ft  m 
more  or  lees  exact; 

Or  she  the  eomiek  moaa 

Holds  to  the  world  apfctureof  hsdf.-Taowaon. 
The  image  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  mora  of 
less  striking ;  « The  mind  of  man  la  an  image,  not  only 
of  God's  spirituality,  but  of  bis  Infinity  .'-Sotrrn.  fc 
is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  painter  to  produce  a 
likeness;  the  withering  and  falling  off  of  the  leaves 
from  the  trees  In  autumn  la  a  picture  of  human  nature 
In  its  decline;  children  are  frequently  the  very  nun 
of  their  parents.  • 

A  likeness  is  that  which  la  to  represent  the  actual 
likeness  ;  but  an  effigy  is  an  artificial  or  arbitrary  ftft*. 
ness ;  '  I  have  read  anmewhera  tint  one  of  the  popes 
refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  works,  wbmh 
were  presented  lo  him,  because  theeahH  In  am  effigim 
before  the  book,  waa  drawa  without  a  beard.'— Anat- 
son.  It  may  be  represented  on  wood  or  stone,  or  in 
the  figure  of  a  person,  or  In  the  copy  of  the  ffcroro. 
Artists  produce  likenesses  in  different  manners,  they  . 
carve  effigies,  or  take  impressions  from  those  that  are  ' 
carved.  Hence  any  thlag  dressed  op  in  the  figure  of 
n  man  to  ropromut  a  paxtteaiar  person  fa  t 

effigy. 


TO  CONTRIVE,  DEVIBE,  INVENT. 
Contrive,  In  French  comtronvor,  compounded  of  com 
and  treuver,  signifies  to  find  out  by  putting  together; 
devise,  compounded  of  ds  and  vise,  in  Latin  visas 
seen,  slgnifiea  to  show  or  present  to  the  mind;  mams. 
in  Latin  inventus,  participle  of  inneuio.  compounded 
of  in  and  ssma,  atgnUIss  to  come  or  bring  into  the 

■  so  much  asm 


•ansa!  in  those  of  greater  i 


Osntriatng  sM 
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aevtttsf  respect  the  msneer  of  doing  things;  rsseufwijr 
Comprehend*  the  action  awl  the  thing  itself ;  the  former 
•re  but  the  new  fashioning  of  things  tliat  already 
exist ;  Uie  latter  is,  ai  it  were,  Uie  creation  of  some- 
thing new :  to  contrive  and  device  are  intentional  ac- 
tion*, (In:  result  of  a  fpecinck  effort;  taeeiUtaa  natu- 
sally  Arise*  from  ihe  exertion  of  an  inherent  power: 
we  require  thought  and  combination  to  contrive  or 
deni$ci  ingenuity  is  Uie  faculty  which  is  exerted  in 
vwventtog; 

My  sentence  Is  for  open  war ;  of  wiles 
Mora  unespsrt  1  boast  not;  them  let  those 
Contrite  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 
Milton. 
The  briskest  nectar 
Shrill  be  hit  drink,  and  all  th'  ambrosial  cafes 
Art  can  devise  for  wanton  appetite, 
Furnish  his  banquet.— Nabs. 

'Architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  were  invented 
With  tint  design  to  lift  up  human  nature.'— Adduon. 

Contriving  requires  even  less  exercise  of  tlie 
thoughts  than  devieing:  we  contrive  on  familiar  and 
common  occasions ;  we  devise  in  seasons  of  difficulty 
and  trial.  A  ceotrfoeat*  is  simple  and  obvious  to  a 
plain  understand imj:  a  device  Is  complex  and  far- 
fetched; it  requires  a  ready  conception  and  a  degree 
of  art. 

Centrivemteee  pcivc  to  supply  n  deficiency,  or  in- 
•cass  a  convenience ;  devices  are  employed  to  extri- 
cate from  danger,  to  remove  an  evil,  or  forward  a 
scheme:  Uie  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe  derives  consi- 
derable interest  from  the  relation  of  the  various  sen. 
trivsnees.  by  which  he  provided  himself  with  the  flrst 
articles  of  necessity  and  comfort ;  the  hlstoty  of  robbers 
and  adventurers  Is  full  of  the  various  devices  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  carry  on  their  projects  of  plunder, 
or  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  partners;  the  history  of 
civilised  society  contains  an  account  of  the  various 
esnoutess  which  have  contributed  to  the  enjoyment 
or  improvement  of  mankind. 


DEVICE,  CONTRIVANCE, 
nam,  derived  from  the  preceding  verse, 
fcave  also  a  similar  distinction. 

There  li  sn  exercise  of  art  displayed  in  both  these 
actions;  but  the  former  has  moat  of  Ingenuity,  trick, 
or  cunning;  the  latter  more  of  dedoctJou  and  plain 
lodgement  in  It  A  device  always  consists  of  some 
Invention  or  something  newly  made ;  a  eonsrtvonee 
mostly  respects  the  mode,  arrangement,  or  disposition 
af  things.  A rtlsls  are  employed  In  conceiving  devices  ; 
men  in  general  use  contrivances  for  the  ordinary  con* 


A  device  is  often  employed  for  bad  and  fraudulent 
purposes ;  contrivances  mostly  serve  for  innocent  pur- 
poses of  dnmestick  life.  Beggars  hsve  various  de- 
rices  for  giving  themselves  the  sppearance  of  wretch- 
edness and  exciting  the  compassion  of  the  spectator. 
Those  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supplying 
their  wants  commonly  succeed  by  forming  contH- 
vemtee  of  which  they  had  not  before  any  conception. 
Devices  are  the  work  of  the  human  understanding 
only;  coutrivemet*  are  likewise  formed  by  animals. 

Men  employ  devices  with  an  Intention  either  to 
deceive  or  to  please  others;  •  As  I  have  king  lived  In 
Kent,  mid  there  often  beard  bow  the  Kentish  men 
evaded  the  conqueror  by  carrying  green  boughs  over 
their  heads;  it  put  me  In  mind  of  practising  this  de- 
vice against  Mr.  Simper.'— Stxxlk.  Animals  have 
their  contrivances  either  to  supply  some  want  or  to 
remove  some  evil ; « AH  the  temples  as  well  as  houses 
of  the  Athenians  were  the  effect!  of  Nestor's  (the 
architect)  study  and  labour,  insomuch  that  it  was  said, 
*  Sure  Nestor  win  now  be  famous ;  for  the  habitations 
of  gods,  as  well  as  men,  an  built  by  Us  csnirivoncs.n ' 
■   fliajll. 

TO  CONCERT,  CONTRIVE,  MANAGE. 
Cbncsrf  is  either  a  variation  of  cmuert  a  compa- 
eson,  or  (torn  the  Latin  concerto  to  debate  together; 
centrist,  from  centrm,  perfect  of  centers  to  bruise  to- 
getber,  egnlfies  to  pound  or  put  together  in  the  mind 
a»somfonBacompoxiUc«;*t«a«f*,  iaJPrencAsw- 


ns/sr,  compounded  of  the  Latin  menus  and  ags.  sje> 
uifes  to  lesd  by  the  hand.  •*»"•- 

There  »  a  secret  understanding  in  esnssrtay; 
invention  in  contrioivg;  execution  in  managing^ 
There  Is  mostly  contrivance  and  management  la  ceu- 
cerling;  but  there  is  not  always  concerting  In  con- 
trivance or  management.  Measures  are  concerted i 
schemes  are  contrived;  affairs  arc  managed. 

Two  parties  at  least  are  requisite  In  concerting^  one 
is  sufficient  for  contriving  and  managing.  Concerting 
is  always  employed  in  all  secret  transactions;  center 
nonet  and  management  are  used  indifferently. 

Robbers  who  nave  determined  on  any  scheme  of 
plunder  concert  together  the  means  of  carrying  then? 
project  into  execution;  « Modern  statesmeu  are  can* 
certing  schemes  and  engaged  in  the  depth  of  poHUcka, 
at  the  time  when  their  forefathers  were  laid  down 

3uietly  to  rest,  and  had  nothing  in  their  heads  but 
reams.'— Stkklk.  Thieves  contrive  various  devices 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police ;  «  When  Cesar 
was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  mint,  he  Disced  the  figure 
of  an  elephant  upon  the  reverse  of  the  publics  money  i 
the  word  Cesar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the  Pttniok 
language.  This  was  artfully  contrived  by  Cesar ;  be- 
cause it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp  bis 
own  figure  upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealth.*—* 
Adoison.  Those  who  have  any  thing  bad  to  00 
manege  their  concerns  In  the  dark ;  *  It  is  the  great  act 
and  secret  of  Christianity,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase, 
to  manage  our  actions  to  the  best  advantags.,— An 
pisow. 

Those  who  are  debarred  the  opportunity  of  i 
each  other  unrestrainedly,  concert  measures  for 

ing  privately.    The  togcouhy  of  a  person  is  frsqi 

displayed  in  the  conirwonceo  by  which  he  strives  U 
help  himself  out  of  his  troubles.  Whenever  there  ana 
many  parties  interested  in  a  concern,  k  is  never  so  wof 
tnmisfsdaswbenltiabi  too  hands  of  one  lndividoll 
suitably  quaUfied. 

DESIGN,  PURPOSE,  INTEND,  MEAN. 
Design-  from  the  Latin  designer*,  signifies  to  mark 
out  as  with  a  pen  or  pencil;  purpose,  like  presses, 
comes  from  the  Lotin  proposuL  perfect  ofprepemo. 
signifying  to  set  before  one's  mind  as  an  object  of  nor 
suit;  tatsnd,  In  Latin  intends  to  bend  towards,  signi- 


fies the  bending  of  the  mind  towards  an  object; _ 

in  Saxon  messes,  German,  dec.  sum**,  is  probanhr 
connected  with  the  word  mind,  signifying  to  have  In 


Design  and  purpose  are  terms  of  higher  Import  than 
intend  and  siesn,  which  are  In  familiar  use;  the  Utter 
still  more  so  than  the  former.  The  assign  embrace! 
many  objects;  the  purpose  consists  of  only  one:*  the 
former  supposes  something  studied  and  methodical,  It 
requires  reflection ;  the  latter  supposes  something  fixed 
and  determinate,  it  requires  resolution.  A  design  is 
attainable ;  a  purpose  Is  steady.  We  speak  of  the  de- 
sign as  It  regards  the  thing  conceived;  we  speak  of  the 
purpose  as  It  regards  the  temper  of  the  person.  Men 
of  a  sanguine  or  asplrlog  character  are  apt  to  form  e> 
signs  which  cannot  be  carried  into  execution;  who- 
ever wishes  to  keep  true  to  bio  purpose  must  not  antes 
to  many  sounseuors; 

Jove  honours  me  and  favours  my  designs, 
Bis  pleasure  guides  me,  and  his  will  confines. 

For. 
Proud  as  be  Is,  that  Iron  heart  retains 
His  stubborn  purpose,  nod  his  friends  disdains. 

Pops. 
The  purpose  Is  the  thing  proposed  or  set  before  too 
mind ;  the  intention  h  the  thing  to  which  the  mind 
bends  or  inclines:  purpose  and  intend  differ  therefore 
both  In  the  nature  of  the  action  Slid  the  object;  wo 
purpose  seriously;  we  intend  vsguely :  we  set  about 
that  which  we  purpose;  we  may  delay  that  which  wo 
bare  only  intended;  the  execution  of  one's  purpose 
rests  mostly  with  one's  self;  the  fulfilment  of  an  ten 
tention  depends  upon  circumstances:  a  man  of  a  reso- 
lute temper  Is  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpooe  by 
trifling  objects ;  we  may  be  dhmppuiated  in  our  utssa- 
wti  by  o  variety  of  unforeseen  but  njicoottosttst 
events. 

•Vide  Trustor: 
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JNeen,  wMch  to  »  term  altogether  of  coOoqotal  use, 

--—   -  that  it  It  used  for 

.  _  to  have  in 

wind  towards 


clfibrs  bat  Halo  from  miase*,  except  that  it  I 
More  familiar  object*:  to  mean,  Is  simply  t 
Che  mind ;  to  inUnd  is  to  lean  wllb  the  nita 
sjjv  thing. 

Pkn7«M  Is  always  applied  to 
•aits  object; 

And  I  persuade  me  God  bath  not  permitted 
His  strength  agaiu  to  grow,  were  not  his  parsers 
To  ose  aim  further  yet 

Hund  and  sue*  to  that  wbkh  is  general  or  remote; 

♦The  gods  would  not  have  delivered  a  soul  into  the 

hody,  which  hath  arms  and  tegs,  liwlrumenis  of  doing. 

hat  that  It  were  rafsudtd  the  mind  should  employ  them.* 

•^fcOUBT. 

And  life  more  perfect  have  attaint  than  fate 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot. 

Mil/To*. 
We  per****  to  set  oat  at  a  certain  time  or  go  a  eer- 
taia  route;  we  msea  to  set  out  as  soon  as  we  can,  and 
ps  the  way  that  shall  be  found  most  agreeable;  the 
mnrahet  designs  by  his  writings  to  effect  a  reformation 
» the  manners  of  men:  a  writer  purposes  to  treat  on 
a  given  subject  in  soms  particular  manner;  it  Is  ridi- 
culous to  lay  down  rules  which  are  not  founded  to  be 
kept;  aa  honest  man  always  miens  to 


Design  sad  purpose  are  taken  sometimes  In  the 
abstract  sense;  intend  and  wean  always  In  connexion 
with  the  agent  who  intends  or  weens ;  we  see  a  design 
la  the  whole  creation,  which  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the 
wisdom  add  goodness  of  the  Creator:  whenever  we 
ate  any  thing  done  we  are  led  to  inquire  tho  purposs 
for  which  it  is  done ;  or  are  desirous  of  knowing  the 
fmimtisn  of  the  person  for  so  doing:  things  are  said  to 
he  done  with  a  design,  in  opposition  to  that  which  hap- 

ris  by  chance;  they  are  said  to  be  doiw  for  usurp***, 
reference  to  the  immediate  nurse**  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  result  from  them.    Design,  when  not  cx- 
"  t  qualtfled  by  a  contrary  epithet,  Is  used  In  a  bad 
n  connexion  with  a  particular  agent;  pnrpnes, 
>n,  and  moaning  in  an  indifferent  sense:  a  de- 
signing person  is  full  of  latent  and  Interesled  designs; 
Hto  deep  design  unknown,  the  boets  approve 
Atrldes*  speech,— Pora. 
There  to  aothing  so  good  that  It  may  not  be  made  to 
serve  thenars****  of  those  who  are  bad; 

Change  this  purpose. 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  Issue. 
The  tntentiens  of  a  man  must  always  be  taken  Into 
the  account  when  we  are  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
in  intention  and  greater 


ntesstyqv 

sense  in « 


j  <  I  wtoh  others  the  i 
mees.'— Taurus.     Ignorant 
i  much  better  thnn  they  do. 


people  frequently 


Nothing  can  evince  greater  depravity  of  mind  than 
monignedto  to  rob  another  of  his  good  name;  when  a 


wishes  to  get  any  Information  be  paryestfy 
i  his  discourse  to  the  subject  upon  which  he 
desires  to  be  informed ;  If  we  nnintsntionsllf  Incur  the 
are  of  another,  It  is  to  be  reckoned  our  mls- 
rather  than  our  mult  $  It  is  not  enough  for  our 
Mirsto  be  weU  sweat,  If  they  be  not  also  well 


Then  first  Polydamua  the  silence  broke, 
Long  weigb'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  l^_. 
How  oft,  my  brother !  thy  reproach  I  hear, 
For  words  well  sweat  and  sentiments  sincere. 

Pora. 


DESIGN,  PLAN,  SCHEME,  PROJECT. 


riidlngtoraL __,  ._.__, 
aa  extended  application  the  sketch  of  the  plan*  surface 
•f  aay  building  or  object;  sdttste,  In  Latin  schema, 
Orsek  *xlbta  the  form  or  figure,  signifies  the  thing 
drawn  out  la  the  mind;  project.  In  Lntln  prmsefs*, 
from  projicio,  compounded  of  an*  and  .facie,  stgnuVe 
to  cast  or  pot  forth,  that  to,  the  thing  proposed. 
ArraoSjsmeot  to  Ike  Idea  cosamoVm'tiwec 


the  design  includes  dm  thing  that  is  to  he  brought 
about;  the  pUn  includes  the  mean*  by  which  k  to  a* . 
be  brought  about :  a  design  was  funned  in  tlie  time  of 
James  I.  for  overturning  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  sica  by  which  this  was  to  have  been  realised, 
consisted  in  placing  gunpowder  under  the  paritameat- 
house  end  blowing  up  the  assembly;  *  Is  he  a  piudunt 
man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate,  that  laya  d—ign*  oufy 
for  a  day  without  any  prospect  to  the  remaining  part 
of  his  lite  r— TtLLOTSon.  « It  was  at  Marseilles  lbs* 
Virgil  fbraied  the  plea,  and  coUected  the  materials,  of 
all  those  exceueot  pieces  wbkh  he  afterward  fmadusi' 
-Walsh. 

A  design  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  Intriasick 
worth ;  a  plan  Is  to  be  estimated  according  to  Its  rela- 
tive value,  or  fitness  for  the  design :  a  design  is  noble 
or  wicked;  a  plan  w  practicable:  every  founder  of  a 
charitable  institution 


design ;  but  he  may 
turning  the  end  proposed.' 
*  prefect  re 
makes  the 


i  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  food 
adopt  aa  erroneous  plan  for  oa- 


«h  tho  end  and  the 
them  analogous  to  design  asm 
the  design  stimulate*  to  action ;  the  pUn  de- 
termines the  mode  of  action:  ""■ *~~ 

consist  most  In  speculation: 
equally  practical,  and  suited 
mediate  circomstances  of  life:  the*  ,    v 

are  contrived  or  conceived  for  extraordinary  or  rum 
occasions:  no  man  takes  any  step  wttimuladsstja; 
a  general  forms  the  jUsm  of  hie  campaign ;  adveuea- 
rona  men  are  always  forming  sememes  for  gaining 
ambitious  monarchs  are  foil  of  projects  for  * 


Je  of  action:  the  scheme  wskYprmpnt 
peculation:  the  design  and  visa  am 
,  and  suited  to  the  ordinary  and  isa- 


The  happy  people  in  their  waxen  cells 
Set  tending  public*  cares,  and  planning  * 
Of  temperance  for  winter  poor.— Tbomsor. 
*  Manhood  to  led  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from  pre* 
jest  to  project:— Jorhso*. 

Scheme  and  project  differ  principally  la  the  magni- 
tude of  the  objects  to  which  they  axe  applied;  the 
farmer  being  much  less  vast  and  extensive  than  the 
latter:  a  «e***r*  may  be  formed  by  aa  individual  far 
attaining  any  trifling  advantage;  prefects  are  mostly 
conceived  In  matters  of  state,  or  of  puhttck  Interest; 
the  metropolis  abounds  with  persons  whose  Inventive 
faculties  am  busy  la  devising  sea— ss,  either  of  a 
commercial,  a  literary,  a  pbitosophlcai,  or  political 
description,  by  which  they  propose  great  advantages 
to  the  pubHek,  but  still  greater  to  themselves ;  the  are 
Ject  of  universal  conquest  which  entered  into  the  «vfM 
speculations  of  Alexander  the  Great,  did  act,  lutibcan- 
nateiy  for  the  world,  perish  at  bis  death. 


TO  PURPOSE,  PROPOSE. 

We  purpose  (v.  7V  design)  that  which  is  Bear  at 
ind.  or  Immediately  to  be  set  about ;  we  propose  that 
..  hkh  Is  more  distant :  the  former  requires  the  setting 
before  one's  mind,  the  latter  requires  deliberation  ana 
plan.  We  sura***  many  things  which  we  never  think 
worth  wane  doing:  but  we  ought  not  to  propose  aay 
thing  to  ourselves,  whkh  to  not  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  be  Hghtiy  adopted  or  rejected.    We 

to  go  to  town  on  a  certam  day ; 

When  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  Joy,  and  purposes  in  thought 
Elate  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day, 


We  propose  to  spend  our  time  In  a  particular  study 
♦There  are  hut  two  plans  on  which  any 


as?. 


INTENT,  INTENSE. 
Intent  and  "intense  are  both  derived  from  the  vet* 
to  mcendj  signifying  to  stretch  towards  a  point,  or  a* 
a  great  decree:  the  former  to  mid  only  of  the  persaa 
or  mind;  the  letter  qualifies  things  In  general:  a  per 
son  w  intent  when  his  mind  to  on  the  stretch  towsrds 
aa  object;  hb  application  I*  intense  when  Ma mhut  Is 
for  a  continuance  closely  fixed  on  certain  obfeem :  east 
is  intense  when  it  seems  to  be  wound  up  to  Its  highest 
pitch;  *  There  to  aa  evil  spirit  continually  active  asat 
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sstt**  to  seduce.'—  Boon.  'Mutual  favours  naturally 
beget  an  intense  iflfcciton  in  generous  minds.'— firso- 


SAKE,  ACCOUNT,  REASON,  PURPOSE,  END. 

These  term.  aH  employed  adverbially,  modify  or 

connect  propositions:  hence,  one  says,  for  hie  #«*«,  on 

Me  sccsuaf,  for  this  rssssa,  for  tins  yawp***,  and  to 

fa**,' which  comes  from  the  word  to  seek,  is  mostly 
said  of  persons;  what  Is  done  for  a  person's  soles  is  the 
same  as  because  of  his  seeking  or  at  his  desire ;  one 
may,  however,  ssy  in  regard  to  things,  Ant  the  take  of 

Cod  order,  implying  what  good  order  requires :  scrotal 
indifferently  employed  for  peisons  or  things:  what 
as  done  on  a  person's  eccsaat  is  done  In  his  behalf; 
-and  for  his  Interest;  what  is  done  on  secsvat  of  Indis- 
position is  done  in  consequence  of  It,  the  Indisposition 
betae  the  cause :  rssssa,  sutmss,  and  sad  are  applied 
so  things  only :  we  speak  of  the  rsessa  as  the  thing 
'"  "       "'       7e  ezpiaia  why  wo  do  a  thing  whan 


we  say  we  do  it  for  this  or  that  rwssss :  we  speak  of 
the  /ar*«»  and  the  sad  by  wsy  of  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  thing:  the  propriety  of  measnrei  ceimat 
be  known  unless  we  know  the  pwp—  for  which  they 
were  done;  nor  will  a  prudent  person  be  satisfied 


to  follow  any 
will  lead. 


EXPEDIENT,  RESOURCE. 
The  sansdfcaC  Is  an  artificial  means;  the  ism  ares 
is  a  natural  means:  a  cunning  man  is  fruitful  la 
expedients;  a  fortunate  man  abounds  la  retsarss*  ; 
Robinson  Crusoe  adopted  every  exptdunt  la  order  to 
prolong  his  existence,  si  n  time  when  hn  rrssvress  ware 
at  the  lowest  ebb;  *  When  there  happens  to  be  any 
thing'  ridiculous  in  a  visage,  the  best  exMdieat  ■  for 
the  owner  to  be  pleasant  upon  himself.'— ffrsaaa. 
*  ~  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution,  France 
red  every  r$tmx§  of  the  stale  which  sir 
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TbJs  volume  it  fall  of  entertainment  We  find  the 
took  extremely  instructive  end  interesting  te  every  pent. 
few  reader*  who  look  into  it  will  nil  to  find  subjects  of 
thought  end  inquiry  opened  op  the*  may  he  pursued  at 
large  with  profit  end  sdvantoge.— .feeminer. 

Thie  ii  a  valuable  collection  0/  things  Metal  end  not, 
jglhexed  hy  the  anther  in  hi*  wide  range  of  reading.— 
Worcester  PaUadum. 

The  Common-place  Book  of  the  late  post  laureate  could 
not  be  otherwise  then  rich  in  Kterery  stores.  To  tarn 
ever  ite  pages  ee  they  ere  here  preeented  to  00  ie  a  per* 
net  foest  of  exquisite  viands.  There  ie  hardly  a  ■object 
on  which  tome  striking  observations,  eome  memoreble 
facte,  ere  not  recorded.— /o*n  Butt. 

We  recommend  this  work  to  onr  reeding  friends  ee 
eno  of  the  greuteet  ucurioeitiee,i  of  literature.— Jfea*- 
rsaiCeerter. 

Southey's  "  Cbrnmou-nmoe  Book"  le  a  treeenre  lor  the 
center  teble  end  the  library.  To  glance  even  at  the  ne- 
gus of  this  vsreutils  end  valuable  compend  ie  like  pass* 
ing  a  dey  la  looking  over  the  laureate's  book*  with  him* 
eelf  beeide  us.  It  ii  fuU  of  rich  and  rare  quotations, 
and  no  erholar,  man  of  teste,  or  general  reader  should 
he  without  no  cheap,  available,  and  suggestive  a  volume. 
— /Totne  Journal. 

Tbis  volume  is  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the  libra- 
iy,  presenting  a  vest  deal  of  curious  research  into  old 
and  forgotten  euthors.  We  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public .-  Southern  UUrwry  M*$*t*f*r.    ♦ 

This  work  is  at  once  an  index  to  the  character  end 
quantity  of  Mr.  Southey's  reeding,  end  e  testimony  to 
his  high  literary  taste  end  varied  sccjuixemente.— Jfee- 
fOKcm  Gasttu. 

This  ie  a  curious  and  interesting  publication,  and  con- 
ajhns  somewhat  to  pleese  aU  classes  end  tastes.— Savan- 


flote  ie  aoollectien  of  gems cotleeted  by  the  most  In- 
eVfotigeble  end  industrious  render  of  modern  times,  and 
wMoa  win  form  a  delightful  end  exhauetlees  mine  to 
eOery  scholar  and  reader  In  the  lend,  to  whom  we  cor- 
SJaBy  recommend  the  work.— Albmmy  Arte*. 

y*s  "  CUnmon-pluee  Book"  it  would  be  ouper- 
nend.  Ite  oheracter  end  velue  are  sufi- 
ctently  appreciated  by  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  read- 
tag  and  writing  public,  to  whom  its  possession  is  indis- 
pensable.-- North  America*. 

«  «l#s  bosk  is  replete  with  choice  passages,  culled  by 
Che+eand  of  genius  from  the  works  of  geniue  in  nil  ee* 
pnrtmonts  of  knowledge.  It  forme  a  sort  of  cyclopedia 
of  rash  though*,  gleened  eft  ecfre— the  oommon  Inherit* 
sjean  of  ell  men  of  greet  roosnrnh.  Itwoooriouo  cosset 
efttofnry  gome,  worthy  of  a  piece  In  f  very  well  selsst 
•ft  Msvwry.— America*  LiUrmy  Jfegeoene. 

Mo  one  who  hee  ever  reed  •*  The  DoeteVsmt  wfll  fool 
ansae  eanrtsotty  tense  whet  the  anther  of  soeh  a  work 
sessnsi  Isgilhn  into  his  M  Common  peace  Book,"  Hie 
»  seal  Uterary  "  curiosity  shop."    Its  veine  ie 


creased  by  the  apt  headings  prefixed  to  the  extracts  be 
the  editor,  end  by  the  well-digested  and  p./spiceoes  in- 
dex at  the  end  of  the  volume.— Sariain. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  interesting  medley  of 
matter.  It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  books  that  have 
emanated  from  the  American  press  during  the  present 

A  selection  of  choice  passages  Irom  the  reading  of  seek 
a  men  ee  Southsy  can  not  be  otherwise  than  interesting 
end  valuable.  The  age  has  produced  no  man  mere 
widely,  and  critically,  and  profoundly  familiar  with 
books.  Very  many  of  the  extracts  in  this  remarkable 
book  are  from  recondite  sources.  They  are  culled  with 
a  degree  of  judgment  and  teste  which  <sw  men,  living 
or  deed,  could  exercise,  from  the  wide  field  of  uteratuxe, 
ancient  and  modem.— Rockuttr  Amurican. 

Southey  was  a  man  of  great  and  varied  learning,  with 
a  keen  perception  of  whatever  was  valuable,  rare,  quaint* 
novel,  ludicrous,  or  philosophic  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man intellect.  This  work  contains  a  little  of  every 
thing,  end  every  department  of  learning  furnished  its 
contributions.— Worcester  PaUadum. 

This  volume  will  surpass  all  Southey's  works  in  the 
favor  of  the  reeding  community.  It  presents  the  rich* 
est  gems  of  thought  and  fact  eelected  from  the  writings 
of  authors  of  every  age  and  country.  It  is  a  msjestio 
monument  of  learned  industry.— Washingtomum. 

This  volume  givss  one  a  fair  idea  of  the  illimitable 
Tango  of  Dr.  Southey's  resdtng,  and  of  the  carious  taste 
which  led  him  to  ransack  the  highest  shelve!  and  the 
darkest  corners  of  all  the  libraries  in  the  universe,  few 
books,  msny  of  which,  for  centuries,  perhaps,  will  not 
be  honored  by  s  second  render.  The  book  is  admirably 
adaptsd  for  occasional  reading.— Massachusetts  Spy. 

This  volume  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  become  a 
standard  book  of  reference,  and  ite  pages  will  be  con- 
sulted as  a  precious  store-house  of  thought  and  informa- 
tion by  those  who  are  in  search  of  useful  knowledge,  end 
suggestfems  of  wit  and  wisdom.— Farmer  and  Mechanic 

This  volume  is  n  literary  curiosity,  combining  value 
with  attraction,  and  bespeaks  the  inexheoitible  wealth 
of  the  mine  from  which  its  contents  sre  drawn.  The 
litereteur  end  the  general  reader  will  be  alike  gratified 
by  its  pegee,  in  which  wit  end  logic,  humor  end  grave 
discourse,  poetry  and  science,  the  foots  of  history  end 
the  lessons  of  philosophy,  ere  happily  mingled  In  due 


Soother  wee  en  extensive  lender,  end  in  hie  pegee 
will  be  found  to  nensse  end  thoeghte  of  meny  writers 
of  whom  the  present  generntien  know  nothing.- Mt* 
frooeKa. 

A  rare  medley,  thie,  of  extract*  from  old  authors  on 
aU  sorts  of  subtests.  Instruction  and  amusement  ate  * 
senagcly  blended  in  these  pages.  Southey's  nmrteJemv- 
1/indnetrtene  nun  bee  given  e  reenrrection  to  many* 
literary  worthy  whose  nemo  else  bed  escaped  the  neat- ' 
GavieJtewAsbwftMi 
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YORK. 
8T  DR  JOHN  C.  L  GIESELEE. 

FROM  THE  FOURTH   EDITION,  REVISED  AND   AMENDED. 

VtnnuiUrttli  torn  t}t  Gfamiii^ 

BY  SAMUEL  DAVIDSON,  LLD. 


Fdmmes  I.  and  IL, 

I  have  used  the  work  for  the  past  two  yearn,  tad  hare 
feud  it  of  peculiar  value.  Gieeslsr's  pit*  gives  his 
tenders  nearly  the  advantage  of  access  to  a  foil  library 
of  original  authorities.— Samubl  M.  Hopkins,  Prwf. 
Astfe*.  JHsf.,  Auturu  TktoUg.  Stm. 

For  tight  yean  peat  I  have  ueed  Oieeelor  ee  my  only 
text-book  of  historical  instruction,  end  the  mora  I  use  it, 
the  higher  ie  my  estimation  of  ite  merits.  Both  the 
pfen  end  execution  of  the  work  stake  It  exactly  t&«  f  acne; 
fee  clergymen  and  theological  students  in  oar  country  at 
the  preen*  time.  8ubjecto  are  to  be  investigated  anew, 
end  the  original  eonreee  must  be  appealed  to ;  and  Gie- 
eeler,  by  the  oopione  extracts  wbioh  he  gives  from  theee 
original  eonreee,  afforde  the  etodent  an  adTantage  which 
ha  can  find  in  no  other  Chorea  historian.— Dr.  C.  B. 
•town,  Pro/.  Bib.  Lit.  end  Ck.  JKst,  lone  ThsoL  Sea. 

Thie  Is  evidently  n  work  of  great  research.  It  is  brief 
and  oondeaaad,  giving  the  remits  of  the  author's  exam* 
taaiioaa  ia  general  terms,  referring  to  numerous  author- 
Use  far  the  aiiaate  details,  which  go  to  nuke  op  the 
aaeariuls  which  form  the  basis  of  the  author1!  state- 
seeuta.  It  is  a  work  for  the  scholar,  and  will  donbtless 
be  highly  esteemed  by  men  of  learning  iaterested  in  the 
religions  history  of  the  pest.— Casrcasiea. 

These  volumes  are  marked  by  labor,  reeaaroh,  and 
aemptlntian,  enveloped  in  a  olond  of  quotations  end  raf- 
erenoss.  Nor  yet  ie  the  work  ao  very  dry,  at  least  to 
such  aa  have  a  taste  for  the  study.  Here  they  may  find 
the  raw  material  carefully  amassed,  and  may  nee  it  aa 
occasion  shall  require.— Funtsn  XscsreTtr. 

The  work  ie  marked  by  a  principled  and  vigorous  im- 
partiality on  the  pert  of  the  enlhor ;  by  groat  oopfouo- 
aeas  of  rsfarenoo  and  quotation ;  and  by  the  singular 
brevity  of  its  statements.  As  a  text-book,  embodying 
the  results  of  vast  investigarion,  it  is  invaluable.  No 
student's  library  should  be  without  it.— ItuUpmituL 

.Thie  ie  a  work  of  extraordinary  rssssroh,  even  for  a 
Oermen.  One  ie  smansd  at  the  immense  erudition  av- 
say  where  displayed.  The  work  hue  aa  air  of  honesty 
and  impartiality.  It  is  an  important  addition  to  our 
sleek  of  theological  literature.— 5srfa*n. 

This  is  n  rigid,  impartial  compendium,  a  work  of  gnat 
asm-it  and  iatriacic  value  to  aH  levers  of  ■nrmafaetlial 
study.-  fecaesfcr  American. 

This  work  may  be  looked  upon  as  n  dertfrnetfum  at 
the  present  time.  It  furnishss  a  fine  manual  far  the 
theological  student  aa  n  class-book ;  it  is  eceuveuisui 
entases  far  reviewing  ooolsomstioal  history,  end  no  a 
ensapsed  for  referenoe  whoa  a  feet  Ie  needed  far  pros. 
^■eo,nooaeosafaJlofspeteetatiagimwesah.    The 


8t»f  Mu$Un,  $3  00. 

notes  are  of  peculiar  value, 
a  place  m  every  Christian  minister*!  library,  and  human 
will  find  in  them  much  to  instruct  and  benefit  t 
Troy  Doty  Whig. 

This  work  is  literally  burdened  with  1 
yet,  as  this  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes,  it  does  set 
embarrass  the  common  reader,  while  it  fa  a  rich  feast  la 
the  thorough  student— AOenjr  Atlas. 

The  work  before  us  has  many  and  great  excellences. 
It  is  distinguished  far  precision,  far  grant  brevity  an  the 
text,  end  for  its  vast  and  laborious  collection  of  snihisi 
ties.  The  division  of  the  subject  ia  natural  and  permno- 
uous  j  the  style  has  all  the  brevity  end  terseness  of  thai 
of  Tacitus,  and  is  wholly  without  ornament  or  display. 
The  work  should  be  in  every  library;  aa  a  book  of  refer- 
ence it  is  invaluable.- Bv/sio  Coouaerttei  AaWfessr. 

A  ponderous,  gravs,  evei^momentoua,  yet  never  on* 
citing  book.  A  carious  yst  fearful  cabinet  of  iignitmnl 
facts  has  the  careful,  conscientious  old  German  praesm- 
or  arranged  here,  and  every  one  labeled  with  its  asms, 
end  a  fall  history  of  its  birth-place  end  psdigaee.  A 
whole  library  for  elementary  atndy,  philwssphin  reman 
tion,  or  biblical  reference,  without  an  unimportant  page 
in  it-  It  would  be  diacult  to  anew  any  book*  of  any 
kind,  containing  a  greater  amount  of  honest,  hard  wsrh, 
or  more  unostentatious  evidences  that  it  had  been  faith- 
fully and  lovingly  perfamed.— lf«trope&#. 

Oieeeler'e  volumes  exhibit  deep  research,  pofJsmss  In 
compilation,  and  a  catholie  spirit.  To  the  ( 
student  they  will  be  of  great  value,  from  the  i 
ty  of  references  sad  citations  with  which  the  anther  fat 
tifles  hie  positions,  more  especinlly  es  the  paaaageeciaai 
must  have  been  gsAhsred  from  libraries  to  which  hut  few 
can  have  access.  The  general  reader  will  find  this  ho> 
tory  eamng  the  beat,  if  not  the  beat,  Ie  which  the  strange 
fortunes  of  the  Church  have  s^vea  existence*—  Warusoisr 


Thie  work  ie  regarded  en  among  the  an 
ucofol  that  treat  of  the  history  of  Christianity.  The 
strict  impartiality  of  the  author  makes  the  beak  ems  of 
great  value.    It  is  aa  invalunbLt  guide  to  Urn  histsrissj 


This  work  la  a  great  desideratum  s 
el  and  literary  students.  It  is  n  work  of  vast  lebenji 
the  ovideuee  of  extensive  scholastic  i 
part  of  the  aether;  and  it  is  destined  lor 
iag  meanment  of  nesful  and  valuable  i 
deriug^webedslnwmsaidtastheeelgoetiteoehly.a 
faithfully,  and  iaapartteJIy  dssoribss.-fhmsr  ami  M 
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BY  SIR  CHARLES  LTELL,  F.R.S. 

In  Two  Volumes.  X2mot  Paper,  $1  20 ;  Muslin,  $1  60. 


This  Is  a straightforward,  manly  production,  giving 
on  as  much  praise  m  we  deserve,  snd  yet  far  from  con- 
tomplattng  every  thing  with  indiscriminate  approba- 
tion. Thoo^ivfrittenbyoneof  thegroatertlightBof 
science,  it  ia  by  no  meant  chiefly,  or  to  any  considera- 
ble extent,  a  record  of  aclentifle  observations.— ^ttoay 


The  fame  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  as  a  geologist  Is  world 
wide.  We  have  examined  his  travels  carefully,  and 
have  been  deeply  interested  in  their  perusal.— Union. 

The  author  looks  at  Nature  with  learned  as  well  aa 
pictorial  eyes.  He  not  only  sees  her  wonders  and  her 
beauties,  but  he  knows  their  sources  and  their  conse- 
quences, so  that  he  informs  as  well  as  pleases  the  mind. 
His  book  abounds  in  social  sketches,  and  anecdotes  and 
moidenti  illustrative  of  society  in  all  its  various  classes. 
—London  Spectator. 

This  work  contains  Important  views  as  regards  the 
scientific  portion  of  the  author's  expedition,  and  clear 
and  interesting  notices  of  the  people  of  every  class  or 
nee,  and  in  every  locality.  Its  generalizations  are  in- 
structive and  its  details  entertaining.  On  religious  and 
political  subjects  Sir  Charles  evinces  the  most  impar- 
tial sound  sense ;  and  in  the  notices  of  manners  and 
habits,  with  illustrative  anecdotes,  he  has  hit  the  happy 
medium  which  begets  popularity.  This  work  has  gir- 
est  us  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  well  merits  the  pub- 
He  regard.-- Literary  Qaxatta. 

This  book  gives  sn  Intelligent  account  of  the  author's 
travels,  with  observations  upon  his  favorite  science,  ge- 
ology, criticisms  upon  society,  and  remarks  upon  sec- 
tional differences,  sectional  prosperity,  and  the  various 
mstitatlons  of  the  country.  We  commend  the  work 
to  the  public,  as  both  useful  and  entertaining.— TVey 


This  book  has  infinitely  more  real  merit  and  solid 
worth  than  the  Travels  of  Dickens,  Trollopc,  Hall,  and 
others  of  the  same  class.  It  is  the  production  of  a  man 
fjf  eminent  scientific  attainments,  of  marked  general 
aJbflity,  and  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  entire  impar- 
tiality of  judgment  and  of  temper.  He  writes  freely, 
airly,  and  ably.  His  remarks  are  always  calm  and  al- 
ways Just  The  book  can  not  fail  to  find  a  wide  circle 
of  readers,  for  it  U  admirably  fitted  to  beguile  the  tedi- 
um of  the  summer  monthi—Satonnak  Republican. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  sensible  snd  agreeable  books 
of  travel  we  have  recently  encountered.  It  is  written 
m  a  free,  candid,  and  pleasant  vein,  rather  epistolary 
.  or  colloquial  than  didactic.  It  abound*  with  shrswd, 
sjructical  observations,  and  some  interesting  specula* 


tive  suggestions.  Tnere  is  an  unexaggerand,  Just;  sssfi 
pleasing  spirit  in  the  book  which  will  commend  K  to 
readers  of  taste  snd  discrimination.— Iftms  Journal 

This  work  is  written  in  a  popular  and  attractive) 
style,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  on 
various  subjects. — Onondaga  Standard, 

Mr.  LyelTs  book  presents  a  very  agreeable  contrast 
to  others  mat  we  might  mention.  We  must  accord  to 
him  the  merit  of  having  looked  at  things  with  much 
freedom  from  prejudice.  His  remarks  upon  New  fin- 
gland  and  the  North  will  be  found  of  much  interest  to 
American  tender*.— Hartford  ConrtmL 

These  volumes  wiB  not  diminish  the  author's  repu- 
tation. He  will  have  made  ua  better  acquainted  with 
the  noble  country  of  our  inheritance,  and  better  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  and  different  sections  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  rest  Of  the  regions  through 
which  he  passed,  how  much  has  he  to  relate  which 
will  be  new  to  those  who  have  lived  from  childhood 
on  the  spot!  To  our  citizen  travelers  for  relaxation 
in  summer,  how  much  more  attractive  will  the  scenes? 
be  made !  His  remarks  on  religion,  on  education,  on 
society  snd  manners,  are  sufficiently  nettering.—C*r*> 
tian  Register. 

With  all  the  familiarity  and  perfect  frankness  of  sn 
intimate  companion,  the  writer  introduces  his  subject, 
engages  the  attention,  and  secures  the  interest  of  the 
reader,  and  fully  sustains  mat  interest  through  the  two 
volumes  of  his  valuable  work.  We  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  a  work  describing  with  greater  fhirness, 
more  apparent  sincerity,  or  less  ostentation,  our  coun- 
try, institutions,  habits,  customs,  improvements,  educa- 
tion, and  progress  in  science ;  or  a  work  that  we  could 
more  heartily  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
It  will  be  found  replete  with  general  and  scientific  in- 
formation, and  will,  we  doubt  not,  rank  high  among 
the  most  popular  works  in  the  counter^- Warmer  ami 


The  author's  geological  observations  win  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  all  who  take  pleasure  In  know* 
ing  something  of  the  structure  and  vicissitudes  of  me 
globe  we  Inhabit;  but  his  remarks  upon  men  and  tn» 
stitutlons  are  more  valuable  to  us  than  his  speculation* 
about  earthly  formations.  He  II  a  close  observer  of 
society,  Its  characteristic  features,  Its  elements  of  prog* 
ress  and  decline.  His  impartiality  and  candor  com* 
maud  confidence  in  his  statements  and  respect  for  hH 
opinions.  We  commend  the  work  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  It  Is  most  agreeable  leadmg.— ifslfeusj 
Era. 
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U7S  IN  THB  FIR  W88T. 

By  George  Frederic  Rixton. 

In  One  Volume,  \2mo,  Muslin,  60  cents ;  Paper,  37g  cents. 


We  have  seldom  read  a  similar  work  with  so  much 
aftsesere :  fall  of  novelty  mm!  originality,  and  written  in 
a  style  graphic,  terse,  nod  vigorous.— Mt.  jteurneoe, 

▲  dashy,  spirited  work,  this,  fail  of  the  nort  of  landing 
mhich  a  man  might  wall  take  with  him  on  a  country 
•oat.— Brooklyn  Freeman, 

To  all  who  love  the  study  of  Nature,  whether  external 
or  human,  in  her  sterner  aspect*,  thie  racily-written 
book  will  he  particularly  welcome.— Evening  Mirror. 

Thie  ie  one  of  the  moat  lively  and  entertaining  books 
as*  have  read  in  a  long  time—  Qmowiagv  Stomaard. 

Oa*  of  the  most  fascinating  books  thai  has  base  pub- 
ttshed  in  a  long  time,  fall  of  startling  scenes,  wild  adven- 


The  most  ipirited  and  entertaining  sketches  of  Waan* 
ern  adventure  ever  written.— Cearier  end  JSnewtrer. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  spirited  veltrmco 
we  have  lately  resd.— Albany  Atlas. 

Thii  work  is  written  in  a  free  and  flowing  style,  and 
is  certainly  an  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  prodao 
ttoa.— Portion*  Transcript. 

This  book  will  be  read  with  avidity  by  thorn  who  da- 
light  in  works  combining  stirring  incident*  with  racy 
descriptions  of  men  and  manners.— 5.  W.  Baptist  Owen. 

This  work  is  marked  by  freshsess  of  coloring,  gWwnsg 
and  truthful  description,  and  aa  aninwted  aad  batf-fr 
mihar  style,  that  imparts  to  it  aa  indefinable  interest.— 
Norn  Orlosmt  Boo. 
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This  is  really  one  of  the  most  readable  and  interesting 
hanks  of  the  season.— Metropolis. 

We  know  of  no  book  of  more  opportune  interest.— 
Daily  Freemen. 

A  very  interesting  work,  and  will  be  found  useful  to 
aB  who  would  understand  the  affairs  of  Prance.— Times. 

This  work  presents  a  mors  complete  and  lucid  view  of 
fee  recent  civil  and  political  changes,  and  ths  present 
position  of  affaire  in  France,  than  any  work  which  has 
yet  appeared. — 7Vejr  Budget. 

Thii  is  a  valuable  and  deeply  interesting  volume.— 
Baltimore  American. 

This  work  givss  an  interesting,  and,  ws  believe,  faith- 
ful account  of  the  present  state  ef  France.— Ale.  Ails*. 


To  those  who  would  acquire  an  accurate  action  of  Ae 
present  prospects  of  France,  and  the  character  ef  her 
stateemen,  the  volume  may  be  oommended  as  faD  of  re- 
liable information  anil  candid  portraiture.— Boston  1 
ing  Transcript. 

This  history  is  particularly  acceptable  and  in 
nt  this  time,  and  these  desirous  of  becoming  acqaeialesl 
with  the  leading  men  and  measures  of  the  French  re- 
public ought  to  obtain  this  book  and  give  it  a  careful  pe- 
rusal.— Rochester  Daily  Advertiser. 

The  author  has  executed  his  work  not  only  with  dnt» 
tingnished  sbility,  but  with  candor  aad  good  judgment 
—Christian  Register. 

One  of  the  most  rsadable  books  of  the  season.— 7T.  Aa. 
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toitl)  an  ftptunbi*  an  tlje  ®olir  iXiintz. 
BY   J.   QTJINN   THORNTON, 

H  Two  Volumes,  l2mo,  Muslin,  $1  75. 
This  hi  em  interesting  and  authentic  work.    We  have 


assm  nothing  better  on  the  subject.— Springfield  Retmbl. 

H  contains  a  more  eateadad  aad  systematic  survey 
ami  description  of  the  country  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
et>er  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.— Spirit  of 
w»  Tinus. 

The  writer  has  a  pleasant  style,  aad  presents  alto- 
gether a  most  interesting  book.  It  furnishes  delightful 
fending.— Methodist  Protestant. 

This  is  a  highly  interesting  book,  which  will  be  found 
Vary  readable  as  well  as  instructive.— American  Union. 

A  reliable  work,  presenting  more  full  and  accurate  de- 
falls  than  any  now  before  the  public—  Woshingtonian. 


This  is  a  work  of  no  little  interest  as  a  nsrratrvw,  eat 
of  great  value  as  a  repository  of  valuable  information.— 
N.  V.  Recorder. 

This  narrative  possesses  the  interest  of  a  clear, 
straightforwsrd  story,  and  a  great  variety  of  relish* 
and  valuable  information  not  so  easily  obtained  from 
other  quarters.— AT.  Y.  Evangelist. 

The  best  and  most  authentic  account  of  that  wonder 
ful  country  is  certainly  that  which  is  presented  in  sae> 
admirable  souvenir  of  Judge  Thornton. — Dem.  Revien 

This  book  is  written  with  great  care  and  elegance, 
and  in  a  style  of  racy,  spirited  narrative.— Ctev  ilagl 
Herald. 
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BY  H1CHAHD  HILDEETH,  ESQ. 
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WOT  I  CM  OF  TBS 

Mr.  Hildreth  has  givsn  us  soch  a  history  m  ws  hare 
mot  before  eeen,  though  we  have  often  greatly  desired  it ; 
a  history  neither  secretly  nor  avowedly  written  to  sup- 
port any  favorite  theory  or  peculiar  sentiment,  hot  to  pot 
e?enU  on  record  in  their  naked  truth  and  fbroe,  and  the 
acts  of  men  merely  ai  parte  of  current  hiitory.  We 
value  it  heeauee  of  its  impartiality  ;  and  wo  regard  its 
compression  as  another  excellence.  No  American  libra- 
ry will  be  complete  without  tku  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  Hiitory  of  the 
CMM  States,  without  giving  undue  preponderance  to 
nay  section,  and  looks  at  events  with  unusual  candor 
and  dispssnonstonsn.— Costswrctel  Advertittt. 

We  welcome  this  work  as  a  simple,  faithful,  lucid!  and 
elegant  narrative  of  the  grand  events  of  American  his- 
tory. It  will  prove  a  faithful  guide  through  the  laby- 
ithtn  of  affairs,  and  prepare  the  reader  for  any  general 
views  and  inferences  that  may  be  presented,  from  what- 
ever source.  The  impartiality,  good  judgment,  penetra- 
Uoa,  and  diligent  research  of  the  author  are  conspicuous 
in  its  composition  ;  the  great  brevity  of  its  statements, 
while  it  does  not  produce  obscurity,  prevents  it  from  be- 
coming tedious  :  and  its  orderly  arrangement  and  sym- 
metries! proportions  leave  the  picture  in  the  mind  of  a 
pleasing,  luminous,  harmonious  whole,  without  confusion 
in  any  of  its  parts.— JY.  T.  Tribune. 

We  are  favorably  impressed  with  the  merits  of  this 
work  as  a  candid  history  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
history  is  certainly  among  the  desiderata  of  our  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Hildreth's  style  is  clesr,  perspicuous,  and 
chaste.— W.  Gazette. 

The  writer  of  this  work  is  obviously  well  acquainted 
with  the  early  history  of  this  republic  His  learning 
■earns  to  be  exceedingly  minute,  and  his  diligence  un- 
wearying. Mr.  Hildreth  has  a  good  eye  to  observe  his- 
toric incidents,  and  them  is  throughout  the  work  a  mark- 
eel  impartiality.  His  book  is  doubtless  an  important  con- 
tribution to  American  history.— Post. 

Much  interest  has  been  attracted  to  this  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  end  the  best  critics  are  unit* 
ing  in  awarding  it  a  high  place  among  the  standard  lit- 
erature of  the  republic.  Its  style  is  clear  and  elegant, 
and  its  arrangement  of  dates,  and  of  giving  a  definite 
idea  of  localities,  io  much  to  be  commended.— Freeman. 

We  think  tbie  the  most  valuable  work  of  the  kind  yet 
issued.  It  presents  in  a  clear,  graceful,  and  forcible 
style,  a  full  and  faithful  picture  of  the  country  from  its 
aunt  cettloment  down  to  the  organisation  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  is  marked  no 
lees  by  its  completeness  than  its  accuracy  and  the  beau- 
ty of  its  narrative.— Troy  Defy  Whig. 

The  author  has  spared  no  pains  in  cefleetbf ,  sifting, 
nod  arranging  the  materials  of  his  work.  His  style  ia 
faasially  elegant,  vigorous,  and  emeries!.  The  author's 
method  is  philosophical,  and  there  is  evidently  no  intern- 
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tlon  to  warp  or  suppress  any  of  the  facts  of  history  for 
the  purposes  of  partisanship.  An  air  of  impartisUt} 
pervades  the  work — Southern  Christian  Advocate. 

This  work  is  marked  by  conciseness  and  independence 
of  style,  and  conveys  to  the  reader  a  clear  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  will  make  a  valuable  addftfou 
to  any  library.— Hartford  Convent. 

Mr.  Hildreth  has  proved  himself  a  vigorous  and  pow- 
erful writer,  end  industrious  in  the  collection  of  mater** 
als.  His  work  is  destined  to  hold  a  respectable  position 
among  the  histories  of  America.— Puritan. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  condensed  and  lucid,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  n  display  of  rhetoric  or  eloquence 
It  is  a  plain,  but  flowing  narrative,  exciting  n  deep  in* 
terest  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  fixing  his  attention 
by  its  unostentatious  simplicity  of  language  and  its  be* 
vioudy  rigid  fidelity  to  truth,  hi  our  judgment,  it  it 
the  ablest,  best,  and  most  Judicious  popular  history  of 
the  United  States  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  will  be  a 
standard  book  on  American  history,  and  will  not  fail  to 
secure  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  to  its  modest  and 
unpretending  author.— The  Union. 

This  work  emnmends  itself  by  a  nervous  and  energet- 
ic style,  by  the  perspicuity  and  clearness  of  the  nana* 
tive,  by  the  foirness  and  impartiality  of  its  tone,  and  by 
the  exceeding  interest  end  value  of  the  narrative  to  which 
it  it  devoted.— Albany  Atlae. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  able  work.  We  give  oat 
testimony  to  the  value  of  this  history,  as  well  in  refer- 
ence to  its  literary  menu  as  to  its  fullness  and  accoiaey 
of  detail,  and  the  impartiality  and  candor  with  which  it 
is  written.— Savannah  Republican. 

This  work  ia  written  in  a  concise,  deer,  and  oonrpre- 
hensive  style,  conveying  to  the  reader  a  distinct  outline 
of  the  instructive  story  of  Americas  history,  and  the  pro- 
gressive, social,  and  intellectual  development  of  the  pee» 
pie.— Jveis  Bedford  Afereary. 

This  is  a  unique  work.  The  clearness,  consecutive* 
nets,  and  conciseness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  magnl* 
tude  of  the  events  brought  to  view,  concentrate  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  and  keep  his  interest  all  alive.— 
National  Bra, 

No  other  work  of  the  same  extent  on  American  histo- 
ry, we  believe,  embraces  the  same  period  of  time,  and 
comprehends  the  same  circuit  of  inqoiry,  or  has  similar 
plans  and  objects,  and  we  feel  it  a  duly  to  recommend  a 
work  evidently  so  well  calculated  to  benefit  the  poWio 
as  this.— Farmer  and  Afcenewic. 

A  work  which  we  eon,  iu  good  conscience,  aey  in  wor- 
thy of  our  country.— rVeeaJa^oeenu. 

That  Mr.  Hildreth  is  a  clear  and  vigorous  writer,  cam 
not  he  disputed  ;  and  of  his  being  a  man  of  various  and) 
extensive  knowledge,  admits  of  as  little  doubt.  He  hee 
narrated  facts  in  a  perspicacious  manner,  that  will  place 
hie  work  high  as  one  of  reference.— Boeton  Doily  Tweet. 
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This  volume  hue  been  prepared  with  greet  laher,  con- 
tanas  ft  ma»  of  neat  valuable  sad  interesting  Inform* 
msu,  and  it  written  in  admirable  «tj»*  and  spirit  Tha 
watk  can  not  fail  to  be  uraful.-JfefaedMl  Protortont. 

Thu  work  baa  been  prepared  with  great  labor  and 
fllalitj.  Very  valuable  information  ia  given  in  a  form 
nowhere  else  ao  available.— Christian  Register. 

This  book  awaken*,  by  ita  very  announcement,  most 
thrilling  and  ballowad  aaaociationa  to  tba  Christian. 
Tha  history  of  the  Society  is  narrated  with  fullness  and 
Jajteraet— Weichsicn. 

This  work  will  be  read  with  intense  Interest  by  tboaa 
Who  love  the  Bible.  It  will  be  n  standard  work  for  li- 
kfaries,  and  an  exemplar  of  benevolent  exertion  to  every 
frees  effort  of  Christian  philanthropy.— Pati.  Paper, 

This  collection  of  facta  and  documents  most  be  of  great 
und  variooa  interest.  We  doubt  not  that  tha  work  will 
And  ita  way  into  many  Christian  houses,  and  wrll  prove 
ft  real  addition  to  the  common  atock  of  missionary  litem* 

This  nnthentie  and  able  history  can  not  bat  be  wet 
ennne  to  the  friende  of  the  Bible  cease.— Camriar, 


This  work  will  be  reeeived  with  favor  by  all  wne>  fan- 
tereat  tbemaalves  in  ao  glorious  a  eanae  as  the  ■piuailimaj 
of  the  Gospel.— Hartford  Courant. 

It  appears  to  be  a  very  fall  and  elaborate,  aa  it  earn  meat 
bnt  prove  a  highly  interesting  and  valuable  work.— Phaut 
iVorfA  .American* 

This  volume  ia  invaluable,  and  will  probably  and  m 
place  in  the  libraries  of  moat  Christian  faaouee  in  o«r 
day.— farmer  end  Mechanic 

Thie  work  contains  an  elaborate,  and,  as  it  aaaant  te> 
ua,  faithful  history  of  one  of  the  noblest  enterpriees  enT 
the  age.  It  ia  a  work  in  respect  to  the  value  of  whsaV 
all  Protestant  Christians  moat  be  agreed.— All  any  Ar~ 
gat. 

This  is  n  moat  interesting  and  valnnble  book.  It  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  information  which  every  wsjO- 
iaibrmed  man  should  possaaa.— Union. 

Thin  ia  a  book  which  moat  have  great  attraction  tar  a 
large  portion  of  the  reading  public.— Western  Continent 

This  appears  to  be  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the 
extensive  operations  of  this  influentinl  and  excellent  m> 
aociation.— Satmrdaw  Booming  Port. 
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We  have  been  interested  end  edified  by  the  perusal 
af  hf  r.  Bencher*  book.  It  baa  impressed  open  our  mind 
aueidenta  hitherto  but  little  noticed  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tive, and  brought  together  facts  the  connection  of  which 
ant  are  apt  to  overlook  It  possesses  much  merit,  and 
will,  we  trass,  achieve  much  good.— Christian  Orion. 

The  author  evinceo  an  acquaintance  with  the  beet 
Works  which  hnve  been  written  on  Jewioh  antiquities, 
esnl  bus  mads  a  very  hnppy  una  of  their  materials  in  the 
coarse  of  his  narrative.  The  whole  forms  a  narrative 
•fence  instructive  and  entertaining.  The  style  borders 
closely  on  the  poetic,  and  it  givee  a  freshness  and  life  to 
the  narrative  which  renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  at- 
tractive.—)Y.  O.  Baptist  Chronicle. 

The  imeginntive  sod  the  noetic  may  peruae  it  with 
profit— RoKgious  Recorder. 

This  volume  will  be  rend  with  pnrticnlsr  interest  by 
persons  of  a  brilliant  imagination  and  lively  fancy.  If  oat 
persons  who  begin  to  rend  will  nofbe  eatisfled  until  they 
have  finished  the  book.— Partis*  Rooorder. 

The  book  before  na  baa  a  life  end  power  thus  will  not 
anjamr  it  to  want  readers.— Oaserser. 

We  havo  read  this  volume  with  mufth  interest,  tinged 
With  n  degree  of  onthuaiaam.  We  would  recommend 
the  volume  to  all  who  love  the  Bible.— JV.  H.  Patriot. 


The  style  of  the  narrative  is  pleesing  and  nnafleeted, 
neither  too  diffuse  nor  ungracefully  compressed.  So  knag 
aa  graphic  delineation,  devoid  of  nil  extravagance,  can 
command  admiration,  theee  u  Pictures"  will  he  highly 
esteeamd.— Waskingtonian. 

In  the  simplicity  nod  elegance  of  ita  diction,  aa  wall  en 
in  the  clearness  and  apposite  ness  of  its  imagery,  than 
book  addressee  the  most  uncultivated  tastss,  while  it  win 
detain  the  ettention  of  the  Epicurean  in  letters.  It  ia 
calculated  for  all  sects,  for  all  ranks,  and  for  all  agea.— 
N.  T.  Weeklf  Mirror. 

These  expansions  of  the  Scripture  narratives  term 
yory  delightful  rending  for  nil  who  are  of  a  serious  turn 
of  mind.  We  are  always  pleased  st  sny  effort  of  litera- 
ry ability  which  tends  to  increase  men's  love  end  rever- 
ence for  the  Snored  Volume.— ScotV*  Wtokiw. 

The  author  preeente  ua  a  serine  of  pictures  whiom  ass 
aavwg  the  most  strikiog  snd  beautiful  productions  at 
literary  art.  We  commend  the  bonk  to  nil  our  renders 
so  quite  equal  in  dramatic  and  picturesque  interact  at 
any  composition  that  for  n  long  time  baa  came  from  the 
American  press.— 7V**  Am. 

The  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  the  religious  cotn> 
monity,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all.— Dati*  Xkmr 
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